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wonder porters are singing the blues. There is 
}t so much brushing to do since Listerine Antiseptic 
arted going after infectious dandruff. Yes, many men, 
k>, have that “new look”. . . neater, tidier . . . even 
ear their blue suits with impunity! 

Flakes and Scales? Look Out! 

you’re troubled with embarrassing flakes and scales 
.if your scalp itches now and then... look out for 
fectious dandruff. 

'-et started right away with Listerine Antiseptic and 
assage. This is the method that treats an infection 
ie Wa y >t should be treated ...with quick germ-killing 
tion. It’s the treatment that has helped so many. 


See how quickly flakes and scales begin to disappear 
under Listerine Antiseptic medication. Note how clean 
and healthy and fresh your scalp feels. See how hand¬ 
some your hair looks; nothing to be ashamed of now. 

Why not do like so many men and women do? Make 
Listerine Antiseptic and massage a regular part of 
hair-washing routine. It’s a wonderful precaution. And. 
if trouble has already started, step up the treatment. 

Remember, in clinical tests twicc-a-day use of Lis¬ 
terine Antiseptic brought marked improvement within 
a month to 76% of dandruff sufferers. Listerine Anti¬ 
septic is the same antiseptic that has been famous for 
more than 60 years in the field of oral hygiene. 

Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Missouri 


WOMEN : Part the hair at vari¬ 
ous places and apply Listerine 
Antiseptic. MEN: Douse full 
strength Listerine Antiseptic 
on scalp morning and night. 

Always follow with vigor¬ 
ous and persistent massage. 
Continue the treatment so long as dandruff is in 
evidence. And even though you’re free from dan¬ 
druff, enjoy a Listerine Antiseptic massage once a 
week to guard against infection. 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 
(or Infectious Dandruff 
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IT’S AMAZING how much better you feel 
with a "Bracer." Its gentle support helps 
you stand straighter, you feel better, look 
better, your clothes fit better. Many men 
tell us it gives real relief from fatigue. 

NO OTHER SIMILAR GARMENT has all 

these features: special tubular long-stretch 
elastic leg band, no crease, no curl, no 
roll — soft, self-adjusting, no-gape fly- 
front pouch—newly-designed top snugs 
up to you, minimizes rolling. 

SEE “BRACER" SOON .. .find out for your¬ 
self how it can help>©« feel better at work, 
look slimmer at play. $3.SO 

“BRACER* ROYAL” . . . wider, cooler, more 
porous waistband that offers you even more 
supportive action . . $5.00 

NOW ON SALE ot leading men’s wear, 
department, drug and surgical stares 

•Reg. U. S. Pat. Oft. 


BAUER & BLACK 


Division of The Kendall Company , Chicago 16 

FIRST IN ELASTIC SUPPORTS 



feel Better 

ON THE JOB... 

Look Slimmer 

OFF THE JOB...WITH A 
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Dear Sirs: The painting of Lincoln and 
Brady will be well received by Lincoln 
students and collectors. Collier’s and the 
artist deserve much praise for this contri¬ 
bution to our national campaign for re¬ 
dedicating our faith in the United States 
and its ideals. 

Homer J. Hardin, Ponchatoula, La. 

. . . Your Lincoln cover by Mr. Beall was 
very exciting to me—a Lincoln fan, a 
Brady fan and a stereo fan. Another au¬ 
thority on Lincoln pictures—Mr. Stefan 
Lorant—is categorical in his denial that 
any true stereoscopic pictures of Lincoln 
have been found so far. 

Who has one? Let them be brought for¬ 
ward so that Mr. Beall can prove the ac¬ 
curacy of his fine picture. Most of us think 
that Brady only used his stereo cameras in 
the field—not the studio. Tell us about 
the camera—is it the one in the Graflex 
museum, the one now belonging to Roy 
Meredith—or what? 

Mrs. Byron Dexter, New York, N. Y. 

Camera, loaned to Beall, is two-lens Sco~ 
vill stereopticon, now in collection of Roy 4 
Meredith, author of Lincoln s Cameraman. 

. . . Probably there is not a person who 
went to Delphos (Kan.) High in the 1920s 
that will not say after reading Mr. Lin¬ 
coln’s Beard (Feb. 14th), ‘Tve seen that let¬ 
ter.” (His letter to Grace Bedell.) How 
well I remember Mrs. Billings’ grandsons 
oreverently taking it to school every Lin¬ 
coln’s Birthday to be displayed before the 
fascinated students. 

Now I show to my children a ring that 
once belonged to Mrs. Billings and say, 
‘‘This ring once belonged to the little girl 
that wrote to Mr. Lincoln asking him to 
grow a beard,” and they are in turn fasci¬ 
nated. Mrs. Paul F. Woods, 

San Gabriel, Cal. 

. . . Mr. J. Paul Clayton, of the Abraham 
Lincoln Association, has just called my at¬ 
tention to the word "affectation” in Mr. 
Lincoln’s letter to Miss Bedell. You will 
note from the accompanying photograph 
of that letter that Mr. Lincoln wrote "affec¬ 
tion.” The natural assumption might be 
that such usage constituted an error in 
spelling. However, research in 1929 dis¬ 
closed that mid-19th century sanctioned 
this spelling as meaning affectation. 

L. E. Brown, Peoria, Ill. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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COMEDY IS NO JOKE to its creators. Producer-Director Leo McCarey 
(right), who gave you “The Bells of St. Mary’s” and “Going My Way,” 
talks over with GARY COOPER comedy scene for Good Sam , Mr. 
McCarey’s latest. Note serious expressions. ANN SHERIDAN co-stars. 



U. S. CAVALRY charges under withering Indian fire in this Fort Apache 
scene, directed hy JOHN FORD. Stirring film stars JOHN WAYNE, 
HENRY FONDA, SHIRLEY TEMPLE, PEDRO ARMENDARIZ 
and introduces JOHN AGAR. A FORD-COOPER Argosy Production, 



ECSTATIC MOMENT in the private life of a public idol. Glamorous 
ROSALIND RUSSELL, as Broadway comedienne in The Velvet Touch , 
forgets sophisticated career in arms of LEO GENN. CLAIRE TREVOR, 
SYDNEY GREENSTREET also star. A Frederick Brisson Production. 



SURPRISE MEETING between lonely frontier*wife, LORETTA YOUNG, 
and roving bachelor, ROBERT MITCHUM. Scene from RKO’s 
Rachel And The Stranger , story of post American Revolution days. 
WILLIAM HOLDEN is the handsome, though neglectful, husband. 


THESE BIG RKO PICTURES WILL 
SOON BE SHOWN AT YOUR THEATRE 


RKO 

RADIO 
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• Richard Alonzo (Pancho) Gon¬ 
zales was the talk of the Pacific 
Southwest tennis tournament last 
September for various artistic and 
financial reasons. The nineteen-year- 
old Mexamerican from the public 
courts of Los Angeles eliminated three 
seeded stars—Jaroslav Drobny, the 
Czech Davis Cupper; Bob Falken- 
burg, the 1946 Intercollegiate cham¬ 
pion, and Frank Parker, the 1945 
American men's singles titleholder 
—on successive days. Then Pancho 
further confused the tournament com¬ 
mittee by refunding $98 worth of ex¬ 
pense-account currency. 

“I had it left over,” Pancho ex¬ 
plained naively, seemingly unaware 
that he was establishing a precedent 
which his amateur colleagues might 
consider unethical and subversive. 

There was an excuse for the surplus, 
however. Pancho is not much good at 
figuring expense accounts for the same 
reason that he is likely to be the tennis 
champion of the world by next year. 
Pancho never wasted time in school 
when the sun was shining. His formal 
education ended in the fifth grade— 
and he would not have progressed that 
far without constant urging from Los 
Angeles truant officers. 

Pancho cut so many classes—and 
practiced so diligently on the Exposi¬ 
tion playground courts—that he was 
the No. 1 ranking boy in southern 
California in 1943. He had the best 
American twist service and the worst 
American history grades in the state. 
Then Perry T. Jones, the big boss of 
southern California tennis, discovered 
Pancho's scholastic deficiencies and 
barred him from tournament compe¬ 
tition. 

The ban stood for two years while 
Herbie Flam—a Los Angeles young¬ 
ster Gonzales had beaten four straight 
times—went on to win the National 
Junior championship, and Pancho 
screamed he was blackballed because 
he was a Mexican kid from the wrong 
side of the tracks, but (as he now ad¬ 
mits) he simply got what was coming 
to him. The suspension was automatic 
under a rule which states: “No boy 
. . . should be allowed to enter any 
tournament . . . without securing the 
approval of the principal of his 
school.” 

Pancho could have earned reinstate¬ 
ment by attending classes regularly, 
but he preferred to carry on his run¬ 
ning fight with the truant officers. 
When he enlisted in the Navy in 1945, 
it appeared his tennis future was be¬ 
hind him. But Pancho had plenty of 
time to think during the 15 months he 
scrubbed decks on a troop transport 
wallowing between San Francisco and 
Okinawa. “I learned that some rules 
have to be obeyed,” he recalls, “and 
I saw where I’d made a few mistakes.” 

After being discharged in January, 
1947, Gonzales submitted an entry 
for the southern California cham¬ 
pionships. Boss Jones then ruled that 
the scholastic suspension was out¬ 
dated and accepted the entry. As luck 
would have it, Pancho met his old en¬ 
emy, Herbie Flam, in the third round. 


STARS ON THE HORIZON 


Pancho lost the first set, 8-10, and 
Flam led, 5-2 and 0-40, on Pancho’s 
serve in the second—just one point 
from victory. Pancho slashed three 
straight service aces . .. rallied to win, 
8-10, 8-6, 6-4. The upseftriumph over 
the heir apparent to the American ten¬ 
nis crown was the start of Pancho’s 
1947 success story. The bad boy of 
tennis had made good—at last. 

Pancho has no future plans except 
to play tennis and avoid classrooms. 
“I don’t like school,” he explains. 
Oddly enough, there is nothing in 
Pancho’s background to explain his 
allergy for books. His industrious 
Mexican-born parents live in modest 
circumstances in southeastern Los An¬ 
geles. His father is a small produce 
dealer. His mother augments the 
family income by working part time 
as a seamstress. They can’t under¬ 
stand why Pancho dislikes school. His 
four sisters and two brothers like 
school very much, and Terry—the six¬ 
teen-year-old sister—is studying to be¬ 
come a concert pianist. 

Everything Pancho knows about 
tennis—and it’s plenty—he taught 
himself on the public courts. He’s 
never had a lesson. He’s a pleasant, 
smiling, carefree kid, confident but 
not cocky. “My serve, smash and vol¬ 
ley are pretty good,” he admits. 
“They're the kind of shots I could 
practice by myself during the two 
years I was suspended. However, 
I’m still weak from backcourt—espe¬ 
cially off the forehand—because you 
learn backcourt steadiness in tough 
competition. I could win the Nation¬ 
als this year if I get hot and stay hot 
for a whole week. Maybe I can, but I 
don’t expect to get my game under 
complete control for another year.” 

As might be expected, Pancho is a 
fast man on his feet. His tremendous 
net attack depends upon speed and 
mobility—assets which, in his case, are 
largely acquired characteristics. After 
watching Pancho smash through 
Parker in the Pacific Southwest, a Los 
Angeles truant officer remarked: 
“Well, I’ll say one thing. The kid 
hasn’t slowed up any.” 


vised, “You’ll do better than 14 feet 
and probably make the Olympic 
squad. Try that high grip and you’ll 
end up wearing a plaster jacket.” 

. Bobby compromised. He strength¬ 
ened his back muscles with weight- 
lifting exercises for three months 
—then started to work with the new 
grip. The results were amazing and 
gratifying. He catapulted to 14 feet 6 
inches—the first time any man under 
six feet tall ever reached that height 
Richards grew up in Champaign, a 
few miles from Urbana, and began his 
theological studies at Bridgewater 
College in Virginia four years ago. 
Right now, Bobby may be the busiest 
assistant pastor in the country. Dur¬ 
ing an average day, he works on the 
sermon for Sunday, performs the jani¬ 
tor chores around the small church 

r 



(congregation: 382), practices in the 
vaulting pit. lifts weights to strengthen 
his back muscles, and studies for his 
master’s degree at Illinois. 

Even though Bobby shapes up as 
the man to beat for the No. 1 pole- 
vaulting spot on the Olympic squad, 
it isn't likely he will realize his ambi¬ 
tion to clear 15 feet. Bobby’s peak ef¬ 
fort in the Knights of Columbus meet 
was accomplished indoors on a wood 
surface. The Olympic vaulting will be 
done outdoors on less resilient dirt. 
Consequently, Bobby may be slightly 
optimistic when he talks about 15 feet. 


• Many track experts will tell you 
that it is a physical impossibility for 
a man 5 feet 10 inches tall to pole- 
vault 14 feet 6 inches. Dick Ganslen, 
an authority on vaulting, even wrote 
a thesis proving it is impossible. Lev¬ 
erage—or rather, the lack of leverage 
—is the answer. A short fellow can’t 
take as high a grip on the pole as a 
six-footer can and—anyway, it's im¬ 
possible. 

Yet the Reverend Robert Richards, 
twenty-one-year-old assistant pastor 
of the Church of Bethlehem in Ur¬ 
bana, Illinois, cleared 14 feet 6 inches 
in the recent Knights of Columbus in¬ 
door meet at Boston. The Reverend 
Richards is five feet ten inches tall. 
What’s more—no matter how many 
theses Ganslen writes—the Reverend 
Richards expects to top 15 feet in the 
Olympics three months hence, or 
break his back trying. 

The young assistant pastor stands a 
good chance of doing either—or both. 
Last spring, when Bobby shifted his 
grip higher on the pole—up to the 
normal grabbing spot for six-footers 
—he was warned that the extra stress 
and strain on his back muscles would 
have uncomfortable consequences. 

“Stick to your old grip,” friends ad¬ 


• Connie Mack was telling his fa¬ 
vorite baseball story at the winter 
meeting of major-league club own¬ 
ers. It seems that Connie went squir¬ 
rel hunting many autumns ago. He 
tramped for hours without hitting 
anything and toward dusk, on the way 
back to camp, he met a young moun¬ 
taineer with a string of six squirrels 
slung across his shoulders. Connie 
was impressed and somewhat puzzled 
• because the youngster wasn’t carrying 
a rifle. 

“How’d you get them, son?” Con¬ 
nie asked. 

“Like this.” The boy picked up a 
rock, aimed at a squirrel on a high 
limb 40 yards off and threw a perfect 
strike. 

“My goodness,” Connie exclaimed, 
“with that overhand fast ball you 
could be the greatest right-handed 
pitcher in baseball.” 

“Shucks, I’m not right-handed,” the 
boy protested, “I’m left-handed, but 
Maw won't let me throw left-handed 
at squirrels ’cause I mash ’em too 
bad.” 

At this point in Mr. Mack’s narra¬ 
tive, a skeptic inquired, “I suppose, 
Connie, you signed this boy wonder 
to a Philadelphia contract.” 


BY BILL FAY I 


“Indeed I did,” Connie replied 
blandly, “and you will see him pitch¬ 
ing for the Athletics this spring. His 
name is Brissie—Lou Brissie.” 

Of course, Mack was exaggerating. 
Brissie is not the legendary left¬ 
hander Connie met on the mountain. 
Brissie is the 6-feet-4-inch, 215-pound 
left-hander from Ware Shoals, South 
Carolina, who won 23 games for Sa¬ 
vannah last season. The bona fide 
Brissie may not be better than Grove, 
as Connie claims, but there’s no doubt 
about one thing—Lou has really 
earned his big-league chance. 

Lou was a corporal in the mountain 
infantry in Italy. A bursting shell 
wounded him severely in 20 places, 
His left leg was broken. His left ankle 
was smashed. Both feet were broken 
Shell fragments lacerated his hands 
and right shoulder. 

The doctors were blunt. They told 
Lou the left leg ought to come off. 
The alternative was indefinite hospi¬ 
talization and a series of painful 
operations, with little chance of 
success. “I'll take the chance,” Lou 
said, “I rock back on my left leg when 
I pitch.” 

Two years and 23 operations later, 
Lou walked into Shibe Park to say 
hello to Mr. Mack. He was on leave 
from Valley Forge Hospital and still 
used a crutch to brace his left leg. 
“I'll be seeing you in Florida next 
spring.” Lou promised . . . and eight 
months later he was fielding bunts in 
the A's training camp. The crutch 
was gone, but a catcher’s shin guard 
protected the exposed nerves and 
grafted flesh of his left ankle. 

Lou was a one-inning wonder in the 
1947 exhibition games. He had tre¬ 
mendous speed and a sharp curve until 
that left leg tired—then he lost con¬ 
trol. Mack finally farmed him to Sa¬ 
vannah. The left leg grew stronger. 
Lou started to win. When the A's re¬ 
called him in September, he pitched 
brilliantly against the World Cham¬ 
pion Yankees in his only starting op¬ 
portunity. The A’s lost 5-3, but Mack 
was enthusiastic about Lou’s mound 
performance. 

Mr. Mack says twenty-three-year- 
old Lou Brissie will be the rookie of 
the year. Connie may be right, al¬ 
though Lou still carries a heavy handi- r 
cap—that cumbersome protector on 
his left ankle. Anyway, you can un¬ 
derstand Connie’s faith in a young 
fellow who won 23 ball games after 
losing 23 operations. 
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a The U. S. Royal Air Ride has given thousands an 

j easy-driving, smooth-riding comfort they never be- 

11 fore knew in their cars, 
dj 

i I For, with this great tire, “U. S.” introduced a 
it wholly new principle to tires. It combined for the 
5 first time extra low-pressure comfort and a tread 
j' and shoulder design that makes steering easier, 
t. running cooler, and increases tire life. 

Now—in its brief year-and-one-half—U. S. Royal 
^ ’Air Ride has put America on extra low-pressure tires. 

A million Air Rides are on the road! They’re be : 
ing made original equipment on many of America’s 
if finest new cars! The tire 
j. industry is seeking to 
1 adopt their comfort fea- 
5 tore. But only Air Ride 

* gives all these advances: ORDINARY TIRE U S RDYAL AIR RIDE 

Less Pressure—More Comfort . The Air Ride pro¬ 
vides far more air at new low pressure. It fits your 



I 



regular rim-size — puts bigger, softer air-cushions 
under your wheels. They swallow up bumps before 
they bounce your car—bring smoother-rolling com¬ 
fort to any car on any road. 



Steer-Easy Tread—More Effortless Handling . The 
compact Air Ride tread puts more rubber on the road 
to increase your tire mileage—yet its trim running 

ribs make it respond at 
once to your steering 
touch. You’ll actually feel 
the amazing difference it 
makes in driving ease! 


Steadier Riding—Surer Car Control. Straighten¬ 
ing away after passing a car or rounding a curve 
ordinarily calls for jockeying your wheel. With Air 
Ride’s wider outside tread rows steadying your car, 
you’ll have less steering to do. Enjoy the new com¬ 
fort and ease that began with Air Riding. See your 
U. S. Tire Dealer today. 



UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY* SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 
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THE FLORSHEiM SHOE COMPANY . CHICAGO . MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


KEEP UP WITH THE WORLD 



The only American railroad trains 
today named in honor of famous ani¬ 
mals are the two new streamliners of 
the Central of Georgia called Man o’ 
War and Nancy Hanks II. The latter 
is known as “the second” because the 
road operated a train in the 1890s that 
bore the name of this celebrated trot¬ 
ter. 

Contrary to popular impression, 
circus performers constitute only a 
small portion of a show’s entire per¬ 
sonnel. For example, in the Ringling 
Brothers and Barnum and Bailey 
Circus last year, the total number of 
employees was 1,377, of whom only 
238 or 17 per cent, performed in the 
arena. 

To direct attention to the multitude 
of obsolete and forgotten laws that 
clutter up our statute books, an au¬ 
thority has made a study of the num¬ 
ber broken daily by an average citizen 
of Philadelphia. The results show 
that, if these laws were still enforced, 
the citizen could be imprisoned for 
five years and fined $2,896. 

Under the Plant Patent Act of 1930, 
the United States government has 
granted approximately 775 patents on 
plants to persons who found or de¬ 
veloped new and distinct varieties. 
Many with unique features are highly 
valued, the patent rights to a single 
peach tree having sold recently for 
$ 10 , 000 . 

Of our 48 state names, one is a 
French term, four are names of for¬ 
eign places, six are Spanish words, 11 
are derivations of names or titles of 
renowned persons and the other 26 
are terms or phrases of American 
Indians. 

The first college course on the 
physiological and psychological as¬ 
pects of marriage, started at the Uni¬ 
versity of North Carolina in 1927, was 
so successful that today marriage 
courses are being offered in nearly 600 
of our colleges. 

In order to make U.S. birth records 
more comparable and useful, obstetri¬ 
cians are now being asked to differ¬ 
entiate between a full-term and a 
premature birth on the basis of the 
infant’s weight instead of the mother's 
gestation period. This classification 
of a birth, therefore, will depend on 
whether the infant weighs over or 
under 2,500 grams, or five pounds and 
eight ounces. 


6I0HCZ DC ZAYAS 

The greatest female murderer of ! 
modern times was Belle Gunness, 1 
whose fiendish career began in 1901, 1 
when she purchased and moved to a 
farm near La Porte, Indiana. By plac¬ 
ing advertisements in matrimonial 
magazines for a husband who was 
kind and willing to help her pay off a 
mortgage, this husky forty-two-year- 
old widow lured one man after an¬ 
other to her lonely farm, where, upon 
getting their money, she promptly 
murdered and buried them. This con¬ 
tinued for seven years, during which 
time she killed at least 40 persons and 
netted about $100,000 in insurance IP 
and “mortgage money.” In 1908, ' 
when the sheriff finally became suspi¬ 
cious of her, Belle set fire to her house, 
disappeared and was never seen 
again. 

To enable movie audiences to see, 
via television, important news events 
while they are taking place, Para¬ 
mount has developed a system in 
which its own video cameras transmit 
on-the-spot pictures directly to a tele¬ 
vision set in the theater's projection 
booth. As the pictures are received, > 
they are photographed on movie film 
that runs from the camera through a 
developer and dryer and into the pro¬ 
jector which flashes the scenes on the 
theater screen only 30 seconds after 
they have been televised. 

Through our government’s 36 short¬ 
wave transmitters, official broadcasts 
now being'beamed overseas daily total 
about 14 hours by the United Nations. 

25 hours by the Army and 32 hours b> 
the Voice of America of the State De¬ 
partment. Reaching 40 countries in 
20 languages, the programs of thtf j 
Voice are 25 per cent recorded orches¬ 
tral concerts, 25 per cent straight I t 
news and 50 per cent editorial com¬ 
ment and information about the 
United States. 

Petrillo has at last recognized the 
harmonica as a musical instrumen 
and is now inviting those who play V 
to become members of his Americar 
Federation of Musicians. 

The number of hospitalized menta 
cases in this country was 183 per 100, 

000 population in 1880, 204 in 1910 
352 in 1940 and is about 425 today. 

Ten dollars will be paid for each fact ac 
ceptcd for this column. Contributions mui 
be accompanied by tlieir source of informs 
tion. Address Keep Up With the Worlc 
Collier’s. 250 Park Ave., ISew York (17) 

N. Y. This column is copyrighted and n 
items may be reproduced without permissio 
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Yours for the Ashing 

FROM YOUR AMERICAN KITCHEN'S DEALER 

Gel this FREEPMN f » r your own new 
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STYLED IN STEEL 


You needn't merely “dream'’ any longer. Right now 
you can take steps toward having a kitchen like this, 
cither in the home you already own, or in the one you 
plan to build. 

Today , American Kitchens dealers everywhere are 
joined in a great , nation-wide program to provide — abso¬ 
lutely free to every genuinely interested homemaker—a pre¬ 
cisely-drawn plan for her own , individual American Kitchen . 

Just go to your American Kitchens dealer. He'll get 
your ideas, room measurements, etc. Then he’ll draft a 


scientific plan, especially ioryou! Even more than that! 
With his marvelous Plan-a-Kit, which only American 
Kitchens dealers have, he’ll show you, in miniature, pre¬ 
cisely howj-w/r American Kitchen will look. 

You’ll then be ready to install your complete kitchen, 
or to start with one unit. In either case, every unit will 
fit precisely as planned, and your new American 
Kitchen will be exactly as you dreamed and desired. 

Meanwhile, send the coupon for the two booklets 
prepared especially for your help and guidance. 



No motter how your 
kitchen looks now ... 
or how the doors, 
windows ond vori- 
ous outlets ore 
orronged . . . your 
Americon Kitchens 
Deoler con use his 
Plon-o-Kit ond show 
you exoctly how 
your new Americon 
Kitchen will look. 




Here is the woy your Americon 
Kitchen Deoler con show you 
exoctly how your own Amer¬ 
ican Kitchen will look, before 
he drafts your p/on. 


And he’ll show you 
how eosy it is to stort 
your own new Amer. 
icon Kitchen . . , be¬ 
ginning with the most 
importont unit: A new 
Americon Styled-in- 
Steel Cobinet Sink I 
Then you con odd*o* 
unit os you pleose, 
groduolly creoting 
your own Americon 
Kitchen. 
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STYLED IN STEEL 


SEND THIS 
COUPON 
* 7 odtuyf 


American Central 

Division— 4vCO Mfg. Carp., Dept. C-4 

Connersville, Indiana Check here 

I'd like to hear from your neorest Americon Kitchens dealer. 

I'd like to receive your helpful booklets on Kitchen Plonning, for which 
I enclose 250. Q 

Nome.. .. 

Street Address .. . 


a 


AMERICAN CENTRAL DIVISION — 4vco Manufacturing Corp., Dept. C4, Connertville, Indiana 


County 


City 


State 
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Transform plain dishes into food folks 
talk about! Use Heinz Tomato Ketchup 
•••the mingled richness of prize toma 
toes, Heinz Vinegar and rare slices! 

.«.•••••• ■ 
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Gravies l° s ® " cy savor- & 

take on ax* j ^enhlessea 
Stew 5 taste better^ fetohup flavor 
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Heinz Ketchu%hl d ieZf lShes ' 

To scores of pIain aSSSSSS** 
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*HEINZ 

» KETCHUP 


Hj 


nElN? 


Made from Heinz'‘Aristocrat'tomatoes, 
rare spices and fine vinegar! 



SAAONT, t n C 


F ICTION newcomer Faith Prior 
(The April Road, p. 34) was 
born on St. Patrick’s Day, 1920, 
in Vergennes, Vermont, modestly de¬ 
scribed as “the smallest town in the 
U.S. if not the world—sandwiched be¬ 
tween the twin histories of the Green 
Mountains and Lake Champlain.” 
She has pre-Revolutionary soil roots, 
can tick off English, Scotch, French, 
Irish and Dutch ancestors. “Without 
even counting noses!” Faith claims. 

After studying costume designing 
at Pratt Institute, Faith returned to her 
beloved hills and the U. of Vermont, 
defying prewar academic convention 
by marrying a fellow student before 
graduation. “We look at today’s cam¬ 
pus baby carriages and remember the 
lifted eyebrows we occasioned six 
years ago!” she chuckles. 

When her spouse was lured away by 
the male Lorelei on a Marine recruit¬ 
ing poster, Faith went quietly mad 
teaching school. “So I joined the Red 
Cross,” she says, “and for two years 
listened to naval hospital troubles.” 

Now she’s back teaching at the U. of 
Montreal, where everybody is gay and 
talks French but Faith—listening to 
her student husband recite fascinating 
trivia of veterinary medicine. 

I N OUR ceaseless search for the in¬ 
ner soul of the writer, we have un¬ 
covered the early literary struggles of 
Mort Green (Fair Exchange, p. 20). 

It seems when Mort made the big 
change from the carefree life of the 
Army, to free-lancing, he suddenly 
was struck poor. “The Unemployment 
Insurance people had a remarkable 
plan whereby they exchanged a look 
at my kisser for the tidy sum of $20 
per week,” he says. 

Mort dug into this gold mine until 
one day the UIP decided to reward 
him with a job in a factory. 

“Only by exercising my utmost 
Spartan self-control,” he says, “did 
I restrain myself from accepting this 
exciting offer. In fact, in a memora¬ 
ble scene in their offices, I told them 
what they could do with their factory. 
That stumped them for a while, then 
some joker came up with something: 
They stopped my checks. 

“By this time it didn’t matter be¬ 
cause I had sold a story and was rich 
and famous.” 

P RESENTING Campus Crusader 
Harold Taylor on page 13, Bill 
Gottlieb got inflamed about experi¬ 
mental education when he became dis¬ 
illusioned with his alma mammy 
Lehigh U., as a means of gaining a 


liberal education. “And it wasn’t s 
grapes,” cries Bill. “I did get a I 
Beta key.” 

He was with a music magazine a: 
the war when he learned that the r 
president of the very progress 
Sarah Law’rence College, Harold T 
lor, was also a jive enthusiast. “S 
decided to do a story about him,” s 
Gottlieb. “Meanwhile, I have \ 
children and help care for two mor 
three of them in school. Somyinte 
in education has had no opportui 
to flag. I also do educational f 
strips, currently one on How to T 
Care of a Dog. Mine, a dachsie 
named Thurber.” 

F ROM Louisville, Kentucky, 
David Dressier (Brothers in Crir 
p. 30) came by the Dr. in a stirr 
way. A Ph.B. from Chicago; a p 
chology M.A. from Columbia; 
took his Ph.D. in sociology at 1ST 
with a thesis on Burlesque as a C! 
tural Phenomenon. It was a Stud\| 
the World of the Baggy Pants, BlacP 
& Strip, and the New York Post ra 
as a series. “Only thing I struck c. 
says the good doctor, “was posingi 
cap and gown with my arms aroi 
Gypsy Rose Lee, dressed for actio 1 
Since that fateful, foolish day n 
think), Dr. Dressler’s been up to 
ears in crime. He’s made surveys 
prisons, rubbed shoulders with th, 
sands of criminals, has been cons ; 
ant to many states in setting up r| 
correctional systems. 

Dr. Dressier has authored ovei 
hundred technical articles, and 
Probation and Parole Practice sho: 
be out soon. For many years he vi 
with the N.Y. State Division of Pan* 
becoming executive director in 1S| 

This week's cover: Raining Que 
“I was staring out of my New' Y j 
studio window,” its Artist Mich 1 
says, “at the height of the Blizzard ' 
’47, when a saucy little miss in i 
New Look struggled through a t 
foot drift under my window. I foi 1 
myself washing the winter were o 
for the girl in the street and mysell 
couldn’t change the weather but I 
the next best thing: drew the girl A 
my sketch pad. 

“The spring looked real, and Cl 
lier’s liked the rough. So I called J»I 
Vohs in to model the girl. Fashn 
Editor Barbara Banks got the M 4 
Hayes hat and Josef bag for Joar4 
wear in the final drawing. The flovhi 
pot was furnished by my son Bill. 4 
expediter of no mean standing 4 
thirteen.” . . . Ted Shan' 
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Miss Virginia H. Palfrey, of Boston, 
ot the time of her engagement . . . 
pointed by Gerald Brochhurst 




ow proudly the bright engagement diamond, in all its glorious tradition, does acclaim the happiest of rites. 
A treasured keepsake then, your ring-stone becomes more cherished through the years. 1 hough it may be modest 
in cost, it should be chosen with care. Color, cutting, and clarity, as well as carat weight, contribute 

to its beauty and value. A trusted jeweler is your best adviser. 


De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd. 


ONE-QUARTER CARAT $95 TO $210 


ONE-HALF CARAT $235 TO $465 



TWO CARATS $1815 TO $3340 


ONE CARAT $705 TO $1250 


THE PRICES ABOVE FOR UN MOU NTC O OU ALITY STONES WERE AVCRACEO 
FROM A GREAT MANY STORES IN NOVEMBER. 1947. AOO FEOERAL TAX 
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IN A NEW AUTOMATIC WAY ! 


It looks new... it is new... a radio-phonograph that plays records 
in ah exciting, new automatic way! You lift no lid, you load no records, 
you don't even see the tone arm. You just slide in a record and it plays 
It’s an amazing contribution to ease in playing records... so simple, 
you can do it blindfolded. And what a radio, too! It’s the sensational 
Philco 1401, just announced ... see it at your Philco dealer. 


PHILCO 




Wednesday is Bingsdayl Listen to Bing Crosby on Philco Radio Time, Wednesdays ot 
10 P.M. in the Eost, 9 P.M. everywhere else. ABC Network and many additional stations. 








A typical dormitory scene at Sarah Lawrence. Girls from Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, New Jersey and New York are represented in this group. Informality 
is the keynote both in and out of the classroom, but sessions like this offer the girls a real chance to blow off steam. Later, music may give way to serious talk 


CAMPUS CRUSADER 

BY BILL GOTTLIEB 

While others complain about our system of higher education, Harold Taylor and his blue- 
jeaned coeds at Sarah Lawrence College are demonstrating bow to do something about it 


B OYISH Harold Taylor, the 
thirty-three-year-old presi¬ 
dent of Sarah Lawrence Col¬ 
lege in Bronxville, New York, likes 
to explain his school's revolutionary 
educational experiments by contrast¬ 
ing them with a lecture he attended 
in a Western university. 

“There were 1,500 students in a 
huge auditorium, and the instructor 
droned over a public address system 
while some boys in the rear seats 


played cards. The fraternity men, with 
copies of last year's exam neatly filed 
in their chapter rooms, dozed placidly. 
Of those taking notes, the two most 
diligent were, I was told, a couple of 
enterprising students who sold copies 
of the lecture to those who cut class." 

President Taylor admits the illus¬ 
tration is extreme. But he says it is 
symbolic of the absence of the spirit of 
learning in American colleges. 

His solution, as practiced at Sarah 


Lawrence College (SLC), is to handle 
each student as an individual seeking 
knowledge, rather than as part of a 
herd waiting to jump the hurdle of 
graduation. 

Under this system, his 350-blue- 
jeaned coeds take only the courses 
they want and will work at. SLC girls 
don’t have formalized exams, grades 
or conventional report cards, either. 
The ultimate goal of education, ac¬ 
cording to Taylor, is not an A but the 



President Taylor of Sarah Lawrence, 
a believer in individualized education 
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development of an individual to his 
greatest potential. If a dullard ac¬ 
quires some grasp of his role in a 
democracy, for instance, he's done 
more than some memory wizard who 
can quote the provisions of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act. 

Dr. Taylor believes in letting the 
students work on their own. At SLC 
the amount of time a girl must spend 
in class is reduced to a minimum. A 
Sarah Lawrence girl gets only three 
courses a year, instead of the usual 
five or six, and has only one class a 
week per course, instead of three. 
Even these' are loosely defined. If a 
student wants to report on an appro¬ 
priate novel for a chemistry course, 
that's okay with Taylor, who believes 
all branches of knowledge are closely 
interrelated. If the same girl wants 
to spend an entire week in a chemical 
plant, that’s fine, too, because Taylor 
believes we learn better after we have 
had firsthand experience. 

Lear Shelved for Antony 

This year the Renaissance Litera¬ 
ture class was to have studied Shake¬ 
speare's King Lear. But Katharine 
Cornell came to Broadway in Shake¬ 
speare's Antony and Cleopatra. That 
was the end of Lear. The girls bought 
balcony seats, instead. 

Textbooks are regarded as too rigid 
and are therefore simply not used; 
and even the “classics” have at last, 
according to Taylor, reached their day 
of reckoning. Dr. Taylor contends 
that learning is of value only if it helps 
us understand contemporary prob¬ 
lems. A classical book or subject must 
shed a bright light on the student’s 
world of airplanes, apartments and 
atom bombs, or it is discarded. Since 
none of the girls could put in a good 
word for Latin, that subject is as scarce 
at SLC as a bustle. 

Horrified old-fashioned educators 
accuse Taylor of pampering his pu¬ 
pils. They point out that Sarah 
Lawrence College was originally a fin¬ 
ishing school for fashionable girls and 
still charges a not inconsiderable 
$1,700 yearly for room, board and tui¬ 
tion. And since Bronxville is a plush 
New York City suburb, the implica¬ 
tion is that SLC is just a country club 
for rich kids who want to be near 
Manhattan night spots. 

President Taylor admits his kids 
like night clubs, and adds that he does 
too. He also admits that the girls take 
courses they enjoy, rather than those 
which are “good for them. This busi¬ 
ness of knowledge-through-suffering 
is rubbish,” he says. 

Progressive educators regard Sarah 
Lawrence as a serious-minded educa¬ 
tional laboratory. Typical is the opin¬ 
ion of Dr. Edwin Embree who, as 
director of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, has studied students from all 
American colleges. “So far as my 
knowledge goes,” he has written, “bet¬ 
ter general education is going on at 
Sarah Lawrence than at any place in 
the world today.” 

The skeptics who sneer at SLC’s 
radical innovations were told off by 
Dr. Taylor in his typically brash, ir¬ 
reverent manner. 

“The whole educational system,” he 
admonished the Twelfth Educational 
Conference last fall, “has become one 
massive quiz program, with the prizes 
going to the most enterprising, most 
repulsively w'ell-informed person—the 
man with his hand up first. The man 
with his hand up first wins the schol¬ 
arship, the academic approval, some¬ 
times even the girls . . . We are merely 
creating a race of eager beavers.” 


Pungent remarks like these have 
made Harold Taylor the most widely 
quoted leader in progressive educa¬ 
tion. He is a college president of 
glamorous proportions. Some of his 
worshipful students claim he wasn’t 
born like ordinary mortals but sprang, 
full-blown, from the imagination of a 
Hollywood script writer, complete 
with tweedy clothes, curly hair, dim¬ 
ples and an athletic build. 

Three years ago. when he came to 
his present post from the University of 
Wisconsin, Taylor was only thirty, the 
youngest college president in the coun¬ 
try. Students were delighted when, at 
proms, he began “sitting in” with his 
hot clarinet and leading jam sessions. 

“It was a throwback,” Taylor re¬ 
counts, “to the time I earned money 
for my doctor of philosophy degree 
by leading a swing band and writing 
for a jazz magazine.” 

Legend to the contrary, the hero of 
this saga did have an early life. He 
w’as born and raised in Canada and 
attended the University of Toronto. 
He had hopes of becoming a writer 
after graduation; but, when he was 
voted the college's best all-around 
student, he decided to use the cash 
prize to continue his education. The 
next thing he knew, Harold Taylor 
had got his master's degree at Toronto, 
his doctorate at the University of 
London and w'as teaching philosophy 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

At Wisconsin, Taylor became con¬ 
vinced that individualized education 
can be practiced at any school. Even 
at this large university, nine instruc¬ 
tors and some graduate students 
handled 1,700 philosophy pupils with 
a reasonable amount of personal at¬ 
tention. Taylor learned what educa¬ 
tion meant from working with Max 
Otto and his colleagues in philosophy. 

The Man Who Fitted the Job 

Although he is the spokesman for 
Sarah Lawrence, Taylor did not estab¬ 
lish the school's educational philoso¬ 
phy. Rather, it was a case of his fitting 
perfectly into SLC’s established intel¬ 
lectual climate, where he received able 
assistance from instructors like Mrs. 
Esther Raushenbush, Director of 
Education. 

He still doesn't look the part, 
whether you find him in the college's 
junior-sized mansion, where he lives 
with his wife and two children, or in 
his vast paneled office in the adminis¬ 
tration building, once the home of 
SLC’s founder, William Van Duzer 
Lawrence. 

At the prodding of his assistants, 
President Taylor has begun to subdue 
his characteristic horse laugh. And 
sometimes he remembers not to flop 
all over the easy chairs in his office. 
But that is about the limit of his 
propriety. 

Taylor’s serious side emerges when 
he battles for progressive education. 
Thanks to the general dissatisfaction 
over conventional educational meth¬ 
ods, the Sarah Lawrence system is 
gaining ground. Last summer, 100 
professors from 67 colleges spent a 
month on SLC's twenty rolling acres 
studying contemporary movements; 
and in recent years, Yale, Colgate, 
N.Y.U., M.l.T. and other colleges 
have adopted parts of the program 
first developed at SLC. Much of the 
pressure for change has come from 
college war veterans who are bitter 
about the nonsense and rah! rah! with 
which they must contend at many 
schools. 

Sarah Lawrence has a few male 
veterans itself. It offered to make 


room for 40 of them as a gesture of 
appreciation. 

Go to a frivolous girls’ school? Not 
those earnest he-men. But, unable to 
get in elsewhere, 40 veterans reluc¬ 
tantly entered, fully intending to trans¬ 
fer at the first opportunity. Last year, 
Columbia University offered to take 
some of the boys off Sarah Lawrence’s 
hands. To date, only one has accepted. 

Missionary Zeal of Students 

The girls, themselves, seem sold on 
Sarah Lawrence. While students at 
many other schools suffer stoically 
through schooling that they hope will 
do them good (though they are not 
certain just how), SLC undergradu¬ 
ates, on the whole, know where they 
are going. They are instilled, too, with 
their missionary role; and, at the drop 
of an interrogation mark, most of 
them unleash a torrent of explanations 
as to why the SLC system is the salva¬ 
tion of higher education. 

“The teachers treat us asrthinking 
adults,” said a senior from Honolulu. 
“They urge us to delve into im¬ 
portant questions and come up with 
our own individual answers. That’s 
what makes the atmosphere here so 
stimulating.” 

Such earnestness and scholastic dili¬ 
gence is a little frightening sometimes. 
To the Ivy League boys who date the 
Sarah Lawrence girls, it is especially 
unnerving. More than one Princeton 
man has admitted wanting to run for 
cover when, with his mind on other 
things, his Sarah Law r rence date in¬ 
sisted on discussing some burning 
social issue. 

The girls are not without some mis¬ 
givings about Sarah Lawrence. Many 
are especially concerned about the 
strain the school often produces on 
home ties. While it is true that all 
young people, especially college stu¬ 
dents. tend to grow away from their 
families as they learn things for them¬ 
selves, the freedom and experimenta¬ 
tion practiced at SLC exaggerates this 
tendency. 

Couple this with the fact that their 
well-to-do parents are often extremely 
conservative and it is likely that more 
girls from Sarah Lawrence than else¬ 
where return home as strangers. Many 
girls feel that they are permitted to go 
to SLC only because they are daugh¬ 
ters instead of sons. They add that 
their parents probably wouldn’t let 
their brothers go to such a liberal 
school. A “radical” son would be too 
dangerous. 

The principal opposition to Presi¬ 
dent Taylor’s brand of education 
comes from Robert M. Hutchins, an 
earlier glamor boy of education who 
became president of the University of 
Chicago at thirty. While Taylor's 
goal is to develop the student’s col¬ 
lective personality, Hutchins aims 
squarely at the mind. 

Hutchins and his disciples believe 
the present is too close to be clearly 
seen. If they had their way a scholar 
would spend most of his college years 
reading 100 specified Great Books, 
almost all of them ancient. In them, 
says Hutchins, are the eternal truths. 
With this.fixed fund of knowledge and 
the mental discipline acquired in 
learning it, he argues, the individual 
is prepared to face any world. 

President Taylor refers to this 
theory as the Genteel Tradition in 
Education. He claims that it “creates 
an unreal duality in which the intellect 
is set apart from and above the rest 
of the world.” 

Robert Hutchins says it will be 
young men, trained by the Great 


Books, who will eventually cope with 
the atom bomb. Harold Taylor scoffs 
at “Mr. Hutchins’ pious hope that if 
we go down, we will go down talking.” 

Taylor feels that his own philoso¬ 
phy won a technical k.o. over 
Hutchins’ last December when Presi¬ 
dent Truman’s Commission on Higher 
Education issued its epochal report. 
The commission condemned Ameri¬ 
ca's conventional educational philoso¬ 
phy and suggested reforms. 

“American colleges,” it stated, “can 
no longer consider themselves merely 
the instrument for producing an in¬ 
tellectual elite; they must become the 
means by which every citizen is en¬ 
abled to carry his education as far as 
his native capacities permit. Educa¬ 
tion will achieve its ends if its pro¬ 
grams are relevant to the needs of 
contemporary society and will deal 
directly w'ith current problems.” 

To help students in their study of 
current problems, SLC constantly puts 
them into contact with real situations. 
When President and Mrs. Taylor 
learned that one third of those study¬ 
ing infant psychology had never been 
around a baby, the Taylors, at the 
suggestion of the psychology pro¬ 
fessor, invited the students to their 
home every morning for a week to 
watch month-old Jennifer Taylor be¬ 
ing fed and dressed. 

Most experience at the college is 
obtained in a less haphazard manner. 
Sarah Lawrence has its own nursery 
school, where psychology students 
regularly study child behavior, and it 
has two full-time field directors. 

At the request of manufacturers, 
labor unions and public agencies, SLC 
students have investigated race preju¬ 
dice among workers, helped establish 
classes for trade-union people and 
determined how social-service organi¬ 
zations could best be utilized. They 
have also watched the production of 
elevators from pig iron to push but¬ 
tons and have visited banks, bottling 
works and fish markets. One girl's 
field experience even included a fist in 
the face when she put in time as a 
volunteer labor organizer. 

Politics, Dramatics, Radio 

In addition, SLC students have a 
heavy list of extracurricular activities. 
There is a Political Action Committee 
that campaigned last year for a city 
councilman. There is also a fine 
dramatics group and a student radio 
station. 

The school’s biggest annual event 
is a joint dance recital with Benning¬ 
ton, a progressive school linked with 
Sarah Lawrence by similar philosophy 
and high costs (Bennington is tops 
with $1,850). SLC ran away with the 
applause at the last recital. Its veter¬ 
ans had been induced to take up 
modern dance as a body builder. 
When these massive creatures unex¬ 
pectedly loped onto the stage for a few 
muscular leaps, they brought down 
the house. 

The students also carry on a run¬ 
ning fight against prejudice. There 
are no racial or religious restrictions 
at SLC. The undergraduates, by their 
example, try to spread this attitude 
both in other schools and in Bronx¬ 
ville, a community notorious for its 
gentlemen’s agreements. 

In the year’s most talked-about 
meeting, the student body voted SI00 
for Herman Sweatt, a Texas Negro 
who was attempting, through the 
courts, to get into the University of 
Texas law' school. SLC’s paper also 
devoted its entire issue to the Sweatt 
(Continued on page 16) 
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ses are usually limited to ten students, and informal discussions are therefore 
ible. In groups like Helen Merrell Lynd’s class in Introductory Philosophy, read- 
nay range from Plato to today's newspaper. Mrs. Lynd, coauthor with her husband 
\e Middletown books, is seated below the map. Next to her is one of SLC’s veterans 
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miles > gj r j s l earn W ood carving, stoneeutting and clay modeling from life in their seulp- 
aC1 ^ class. Note protective goggles worn by the girl at right. They protect her eyes 
i h ne n flying stone chips and dust. In art, as in all classes, students are encouraged 
ra ^ i0 levelop to their greatest potential as individuals and to work ahead on their own 
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nnUHieve it or not, this is a class in third-dimensional design. It illustrates Sarah 
j ^ vrenee’s principle that experimental ideas should be backed up with actual prae- 
. The electric lathe in the foreground, envy of every basement putterer, is being used 
110 P s ool metal for another abstraction like the one on the long table immediately behind 
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Lunchtime finds the girls and their veteran classmates seated around the table. 
Note the informal clothes sported by some of the students. Except for Sunday 
dinner, blue jeans can be worn anywhere within the college limits. There are some 
restrictions, however. Pajamas and bare feet are not allowed in the classrooms 



The day after a big prom, the kids still have enough energy to hold a square-danee 
session at the college. The boys in this picture are members of a choral group 
known as the Spizwinks of Yale. They came Jo sing for the prom, stayed for more 
fun next day. Some Ivy League men are balfled by seriousness of SLC coeds 


Sarah Lawrence boasts a fine campus of twenty wooded acres in a well-to-do New 
York suburb called Bronxville. Last winter it furnished an excellent playground 
for the girls who are partial to snow fights, sledding and even skiing. Sarah 
Lawrence girls like the city “for the usual reasons” but also study it seriously 
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The Kurd went leaping up the path and Father Jo¬ 
seph, the Cross pressed against his breast, watched 
him sorrowfully and thought: He runs from God 


and lived for a time in the British reception camp 
at Khanaquin. 

“Honored Sir/* he wrote. “Please excuse, 
but my Altar Cross was gone. Taken by one 
needing comfort. Please send replacement 
swiftly so we worship Sunday. All neighbors 
are Moslem, so you I must trouble and beg 
humble forgiveness, Sir.*’ 

He finished the letter, “Your Honor*s most obedi¬ 
ent servant,” and having signed and folded it, ad¬ 
dressed it, “To High Officer of Royal Air Force at 
Habbaniyah.” Michel put the paper in the band 
of his hat, and shouldering his kit bag marched 
away through the hills, made happy by the old 
priest's faith that he would find transport on the 
road. 

The Valley of Urdia was warming in the morning 
sun. Mountain flowers, opening, unrolled a vivid 
carpet of blue and yellow. Awakening birds made 
music in the high sky, and Father Joseph, placid 
and smiling with his mind free from worry, went to 
join the workers in the fields. 

F ATHER JOSEPH’S letter, graded as a petition 
by the Central Registry of the R.A.F. base at 
Habbaniyah, reached the desk of the Air Officer 
in charge of Administration on the second floor of 
the headquarters building. The A.O.A., a middle- 
aged man, said, “Good God!” and, flushing because 
he used such an expression for such a request, 
turned to an assistant, saying, “This should have 
gone to the Padre’s department, but you’re going 
to Baghdad so you’d better handle it.” 

He looked away from the disturbed face of the 
young man and tried to concentrate on his work. 
Outside, the artificial oasis created by British en¬ 
gineers within the loop of the sluggish Euphrates, 


BY C. VERJVOJV FROST 


This story is about an act of faith. It is par¬ 
ticularly relevant today, when the Christian 
world is shocked at the tragedy of Palestine 


T HE sun, mirrored by the crystal snows of 
the Kurdish hills, spun a web of light over 
the thatched roofs of the Assyrian village of 
Urdia. A halo of red and gold gave it brief and 
unearthly beauty. Fingers of color traced strange 
designs on the whitewashed walls of the little Nes- 
torian church, and hung shimmering curtains to 
hide the bareness of the narrow room and the floor 
of beaten earth. Then, as the tide of light rose to 
flood the altar, color faded, and Father Joseph, 
roused from a vision of glory, saw the Cross was 
gone. 

Characteristically he knew no anger, merely pity. 
The Cross, the original Latin Cross without the Fig¬ 
ure, was of gilded wood and mounted on a square 
block. It stood little more than ten inches high and 
was valued perhaps at half a dinar. The old man 
thought: Not even a Kurd would have stolen it— 
and immediately regretting this suspicion of his 
Moslem neighbors, he nervously stroked his heavy 
black beard and considered penance for allowing 
the thought to root. 

“Who took the Cross had a troubled mind,” Fa¬ 
ther Joseph said into the emptiness of the church, 
and clasping hands stained with the earth of the 
fields, he whispered a prayer and added, “May he 
now be comforted.” 

The priest, having cleansed himself of reproach, 
took up the problem of the missing Cross. If the 
village heard of the loss there would be anger in 
people’s hearts, and most of it turned against the 
Kurds who were landlords of the Assyrians. Father 
Joseph decided replacement was his responsibility, 
but he was perplexed because there was no Chris¬ 
tian community within two hundred miles of Urdia, 
and the nearest Nestorian church was as poor as 
his own. 

In faraway Baghdad, a full six hundred miles to 
the south, a Cross might be purchased, but his worn 
leather purse contained less than ninety fils , and 
when he looked at his patched khaki trousers and 
broken army boots, and fingered the shabby black 
coat which dated from the days of his novitiate, his 
kindly old face crinkled with a hundred wrinkles. 
Father Joseph smiled because it was a jest that after 
so many years he failed to remember he had noth¬ 
ing to sell. 

He went to the door and breathed the sparkling 
air of the mountains, finding peace as he waited for 
inspiration. The village was waking. Roosters 
crowed as they strutted the mud of the pathways, 
and people were leading cattle from the sheds where 
they had been shut overnight. And up the lane 
from the stream where the wheel of the communal 
mill was already turning, came a young man in bat¬ 
tle dress and swaggering wide-brimmed hat, one 
side pinned up with the crossed sabers of the Royal 
Air Force Levies. 

Father Joseph said, “Michel!” and admired the 
way the soldier stopped with a stamp of heavy 
boots and a crisp salute. They trained them well in 
Habbaniyah, where the British had their base, and 
the priest sighed, thinking that war was-a trade his 
ancient race had too long practiced. “Your fur¬ 
lough is over?” he asked. 

“I must report back within three days,” Michel 


replied. “Father, will you pray for me that a car 
will be on the road to take me to the train at 
Mosul?” 

Father Joseph smiled. Here was the inspiration 
he had sought. “There will be a car,” he said. And 
seeing the young man’s doubt, added with simple 
faith, “The car will come because I give you a mis¬ 
sion which is God’s work.” He patted Michel’s 
arm, and bidding him wait, hurried to his quarters 
at the back of the church. 

From his squirrel’s hoard of paper he chose the 
best sheet. He regretted the lack of pen and ink, 
but there was a pencil which had a point. He wrote 
with difficulty, searching his mind for English 
words he had hardly used since the first World War, 
when he had marched with his people from Persia 
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simmered in the merciless sun. Beyond, was the 
drab of the desert, and the A.O.A., remembering 
the cool beauty of the Kurdish highlands, abruptly 
dismissed Flying Officer Eldridge and forgot to 
reprimand him for bad behavior in the mess the 
previous night. 

Eldridge left the building, taking the salute of the 
Assyrian guard who stood between the bronze sig¬ 
nal guns. He was embarrassed and thought: A hell 
of a job, a damn' parson's job—and whipped him¬ 
self into a fury against his superior officer. Eldridge 
had recently been removed from flying duties as a 
disciplinary measure, and his longing for the sky, 
for sleek, turbo-jet fighters, was warping his mind. 

The car which was taking him on a duty run to 
Baghdad passed the iron gates of Habbaniyah. 
Ahead, was a ribbon of road unwinding across a 
flat land where pools of fetid water gathered in 
hollow's of the desert. There was no color, and no 
movement, except columns of dust whipped up by 
the hot wind. The mood of the young man dark¬ 
ened, and looking for a new outlet for his anger he 
picked on the man he was going to see in Baghdad, 
an agent who purchased minor stores for the Com¬ 
mand, and whose name was Shami Elihu. 

Eldridge, who was normally good-looking, made 
his face ugly with a scowl. That damn’ Jew, he 
thought. If we hadn’t made war, where would they 
be? And that mob in America who never heard a 
bomb drop but throw propaganda at us. . . . 

By the time the car was running through the fer¬ 
tile areas newly reclaimed from the desert, and the 
golden dome of Kadhimain was in sight, the young 
man’s mind was poisoned with hatred for Shami 
Elihu, whom he had never met. He found no pleas¬ 
ure in the bustle of Baghdad, and stopping at the 
Regent Hotel in Al-Rashid Street, went to the bar. 

He met people and drank a lot, voicing his gen¬ 


ILIUSTRATED BY FRANCIS CHASE 


eral anger with increasing violence as the heavy 
Cyprus gin took eflect. He forgot to eat, forgot the 
commission to buy The Cross, but remembered his 
appointment with the agent. The office was in the 
banking district near the bazaars, at the top of a 
dark stairway where Eldridge stumbled and found 
new F excuse for his mood. 

When he entered the room he barely glanced at 
the man behind the desk. He said curtly, “Are you 
the R.A.F. agent? Here’s a list of stuff we want.” 
He dropped the document in front of Elihu and 
turned to look at the busy street, ignoring the smile 
of welcome and the outstretched hand. 

E LIHU’S dark, soft eyes hardened. He was a man 
of fifty, a respected citizen of Baghdad, and 
except for the brief period in 1941 when the routed 
followers of the German-inspired Rashid Ali staged 
a pogrom, he had rarely been reminded of his race. 
He thought of himself as an Iraqi, and although he 
often argued in favor of Palestine as a Jewish home, 
he had no desire to leave the country of his birth. 
But the arrogant young man who had so rudely 
entered his office caused him to feci unaccustomed 
anger, and he thought: Ah, you English. You Eng¬ 
lish. Your day has come. Weakness makes you 
turn on the Jews like the Germans did. . . . 

Studying the list of requirements he said abruptly, 
“Some of these items will be hard to find.” 

“Does that mean the price goes up?” 

Shami Elihu did not miss the sneer. He said 
quietly, “Once I was trusted,” and thrilled to see 
the young man swing angrily from the window. 

“Look here—” Eldridge began, then choked on 
the flood of hate stemming from his frustrations. 
Discomforted, he thrust his hands into his pock¬ 
ets, and feeling a crumpled paper, pulled it out. 
“Oh, my God!” he said, suddenly very young and 


troubled because he had forgotten Father Joseph’s 
letter. He was afraid to return to Habbaniyah and 
report his delinquency, which would surely retard 
his chances of getting back to a squadron, and in his 
helplessness he looked at the Jew for the first time. 
“It's something I forgot to buy,” Eldridge muttered. 

Elihu was oddly stirred and somehow repented 
his anger toward a youth who in many ways ro 
sembled his eldest son. Then he hardened himself 
against the impulse to forgive rudeness, and his 
Oriental mind found vindictive pleasure in seeing 
Eldridge in trouble. Putting a smile into his eyes 
the Jew said, “Buying is my trade.” 

“Oh, Lord, no!” The young man was shaken, 
but when he remembered he had to report for guard 
duty at Habbaniyah at sunset, and would not be 
back in time if he now began to search Baghdad 
for a Cross, he said sullenly, “I was told to buy a 
Cross for the Assyrian priest at Urdia. How can I 
ask you?” 

“Because I am a Jew?” 

“Yes,” Eldridge said with returning anger. “Be¬ 
cause you are a Jew.” 

Elihu said with the honey of malice, “We in Iraq 
have many faiths, but all believe in one God.” He 
was pleased by the young man’s embarrassment, and 
thought: God of Israel m^tke him feel his weakness! 
Now let me hear an Englishman ask for a Jew’s 
help! But when Eldridge spoke just as he wished, 
Elihu savored no sweetness because the words 
tumbled out boyishly, and he was again reminded 
of his son. “You don’t mind?” the young man said. 
“I say, I would be grateful if you could—” He held 
out Father Joseph's letter. 

As Shami Elihu read the letter he was moved by 
the simplicity of the appeal, and said spontaneously, 
“Oh, this is very bharming! I will certainly attend 
to it, and at once so the (Continued on page 71) 















If you’re in the mood for touring, New 
York’s Finger Lakes offer some of the 
most beautiful scenery in the world and 
a people whose humor is as dry as their 
wine. It is a quiet land of long memo¬ 
ries and mirrored light and nostalgia 

DESIGNS FOR TOURING—V 


I N MOST parts of the country, when a man 
bites a dog, that’s news. But in the Finger 
Lakes region, they’ve improved on this quite 
a bit. Lake Keuka, the one shaped like a slingshot, 
is probably one of the few bodies of water in the 
world where a man was ever caught by a trout. 

The man was Harry C. Morse of Penn Yan (an 
abbreviation of Pennsylvania and Yankee), and it 
happened 64 years ago when he was only six. In a 
rowboat with his mother, Harry peered over the 
side. Next thing his mother knew, the boy jerked 
back his head with an 8-pound trout threshing about 
on the end of his nose. Photographs made later 
showing a boy with a bandaged nose holding his 
fish were sold as post cards—a collector’s item 
now. 

As for Harry, he became what every boy in the 
lakes country wanted to be at that time—the pilot 
of one of the excursion steamers that used to bring 
the tourists to the lake towns on week ends. When 
these boats passed from the scene, he operated a 
local movie theater till his death a few years ago. 

There are other yarns attesting to the number and 
the size of the trout and bass you can catch in 
the Finger Lakes. One concerns Harry McCon¬ 
nell, also of Penn Yan, who found one of those 
spots where he could always count on getting a 
strike. Year after year the trout he caught here got 
bigger and bigger—until he hooked something he 
couldn’t pull out of the water. Diving overboard, 
Harry followed his line down to the hook and dis¬ 
covered he’d caught a grand piano! 

How the piano got there is still a mystery. How 
the Finger Lakes themselves got there is better un¬ 
derstood, and you can take your choice of explana¬ 
tions: The Indians said the lakes were the handprint 
of the Great Spirit who touched this land in bless¬ 
ing. Geologists say the Pleistocene glaciers bull¬ 
dozed the lakes out of small rivers and sealed them 
ofT with great heaps of debris. 

In either event, this round and tempting handful 
of America contains some of the most beautiful lake 
scenery in the world, with the added attraction of 
hundreds of spectacular glens and waterfalls. One 
of the latter, Taughannock, just above Ithaca on 
Route 89, is the highest falls east of the Rockies, 
beating Niagara by 50 feet. The Finger Lakes 
country has also given us such diverse American in- 
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ROUTES: National Road 20 is the main east- 
west highway from Albany to Buffalo. Round 
trips off Route 20 through the Finger Lakes 
country average about 250 miles, via State 
Roads 41, 38, 89, 14 and 21. Good roads 
throughout; even “unimproved” roads are in 
fairly good condition. 

ACCOMMODATIONS: Best bets for overnight 
stops are on the beaten paths—Skaneateles, 
Auburn, Canandaigua, Penn Yan, Watkins 
Glen, Ithaca. Rates are moderate, averaging 
about $2.50 per day per person. No swank. 


Lakeside cottages are available by the week, 
month or season, but reservations should be 
made early. 

FOOD; Restaurants are simple, unpretentious 
and about average in food and prices. Krebs’ 
restaurant at Skaneateles is perhaps most fa¬ 
mous: all you can eat for $3.50, open May to 
November. 

CLIMATE: Typical of North Temperate Zone.! 
In spring and summer, there are warm days, 
cool nights. The best time for sight-seeing: I 
spring or fall. 
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SCALE OF MILES 


WHAT TO DO: Public beaches and picnic 
grounds available in all lakeside towns; most 
have public golf courses and tennis courts. 
Boats for rent for sailing, cruising and fishing. 
Fishing seasons: April through September for 
brook and lake trout; July to November for 
largemouthed and smallniouthed bass; May to 
November for pike and perch. Licenses and 
guides available locally. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION: Write 
Harry J. Melone, Finger Lakes Association, 
Auburn, N. Y. 


\ HAT TO WEAR: For comfortable traveling 
Jid sight-seeing: flannel or gabardine slacks 
ith tweed sport jacket, or a tweed or flannel 
j it. Brogue shoes or moccasin-type footwear. 

[HAT TO SEE: Canandaigua Courthouse, 
fJhere Susan B. Anthony was fined for voting 
tot a national election. First Congregational 
Kmrch in Canandaigua, dating from the early 
e, [>th century. The home of Jemima Wilkinson 
5 car Penn Yan). Taughannoek Falls, near 
haca. Freeville Spiritualist Assembly, June 
September. Seenie views throughout region. 
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stitutions as the sundae and the electric chair, tee¬ 
totalers and silent movies, the Bloomer Girls and 
David Harum, the first airplane to take ofT from 
water and ihc driest of humor and champagne. 

The first thing you notice about the lake country, 
and the principal tourist attraction, is, of course, the 
scenery; and this is not the variety today’s Far West¬ 
erner would call “stupendous.” Alter all, the entire 
lakes region—some 60 miles wide and 40 miles deep 
covers little more ground than Greater Los An¬ 
geles. You can circle any of the lakes in two or three 
hours, and see them all during the week end if that's 
all the time you have. Distances are as short as 
memories arc long; and the beauty of the region, 
like the temperament of its people, is a matter of 
intensity rather than grandeur. 

The lakes are not large, but when you sec them, 
you sec them whole, as a jewel is seen when you snap 
open the lid of the box. Their blue, when they arc 
blue, is no diluted reflection of the sky. The closest 
you’Jl come to it in words is “that old, sensuous, 
ramifying, interpolating, transboreal blue” that 
Mark Twain found in a piece of ancient ceramics. 
A passing cloud shadow can turn this same blue into 
ice green or pink wet coral or brooding bruise pur¬ 
ple. And when the sun strikes the lakes again, the 
air over the hills is full of their flashing. 

Mother Nature Does It With Mirrors 

It’s a country of mirrored light—the kind you 
watch rather than see—and the best times to watch 
it arc spring and fall. Then, the sunlight slants un¬ 
der the turning leaves of woods and vineyards, and 
the effect is a kind of internal illumination of the 
foliage, as though light had taken the place of flow¬ 
ing sap. The sloping lakesides obligingly tilt their 
pictures up against the horizon to better your view. 

Driving through this country on a fine spring 
day is like traveling over an earth as light and buoy¬ 
ant as a cloud. It’s the lakes that make this illusion 
so real. They’re like great gaps through which you 
can see the sky on the other side of the world. 

“Don’t grow' potatoes though,” a local farmer 
may tell you when you pull up into his barn lot to 
admire the view. If he feels loquacious, that is. 
People here do not unburden themselves for pub¬ 
lication except at election time, when they vote the 
straight Republican ticket. As communities they 
live alone and like it, remaining more or less aloof 
even from neighboring towns. The summer resi¬ 
dents, mostly from Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo, 
are treated fairly and kindly but they are not 
slapped on the back and taken into the family. Nor 
do the lake dwellers take readily to innovations. 

“They always get around to doing the thing,” the 
editor of a local weekly tells you, “but they take a 
generation or so to mull it over first.” He confesses, 
though, that he's still an “outsider,” having lived 
here only 20 years. An “insider,” Warren Hunting 
Smith, now of Yale University, puts it another way: 
“A gentleman,” he quotes an old book of etiquette, 
“need never carry a watch. For what has a gentle¬ 
man to do with time?" 

Within the family circle of the community, 
however, there is an unusual amount of personal 
freedom, loyalty and tolerance for the little eccen¬ 
tricities that may crop out here and there: a Mrs. 
Birdseye who used to collect dead cats, dogs, canar¬ 
ies, even livestock and poultry to stuff and decorate 
her mid-Victorian parlor; a spinster mentioned by 
Washington Irving as “sweet little Nellie” who in 
later years used to say she wished she could run a 
locomotive down her back alley and kill all the chil¬ 
dren; a dowager who left her heirs 80-odd petti¬ 
coats and 147 shirtwaists; the twittery little lady 
who used to play the organ in church and generally 
forgot to remove her fur gloves—these are a few of 
the characters who found understanding in Geneva, 
New York, as Warren Smith recalls in his Elegant 
but Salubrious Village. 

Eccentrics are naturally no more numerous in 
Geneva or the lakes region than anywhere else, but 
they think they are happier and more useful. Con¬ 
sider, for instance, the woman-hating bachelor, 
William Smith, who used to exchange spirit mes¬ 
sages with Socrates, Caesar and his “Aunt Sally,” 
and who founded Hobart College for Women. Or 
the Hobart president, who would “casually confis¬ 
cate any horse and carriage that he saw on the 
street” or “calmly stop fast trains on the New York 
Central by pulling the chain and announcing that 
he, the president of Hobart College, wished to get off 
at Lyons,” a near-by stop. (Continued on page 36; 
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“Darling, Mother asked you a question. 
Where are the bottoms of the pajamas?” I 
sank into an imaginary hole in the floor 








The romance of Leona. A love story of which her mother by no means approves 


I EONA'S mother is going to talk 
- her into being so mad. Leona 
I is my fiancde. How I came to 
be engaged to her in the first place is 
not easy to explain. Why try? I mean, 
since l first met her my whole life is 
a series of anticlimaxes. I thought 1 
hated girls like her and then, all of a 
sudden—voom—I love them, Leona 
told me. Then her mother decided I 
ought to get something for Leona as 
an engagement gift. Which is what 
started everything. 

It was a nice gift, l thought, when I 
bought it. A pair of genuine, im¬ 
ported, 100 per cent exorbitant, silk¬ 
looking pajamas, with a long top. 
Leona loved it, her mother thought. 
That is, until they unwrapped the 
package. 

“It's so long said I eona, brightly, 
holding the top up against herself. 


The salesgirl who modeled it for me 
had looked a shade better in it, per¬ 
haps, but that might have been due 
to the lighting in the store. 

I said, “It's supposed to be New 
Look, isn't it? Anyway, it only comes 
down to—well, the upper part of your 
lower extremities.-” I got out of that 
one pretty nicely, I thought. Leona’s 
mother only glared at me a little be¬ 
fore she adjusted her horn-rims and 
sighted them in the general direction 
of (he pajamas. “They’re atrocious,” 
she said genteelly. She sniffed around 
the box for a moment. “May l ask,” 
she asked, “where are the bottoms to 
these pajamas?” 

I glanced around the rug. Leona’s 
mother's rugs match her ankles. 
I hick. There were no pajama bottoms 
on the rug. Leona carefully picked 
"P an imaginary loose end of con¬ 


versation. “Darling, Mother asked 
you a question. Where are the bot¬ 
toms to these pajamas?” 

I said, “That’s what's so wonder¬ 
ful about this pair of pajamas, honey. 
They’re only a top.” 

That's all, brother. I got out of the 
house with only a few minor bruises. 

I TOOK the pajamas back to Mar¬ 
vin Brothers' Department Store to 
exchange them, like Leona's mother 
said. All the way down to the store in 
the cab, I rehearsed my speech to the 
complaint department. 1 knew for 
sure that the man in charge would 
turn out to be a lady who would turn 
out to look like Leona's mother. 

“Lissen, you old crab.” 1 would say, 
“hurry up and change these pajamas 
into an umbrella or something before 
I elope without your consent.” 


The cabby was a sympathetic type. 
He turned almost squarely around 
and said, “Will you kindly shut up? 
How can I work on my novel with 
you bellyachin’ like a lovesick cow?” 
Without even trying, w r e just barely 
missed forever becoming part of a 
quaint little ten-ton truck. 

We recovered in time to stop for a 
red light. 

I said to the cabdriver, “Lissen, you 
old crab—” 

“Yeah, yeah, I know,” he inter¬ 
rupted me. “I should hurry up and 
change these pajamas for you before 
you elope without my consent.” 

“How did you know?” I asked, 
looking up at his picture on the cab¬ 
by's registration card, just to make 
sure he wasn’t Leona's mother. 

“How did / know?” He snorted. 
“You been saying the same thing 
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over and over, ever since I picked 
y£m up. I oughta charge you extra. 
You’re distractin’ me from my work. 
In the book I’m writing, where the boy 
meets the girl, instead of kissing her 
on the lips, he’s kickin' her in the 
teeth, and all on accounts the way 
you’re talkin'." 

We took a corner on two wheels, 
neither of them on our car. 

‘'You see’’—the cabby was talking 
into the rear-view mirror now “in 
my story, it’s different. Boy meets 
girl, boy loses girl, girl stays lost." He 
paused dramatically. We were drift¬ 
ing through a red light. “How do you 
like that for a real switch, huh?" 

'‘You’re nuts,’’ 1 said into the mir¬ 
ror. “Who wants a lost girl?" 

The cabby was belligerent. He 
turned a full hundred and eighty de¬ 
grees from the front and pointed a 
well-chewed index finger at me. “Lis- 
sen,’’ he said, '‘why must always the 
boy get the girl at the end? Why?" 

I OPENED my eyes, expecting to 
find us bearing down on a truck or 
a pedestrian or a building. But we 
were standing still. I looked outside 
and saw the 39th Street entrance to 
Marvin Brothers' Department Store. 
We were there. 

“I give up," I said. “Write it vour 
own way. How much for the ride?’’ 

“Fifty cents. And what kinda end¬ 
ing would you suggest, smart guy?" 

A man in a blue serge suit with au¬ 
thentic New York City brass buttons 
on it. came over to ask us if we had 
permission to stage a demonstration. 

My literary cabby waved him away. 
“Blow, kid, you bother me," he said. 
“I’m right in the middle of a book." 

I peeled off a dollar bill and threw 
it. I was in a hurry, suddenly. 
“Goodby," I said, trotting up to the 
store. 

The cabby yelled, “Hey, Swifty, 
wait a minute—’’ 

Out of the back of my head I no¬ 
ticed the gentleman in the blue serge 
suit with the yellow buttons begin¬ 
ning to write a book of his own. 
“Don't worry! Keep the change!" I 
yelled back. . . . 

The outer-office girl and I chatted 
very pleasantly while I was waiting 
to be admitted to the inner sanctum, 
the room in w'hich I was to complain. 
She was strictly a gum chewer.. and 
although I’m sure Leona’s mother 
wouldn’t have liked it anyway our 


conversation was not intimate, and 
lasted only until a buzzer buzzed and 
the secretary said, “You may go in 
now, Mr. Evans." You can see how 
far I got. She was still calling me by 
my last name. 

So, anyway, I went in now. 

Believe me, there could be no com¬ 
plaint about the Marvin Brothers’ 
Complaint Department. It was a she. 
A masterpiece in red and cream. The 
interior decorator dashed that one off 
and then burned the blueprint. 

She had red hair, peach es-and- 
cream complexion, blue eyes. She was 
crispy and crunchy, with milk and 
cream and sugar and fruit. She was 
bite-size. She was shot out of guns. 
She was the Complaint Department. 
Her name was Janet Carter. Miss. 
No rings. 

She said, “Enjoying yourself?" 

1 said. “Immensely." 

She said, “I understand there is 
some misunderstanding about a pa¬ 
jama top?" 

It occurred to me that I would 
be quite happy to spend just about 
all my free time from now until my 
wedding day discussing misunder¬ 
standings about pajama tops with 
Miss Carter. And as an afterthought 
I allowed myself to dwell on what 
she might look like in the very pa¬ 
jama top under discussion. 

She blushed right out to the ends of 
her red hair. I said, “I didn’t even say 
anything yet," 

“Never mind. Now, about this ex¬ 
change, Mr. — ?" 

"Evans,” I said, shyly. “But you 
can call me Lincoln — ” 

“Your first name won’t be neces¬ 
sary — " 

“ — 6-0947,’’ I continued. “May I 
call you Algonquin 3 or Murray Hill 
5 or something like that?" 

She said, “The exchange is Beach- 
view 4, and—" she flustered to a stop. 
“I seem to have said that without 
thinking," she admitted. 

I said, “Look, possibly we can take 
Lincoln 6 and Beachview 4, put them 
together, and come up with Evans 2?" 

“I laugh, grudgingly,** she said. 
“But now. about that pajama top—’’ 

I said, "Look, Miss Carter, I never 
thought, while I was working my way 
up through all the various depart¬ 
ments of Marvin Brothers’ Depart¬ 
ment Store telling my story over and 
over again to a long line of things 
swishing by in long skirts, that I 


would wind up in such an enviable 
position. But I promised myself that I 
would not go through this story 
again." 

She looked unhappy. 

“Unless," I added, "1 reached the 
top." 

“In the matter of complaints,” she 
said hopefully, “1 am the top." 

“That’s altogether fitting, Miss Car¬ 
ter," 1 said, eying her jersey bodice. 
'‘A few' days ago, with no malice 
aforethought, 1 bought here a pajama 
top for my fiancee, strictly o\it of the 
goodness of my mother-in-law's 
heart. Now, she and my mother-in- 
law' like the gift all right. It’s just that 
they told me to exchange it for some¬ 
thing that comes in two pieces. Or 
maybe an umbrella. But mostly they 
prefer something in two pieces, my 
mother-in-law said.” 

“How about a bow and arrow?*’ 
asked Miss Carter. She was looking 
studiously at a sheaf of papers on her 
desk. Reminded me of the Army. ”1 
see by the sales slip that the item was 
monogrammed,” she said, meaning¬ 
fully. 

I said, “Oh, well, if you want to be¬ 
lieve everything you read in the sales 
slips — ’’ 

“You know, of course, that we 
don’t usually exchange any merchan¬ 
dise which has been monogrammed. 
It’s contrary to the accepted policy of 
the store." 

“Listen, it cost $32.98, reduced al¬ 
ready," I said wildly. “And the tax — ’’ 

“However," she said, “we might 
make an exception in this one case. 
If you’ll hand over the pajama top, 
we’ll exchange it for something of 
equal value. How’s that, Mr. Evans?" 

I said, “Oh, wonderful. That’s won¬ 
derful, Miss Carter. But there’s just 
one thing. About this exchange—w'ell 
you see, the thing is. I don’t have the 
pajama top to make the exchange — 
with." 

“You mean — with which to make 
the exchange, Mr. Evans?’’ 

I said, “Yes.” 

Suddenly it dawned on her what* I 
was saying. “Wait a minute! Do you 
mean to tell me that you’re trying to 
get us to make an exchange when you 
don’t even have anything to make the 
exchange with?” 

“With which to make the exchange, 
you mean — ” 

But she wasn’t in the mood. “Of all 
the nerve!" she said. 


“Well, you see,” I said, “that’s the 
crux of the whole situation. That’s 
why 1 came all the way up to you. 1 
had the pajama top, but 1 came here 
bv cab. 1 think maybe I left it in the 
cab.” 

Miss Carter had a ready answer. 
“Go find it," she said. 

“Listen," 1 said. "That’s gonna 
take a little time. Maybe you could 
exchange it for me meanwhile, and 
I’ll bring it back as soon as 1 find it?" 

“We are not." said Miss Carter, 
“crazy. How do we know we’ll ever 
see you again?" 

I gave Miss Carter a long, slow, 
look. I thought: Are you kidding? 

“All right," she said, “I know what 
you're thinking, but it won’t do. It 
just won't do!” 

“You,” I said, bitterly, “arc going 
to break up a perfectly wonderful tri¬ 
angle consisting of me, my fiancee 
and my mother-in-law. Yon will rue 
the day," I added, in what 1 fondly 
thought was a menacing manner. I 
got up and started for the door. But 
I was walking very slowly. 

“Wait a minute,” Miss Carter called 
to me. “I’ll check with the vice-presi¬ 
dent in charge of—of things,” she 
said. “Maybe something can be 
done.” 

I about-faced like they taught me 
in the Army and said, “When will you 
talk to him?" 

Miss Carter thought a minute. 
“This afternoon. You come in again 
tomorrow. Meanwhile, if you can 
find that taxicab—" 

I said, “How about cocktails this 
afternoon, and you can tell me what 
the vice-president said?” 

T HE vice-president in charge of— 
of things—for Marvin Brothers’ 
Department Store, I learned from 
Janet over a moist dry Martini that 
afternoon, was a hard man to con¬ 
vince. Janet had decided that we 
might as well be very friendly, in a 
businesslike way, about this whole af¬ 
fair: so it was all right to call each 
other by our first names. 

Janet promised to be very nice to 
the vice-president in the morning and 
make another try at it, while 1 tried to 
find my missing cabdriver. 1 took her 
home and then went and had dinner 
with Leona and her mother. It was a 
wonderful dinner, they told me. 

My boss was an awful boor the next 
(Continued on page 14) 









he picture story of Lucimia, Poland, shows a small-scale hint of what Ameri- 
m aid as proposed in the Marshall Plan can do to lift the pall of hopelessness 
om Europe’s devastated peoples. Lucimia was a village of some eight hundred 
sasants who were forced to evacuate as the lines of battle advanced on them, 
he war swept the land, destroyed every building and leveled the forests, 
ucimia perished. But one day peace came again/ and family by family the 
/acues picked their way back to the bare waste they still considered home, 
hey built crude bunkers (above), and in them the families hovered about wood 
res for warmth and light (below). Someday they would build houses, but that 
iemed depressingly far off, for they had no materials. Then, in mid-1946, an 
merican Friends Service Committee truck lumbered into the village and de- 
osited a great pile of building rock. Other trucks followed. Lucimia had 
een scheduled for first help by the Ministry of Reconstruction because of 
le thorough devastation it had suffered. The village again stirred with life 



Unless we wage and win a vast war for men’s minds 
in Europe the Marshall Plan will turn out to have 
been just another expensive stop-gap, says the author 
of the MeMahon Act for the control of atomic energy 


T HE American people are 
being sold the Marshall Plan 
as the final step in a long list 
of save-the-peace measures. Bretton 
Woods, the United Nations, United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad¬ 
ministration, the British Loan—each 
one of these was bought by Americans 
as a separate and complete package. 
Each was important and necessary. 
Each was postulated on the belief in 
Russian postwar co-operation instead 
of the intransigearicd and obduracy 
she has recently been showing. In 
each case our people thought they 
were making the final necessary con¬ 
tribution for peace. They were over¬ 
sold. 

Make no mistake: I am for the Mar¬ 
shall Plan. I believe it is absolutely 
necessary. But I do not believe it will 
accomplish what its supporters hope 
for it, unless it is accompanied by 
Operation Freedom. 

Just as the Marshall Plan is intended 
to bring sustenance to the body of 
Europe, so Operation Freedom is de¬ 
signed to bring direction, meaning 
and hope to the minds of its people. 
Operation Freedom is my program of 
insurance for the Marshall Plan and 
for the avoidance of war. 

The controlled splitting of the atom 
has brought a new age into being. This 
new age requires new understanding, 
new conceptions and new answers. 
The sooner the people of the world 
come to understand the fundamental 
nature of the revolution that has taken 
place in society, the better our chance 
for controlling that revolution and 
thus of surviving. To permit large 
masses of people anywhere in the 
world to remain in darkness as to the 
great evil and great good inherent in 
the use of atomic energy is to gamble 
with human destiny. 

The conditions for survival have 
changed. It will be no violation of 
the spirit of secrecy which governs so 
many of our affairs these days, to 
make certain assertions concerning 
these new conditions. 

The United States of America now 
has aboveground sufficient radioactive 
material so that, were it efficiently 
applied, all human life on the planet 
would be annihilated. We have on 
order various means for such applica¬ 
tions. We have on hand now materials 
and means whereby if we chose we 
could extinguish nearly every living 
thing in an area such as my own New 
England. We have on hand now ma¬ 
terial means which, if used in certain 
fashions, would destroy the repro¬ 
ductive faculties of our whole nation, 
leaving the American people sterile 
and barren, or capable of birthing 
only monsters and sons and daughters 
with broken genes, so that our line 
would perish. 

We have offered to internationalize 
these materials and means, so that 
they may never be used destructively, 
but our offer has been turned down by 
Russia alone. 

Beyond all reasonable doubt Russia 
also has aboveground and on hand to¬ 
day radioactive materials enough to 
extinguish all human life. Beyond 
any doubt Russia has on order the 
means for applying such materials. 
Beyond doubt Russia has above¬ 


ground the materials which can bring 
about the genetic death of a nation; 
and the means for that are on order 
in Russia—beyond doubt. 

All over the world the atomic 
furnaces are lighting up; they will not 
be extinguished while civilization any¬ 
where endures. 

I am not violating the spirit of 
secrecy when I assure you that behind 
the thick walls of our atomic factories, 
we have already ascertained a second 
set of facts to match those lethal dis¬ 
coveries I have outlined. We an¬ 
nounce that the delivery of man from 
his hardest toils is at hand and that 
the engines for this delivery are on 
order. In our hands we hold power 
—physical power—in unimaginable 
abundance. On the day we are able to 
abandon concentration on military 
research we shall be able to proceed 
in a steady, fabulous transition to an 
age in which every man can be in 
private possession of such energies as 
hardly any men had dreamed of. 

Atomic Industrial Progress 

This transition can be made with¬ 
out injury to our economy. On the 
contrary, if and when we are able to 
take hold of these majestic instru¬ 
ments, there will ensue an expansion 
of industrial activities, of new enter¬ 
prises and services, that will pale all 
the past records of industrial progress 
put together. What steam, gasoline 
and electricity have achieved will all 
seem trivial. And yet all these familiar 
facilities will be required abundantly 
in the age of infinite abundance. 

In short, the alternatives are these: 
ruin or renaissance. A new earth—a 
paradise made for man with man's 
own ingenuity and integrity—or no 
earth. 

Since the end of the war the United 
States has authorized $5.9 billion for 
the Bretton Woods financial institu¬ 
tions, $3.4 billion for UNRRA and 
other grants, $3.6 billion for relief 
and other aid, $9.2 billion in loans and 
property credits for foreign countries; 
a total of $22.1 billion. 

Now the President has asked Con¬ 
gress for a current appropriation of 
$6.8 billion to carry the Marshall Plan, 
through its first phase, until June 30, 
1949. We should not lead the Ameri¬ 
can public to believe that the spending 
of this sum—or even the $17 billion 
asked for the full 4|-year program— 
will bring Europe permanent pros¬ 
perity or the world eternal peace. The 
Marshall Plan is worth every cent it 
will cost; it will accomplish a great 
deal but, unlike a certain well-adver¬ 
tised brand of soap flakes, it will not 
do everything. 

It is important, in my opinion, that 
our people understand this now. In 
the dictatorship countries, the rulers 
plan programs, carry them out and 
let the people be damned. In a de¬ 
mocracy the people must be sold. But 
they should not be oversold lest, in dis¬ 
gust, they throw up their hands when 
they should be working hardest. 

I would rather that my fellow 
Americans realized now—so that they 
will not be disappointed later—that 
what the Marshall Plan can accom¬ 
plish is to help Europe get back on its 
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feet economically; that is, save the 
physical Europe, and in so doing, buy 
us that most precious of raw materials 
—time. But is Europe to be restored 
only to go back to the multinational 
rivalries and eternal wars of the old 
days? Is the physical body to be 
saved while the body politic is per¬ 
mitted to rot? Are we to help build 
up the countries of Europe only to 
give the Communists a richer prize? 

If the European Recovery Program 
will buy us time, how much time do 
, we get, and what are we to do with it? 

The President’s Air Policy Commis¬ 
sion recently designated the end of 
1952 as the date when other nations 
will almost assuredly have atomic 
bombs in quantity. (Some experts 
estimate that this condition will exist 
even earlier.) This roughly corre¬ 
sponds to the period of the Marshall 
Plan. In other words, in the years im¬ 
mediately ahead we have a limited 
interval during which the common 
problems of mankind may yet con- 
i ceivably be settled by enlightenment, 
discussion and peaceful co-operation 
among nations. After that period, the 
use of atomic weapons will almost 
certainly be available to any nation 
intent on world domination. 

If, at that time, the minds of men 
are still as misguided, as uninformed 
and as suspicious as they are today, 
it may then be too late to settle any 
issue other than by an atomic, bio¬ 
logic, supersonic war. And, of course, 
that will settle no issues for in such a 
war there will be no victor. 

There is so little time and there is 
so much to do that it would be 
criminal not to utilize every available 
moment. Today the world seems to 
be rushing headlong down the arma¬ 
ments raceway onto the field of battle. 
Our every effort, in the time we have 
left, must be concentrated on ridding 
the world of its war psychosis, on 
seeking to create an atmosphere of 
peaceful co-operation. This, it seems 
to me, is a gigantic job of mass edu¬ 
cation. 

' For almost thirty years, there has 
been conducted upon this planet a 
, systematic campaign to destroy all 
trust in democratic society, in human 
liberty, and in all the beliefs that are 
the sum total of Christian heritage. 

Advertising in Reverse 

i 

I can, perhaps, give some notion of 
the damage that has been done every¬ 
where on earth to American concepts, 
American purposes, and American 
achievements, by analogue. Suppose 
that all the billions we Americans had 
spent to advertise our products here at 
home these last thirty years had been 
spent with the same skill and enthusi¬ 
asm to tell the people of this nation 
that those products were unfit for use, 
that the consumer was a fool to buy, 
and that our government, our courts, 
our Constitution and our schools 
were the institutions of malicious im¬ 
beciles. 

The answer is self-evident. Not 
thirty years, but one year of such a 
campaign would wreck our confi¬ 
dence in ourselves, bring down our 
economy and blight the life of every 
person. 

A similar campaign has raged 
against us all this long time and with 
just such results in the brains of hun¬ 
dreds of millions of human beings the 
world over. It is a marvel that there 
remains in other men as much confi¬ 
dence in America as they still exhibit. 
It is long past time to stop this pesti¬ 
lence of propaganda. 

I have a plan which I call Opera¬ 


tion Freedom. It is not intended as a 
substitute for the Marshall Plan, but 
to supplement it. Together, they will 
not guarantee peace, but they will 
give the world its best chance for 
peace; they will not guarantee an end 
to the atomic armaments race, but 
they will give the world its best chance 
for it; they will not guarantee atomic 
prosperity, but they will give the best 
chance for atomic prosperity. 

Operation Freedom is nothing 
more nor less than a European edu¬ 
cation program. (There are many rea¬ 
sons why this program should not be 
confined to Europe but should be 
world-wide.) Its immediate purpose 
would be to save the soul of Europe 
at the same time that the body was 
being restored to health. It would 
have to be an education and informa¬ 
tion program so vast that in a few 
short years it could undo the damage 
perpetrated on the democratic way of 
life by Communism’s thirty-year war 
of calumny. 

A Vast Publicity Project 

This is a program for which Ameri¬ 
cans are peculiarly fitted. Nowhere 
else has the art of advertising and 
selling been so extensively practiced. 
We can appreciate that such a pro¬ 
gram will require the utmost efforts 
of our most skillful personnel in the 
various fields of communications: the 
press, radio, television, motion pic¬ 
tures, periodicals, books and graphic 
arts. We would have to utilize the 
services of our best educators, psy¬ 
chologists and sociologists; our most 
expert public-relations and advertis¬ 
ing specialists; our finest writers, ac¬ 
tors and artists. 

Practically, a public-relations pro¬ 
gram such as I visualize means the 
establishment in many lands of short 
and long-wave radio stations, utilized 
to broadcast 24 hours daily in all ma¬ 
jor languages. It means the wide¬ 
spread distribution of radio receivers 
throughout strategic areas where we 
want the people to hear our story. It 
means the opening of numerous in¬ 
formation centers. It means aid to 
schools and libraries abroad and the 
exchange of many more students. It 
means the production and distribu¬ 
tion of motion pictures to tell our 
story in terms suitable for exhibition 
throughout the world. It means the 
use of paid advertising in the foreign 
press and on local foreign radio sta¬ 
tions. 

It means the world-wide distribu¬ 
tion of American books, magazines 
and newspapers, translated for for¬ 
eign consumption. Nothing could 
bring a clearer picture of the meaning 
of American freedom to the average 
European than the distribution of 
thousands of regular issues of Ameri¬ 
can newspapers and magazines. Any¬ 
thing less than this and we lose to the 
Communists the ideological struggle 
for the possession of men’s minds. 

The cost of such a program will, of 
course, be high. But it will be reck¬ 
oned highest by those who do not 
realize the eschatological choice 
which the discovery of nuclear fission 
has forced upon mankind. I have es¬ 
timated the cost at between two and 
three hundred million dollars a year. 
Roughly, one and one-half per cent 
of our present military budget, to 
preserve the peace if possible; to win 
us much-needed allies if peace is not 
possible. 

The purpose of this huge setup 
would be threefold: (1) to counteract 
the Communist canards against 

(Contirxuued on page 32) 



The walls of Lucimia’s new houses are made of cement blocks, each weighing 80 
pounds. To simplify transportation, the Friends Committee hauled in the hand 
machinery and a wooden barracks for a “betonarnia,” where the cement blocks 
are made. They kept it well supplied with cement and sand, and by spring of 
1947 thousands of blocks were piled up ready for the beginning of construction 



The Polish government provided the design and loaned the greater part of the 
building costs to the occupants. By winter some of the houses were completed 
(above), others were well on the way. Lucimia again is comfortably housed. 
Below is the home of the “soltice,” or mayor, but it is not different from the, 
other Lucimia houses. Inside, it is warm and clean, and the stove is a center 
of neighborhood social life. At the stove is Mayor Josef Ostrach; his wife 
Marianna is at the spinning wheel, and with them are two of their three children 
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The guide lighted the newspaper as the sightseers gathered cautiously round the hole. “Fair gives yer the creeps! said the woman standing next to Mr. Martingale 
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Mr. Martingale’s business was risky but profitable—be was a self-made widower 

BY LAURENCE KIRK 


S TANLEY MARTINGALE was a mild-man¬ 
nered man of average height. He was also a 
wife killer. There was nothing passionate 
about it. The idea of killing did not come to him 
suddenly in a gust of anger; it was there all the time. 
The marriage was merely a means to that end. It 
was really a form of investment. He married a 
woman just as he might buy some shares in the stock 
market. Later he sold out by killing her. He was a 
house agent by profession and sometimes invested 
in real estate as well. 

Like others of his kind he selected the women 
carefully. They were invariably rather plain to look 
at, not very young, and in possession of an income 
of their own. At the same time they must not be 
too rich, for that would arouse suspicion. About 
five thousand pounds was the ideal figure. It did not 
matter to him whether they were widows or spin¬ 
sters. It was however a firm rule with him never to 
operate in the same neighborhood twice. Lucy, his 
first wife, was married in Liverpool and buried in 
Liverpool. Rose, his second, lived in Newcastle and 
died there. Ada, the third, was still alive after two 
years of marriage and lived with him at Golder’s 
Green. Ada knew that he had been married to 
Rose, but she did not know about Lucy. In the 
same way when Ada went, his next wife would know 
about her, but not about Rose or Lucy. It inspired 
confidence and compassion to be a widower at the 
age of forty-five; but it did not do to have been a 
widower too often. 

As he sat by the fire in the house at Golder’s 
Green that March evening, Mr. Martingale was 
thinking that it was quite time that Ada did go. She 
was sewing opposite him by the fire while he was 
reading the evening paper. It was her house where 
they were living, and the room was grossly over¬ 
furnished, with pictures and knickknacks every¬ 
where. Ada herself was as blowzy as the room, and 
she had a slight cold and sniffed occasionally. 

Quite time, Mr. Martingale thought to himself as 
he turned the page. But he realized that he had to 
be very careful. Most people look back with hor¬ 
ror at the risks they took when they were beginners 
in some form of activity: swimming, for instance, 
or driving a car or flying. Mr. Martingale was no 
exception; for he had been amateurish enough to 
kill his first wife with arsenic. It had been well done 
in its way, and there had not been a breath of sus¬ 
picion that anything was wrong. But that did not 
alter the fact that it would never do for Lucy to be 
exhumed. As for Rose, he did not quite know how 
he stood in her case; for she had died naturally of 
pneumonia just when he was all ready for her to 
die in a manner of his own devising. 

That manner, unfortunately, had been specially 
designed for Rose and would be no good for Ada. 
Rose had been going to die accidentally of carbon 
monoxide poisoning. She had a car which took a 
long time to warm up, and Mr. Martingale had no¬ 
ticed how she used to run it for five minutes in the 
garage with all its windows shut. It would only re¬ 
quire a little tinkering with the exhaust to send the 
fumes into the closed car instead of out of it, and 
Mr. Martingale had had it all worked out when the 
pneumonia supervened. But that would not do for 
Ada who did not drive a car. All that he had de¬ 
cided so far was that this time it would happen on 
their holiday which they always took abroad. 

Mr. Martingale put down his paper and stared 
into the fire for a moment. It was when a piece of 
burning coal fell off into the grate that something 
clicked in his mind. As he bent forward and put it 
back on the fire with the tongs, he was thinking of 
another occasion, years ago, when he had seen 
something burning, falling and falling, down and 
down, until he could follow it no longer. 

A little gleam canr, into his eye as he went on 
staring at the fire, then Ada interrupted. 


“Well, my dear, a penny for your thoughts!” 

Mr. Martingale did not reply immediately. 

“I was thinking,” he said at last, “that it would be 
a good thing if wc took our holiday early this year.” 
Ada replied in her usual brisk manner. 

“Well, that would suit me, Tm sure. But we must 
go abroad, of course, as usual. Remember you 
promised.” 

“I haven’t forgotten, dear. As a matter of fact a 
man was talking to me today, saying how attractive 
it was in Touraine, France, and quite cheap.” 

“Touraine?” Ada looked up. “That’s the cha¬ 
teau country, isn't it?” 

“Yes, dear, and the lilac and wisteria would be 
out if we went in May.” 

Ada bit noisily through a piece of thread. 

“Well, dear, it sounds like a pleasant change. But 
you mustn’t expect me to do too much; my feet 
aren’t getting any younger.” 

Mr. Martingale got up and put the fireguard in 
front of the fire preparatory to going to bed. 

“I'll make some inquiries in the morning,” he 
said quietly. It was only then that he remembered 
the name of the chateau which he particularly 
wanted to visit. Loches. Yes, that was the place. 
Loches. 

T HE Martingales arrived at Loches by bus at 
half past three on a Wednesday afternoon. They 
could have done all the chateaux in a conducted 
tour, but that would have been too tiring for Ada 
as well as difficult for himself. So they stayed a 
night or two nights at each place'and did their sight¬ 
seeing independently in their own time. The lilac 
and the wisteria were out, and the weather was fine 
and warm. Ada was enjoying the rich food in the 
hotels, and also complaining about her feet. 

Ada normally had a nap after lunch, and as she 
had not been able to have it this particular day, Mr. 
Martingale was relying on her having it when they 
arrived at the hotel. She did not disappoint him; 
and he left her lying on her bed eating sweets while 
he went out for a walk around the town. They al¬ 
ways occupied separate rooms, and Ada did not 
know that he changed his jacket and his hat and 
put on a pair of dark glasses before he went for his 
walk. 

It was over twenty years since Mr. Martingale 
had been in Loches. He had been there on a bicycle 
tour the last time, and the pretty town with its white 
houses and blue slates, its gay chateau and grim dun¬ 
geons, had made quite an impression on him. It 
was the dungeons which had brought him back now. 
Loches had been the Buchenwald of its time, and he 
seemed to remember a dark cell there with a round 
gaping hole in one corner, which went down and 
down into the bowels of the earth. An oubliette was 
what they called it, and the guide had said that if 
anyone ever did fall down there the body would 
never be discovered. Mr. Martingale proposed to 
make a reconnaissance now to see how well his 
memory had served him. 

There were a few sight-seers waiting in the court¬ 
yard by the entrance for the next conducted tour. 
Mr. Martingale joined them unobtrusively and 
when the hour struck, a guide appeared and led 
them all down a passage in the massive walls. The 
guide was exactly like the one that Mr. Martingale 
had had during his bicycling tour. He was an old 
man with a white beard, and he took a genuine 
pleasure in describing the horrors that had taken 
place there. He must have been a different man, but 
his patter was exactly the same and no doubt had 
been handed down by his predecessor. For after 
dwelling on the particular torture of some par¬ 
ticular victim in some particular cell, he would 
pause a moment to let his words sink in and then 
stump on down some steps into an even darker dun¬ 
geon, saying, “Mesdames, (Continued on page 43J 
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Mail carrier Richard Mantsch has trouble raising his eight children on $61.35 a week. One of 
his economies is cutting the youngsters’ hair, as he is here doing to Bob, while the others wait 


The inflation is hitting hardest at the 
economic and political heart of America, 
its middle class. Here’s the story of 
how it is cheapening the normal stand¬ 
ard of living of some typical families 


W HEN his flock of 165 souls has a bad 
case of headline jitters, Reverend Arthur 
Schroeder preaches a consoling sermon 
on the trials of life and the advantages of faith. But 
recently in the t\frenty-seven-year-old clergyman’s 
own household, disaster took a form for which no 
Biblical text seemed adequate. His only pair of 
pants gave out. 

Thus stricken, Mr. Schroeder and his wife, Au¬ 
drey, consulted the old hosiery box in which they 
keep their budgeted cash. It contains six compart¬ 
ments: food, coal, doctors, debts, family gifts, fu¬ 
ture, and into it the Schroeders distribute their $180 
monthly income. 

There was nojjse looking in the clothing com¬ 
partment. With one-year-old Dorcas and now two- 
week-old Christine to bring up, the budget allowed 
for no clothes. Hopefully, the young couple looked 
into the food compartment and into family gifts. 
Maybe something could be snitched for a down pay¬ 
ment on a suit. But with another twelve days to go 
before the monthly payday, the food compartment 
held only $1.15. 

In the ‘‘future” compartment, there were three 
hopeful nickels. Not even a penny brightened the 
emptiness of the others. In his budgetary crisis the 
young minister turned to his Lutheran synod and 
borrowed $350, bought a suit and repaid debts. 

The Reverend Mr. Schroeder is minister of the 
Christ Memorial Lutheran Church in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Milwaukee is a solid industrial town 
where more people are at work, and pay rolls are 
higher than they were during the war. But prices 
are higher too. 

The young minister was not alone in his efforts to 
stretch his salary over his living expenses. Many 
white-collar and wage-earning families had to learn 
new tricks of cutting down and doing without to 
balance the budget—even as you and I. They were 
skimping on clothes, restaurants, movies, furniture, 
and even so were running in the red. The result was 
that living in America was cheapened as people 
were forced to cut out the normal things which 
make a nation’s standard of living rich. Economists 
call this process consumer resistance. 

In Milwaukee, this resistance movement, Ameri¬ 
can style, was already making itself felt in February. 
Restaurants, movie houses, department stores were 
feeling it to such an extent -that businessmen were 
becoming worried. Unless the fall in the com¬ 
modity markets presaged tumbling retail prices, too, 


troubled economic weather seemed to lie ahead. 

Who suffered most from high prices? When Re¬ 
publican Senator Flanders of Vermont probed the 
effect of high living costs on Americans in cities 
throughout the nation, he found a new twist to an 
old economic story. No longer was it Franklin 
Roosevelt’s submerged third of a nation that was 
suffering. Now it was a big chunk of the middle 
class itself—America’s political and economic bal¬ 
ance wheel. Representative families in Milwaukee 
showed what inflation does to the way Americans 
live. A young minister, a school principal, a rail¬ 
road rate clerk, a bank teller, a mail carrier, a 
welder, a coat presser, disclosed the ingenuities and 
anxieties that go to keep homes together these 
days. 

In only three other cities—Washington, D. C., 
Seattle, Washington, and New York City—accord¬ 
ing to government officials, does it cost more to live 
than in Milwaukee. To live moderately there, neither 
at subsistence levels nor in luxury, a government 
agency figured it would cost a family of four $3,317 
a year or $63.79 a week, only $30 less a year than 
is required to live in New York City on a similar 
budget. Family Service of Milwaukee, a social work 
agency, figured a minimum subsistence budget 
would take $50.50 weekly for a family of four. 

But our young clergyman’s income after deduct¬ 
ing $20 monthly for his synod loan comes to $160. 
Here’s what that means: 

Audrey Schroeder, wife of the minister, had 
bought no store clothes during three years of mar¬ 
riage. She makes her own and the children’s dresses 
from material her mother gives her on birthdays. 
Audrey has bought but one pair of shoes since 1945. 


Milwaukee social-work experts figure a family of 
four living on a subsistence budget would need at 
least $85.25 a month for food. The clergyman’s 
family has a monthly food budget of $60. But Au¬ 
drey keeps a garden and supplements her store pur¬ 
chases with home-canned fruits and vegetables. 

With this sort of food budget the Schroeders 
‘‘kind of stretch” their meat allotment, which con¬ 
sists of three quarters of a pound of chopped beef 
three of four times a week. Even so, the last week 
• before the monthly pay check arrives usually finds 
them completely broke and ‘‘cleaning out whatever 
remains in the house.” 

‘‘We saw in the papers,” said the minister’s wife, 
‘‘that prices would come down if people would eat 
less. That struck us as funny and we laughed. How 
could we eat less? 

‘‘But we’re plenty happy,” she added. ‘‘In fact, we 
can’t understand why we’re so happy. One thing 
that helps’ a lot is the attitude my husband has 
taught me about money.” 

“The Lord will provide,” Clergyman Schroeder 
chipped in. 

How the Lord provides was illustrated by the 
Christmas story the Schroeders told me. Out of a 
clear sky, an undertaker called. 

‘‘What’ll you have,” he asked, “a goose for 
Christmas or a turkey?” 

“A turkey and how!” the minister replied. Then 
two chickens arrived as gifts from parishioners. 
‘‘We had so much fowl on Christmas, we thought 
we’d sprout wings,” the Schroeders related. 

The Schroeders felt they had much to be thankful 
for: a snug cottage parsonage, bright and cheerful 
for all the secondhand furniture which it contains. 
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Two bouncing children. A newly built sandstone 
church. 

And yet they miss the things that once meant 
much to them. The Schroeders used to eat out oc¬ 
casionally. But not any more. They haven’t been 
to the movies for four months. But most of all they 
miss music. Hopefully, they drop nickels into their 
budget box. “Eventually, there should be something 
for a choral concert,” Audrey said. 

Like the Schroeders, John Singer, war hero, his 
wife, Mary, and their two boys also bump their el¬ 
bows against their ever-present budget. 

An Air Corps lieutenant, John Singer piloted 
a B-17 on 35 bombing missions over Europe, won a 
pocketful of medals and the nickname Lucky Singer, 
because none in his crews ever suffered as much as 
a bruise. Then he returned to a job as rate clerk for 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, and to as grim a 
task as any he had faced in the war: the task of find¬ 
ing a house for Mary, and five-year-old Johnny, Jr., 
and furnishing it, amidst postwar shortages, from 
scratch. 

How he did it might be summed up as the story of 
the eight envelopes. When Johnny Singer gets his 
$290 monthly take-home pay, he and Mary spread 
eight envelopes on their living-room floor. The 
check, converted into paper money and coins, is 
stuffed into the envelopes: $66.75 into the one la¬ 
beled mortgage, to pay for the $8,400 cottage John 
bought on a G.I. loan plan; $26.50 into the loan en¬ 
velope to repay hospital and doctor debts; $22 in 
the milk envelope; $17 (per week) in the food en¬ 
velope; lesser sums into the insurance, utilities and 
John’s pocket-money envelopes. 

John Singer, an earnest, apple-cheeked young 
man of twenty-eight laid out his envelopes for me. 

“Where’s the clothing envelope?” I asked. 

“There is no clothing envelope.” 

John, it turned out, was still wearing his Army 
officer’s coat because he can’t afford a new one. He 
is still wearing his G.I. shorts. John bought one suit 
when he came home, and this he supplements with 
several pairs of slacks. 

“Once in a while I buy a blouse,” Mary said. She 
fingered her cotton skirt. “I wore this when we were 
courting.” 

John showed me about his two-bedroom cottage. 


It was the typical, painfully economic job with 
closet-sized kitchen and vestibule-sized dinette by 
which America will long remember the housing 
shortage. 

“It costs me $92 a month, mortgage, heating and 
all,” John said. 

An Army cot served as Johnny, Jr.’s, bed; furni¬ 
ture was out of reach of the Singers. The plaster 
walls were neat but unpainted. “No money for 
paint,” John said. 

On his $71 weekly, John and his family eat meat 
five nights a week, varying the chopped meat with 
pot roasts, beef hearts and pork. With butter at 86 
cents a pound, they haven’t had butter for six 
months, buying 59-cent oleomargarine instead. 
John knows all about prices, for he does the shop¬ 
ping, shuttling between three competing stores to 
get the best deals. 

A provident man, John Singer sold his car to help 
pay the $750 medical bills for his wife and Johnny, 
Jr., last year, and it worries him that he can’t save, 
nor even afford, $2.50 a month for Blue Cross hos¬ 
pital insurance. Every penny is accounted for. He 
spends 30 cents for lunch, enough for a bowl of 
soup. In 1941, on $120 a month, John and Mary 
had a car and went to dances with their friends, but 
that was before the children came and prices rock¬ 
eted. Now they seldom go out; John occupies him¬ 
self with his night-course studies, and he and Mary 
have not been to a movie in two months. 

And They Send Bundles to Europe, Too 

For all that, the Singers say they are better off 
than many other folks. 

“Tomorrow,” Mary confided, “I’m going down¬ 
town to see about helping a family in Europe. You 
know, send them bundles. After all, we’re not 
starving.” 

Richard J. Mantsch, forty-one, a pinched man of 
125 pounds who has been a mail carrier since 1929 
isn’t thinking of adopting a family. He has a fam¬ 
ily of his own. Every two weeks he brings home 
$122.70. And on $61.35 a week, inflation notwith¬ 
standing, he and his wife, Esther, are bringing up 
eight children, in a modest but by no means poor 
neighborhood on Milwaukee’s south side. 


In the bitter, near zero weather, the mail carrier’s 
home was warm and bustling with activity. Five or 
six kids tumbled about the battered living-room 
furniture which the Mantsches bought when they 
were married 17 years ago. 

A blue-eyed, towheaded boy of three climbed on 
my lap, and Mantsch groped for the boy’s name. 

“Always got to think a bit,” he apologized. “His 
name’s Peter.” 

Mrs. Mantsch, a sturdy woman with strong arms 
and a pleasant face, laughed heartily. 

Mantsch then went down the list of his brood, 
starting with Jimmy, fifteen, going on to Robert, 
thirteen, and Thomas, twelve, to the two girls, 
Ruthie and Janet, and so on down to David, nine 
months. 

Jimmy, the oldest, was at Mass at the Holy Ghost 
Roman Catholic Church near by. He was hoping 
to be a priest. Bobby, the thirteen-year-old one, was 
puttering with his violin in his room; he has been 
playing the fiddle for four years. The Mantsch fam¬ 
ily of 10 was a going, busy, happy concern. 

We plunged into the family’s money affairs. 

“A budget with all these children?” Mrs. Mantsch 
laughed. “We just pay what we have to pay first. 
We eat and we pay our rent and we buy shoes for 
the children—six pairs every two months. That 
takes care of the budget.” 

Rent, including fuel and utilities, costs the family 
$55 a month. Milk, at the rate of six quarts a day, 
took $28.50. The Mantsches bought it by the gallon 
from one of the dairy stores that ring the city’s lim¬ 
its. The family saves 13 cents a gallon over the cost 
of delivered milk that way. 

“We have meat every day but Friday, including 
meatless Tuesday,” Mrs. Mantsch said cheerily. 
“Mostly chopped meat, lamb stew and meat loaf. 
Costs us about $70 a month. 

“This gang puts away two loaves of bread a day,” 
she went on, “and I keep up with them by baking 
three times a week.” She also does the family wash¬ 
ing and ironing two or three times a week, scrubs 
the floors at least once, and rises at 5:30 a.m to make 
her husband’s breakfast. 

“There are 25 hours in my day,” she summed up. 

How had they financed all these children? 

“Let me tell you how to (Continued on page 40J 
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A hosiery box houses the Rev. Arthur Schroeder’s budget with room to spare, since 
the end of the month usually finds all compartments bare. But the family is happy 


Minor household repairs help war hero John Singer stretch his $290 a month over 
his family’s needs. He had to sell his car to pay medical bills for Johnny, Jr. 


















CONTINUING A STORY OF LOVE AND INTRIGUE IN THE WHITE HOUSE 

BY JAY FRANKLIN 


The Story: 

Miranda Bruce, beautiful young widow, has been 
elected Vice-President of the United States under Jona¬ 
than Beck, weak-spined but faithful Party man who is 
President. When Beck suddenly falls mentally ill a few 
weeks after the inauguration, and is unable to discharge 
the duties of his office, Senator James Huntoon, treach¬ 
erous Party boss whom Miranda outwitted at the na¬ 
tional convention, asks Miranda to resign her post; so 
that Secretary of State Alexander Harrison may be¬ 
come President under the old law of succession which 
Congress has again made effective. Miranda refuses 
and courageously takes the oath as President of the 
United States. 

But Huntoon, wanting a rubber-stamp Party man in 
the White House, continues to plot against Miranda 
with the help of Harrison, who hates career women and 
feels that Miranda cheated him out of the Presidential 
nomination at the convention. 

In the meantime, Arthur Urn, young press secretary 
to Miranda Bruce, is falling in love with Mary Smith, 
Mrs. Bruce’s redheaded private secretary' Arthur has 
been secretly studying judo to impress Mary, who once 
broke his collarbone when he good-naturedly kissed 
her. On a Sunday walk, just as Mary is about to kiss 
him and admit she loves him, Arthur triumphantly 
throws her with a judo hold, sure that Mary will be 
pleased at his skill. Instead, she is furious at him, and 
immediately leaves Washington without telling anyone 


where she is going. Arthur traces her to New York, but 
there, an F.B.I. agent, thinking Urn is a Communist 
kidnaper, shoots Urn just as he and Mary are reunited 
on Fifth Avenue. Frantic with worry, Mary rushes 
him off to a hospital. 

IV 

T HE doctor adjusted the bandage and 
straightened up. The patient’s veins were 
seething with a scientific cocktail of peni¬ 
cillin and plasma, with just a dash of morphine, that 
ought.to see him through the night. The shock con¬ 
dition was still marked, though not serious. 

‘‘He ought to do now,” the doctor said. “You’d 
better go home yourself, Miss Smith, and get some 
rest. You look tired out. We’ll take good care of 
him.” 

“No,” said Mary. 

He looked at her for a moment, then nodded. 
“Okay,” he agreed. “The thing he needs most is a 
restful night. If you notice any change, ring for the 
night nurse. The special won’t be available until 
midnight.” 

After the doctor had left and the night nurse had 
gone through the usual sheet-smoothing, bed-tuck¬ 
ing, chart-reading routine, Mary crossed and looked 
out of the window. Far (Continued on page 50J 


PRESIDENT 


The roll call was loud, dignified and almost 
irrelevant. When the final tally was com¬ 
plete, Huntoon was on his feet. “Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, I move to reconsider,” he stated 


ILLUSTRATED BY ELMORE BROWN 
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Party Line 


L istening in on a party line may not 
-i be polite, but you can learn things. 

You might, for example, hear some good 
neighbor inviting guests to drop in for a 
whiskey-and-soda . . . mentioning that 
the whiskey would be Four Roses. 

The enthusiastic acceptances would 
tell you how most folks feel about Four 
Roses—the whiskey with the different, 
distinctive flavor, so delightfully smooth, 


so richly mellow, so truly satisfying. 

Incidentally, you might decide to 
make your next whiskev-and-soda with 
Four Roses...and learn how magnificent 
America’s finest whiskey really is. 

• • • 

Fine Blended Whiskey—90.5 proof. 40% 
straight whiskies, 60% grain neutral 
spirits. 

Frankfort Distillers Corporation. New York. 
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BY DAVID DRESSIER 



O N THE evening of October 6, 
1866, an eastbound train of 
the Ohio & Mississippi Rail¬ 
road, an early broad-gauge line which 
in later years became a part of the 
Baltimore & Ohio system, stopped at 
the little southern Indiana town of 
Seymour, in Jackson County. When 
it left the station a few minutes later, 
there were four new passengers in the 
coach—John, Frank, Simeon and 
William Reno; all, according to local 
legend, big, powerful and handsome 
men, popular with the ladies but not 
very good citizens. 

The four brothers remained quietly 
in their seats until the train had gone 
about a mile up the line. Then they 
made their way toward the express 
car, forward. They stopped for a mo¬ 
ment in the vestibule, and then en¬ 
tered the car, each with a gun in his 
hand and a mask over his face. The 
express messenger heard the door 
creak shut, and looked up to see four 
pistols pointed at him. He didn’t hesi¬ 
tate when John Reno ordered him to 
hold up his hands. 

While one of the brothers held a 
pistol to the messenger’s head, John 
Reno took the man’s keys and opened 
the express company’s safe, from 
which he tumbled $13,000 in currency 
to the floor. There was a second safe 
in the car, but the messenger’s keys 
wouldn’t open it. John Reno de¬ 
manded another key. 

“Ain’t no key,” said the terrified 
messenger. “That’s a through safe. 
It can’t be opened till the end of the 
run.” 

“We’ll take the safe,” said John. 
Under his direction, the loot from 
the first safe was stuffed into a bag. 
Then one of the brothers pulled the 
bell cord, and the unsuspecting engi¬ 
neer brought the train to a stop. The 
robbers dumped the unopened safe 
out of the car door, again pulled the 
bell cord, and themselves leaped to the 
ground as the train moved forward. 
Other members of the gang joined the 
Renos, and they tried to carry away 
the safe, but were able to move it only 
a little distance. They abandoned it 
when a posse from Seymour appeared 
and chased them into the woods. 

This was probably the first train 
robbery in the United States, and it 
more or less set the pattern for some 
of the later and more celebrated ex¬ 
ploits of the James boys and the Dal¬ 
tons. The crime aroused a great 
commotion, not only because a con¬ 
siderable sum of money had been 
stolen and a new method of robbery 
introduced but because the raid had 
been engineered by brothers. Around 
Seymour, however, there was very lit¬ 
tle surprise; virtually everyone in 
Jackson County had known for a long 
time that the Renos were crooks. 

The four Renos were neither the 
first nor the last brother gangs that 




The four Reno brothers and their outlaw band held the rough frontier terror¬ 
ized. Until frontier justice and the Pinkertons showed they could get rough too 


have flourished in this country. Be¬ 
fore them were such criminal monsters 
as Micajah and Wiley Harpe, better 
known as Big and Little Harpe, homi¬ 
cidal maniacs who slaughtered at least 
30 people in Kentucky and Tennessee 
around 1800. And after them, besides 
Jesse and Frank James and the Dal¬ 
tons, came such noted brother com¬ 
binations as the Cooks, who took over 
the Dalton gang; the Siscovitches, who 
were forgers; the Sontags, who were 
safe blowers; A1 and Ralph Capone, 
of prohibition fame; the Barkers, the 
Mad Dog Espositos, and many others. 

John Reno and his three brothers 
are among the least known of the 
brother gangs, largely because their 
depredations covered a comparatively 
brief period—less than three years— 
and history has neglected them. But 
in viciousness and ingenuity they have 
seldom been surpassed. 

Moreover, so long as they confined 
their activities to their own country¬ 
side, in Jackson County, they were 
virtually immune to punishment, for 
they shared their loot with the politi¬ 
cians and controlled the local gov¬ 
ernment. After every exploit they 
returned home and swaggered about 
the gin mills and low taverns, spend¬ 
ing money lavishly. No upright citi¬ 
zen dared protest, lest his house be 
fired and his cattle slaughtered. 

Three Arrests—No Trial 

The gang displayed its power after 
the O & M robbery. So many out¬ 
side interests were involved that the 
county officials had to make a ges¬ 
ture. So they arrested John and Sim¬ 
eon Reno and one Frank Sparks, who 
may or may not have been on the 
train. The three men were solemnly 
indicted, and that was the end of it. 
The case was never called for trial. 

The Renos lived on a farm at Rock¬ 
ford, near Seymour, on the eastern 
edge of Jackson County, where the 
Ohio & Mississippi Railroad crossed 
the tracks of the Jeffersonville, Madi¬ 
son & Indianapolis. Most of the 
gang’s train robberies were committed 
on these roads. 

Besides the four criminal brothers, 
there were four other members of the 
Reno family—the parents, who had 
come west to Indiana some years be¬ 
fore the Civil War; a fifth brother, 
Clinton, and a sister, Laura. Clinton 
remained an honest, hard-working 
farmer, a fact which so astonished the 
people of Jackson County that they 
dubbed him Honest Reno; he was so 
known all his life. Laura was a fa¬ 
mous local beauty, an expert horse¬ 
woman, and a crack pistol shot. She 
never participated directly in the 
crimes of the four brothers, but she 
sympathized with them, and helped 
them whenever she could. 

Like all criminals, the Renos were 
products of their times. Although In¬ 
diana had been a state since 1816, in 
some sections local governments were 
poorly organized and inefficient, and 
crime and ruffianism flourished. The 
southern portion of the state, where 
the Renos flourished, was a tough sec¬ 


tion before the Civil War, and its 
toughness increased during that con¬ 
flict, when the Knights of the Golden 
Circle and other organizations of 
Confederate sympathizers were ac¬ 
tive. 

By the time the war ended, law en¬ 
forcement had practically broken 
down, and many of the southern 
counties fairly* swarmed with horse 
thieves, cattle rustlers, burglars and 
crooked gamblers. Some of the worst 
of these outlaws operated in Jackson 
County. r 

During the war the four Renos be¬ 
came bounty jumpers; they enlisted in 
the Union army, collected the bounty 
and then deserted, to re-enlist else¬ 
where under another name, collect 
another bounty, and so on. 

As long as the war lasted the four 
Renos prospered, and when it was 
over they felt no inclination to return 
to the humdrum life of a farmer. So 
John began making plans to continue 
getting easy money, and three of his 
brothers listened to him. Clinton said 
he guessed he’d stick to farming. 

At first the Reno boys were petty 
thieves; they robbed corncribs, stole 
harness from unguarded barns, 
sneaked away with an occasional pig, 
and even replenished their wardrobes 
from clotheslines. From this they 
graduated into burglary, horse steal¬ 
ing and cattle rustling. But John was 
ambitious; he wanted to make a real 
killing. He decided to rob a railroad 
train; he knew that the express car al¬ 
ways carried plenty of cash and that it 
was seldom guarded save by a lone 
messenger. 

The O & M was a natural victim, 
and so in 1866 the Renos carried out 
their first big job. Meanwhile, John 
Reno had organized his gang, com¬ 
posed of some of the most notorious 
ruffians of the period, men who could 
ride hard and shoot fast. At least 
twenty gun fighters are known to have 
been members of the Reno gang at one 
time or another, among them two 
other sets of brothers, the Ritten- 
houses and the Ogles. Every one was 
a killer. 

When they became tired of robbing 
trains, the Renos began a series of 
raids upon the offices of various 
county treasurers, which were usu¬ 
ally located in sleepy little towns and 
poorly guarded. They got away with 
these crimes, too, until they dashed 
into Missouri and raided the court¬ 
house at Gallatin, in Daviess County, 
Missouri, which was a long way from 
Jackson County, Indiana. The bandits 
rode up, jumped from their horses, 
dashed into the treasurer’s office, 
grabbed the county funds, and rode 
furiously out of town firing warning 
shots into the air. 

The Renos are said to have stolen 
considerable money on this raid, but 
it didn’t turn out to be a very smart 
operation, for the Daviess County au¬ 
thorities promptly hired Allan Pinker¬ 
ton to work on the case. 

Pinkerton, who had organized his 
detective agency in Chicago in 1850 
to protect the railroads from robbery, 
and had later organized the United 


States Secret Service, was already 
America’s most famous detective. I 
was easy enough to learn who hac 
committed the robbery, for Johr 
Reno had been recognized. But Pin 
kertoo knew that if any member o; 
the Reno gang was arrested in hi: 
home county in Indiana, he woulc 
never be sent to Missouri for trial. Sc 
the detective resorted to deception. 

Enter the Affable Stranger 

One day an affable gent wanderec 
into Seymour, said he liked the plac< 
and began making plans to open < 
saloon. A little later a second strange 
came and got a job at the railroad sta 
tion. And then a third, who said h*. 
was a gambler, arrived and settlec 
down at the local hotel. The gamble 
soon became one of the popular mei 
about town, and, of course, made i 
his business to be friendly with the 
Renos. He was soon in John’s confi 
dence. 

Then Pinkerton instructed th 
“gambler” to decoy John, on a certai 
day, to the railroad station when th 
O & M passenger train stopped then 
On the train riding in from Cinci 
nati would be Pinkerton himself am 
six Missouri deputies, led by the shei 
iff of Daviess County. The sheriff ca; 
ried a warrant for John’s arrest, and 
requisition on the governor of Ind; 
ana. Only John was named, for h 
was the only one of the bandit 
against whom positive proof wa 
available. 

On the appointed day, the gamble 
managed to meet John on the streel 
and after chatting a while suggests 
that they go down to the station t< 
watch the O & M train come in. Johj 
agreed, and the two joined a crowi 
of townspeople on the station plat 
form. The train pulled in, and passen 
gers got off to stretch their leg? 
Slowly and unobtrusively, Pinkerto: 
and his posse converged upon Johr 
forming a circle about him. 

Sensing danger, the outlaw whirlec 
to find two guns pressed against hi 
ribs. Handcuffs were snapped on hi 
wrists, and before he could cry out t 
his friends he was hustled across th 
platform and onto the train. Pinkei 
ton followed just as the conducto 
yelled, “All aboard!” and the trai 
moved out of the station. 

Reno protested bitterly that his ai 
rest was illegal, but the Missoui 
courts ordered him tried. He was cor 
victed and sentenced to 25 years i 
the penitentiary, and his career as a 
outlaw was over. 

Now Frank Reno became leader c 
the gang, and the last three train rot 
beries—there were four altogether- 
were carried on under his directioi 
During the first half of 1868, the 
raided across all of southern Indiar 
and Illinois in a sweep that left con | 
munities breathless and law enforc< 
ment officers fuming in helpless rag 

In March, the gang was looting i 
western Iowa. Among others, th 
county safe at Magnolia, in Harrisc 
County, was robbed of S14,000. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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THE INTERNATIONAL TD-24 DIESEL 
New Master of Earthmoving 

Bulldozing earth in great multi-ton bites! 

That’s just one of the spectacular jobs which this 
great International Diesel has simplified , 

It rolls its ponderous load to the crest of a dam, high¬ 
way fill or spoil bank— easily. 

The man at the controls is master of the job. For a 
new hydraulic system places the handling of this most 
powerful of crawlers at his finger tips! 

More work can be done with this giant tractor than 
with any other crawler— because of its greater power, 
speed, versatility and simplified controls . 

Contractors, loggers and miners are enthusiastic 


about the performance of the International TD-24. 

Operators like the way it relieves them of heavy 
work with its built-in all-weather starting system, 
planet-power steering, 8 speeds forward and 8 reverse, 
shift-on-the-go transmission and quick reverse shift. And 
they like the way this giant Diesel crawler responds to 
their bidding. 

Now the construction of highways, airports, flood 
controls and all the other public works which America 
needs for continued prosperity and progress can be 
speeded up—under the bulldozing power of the TD-24. 

Industrial Power Division 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


TUNE IN 

James Melton an 
“Harvest af Stars.” 
See newspapers far 
time and station. 



Other International Harvester Products . . . Farmall Tractors and Machines . . . Motor Trucks . . . Refrigeration 


NTE R NATIONAL Industrial Power 
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NO MIRACLE IN THE MARSHALL PLAN 

Continued from page 23 
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America and to propagate the truth 
about the democratic way of life, (2) to 
help Europeans understand the advan¬ 
tages of a free and united Europe, and 
(3) to bring to the people a realization of 
the revolutionary meaning of atomic en¬ 
ergy both as a weapon of destruction and 
as a constructive force. 

I will take up these aims individually. 
Anyone who has traveled in Europe since 
the war, who has listened to foreign 
broadcasts or read the foreign. press, 
knows to what extent the European mind 
has been contaminated, first by Fascist 
and now by Communist propaganda. It 
has been estimated that the Soviet Union 
is now spending the equivalent of $120,- 
000,000 to $180,000,000 for its propa¬ 
ganda machine. 

In a deliberate and cold-blooded cam¬ 
paign the Communists have pictured our 
people as materialistic warmongers, 
selfish money-grabbers, and imperialistic 
slavers. They have painted our country 
as strike-, starvation- and depression- 
ridden and our democratic form of gov¬ 
ernment as a snare and delusion for the 
masses who are exploited and expropri¬ 
ated by the real rulers of the country—a 
small group of capitalists at the top. 

Make All Europe Know the Truth 

With such lies the Cominform hopes 
to destroy our moral position in the 
world and wreck the Marshall Plan. To 
counteract it, we need only tell the truth 
—but we must tell it so it can be heard 
and understood in every corner of Eu¬ 
rope. This truth should make known to 
every worker, peasant and intellectual 
the facts about America: that our sys¬ 
tem, imperfect though it may be, has 
brought to the masses of people a higher 
standard of living than ever before has 
been enjoyed by so many people in the 
history of human society; that nowhere 
else in the world do so many people en¬ 
joy so much political, religious and social 
freedom; that in no other country are the 
doors to opportunity open to so many. 

We have given generously of our 
wealth to aid the war-torn peoples of 
Europe and have sought not one inch of 
territory from it. Yet Communist propa¬ 
ganda has successfully sold many Euro¬ 
peans on the idea that we are selfish 
imperialists and exploiters. An Ameri¬ 
can newspaperman who has lived in Italy 
for the past three years has estimated 
that the Communist party there would 
not have attained one tenth its present 
strength if the Italians had been properly 
informed of American contributions to 
their welfare. The same story is true in 
country after country in Europe. Up to 
now we have lost the war of words, pri¬ 
marily by default. 

The advantages of the second aim of 
Operation Freedom—to promote Euro¬ 
pean unity—are so obvious to Americans 
as to need little elaboration here. We 
have only to look at our own vast coun¬ 
try, free from customs barriers, to realize 
the advantages which could accrue to 
Europe were, national rivalries dimin¬ 
ished without loss of cultural autonomy. 
This might begin, as Churchill and Bevin 
have suggested, with a League of West¬ 
ern Nations intent on preserving Western 
civilization. Its most immediate effect 
would be to make more certain the pur¬ 
poses of the Marshall Plan. 

As to the third part of the educational 
program—to make the masses of Euro¬ 
pean people aware of the meaning of 
atomic energy—that seems to me the 
most important of all. Last May, I 
pointed out in an address in the Senate 
that unless complete and effective control 
of the weapons of mass destruction, in¬ 
cluding atomic weapons, is accomplished, 
it will be impossible to lay the founda¬ 


tion of a prosperous society and a peace¬ 
ful world. Wherein lies the value of 
rebuilding the cities of Europe only to 
have them destroyed by atomic bombs? 

It is the tragedy of our times that so 
many people have failed to understand 
that atomic weapons are not only differ¬ 
ent in degree from other weapons but 
different in kind; that so many have failed 
to realize that nuclear energy is not 
merely a more powerful energy, but that 
it is the basic energy of life on earth. 

The necessity for continued secrecy 
and the concentration of our financial, 
industrial and scientific resources on the 
production of mass-destruction weapons, 
must inevitably retard the development 
of atomic energy in ways which might 
make the lives of men and women every¬ 
where longer, richer and more free. 

So long as there is any possibility that 
education in the meaning of atomic en¬ 
ergy, both behind and outside the Iron 
Curtain, may result in international con¬ 
trol, we must emphasize such an educa¬ 
tional program. Such education should 
be designed to show first the finality and 
the universality of atomic warfare; sec¬ 
ond, the advantages of an Atomic* Age 
free from the danger of destruction; and 
third, the justness and the generosity of 
our proposals for international control, 
which the majority of the United Nations 
have approved. 

At the very least, the people of Europe 
will then know that in offering atomic 
energy to the world we have made an 
expression of brotherhood and faith in 
humanity unequalled in the history of in¬ 
ternational relations. The moral con¬ 
science of the world will be on our side. 
If, in spite of our efforts, war comes, we 
will have won many much-needed 
friends. That is payment enough for the 
cost and the effort. 

Now there is one more point which, I 
know from my correspondence and from 
my conversations with people, needs 
clarification. This point is the funda¬ 
mental one of why we are so concerned 
with Europe in the first place. Appar¬ 
ently, even two world wars have not been 
enough to teach some people that what 
happens in Europe concerns them as di¬ 
rectly and personally as though their 


BUTCH 


next-door neighbor’s house were on ] 
Thousands of our young men know fi 
experience that Europe is only as 
away as the nearest draft board. 

Furthermore, so long as Europe 
mains on the brink of wars and rcv< 
tions, your taxes and mine must pay 
national preparedness. Should Europ< 
Communist the price of national sccu 
would most certainly skyrocket. Bur 
of Budget figures show that since 1 
about 85 per cent of our total fed 
budgets have been spent for war, or pi 
aration or payment for it. Then, too 
long as Europe remains cold, hungry 
unproductive, we cannot prosper fc 
is impossible to do business with the 
mates of a poorhouse. 

It is undoubtedly true that, as a pec 
we would prefer to concern ourse 
solely with our own problems in 
own land. We have never shown 
disposition to be empire builders or c 
nial exploiters. It is, indeed, largely 
to the fact that we have renounced s 
imperialism that we owe our uni 
moral position among the communit 
nations. Nevertheless, power has com 
the United States and destiny always 
lows power. For the first time in w< 
history, a nation stands at the pinn 
of world power and is not enjoyinj 

In spite of our national desires, ti 
we must assume the burdens of w« 
responsibility because our standard; 
living and our way of life cannot sur 
in a chaotic or anarchic world. We n 
accept world responsibility because, 
country, we could not live in peaa 
security as a democratic island i 
Communistic sea. We must accept w< 
responsibility because, as individual 
a world of atomic warfare, we could 
survive at all. 

America changed the course of hui 
history by setting off a chain reactio] 
atomic fission. We are now challer 
by that history to set off a chain reac 
of understanding which will sweep 
world in the cause of universal peace 
human fusion. 

Whether or not America meets 
challenge is up to you. For you 
America! 

The End 


by LARRY REYNOL1 


Collier's for April 3, < 
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D. Style 6542, E. Style 6540, F. Style 6541. Choice of brown, blue or moroon. combinotion 
smooth leather and “Frontier Buck” in o smorl moccasin blucher with ieother soles, rubber heels. 


"fRONTHSR-BUCC 


• In Fortunes you walk at case in style — looking your 
best when she is by your side. Your appearance will score 
at any event when you wear Fortunes, with their authentic 
touch of smart, masculine styling — visible evidence of 
skillful designing. The fine leather in these handsome 
Fortunes is "Frontier Buck,” and it comes in an array 
of rich colors to complement your sportswear. There’s a 
pattern for your own personality, at the moderate price 


A Style 6)47. 

B. Style 6410. 

C. Style 6411. 
Authentic ploin toe 

bJucher potlern with 
crepe soles, ond you 
toke your choice of 
rich brown, moroon or 
blue “Frontier Buck." 


you like to pay . In new, smart "Frontier Buck” styles 
you’re assured the best in looks with the added value of 
Fortune’s easygoing comfort. Try a pair of smooth-fitting 
Fortunes in "Frontier Buck” for the newest in styling, 
for the year’s top value, and for the utmost in walking 
comfort. See your local Fortune dealer today. 
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THE APRIL ROAD 


BY FAITH PRIOR 


Jagged cakes of ice crashed against the back walls of the house as they moved up the wet road. 


“Ma, let's hurry/’ begged Ora 


T HE crow, finished with his 
meal from the pile of rubbish 
on the ice, rose above it, cir¬ 
cled once and flapped away up the 
river. Watching him, looking into the 
sun, the woman at the window 
frowned. Her gaze returned to the 
gray ice, the heaps of garbage and 
ashes on it. A tin can rolled gently 
along, nudged by the wind. The edge 
of the ice was perhaps four feet from 
the thin brown gravel of the shore, 
and between the two lines—the jagged 
edge of the ice; the uneven, spongy 
shore—ran a rapid current of black 
water. The woman measured again, 
with her eyes, the distance between 
the house and the water. Eighteen, 
perhaps twenty feet, no more. At 
least a foot nearer than it had been 
at noon. She sighed and, still frown¬ 
ing, turned away from the window. 

To her sun-dimmed eyes, the inte¬ 
rior of the house was dark, and the 
corners brimmed with a silent empti¬ 
ness. The alarm clock on the shelf 
above the sink said ten minutes to 
four. She glanced at it, frowned 
again, then went into the pantry and 
counted out eight potatoes from a 
dusty bag, feeling the unpleasant dry¬ 
ness of the potato dirt under her nails. 
She peeled them, standing at the iron 
sink. From the pail of water on the 
sink shelf she sloshed a dipperful over 


them, put them on to boil. She felt 
the diapers hung on the line over the 
stove: they were chalk-dry, and she 
took them down and folded them into 
ready squares. Finishing, she stopped 
and listened, then opened the door 
into the bedroom off the kitchen. The 
baby had awakened, and as she came 
toward him he stopped bouncing in 
his crib to look at her and laugh. He 
was* very wet, she felt the wetness 
soaking through the front of her dress 
when she picked him up. Before she 
finished changing him, sitting beside 
the kitchen stove, the back door 
opened and the other two came in 
from school, slamming the door with¬ 
out quite latching it. 

“Close the door. Ora,” she said. 
He returned to the door and slammed 
it again, standing on one foot to take 
off his rubbers. The girl, perhaps 
nine, came over and squatted down 
in front of the baby, shaking his bare 
foot and making him squeal. They 
were little cogs in her life, these 
three, but they did not people its emp¬ 
tiness. “Take the baby, Francie,” she 
told the girl. “I got to change his bed 
before suppertime, before your father 
gets home.” 

She looked out the window again, 
in the bedroom, seeing how the angle 
of the afternoon sun deepened the 
contrast between the pale ice and 


the dark water. At home, at home in 
the hills, she had known little of riv¬ 
ers. Ora came in and stood beside her. 

“The water's coming up, huh, Ma?” 

“Not fast,” she answered. “Not 
fast at all.” 

“At school they said we'd be 
flooded again.” 

“We'll see what your father says.” 

The sun was still warm through 
the back windows as she set the ta¬ 
ble. Francie stood looking out, the 
heavy baby braced on one skinny hip. 
“Will we have to go again, Ma?” 

“Probably not. If it's no higher 
than last year we won’t.” 

“1 hope we won’t. The water'll spoil 
all our garden again, and it was a 
good garden last summer, wasn't it, 
Ma?” 

“Yes, a good garden. A fine gar¬ 
den.” If only these children were peo¬ 
ple to talk to, to share fear with! 

The baby banged on the glass at 
two crows working on a pile of gar¬ 
bage. The frying pan stood, smoking 
slightly, on the back of the stove, 
waiting. On the back steps, Joly 
Hazen stamped his feet, banged open 
the kitchen door. 

“Water's not so bad as I thought,” 
he said. 

“You didn't forget the meat, Joly?” 

“Oh, hell—I knew there was some¬ 
thing. I stopped at Riley’s to see if 


they’d had any news on the river, and 
then I forgot it. Want Ora to go 
for it?” 

“No, everything else is ready. 1*11 
open some beans.” 

“I meant to bring it, much as could 
be, Marty. Thought about it just be¬ 
fore 1 went into Riley's.” 

“It's all right. It doesn't matter. 
What did they say at Riley's?” 

“Radio said a while ago that folks 
had to leave up along LeGrand. Don't 
mean we’ll get it, though.'’ 

“Ice broken anywhere?” 

“North. But there's no danger this 
year. Been too cold.” He washed care¬ 
lessly at the sink, slopping water on 
the floor. “I've known this river too 
long to be fooled by it.” 

“Then we won’t have to go this 
year. Pa?” Francie looked up from 
feeding the baby. 

“Course not. You just believe your 
pa. He’s seen this old river coming 
up a good many years, and he knows 
when to worry and when not to.” 

“Supper's ready.” 

“They said at school today this was 
the worst winter in twenty years.” 

“Fifteen,” corrected Francie. She 
handed the baby to her mother, who 
took a cloth from a nail above the sink 
and wiped off his face, holding him 
against her side, under one arm. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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PERSONNAIIy 

Speaking 6y 

WcroR Moorb 


Starring in 

“It Happened On Fifth Avenue’ 


1-“0N STAGE and off,I’m be-devilled 
and bewildered. But never am I 
be-whiskered„ because... 


2 — PERSONNA Razor Blades de - 
whisker me so smoothly that I’m 
well-groomed all day. Honest... 


3-PERSONNA Blades give me the 
swellest. most comfortable shaves 
I ever had.*' Try them yourself! 


TWICE 

as many shaves 
guaranteed! 

Yes, if you don’t get twice as 
many smoother shaves from 
Personna than from your 
present blades ... we’ll buy 
you two packs of any blade 
you choose! 

10 for *1—5 for 50* 

SINGLE EDGE ^ DOUBLE EDGE 


DETOUR TO A PARADISE LOST 


Like the champagne produced in the 
grape region around Lake Keuka, life 
among the lakes has been aged, so to 
speak, in the bottle, and little influenced 
by the changes visible in the world out¬ 
side. This has had several effects no¬ 
ticeable by tourists—among them the 
preservation of an old American flavor. 

Throughout the Finger Lakes area La¬ 
bor Day occasions more public celebra¬ 
tion than any other, including the Fourth 
of July; and if you happen to spend the 
day in Skaneateles, eastern “gateway” to 
the Finger Lakes on Highway 20, you’ll 
witness at least one event that comes 
straight out of frontier days—a foot 
race between an Indian and a white. 
Every year, they race around the main 
block of the town until 10 miles are com¬ 
pleted. The record of winners, so far, is 
about even. 

The celebration in Skaneateles (pro¬ 
nounced skinny-attil-iss and meaning 
“beautiful squaw”) starts with a parade, 
featuring the volunteer firemen and their 
equipment and led by undertaker Jack 
Fitzgerald on a white horse. Sometime 
between the parade and the closing fire¬ 
works over the lake, the firemen indulge 
in another old American sport—one of 
the most robust ever invented—a hose 
fight in which competing fire companies 
try to knock each other out with high- 
pressure streams of water. 

Another good old American custom 
fostered in the town is overeating. Most 
tourists do their overeating at Krebs, a 
restaurant nationally famous for serv¬ 
ing a bewildering variety of excellent 
food in amounts far greater than any¬ 
body can possibly eat. The Kan-ya-to 
Inn, only a block from Krebs on High¬ 
way 20, prides itself on its cuisine, too, 
but the proprietor, Chester Coats, is used 
to having his guests ask him to reserve 
them tables at his competitor’s sprawl¬ 
ing white bungalow. Krebs was started 
as a boardinghouse by a penniless Alsa¬ 
tian caterer and his wife 47 years ago. 

The food prepared by “Aunt Cora” 
and “Uncle Fred” was so good that many 
a housewife gave up cooking altogether 
and took her family to eat there. But to¬ 
day visiting gourmets far outnumber the 
town’s 2,000 population. 

Oldest Church’s Bell Rings First 

Farther west on Highway 20, at Can¬ 
andaigua, a custom which still persists 
shows how age is deferred to. The old¬ 
est of the churches is the First Congrega¬ 
tional built in 1810. Out of respect for 
its seniority, the other churches wait on 
Sunday morning until it has sounded its 
bell before ringing their own. 

On Saturday afternoon in Penn Yan, 
on the eastern prong of Keuka Lake, 
families from the vineyard country come 
in from miles around, and while the 
women shop and gossip the men squat 
on the heels of their felt-topped boots, 
side by side on the sidewalks with their 
backs against the store fronts, and “visit.” 
Because Saturday is such a big night 
throughout the Finger Lakes, the stores 
all close up tight *on Wednesday noon 
for a half holiday. 

David Harum, the banker, philoso¬ 
pher and horse trader of fiction, would 
still feel at home in any of these Satur¬ 
day-night get-togethers, though in all 
fairness it must be said not everybody 
would subscribe to his motto: “Do unto 
others as they would do to you—and do 
it first!” The real-life counterpart of 
David Harum was David Hannum of 
Homer Village on the eastern fringe 
of the lakes country—and he practiced 
this version of the golden rule in at least 
one case that is stranger than fiction. 

Hannum was principal owner and 
chief promoter of the famous Cardiff 


Continued from page 19 

Giant, a ton-and-a-half “petrified man” 
dug up in near-by Cardiff, New York. 
One of the other five owners was the fa¬ 
ther of Edward Noyes Wescott, the au¬ 
thor of “David Harum.” 

The Cardiff Giant was a national sen¬ 
sation for years—no mere passing aber¬ 
ration like the flying saucers of last 
summer, but a genuine, bona fide hoax, 
and a highly profitable one to boot. 
When the stone corpse was removed to 
Syracuse for exhibition. New York Cen¬ 
tral trains stopped for 10 minutes to per¬ 
mit passengers to view the marvel. P. T. 
Barnum tried unsuccessfully to buy or 
lease it, and finally had a duplicate made. 

After considerable stalling Hannum 
permitted scientists to drill holes through 
the 10-foot giant's head and viscera. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and Oliver Wen¬ 
dell Holmes were among those who par¬ 
ticipated. They found the giant was 
made of pure gypsum of a variety com¬ 
mon in Iowa—where, of course, the 
statue had actually been commissioned a 
few years before by one George Hull, 
brother-in-law of a Cardiff farmer, Wil¬ 
liam Newell, who “discovered” it during 
excavations for a well. From Iowa, Hull 
had shipped it by rail, then hauled it to 
Newell's farm by night in a large wagon, 
and together they buried it under the 
future well site. 

For years after the Cardiff Giant was 
exposed, dozens of copies toured Amer¬ 
ica in carnivals and fairs. The original is 
now in a private museum in Iowa. 

As a horse trader, though, Hannum 
hardly stacks up with a Finger Lakes 
neighbor of his, Auburn’s own William 
H. Seward, Lincoln’s Secretary of State, 
who picked up Alaska for $7,200,000. 
And as a promoter, he can't hold a can¬ 
dle to Jemima Wilkinson, the beautiful 
and rather terrifying lady still referred to 
around Penn Yan as “The Friend.” 

At the age of eighteen, this Rhode 
Island farm girl got out of bed after a 
bout of fever to announce that she had 
died during the night, and returned to 
earth as “The Publick Universal Friend”, 
with the purpose of saving as many sin¬ 
ners as possible from eternal hell-fire. 
The fact that converts, many of them 
well-to-do prominent citizens, were all 
too willing to renounce spouse, children 
and property soon made things uncom¬ 
fortable in New England, and Jemima 
directed her followers to go build her a 
Jerusalem in the wilderness north of 
Keuka Lake. Jemima followed in a gilded 
yellow carriage built specially for the 


trip, and under her iron rule the com-1 
munity prospered mightily. I 

Just south of Penn Yan (4 miles upl 
State Route 273 from near-by Branch-1 
port) you can still visit the big barnlike 
New England house where the stern but 
lovely saint held sway. She was a large] 
woman but shapely. Her eyes were black I 
and her hair, combed back off her fore-1 
head in a severe pompadour, hung down! 
her neck in glossy black ringlets. While 
meditating on eternal truths before a 
large boudoir mirror—monogrammed 
with the letters “U.F.” denoting “Uni-1 
versal Friend”—she never forgot to 
douse herself liberally with perfume. 

The effect on her followers was star¬ 
tling. At a nod from her and the soft 
command, “The Lord hath need of this,” 
rugged pioneers signed away their 
worldly goods and joyfully performed 
any menial labor required of them. 

Some Believed Without Seeing 

But even in the wilderness she made 
enemies, and these may have started the 
legend of her two attempts to “walk on 
the waters” of Lake Keuka. The first 
.time, the water splashed about the 
shapely ankles; Jemima blamed it on 
doubters in her midst. The second time, 
before a selected handful of her faithful, 
she asked each in turn if he had the slight¬ 
est sinful doubt. None had. Then, said 
Jemima, there is no need to waste the 
Lord’s time proving the obvious—and 
sent the believers back home. 

In saving Indians, though, Jemima had 
little success. At one of her meetings 
with them, the old chief asked questions 
in three Indian dialects. Naturally she 
couldn't reply. “Madame,” he told her 
then in English, “I merely ask you why, if 
you are Jesus Christ, you cannot under¬ 
stand one language as well as another.” 
The entire tribe got up and followed their 
chief into the woods. 

By a strange coincidence, the power 
of the Universal Friend waned with her 
beauty and when she “left time” at the 
age of sixty-one, her followers were al¬ 
ready squabbling over their shares in the 
redivision of property surrendered for 
the common good. Today, you can in¬ 
spect her gilt yellow coach at the His¬ 
torical Museum in Canandaigua. In the 
library at Penn Yan you can see one of 
her thronelike chairs, her silver-trimmed 
saddle, and her well-frayed whip. But do 
not ask to see her grave. 

Only two persons in Penn Yan—one 
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To prove a point with actual figures ... In the foreground, you see a fabulous custom-made 

oundation: shaped to shimmering beauty, cobwebbed with hand-run lace. In the background, 

you see a trim young girdle for slim young budgets: prettily whittled in palest yellow. 

Both have one important point in common: they close smoothly, perfectly with Talon slide fasteners. 
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For the Talon fastener—natural choice for the finest garments sewn is so inexpensive, 

so widely used, you can enjoy its convenience in girdles and corsets at any price. 
Remember, whatever you buy—whatever you pay get the extra value of the Talon slide fastener. 
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THE PENCIL OF 1600 


Three Centuries Ago 

a pencil was an awkward lump of 
lead; today the slim, trim, galden- 
shafted CROSS CENTURY pencil 
makes writing an easy pleasure. 

Wherever fine pencils are said 
... in 1/10,12 kt. gold filled, only 
$5.00 plus tax. 

Ask your retailer to order a 
CROSS CENTURY for you if he is 


out af stock. 
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FIFTY-THREE WARREN STREET 
PROVIDENCE 7, RHODE ISLAND 


AMERICA'S OLDEST PENCIL MANUFACTURER 


of them a woman—know where The 
Friend is buried, and this is a secret 
handed down to them through eight gen¬ 
erations of “chosen ones.” And who are 
the two chosen ones of this generation? 
Everybody in Penn Yan is convinced he 
knows, but nobody’s telling outsiders. 

The Finger Lakes country may feel 
isolated and unspoiled, but it’s actually 
one of the most easily accessible beauty 
spots in the country. The chances are 
better than one in three that it’s no more 
than a long day’s drive from your front 
door, for some 60,000,000 Americans in 
the United States and Canada live within 
500 miles of it. Like beans from the vine, 
five of the six lakes dangle off Highway 
20, one of the main East-West traffic ar¬ 
teries. 

When excursion trains and lake steam¬ 
ers were the only way of seeing the Fin¬ 
ger Lakes, this was one of the country’s 
busiest resort spots—and one of the 
wealthiest. Among the great of several 
eras who stayed at fashionable spas along 
the shores were Washington Irving, Presi¬ 
dent Grant, General Custer, Jenny Lind, 
Admiral Farragut, John D. Rockefeller, 
Sr., and General John J. Pershing. 

After the Automobile Came 

The automobile turned the lakes 
country into a paradise lost. There are 
no more big resort hotels and few tour¬ 
ist accommodations outside the towns. 
Lake commerce gave way to trucking, 
and small industries which used to keep 
the lower lake towns busy and prosper¬ 
ous moved to the region’s northern fringe 
along the highway. Industry is now con¬ 
centrated in five main centers: rope, Die¬ 
sel engines, farm machinery and carpets 
in Auburn; pumps and rulers in Seneca 
Falls; furnaces, cutlery, corsets and opti¬ 
cal goods in-Geneva and Canandaigua; 
and boats, bus bodies, wine and baskets 
in Penn Yan. 

The fruits of Finger Lakes’ virtues are 
many and widely felt by society. But 
none has changed American life quite as 
radically as the woman’s rights move¬ 
ment which had its beginnings at Seneca 
Falls, on Route 20, just west of Cayuga 
Lake. 

Here, just a hundred years ago next 
July, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, wife 
of the town’s state senator and leading 
lawyer, called the first woman’s rights 
convention in the old Wesleyan Metho¬ 
dist Episcopal Church. It was the deputy 
postmaster, a Mrs. Amelia Jenks 
Bloomer, whose husband was postmas¬ 
ter and editor of the Seneca County 
Courier, who lent her name to the uni¬ 
form and banner of the suffrage move¬ 
ment—the long, baggy pantaloons which 
inspired the children to throw snowballs 
at its wearers and shout: 

“Gibbery, glbbery gab 
The women had a confab 
And demanded the rights 
To wear the tights 
Gibbery , gibbery gab.” 

As for its influence in other fields, 
the whole region abounds in “firsts.” 
The first cast-iron plow was invented 
by Jethrow Wood near Moravia. In the 
same town, John D. Rockefeller, Sr., 
earned his first dime selling turkey chicks 
located by following a stray turkey hen 
into the woods. Geneva’s Hobart Col¬ 
lege graduated the first woman physician, 
Elizabeth Blackwell, in 1849, and later 
introduced the first “English Course.” 

Only 36 years ago at Hammondsport 
on Lake Keuka, Glenn H. Curtiss, who 
used to run a bicycle shop there, made 
aviation history with the first successful 
take-off from water on Keuka Lake. The 
result for Curtiss’ home town was two 
exciting decades as the “cradle of avia¬ 
tion” culminating in boom-town mass 
production of Curtis^' famous World 
War I Jenny. The first outdoor electric 
lights were tried out on the Cornell 
campus years ahead of Broadway. And 


in the notorious state prison at Auburn, 
just north of Owasco Lake, electricity 
had its first use as .a means of capital 
punishment 57 years ago. 

Another American institution, the sun¬ 
dae, was invented just 56 years ago by a 
Unitarian clergyman in Ithaca, though 
this honor is disputed by at least a score 
of other towns all over the country. After 
his heated Sunday-morning service, the 
Reverend C. H. Heizer used to drop into 
the back room of C. C. Platt’s drugstore 
for a cooling drink. 

One Sunday, instead of his usual phos¬ 
phate, he poured the sirup over some ice 
cream and spooned it down with such 
gusto that a group of Cornell undergrad¬ 
uates, also habitues of the drugstore, in¬ 
sisted on the same concoction. Had the 
dish been named after its inventor, the 
Reverend Heizer might have become an 
American immortal. Instead he modestly 
suggested they call it a “Sunday” in 
honor of the day, and an anonymous 
clerk’s misspelling on the frosted mirror 
behind the fountain added a new word 
to the English language. 

If you’re an old movie fan, you’ve 
probably had some lurid glimpses of the 
Finger Lakes without knowing it. For 
Ithaca on Lake Cayuga was the motion- 
picture industry’s original “Hollywood.” 

It started in 1912 when the Wharton 
brothers, Theodore and Leopold, chose 
Cornell University campus as back¬ 
ground for a college picture Dear Old 
Girl of Mine starring Francis X. Bush¬ 
man and Beverly Bayne. The beautiful 
hillside town with its gorges and water¬ 
falls and views of the lake offered so 
many natural backgrounds that the 
Whartons built their studio on Lakeside 
Renwood Park—and were soon followed 
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by International, Metro and the Norma ' 
Talmadge Corporation. 

Lionel Barrymore, Pearl White, Jean 
Sothern, Warner Oland and Irene Castle 
made pictures here. So did scores of* 
other stars whose names are as silent 
now as their films. But the year after 
the Armistice, after five years of hectic 
shooting, the movie industry left Ithaca.j 
The reason was weather. 

When it comes to climate, grapes arc 
even more pernickety than the movies, 
and the air-conditioning effect of the 
lakes makes the southwestern lake region 
ideal for vineyards. In the summer, cool¬ 
ing winds off the lakes keep the tender 
vines from shriveling under the sun. On 
crisp fall nights, the heat stored up in the 
water during the day is released in pro¬ 
tective mists which fill the valleys to the 
brim. In fact, you can get one of the re¬ 
gion’s most spectacular sights by climb¬ 
ing up on some high place and watching 
the morning sun dissolve away the waste¬ 
land of mist and reveal the good earth 
underneath. “It’s like watching the crea¬ 
tion,” says a local wine grower. 

Grape growing was introduced to these 
hills by a strait-laced clergyman, the 
Reverend William Bostwick; and the 
temperance movement, which swepl 
the country later, had no stancher sup¬ 
porters than among the vintners them¬ 
selves. The only real issue for a time was 
whether to abstain partially or totally; 
and in Hector, where it came to a vote, 
the majority marked their ballots with a 
“T” for “total,” thus coining the word 
“teetotalers.” 

You won’t run into any Bacchanalian 
festivals during the wine season, but it’s 
a pleasant sight to watch the armies ol 
girls moving slowly through the vine¬ 
yards, filling their long flat boxes with 
heavy clusters of Catawbas, Isabellas. 
Dianas, Elviras, Ionas and Concords. 

On the Champagne Highway 


In the old days the grapes were hauled 
down to the lake shore and picked up b> 
the side-wheel steamboats which used tc 
stop everywhere along the shore. Now 
they’re hauled by truck to the wineries, 
most of them large, ivy-covered stone 
buildings set over quarried caves in the 
hills along the 20-mile stretch of high¬ 
way between Bath and Urbana on Lake 
Keuka. This is known locally as “The 
Champagne Highway,” just as the 10- 
mile-long Bath and Hammondsport rail¬ 
road, one of the country’s shortest, is 
known as “The Champagne Route.” 

About half of our domestic cham¬ 
pagne comes from this small area of the 
Finger Lakes, and the Big Three among 
the champagne cellars—Taylor Wine 
Co., Great Western and Urbana—attract 
almost as many tourists as Taughan- 
nock Falls and Watkins Glen. The toui 
through their plants is a leisurely ramble, 
generally conducted by the president oi 
vice-president of the company. Starting 
in the attics where the grapes are loaded 
into hydraulic presses a ton at a time, yot 
are led down through the rows of huge 
oak casks where the juice is fermented 
and stored, and on down to the cool cel¬ 
lars where millions of bottles are tended 
as carefully as incubator babies. 

Maybe it’s true, after all, the way the 
Indians explained those long, slim lake* 
as fingerprints left by the Great Spirit 
Maybe the famous “lake guns” boom¬ 
ing along Seneca’s shore are actually 
the great chief Agayentah returning tc 
the war path—and not merely the sounc 
of natural gas escaping from rifts alon| 
the bottom of the lake. Maybe Jemima 
Wilkinson did walk on Lake Keuka 
Maybe, for all you know, the Cardif 
Giant once climbed these hills, and Harr] 
McConnell did find that grand piano a 
the end of his line. In any case, it’s some 
thing to remember when the steam hea 
goes off in your city apartment—that de 
tour to a paradise lost. 

The End 
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Menl If you’re smart you’ll surely 
want the extra benefits which Krcinl 
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cation of Kreml keeps every lock 
of hair so neatly in place with 
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lustre girls admire so. But Kreml 
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HIGH PRICES MAKE CHEAP LIVING 


Continued from page 27 


lick the high cost of having babies,” Mrs. 
Mantsch laughed. “We have a system. 

“I work right up to the last day, maybe 
the last minute,” she said. “Even do the 
wash and baking sometimes. Then when 
my time comes, I climb into bed and have 
my babies right here at home.” 

Her husband added his bit. “I always 
take my two weeks’ vacation when it hap¬ 
pens.” 

“And I lie in bed and direct things 
while my husband cooks, cleans and runs 
the house,” Mrs. Mantsch said. 

This saves hospital bills, but doctor 
costs are another matter. When Jimmy 
was born during the depression, the doc¬ 
tor bill was $35. The bill for the last baby, 
David, was $60. 


Death of OPA Causes Hardship 


The OPA’s death dealt a hard blow to 
births in the Mantsch home. When Mrs. 
Mantsch shopped for diapers for David 
(now nine months) she found that prices 
were up $ 1 a dozen from OPA levels, that 
pajama material and flannel had doubled. 
The cheap $1.49 children's shoes she used 
to buy had been discontinued, and the 
more expensive $2.49 variety had jumped 
to $3.69. 

“And baby foods!” Mrs. Mantsch ex¬ 
claimed. She’d find the price on the con¬ 
tainer crossed out three times, indicating 
that many boosts after the baby food 
reached the store. 

The result for the Mantsches was a 
pattern of living that was becoming fa¬ 
miliar among Milwaukee families: They 
cut down and did without. There was 
little money left over for clothes and 
none at all for household replacements, 
for recreation and savings. And still, they 
were falling behind. 

For the children, the Mantsches relied 
on clothes from friends and relatives 
which “were too good to throw away.” 
Mantsch has bought one suit in six years, 
but he must spend $17.50 every six 
months to buy new trousers for his mail 
carrier’s uniform. Mrs. Mantsch bought 
her last “going out” dress in November, 
1946, although she does buy about three 
house dresses a year. 

The last time the Mantsches were to 
the movies was on New Year’s Eve when 
Jimmy, who has a paper route, treated 
them. 

A family of ten wears things out. The 
Mantsches need sheets, pillowcases, re¬ 
placements for their battered furniture. 
But the mail carrier’s $61.35 per week 
won’t stretch that far. 

During the war when prices were lower 
and Mantsch had overtime, the family 
broke even, and the two older boys were 
able to save $450 between them out of 
their paper route earnings. But in the 
last year the Mantsches have been forced 
reluctantly to borrow most of this from 
the boys to keep the family afloat. 

“We’re in the red definitely,” said Mrs. 
Mantsch. 

“If we don’t get a break pretty soon, I 
don’t know what we’ll do,” her husband 
added. 

The same break would be welcomed 
by James Scott (that is not his name) a 
school principal. Scott’s most taxing pa¬ 
per work has nothing to do with class¬ 
rooms. Nightly he spreads the business 
section of the evening paper before him, 
and from reports on crop and livestock 
prices, wholesale egg and butter trends, 
seeks clues as to how food prices will 
move in the stores over the next several 
days. Then he maps the family’s food¬ 
buying strategy. If eggs are piling up in 
Milwaukee warehouses or lots of butter 
is moving into town, James Scott halts 
egg and butter buying and awaits a price 
drop. 

Since prices soared, food buying for 


the Scotts and their two children has be-, 
come so serious a business that the head 
of the family must give it his personal, 
masculine attention. Thus the school 
principal, market basket under arm, saves 
a few pennies on a dozen eggs here, a 
penny or two on potatoes there. On oc¬ 
casion, he has even saved a couple of 
coppers on gasoline. 

' Studying prices nightly and stretching 
pennies is a new and grim business for 
James Scott, whose income is $4,200 
yearly or $71 per week after taxes. And 
he can’t help reflecting that it was not 
necessary when, as a teacher, he was 
earning only $45 a week. 

Scott, who is forty and served as a lieu¬ 
tenant in the Navy, has learned how to 
live frugally. His family has cut out 
cream for their coffee and the frozen des¬ 
serts in which they once took great de¬ 
light. They usually have none but the 
cheapest cuts of meat. Once it used to be 
steaks and chicken occasionally for din¬ 
ner. Now it’s the familiar hamburger 
with an infrequent roast for Sunday. 

Clothes? Mrs. Scott sews the children’s 
dresses, and her own last purchase was a 
$9 dress bought at a sale. Scott built up 
a store of shirts and underwear in the 
Navy, and luckily his civilian clothes 
still fitted when he returned. Last year he 
bought a pair of shoes at a “factory odd- 
lot” store where shoes with slight defects 
are sold at bargain prices. 

“You see a lot of schoolteachers there,” 
Scott said. 

Recreation? The Scotts have their 
Pontiac which they bought secondhand 
for $500 in 1940. They like to pile the 
children into it on Sunday and drive 
along Milwaukee’s gold coast on Lake 
Michigan. Sometimes, the Scotts drive 
out to the housing developments sprout¬ 
ing in the city’s suburbs and look for a 
house. But each trip, says Scott, “makes 
me feel more frustrated than ever.” The 
Scotts once took great pleasure in dining 
out, but the high cost of eating at home 
has ruled out eating in restaurants, and 


the last time they had this sort of trea 
was while vacationing last summer i. 
Minnesota. 

The Scotts haven't been to a concer 
since he left the Navy, and although the 
could afford occasional movies, “th 
quality is getting so thin,” says Scot: 
“that it’s no sacrifice to cut them out.’ 

School principal Scott and his famili 
live in a five-room flat at a cost of aboi 
$60 monthly including heat. The room, 
are sparsely furnished, because Scott ha 
been reluctant to buy furniture at currcr* 
prices. The dining room has only th 
bare essentials of table and chairs. / 
bridge table and folding chairs serve a 
kitchen furniture. 

Scott saved $2,800 while in the Nav^ 
and has already used up $1,000 of it. Si 
hundred dollars went for household e< 
sentials such as a refrigerator, stove an 
linoleum. Four hundred made up the dil 
ference between Scott’s salary and his li\ 
ing expenses. 

This year he may just break even. T 
do so he must say “no” to every outsid 
want. Sometimes it’s hard for the Scotl 
to say no. For years they had longed fc 
a phonograph, and one day the paper aq 
vertised a $125 instrument for $75. Thei, 
first impulse was to grab it. But th 
budget won. 


The Case of a Bank Teller 


Doing without and running behind i 
as true of bank teller Sam J— as it wa 
of the Scotts. An employee for 11 year: 
Sam had to borrow $100 from his ban 
and cash his terminal leave bond to ek 
out his $55 weekly earnings and pay ft 
the insurance that protects his wife a 
two children. 

To make ends meet, Sam disclose* 
about one third of the tellers in his ban 
have taken extra jobs outside. They cler| 
in stores on Saturdays and evening 
work odd hours in filling stations. Sai 
hasn’t looked for extra work because 
would interfere with his night classes i 
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‘Til hang up all my clothes, Mommy, I’ll hold still while 
you comb, Mommy, I’ll stop calling Father ‘Butch,’ 
Mommy, I’ll eat my cereal to the bottom, Mommy. . . 


FIRRY iAALOW 
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You enjoy traveling when you travel American 


...THE WORLD'S MOST TRAVELED AIRLINE 


Two-and-tliree-quarter million Flagship passengers 
made American the nation’s most popular airline in 
1947 for the tenth consecutive year. This continuing 
leadership reflects public confidence in fine equip¬ 
ment and highly-trained personnel of American 


Airlines. It is also a testimonial to the modern comfort 
and friendly service of the famed Flagship Fleet—now 
spearheaded by the NEW DC-6, largest and finest 
Flagship of them all! Whether for business or plea¬ 
sure, you’ll enjoy traveling American! 
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You MIGHT THINK that a bird (“Papa- 
gayo” by name) boasting such radiant plumage 
would be allowed to slap a copyright on it. 

Well, let him sue! These new all-rayon Arrow 
“Papagayo Prints" have duplicated ALL this 
bird's lively attire, and even improved on it. 

The patterns are highly original... their col- 
orsare eye-popping! The fabric is the famous 
Ripplewavc cloth. Price? A peewee $1.50. 

CAUTION: when wearing a “Papagayo Print” 
tie in South America—keep out of trees! 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
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banking. But his life is tyrannized by 
mean restrictions. He can’t send his 
clothes to the tailor, must press them him¬ 
self. He can’t have lunch out, must bring 
his own peanut butter sandwich to work. 
His wife and he have given lip orange 
juice for breakfast, cream for their coffee 
and haven’t been to the movies since last 
September. 

The white-collar, middle-class fam¬ 
ilies were hard hit. What about the in¬ 
dustrial worker? 

The Milwaukee Journal asked three 
wage-earning families with incomes rang¬ 
ing from $45 to $55 a week to keep track 
of their expenditures “down to the last 
penny’’ for a month. The newspaper 
found the families were running behind 
and using up bonds and other savings to 
care for deficits. 

“All in all,” the Journal reported, “the 
three families felt they came through (the 
month) with an exceedingly dim view of 
the months ahead.” 


Wage Scales in Factories 


A 


advice over the telephone and hesitate 
call a doctor to their homes. It has i 
worried. You take such children’s a 
ments as meningitis, or appendicitis i 
even a common cold. A day’s delay 
save a doctor's fee or even a few houi L# 1 
delay, as in the case of appendicitis, rm piss all 
spell disaster for the child.” 

Over at the ollice of The Family Ser 
ice of Milwaukee, a social agency th 
helps iron out family problems, it w, 
indicated that high prices were causii 
troubles of still another sort. 

Lucia Clow, the executive secretarial In 
had this to say: flEjoubl 

“High living costs are creating sucl^ov! 
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strains and tensions that family breaj 


ups are on the increase. We're haviiX$n hi 


The average factory worker’s weekly 
wage in Milwaukee during February was 
$59. Some wage earners such as certain 
highly skilled packing-house workers 
earn more than $100 weekly under incen¬ 
tive piecework. Other wage earners take 
home considerably less than $59 weekly. 

Take, for instance, Herman Steffes, a 
$1.68-an-hour welder and president of 
his United Automobile Workers (C.I.O.) 
local. Herman, his wife, Clementine, and 
their three children provide a short short 
story of the contrast between prewar and 
postwar life in America. From 1938 to 
1943 Herman earned $40 a week and with 
it bought and paid for a $4,400 house 
and saved $450 besides. Now with 
weekly earnings at $68, he has used up 
the $450 savings. 

Tom La Vora, a $50-a-week presser in 
a coat factory and member of the Amal¬ 
gamated Clothing Workers Union 
(C.I.O.), who had to cut four quarts of 
milk weekly from his three children’s 14- 
quart allowance, put his plight this way: 

“You never get off the spot. During 
the depression you eat less, because there 
ain't enough work. And during inflation 
you eat less, because there ain't enough 
money. How do you beat this thing any¬ 
way?” 

But there was another question, too. 
The white-collar family and the wage 
earner alike were cutting out clothing, 
radios, furniture, restaurants, movies. 
What was keeping our economy going? 

Before asking Milwaukee businessmen 
I called on the Community Fund and 
Council of Social Agencies. The Com¬ 
munity Fund, its executive secretary 
John D. Wellman disclosed, had failed 
to reach its yearly money goal by $250,- 
000. Contributions fell short in well-to- 
do as well as modest neighborhoods. This 
meant that budgets of dependent social 
agencies would have to be cut at a time 
when they needed more money because 
of higher costs and greater demands for 
their services. 

The Milwaukee Children’s Hospital, 
which has a national reputation, was one 
such dependent institution. 

“Before the war,” Alma Vaupel, its su¬ 
perintendent, said, “it cost $5.10 per day 
to care for a child. By early 1947 this 
cost had risen to $10. At the time of the 
budget cut, the cost per child per day had 
soared to $ 15. 

“But that isn’t all,” she added. “Dur¬ 
ing the war when money was easy, about 
65 per cent of our patients were paying, 
private patients, and 35 per cent were on 
the house. Now the ratio between pay¬ 
ing and house patients is about fifty- 
fifty. 

“We're running a deficit now, and I 
just don't know how we can go on.” 

Miss Vaupel called in a staff pediatri¬ 
cian. 

“People are cutting corners on doctor 
bills,” the doctor said. “They try to get 


more marital friction, separations, ve 
vorccs and insecurity of children. 

“Inflation is like a depression: Bo■'Yynad 
undermine the suability of home lifL^el 
Children are growing up in an atmol^ 
phere of frustration and uncertainEgMes 
which not only increases family troubl UAttl 
now but sows more troubles for the f Ljjegu 
ture.” There are quarrels about monel^ete 
about managing the house, about til Sots’ 
money spent for an occasional drink, sll.jtanyft 
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said. Mothers tie latchkeys about the 
children’s necks and leave them whi 
they work to eke out the family incom grop 
Fathers, too, are doing part-time work 
addition to their jobs. 

This has meant that there are mo 
people working in Milwaukee than du 
ing the war. Pay rolls, too, are highe 
Yet savings bonds are being cashed in 
a faster rate than new bonds are beii 
bought, government officials told ml^ 
Savings accumulation, according to whi 
leading bank, had virtually ceased. Ar 
in the face of the city’s greatest boom, tl 
town’s businessmen are worried. 
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Saloon Business Is Hard Hit 


First to feel the consumers 
down were the saloons. There’s one 
loon to every 2,500 men, women ai 
children in Milwaukee, and even son 
residential neighborhoods sprout 
many as four or five per block. 

Said one saloonkeeper in disgust, 
couple of months ago, you could loc 
down the bar and see nothing but 40-ce 
whisky shots. Now it's 10-cent beers, ar 
not even many of those.” Saloon buj 
ness is off about 40 per cent and mai 
bars are thinking of closing. 

Movies are hard hit. A local new 
paper reporter who had the weekly sic 
line of gathering attendance figures ar 
relaying them to a movie trade journ 
in Hollywood was asked to discontinu 
The Hollywood paper found the figur 
too disheartening. 

Restaurants which boomed with M 
waukee’s great wartime industries a 
serving one third less meals than they d 
in 1946. 

In the big department stores, exec 
tives are still taking comfort from figur 
that show dollar sales are about 2 per ce 
better than last year. But the dollar sal 
figures shouldn’t fool anybody. Actual 
since prices are now much higher co 
siderably less merchandise is being sol 

Most significant straw in the trouble 
wind was a piece of information u 
earthed by the Milwaukee Journal’s co 
sumer market researchers. 

In 1945, the Journal asked a cross se 
tion of 8,000 Milwaukee families, “E 
you intend to buy a new car?” Two 
every three families, 66 per cent, stout 
answered, “Yes.” Early this year, tl 
Journal asked a similar cross section 
families the same question. Seven p 
cent already had bought cars since tl 
war. But now, only an additional 20 p 
cent said they intended to buy new cai 

And that, considering the importan 
of the automobile—and similar—indt 
tries in our economic scheme of thinj 
was something for plenty of people 
think about. 

The End 
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A PENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHTS 

Continued from page 25 


essieurs here is still more horror!” 
It all coming back to Mr. Martin- 
le as he followed the party around: the 
*n cages where Louis the Eleventh kept 
i special enemies, the bishops’ cell with 
crude carvings, the iron instruments 
torture hanging on the wall. It was all 
ire except what Mr. Martingale 
unted. True, the guide had pointed out 
/eral oubliettes, but they were all well 
'vered over and no good at all. Mr. 
'artingale was just deciding that his 
i-mory had tricked him and that he 
mid have to think again, when they 
me to the place. 

They had come down some steps feebly 
hted by electric light, and the guide had 
ken them his usual warning: “Mes- 
mes, Messieurs, here is still more hor- 
r!” At the bottom it was quite dark, 
_d the guide told them to stand still 
1 fiile he flashed his torch round the ceil- 
J g. Not a window, he pointed out. Not 
ight anywhere. What would they do if 
] tzy had been flung down those steps and 
door barred behind them? They 
;>uld grope their way round the wall, 
ziuldn’t they, to see if there was any way 
it? Well, there was a way out and the 
ptim always found it. Then, and not till 
en, the guide flashed his torch at the 
^ I ping hole in the floor. And to make 
re that they missed nothing, he then 
thted a piece of newspaper as the sight- 
«crs gathered cautiously round the bal- 
trade which guarded the hole. They 
sed. I w the jigbt falling and falling until it 
?°°| Is hundreds of feet down and it was 
J1 falling when it went out. 

Fair gives yer the creeps!” said the 
)man standing next to Mr. Martingale. 
Mr. Martingale said nothing. But an- 
> Cl] |ier man remarked that it was a dis- 
ce to have such a flimsy ballustrade at 
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a place like that, and they had all better 
stand back. 

Mr. Martingale still said nothing al¬ 
though he was glad the remark had been 
made. There was just one more thing 
he wanted to see. Would the guide stay 
till the last as the sight-seers went back 
up the steps? It was rather important. 
But the guide, after letting the first half 
dozen go in front, went with them talk¬ 
ing about the next horror; and the rest 
wasted no time in getting out of that 
dark and sinister chamber. 

I N SPITE of what the earlier guide had 
said Mr. Martingale was not relying 
on the body’s never being found. He was 
simply relying on its never being identi¬ 
fied. With this end in view he had al¬ 
ready removed the maker’s name from 
both the coats Ada was likely to wear. 
Laundry marks he had also dealt with 
and she wore no jewelry that could be 
a clue. She had two gold fillings in her 
teeth, but there was nothing he could do 
about that. There only remained the 
question of her handbag. For that he 
had alternative plans. If possible, he 
would persuade Ada to leave it in the 
hotel on the ground that it would be a 
nuisance to carry. If that failed, he 
would throw it down one of the other 
oubliettes. He did not want the handbag 
to be found with the body. Still less 
could he afford to be seen coming out of 
the dungeons .into the bright sunlight 
carrying a lady’s bag. 

There was also another thing that had 
to be thought of. It would never do to 
come back and lunch at the hotel alone; 
they would have to appear to move on. 
It was here that he got into difficulties. 
Ada firmly refused to agree to take the 
midday bus on to Amboise: What! Miss 
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SPORTING ODDS 

A lion stepped into a recent cricket match in Nairobi, Kenya, 
to pile up a tremendous score. The batsman had slammed a hard 
one to the edge of the field and as the fielder attempted to re¬ 
cover the ball a lion leaped out of the brush and began to play 
with it. The umpire refused a claim of lost ball as the ball was in 
full view. As the fielder attempted to shoo the lion away, the 
two batsmen kept on running and scoring. (In cricket the bats¬ 
men continue to make runs until put out.) The lion continued to 
play, the batsmen continued to run and the score climbed. By* 
the time the lion was driven off, the exhausted batsmen were 
walking between the wickets, and the score had reached such 
heights that the match was called off. 

—Hamilton Platl, New York, N. Y. 

COLLIER'S will pay a minimum of $25 for each acceptable contribution to Sporting 
Odds. Address Sporting Odds, Collier's, 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
(Contributions oannoi be returned.) 
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good lunch they would have there! 
V y, it was the best hotel they had been 
lr and they’d stay on another night, 
flat was all the hurry about? 
fortunately Ada spoke no French and 
all the arranging to him. So he told 
hotel that they would be leaving by 
midday bus and packed all his own 

! igs. He could not pack Ada's but 
ught he could do that without being 
iced afterward. He did not like hav- 
■ to arrange it that way, but there was 
i hing else that he could do. And at 
}>t, Ada did leave her handbag behind, 
he tour of the dungeons took exactly 
ty minutes, and they were at the en- 
ice punctually at eleven with Mr. 
rtingale in his normal clothes. There 
s a larger party waiting this time, 
stly women; and presently the bell 
g and the tour began. 

Mr. Martingale was perfectly calm. 

made a few remarks to his wife in 
Ipween the patter of the guide, and she 
tde a few remarks to him, generally 
Lut her feet. The horrors of the place 
I not seem to impinge on her at all. 
id as usual she dragged behind the 
tty and sat down whenever she could. 
I. Martingale was relying on that. 
Ly had always annoyed him by walk- 
f two paces in front of him. Ada an¬ 
ted him just as much by walking two 
fces behind; but now it was an essential 
rt of his plan that she should do so. 

■ be guide was in good form with his: 
lesdames, Messieurs, here is still more 
rror!” and at last they came to the 
rk room down the steps. He used ex- 
lly the same words as he had used be- 
le; asked what they would do if they 
been thrown down the steps; then 
Ihed his torch on the hole in the floor 
L did his trick with the piece of news- 
rer. Mr. Martingale was careful to 
[nd close beside Ada while this was 
Ing on. 

THEN the guide had finished there 
[ V was a scramble to get away from 
Y place. As before, the guide went with 
l first half dozen, and the rest were left 
I follow in the feeble light of the one 
Ictric globe on the stairs. Ada was still 
|Mde Mr. Martingale when there were 
|fy three other dim figures left at the 
Atom of the steps; but then to his dis- 
Ly she started hurriedly up the stairs 
rh those other three ahead of her. He 
[itched at her sleeve, missed it, and by 
tn she was four steps away from him 
kl moving quickly. He thought the op- 
[rtunity had gone and in desperation 
lied, “Ada!” in a low urgent tone. 

It was his last chance. The rearmost of 
b retreating figures halted, made so ne 
Squiring sound, and stepped back 


again; and Mr. Martingale, who was 
standing round the corner in the dark¬ 
ness, pulled her toward him from be¬ 
hind with his hands tight on her throat. 
One swift firm knock of her forehead 
against the stone wall made her sense¬ 
less. Then as the sound of the feet on 
the stairs grew more distant, he dragged 
her in the darkness across the floor until 
he felt the balustrade with his hand. One 
heave from there, and it was done. The 
whole thing took less than a minute. 

Nobody seemed to notice Mr. Mar¬ 
tingale as he came up with the party 
again. Thanks to his reconnaissance of 
the evening before he was able so to ar¬ 
range it, by missing one dungeon, that 
he was at the head of the party when he 
appeared again. The guide finished his 
patter and held out his hand; and very 
soon they were all coming out into the 
sunlight, blinking, with Mr. Martingale 
at the head of them. He drew a deep 
breath of the warm fresh air and was 
just going to walk casually down the 
hill to the hotel, when there was an angry 
call from behind him. 

“Stanley!!” 

He turned round; and there was Ada, 
panting with indignation and very much 
alive. 

“Stanley!” she went on loudly. “What¬ 
ever do you think you’re doing? Taking 
me to that dreadful place! And leaving 
me to find my way out all alone! I don’t 
know what’s come over you.” 

People were looking now and listen¬ 
ing. Mr. Martingale did his best to lead 
her away, murmuring something about 
being dazed by the bright sunlight. 

“Well, that’s no reason to leave me 
there in the dark,” she complained. 
“With those black holes in the floor, and 
all those stairs! I just don’t know what 
you were thinking of.” 

He appeased her as best he could, but 
there was more trouble when they got 
back to the hotel. Their rooms had been 
let and they could not stay another night. 
The only explanation that Mr. Martin¬ 
gale could offer was that the manager 
must have misunderstood what he had 
said in French. But that did not satisfy 
Ada. She had been looking forward to 
truffles and foie gras for dinner again 
that evening, and she nagged all through 
lunch and all the way in the afternoon 
bus to Amboise. Each outburst always 
ended up with the statement that she 
just did not know what he had been 
thinking of. 

Which was quite true. She didn’t. . . . 

Mr. Martingale did not sleep well for 
the next month: In fact, he never slept 
well again. All through that lunch while 
Ada was nagging, he was wondering who 
the woman could have been that he had 


“My goodness, you must mean that little 
key I always keep in the dresser drawer” 
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killed. Was her name Ada, too, or did 
she think he had cried, “ Aidez!” for 
help? More important, did she have a 
husband or a friend with her? Was she 
French or English? How soon would 
they notice that somebody had disap¬ 
peared? The only gleam of hope was 
that there was no motive for her mur¬ 
der, and it was the motive that always 
first pointed to the guilty person. But 
what would Ada think if it became 
known before they left Loches that 
something more had happened in the 
dungeons than his inattention to her? 

H E FELT better in the bus on the way 
to Amboise and better still when the 
holiday was over and they left France 
for good. That was just five days later. 
He had spent those five days, whenever 
he could get away from Ada, in buying 
newspapers and studying them to see if 
there was any account of an accident at 
Loches. But there was none, and it 
seemed that he must have had the luck to 
have picked on someone who had no 
friends with her. He felt no pity for his 
victim, of course; in fact, when Ada 
continued to nag at him, he thought bit¬ 
terly that he was the one who had been 
grossly wronged. 

For a change for the worse had come 
over Ada. She had always been a little 
inclined to nag; now she nagged inces¬ 
santly. She could not forgive him for his 
neglect in the dungeons; and when they 
got back to Golder’s Green she used to 
describe the incident to her women 
friends and make disparaging remarks 
about Mr. Martingale in front of him. 
It was at this point that he made an¬ 
other unpleasant discovery. He had felt 
no personal malice toward his wife be¬ 
fore the visit to Loches. But now that he 
did feel the personal malice—and with 
every reason—he found that he could 
not make up his mind to do anything 
about it. He tried to think out new ways 
of getting rid of her, but his brain re¬ 
fused to help him. And he had to con¬ 
fess in the end that his nerve had gone. 
It was no good making plans; for he no 
longer had the determination to carry 
them out. His career was ended, and 
there was nothing in front of him ex¬ 
cept an endless vista of Ada’s nagging. 

But actually there was more in front 
of him than that. It was toward the end 
of June that, while reading the evening 
paper, he noticed a small paragraph at 
the bottom of the front page. The para¬ 
graph ran as follows: 

BODY IN DUNGEON 

The body discovered in the deep ou¬ 
bliette at Loches in France has been 
identified as that of Madame C£cile Ves- 
tiers, a widow, whose home was in Bor¬ 
deaux. Madame Vestiers is believed to 
have visited the dungeons on the morn¬ 
ing of the 21st May. 

It was the last sentence that disturbed 
Mr. Martingale. If Ada read that, she 
might begin to put two and two together; 
for she knew perfectly well that the 21st 
of May was the day on which they had 
been to the dungeons. There and then 
Mr. Martingale’s determination got go¬ 
ing again. He would have to kill Ada, 
and kill her quickly. Fortunately she 
did not read the evening papers, but she 
did read the morning ones and this item 
of a body at Loches was news and likely 
to be referred to again. That night was 
a Wednesday; and by the time he had 
gone to bed—after burning the evening 
paper—Mr. Martingale had decided to 
push Ada in front of the train on the un¬ 
derground when they went on Friday tc 
visit her cousin who lived at Harrow. 

But when he came back from his office 
the next day, Ada was not in. There was 
no sign of her having packed anything 
to take away; but she was not in, and it 
was an unheard-of thing for her not to 
be in in the evening. Mr. Martingale 
was very worried indeed. He began to 
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wonder whether his brain was going. 
Had he already killed Ada and forgotten 
about it? It was uncanny the way she 
turned up when he thought she was dead, 
and disappeared when he thought her 
alive. She did not come back that eve¬ 
ning and he stayed up all night wonder¬ 
ing what he ought to do about it. And 
he still had not made up his mind in the 
morning. He knew he ought to go to the 
police, but he did not want to go near 
the police. So he did nothing all the 
week end, and on two occasions when 
her women friends rang up, he said she 
had gone away to the country. They 
both remarked that it was funny that 
Ada had not told them. . . . 

It was Monday evening when a po¬ 
lice sergeant and a plain-clothes man 
arrived at the door. One of them was 
carrying a coat that belonged to Ada. 
It had been handed in to the police sta¬ 
tion, he said, and they would like a word 
with Mrs. Martingale as to how she had 
lost it. 

“I’m afraid she’s out,” Mr. Martingale 
said. 

“Could you say when she will be 
back?” asked the sergeant. 

“I—er—she’s away for a few days.” 

“When did she go, Mr. Martingale?” 

“On Thursday.” 

“Then perhaps you’d give us her ad¬ 
dress?” 

Mr. Martingale changed his tactics. 

“I don’t know her address, sergeant. 
I’m very worried.” 

At this point the sergeant produced a 
notebook. 

“Have you taken any steps to find 
her, Mr. Martingale?” 

“I—no—not yet. I didn’t really get 
worried until this morning. And then 
your bringing the coat!” 

“The coat was found in a carriage on 
the Southern Railway, Mr. Martingale. 
Just left behind. There’s nothing very 
worrying in that.” 

“No—but . . .” 

“You’ve rung up her friends, I sup¬ 
pose?” 

“Only two of them,” Mr. Martingale 
lied. “And they didn’t know where she 
was.” 

“And you didn’t do anything else?” 

“What else could I have done?” 

“You could have come to us, Mr. 
Martingale. We’re there to help. Do you 
think she’s lost her memory?” 

“I—I don’t think it’s likely.” 

“Was there any quarrel of any kind?” 

“No. We’ve never had a cross word.” 

F OR a moment, the two policemen 
looked at each other, then the plain¬ 
clothes one made a suggestion. 

“Do you think she could have gone 
abroad, Mr. Martingale? The coat was 
found in the Dover train.” 

Mr. Martingale shook his head. 

“Any friends in Dover?” the man 
went on. 

“No.” 

“You did go to France in May with 
your wife, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, for a short time.” 

“What part of France, Mr. Martin¬ 
gale?” 

“Touraine.” 

The two men looked at each other 
again, and it was the uniformed one who 
went on. 

“Well, don’t worry, Mr. Martingale. 
We’ll make some inquiries, and I’m sure 
it will be all right. Now you were married 
in Liverpool in 1939, weren’t you?” 

Mr. Martingale started at the word— 
Liverpool. 

“No,” he said quickly. “I was mar¬ 
ried here in London in 1945.” 

“Oh! Then the Stanley Martingale 
who was married in Liverpool wasn’t 
you?” 

“No, certainly not.” 

“Well, I think we’ve got all we need. 
Don’t worry, Mr. Martingale. We’II find 
Mrs. Martingale for you.” 

It was all very well to say that; but 


Mr. Martingale did worry. With the po¬ 
lice on to Liverpool and Touraine, it was 
the breaking point. As a result it was 
on a Tuesday and not a Friday that a 
body was found on the underground; 
and the body was Mr. Martingale’s, not 
Ada’s. 

T HE police had advised Ada not to re¬ 
turn to her house at Golder’s Green 
for the time being. It would be much 
better, they said, if she went away for 
two or three months until the story of her 
husband ceased to be news. But Ada 
liked news and liked being the center of 
it. She was guarded in what she said to 
the reporters, but it was a different mat¬ 
ter when her women friends came to see 
her and brought chocolates to loosen her 
tongue. 

Two of the friends were the two who 
had rung up, Mrs. Seymour and Mrs. 
Padwick; and the third was the rather 
prim Miss Bridle. They all gathered 
round the sofa -where Ada was sitting 
within easy reach of the chocolates; and 
when they were settled she began. 

“Well, it was in the Daily Mail that I 
first saw it. Body in dungeon,- it said, and 
it gave the place and the date. I might 
not have noticed it if it hadn’t been for 
the date. But I remembered that date, 
and it fair gave me a turn with Stanley 
sitting there at the table, drinking his tea 
and eating his bacon, just opposite.” 

“You didn’t say anything to him, Mrs. 
Martingale?” asked Mrs. Padwick. 

“That I didn’t,” Ada replied. “Not 
that I suspected him then, even though 
he had acted so peculiar when he came 
out of the dungeon. It was after break¬ 
fast that I really began to think. He was 
in the hall then, with his hat and coat on, 
and I was halfway up the stairs when 1 
suddenly heard him call, ‘Ada!’ It was 
that that gave me the start.” 

“Didn’t he always call you Ada?” 
“Yes, he did; and when I’d answered 
what he wanted to know I could hardly 
get up to the landing. You see, it brought 
me right back to the time in the dungeon. 
I was halfway up the stairs then in just 
the same way when somebody behind 
had called, ‘Ada’ or something like it. I 
didn’t pay any attention at the time, be¬ 
cause I didn’t recognize his voice and 
thought he was in front anyway. But I 
knew then that it was the same voice on 
both occasions.” 

“Well, I never!” Mrs. Seymour said. 
“Gave me a start it did!” Ada was 
warming to her work. “But I still didn’t 
think ... I just wondered, if he was be¬ 
hind and not in front at that time, what 
he was doing and why did he want to 


call, ‘Ada.’ it wasn’t till an hour Ian 
when I was using the vacuum that 
thought of it. ‘Ada,’ I said. ‘It was yo I 
body he intended to push down that ga 
ing black hole. You, who had alwa 
been so good to him!’ Think of that!”! 

“What did you do then?” Miss Brie 
asked. 

Ada took another chocolate. 

“Do?” she repeated with her moi 
full. “I put on my hat and coat and w< 
to the police. I wasn’t going to stay a 
other minute in this house with h 
around. And the police wouldn’t list 
at first; said I was imagining things. E 
when I told them my name was Ada, a 
what the dungeon was like and what * 
heard, and how peculiar Stanley h 
acted when we came out, they began 
show a little interest. After all th 
couldn’t get away from that dead body 
the dungeon. So they told me to coi 
back the same evening when they’d he 
made some inquiries and telephoned 
France. And when I did come ban 
they said it might be a good thing if I d 
appeared for a time while they made s 
further inquiries and watched h- 
Stanley behaved.” 

M RS. PADWICK spoke acic, 
“Well, we all know how he 
haved. Just as if nothing had happens 
“That was him all over!” Ada s! 
harshly. “Deceitful! When I think 
all the trouble I’ve taken to make h 
comfortable! The queues I’ve stood 
and the cooking I’ve done! It fair ma i 
you lose your belief in human nature, 
little mouse of a man like that!” 

“There, there!” Mrs. Seymour s 
soothingly. “It’s all over now. And } 
won’t go marrying again, I dare say.”» 

“That I won’t,” Ada snorted. “] 
going to look after myself for a bit.” 

“I hope you won’t have to give up 1| 
house?” Miss Bridle murmured. 

“It’s my house and always was,” A 
said tartly. “Stanley never provided a 
thing except the housekeeping mon 
and he might have provided twice w I 
he did with the fifteen thousand pouii 
he left.” 

“Fifteen thousand pounds!” 

“Yes. I shan’t be so badly off.” 

“I wonder you can touch itl” Miss li 
die said primly and shuddered. 

“Not touch it!” Ada said. “Why nc 
“Well, it’s the money he got from l 
other women he killed, isn’t it?” 

Ada started on another chocolate. 
“What if it is?” she ended loud 
“Who’s got a better right to that mo:j 
than I have, I should like to know?” 
The End 










































































Question: 


Which one of these fruit flavors 
don’t you get when you get this-, 



‘ Yes - we have no "bananas ! 
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THE APRIL ROAD 

Continued from page 34 


“Marty, aren't you ready to eat?” 

“Soon as I put the baby down. Go 
ahead. I'll be right there.” 

“Pa,” persisted Ora, “if it was the worst 
winter, wouldn't that mean there was 
more snow?” 

“Been too cold to make any difference, 
Ora. Thaws too slow.” Joly Hazen 
spooned a soft mass of beans onto his 
plate. 

“But when it does melt, there'd be 
more water and the river'd be higher. 
Wouldn't it. Pa?” 

“Look, Francie. Stands to reason, 
don’t it, that teacher’s been here one, 
maybe two years. All she knows about 
rivers is what she reads in books. Now, I 
lived around here all my life—we lived 
right here, right in this very house ten 
years now. This old river can’t fool me.” 

Francie considered, buttering a slice of 
bread. “How many times we had to go?” 

“Well, let's see. Three times, I guess. 
M-mm, three.'’ 

“Four.” Marty sat down, reached 
across the table and put half the chunk of 
butter on the side of Ora's plate back on 
the butter dish. 

“That’s right. Four, if you count that 
time we were gone just part of a night. 
Water didn’t really chase us out that time 
—didn’t do any hurt.” 

“No hurt at all, Pa?” 

“Oh, little mud on the floors maybe. 
Nothing much.” 

Marty silently crushed a boiled potato 
under her fork, salted it, poured on some 
milk. She stared into her plate, listening 
to the talk. 

“If the ice went all at once, then 
maybe we'd have some cause to worry. 
But warm days and cold nights—the 
snow and ice’ll go slow. Water hasn’t 
come up any to speak of today, has it?” 

“No,” she said. “No, not much.” 

A FTER Joly was in bed Marty stood at 
.the bedroom window watching the 
river, the strip of water blacker in the 
moonlight. 

“Joly, when you going to look for an¬ 
other place to live? The water’s come in 
a good five feet since noon. How long 
we going to have to worry, worry every 
spring, never know whether we’ll have a 
house after the ice goes out?” 

“Oh, Marty, you worry too much. You 
said yourself at supper the water hasn’t 
come up. much.” 

“You think I want the kids never to 
sleep at night? Bad enough to think 
about it by daylight. Joly, I can’t stand 
it another time. Last year, and the year 
before. Yes, and all the years before that, 
you said we'd go. You've always said, 
ever since we came here, it was just for a 
while, just till we could find another 
place.” 

“It’s money, Marty. Most of all it’s 
money. It costs money to get another 
house, to move.” 

“It costs money to lose everything 
you own. We will someday, too. Look, 
just look at that river creeping up out 
there, just look at it. Makes my skin 
crawl to see it reaching out, makes me 
sick to my stomach to think about that 
black filth over everything. The floors, 
you said. The beds, the blankets, the 
mattresses, you should have said. All the 
clothes. All the food spoiled, the cans 
broken, all full of filth.” She turned 
around and sat down on the bed beside 
him, thin under her nightgown. “Joly, 
please. Please, this time. Please, Joly.” 

He looked up at her. “All right, Marty. 
All right. Tomorrow, right after work, 
I’ll look. But don’t talk about it—” He 
laughed suddenly and pulled her down 
to him. . . . 

When the alarm burned through the 
darkness she automatically put out her 
hand and silenced it, then lay back with 


her eyes closed for a moment. The rest 
of the house was dark and silent and 
damp. She got up and looked in the 
baby's crib—he was wet, of course, but 
sleeping. She moved to the window, 
shivering in the thin stale air of the heat¬ 
less house. The water lay, smooth and 
dead-looking, about six feet away, only a 
little blacker than the ice and the earth. 
She stared into it, as into the eyes of a 
lone enemy, for a long time. In the 
kitchen, she bui’t a fire and put on coffee; 
then she dressed and woke Joly. 

“The water's up a lot, Joly.” 

“It won’t come much higher.” 

“Joly, you haven't even looked at it.” 

“I've seen this river all my life, Marty. 
There's no danger this year. Now don’t 
worry. It’s melting slow. The ice isn’t 
breaking up. Next year we won't be here. 


and this year we won’t flood out. So for 
God’s sake, don’t worry.” 

After Joly left the house, she took up 
the baby and changed him, then laid him 
on the bed and went to the window 
again. She could swear the water was 
nearer now. Or was it only that it looked 
so, in the daylight? She opened the win¬ 
dow and wrapped the baby in a blanket, 
holding him up in her arms and letting 
the fresh morning flow over them both. 
She could hear a robin, somewhere out 
of sight, and the crows were gathered on 
the ice again. Suddenly a new sound 
crept into her consciousness, a grinding, 
grating sound that froze her whole body. 

Out in the middle of the river a rough¬ 
ness appeared, like piled gray snow, mov¬ 
ing in a flat belt, moving faster, wider. 
She watched it, fascinated, listening to 
the river ice grind itself to death. Then, 
as though coming out of a hypnotic 
sleep, she stared around her at the room, 
the child, the river. She shuddered and 
walked quickly through the kitchen, 
through the front room, to the other bed¬ 
room. 

“Francie, get up. Don’t go back to 
sleep. Don't ask any questions—get up 
and get dressed.” 

She went back to the front room where 
Ora was asleep on the couch, the blanket 
dragging on the floor, his brown legs and 
arms, smooth and round under the gray 
underwear, flung wide. She shook his 
shoulder. “Ora, get up. Hurry. You've 
got to help.” The boy sighed and buried 
his head in the pillow, rolling on his side. 
She felt anger pour over her, anger at the 
careless sleep of the children, the help¬ 
lessness of the baby. 


“Ora!” She shook him harder, pulling 
him partly oil’ the couch. “Ora, wake up. 
Wake up and get dressed!” She waited 
only until she saw him dazedly pulling 
his pants on, then she went back to the 
bedroom and put the baby in the crib. 
He’s wet again, she thought, he's always 
wet. Outside the window the icc was 
moving faster now, its roar filling her 
ears like solid substance. The water had 
moved in beyond her line of vision. 
Leaning out, she saw the black line lick¬ 
ing the edge of the house, and she closed 
the window quickly. Then she pulled the 
blankets off the bed into a heap and car¬ 
ried them to the other bedroom. Francie 
was tying her shoes. 

“Take the blankets, yours and Ora's, 
and all the clothes up in the attic. Don't 
do anything but just drop them there. 


Hurry, Francie! The river’s coming up— 
we’ll have to go again.” 

Ora stood in the doorway, rubbing his 
eyes. “The river, Ma?” 

“Yes. Don’t ask questions. Go up the 
ladder and take all the things we give 
you. Just take them. Ora, move!” They 
were not children at all, they were 
wooden dolls on strings; she must make 
them move, she must jerk on the strings 
over and over again. They were only 
wooden dolls who understood nothing 
of hills and rivers and loneliness. She 
must think for them, and she must think 
alone. 

She put clothes for the baby, and his 
bottle, in a paper bag. Then she carried 
armfuls of glass jars from the pantry to 
the bedroom, handing them to Ora on 
the ladder. He dropped one, a jar of 
beets, as he set it down on the attic floor, 
and the juice dripped down like blood. 
He began to cry, ashamed of breaking 
the jar, and afraid of the river. She felt 
the anger mounting again, then she 
thought: He’s only a little boy. I’ve got 
to remember he's only a little boy. He’s 
doing the best he can. She said, “Don't 
cry, Ora. We’ll be all right.” 

Francie asked, “Will we go to Aunt 
Fran’s again, Ma?” No. to the hills, back 
to the hills, she wanted to say, but she 
answered, “I suppose so. Yes, we’ll go 
to Aunt Fran’s.” She remembered now 
that there wasn’t any other place. 

In the pantry, Francie suddenly called. 
“Ma! There’s water coming through the 
floor! Ma!” 

“We’ll go now,” said Marty. She 
wrapped the baby quickly, while the chil¬ 
dren put on their coats. 


As they closed the door behind them, 
water crept through the kitchen floor. 
Outside, jagged cakes of ice crashed 
against the back walls of the house. “Ma, 
let's hurry,” begged Ora. 

They moved up the wet road, and 
Francie turned and walked backward, 
looking at the house. “Ma, there's wa¬ 
ter part way up to the—” 

“All right, Francie. All right. Come 
on.” She remembered suddenly that 
the mattresses were still on the beds, 
it will take days to dry them out, she 
thought. 

They reached the main road and 
stopped for a moment, looking back. 
“Ora,” said Marty, “go and find your 
father. Tell him we had to go, we're at 
Aunt Fran’s. Then go to school. But 
find Pa first.” He ran off, important to 
himself and glad to be free of them, and 
she was glad to see him go. 

“Ma, have I got to go to school to¬ 
day?” Francie kicked at a stone. 

“Of course. Why not?” Suddenly she 
wanted to say, “No, don't go—stay with 
me.” To have a wooden child is better 
than to be alone. 

“I just wondered. Maybe I could help 
with the baby.” 

“You can carry his bag of things to 
Aunt Fran's with me, then go to school. 
Come on, now. The baby hasn't eaten.” 
As she said it, she realized that she hadn’t 
eaten either, none of them had, she’d sent 
Ora to school without any breakfast. 
Back in the house the coffeepot was still 
on the stove. 

Along the road, toward the village, 
they joined others, all looking curiously 
alike. They had, except the babies, all 
traveled this April Road before. 

“Ma,” said Francie slowly, “I thought 
Pa said we wouldn’t have to go this time. 
Pa did say that, didn’t he? He said it was 
a slow thaw, and the water wouldn’t 
come up bad. Didn’t he say that, Ma?” 

Marty looked down at her daughter, 
and felt a sudden desire to share her 
knowledge, like a warning. “Yes, he 
said that. But—” It was a terrible thing 
to betray a man to his children. “But, 
Francie, Pa's not always right. Things 
don’t always happen just as Pa says. He 
means for them to happen. He thinks 
they'll happen, but he don't always 
know. Do you see how it is, Francie? 
Pa means good; things just don’t hap¬ 
pen like he plans. Do you see?” But 
she could see that Francie didn’t under¬ 
stand—she shouldn’t have tried to ex¬ 
plain how it was with people like Joly. 

T HE river went down, two days later, 
and Joly Hazen's family went back 
down the road, Joly carrying the baby, 
Ora scuffling beside him. Marty, her eyes 
dark with defeat, walked behind with 
Francie. “Goin’ home, goin’ home to 
the river,” sang Ora tunelessly, over 
and over. 

Joly laughed. “Yeah, goin’ home. Ora. 
We fooled it again. Every time that old 
river tries to drive us out, we fool it. 
Maybe someday we'll have another 
house, but it won't be the river that drove 
us out. That old river don’t scare us 
none, does it?” 

Francie moved closer to Marty, al¬ 
most, but not quite, touched her hand. 
Then she whispered to her, and Marty 
smiled suddenly, smiled so that even the 
remote, defeated places behind her eyes 
was warmed. They walked on then, si¬ 
lently, their hands nearly touching. And 
in her ears, as she faced the river, Marty 
heard the whispered words saying them¬ 
selves over and over, filling the empti¬ 
ness: “When I’m big we’ll never go back 
to the river, Ma. When I’m big I’ll get us 
a new house—a house on a high, high 
hill.” 

The End 
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MADAM PRESIDENT 

Continued from page 28 




SKIP IT,JUNIOR! WE'LL 
CRACK JOKES SOME 
OTHER TIME. RIGHT NOW 
YOUR SISTER AND I 
HAVE A DATE! 


TO COMBAT BAD BREATH, I RECOMMEND 
COLGATE DENTAL CREAM! FOR SCIENTIFIC 
TESTS PROVE THAT IN 7 OUT OF 10 CASES, 
COLGATE'S INSTANTLY STOPS BAD BREATH. 
THAT ORIGINATES IN THE MOUTH! 


L NO YOU PONT! SIS SAYS NO 
DATES -TILL YOU SEE YOUR DENTIST 
ABOUT BAD BREATH! SO WHY . 
f DON'T YOU SEE HIM,DICK? J 


COLGATE'S ACTIVE PENETRATING FOAM GETS 
INTO HIDDEN CREVICES BETWEEN TEETH- 
HaPS CLEAN OUT DECAYING FOOO PARTICLES 
-STOP STAGNANT SALIVA ODORS-REMOVE 
THE CAUSE OF MUCH BAD BREATH ] 


[ TOLD DICK 
WHAT ITS ALL ABOUT, 
AND NOW SIS SAYS 
I SHOULD GO OUT! y 


( COLGATE \ 

| j DENTAL CREAM 1 

(Cleans Your Breath 
<> While It Cleans, 
%{ Your Teeth! I 


Always use 

COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 

after you eat and before 
every date 


below she could see the lights of the boats 
on the East River and the sweep of the 
Quccnsboro Bridge. She adjusted the 
night light and sat down beside the high, 
sanitary hospital bed. He looked cold 
and, well, terribly alone. She felt lonely, 
too, and tired. 

Arthur stirred in his sleep and moaned. 
She moved the chair closer and took his 
hand in hers. After a while her head 
nodded and inclined toward the pillow¬ 
case. It was very restful. She closed her 
eyes. 

He stirred slightly. His left shoulder 
was beginning to throb and his whole 
right arm felt warm and heavy. A steady 
sound aroused him and he turned his 
head carefully, so as to avoid stretching 
the wound. His eyes widened as he real¬ 
ized that the sound cohsisted of a diminu¬ 
tive and definitely friendly snore. Then 
he noticed the head on the pillow beside 
him. With a sense of startled tenderness, 
he gave one deep sigh. 

“Smith!” he muttered and fell sound 
asleep. 

At midnight, the special looked in at 
her patient. She had crossed to the bed 
before she noticed that there were two 
heads—one sandy brown and one flam¬ 
ing red—on the pillow. 

“Oh-oh!” she thought. 

Then she touched the patient’s cheek. 
It was cool and he seemed to be sleeping 
naturally—no fever. Well, if that was the 
way it was, that was the way it was. She’d 
dam’ well better see they snapped out of 
it before the six-o’clock inspection. 

D AWN was fingering the windows 
and the lights were paling over the 
river when Urn opened his eyes again. It 
wasn’t a dream: She was still there. 
“Smith!” he whispered. 

Her breathing became uneven and she 
burrowed her head deeper into the pillow. 
“Smith!” he repeated. 

She opened her eyes and looked up at 
him. 

“Why did you do it?” he asked. 

“I’m so comfortable. Do what?” 

“Did you have to shoot me?” he asked. 
“I would have come along quietly.” 

“Shoot you!” she exclaimed indig¬ 
nantly. “I was walking down Fifth Ave¬ 
nue, minding my own business, and the 
next thing I knew, there you were—shot! 
Ouch!” she added. “I’m stiff!” 

He tightened his grip on her hand. 

“Let me go!” she ordered. “I don’t 
want to compromise you with the nurse.” 
“Only if you kiss me first,” he said. 
She disengaged herself gently, so as not 


to disturb his shoulder, leaned over and 
kissed him on the lips. 

“Gosh!” he said. “Gosh!” 

“That’s more than you deserved,” she 
told him. 

“Look here, did you sit up all night, 
holding my hand? That must be love.” 

Mary giggled. “More like sheer fool¬ 
ishness,” she said. “My arm’s still 
asleep.” 

He took her hand again and kissed it.. 
“Say, what happened to me, anyhow, if 
you didn’t bop me?” 

“Let go! It was just the G-men,” she 



o 


told him. “They thought you were a kid¬ 
naper and plugged you. If you’d only 
keep your shoulder out of trouble, I’d 
take you to the city hall and nail you 
down.” 

The special came in and looked at 
them very tactfully. 

“Good morning, Mr. Urn,” she said. 
She had a pleasant smile and a dimple. 
“How’s the shoulder? I hope you slept 
well.” 

“Fine!” both answered in unison, then 
looked at each other and laughed. The 
nurse laughed, too. 

“Ouch!” Arthur complained. “It hurts 
when you make me laugh like that, 
Smith. Clear out and get your face fixed 
before the doctor comes. Miss—” He 
looked inquiringly at the special. 

“Talbot,” she said. “Annie Talbot.” 

“Miss Talbot has to do things to me, I 
guess. Anyhow you don’t look therapeu¬ 
tic. The doctors wouldn’t approve of 
that, would they, nurse?” 

“You’d be surprised,” the special re¬ 
plied enigmatically, “but if I don’t get 
you washed and ready for inspection, 
there will be trouble.” 

There was a tap on the door. 

“Is your patient presentable, Miss Tal¬ 
bot?” the night nurse asked. “We have a 
visitor.” 

“Visitor!” The special was horrified 
“It’s not six yet. He isn’t even ready for 
inspection. He can’t see visitors yet.” 

“He’ll see this one,” the night nurse 
said. “The superintendent says it’s the 
President of the United States.” 

“Omigoshf’ Urn exclaimed. “Smith 
why didn’t you at least fix your hair?” 

“Arthur! How are you?” 

It was Miranda, slightly dazed as only 
a Pullman passenger can be after at 
overnight run to New York. 

“Hail to the Chief!” he said. “Yoi 
shouldn’t have come, Madam President 
I’m really all right. Smith and Miss Tal¬ 
bot are taking good care of me. I’ll be 
back on the job—” 
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“When do I get to do that rope-skipping you made me practice?” 

COLLIER S BO BROWN 
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“It’s refreshing to see people that get such pleasure out of simple things” 


GUSTAV LUNDBERG 


“Mary!” Miranda looked at her pri¬ 
vate secretary, whose face was an open 
and rather charming book. 

Mary crossed the room, put her arms 
around the President and gave her a hug 
that nearly cracked two of the Chief Ex¬ 
ecutive's ribs. 

“I’m so glad!” Miranda gasped. 

“Smith!” Urn ordered. “Let her go 
before you smash her. Yes, Madam Pres¬ 
ident, we’re both of us all right. And 
we’re going to be married as soon as—” 

“Why, you never even asked me!” 
Mary protested. 

Mrs. Bruce then showed her sense of 
executive judgment. “I’m so happy for 
both of you,” she said. “Now, Arthur, 
I’m taking Mary back to the hotel for 
breakfast with me and we’ll leave you 
with Miss Talbot. No, don’t worry. I’ll 
send Mary back to you a little later, but 
I’m sure the hospital will have to take 
charge for a while. And don't worry 
about the office. I’ll be back in Wash¬ 
ington this noon and you are not to think 
about anything except getting well as 
fast as you can.” 

On the drive back to the Ritz-Carlton, 
Miranda said nothing. She simply held 
Mary’s hand tightly, while the motor- 
1 cycle police escort scattered the traffic, 
awoke the sleepers and raced through 
red lights. In fact, it wasn’t until after 
they both had had a bath and breakfast 
that the President turned to Mary. 

“What on earth happened?” she asked. 
“There was almost no news about it and 
it wasn't until the ten-o’clock broadcast 
last night that I heard he had been shot. 
So I took the first train.” 

“It was the F.B.I.,” Mary explained. 
“Miranda, you'll simply have to do 
something about them. They thought 
Arthur was a Communist or a kidnaper 
and they shot him in the shoulder.” 

The President frowned. “Oh, dear!” 
she said. “That’s why they kept it off 
the air so long. Have you seen the morn¬ 
ing paper? Wait, I’ll read it to you. 

“Here it is: After prolonged question¬ 
ing at F.B.I. headquarters, Special 
Agent Robert I. Muggins of St. Louis, 
Missouri, satisfied federal authorities 
that the discharge of his weapon was 
entirely accidental. 

“A man in the crowd jostled his arm 
as he was keeping Mr. Urn covered as 
protection against possible Communist 
kidnapers and caused him to fire one 
shot, Muggins said. He was unable to 
give a description of the individual re¬ 
sponsible for the accident. 

“Regional Director Laurence Halburt 
announced that he was satisfied that no 
legitimate criticism could be brought 
against Muggins or the Bureau and 
expressed his belief that the medical au¬ 
thorities at Metropolitan Hospital de¬ 
scribed Mr. Urn’s wound as superficial.” 

Mary considered carefully. 
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“I don’t believe it,” she declared. 
“They nearly killed him by sheer stupid¬ 
ity and now they’re lying. Miranda, 
you’ve simply got to do something about 
it.” 

The President hesitated. “I’ll take it 
up with Alex—” she began. 

“Alex?” asked Mary. “Oh!” and was 
startled to see the Presidential cheeks 
mantle faintly. 

“The Secretary of State,” Miranda 
amended. “He’s handling our relations 
with Congress during this fight for the 
Human Rights Bill. It’s going to be diffi¬ 
cult because the F.B.I. is sort of a sacred 
cow with the newspapers. Perhaps he 
can use this so as to help pass the bill. 
We’re facing strong opposition on that, 
as you know.” 

“Do you trust Mr. Harrison?” her sec¬ 
retary inquired. “I mean, he’s a politi¬ 
cian and—” 

Miranda remained silent for a long 
moment. “Yes,” she answered at last, “I 
trust him. I think he’s fundamentally 
decent though he still has a lot of little- 
boy smartness. He is a nice man.” 

Mary smiled. “I agree,” she said, “a 
very nice man. Are you sure it will be 
all right for me to stay here until Arthur’s 
really better?” 

The President relaxed. “That’s per¬ 
fectly all right, dear. Minnie Oglala will 
help handle my personal correspondence 
until you get back, and first thing when I 
reach Washington I’ll see that something 
is done about the F.B.I.” 

W HILE Senator Huntoon was fin¬ 
ishing his breakfast, he wondered 
what Harrison wanted to see him about 
that was so confidential that the Secre¬ 
tary of State insisted on talking about the 
weather until the maid had withdrawn. 

“Well, A.H.?” he asked, when the 
domestic coast was clear. “Go ahead. 
There are no dictagraphs here.” 

The Secretary of State lighted a ciga¬ 
rette, leaned back and considered the 
impassive, aristocratic figure across the 
breakfast table. 

“How’s the Human Rights Bill going, 
Jim?” he asked. 

Huntoon frowned. “It’s a close fight,’ 
he said. “I don’t know whether we can 
beat it, even though it’s not offered as a 
Party issue. What I’m aiming at is to pass 
it in such shape that the courts will knock 
it out, and you can tell Madam Miranda 
that from me.” 

Harrison grinned. “We can beat it on 
the floor of the Senate, Jim,” he told the 
boss. “I’ve got the winning cards.” 

The senator’s eyebrows climbed 
slightly toward his silvery hair. “I 
thought you were managing the bill for 
the President, A.H.,” Huntoon observed. 
“Are you planning to cross her?” 

“I'm planning to beat this bill, Jim,” 
the Secretary of State told him. “Mi- 
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randa or no Miranda, the country’s not 
ready for it.” 

“How will you do it? The Senate’s 
split eighteen ways on Human Rights, 
whatever they are.” 

“It’s this F.B.I. shooting of young Urn. 
The President wants a special investiga¬ 
tion by the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
You’ve seen the editorials, haven’t you?” 

Huntoon nodded. “Damn’ pack of 
radicals!” he commented frigidly. “But 
how does that help?” 

The Secretary of State snorted. “Ele¬ 
mentary, my dear Watson. It gives us a 
trading point. There are two kinds of 
investigations possible. One will look 
into the shooting and whitewash the 
F.B.I., with maybe a slap on the wrist for 
the guy that fired the gun. The other will 
shoot the works and turn out the F.B.I. 
files. You know as well as I do that 
there are at least a dozen senators who 
wouldn’t feel happy about that . Their 
own records aren’t so pure and they’d 
be afraid to take the lid off. Now, my 
idea is to pass the word that we’ll investi¬ 
gate the F.B.I. nicely, so that nobody 
gets hurt, if they vote against the Human 
Rights Bill. Otherwise, weil go to town 
and dig up the records on members of 
Congress.” 

Huntoon studied the Secretary of State 
with some surprise. “So you’re going to 
double-cross Ma Bruce on her bill and 
on the investigation, too? Using one to 
do the other? Is that it?” 

Harrison blew a puff of smoke toward 
the chandelier. “You can put it that way 
if you like, Jim,” he agreed. “Anyhow, 
that’s the way I propose to handle it. If 
you’d rather not get mixed up in my 
end of things, I’ll tackle it myself.” 

The boss nodded. “That ought to do 
it, A.H.,” he agreed. “I’ll handle Man- 
goon, though, and see that the Senate 
gets the point. How will you keep the 
White House from catching on to the 
game? I hear that you and Ma Bruce are 
pretty cozy these days.” 

“Don’t believe everything you hear in 
this town, Jim,” the Secretary of State 
advised him. “I suppose those snappy 
little Secret Service girls have been blab¬ 
bing. Listen! At Chicago you asked me 
to string along with Mrs. Bruce and I 
didn’t. Well, now I see the point. This 
way I know every move she’s making, 
and half the time she asks me to make 
them for her. Old Cadwallader was right 
about the way to handle her. You catch 
more flies with the old applesauce.” 

Huntoon leaned back and thought¬ 
fully lighted a slender cigar. “And then 
what?” he inquired. “You still figure 
that you can drive her out and take over 
yourself? She’s a stubborn witch, you 
know!” 

Harrison considered carefully. “Poli¬ 
tics is a tough game, Jim,” he admitted. 
“I’m not forgetting what happened at 
Chicago. It shouldn’t have happened to 
a dog. The White House ought to sing 
bass these days. Sopranos belong on the 
radio.” 

The boss smiled. “We’ll have to do 
some planning on this operation. First 
of all, let’s kill this damned socialistic 
bill of hers. Federalization of mother¬ 
hood! Who’d have thought there’d be 
so much support for a crazy notion like 
that? Why, it would cost billions!” 

I T WAS typical of Jim Huntoon that, 
after Harrison had left for the State 
Department, his first move was to tele¬ 
phone Judge Cadwallader and Secretary 
Nearing and arrange for a conference 
that same morning. The other two mem¬ 
bers of the Old Guard Triumvirate re¬ 
sponded like fire horses, and the senator 
outlined Harrison’s plan for defeating 
the Administration program. 

“I don’t like it, Jim,” Cadwallader 
ruled somberly. “I fear the Greeks even 
when they bear gifts. Governor Harri¬ 
son will never forgive you for that Chi¬ 
cago business. On the face of it, he’s 
untrustworthy, since he admits that he’s 


betraying the President’s confidence in 
his loyalty to her.” 

“That screwy dame!” snarled Nearing. 
“Jim, I usually go along with the judge 
here, but this time I think we’d be smart 
to play it Harrison’s way. We’ve got the 
goods on him now and we can blow him 
higher than a kite at the White House 
any time you say. We got to kill that 
cockeyed bill of hers, and this way we can 
kill off Harrison, too, if he don’t play 
ball.” 

Huntoon leaned forward. “You see, 
Judge, we really have no choice. Harri¬ 
son is ready to use this F.B.I. angle in 
any case, and it would be effective. The 
Senate is closely divided on the bill right 
now, and some of our amendments might 
be beaten unless he can swing three or 
four votes our way. Anyhow, I told Har¬ 
rison I’d go ahead with his plan.” 

Nearing whistled appreciatively. Once 
again, he had successfully figured the 
way the boss’ mind would work and had 
given the right answer. 

Judge Cadwallader sighed. “Very 
well, Senator,” he agreed. “It’s your de¬ 
cision and I understand why you made 
it. I still believe you’d be wise to put no 
trust in Governor Harrison. If he would 
betray the President, he’d betray you.” 

“Who ever said anything about trust¬ 
ing him, Bernie?” the boss asked coolly. 
“He has his price. He wants to be Presi¬ 
dent. If we can force Mrs. Bruce to 
step out, he’ll take. over, but this way 
we’ll have a record on him that will make 
him keep in step once he’s in the White 
House, if we let him get there. If** he 
repeated significantly. 

After Cadwallader gloomily withdrew, 
Nearing turned expectantly to the power¬ 
ful senator. 

“So what now, Jim?” he asked. 

“So we take that woman out of the 
White House,” Huntoon told him. 
“We’ve got her and Harrison split now. 
We use him to smash her and use her to 
smash him and then we take over.” 

Nearing heaved himself to his feet. 
“Okay,” he agreed. “What do you want 
me to do next?” 

“Just keep a line on Ma Bruce through 
the Secret Service, Bill,” Huntoon ad¬ 
vised. “We’ve got to know what’s going 
on in the White House. As the judge 
said, Harrison could be trying to double- 
cross us too.” 

“I’d sure like to see anybody double- 
cross Jim Huntoon,” the Secretary of 
the Treasury chortled. “I’ll tell Flynn 
to keep in touch with those gal operatives 
of his. Say,” he added, “there’s an idea. 
Why don’t we get Clyde Morrow to start 
using the F.B.I. on Congress? Like Har¬ 


rison told you, they’re scared of G-men 
We ought to get something on every Op¬ 
position so-and-so up there and make 
’em sing for their supper.” 

Huntoon gave him a wintry smile. 
“It’s an idea,” he agreed, “but don’t say 
anything to Clyde just now.” 

“You’re the doctor,” said the corpu¬ 
lent Nebraskan, with feudal fervor. 

T H1 

gaged in its final debate on the Hu-’ 
man Rights Bill, and the floor was firmly 
held by Senator Justin Crossman, wheel 
horse of the Huntoon machine in the | 
Senate. 

“And then, Mistah President, I think 
of my beloved mothah who birthed nine 
young ’uns—and I was the ninth, Mistah 
President—without a-turning to Uncle 
Sam for his advice and consent. She was 
a God-fearing, hard-working woman, 
Mistah President . . 

“Will the senator yield for a ques¬ 
tion?” 

“My beloved mothah was—” 

“His beloved mother scratched fleas 
with her hind legs,” an A.P. girl mut¬ 
tered over her copy paper. 

“Sh! Nellie,” I.N.S. was indignant. 
“You can’t insult dogs that way.” 

Arthur Urn slipped into place in the 
press gallery beside Charlie Bascom, his 
replacement in the Washington Record 


bureau. 

“When are they voting, Charlie?” 

“Five o’clock. Unanimous consent. 
Let’s get out of here for a bit. A little 
Crossman goes a long way.” 

Leaving the senator braying inexora¬ 
bly onward—his maternal ancestor had 
just been laid to rest in a humble little 
burial ground in the piny woods, and 
Uncle Sam had not been asked to dig her 
grave—they withdrew to the press gal¬ 
lery lounge. 

“How’s the shoulder, Art?” asked 
Bascom. “Still hurting you?” 

“It itches more than it aches but I 
can’t say that it bothers me much. The 
doctor says it ought to be completely 
healed in a couple of weeks.” 

“And then you get hitched?” 

Urn nodded. 

“First time I ever heard that the shoul¬ 
der blade was essential to a honeymoon,” 
Bascom observed. “However, yours 
seems to have been a national issue. 
Hell, that shooting cost your boss about 
three votes on this Human Rights Bill. 
You see, ‘Mistah President,’ we can’t 
have our Chief Executive casting aspara¬ 
gus at the F.B.I., though I liked that bit 
in the investigation when Muggins said 
that Karl Marx was the author of the 
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New Masses. Why did Miranda fall for 
that line of attack? Doesn’t she know 
that Congress loves its G-men?” 

Urn stretched his legs and lighted a 
cigarette. 

“That was Harrison’s advice,” he said. 
“If I’d known about it, I would have 
stopped it: As you say, it lost us votes. 
What’s the final count going to be, not 
that it matters much now?” 

The door to the press gallery swung 
open on a legislative bellow—“No, Mis- 
tah President, you shall not press this 
crown of bureaucratic thorns upon the 
brow of American mothahhood.” 

T HE Record correspondent frowned. 

“It will be close, Art, but it’s dead,” 
he replied. “They’ve got it loaded down 
with so many amendments that it rattles 
every time you touch it. The word’s out 
that there’s to be a Byrnes-Clark clincher 
after the final roll call. That buries it for 
the session.” 

Urn made a rude noise with his lips. 
Bascom grinned. “Me, too, Art, but 
that’s the way it is. Hell, it was a good 
bill when it started. Even a newspaper¬ 
man could afford to raise arfamily under 
that setup. About all that’s left of the 
Human Rights Bill now is the title. They 
aren’t even fighting any more.” 

“I still don’t see what happened to it,” 
Urn objected. “We were sitting pretty a 
couple of weeks ago.” 

“Well, here’s the way I got it from a 
pal of mine in Justice. There w as a good 
chance that it would pass, without these 
fool amendments, until*Ma Bruce raised 
a stink about the F.B.I. That did it.” 

Urn frowned. “I still don’t get it,” he 
said. 

Bascom paused. “Well, Art, I don’t 
like to repeat anything I can’t prove, but 
you’ve asked for it and here it is: The 
dope is that Harrison passed the word to 
kill the Human Rights Bill and used the 
F.B.I. angle to do it. Now I can’t prove 
it and I won’t tell you where I got it, but 
it looks like Brother Harrison is Brother 
Rat.” 

“Harrison!” Urn exclaimed. “Why, 
he’s been managing Miranda’s fight for 
the bill!” 

Bascom nodded. “And selling her 
down the river at the same time. At 
least that’s the way 1 hear it.” 

The White House press secretary con¬ 
sidered this one. “Man!” he burst out. 
“If that’s the case, then the President's 
in a bad spot.” 

“A bad spot?” Bascom whistled. 
“Art, your boss is in deadly peril. These 
boys play rough and they’re out to get 
her out of the White House. Down at 
the Press Club the odds are two to one 
that she’ll be out before the Fourth of 
July.” 

The A.P. girl reeled out of the press 
gallery, sat down beside them and ob¬ 
served that Crossman always made her 
carsick and how was Mary. 

“She’s fine, Nellie,” Urn assured her. 
“She's up in New York getting some 
stuff to be married in.” 

“She's a swell girl,” Nellie announced. 
“Say, Charlie, w'hy’s the Record been 
bucking this Human Rights idea? Since 
they practically nominated Mrs. Bruce, 
they ought to play ball with her.” 

Charhe Bascom gave her a playful 
nudge. “The Record, my gal, believes in 
Human Rights to the limit but it be¬ 
lieves still more in the rights of the guy 
who holds our notes. Besides which, it 
was Arthur here and not our paper that 
put Miranda over. That’s how he gets 
to be press secretary and shot.” 

“ ’Nuff said,” the A.P. girl agreed. 
“Well, an aspirin and a bulletin and I'm 
back for more Crossman. Say, Charlie, 
what’s a Byrnes-Clark clincher? I’m too 
young to know' these things, Grandpa. 
It doesn’t sound decent.” 

Bascom tried to look venerable and 
failed. “That was a parliamentary trick 
used by Jimmy Byrnes and Bennett Clark 
in the thirties to bury dead legislation. It 


makes it technically impossible for A 
Senate to do another blamed thinjf 
the subject until the next Congress. J 
you lick the bill, then you move tcZ 
consider the bill, and then you table* 
motion to reconsider the bill. Then** 
erybody walks out, takes a snort I 
goes home rejoicing.” 

A large electric bell began ringing 
gently. “There’s the vote, Art,” Basj 
said. “Want to come and view the| 
mains? The plan was to have Cross 
hold the floor until time was up ai 
guess he did. American womanhood 
last that guy a decade.” 

The A.P. girl slipped back into 
press gallery and the men followed. 

The roll call went like other senat< I 
functions—loud, dignified and alii 
entirely irrelevant. The galleries, pat , 
with depressed G.I.s and gleeful spo i Lii 


Vfli 


for the lobbyists, watched while the 
man Rights Bill was defeated by a voi 
42 to 37. 

When the final tally was comp 
Huntoon was on his feet. “Mr. P 
dent, I move to reconsider,” he state 

Senator Crossman was recognized 

“Mistah President, I move to table4 r 
motion!” 

“All those in favor say, ‘Aye!’ - 
trary, ‘No!’ The ayes have it.” 

Just like clockwork. The gavel bai 
and the Senate recessed. The Hu 
Rights Bill was dead and buried. 


UP AND OUT 'EM 


Rarest social 
Grace I know: 

To say, "Goodby," 
Git up, and go. 


—Ethel Jacobson 


pi 
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The little A.P. girl passed them 'i 
her sheaf of copy paper. 

“Is that why there are revolutil 
Grandpa?” she asked. 

“That’s it, Nellie,” Bascom told 
“except that thanks to you and me 
Art here, at least when he’s a mer i 
of the working press, the countr 
spared the knowledge of what r< < 
goes on.” 

“Thanks for the fill-in, Charlie,’ 
said. “See you in church!” 
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S ENATOR HUNTOON was in 
office under the dome of the Caj: M 
in conference with Bill Nearing, 
minutes after the final roll call. 

“Well, Bill, we did it!” he annour. 
“That knocks the bottom out of 
Bruce in Congress. How are thing 
your end of the street?” 

The Secretary of the Treasury ga 
cavernous chuckle. “We’re okay, 
Clyde Morrow and I have the Cal 
lined up to reopen her resignation w 
ever you give the word. A.H. is a 
balky, though.” 

The boss frowned. “You’re the t 
man who’s said that about Harris 
he said. “What game do you think 
playing? He delivered on the bill.” 

Nearing belched emphatically 
shook his head. “For my money, 
trying to double-cross you, Jim.” 

The senator considered this one co 
“Hard to tell yet,” he stated. 

Nearing poured himself a refill 
sat down again. 

“If you ask me, Jim, Harrison’s • 
plain crazy to be President,” he 
“He won’t move on the resignatior ^ 




he's good and sure that he’ll step 


her shoes. After all, she'd take his r gi 
nation in a minute if we told her 4 
he’d double-crossed her. That would 
him out of the picture. Guess he do i] 
trust you any more than you trust b 
Huntoon suddenly came to his *!:H 
sion. The next move was clear. 
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Bill,*’ he ordered. “I want you and 
yde to find out where A.H. really 
nds. He’s the keyman right now. If 
get Ma Bruce out he stands to take 
r job! He’d better play ball with us. 
r else.” 

“Or else what?” 

“Then you’ll be it, Bill,” the boss an- 
ered. ‘‘There have been W'orse Presi- 
nts than Bill Nearing.” 

Huntoon silently added that he could 
t, offhand, remember their names. 

“So you want me to figure out A.H.? 
ay. When I bring you the answers, 
hat do we do, allowing that I’m right 
out him crossing you?” 

Huntoon smiled. In the fading light 
m the west his face suddenly looked 
e a naked skull. 

We’ll drive him out,” the boss an- 
unced. “We’ll use the F.B.I. to get 
e goods on him and he’ll just naturally 
we to resign. And if that woman 
>esn’t call for his resignation, it will be 
M st another count against her if we 
rt impeachment.” 

Nearing looked troubled. “I don’t go 
*r this impeachment stuff,” he objected, 
t will hurt the Party. Ma Bruce still 
ands awful well with Johnny Q. Public 
‘X pd it won’t help us if we prosecute our 
1 m President. Hell, Jim, a lot of folks 
ink she’s on the level. Let’s keep it 
fj ^ean and frame her.” 

^ I Huntoon smiled his appreciation. 
3ot any ideas?” 

The Secretary of the Treasury settled 
s bulk deep into the easy chair. “Yep,” 
5 announced. “Let’s pull a man story 
i her, like the woman stories they 
nned on Wilson. How about that mili- 
ry liaison of hers, General Shenck? 
e’s in and out of the White House all 
e time.” 

The boss shook his head. “Good idea, 
ill, but I’ve got a better one. How 
30iit starting a smear about her and 
arrison? That way we’ll take care of 
oth of them. The American people 
on’t like that kind of thing in the White 
ouse.” 

Nearing gazed at his master with frank 
dmiration. “It’s a natural, Jim!” . . . 
After his regular morning press con- 
J ,rence, Arthur Urn sat back and waited. 
aa: harlie Bascom had given him the high 
c0l j*gn, so when the other White House 
1 prrespondents left, the two Record grad¬ 
ates found themselves together. 

^ “How’m I doin’, Mom?” asked the 
/hite House press secretary. 

Okay,” Bascom assured him. “If I 
idn’t know better, Art, I’d think that 
*lrs. Bruce didn’t really* care about the 
luman Rights Bill. Now here’s some- 
ling red-hot. I told you about my con- 
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tact in Justice, didn’t I? Well, he passed 
on word that the deputy director of the 
F.B.I. wanted to see me, so I trotted down 
early this morning and was ushered right 
into the Presence—Eddie Burke himself. 
What do you think of that?” 

Urn observed that it had never been 
exactly difficult to see a leading G-man, 
if you represented a large metropolitan 
newspaper. 

“Well, Art,” Bascom replied. “Here’s 
one time you're wrong. Eddie did not 
want publicity. No, don’t faint. He 
asked me to arrange for him to meet the 
Secretary of State, in some neutral cor¬ 
ner, where nobody would know about it. 
Ain’t that something?” 

“Did he have any idea where?” 

B ASCOM grinned. “He sort of sug¬ 
gested that your hotel rooms would 
be kind of away from listening-in devices 
and reporters. I could swear that he’s 
worried as hell about something. Any¬ 
how, he wants to see Harrison the worst 
way.” 

“What do you make of it, Charlie?” 
asked Urn. “My only contact with the 
F.B.I. put me in the hospital.” 

“Could be he wants to get right with 
your boss after that Muggins mess,” Bas¬ 
com suggested. “I hear he’s given the 
New York outfit the very devil.” 

“Why would he come to me if he 
wants to see Harrison?” Urn asked. 

“That’s easy. Eddie’s a cagey old coot 
and he doesn't want to go behind Mi¬ 
randa’s lovely back. That’s why he’s us¬ 
ing you as a messenger boy, with me as a 
witness. He could be trying to give her 
a break.” 

Since there was an automatic recorder 
on all White House phone calls, Urn 
did not call the State Department but 
strolled across to Harrison’s office. The 
Secretary of State was able to see him 
right away, and the F.B.I. overture was 
explained to Harrison. 

“Have you told the President about 
this, Arthur?” he asked. 

“Not yet, sir. I wanted to see you be¬ 
fore I made a report.” 

The Secretary of State got up and 
strolled over to the tall windows, to look 
out on the distant Potomac and the rab¬ 
ble of “temporary” wartime buildings. 

“Wish you’d keep quiet about this,” 
Harrison said at last. “At least until 
■ I’ve talked with Burke. Tell him I’ll see 
him la,te this afternoon, about six. We’ll 
meet in your place and you can be pres¬ 
ent for all I care.” 

Urn looked uncomfortable. In spite 
of his long Washington training, he was 
not good at hiding his feelings. “I’d feel 
happier if I told her about it first,” he 
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replied. “She’s just taken a bad beating 
up on the Hill and from what I hear the 
F.B.I. was responsible for some of it.” 

Harrison studied the troubled young 
man. “What else did you hear?” 

“There’s a rumor that you double- 
crossed the President on the bill,” the 
White House secretary replied. “And 
there’s no doubt that she’s in bad trou¬ 
ble. They’re laying odds in the Press Club 
that she’ll be out of office in July.” 

Harrison shook his head. “I wonder 
how that one started,” he remarked. 
“Tell her if you like but I’d rather you 
trusted me on this one.” 

“Very well,” Urn agreed after a long 
pause. “I’m trusting you and I don’t 
even want to be present when you and 
Eddie get down to cases. I’ll stay long 
enough to see that you get settled and 
know where the liquor is, and then I’ll 
breeze. Good luckl” 

A FEW hours later, the deputy direc¬ 
tor of the F.B-.I.-leaned back in Urn’s 
easy chair and regarded the Secretary of 
State with interest. The latter was 
sprawled comfortably on the sofa, with 
a drink at his elbow. y 

“Mr. Secretary—” Burke began, when 
Harrison waved him to silence. 

“I think I know what you’re going to 
say, Mr. Director,” Harrison interrupted, 
“and by the way, let’s skip the Mr. Sec¬ 
retary, Mr. Director stuff. I’m Alex to 
my friends.” 

“Call me Eddie,” said the F.B.I. man. 
“Okay, Eddie,” the Secretary contin¬ 
ued. “You’re going to tell me that the 
Attorney General has asked the F.B.I. 
to investigate one A. H. Harrison. Cor¬ 
rect?” 

“That’s only part of it. What I really 
wanted to say first was that you've man¬ 
aged to get the bureau mixed up in poli¬ 
tics and that’s bad business.” 

“I never heard of any national police 
force that wasn’t mixed up in national 
politics,” Harrison observed, “except 
maybe Scotland Yard. But coming back 
to you, I had to use this Muggins busi¬ 
ness the way I did. After all, I blocked a 
full-dress investigation.” 

“We asked for trouble,” the deputy 
director admitted. “I broke Larry Hal- 
burt right out of the service and shifted 
half the force in the New York office. 
They pulled a boner and made a mess by 
trying to cover up. It’s shaken public 
confidence in the Bureau and it didn’t 
help the President either.” 

“Right on both counts, Eddie,” Har¬ 
rison agreed. “It helped beat the Hu¬ 
man Rights Bill. The President’s too far 
ahead of the country on that program. 
Too bad, but maybe this way saves her a 
lot of headaches.” 

Burke nodded. “I wish you’d come to 
see me first,” he remarked. “There were 
other ways to handle it.” 

“Nope!” The Secretary was emphatic. 
“A lot of yellowbellies in the Senate ran 
for cover when I passed the word that the 
F.B.I. has complete records of every 
member of Congress.” 

“We haven’t,” Burke replied angrily. 
“As a matter of fact, Alex, in those cases 
where there is an F.B.I. record, we lock 
it up when a man’s elected to federal 
office and keep it locked up as long as 
he’s in office. I know enough police his¬ 
tory to know that it will wreck the Bu¬ 
reau or representative government if we 
play it any other way.” 

“Sure,” Harrison agreed, “but the sen¬ 
ators don’t know that. And since it 
worked on the bill, now Huntoon figures 
to have you put the heat on me. Then he 
probably thinks that he can use the Bu¬ 
reau from now on to put the heat on 
Congress. And that’s what’s griping you. 
Check?” 

“Check! And that’s bad, any way you 
look at it.” 

“All right, Eddie. That’s where we 
are now. Did you tell Morrow- that 
you’d dig into my past? You'll find 
mostly empty bottles and dry wells.” 


“Of course he won't. He’ll go runnin 
to Jim Huntoon for orders and Huntoo 
will decide to drop this line of attack an 
open up his main offensive against th 
President.” . . . 

When Urn ha3 said that he truste' 
Harrison he had been overstating th 
case. He trusted the Secretary of Stat 
about as far as either of them coul 
throw the Washington Monument. Bi 
with Miranda in danger, there was n 
point in tipping his hand. Besides, h 
had had an inspiration. 

After he had left Burke and Harriso 
in conference he went to a pay telcphon 
and called a certain number. “Hellc 
Gus,” he said, when the connection w i 
completed. “This is Art Urn. How aboi 
meeting me in the Mayflow-er Bar for 
couple of long ones. Okay, boy . . 
Twenty minutes it is.” 

Gus Myers, publicity director of th 
Opposition National Committee, an 
wartime blood brother of Art Urn’s, li: 
tened to Urn’s brief and unprintable ai 
count of recent doings on the Potoma 
and raised his eyebrows at Urn’s concrel 
suggestion. 

“I’ll have to ask Ben about it,” he sai 
at last. “Lord knows in G-2 we learne 
all the tricks in the book, and in any cas 
half of our guys were for that bill. Wh 
don’t you rig the dingus on him you: 
self?” 


Urn shook his head. “It’s so damne . 


it tc 

■nT 


illegal that the only way anybody coul 
get away with it would be for your outf 
to handle it. If I did it, they could irr 
peach the President for it, but they’ 
forgive you in the holy name of part 
politics.” 

“Can I guarantee Ben there’d be n 
prosecution?” Myers asked. “It’s a trick 
business and the courts would take a dii 
view’ of it.” 

“Listen, Gus,” Urn begged him. 1 
can't guarantee anything but we bot 
know that if you’re caught at it nobod 
will go to jail. Even the F.B.I. wouldn 
dare, but you could get away with i 
And I’m worried sick about the wa 
they’re knifing my boss. Hell, it’s n 
crime to be President of the Unite I 
States.” “ 




“I didn’t say yes or no,” Burke sau 
“I told him I’d have to see what wc ha 
on you already. Then I tried to get i 
touch with you.” 

“Goodl” Harrison was calm. “Wcl 
here’s how you can stall him. Tell th 
Attorney General that you have take 
legal advice to the effect that you can 
investigate a Cabinet officer without 
written order from the President.” 

“He won’t like that,” said Burke. 
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M YERS nodded. “It wouldn’t help i 
if Huntoon drove her out of tfc 
White House. There are a lot of wome 
voters who’d always figure we’d had 
hand in it. Anyhow, she’s a grand ga 
The only thing wrong with her is the 
she’s in the wrong party. I think you ca 
count Ben in on this one. He’s a squai 
shooter and he hates Huntoon’s guts.” 

Arthur took a long swallow of his Ion 
drink. “Good enough,” he said, “but d 
you think it can be done?” 

Myers nodded. “It’s no trick at al 
technically speaking. We can use one < 
those wire recorders. Herman Mosco' 
in my office was four years with Counte; 
intelligence and could rig it up so Hui 
toon would never know. And you ca 
set one of those gadgets so it will ru 
for close to an hour. Naturally, I can 
guarantee results.” 

“Thanks a million,” Urn said. “You’i 
a prince. If you get anything that wi 
help us, slip it to me. I don’t need to te 
you that you and Ben can use anythir 
on Huntoon that you pick up on tl 
side. You will, anyhow!” 

The Opposition publicity direct! 
laughed. “I guess Ben and I would t 
regarded as traitors to our class, Art, 
this leaked out. And how about you ac 
Mary?” 
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“We’ll take off as soon as the doctors 
* ay my shoulder’s okay. Which is one of 
1 ie reasons I wanted to see you. I’d like 
T , ou to be my best man. Can do?” 

T “Can do,” Myers replied. “I’ve even 
ot the striped pants for it if the moths 
aven’t got to them since Pearl Harbor.” 

“Swell!” said Arthur. “And while 
? /e’re on the subject, that’s what we’ve 
>een talking about today, in case some 
f Huntoon’s friends report that we’ve 
ieen seen fraternizing in the Mayflower 
tar. I oughtn’t to know anything about 
his nefarious plan to tune in on Hun- 
oon’s conversations or my boss will be 
p real trouble.” 

“She’s in real trouble right now,” My- 
rs told him. “Huntoon’s been sounding 
>ut some of our boys on where we’d 
tand if there’s an impeachment. He’s 
nean, boy, as mean as I’ve ever seen a 
enator in twenty years in this lousy 
iown. Hope to God we can catch him 
vith his pants down, but I doubt it. 
Je’s too smart.” 






A T 


T THAT particular moment, Senator 
Huntoon w'as confronting the Presi- 
ent in the Chief Executive’s oval study. 

I wanted to see whether we couldn’t 
vork this out, Madam President,” he ex- 
'lained smoothly. “With the defeat of 
our bill, your reason for entering poli- 
ics has come to an end. You’re iso- 
^•pted inside your own Administration, 
ecause you’re a woman. Congress is 
gainst you, because you’re a woman, 
he country likes you but doubts that 
ou are strong enough to handle the sit- 
jation, also because you’re a woman. I 
hink you ought to resign.” 

The President looked very cool and 
efficient in a dark blue suit, with a touch 
f white at the neck. 

“You’re perfectly frank, aren’t you, 
Senator?” she observed. “Well, Ell be 
rank, too. You beat my bill, not the 
’arty. The Party would have voted for 
t.” 

The boss shook his head. “I was op- 
sed to it, but it was your Secretary of 
State who beat it. He put pressure on 
d befthe Senate to vote against the bill. Three 
atf| 4Votes would have saved you, and Harri- 
kea »^on changed those three votes. You 
double-crossed him once. He’s double- 
rossing you now. He wants your job.” 
^ The President considered the senator 
gravely. “He was bitter, of course, over 
wuU'losing the nomination,” she agreed, “and 
wtijihe honestly feels that the country needs 
to 4a man in the White House, but I don’t 
think he’s the kind of politician who be- 
UmMIieves it’s smart to betray his friends.” 

“What would you say,” Huntoon 
asked, “if I told you that Judge Cadwal- 
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lader had advised Harrison to try to 
please and flatter you in order to win 
your confidence?” 

Miranda smiled sweetly. “As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, Senator,” she lied, “Alex told 
me about that suggestion, at the time. 
We both agreed that it was typical of the 
nasty old man.” 

Huntoon was somewhat startled by 
this statement, since he had always re¬ 
garded prevarication as his own preroga¬ 
tive. Then he noted the heightened color 
in her cheeks and the angry sparkle in 
her eye. Lying was no job for an ama¬ 
teur. 

^“Harrison is double-crossing you,” he 
insisted. “You needn’t believe me; just 
think back to when he changed his line 
and started to act friendly. You’ll find 
it was after his talk with Cadwallader. 
And I can prove that he defeated your 
Human Rights Bill.” 

The President controlled her anger and 
looked at her tormentor. “All right,” 
she said. “Suppose you are right. What 
then?” 

“Here’s what I’m going to do,” he told 
her abruptly. “I’m going to allow you 
two weeks to make up your mind. Then, 
if you don’t resign we’ll open up with 
a constitutional amendment to keep 
women out of the Presidency.” 

Miranda smiled at his cool insolence. 
“I can turn that one against you, Sena¬ 
tor,” she said. “You won’t be able to 
win a hearing for it even in one of your 
packed committees.” 

“Want to bet?” 

She nodded. 

“And if you lose, you’ll get out and 
get Harrison out, too?” 

She nodded again. “And if I win,” she 
observed, “I’ll also get out and get Har¬ 
rison out of the State Department, too.” 

“What!” The boss was startled. 

“Win or lose,” the President told him. 
“I’ll resign as President and get Harrison 
out of the Cabinet. That’s what you 
want, isn’t it?” 

“What’s the catch?” he demanded 
roughly. 

“There’s no catch,” the President as¬ 
sured him. “It’s only that I'must be al¬ 
lowed to do it my own way. Surely I’m 
allowed to save my face—if only for the 
sake of the Party.” 

“There’s sure to be a catch,” the sena¬ 
tor insisted. “Nobody gives up this job 
without making a fight.” 

“Oh, there’ll be a fight,” Miranda as¬ 
sured him. “The public will expect one, 
won’t they? You go right ahead with 
your plans, Senator, and I’ll promise to 
resign the Presidency and take Harrison 
out of the Cabinet, in my own time and 
my own way. No,” she added, as she 
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“There’s no need for you to worry about paying it back—we’ll see that you do” 
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saw a fresh suspicion dawn on him. “I’m 
not going to serve out my term. I agree 
that this job calls for a man to deal with 
men like you, Clyde Morrow and Secre¬ 
tary Nearing/’ 

“Well, I’ll be damned!” he grumbled 
doubtfully. 

“There’s one thing, Senator, I should 
warn you about,” Miranda said. “By 
the time I’ve finished with you the Party 
will be looking for another boss in the 
Senate.’’ 

Huntoon smiled. This was familiar 
territory; he had been threatened before. 

“Thank you, Madam President,” he 
remarked, in a parody of the official close 
of a Cabinet meeting. “You still have 
two weeks.” 

“Two weeks!” she laughed. “I’ll be 
ready in two days. I’ll begin,” she added, 
“by getting rid of Nearing. He’s incom¬ 
petent.” 

“Any idea who will replace him?’’ he 
asked. “The Senate will have to con¬ 
firm him.” 

“That’s why the Senate will be looking 
for another boss,” she told him. “When 
I make the announcement you will agree 
that I’ve made an excellent choice. In 
fact, Senator, I’ve decided to name you 
as Secretary of the Treasury. That ranks 
next to the Secretary of State,” she added, 
significantly. 

M IRANDA, Mary Smith and Lieu¬ 
tenant Corradio were considering 
the evening cocktail in the Lincoln Study. 
Emma had outdone herself in a con¬ 
coction which she called the Great 
Emancipator and which combined lime 
juice, brandy and rock-and-rye with both 
feminine ingenuity and naval authority. 

“Mary,” said Miranda impatiently, 
“you look outrageously happy but if you 
don’t stop looking at your watch, I’ll 
have Emma strangle you. Your young 
man will show up.” 

“You ought to get married, too,” Mary 
replied. “You owe it to the country to 
provide us with a first gentleman of the 
land.” 

The President laughed. “Heavens, 
Mary, it wouldn’t be constitutional. Be¬ 
sides, who would accept the honor?” 

Mary sipped her drink reflectively. 
“Well, there’s always General Shenck, if 
Emma doesn’t object.” 

“Hey!” exclaimed the naval aide. “Lay 
off my Ephraim. He’s the only bachelor 
in official Washington that hasn’t got 
fallen arches.” 

“Don’t worry, Emma,” the President 
advised. “He’s yours, if you can catch 
him. Still, as you say, Mary, it would 
be convenient to have a first gentleman 
to act as my host at official dinners and 
help shake hands with congressmen. 
Don’t you think it would be more demo¬ 
cratic if we had a nation-wide contest to 
pick Mr. America?” 

Mary giggled, then became serious. 
“Just the same, Miranda, you ought 
to consider it,” she urged. “You’re still 
young and beautiful, and the way it is, 
you’re too lonely.” 

“I’m not sure I’d make a good wife 
after all these weeks of executive author¬ 
ity. Men like to think they’re the boss, 
don’t they, Mary?” 

Her secretary tossed her fiery head. 
“Arthur has too much sense to worry 
about that,” she announced. “He knows 
darn’ well who’s the boss. We both 
are,” she added, unconvincingly. 

There was a knock at the door and 
Mary jumped. 

Emma Corradio grinned apprecia¬ 
tively. “Yeah!” she laughed. “Just see 
how she has him eating out of her hand. 
Have a good time, kid, and don’t do any¬ 
thing I wouldn’t do.” 

“I hope I’m more of a lady than that, 
dear,” Mary replied with dignity, and 
scampered from the room. 

Lieutenant Corradio cocked her merry 
eye at Mrs. Bruce. 

“Is the Secretary of State calling today, 
Madam President?” she asked. 


Miranda’s face fell and she nodded. 
“Yes,” she said, “any minute now, so 
would you take care of Minnie Oglala?” 

“Okay, Chief!” Emma rose, saluted 
and then kissed the President. 

“You put him across your knee and 
give him a good hard spanking,” she ad¬ 
vised. “He’s either crazy or just plain 
dumb not to see what I see.” 

Miranda said nothing. Suddenly, she 
felt very lonely indeed. 

There was another knock at the door 
and the White House usher appeared— 
a serious young man named Jones who 
believed that the great trouble with 
democracy was its lack of ceremony. 

“Madam President,” he announced in 
low but stately cadence, “the Secretary of 
State!” 

When she was alone with the Secretary 
of State, the President sat for a few mo¬ 
ments with downcast eyes, her hands 
tugging and twisting at a small handker¬ 
chief. This was going to be difficult. 

“Alex,” she said r at last. “I’ve got 
something to say to you.” 

“Yes?.” 

“Senator Huntoon was here yesterday 
and told me that you had used the F.B.I. 
to defeat our bill.” 

“That is correct,” said Harrison. 

“He also said,” the President con¬ 
tinued, in a small voice, “that you had 
been advised by Judge Cadwallader to be 
especially nice to me in order to win my 
confidence.” 

“That is also correct,” he said. 

’ “Of course, Alex,” Miranda assured 
him, “I told him that I knew all about it, 
but I’m sure he knew that I was lying.” 

“Never lie unless you have to,” the 
Secretary of State advised her. 

She flung back her head and looked 
him full in the face. “I lied to him,” she 
declared, “because I was too proud to 
admit that there was not complete con¬ 
fidence between the President and the 
Secretary of State. He said he could 
prove that you had betrayed me.” 

He drained his cocktail and looked at 
her with a twisted smile. 

“And you half believe him?” he asked. 
“You mean that you don’t trust me?” 

She considered. “Yes, Alex,” she told 
him. “I do trust you. I must. If you 
were false, I simply wouldn’t try to go 
on because that would prove I’m a poor 
judge of men.” 

H ARRISON relaxed. “Thanks,” he 
said gruffly. “I’ve been busy trying 
to keep your Administration from being 
wrecked. Huntoon is determined to get 
you, but I think I’ve got him neutralized, 
at last.” 

“But the bill, Alex,” she objected. 
“After all, I promised all those people I’d 
fight for it, for them.” 

“And you did fight for it,” he told her. 
“This way is best. You’re far ahead of 
the country on it. By taking a beating in 
this Congress, we have a real chance to 
put it over in the next one. Huntoon had 
amended it to death and the courts would 
have killed it anyhow. The way I handled 
it, we’ve got an issue to take to the peo¬ 
ple.” 

She smiled tremulously. “And Judge 
Cadwallader?” she asked. “Did he really 
advise you to pretend to be nice to me?” 

“Oh, him?” His tone was an insult. 
“He’s working with Huntoon. In case 
you don’t know it, we’re in one hell of 
a fight. It’s still a tossup how you’ll 
come out of it. We’re up against a tough 
combination, Miranda. This isn’t like 
the convention. These people play for 
keeps.” 

“I know,” she said. “Senator Huntoon 
told me. He’s giving me two weeks to 
resign. He seems pretty sure of himself.” 

“I hope you told him to go plumb 
straight to the devil!” the Secretary of 
State exclaimed. 

The President shook her head. “I told 
him I would do as he wished,” she said. 
“You what!” 

“Now, Alex, don’t roar at me, or the 
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it,scoot It!” Stor< 
businesses, factories, fsrn 
dealers, service stations 
here's the biggest little c 
livery truck you ever sa 
the Cushman I’ackage-Kj 
Hauls 8 cu. ft. of packagi 
Costs less than lc per m 
to operate. Powered hy 1 
mous Cushman “Husk) 
engine. Balloon tire 
springs, lights the equal of ■ 
fine car. Thousands in use 
all types of business. 


FREE illustrated folders i 


name of nearest Cue 
man dealer on request. A 
about generous new 

TIME PAYMENT PLA 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, INC., Dept R-40Q, Lincoln, Nil 


SOOTHE PAIN OF SIMPLE PILES 
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THIS AMAZING WAY 

• Here’s a single soothing preparation 
to speed relief from miseries of simple 
piles. It’s amazing Pazo*. Acts at once 
to relieve pain and itching—soothes 
inflamed tissues—helps prevent sore¬ 
ness—reduce swelling. The help you 
get is wonderful! 
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So, to speed relief from itching and 
pain of simple piles, get Pazo*. Your 
doctor can tell you about it. At all 
druggists’ in tubes with perforated 
pile pipe for simple, thorough appli¬ 
cation—also tins and suppositories. 
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*Pazo Ointment and Suppositories. <S> 


FEET HURT? 


Quick Relief from 
Tired, Aching Feet, 
Weak, Fallen Arch 



Dr. Scholl's Foot-Eazer and exercise quicl< 
relieves tired, aching feet: rheumatic-like foot a 
leg pains or sore heels, due to weak or fallen arcF 
or flatfoot. Thin. light, flexible. Fit in any shoe li 
an insole. Fxpertly fitted at Shoe. Dept. Stores a 
at Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Shops. $5.00 pair. 


D- Scholls EAZER9 
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FALSE TEETI 


KLUTCH holds them tight! 

KLUTCH forme a comfort cushion; holds der 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one ( 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security: 

many cases almost as wsll as with natural te« 

Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, ro 
ing, chafing plate. 2bi and fiOff at druggists .. . If y« 
druggist hasn't it, don't wasta money on si 
stitutes, but send us 10^ and we will mail yo - 
generous trial box. © t. 

KLUTCH CO., Box 4807-D, ELMIRA, N. 
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CASH, CARS, HOMI 
IN PRIZE CONTEST 


FREE: “PRIZE IDEAS," Americas Favo 

Contest Bulletin — complete HOW TO WIN VRI 
UPS, entries that won, Judgtog slant. Our students 
America's biggest wlooers. YOU, TOO, CAN LEA 
TO WIN! Send name and address on postcard for G1 
copy. Writenowl Find out howl 

ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL 
1630 Mohican St. D«pt. S Phlla. 38, 
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Secret Service will think I’m being assas¬ 
sinated. I told him I would resign and 
ike you out of the Cabinet.’’ 

He slumped back in his chair. “What's 
lithe idea? Is Beck staging a recovery?” 

She smiled. “No, Alex, the poor old 
gentleman is still pretty ill. He didn’t re- 
. jpond to the electric-shock treatment.” 
1 f “Well, neither do I!” he exclaimed 
savagely. “You talk about trusting me 
xnd then sell me out behind my back.” 

She smiled again. “Listen, Alex,” she 
soothed him. “I trusted you when ap¬ 
pearances were against you. You trust 
me now. I know what I’m doing. I told 
lj« Senator Huntoon I’d resign in my own 
u time and in my own way.” 

* ! “You also told him that you‘d get rid 
of me as Secretary of State,” he objected. 
“That’s right,” she agreed. “Also at 
■Iny own time and in my own way.“ 
Harrison sat back and breathed deeply. 
Are you going to trust me, Alex?” 
he asked quietly. 

He scowled and then nodded reluc¬ 
tantly. “I’ve got to,” he admitted, “but 
for God’s sake* Miranda, tell me what 
you think you’re doing. Huntoon’s the 
oughest fighter in American politics.” 
She laughed at his bewilderment. 

5£®‘AIex,” she said, “you know as much as 
I I do right now. Huntoon’s given me two 
wjfweeks. We can take care of him so long 
Jlas we stick together.” 

Exactly what have you been up to?” 
'Harrison demanded. “I’ve got to know 
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if I’m tahandle the situation. 

Well—” The President hesitated. “I 
thought that if Huntoon got the idea that 
he could become President, he might be 
so excited that he’d start making mis- 
® N takes. So I told him that I was going to 
jfj^drop Nearing and that I’ll put him in 
Nearing’s place. When that happens, 
he’ll be next in line for the Presidential 
succession— after you* Alex—and I want 
him to lose his head.” 

The Secretary of State groaned. “You 


couldn’t have done anything worse if 
you’d tried for a month of Sundays,” he 
5 11°ld her. “Up to now he’s been trying to 
tonce I use us against each other. Your plan 
nhti ( neans that now he’s going to have to get 
,0 “| both of us together. Up to now he’s been 
working for the Party—as he sees it— 
giDtj < but now he’ll be out for himself. The 
Your lure of the White House is sheer poison— 
Ata j{ and I know,” he added ruefully, 
jnoli. |* “Oh, dear!” Miranda was penitent. “I 
never thought of it that way. I thought 
it might make him wait for a little until 
we could get our own plans worked out. 
; ^ Alex, I am sorry. Perhaps he‘ll just 
go ahead with impeachment. We can 
beat that, anyhow.” 
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“Impeachment’s no joke,” he insisted. 
“They don’t even need to convict you, 
but before Huntoon tries that he’ll start 
this constitutional amendment to bar 
women from the Presidency. After a 
couple of months of public hearings, 
there won’t be anything they won’t have 
said about you. Just wait till the dirt 
starts to fly.” 

“I know,” she said gravely. “It won’t 
be nice but there are still enough decent 
people in America to put a stop to it. If 
it gets too bad, I know how to kill it. You 
see, Alex, there was plenty of nasty gos¬ 
sip about Queen Victoria once. Then she 
stopped it by the very simple process of 
getting married. That’s one of the ways 
in which I can fight Huntoon. I’m think¬ 
ing of taking a husband. You know, 
Alex, I do need a first gentleman of the 
land to help out at dinner parties and 
White House receptions.” 

“That wouldn’t stop the stories. It 
would only make them worse,” he in¬ 
sisted. “In any case, whom would you 
take? Most men like to do their own 
picking.” 

“I was thinking of General Shenck,” 
she announced demurely. “As Army liai¬ 
son officer at the White House, he’s used 
to official protocol. He’s reasonably 
handsome, Alex, and—” 

T HE Secretary of State exploded. 

“Shenck! That dancing pussyfooted 
Get married if you must, Miranda, but 
for God’s sake pick a real man!” 

“It’s a hard problem, I agree. There 
aren’t so many men who’d be satisfied to 
play second fiddle. But Shenck’s well 
connected, he knows everybody in offi¬ 
cial Washington, and people have got 
used to the idea of drafting Army officers 
for difficult or unpleasant jobs.” 

“Shenck! He’d make you look ridicu¬ 
lous. We can fight it out without that, 
Miranda, and don’t consider Shenck—” 
The President dimpled. “Well,” she 
agreed with a sigh, “perhaps you know 
best. I simply wanted your advice. I 
promise you that I won’t get married 
without consulting you.” 

Harrison leaned back and mopped his 
brow. “Thank Heaven! You’re getting 
a little sense, Miranda. Shenck’s a four- 
flusher. Now what is your next move?” 

“It will be tomorrow’s press confer¬ 
ence,” she told him. “I’m not going to 
wait for Huntoon to attack me. First I’m 
going to announce that the King and 
Queen of England have consented to let 
Princess Margaret Rose visit us. That 
will give the newspapers something differ¬ 
ent to talk about and Congress won’t 
want to attack women in politics when 
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“Don’t think I haven’t noticed how you’ve been neglecting me n 

COLLIER*f STANLEY BERENSTAIN 



1928 
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TO AST1M0N1AL 

“Since our ‘Toastmaster’ toast¬ 
er arrived as a wedding gift in 
1928, ir has been used at least 
once a day, first for ‘just the 
two of us’ and now for *us four.’ 
Without any repairs, ir has out¬ 
lasted all our other appliances.” 
R. E. Fellows , Grand Rapids 



name 


you know 


Flattering, but not surprising ... to find 
so many quality-wise Americans insistent 
on the name that for a quarter of a century 
and more has meant the utmost in auto¬ 
matic toasting. For them, there is this 
newest and finest of ‘ ‘Toastmaster”* toast¬ 
ers . . . more beautiful and efficient than 
ever. Its deep-rooted popularity makes it 
the most sought-after toaster in America. 
Full-speed production is gradually satisfy¬ 
ing eager demand. There is something well 
worth waiting and watching for ... in 
“the name you know.” 



—and the Superflex taast 
timer will deliver perfect 
toast every time. 



TOUCH THE BUTTON 

—and watch the crumb 
tray spring open for quick 
cleaning. 



easily, safely, by finger¬ 
fitting handles, always 
coal. 


~^4eA^ TOASTMASTER 


c/&tz<t£e4' 
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•"Toastmaster” is n registered trademark of-McGraw Electric Company, makers of Buss Electric Fuses. 
Toastmastor Electric Water Heaters, and other Toastmaster Products. Copyright 1948. Toastmaster Products Division 

McGraw Electric Company, Elgin. Ill. 
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DOW'S FAMOUS PLASTIC 


Take a trip through your favorite depart¬ 
ment store. Wherever you look, you’ll 
find new designs for modern living in 
products made of Styron (Dow Polystyrene). 
Colorful, smooth, amazingly durable de¬ 
spite its light weight, Styron is the right plastic 
in a host of housewares that will add ease 
to your daily tasks . . . beauty to your 
home. Dow has instituted this “Shopping 
* Service” to help you identify these 
important new products that are made 
right . . . “made of Styron.” 
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Tossed salads look deliciously 
inviting in this Styron salad 
bowl. In a choice of beautiful 
colors with matching fork 
and spoon. By Columbia 
Protektosite Co., Inc. 

For that single cup of coffee, 
try this “Olde Thompson” 
Little Drip Coffee Maker 
with colorful Styron cup and 
cover. By B. W. Molded 
Plastics for The George 
S. Thompson Corporation. 

Gay accent for any table is 
this Hostesset. Sugar bowl, 
creamer and salt and pep¬ 
per shakers on matching 
tray are smooth Styron. By 
Federal Tool Corp. 



The egg and you get along per¬ 
fectly when these Styron egg trays 
are used for safe egg storage. By 
Columbus Plastic Products, Inc. 


(* Guaranteed by 
l Good Housekeeping j 
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PLASTICS DIVISION. DEPT. HW-7 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY . MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Margaret Rose’s sister is due to run the 
British Empire. You’ll sec, Alex.” 

Harrison rapped on wood. “Don’t be 
sure of anything,” he advised. “Remem¬ 
ber Jim’s out to get both of us and he has 
the Party organization behind him. If 
he can figure a way to turn her visit 
against you, he will. And thanks to your 
brain storm, now he’s bound to go after 
me as well as you.” 

“You can count on the support of the 
White House, Alex. That’s still worth 
something with the people.” 

“The people?” he asked. “Jim 
Huntoon will turn the White House into 
the kiss of death before he’s through.” 

A RTHUR URN did not have to pass 
. through Mary’s little office to reach 
the President’s press conference. Never¬ 
theless, that was the route he preferred 
and he caught Smith just as she was about 
to enter the oval executive study, com¬ 
plete with notebook and well-sharpened 
pencils. • - 

“Hi!” he said. 

“And hi! to you!” she answered. 
“Come on, we’re going to make some 
history this morning.” r 

“It’s already made. Smith,” he told her. 
“I saw the doctor on my way in.” 

“Oh! What did he say?” 

“He said my shoulder was all right for 
all normal purposes. He advised against 
playing golf for a few weeks, but, asked 
point-blank on the subject of marriage, 
he said, ‘Bless you, my children!’ So, 
Smith, assuming that you’re still out of 
your mind, we can take the leap any time 
you say.” 

“I say, ‘Oh!’ ” she said. 

“Oh is absolutely right with me, sugar 
puss,” he agreed, “but I might as well 
tell you that we’re going to be married 
strictly according to Hoyle in St. John’s 
Church, with bell, book and candle, and 
not a dry eye in the Cabinet. Don’t 
think that’s the way I want it, Smith, but 
on account of Miranda I think we’d 
better mortify ye olde fieshe a bit and do 
it right. After all, we can’t let the Presi¬ 
dent down, can we?” 

“I see what you mean,” said Mary. 
“Anyway, Miranda has promised us a 
wedding reception at the White House.” 

“She’s a sound woman,” Urn agreed, 
“and I’ll get myself up in striped pants 
and slip you the ring and promise the 
usual. And then—” 

“Yes?” she asked. 

“Well, Smith, I know a nice old town 
in New England, where there’s a nice old 
colonial farmhouse, complete with oil 
burner and refrigerator. There’s a cold 
brook—Congress Brook, it’s called, I 
guess because it babbles over the stones 
—but the only politics it discusses relate 
strictly to the ice age, with an occasional 
reference to the French and Indian Wars. 
And there’ll be apple trees in bloom . . .” 
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“Will there be lilacs?” she asked, 
won’t go unless there arc lilacs.” 

“There’ll be lilacs. It’s a quiet pi; 
and when they say, ‘Neighbor, the sa 
running,’ they don’t mean me.” 

“Idiot!” she said. “You don’t n< 
scenery to sell me on marriage. Is 
far away from everything?” 

“Oh, no! It’s quite a metropolis,” 
boasted. “On a still night, you can h 
the limited whistle down to the juncti 
and they’ve heard tell as how Dewey tc 
Manila. Back to New England, ba 
Give me an old lighthouse and a dc 
cod, and I’ll show you life.” 

“It will be wonderful,” she said. “Ai 
where we go will be wonderful. I c 
hardly wait to tell Miranda, if you’re s 
your shoulder is all right?” 

“Try it and see,’’ he urged. 

After a while, she disengaged hers 
breathlessly. “Feels fine to me,” she 
mitted, “though I’m prejudiced. I 
Arthur! Not again! After all, we 
got to cover the press conference, 
randa particularly asked me to be ther 

“What press conference?” he ask 
“Seems to me we must have missed 
So you might try out the other shoulde 

She shook her head. “No,” she order 
“I’ve got to tell Miranda.” 

“What’s the conference about tod 
anyhow? I didn’t get the usual fill 
seeing I was at the doctor’s.” 

“It was just about Princess Marga 
Rose coming to visit at the White Hous 
Mary said. “Miranda and Harris 
planned it.” 

Urn started as though stung. “Oi 
gosh, Smith!” he groaned. “That kno 
our plans right out the window.” 

“Now why should—” 

“Listen, Smith,” he interrupt 
“Maybe you don’t know it, but Miranc 
in one hell of a fight. This royal v 
means she’s playing her trump cards i 
playing them early in the game. T 
means that Huntoon’s going to cr* 
back at her, but hard, and Harrisc 
double-crossing her. So we stay ri 
here on the job until she’s out of 
woods. Darn it all!” 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed Mary. 
sure Miranda will let us go.” 

“Miranda doesn’t know what’s h 
pening to her in this man’s town,” he 
ploded. “Nobody tells her and we ca 
because we’re paid to worry for her. 

I know is, I’ve got to stay on the job.” 

She nodded disconsolately. “W 
save the lilacs for another year,” she s f < 

“and I suppose the brook will keep.” 

Across the width of the town the Sec *1W 
tary of the Treasury was angrily c • 
fronting Senator Huntoon. 

“Do you mean to say, Jim,” he cc • 
plained, “that she can tell me to resi 
just like that, and I got to do it?” 

The boss nodded with the urbanity 
a man who fully realizes that he, t >. 
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%i ould make an excellent President, 
cs,” That was settled by the Supreme Court, 
quiets ill, in the Tenure of Office cases." 

T,t U “But hell, Jim! 1 thought it was under- 
i” ood that I was to stay on in the Treasury 
don't| Jr the time being." 

%. ! “Your resignation has been accepted, 
1 id that's that. I'll take care of you." , 
Nearing rolled a suspicious eye at the 
ss. “How come she named you for 
,e job, Jim? She thinks she can get you 
tat of the Senate and then fire you from 
e Cabinet, too?" 

Jidai The senator was still patient. He was 
rivately considering the contents of 
2nd. resident Huntoon's famous First Mes¬ 
ial. { -'ge to Congress. “Ma Bruce has run 
you're f the white flag, Bill!" he exclaimed. 
She sent me a note this morning. I'll 
:ad it to you. Here it is: 'Dear Senator 
untoon. 1 am nominating you for the 
ost of Secretary of the Treasury, in place 
ccd. Mr. Nearing, whose resignation has 
all. < een accepted. This is in line with our 
esc t | 

k BEGINNING NEXT WEEK . . . 

S' I'm A Stranger 
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* H In Town 

3 MYSELF 
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BY EDWIN LANHAM 
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Two beautiful young women 
were busily engaged in thwart¬ 
ing Martin Vincent's plans to 
acquire the trifling sum of two 
hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. But Martin made it 
very tough for them indeed, 
because along with his truly 
remarkable talent for stum¬ 
bling into trouble, he had an 
infinite capacity for blunder¬ 
ing out of it. Don't miss this 
amusing tale of an innocent 
young man beset by the perils 
of the wicked city 
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Conversation of the other day. To make 
-jjy w ure that we fully understand each other, 
y promise that I will not ask you for your 
^Resignation from the Cabinet, if the 
{or J*enate confirms your nomination. You 
r . T : an take this as a commitment from 
jH ours sincerely, Miranda Bruce.' " 

^,1 “It's a trick," Nearing grumbled. 
^ 'She’s trying to get you out of the Senate 
~ nd into the Cabinet, where she’ll have 
- ou under control. Look out for her, Jim, 
he's downright treacherous." 

The senator smiled his frostiest smile. 
‘Mrs. Bruce is throwing in her hand, 
Mil," he explained. “We had a down-to- 
*arth talk the other day, and she knows 
he’s licked. This is between us for the 
present, Bill. She agreed to get rid of 
Garrison and resign the Presidency, 
That means that the Secretary of the 
1 Treasury is in line to become President." 
Nearing nodded solemnly. “Then this 
lomination means that Jim Huntoon will 
3e President of the United States," he 
aid. “That’s wonderful!" 

Huntoon was human to the extent that 
ie was not deeply offended by flattery, 
lowever clumsy. He beamed with com¬ 
parative affection at the recent Secretary 
of the Treasury. He was in the early 
stages of that dire political malady 
<nown as White House fever, in which 
; he victim—aware of his splendid quali- 
ications for the Presidency—twists every 
ircumstance and discards every scruple 
o fit his ambition. 
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“Bill," he said, “just give me a couple 
of weeks to get myself cleared by the 
Senate and find my bearings and I'll 
make you ambassador to Brazil. They 
tell me that Rio's one of the hottest little 
towns on earth. Mrs. Bruce was easy. 
After 1 showed her that A.H. was 
double-crossing her, she folded. Natu¬ 
rally, she's sore as a boil, like a woman, 
but she put it right down on the line, like 
a man. one-two-three. Harrison's out, 
she's out and I’m in. That puts me in 
the White House." 

“And it’s all constitutional!" Nearing 
exclaimed with awe. “No business about 
getting yourself nominated or elected." 

“It's so constitutional that even Cad- 
wallader couldn't pick a hole in it," the 
boss assured him. “After that Lincoln 
assassination they finally got around to 
making a law. After the President and 
Vice-President, the Secretary of State 
takes over and then the Secretary of the 
Treasury and so on down the Cabinet. 
You see, they didn't stop with killing 
Lincoln, but tried to kill Seward and 
Stanton, too. So now it's the whole 
Cabinet, in order of precedence. That 
bunch of lunatics before us tried to 
change things so that first the Speaker 
and then the President pro tern of the 
Senate would take over. That was why 
we railroaded through that trick law early 
this session, partly to pay off Harrison 
who wanted State with all the fixings, 
and partly because I was doing some 
long-range planning. So if the President 
dies or resigns, or is incapacitated—like 
Beck—the Vice-President takes over— 
like Mrs. Bruce. And if she dies or re¬ 
signs, the Secretary of State takes over. 
But if there isn’t a Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of the Treasury gets it—and 
I'm going to be Secretary of the Treasury. 
Well, Bill, that’s the way it is now. She's 
smart enough to know that she's licked 
and mean enough to want to dump the 
whole mess in my lap, just to get even. 
I’ll hand her brains enough for that!" 

N EARING was anxious. “You want 
me to call off that smear campaign, 
Jim? I've got it going good." 

“Pile it on!" the boss told him. “Now 
that we've got them on the run we've 
got to hit them harder than ever. So pile 
it on. Bill, and we'll smash her for keeps." 

Nearing relaxed. “It's going great 
guns," he said. “We've got that guy 
Harry Hines on a network show to pull 
a slick gag about her and Harrison. He’s 
going to’ handle a straight news item 
about them but get himself put off the 
air by ad-libbing it. The networks watch 
those political scripts like hawks and pull 
the switch if there's a syllable misplaced. 
It sounds corny, but Harry swears it’s 
going to be a wow. And I've started some 
of those old stories they used on Wilson 
in 1916. Remember?" 

“Good work!" the boss said. “A little 
later I’m going to get Crossman to raise 
the question on the floor of the Senate. 
He’ll make a parliamentary inquiry as to 
whether it is in order to call for an investi¬ 
gation of the White House, naming both 
of them. Of course, the ruling will go 
against him, but the press gallery will hear 
and the story will be in public print." 

“That ought to fix Harrison, too," 
Nearing remarked. “Funny thing, Jim, 
the way people believe that sort of thing, 
regardless of the facts." 

Huntoon positively laughed. “Of 
course," he agreed. “Most people believe 
that other people are human beings. I'm 
going to get Harrison. He'll be smeared 
along with her so there'll be nothing for 
it except for both of them to get out, like 
Edward and Wally. I won’t even let 
them do an ‘At long last—’ radio fade-out 
from the White House." 

“Think A.H. will take it lying down?" 
“He can’t do anything else, Bill. 
There’s no real defense against a sex 
smear, is there? Take it from me, we’re 
in and in for keeps." 

(To be concluded next week) 



IT’S BALANCED — with pure-pork 
SPAM for protein, bread for cereal, 
butter for fat, green and yellow 
vegetables . . , and Candied Apple 
combining fruit and sweet, made 
like this: STIR together and heat 
1 cup sugar, 34 CU P light corn syrup, 
6 tbsp. water . ADD few drops pep- 



H USB A N D HOME for lunch? Please him 
with a baked bean SPAMwich—juicy slices 
of SPAM and hot baked beans on a buttered 
bun. Peach and cottage cheese salad. A 
he-man’s meal in 5 minutes. 



WHY OO WIST? Make this western salad 
at home: chunks of lettuce, quartered toma¬ 
toes, green peppers, slices and slivers of 
tender-mild SPAM. Touch of garlic, liberal 
splashes of French dressing. 


SPAM If o registered trademark tor a 
pure park product, packed only in 12 ex. 
cans by Ceo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin,Minn. 


permint (or other) flavoring, few 
drops red coloring • Boil to “hard- 
crack” stage • Set pan over boiling 
water • Dip washed and skewered 
apples into syrup quickly, remove 
and whirl until coating is even and 
smooth .Stand on greased plate to 
cool .Makes 4, 




FUN ON A BUN. On toasted bun halves, lay 
SPAM slices and a slice of cheese. Slip under 
the broiler till SPAM browns and the cheese 
gets bubbly hot. Because SPAM is super, so 
is this sandwich. 


COLD OR HOT SPAM HITS THE SPOT 
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BOB TAFT’S MARTHA 

BY FRANK GERVASI 


M EMBERS of the Washington chapter of 
the League of Republican Women and 
guests sipped their postluncheon coffee, 
lighted cigarettes and settled down to listen to Mar¬ 
tha Taft. Several hundred pairs of eyes turned 
toward the short, round woman in green, with the 
small, impertinent flowered hat, who may succeed 
Clare Boothe Luce as The Voice of Republican 
Womanhood. 

“I hope,” discreetly whispered a big lady in a 
brown dress and pink hat to a slim, black-sheathed 
neighbor, “that she is as good as I have heard say 
she is.” The distaff half of the political firm of Taft 
and Taft did not disappoint her or any of the others 
who filled the banquet room in the Mayflower Ho¬ 
tel. For nearly an hour they found themselves ap¬ 
plauding and laughing and, more often than many 
realized, actually thinking about national and in¬ 
ternational affairs. 

Martha tore into the New Deal, its heirs and all 
their works. She deplored wage rises and price con¬ 
trols, skewered the Marshall Plan, praised the Re¬ 
publican Congress, urged tax reductions and 
advocated economy in government. 

•She said nothing not already said by her sena¬ 
torial husband in his campaign for his party’s Presi¬ 
dential nomination. But Martha, who admits she 
merely takes Bob’s learned harangues and oversim¬ 
plifies them, said w'hat she did with more humor and 
ease than her distinguished spouse ever manages— 
in public anyway. She spiced her serious fare with 
wit and laced the commonplaces with anecdotes, all 
in a voice that even Helen Hayes might envy for its 
warm mezzo tones. 

It never would have occurred to Senator Taft to 
liken “the torch of liberty,” as Martha did, to “your 
husband or the furnace—if you don’t do something 
about them, they’ll go out.” Nor would the senator 
have described the Soviet Union's opposition to 
American aid in Europe as “stopping Santa Claus 
at the border and arresting him as a Fascist for try¬ 
ing to corrupt the Russian people with happiness.” 

Not once did Martha refer to her husband’s can¬ 
didacy although her talk was filliped with phrases 
like “Bob believes” and “as Bob would say.” When 
she had finished, however, she had left the distinct 
impression that there was only one candidate for the 
Republican nomination for President, not half a 
dozen or more, and that his name was Robert Al- 
phonso Taft. He is known to his four sons and six 
grandchildren, Martha confided, as “Gop” instead 
of “Pop” or “Grandpa.” 

“For G.O.P., you know,” Martha explained to 
salvos of hand clapping from appreciative Repub¬ 
lican mothers and grandmothers. 

But Martha is just as effective before audiences 
less sophisticated than the manicured and furred 
assembly of orchid bearers she faced in Washington. 
In Providence, Rhode Island, a few r days later, she 
wowed about 30 Republican women state workers. 
Martha confined herself largely to telling them how r 
important The Woman is in politics, again sum¬ 
moning Bob’s views to support hers. 

“Bob is completely sold on what women can ac¬ 
complish in politics,” she said. “You know' the old 
gag—telephone, telegraph, tell-a-woman.” 

After the Providence meeting, the ladies decided 
that Martha was “just like someone you would meet 
at the corner drugstore.” Impliedly, at least, they 
were ready to vote for the male half of Taft and Taft 
in November should opportunity offer, which was 
what Martha sought to achieve to begin with. 

If the senator emerges with the party’s nomina¬ 
tion from the forthcoming Republican scrimmage 
in Philadelphia this summer, and goes on to win in 
the fall, his talented wife will share in his success in 
a sense considerably more real than those words 
convey. For Martha, intimates of the Ohio couple 
agree, is at least as good a vote getter as her husband. 


Those whom Bob cannot move with a statistic, syl¬ 
logism or analysis or with his copper-riveted sincer¬ 
ity, Martha can reach with a wisecrack, metaphor 
or simile or with downright charm. 

She is, in the opinion of both friends and political 
enemies, the most charming woman and potentially 
the most influential since Eleanor Roosevelt ap¬ 
peared on the national scene. That indefinable 
quality enables her to make friends even with 
women who hold opposite or radically different po¬ 
litical views, among them Bess Truman (with whom 
she has attended Spanish classes), Cornelia Pinchot, 
Mrs. Harold Ickes and Mrs. Henry Wallace (to 
whom she once loaned a baby’s high chair for a 
Wallace grandchild). 

Martha’s closest friend is the patrician Alice 
Longworth who loves Martha, she says, because 
“she is the kind of housewife who has a cooky jar 
in her pantry instead of a bar.” 

Charm is usually associated with the figure of a 
beautiful model but in Martha it is displayed in the 
body of a frankly dumpy housewife, enhancing her 
effectiveness as a campaigner. When she uses the 
word “husband” wives who hear her wish they had 
the sort of mate she describes and husbands yearn 
to hear their wives speak of them in the vibrantly 
matrimonial tones she uses. 

Yet Martha is no ham. She is what she appears 
to be, a mature woman of fifty-eight who dresses 
smartly but simply, has raised four boys to man¬ 
hood, runs two homes, is intensely interested in 
public affairs and is doing useful work for the sheer 
fun of it. 

She pushes her own wire-basket cart at the chain 
grocery stores of her neighborhood when, between 
campaigns, she has time to do her own shopping. 
She likes to see what she’s getting for her money and 
looks for bargains in bacon or laundry soap with 
the enthusiasm and energy of the wife of any gov¬ 
ernment employee who must stay on this side of 
extravagance. The Tafts are comfortably off but 
not rich. Bob still drives a vintage ’38 sedan and 
Martha has a newer but no more spectacular car. 

Simple Domesticity Prevails in Home 

The senator’s plain tastes in food help to simplify 
housekeeping tasks performed with the help of two 
servants, one of whom remains in Cincinnati and 
the other in Washington. Bob likes meat and 
vegetables but seldom eats potatoes, although he 
cherishes tossed salads. He is partial to ice cream 
for dessert, preferably with crushed fruit. At small 
dinner parties Martha is apt to serve a clear soup 
(in old-fashioned soup plates, not bouillon cups), 
fish with egg sauce, fowl or steak, two vegetables, 
salad and strawberry ice cream. She helps with the 
cooking just as she helps with the general house¬ 
work. For large dinners and on special occasions 
caterers and extra help are hired. 

At least one well-known Washington woman 
votes Martha the most gracious hostess in town. 
She and her husband arrived one full hour late for 
dinner at the Taft home one evening. Bob and Mar¬ 
tha-had started dinner, but Martha greeted her tardy 
guests as cordially as though they had been on time, 
saw that they were served piping hot food and were 
not made to feel by the slightest intimation that 
they had upset the mechanics of the Taft household. 

She is equally poised in difficult situations in 
public. Once in Columbus, Ohio, she got up to 
speak after her husband had left to catch a train. 

“I am,” she-began, “the most miserable person in 
the world. My husband has just told the story on 
which my whole speech was based, and 1 have just 
discovered a run in my stocking.” 

With that gambit she had little trouble in holding 
her listeners’ attention for the rest of the evening. 

Martha’s talents, always a factor in her husband’s 


political fortunes, have assumed a new and perhaps 
decisive importance in the Taft scheme of things. 
Bob has always relied on his wife’s help. He would 
no more think of compaigning without her than he 
would of entering the Senate chamber in a barrel. 

To Martha, in Taft’s current campaign for the 
Republican nomination, has been assigned the job 
of overcoming, if possible, a widespread notion that 
Bob is a set of facts and figures rather than, as his 
wife knows him to be, a vital and sharp-witted man 
who likes fun as much as the next fellow. 

The importance of Martha’s mission has been 
cannily calipered by Taft’s campaign managers 
who are as aware of his lack of glamor as they 
are of his indisputable if thoroughly conservative 
virtues. She is scheduled to make at least as many 
speeches as her husband in the weeks remaining be¬ 
fore the convention. And should Bob fail to be 
nominated she wall be campaigning anyhow for 
whomever the G.O.P. designates. After Bob and 
her boys, the party ranks high in Martha’s affec¬ 
tions. 

Most of Mrs. Taft’s speeches will be to women’s 
groups, although she will also speak to mixed audi¬ 
ences and to strictly male gatherings like those of 
the Kiwanis and Lions Clubs. Taft’s operatives 
have aimed Martha principally at the women be¬ 
cause of a growing suspicion in the Republican 
camp that they might settle the issue in the next 
election. 

“Women could run this country,” Taft strategists 
believe, “if ever they organized and exerted their 
political pow r er. According to the Census Bureau, 
there will be 94,000,000 potential voters next No¬ 
vember, male and female. The women outnumber 
the men by at least 1,500,000. In other words, if 
all men and all women would vote on opposite sides 
of any issue the women would w r in.” 

Members of the male kingdom will be glad to 
know, though, that women are even more delin¬ 
quent than men in exercising their voting privileges. 
In the last Presidential election, in 1944, only 54 per 
cent of the total potential vote of 89,000,000 was 
east by men and women but, according to the ob¬ 
servations of political experts, far more men went 
to the polls than did women. The Republicans are 
anxious to attract the female vote on the as yet un¬ 
proved theory that a larger turnout of women will 
result in a larger total G.O.P. vote. 

One of Martha’s jobs will be to educate women 
in the ABCs of economics. Women, the Taft man¬ 
agers reason, are more sensitive than men to the 
effects of inflation. They meet it face to face every 
day when they shop for the family food and cloth¬ 
ing. It will be up to Martha to prove to them that 
Democrats are responsible for the reduced purchas¬ 
ing power of the dollar and convince them that the 
Republicans, particularly her figures-wise husband, 
will bring prices down. 

Martha is not completely happy about her par¬ 
ticipation in the senator’s campaign. Neither are 
some of the more influential party die-hards who 
haven’t had a new idea in half a century. Both, for 
different reasons, are privately but audibly appre¬ 
hensive when the subject is mentioned. Not that 
Martha shies from the rigors of campaigning. She 
is, in a wholly correct sense, of course, tough. She 
can dish it out and she can take it. 

Mrs. Taft likes Pullman cars, hotel suites, the ex¬ 
citement of crowds and political give and take. She 
doesn’t mind, as some women pretend to do, the 
attendant teas and luncheons and receptions. She 
sees in such gatherings a means of meeting and 
knowing more people, and learning what they 
think. They offer her an opportunity, too, of put¬ 
ting Bob across when she meets an unbeliever. 

Martha’s apprehension stems from a sincere mod¬ 
esty, a wifely desire not to outshine her husband 
and so to distraet attention from him and his views. 
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She’s the sharpshooter in her husband s 
Presidential campaign. She is aiming 
principally at the women, on the theory 
that they may swing the next election 


She is wholly convinced he is the man best quali¬ 
fied to receive the G.O.P.’s nomination and most 
deserving of election in November. “He has,” she 
says, “the brains, character and experience for the 
job.” But how to help him achieve the Presidency 
without drawing too much attention to herself and 
so detracting, perhaps, from Bob’s stature in the 
public eye confronts her with a daily dilemma. 

She resented the fuss people made over her when, 
in 1938, Bob rolled up a majority of 170,000 against 
Robert Bulkley, Democrat, despite President 
Roosevelt’s personal intervention in the latter’s 
behalf. F.D.R. had carried the state by 619,000 
votes in 1936. 

“All this talk about me getting the votes in Ohio,” 
she told one reporter in Washington, “is just an alibi 
offered by Bob’s political enemies. They can’t un¬ 
derstand why he wins and they just don’t want to 
give him credit.” 

“Viewed With Alarm” by G.O.P. Shellbacks 

The distrust of Martha’s activities shown by some 
of the more conservative members of the Repub¬ 
lican hierarchy—it is particularly noticeable among 
the shellbacks of the “woman’s-place-is-in-the- 
home” school—has a different motivation. They 
see in her another Eleanor Roosevelt, with the same 
energy and peripatetic inclinations. They believe 
that Martha will keep away from the polls rather 
than attract Republicans who share their antipathy 
toward the presence in the White House of an able, 
vital woman. To this, feminists among Washing¬ 
ton reporters reply, “Nonsense.” 

“Republicans who are so shortsighted are doing 
Martha and their party a great disservice with that 
kind of talk,” Doris Fleeson exploded. “Mrs. 
Roosevelt was and is a great woman. Martha is 
the closest thing to an Eleanor Roosevelt that the 
party has produced. She could perform for Taft, 
should he be elected President, the kind of invalu¬ 
able service that Eleanor rendered F.D.R.—keeping 
a channel open between all kinds of people and the 
White House, a channel that, certainly isn’t open 
now. 

“Without a wife who can go about the country, 
meet and talk with Americans, both Republicans 
and Democrats, a President is a shut-in, the pris¬ 
oner of his immediate political family whose mem¬ 
bers cannot themselves leave Washington to keep 
informed on what is really going on in the country.” 

Traditionally, with notable exceptions like Elea¬ 
nor Roosevelt, political wives have been largely 
decorative. They’ve functioned usually only as 
handshakers in reception lines and champagne- 
bottle wielders at launchings. Martha Taft is a Re¬ 
publican break with this sort of tradition. Besides, 
she is proving to women that they can be useful 
citizens when their children are grown. 

“Politics,” Martha likes to tell friends and audi¬ 
ences, “is something husbands and wives can do to¬ 
gether. It offers them a field for active citizenship 
after their children are through school, married, or 
otherwise gone their separate ways. But to become 
active citizens they must prepare themselves early, 
while they are still young. If they do they will find 
rich rewards when they are older. They won’t be 
lonely, then. They’ll be part of society, part of the 
onward course of things, not as spectators beside a 
radio or behind a newspaper, but themselves help¬ 
ing to make the news.” 

Explaining her present activities, Martha says, 
earnestly, “Ever since we’ve been married Bob and 
I have worked together. I have campaigned, too, for 
other women's husbands and it would seem a little 
strange—wouldn’t it?—if I did not get out and do 
what I could when he himself is in the battle.” 

Her most newsworthy efforts on behalf of the po¬ 
litical advancement of “another woman's husband” 
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were those made in behalf of Wendell 
Willkie in 1940. It was then and in the 
following year that she acquired a repu¬ 
tation as an “isolationist,” a label she dis¬ 
avows as “utterly incorrect.” She was, 
and continues to be a pacifist , she told me, 
not an isolationist . 

After Willkie’s defeat, Martha plunged 
into the fight to keep America out of 
war. She went to work with all the zeal 
of the articulate crusader that she is. It 
was not only her fight, but the party's. 
Its platform in 1940 had stated: “The 
Republican party is firmly opposed to 
involving this nation in foreign wars. 
We are still suffering the effects of the 
first World War.” The antiwar declara¬ 
tion differed little from the one contained 
in the Democratic party platform which 
said: “We will not participate in foreign 
wars, and we will not send our Army, 
Naval or Air Forces to fight in foreign 
lands outside of the Americas, except in 
case of attack.” The attack came on 
December 7, 1941. 

With then Senator Burton K. Wheeler, 
Mrs. Longworth, Mrs. Bennett Champ 
Clark, Norman Thomas, John T. Flynn, 
Charles A. Lindbergh and other America 
Firsters, Martha made propaganda that 
to her was pacifist but which sounded 
like plain isolationism to critical listeners 
and editorial writers. By May 31, 1941, 
the Nazis had swept over most of Central 
and Western Europe and with the Italians 
had taken the Balkans and threatened the 
Middle East. President Roosevelt de¬ 
clared a “state of emergency.” 

“The w r hole purpose of the President's 
recent declaration of an unlimited emer¬ 
gency,” charged Martha Taft at that time 
in a New York speech, “is to scare critics 
into silence.” 

Pre-Pearl Harbor Activities 

Martha's eagerness to tackle the im¬ 
possible evidenced itself at least once 
during the antiwar phase of her political 
life. Just before Pearl Harbor the Amer¬ 
ica First Committee, of which she was 
a member, was told it could not hold a 
meeting in Greenwich, Connecticut, be¬ 
cause Greenwich was “a hotbed of inter¬ 
ventionism.” The interventionists should 
not have challenged Martha. The meet¬ 
ing was held—with an overflow crowd. 

Martha more or less disappeared from 
the front pages during the war years. She 
became active in various organizations, 
particularly that of the Quakers, for re¬ 
lieving wartime distress in Europe. 

Her name reappeared in the country’s 
newspapers when her husband made his 
first soundings last fall to check up on 
his chances for getting the Republican 
Presidential nod. Some reporters, not al¬ 
together accurately, decided that Martha 
“stole the show” on Taft's first swing 
through the Middle West and the West. 
She didn’t really steal the spotlight. Hus¬ 
band Bob made the big and important 
speeches. But Martha did make the 
more entertaining talks. 

“We've got a highboy government in 
Washington,” she told one audience. 
“One bureau on top of another. And 
there are termites in the drawers.” 

“Washington is run by Pendergast 
politicians and parlor pinks,” she said on 
another occasion, describing President 
Truman as “just one of the boys—and 
that's a fact.” 

“You’ve got to take him or leave him,” 
she quipped, quoting Westbrook Pegler, 
adding as an afterthought—“and that's 
a suggestion.” 

One day she broke into verse. That 
was when Phil Murray of the C.I.O. and 
Bill Green of the American Federation 
of Labor denounced the Taft-Hartley 
labor law. Said Martha, after H. I. Phil¬ 
lips: 

“Philip Murray and William Green 

Walked up on the Senate scene. 

They used 5,000 words or so, 

And every one of them was NO.” 


It was cjuring this trip that Senator 
Taft advised Americans to “eat less.” 
President Truman almost simultaneously 
called on his countrymen to “conserve 
more.” Taft, his critics said, had proved 
himself an inept politician. Truman had 
managed to say exactly what Taft said 
but in politically more acceptable lan¬ 
guage. Some worried Republicans told 
Martha they thought the senator had out¬ 
raged public opinion with his more 
forthright language. And some Demo¬ 
crats predicted, loudly enough for 
..Martha to hear, that Taft was “through.” 

“We aren’t disturbed,” said Martha. 
“Bob's political career has ended so many 
times. The difference between his "eat 
less’ and the President’s "conserve more’ 
is the difference between plain language 
and double talk.” 

Martha’s aptitude for politics is not 
surprising in view of her background. She 
was born in small-town Winona, Min¬ 
nesota, in December, 1889, the daughter 
of Lloyd Bowers .wjio served, until his 
death in 1910, as Solicitor General of the 
United States under Bob's father, the late 
President William Howard Taft. She 
often visited the White House on holidays 
from Rosemary School, in Greenwich, 
Connecticut. 

That’s when she met Bob, then a Yale 
classmate of Martha’s brother, Thomas 
Bowers. 

One doesn’t think of Bob Taft as the 
impetuous, romantic type. Yet, while 
Miss Bowers was attending The Sor- 
bonne, in Paris, after her graduation from 
Rosemary, Bob followed her to France 
one summer to ask her to be his wife. 
“And all the time,” Martha recalls, “1 
didn’t really think he liked me at all.” 

In 1914 she married the brilliant lawyer 
son of the affable President and when 
young Taft went to Europe as counsel of 
the American Relief Administration 
headed by Herbert Hoover, Martha went 
along. She visited France and devastated 
Belgium and got a glimpse of the physi¬ 
cal effects of war, which confirmed her 
antipathy toward armed violence and in¬ 
fluenced both her America First activities 
and her concern, later, for the plight of 
Nazi-Fascism’s victims in World War II. 

“I don't want to see people starve,” she 
said concerning her opposition to the. 
Marshall Plan, “but it isn't practical to 
go in so deep as to break down our own 
economy. I don’t know just where that 
point is and I don’t pretend to know. 
But, like Bob, 1 want to help those who 
really need help. It seems to me that a 
very careful quantitative and qualitative 
analysis of what Europe’s war victims 
need should be made before we rupture 
our economic life with the strain en¬ 
tailed.” 

In Martha’s background can be found 
a number of reasons for her talents and 
activities. Her great-great-great-grand¬ 


father, for instance, was Jonathan EcJ 
wards, the early American theologian 
which should explain her elocutionar 
gifts. Her great-great-grandfather wa 
Timothy Dwight, leader of the Connccti 
cut Federalists, which ought to accoun 
for some of her hardheaded conscrva 
tism. And in her Irish grandfathet 
Thomas Wilson, once chief justice o 
Minnesota, may be found her heritage o 
mental agility, humor and grace. 

Their Only Fashionable Deed 

Nature endowed Martha Taft with \ 
first-class metabolism which has enable* 
her, in addition to her political activitie 
-she was one of the founders of th 
League of Women Voters—to run tw< 
huge houses and raise four boys. Th« 
Tafts made their Ohio home on 60 acre 
of Indian Hill, atop Cincinnati, now i 
smart residential section. “Buying Sk' 
Farm,” says Martha, now, “is the onh 
thing we ever did that turned out to b 1 
fashionable.” The Tafts raise aspara 
gus and strawberries on their hill but no 
with any conspicuous financial success 

Three boys—William Howard, thirty 
two; Robert, Jr., thirty, and Lloyn 
Bowers, twenty-five—are married. Th 
eldest is doing research in Old Gaelic a 
Yale and has three children. The seconf 
is a lawyer and also has three children 
The third married last summer and j 
fourth, Horace Dwight, twenty-two year 
old, is unmarried and at Yale. Frequentl; 
they all gather around Martha and Boi 
and talk politics, often arguing the pro 
and cons of the views of Mother ant 
“Gop.” They all consider themselve 
progressives or, at least, “honest con 
servatives,” and will offer to fight if callet 
“reactionary.” 

In addition to running Sky Farm— 
mostly by telephone these days—Marthi 
operates a spacious, old-fashioned hom< 
in Washington’s creaking but fashionable 
Georgetown district. For relaxation sh< 
plays golf, at which Bob, Sr., excels 
She likes to fish in cold swift streams. Sh< 
collects etchings and has a large ant 
representative gallery, although she buy 
few now. It’s too expensive. 

Besides, she is too busy, with a cam 
paign on her hands, to go burrowin; 
around in old bookshops and art store 
looking for etchings. Unshakably con 
vinced of Bob's ability to win in Novem 
ber if nominated, she has dedicated her 
self exclusively to the job of helping hin 
win that nomination. 

“We are entering the winning stretcl 
of this election year,” she told the Distric 
of Columbia’s nonvoting Republican 
the other day. “Anyone coming in fron 
Missouri next January will meet Mis 
souri’s most prominent citizen and hi 
friends on the way back.” 

The End 



“More years in the theater than I would care to 
admit to—and yet not one role where I talked!” 
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THE GRACIOUS SEN OR 


RY ROBERT ZACKS 


M R. JAMESON gave me his 
small smile. “Like it here, 
I gather," he said dryly. 
“It’s terrific,” I said. “I’ve been 
trying to be assigned here to South 
America for months. And now I’m 
here, I’m really going to make good. 
I—” But Mr. Jameson stopped me. 

“We’re glad to have you,” he said 
briefly, and I knew he meant it. Mr. 
Jameson didn’t waste words. 

“When can I get started?” I said 
eagerly. “I mean really started. I’d 
like to get out and start selling—” 

“1 suggest,” said Mr. Jameson care¬ 
fully, “that you make haste slowly 
here. There's a different tempo among 
these people. They are of Spanish 
descent and they don’t put business 
first as we do. Courtesy and geniality 
are more important.” 

I felt a little offended. “I know 
that,” I said. “I'm a little eager but—” 
Mr. Jameson’s tiny brush of a mus¬ 
tache twitched and I began to wonder 
whether he was annoyed at my being 
sent down to work with him. But my 
thoughts were interrupted as his tele¬ 
phone rang and Mr. Jameson 
smoothly went into an elaborate ritual 
of utter nonsense with somebody 
about how his life was brightened be¬ 
cause of the call. 

When he hung up he said briefly, 
“That was Senor Uvaldos. He has in¬ 
vited us to his ranch for the week 
end.” 

“Fine,” I said happily. “He’s a big 
man here, isn’t he? I’ll sell him some 
tractors. I understand he needs—” 

“I had to turn him down,” said Mr. 
Jameson. “I already have an appoint¬ 
ment. He’s extended the invitation 
indefinitely.” 

“Well / can go,” I protested. 


Mr. Jameson shook his head. “I 
don’t think it’s wise for you to go 
without me,” he said. 

“If we wait, we’ll lose the sale.” 

“We may,” said Jameson mildly. 
“It’s a calculated risk.” 

He stood up. 1 was dismissed. 

1 didn’t think for a minute of ignor¬ 
ing Mr. Jameson’s order. He knew 
what he was doing and I was new. But 
at supper I met Jack Peterson who 
worked for Univex Harvester, a com¬ 
petitor. He told me he’d been invited 
to Uvaldos’ ranch and planned to go. 

So I went down myself; I figured 
I had to. I did try to contact Mr. 
Jameson to explain the situation but 
he’d already left for a trip inland. 

ENOR UVALDOS’ ranch was a 
tremendous affair. The central 
house was Old Spanish in design 
and there was a well-built set of sta¬ 
bles for horses. You could smell 
them. 

Senor Uvaldos himself was a por¬ 
trait of an old Spanish nobleman. Soft 
black eyes with a dagger in them, the 
face of an aged aristocrat who had al¬ 
ways lived well, gray Vandyke beard 
and mustache, and a courtly manner. 

“Welcome,” he said in almost per¬ 
fect English, when he saw my Spanish 
was weak. “My house is yours.” 

“Thanks,” I said. I felt uneasy, 
somehow. Everybody moved as if in 
a dream and spoke lethargically and 
my voice sounded a little too loud. 

I wanted to talk business desper¬ 
ately but l remembered Mr. Jameson’s 
warning, so I stuck close to Jack 
Peterson, watching him like a hawk. 

Well, Jack Peterson didn’t say a 
word about business; he just messed 
around with the most time-consuming 


babble about how pleasant the day 
was and what a good host Mr. Uval¬ 
dos was. If that was good enough for 
Jack that was good enough for me so 
I looked around to throw a few com¬ 
pliments too and my eyes lighted on a 
painting, a miniature of a dog. It was 
brilliant in coloring and perfect in 
detail; really beautiful. 

“Now there,” I said, meaning it, “is 
a beautiful painting.” 

Senor Uvaldos’ eyes lighted up. 
“You like it, senor?” 

“Like it?” I answered. “By George, 
I wish I had something like it.” 

Senor Uvaldos bowed. “It is yours, 
senor,” he said calmly. 

You could have knocked me over 
with a feather. I started to say no 
but Uvaldos insisted and I didn’t want 
to offend the guy. 

Wait till Jameson sees this, I 
thought happily. Uvaldos sure must 
have liked me. 

When I saw Jameson the next day 
and showed it to him and told him the 
story, he turned pale. 

“You young fool,” he said harshly. 
“You weren’t supposed to accept. He 
was being polite. It’s the custom.” 

I flushed; and I also got scared. 
“You must be wrong,” I said. “Why, 
when I said no he insisted.” 

Mr. Jameson pushed the telephone 
toward me grimly. “Call him,” he 
said coldly, “and pay your respects. 
See what happens.” 

I did. “The Senor Uvaldos,” said 
the maid stiffly, “is occupied and does 
not wish to be disturbed.” 

I hung up. “What you did,” said 
Jameson sharply, “was unforgivably 
clumsy. The only time you accept 
such a gift is when you’re prepared to 
offer a return gift immediately.” 


“Shoot that fine animal?” Uvaldos 
cried. He led the horse from the 
stall. It was as gentle as a lamb 


“Okay,” I said humbly. “I’ll pay for 
it. Let’s get him a return gift.” 

“You couldn’t afford it,” said 
Jameson bitterly. “The firm will have 
to do it and we’ll take that miniature 
to make up for it.” 

“Sure,” I said hopefully. “Anything 
you say. I’ll even apologize. I’ll—” 
“It isn’t ns easy as that,” said Jame¬ 
son. He was beginning to feel sorry 
for me. I was wishing I were dead. 
“Uvaldos has his pride. He won’t ac¬ 
cept a gift that’s obviously just a re¬ 
turn for his.” Jameson smiled his 
small smile. “We’ll figure something 
out,” he said thoughtfully. “But be¬ 
lieve me, it will be difficult.” 

A FTER letting me sweat for three 
_ days, Mr. Jameson called me into 
his office. “I've invited Senor Uvaldos 
to my ranch,” he said. “To look over 
a shipment of horses for my stable.” 

I just nodded. I didn’t see how we 
could get Uvaldos to ask us for a 
horse. But when I got down there and 
saw the beauty and grace of the ani¬ 
mals I wondered how he could stop 
himself from asking for one. He did 
stop himself though. And he greeted 
me very nicely too, with maybe a 
shade of reserve. 

“Ah, Senor Jameson,” said Senor 
Uvaldos, his eyes shining, “they are 
beautiful.” But he didn’t ask and we 
couldn't offer clumsily. 

“All but this one,” said Mr. Jame¬ 
son, leading us to a stall. “This one is 
too temperamental, too wild.” 

Mr. Jameson went into the stall to 
stroke the animal, a superb stallion 
with powerful arching neck: immedi¬ 
ately the horse reared wildly, smash¬ 
ing its hoofs against the door. Mr. 
Jameson ducked out quickly. 

“I’m afraid,” said Mr. Jameson 
quietly, “we shall have to shoot him. 
No man can control him.” 

“Shoot him?” cried Uvaldos indig¬ 
nantly. “Shoot that fine animal? Let 
me try.” 

Softly Uvaldos went in. The horse 
was as gentle as a lamb. Uvaldos, his 
eyes gleaming, led the horse from the 
stall, and climbed bn its bare back. 

“Amazing,” cried Mr. Jameson. 
“Utterly amazing. You are the only 
one who can handle him. You are a 
true horseman, Senor Uvaldos. It is 
too bad I must shoot him.” 

“Sell him to me,” begeed Uvaldos. 
“Please.” 

Mr. Jameson said coldly, “Sell to a 
friend? You offend me, senor. He is 
yours. He is no use to me if I cannot 
control him.” 

Senor Uvaldos gol off the horse and 
bowed, smiling faintly. “Senor,” he 
said, “my thanks. I cannot let this 
noble animal die.” 

Senor Uvaldos liked that horse so 
much he rode it home. As he left he 
said, “You must visit my home again, 
senor, and we will talk of tractors.” 

I stared after him, then turned to 
Jameson who was looking very 
pleased. “It’s a lucky thing he didn't 
see you pinch that horse.” 

Mr. Jameson laughed. First time 
I actually ever heard him laugh. 

“My dear fellow,” said Mr. Jame¬ 
son patiently. “He may not have seen 
me but I’m sure he knows just what I 
did.” 

What a country! I’m about ready 
to give up and go back but Mr. Jame¬ 
son won’t let me. He says I’ll catch 
on to it in time. 


A SHORT SHORT STORY COMPLETE ON THIS PAGE 
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Photo taken in Palestine recently. The father of this child had to leave 
to defend his home against marauders. Prior, From Three Lions Inc . 
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Hold on a little longer, son! 

Daddy will be back soon. He’s busy right now. Busy 
defending your birthright — busy defending your 
country. 

You have a country now, baby. The nations of the 
world have given you, at last, a place to live. Your birth¬ 
right took 2000 years to win. 

So be brave, baby. We’re with your father. We’ll see 
that you don’t lose this little place in the sun you call 
your own. You won’t know the inside of a barbed wire 
cage or a ghetto, like your father did. A part of Palestine 
is yours. Hold on a little longer! 

We’ll send food, clothes, medicines, doctors, hospitals, 
schools — all the money and the means necessary to 
insure your future and the future of your country. And 
we’ll send them, too, to those of your father’s family 
who are still alive and waiting in Europe. 

We won’t let you or your father down. 

We’ll give, give, give! We’ll give not only in charity’s 
name. We’II give as big as the cause, because this time 
we’re making history with our dollars. Because this is 
the year of your deliverance... this is the year of destiny! 


WHAT MUST BE DONE IN 1948... 

1. Supplementary aid for 250,000 dis¬ 
placed Jews in Germany, Austria, Italy 
and Cyprus. 

2. Relief, rehabilitation, and reconstruc¬ 
tion for one million Jews in Eastern 
and Western Europe. 

3. Immigration and reception in Palestine 
of 75,000 homeless Jews, including 
24,000 children. 

4. Housing, retraining and settlement for 
the newcomers in Palestine. 

5. Reception and adjustment of refugees 
who will enter the United States 
in 1948. 


1948 Destiny Campaign 

UNITED JEWISH APPEAL 

for $ 250 , 000,000 minimum 

For the Relief, Rehabilitation and Resettlement Programs of 
Joint Distribution Committee, United Palestine Appeal and United Service for New Americans 

165 West 46th Street, New York 19, New York 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., General Chairman 
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The Empire State Building 
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THE 

CRADLE HEEL 


Shaped like your foot 
for greater comfort 


No other shoes—only Freeman’s 
finest—offer the restful, contoured 
fit of Cradle Heel foot-like lasts. 
Available in the season’s smartest 
styles and year-round custom types. 
Sold in the Empire State Building 
by Wallachs, and in leading stores 
from coast to coast. For your 
dealer’s name write 
Freeman Shoe Corp., 

Beloit, Wis. 


AS YE SOW, SO SHALL YE... 

Gentlemen: Was interested in the photo¬ 
graph of Walter Preuss, his wife and eleven 
of their children living in five small rooms 
in Germany (Berlin’s Winter of Fear, Feb. 
21st) but 1 am enclosing a picture from my 
morning papers showing James Egan, his 
wife and eleven children of Boston who are 
living in two rooms on $35 a week. The 
Preuss house compares favorably with 
the Egan house. Maybe we should remem¬ 
ber that charity begins at home. 

Mrs. George C. Rand, 
North Andover, Mass. 

... It occurs to me that those shoes worn 
by the Preuss children probably belonged 
to children who were victims of gas cham¬ 
bers or experiments of Nazi doctors or per¬ 
haps slave labor camps. I wonder if the 
soap they use now is made of human fat. 
My heart bleeds for Walter Preuss and his 
family. Mrs. Morton Rrowman, 

Montreal, Quebec 

. . . Collie Small seeks our deepest sympa¬ 
thy because “some Berliners have been re¬ 
duced to eating boiled nettles . . .” 

The Agricultural College at Cornell has 
issued a pamphlet, Wild Foods, which rec¬ 
ommends nettles as a food. On page 9 we 
find: “Stinging Nettles. Early May. Road¬ 
sides, waste places. Young leaves, cooked 
like spinach. Delicate flavor; good in soup. 
Boiling removes sting.” 

Minnie Estabrook Williams, 
Canton, N. Y. 

WHEN A FALA NEEDS A FRIEND 

Editor of Any Week: That communi¬ 
cation by Fala (Feb. 14th) was about the 
cleverest thing I have read in a long time. 
You sure took your courage in your hand 
to publish it. The idea of making light of, 
and poking fun at our “kings and their 
jesters”! Mrs. Tex Williams, 

Eagle, Colo. 

. . . Thanks for giving expression to Fala's 
opinions. The record is now complete. He 
was the only New Dealer who had not writ¬ 
ten a book or published his memoirs. 

J. C. Allison, lssaquah, Wash. 

BUNNYISM? 

Dear Sirs: I believe my young nephew 
(age 3) can join the Bunnyists. When his 
mother called him he ran outside to his 
father and said: “I didn’t hear somebody.” 
Is it? Mrs. Myrtle Van Antwerp, 

Sutlons Bay, Mich. 

IVe-l-I-l, it's sort of Bunny as a kute kiddy. 
According to Mr. Corey Ford, Mrs. Bunny 
McLeod recently (a) ordered "some hot 
water juice and a lemon " and (b) while she 
was haring her house painted , rushed out¬ 
side and told the painters: “Wait a while, I 
might change tny head!" 

ARMED PEACE 

Gentlemen: After reading the letters in 
The Week’s Mail under No Peace on Earth 
(Feb. 21st), 1 looked again at our copy of 
that great picture “The Prince of Peace.” 
He bears in His hand, with appropriate 
symbolism, a shepherd’s crook. 

The modem American shepherd could 
hardly be accurately pictured without his 
Winchester. The two instruments serve ex¬ 
actly the same purpose—the defense of the 
flock. J. L. Lester, Lamont, Ill. 

TWILIGHT ON THE S. D. TRAIL 

Gentlemen: Re Twilight on the Navajo 
Trail (Feb. 7th), South Dakota has six res¬ 
ervations that Mr. Jim Marshall should 
visit. Our Indians have more disadvantages 
than the Navajo: colder climate; no sheep 
or raw material issued to make articles for 
sale; our Indian schools are the very worst. 
Every treaty the government ever made has 


been broken. Sickness, starvation and want 
arc always at hand. The gov't has tested 
the cattle for T.B. but not the Indians. 

Our Indians were strong, able people be¬ 
fore they were placed on reservations. 

T. O. Ronayne, Aberdeen, S. D. 
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LETTERS, INC. 

Dear Sir: In a faraway country, John 
Doc’s pretty little daughter has just ex¬ 
citedly returned from school to relate her 
achievements for that day. Baby brother is 
crawling contentedly on the floor. Mother 
is at her never-ending chores. John is hav¬ 
ing a hard time making ends meet. 

It dawns on me that our lives are similar, 
the same trials and tribulations, joys and 
sorrows. It horrifies me to think of killing 
John, and 1 know he feels the same toward 
me. 1 should like to know more about 
John, and if we could correspond, telling 
each other of our respective countries and 
maybe exchange simple gifts, we would 
come to know and love each other. If tens 
of thousands of families in the U.S. were 
assigned a particular country, with the fam¬ 
ily names and addresses furnished by our 
consul, just reflect for a moment what a 
forward step this would be in the promo¬ 
tion of peace and good will. It could be 
made part of the Marshall Plan. 

We do not hesitate spending billions for 
armament, why not try “Letters, Incorpo¬ 
rated”? Milton F. Braun, Dallas, Texas 
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CATCALLS 

Dear Sirs: I was quite amused by Reader 
Elizabeth Phillipson’s anti-cat letter in The 
Week’s Mail (Feb. 14th). Perhaps Miss 
Phillipson has a personality that is ob¬ 
jectionable to cats. 

Marcia Shaw Barnard, 
Laurinburg, N. C. 
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. . . Obviously La Phillipson likes stupid 
animals such as the dog. They fawn and 
grovel at your feet and beg for everything 
instead of being independent enough to 
care for themselves. 

Eleanore Haefer, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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. . . “Ole Lizzie” Phillipson must be made 
up of 98 per cent vinegar, 2 per cent hate. 
Quote, “stupider than a horse”: Why don’t 
she use some “horse sense” and try to 
develop a nicer personality? Most horses 
know more than their drivers . . . 

Mrs. Russell Weidman, 
Wayland, N. Y. 

LONG MAY SHE WAVEt 

Dear Ed: We have decided to change our 
pin-up girl after reading your article La¬ 
dies in Wading (Jan. 10th). The lucky girl 
is the one in the Catalina bathing suit 
(polka dot, two piece). Would you please 
publish all the data on this little gal? 

Aerology Office, U.S.S. PCE 896. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


Meet Jane Strickland, junior miss model 
and designer; 106 pounds, five three, Flor¬ 
ida aquamaid, sweet seventeen . 
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BROTHERS IN CRIME 


Continued from page 30 
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But here the Renos had no political 
ties. The citizens were outraged. Once 
more the Pinkertons were called in. Allan 
Pinkerton detailed his son William and 
two assistants to the job. 

William Pinkerton followed the trail as 
far as Council Bluffs. There the Renos 
seemed to have vanished into the air. 
Scouting around, the detectives entered 
the toughest saloon in town. They dis¬ 
covered it was run by a former resident 
of Seymour. Young Pinkerton pricked 
up his ears. He and his men began to fre¬ 
quent the place as much as they could 
without arousing suspicion. But no one 
in the saloon seemed to tie in with the 
outlaws. The operatives did notice one 
man who appeared strangely out of place. 
He was too well dressed to blend into 
his surroundings. And he held many 
whispered conversations with the saloon¬ 
keeper. 

Checking, Pinkerton found that the 
customer was Michael Rogers, a wealthy, 
respected citizen of Council Bluffs. He 
owned property all over the state. To 
suspect him of any wrongdoing, said local 
authorities, was sheer insanity. 

Nevertheless, Pinkerton investigated 
further. He found that Rogers made 
frequent trips to county treasurers’ offices 
to pay taxes on his properties. And 
from operatives watching the Rogers 
residence, Pinkerton got the news that 
several strange men had entered the house 
but hadn’t come out. 

The house was watched four more 
days. Then Rogers was seen stealthily 
coming out, accompanied by three 
strangers. All took a westbound train. 
The Pinkertons didn’t follow. 

Next morning, the four men sneaked 
back, coming from the direction of the 
railroad. But the detectives knew that no 
train had pulled in that morning. An¬ 
other curious feature was that the men 
were covered with mud, and their clothes 
looked as if they had been slept in. 

Handcar Furnishes a Clue 

The answer to the puzzle came later 
in the day, when word arrived that the 
safe of the county treasurer in Glenwood 
had been rifled the night before. That 
was it! The men had come back by hand- 
car, Pinkerton figured. And he proved 
it by finding one abandoned near the 
Council Bluffs station. 

Now he had the picture. Rogers had 
visited the treasurer’s office to pay taxes. 
He observed the layout, blueprinted a job 
for the Renos, and a raid followed. 

Pinkerton determined on a raid of his 
own. His men surrounded the house. 
(Reinforcements had come in from the 
East.) Pinkerton banged on the front 
door and pushed his way past Rogers 
into the kitchen. The three strangers 
were just about to sit down to breakfast. 
Taken by surprise, they offered no re¬ 
sistance and submitted to arrest glumly. 
One was Frank Reno, the others were 
Albert Perkins and Miles Ogle. 

Several packages of bank notes recov¬ 
ered were later identified as coming from 
the Glenwood safe. 

The four prisoners were locked se¬ 
curely in the Glenwood jail—or so the 
authorities believed. But on April 1, 
1868, the sheriff found the cells empty, a 
big hole sawed through the wall. All 
over the floor and walls was scrawled 
“April Fool.” 

The gang was next heard from May 
22d, when it carried off its biggest haul. 

The outlaws boarded a train while the 
engine was taking on water 20 miles 
south of Seymour. In the ensuing con¬ 
fusion and panic, the conductor, Ameri- 
cus Wheeler, drew his cap-and-ball 
revolver and blazed away. A fusillade 
followed, and Wheeler fell wounded. 
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Several bandits dashed into the engine 
cab. When the engineer hesitated to 
follow orders, he was brutally beaten 
and flung from the cab. So was the fire¬ 
man. Then Frank detached the engine 
and express car, and headed both toward 
Seymour. 

As it was speeding along, the outlaws 
broke into the express car. When the 
messenger wouldn’t turn over the keys 
forthwith, they beat him into insensibility 
and threw him down an embankment. 

The safe was torn open and $96,000 in 
booty taken. Then Frank serenely ran 
the gang home to Seymour in the loco¬ 
motive! 

Now began one of the most intensive 
man hunts in Western history. The 
Adams Express Company, which had 
suffered the loss, asked the Pinkertons to 
go after the ruffians again. 

Vigilante Man Hunters Organize 

The citizenry was up in arms, no longer 
terrified by the Renos, in view of the evi¬ 
dence that the Pinkertons were deter¬ 
mined to wipe them out. Railroad and 
express officials helped whip up a strong 
sentiment against the killers. A Secret 
Vigilance Committee of Southern Indi¬ 
ana was formed. Like all vigilante 
movements that had sprung up in the 
West, this one considered the local law 
enforcement arm weak and venal. The 
vigilantes would take the law into their 
own hands. A necktie party was the only 
answer to banditry, they cried. 

Things were getting too hot. The Renos 
fled. 

One henchman, Val Elliott, was cap¬ 
tured in another robbery, as were Phil 
Clifton and Charles Roseberry. The trio 
was put on a train for Brownstown. But 
the vigilantes boarded the train a few 
miles from its destination, seized the 
prisoners and swung them from a tree. 

When three more of the bandits were 
captured, they too were snatched from 
deputies by masked men and escorted to 
the same tree. 

The Reno gang was practically de¬ 
funct now. The vigilantes, as lawless as 
their victims, were warning would-be 
sympathizers of the brothers what to ex¬ 
pect. Indiscriminate floggings were 
handed out to suspects. 

Meantime, the Pinkertons were off on 
the trail of the Renos. Bill and Sim were 
captured in Indianapolis, Frank and a 
pal, Charles Anderson, in Ontario. To 
frustrate a further lynching attempt, the 
Pinkertons had the four men lodged in 
the New Albany, Indiana, jail, strongest 
in the section. Now the final-act curtain 
was about to rise. 

A few weeks later, in November, 1868, 
a J M & I train dropped an empty coach 
onto the siding at Seymour. That night, 
a southbound train hooked on to it and 
took it along. But now there were 50 
passengers aboard, all masked. 

When the train reached New Albany 
at 2 a.m., the mystery car was detached. 
The masked men marched quietly out, 
battered their way into the jail and tore 
the prisoners from their cells and hanged 
them from the jail rafter. 

Laura Reno, when she heard of her 
brothers’ deaths, swore she would avenge 
them. But she never did. Instead, she 
married and settled down to respectable 
domesticity. John, pardoned after 15 
years in a Missouri jail, reformed; he 
came home and helped Honest Reno on 
the farm to the end of his days. And out 
in southern Indiana they still talk about 
the Renos, for legend has it that they 
buried the proceeds of their last robbery, 
and that it still awaits a finder. If the 
legend be true, apparently John made no 
attempt to find it. 

The End 




rrs A BRAND ... IT’S A TRADE MARK... IT’S MADE BY. 


KENOSHA f WISCONSIN 


is a comfort natural —an aid to good 
grooming for you men who are 
underwear-conscious. No annoying 
wool-scratch from rough clothing. 
Absorbs perspiration before it damages 
trouser creases; fewer baggy knees. 
Clever elastic ribbed cuff prevents 
creeping. Its fine knitted fabric lings 
the body in streamlined smoothness. 
Only Jockey has the exclusive Y-front, 
no-gap opening; convenient elastic 
waistband that ends button troubles; 
and the beneficial support features that 
have made Jockey so popular. Only 
OVERKNEE specializes so successfully 
in knee protection. Get it today and 
wear it often. 
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Licensee* for Canada, Moodies; for British Isles, Lyle & Scott; for Australia, Speedo Knitting Mill; for New Zealand, Lane* 

Walker-Rudkin; for Switzerland, Vollmoeller. 
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Needed: some great new liars 


II 


Lin 



lOCO Americans are great at tall tales of super 
lUwU Zeroes Legends of Paul Bunyan, mighty 
lumberjack, flowered in 1858 , when the name 
Corby’s came to Canada. Paul's blue ox, Babe, was 
so big that a bald eagle wore out 17 wings flying 
from horn to horn. 



IQ00 Cowboys spun yarns about Pecos Bill when 
IUUU t j le name Corby's was 22 years old in Can¬ 
ada. Bill rode cyclones and mountain lions without 
saddle or spurs, while rolling a cigarette with one 
hand. A true gentleman, he never shot a tourist 
out of season ... at least, not with all three guns! 



1 QAA *P re<| d ^e fame of Kilroy, the litth 

1 ^ ■ ■ man who was ahvays there—first. What 
ever beach-head they stormed, they always fount 
notices chalked up ahead of them, that “Kilro; 
was here.” The name Corby's had then enjoyet 
86 years of fame in Canada. 
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IQ 4 0 The atomic age should bring out 
I w“U best talents of our "lovable liars” 
of today. Will our next legendary hero smash 
atoms between thumb and forefinger? Or 
will he bend light-waves around to make 
time move backward? At any rate, whether 
you exchange small talk or tall tales with 
your friends, bring out the Corby’s . It’s a 
light, sociable whiskey with a grand old 
Canadian name. You’ll like its price, too! 
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CORBY'S ... A GRAND 

OLD CANADIAN NAME 

PRODUCED IN U»S» A* under the direct supervision of our expert Canadian blender 
86 Proof—68.4% Grain Neutral Spirits—Jos. Borclay & Co. Limited—Peoria, Illinois 
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old man will have it for his holy day.” 

Eldridge said, “That’s white of you,” 
and then bit his lip because it wasn’t what 
* he wanted to say to a Jew. Awkwardly 
Lhe fumbled for a cigarette, feeling shame 
that he had allowed himself to be nia- 
Ineuvered into accepting favors. He said, 
| “Well, I’ve got to go,” and hurried from 
1 the room lest he yield to an impulse to 
shake hands. 

A FTER he had gone, Elihu softly 
»clapped his hands and said, “That 
I was victory.” Then he thought: But 
I should I not be ashamed, a mature man 
i. triumphing over a youth? Has he not 
I taken away a seed of gratitude which, 
1 in time, might sweeten the soil of hate? 
[ And Elihu nodded, thinking it would be 
\ a pity to sully the faith of Father Joseph 
i by using his simple letter as an instru- 
' ment of vengeance. He locked the door 
and crossed the road to the warren of 
1 bazaars, hurrying to a silversmith’s shop. 

Elihu knew that the Nestorians disap- 
! proved of display and bought a plain 
Cross of cheap silver which was slightly 
smaller than the one that had been lost. 
When he left with the package under his 
arm he felt strangely relieved. Then he 
remembered he had missed the evening 
| mail, and there was no chance of the 
Cross reaching Urdia for the Christian 
I Sabbath. Stopping at a cafe in the busi¬ 
ness district he considered the problem 
over a glass of green tea. 

At a near-by table sat a fat, cheerful 
Arab whose name was Majid al Khadi. 
I Elihu knew Majid very well, for in the 
days of Rashid Ali’s pogrom this Mos¬ 
lem neighbor had hidden him from the 
mob. Their friendship, however, had 
ended with a business dispute. Elihu 
could no longer remember the details, 

| but the coldness had lasted three years. 
While he sipped his tea he heard Majid 


say to a friend, “I was lucky to get a 
sleeping berth on the train for Mosul to¬ 
night.” Moved by impulse Elihu got up 
and went to the other table. He said, 
“Excuse me, Majid al Khadi, but do I 
understand you go to Mosul?” 

The other man answered with cold po¬ 
liteness, “If God wills, I go. You have 
sharp ears. What may I do for you?” 

They looked at each other with the bit¬ 
tersweet remembrance of pleasant hours 
spent together, now tarnished by the fool¬ 
ishness of pride. Elihu said, “I have here 
a parcel for the priest of the Nestorian 
church at Ur.dia. I thought, I hoped, that 
in Mosul you might hear of somebody 
who was going to the hills.” He saw the 
Arab hesitate and added, “This is not a 
business matter,” and gave Majid the 
letter from Father Joseph. 

Majid al Khadi, like most educated 
Iraqis, was bilingual, and when he fin¬ 
ished reading the letter he slapped his 
thigh and laughed. “This is indeed a 
jest!” he said. “A Jew buys a Cross and 
asks a Moslem to take it to a Christian 
imam. Oh, Shami Elihu! Shami Elihu!” 

The Jew, controlling his anger, said, 
“Please do not laugh. The faith of the 
old man should be respected.” 

The Arab, checked in his amusement, 
answered, “The correction is justified, 
and if God has so willed it, the Cross will 
reach Urdia in time.” He picked up the 
parcel and, with a sketchy salaam, left 
the cafd thinking: It is a pity we quar¬ 
reled, but what is, must be. .. . 

TT 7HEN he reached the northern 
VV town the next morning, Majid 
went to the house of a friend, and it was 
some time before he remembered Elihu’s 
request. Laughing to cover his embar¬ 
rassment, he explained the matter, and 
the friend, who had strict religious views, 
answered, “One of my servants goes to 


his home in the hills and will pass Urdia. 
But the matter is so improper that 1 hesi¬ 
tate—” 

Majid said, “What is improper? Is not 
the Christian Jesus one of our six Apos¬ 
tles?” He saw his friend still hesitate 
and added with cunning, “It is a coinci¬ 
dence that your servant is going to the 
hills. I would not call it predestination, 
but—” 

His friend answered severely, “Have 
you forgotten, insh*Allah mek toub — 
that all things are written as God wills?” 

Hiding his smile Majid said, “Then it 
was written that your servant should be 
the final messenger to carry the Cross to 
Urdia. Please send for the man.” 

Presently a Kurd who was employed 
as a watchman entered the room. He had 
the fine, thin nose and high cheekbones 
of the hill people and wore their tradi¬ 
tional wide pantaloons. The hilt of a 
dagger showed above the folds of braided 
cloth about his middle, and he carried a 
slung rifle. His manner was preoccupied, 
almost surly, and he indicated with an 
impatient gesture that he had no wish to 
go to the Assyrian village. 

Majid was insistent. He gave the man 
money and said, “This will make your 
trouble.worth while.” And then, spurred 
by his sense of humor, he instructed the 
Kurd to deliver a message. “Tell the 
Christian imam he said, “that this was 
bought by a Jew, who gave it to an 
Arab, who now gives it to you. I am 
sure the old man will be astonished.” 

Murad the Kurd went away with the 
Cross thrust into the folds of his sash. 
He rode to the hills in a truck, perched 
on a top-heavy load of freight which 
swayed dangerously as they skirted dark 
gorges cut by the rivers through the 
mountain wall. The roar of the tumbling 
waters spoke harshly to him, encourag¬ 
ing a mood which made him caress the 
rifle and part his lips in a terrible smile. 

In the coffee shops of Mosul he had 
heard a rumor that a trusted friend had 
made sport with a woman he loved. Like 
most Kurds he was quick in anger and 
the feudal law of blood was the only law 
he recognized. A bullet for the false 
friend. A knife for the unfaithful 
woman. Afterward—he shook his head 
because his slow brain did not see beyond 
revenge, and there would be no after¬ 
ward when the woman was dead. He 
watched everybody who passed on the 
road with hard, suspicious eyes, and put¬ 
ting his hand to his dagger he also 
touched the Cross. 

M URAD was tempted to hurl it into a 
gorge, for he would add several 
hours to his journey by going to the As¬ 
syrian village. But he was an honest man 
and could not break his bargain with the 
Arab, and, furthermore, it was notorious 
that the Assyrians worshiped jinni, and 
offense to one of these spirits might in¬ 
terfere with his feud. So it came about 
that presently he left the truck and 
turned off the highway to the Urdia road. 

The sky was a spectrum toned with 
the colors of the setting sun. The sleepy 
sounds of birds nesting among clumps 
of scrub oak filtered through the dark 
wall of his thoughts. He came to a stream 
and when he stopped to drink he sat 
on his heels afterward, soothed by the 
beauty and the peace of the great hills. 
Then he realized that hate was slipping 
away, and jumping to his feet he ran 
down the rough track, trying to outstrip 
his changing mood. . . . 

Father Joseph sat on the stone bench 
against the wall of the church, where he 
had be£n seated since noon, watching the 
path. Sometimes he stroked his beard 
nervously, but he was quick to chide his 
fingers for lacking the faith which was in 
his heart. “The messenger will come,” 
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^.aid in his simple fashion. And when 
raw Murad he added, “He has come!” 
rose to meet him. 

lurad was breathless and confused, 
said angrily to the patriarch, “If you 
* the imam, this is for you. It is some 
istian charm, and I was told to say 
, as bought by a Jew, who gave it to an 
k ,b, who gave it to me. Take it 
*;kly!” He thrust the Cross into the 

1 ds of Father Joseph, and when the 
'-d raised his eyes he saw such beauty 
ihe wrinkled, tranquil old face, that he 
! a nascent peace; but he killed it with 
urse as he turned and fled from the 
Syrian’s blessing. There were shadows 
lis heels as he went leaping goatlike 

S the stony path, and Father Joseph, 
Cross pressed against his breast, 
Iked after him sorrowfully and 
ught: He runs from God. . . . 

Vhen the Kurd came to his own vil- 

2 the last light had gone from the 
rounding heights, and the huddle of 
-roofed houses was submerged in the 
et lake of night. He stood above the 
age searching for his anger, but all he 

i was the numbness of fatigue. The 
id for food and rest was more urgent 
in vengeance, so he went to his broth- 
l house and softly pounded the door 
ti the heel of his hand. He heard the 
1-remembered voice and forced a 
le as a lantern shone on his face, 
liking that he must hide the real pur- 
|e of his visit because his brother was 
lan of peaceful ways. 


FTER he had eaten, they sat to- 
L gether against the wall with their 
eless feet tucked up, and Murad 
ed casually, “Is all well, my brother? 
i here news? What of my dear friend, 
dullah?” 

$1 , lis brother answered, “I was so over- 
ed to see you that I forgot Abdullah. 

, left at sunset, going to Mosul to find 
1 . How was it you did not meet him 
'the road?” 

jf i Gone?” repeated Murad, and he trem- 
i under the high wind of his anger as 
i-ealized that by turning from the high- 
i y he had missed the man he had come 
fl. till. “Gone?” he said again, in a harsh 
ce. “Why did he want to see me?” 
1 hand went to his dagger; the fingers 
' *e talons curving to the haft. 

Tie older man answered slowly, “Be- 
[fl use there was report of an unclean ru- 
ir which Abdullah feared might have 
iched your ears, and out of his love for 
jJ he ran to tell you it was a lie.” He 
iked into Murad’s shocked eyes, and 
aking gently with a brother’s chiding, 
> led, “So you heard it. How could you 
jbt Abdullah? How could you believe 
- h evil?” 


The sweat rolled down Murad’s face as 
he whispered, “It was untrue? She—” 
“—will make you a good wife when 
the time comes, my brother!” 

There was no sound in the room. 
Murad, dazed by the wonder of truth, 
looked at his rifle leaning against the 
wall and then down to his sheathed dag¬ 
ger. He thought: If I had met Abdullah 
on the road I would have killed him. If 
I had not gone to the Assyrian we would 
have met. ... He thought: If I had not 
been so tired because of the rough path 
over the hills, I would have killed the 
woman straightaway instead of coming 
to mv brother. And then in a confusing 
whirl of thoughts he remembered why he 
had turned from the road, and saw again 
the beauty of the old man’s face as the 
Cross was thrust into his hands. 

“Oh, God the merciful! God the lov¬ 
ing-kind!” whispered Murad, and turn¬ 
ing to the wall and pressing his hands 
against the rough mud plaster, he wept. 

S HAMI ELIHU sat at his usual ta¬ 
ble in the cafe across the street from 
his office. The heat of the day was dying 
and a breeze from the great river 
brought breath to Baghdad. The sweet 
odor of freshly sprinkled water rose from 
the cooling sidewalks, and voices which 
had been strident during the day now 
blended in modulation. Elihu, his dark 
eyes soft with dreams, was sipping his 
glass of green tea flavored with mint 
when he felt a hand on his shoulder; he 
looked up with a smile which wavered 
when he saw his former friend, Majid al 
Khadi. The Arab said, “I am now back 
from Mosul. I thought you would like to 
know I did your little commission.” 

Elihu said, “You mean the Cross for 
the priest at Urdia? Oh, I am so pleased!” 
His smile gathered courage, and forget¬ 
fully, as if these were the old days, he 
swung another chair to the table, saying, 
“You will have coffee?” 

“I am your guest.” The Arab sat, 
stretching his legs. He said, “There is a 
delicious breeze this evening. It is ex¬ 
traordinary how one feels at peace at the 
end of a hot day.” 

“I, too, feel at peace,” said the Jew. 
They were silent, each with his 
thoughts. Martins swooped from the 
rooftops, their narrow wings and forked 
tails carrying them with darting swift¬ 
ness through the cool air as they called 
one to the other like flutes, and from 
far away, faintly but quite clearly, began 
the singing voices of the muedhddins 
spreading the call for prayer. Majid 
said, “It is the hour of maghreb . You 
will excuse me, Shami?” He was no 
longer formal and an impulse made the 
Jew detain him as he started to rise. 


if 
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“I was wondering,” Shami Elihu said, 
“why we have been so foolish.” 

Majid said, “Shami, I, too, have won¬ 
dered. What did we quarrel about?” 

“I cannot remember—” 

“So we were sacrificing friendship for 
pride? Oh, Shami, Shami! A few words 
together, such as these, and nothing 
would have happened between us!” He 
held the Jew’s hand within the double 
embrace of his own and felt the cold¬ 
ness of the years fall away like the dead 
shell of a chrysalis. “What did we quar¬ 
rel about?” he asked again, shaking his 
head and laughing. 

“Some little thing—” 

“And a little thing brings us together 
again!— You will dine with me tonight, 
dear friend?” 

When he had gone, making for the 
mosque at the top of the street, Shami 
Elihu lit a cigarette to hide his emotion. 
His dark eyes, soft as night’s shadows, 
held a puzzled look. “A little thing?” he 
repeated wonderingly, but he was a 
practical man and dismissed the embryo 
thought with a smile. Then he remem¬ 
bered the young officer who had com¬ 
missioned him to buy the Cross, and 
forgetting insults in the warmth of re¬ 
covered friendship, he went to his office 
and telephoned the English base. 

When he heard the voice of Flying 
Officer Eldridge he felt pity because it 
was the voice of a man harassed by trou¬ 
ble. The Jew said, “Mr. Eldridge, I have 
news to please you. The Cross reached 
the old priest at Urdia—” 

Eldridge said, “What? I say, that’s 
wizard!” and there followed a bewilder¬ 
ing rush of words. Elihu gathered the 
young man had been in disfavor with 
some elder, but would be returned to 
grace when he reported* the news. And 
when Eldridge finished with a boyish, “I 
owe you a flock of drinks!” it was a gen¬ 
uine expression of gratitude and an apol¬ 
ogy for past rudeness. 

Shami Elihu put down the telephone 
thinking: A very nice young man with 
courage to admit a wrong. And if this is 
typical of the youth of his country, then 
the day of the English is far from ended. 
... As he left his office and walked slowly 
through the friendly darkness, Elihu sa¬ 
vored a sweetness clean and tangy like 
wild honey, and looking up he saw the 
wonder of the stars lighting one by one 
in the high desert sky. 

T HE early morning light of the Kur¬ 
dish hills filled the little Nestorian 
church at Urdia with color toning from 
primitive to pastel, and spread a rich 
carpet over the floor of hard, beaten 
earth. Light rose slowly to engulf the 
altar. A shaft of pure gold touched the 
Cross and made it shine with a glory 
which was reflected in the old eyes of 
Father Joseph. His heart was filled with 
the miracle of its coming, of the men of 
different faiths who had helped bring it 
to pass. Different, yet alike, Father 
Joseph thought. For God has many 
names, but He is with the Jews and the 
Moslems as He is with us. The old man 
smiled and reflected that out of the grain 
of kindness, leavened with a little under¬ 
standing, had been made bread that all 
men could eat. 

He went to the door and looked at the 
blueness of the sky edged with the crystal 
purity of the high snows. He heard the 
cattle lowing in the pastures and the 
turning wheel at the communal mill. He 
did not know the world beyond his val¬ 
ley of Urdia, but he had heard that peace 
had not yet come to that world although 
war was ended. “Truly,” he said, his 
voice as music in the clear morning air, 
“there is need for a great baking of this 
bread.” 

And turning to his work in the fields, 
there was no doubt in his mind that the 
Children of God would find the grain and 
the leaven, for Father Joseph was a very 
simple man who believed in miracles. 

The End 
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FAIR EXCHANGE 


Continued from page 21 


morning. He distinctly put obstacles in 
the way of my getting over to see Janet 
again. I had Miss Lopchick, my secre¬ 
tary, making phone calls to find that cab. 

Miss Lopchick took a dim view about 
telephones in general. 

“I take a dim view of your desires, 
too,” she said. “Since when has a secre¬ 
tary got to go around finding missing 
taxicabs?” 

When Miss Lopchick gave the tele¬ 
phone a brief rest while she powdered 
her nose, I called Janet. She hadn’t talked 
to that V.P. yet; I suggested that maybe 
we could go into the matter further at 
dinner. 


I CALLED for her all the way out to 
Brooklyn and we went to dinner. It 
wasn’t until Janet ordered a chocolate 
Eclair with ice cream, whipped cream, 
chocolate sauce and a maraschino cherry 
for dessert, that I suddenly thought about 
Leona. Leona always ordered pie k la 
mode without the ice cream. She liked 
the way “pie k la mode” sounded, but ice 
cream hurt her mother’s teeth. 

I said, “I just thought of something, 
Janet. I have to call my mother-in-law’s 
daughter. What’s gonna be with that pa¬ 
jama top exchange?” 

Janet looked up from the chocolate 
Eclair. “It can be done. Mr. Harrell says 
he’s an easy man to do business with, if 
I’ll go out with him.” 

“Great,” I said, starting for the tele¬ 
phone booth in high; then quick I shifted 
into reverse. “Time,” I said, skidding 
back into the table. “Who is Mr. Har¬ 
rell?” 

Janet mouthed a large spoonful of 
goo. “Mishther Hawwerr,” she said, “is 
th’ vishe-presjidenn.” 

“It is not correct,” I said, “to eat when 
you’re talking. And of course, you told 
him it was out of the question,” I added 
coldly. 

Janet swallowed real fast. “Listen, you 
big dope,” she said, “I’ll go out with any¬ 
one I please. Who do you think you're 
marrying, anyway?” 


I swallowed too, real fast. With 
food, it’s a pretty empty gesture. 

“Leona,” I said. “That’s who I’m rr 
rying.” 

“So go call her,” Janet said, going b: 
into her chocolate dclair, “and I’ll 
out with Mr. Harrell tomorrow and j 
can get your pajama top exchanged w; 
out having anything to exchange.” 

So I called Leona. We had a nice U 
She, me and her mother. Her mot 
was on the extension. Most people cr 
get phones at all. Her mother has to h, 
an extension. Telephoning Leona is J 
taking a bath in public. 

“Leona,” I said, “maybe we better 1 
get all about the whole thing with i 
pajama top business.” 

“But, darling,” said Leona, “Mot 
would be furious.” 

“Yes,” her mother admitted, over 
extension, “I would.” 


\ 


r 


I said, “Leona, look. I lost it in a U 
cab. The only way Janet can exchang 
for me, is if she goes out with Mr. h 
rell. And I don’t want her to go out v 
Mr. Harrell. If she goes out with a 
body it should be with me.” 

“What in Heaven’s name are you $ 
ing?” asked Leona. 

“I don’t believe it,” her mother adc 

I heard myself going on. “But it’s 
truth, ladies. I am sitting here with Ja 
having dinner. She’s redheaded, [ 
geous, and I don’t like the idea of her 
ting herself into debt because of y 
pajama top. We have had two won< 
ful days together, and it’s not fair 
penalize her by making her go out v 
some vice-president who’s probably 
enough to be her father. Now do 
understand?” 

Leona gasped. Or maybe it was 
flatulence. 

“Don’t believe him, Leona,” said 
mother. “He’s just trying to make 
jealous.” L. 

“No,” I said, “honest. If I’m tryinj " 
make anyone jealous, it’s Janet.” • u 

As I hung up, Leona’s mother 
really getting up a head of steam. 
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When I got back to the table, Janet 
as gone. The waiter said she had gone 
^ in a huff. I doubted that. In a taxi, 
ore likely. 

I went home and had dreams about 
xiheaded complaint departments. . . . 
iThe next morning, Miss Lopchick had 
^ws for me. 

I found your lost taxi,” she reported, 
md he’s very fresh. His name is Kiieg. 
e says he found your—you should ex- 
jse the expression—one-piece pajama 
►p in his cab. If you want it, you should 
>me and get it. He hangs out on Thirty- 
nth Street, near Marvin Brothers’.” 
“Miss Lopchick,” I beamed, “you are 
onderful. If 1 weren’t already tied up 
ith two women, I would make personal 
yertures.” 

I called Janet at the store, but she 
asn’t in, they told me. After the third 
-til, I got the idea and changed my voice. 
B When 1 finally got her on the phone, I 
dd, very quickly, “Look, you don't have 
go out with Mr. Harrell. I found the 
ajama top.” 

Her voice was clear and calm. “Please 
on’t bother to call me any more, Mr. 
vans,” she said. “You may come here 
, any time and exchange your darned 
d pajama top anytime you like—” 

I said, “Janet—” 

“With or without the pajama top. And 
hope you marry that old battle-ax or 
er daughter or both and I hope all your 
oubles are little hatchet-faced ones.” 

1 said, “Janet—” 

“And I’ll go out with Mr. Harrell or 
nyone else I please, tonight at five 
’clock or any other time I please, from 
le Thirty-ninth Street entrance or any- 
here else 1 please. Goodby!” 

So then I really told her. I said, 
Janet—” but it’s very hard to carry on a 
onversation on the telephone after the 
ther party hangs up. 
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B UT anyway, I’m no dope. Not too 
much, anyway. At five o’clock 1 al¬ 
lowed myself to be at the Thirty-ninth 
treet entrance to Marvin Brothers*. Ac- 
identally, of course. 

At 5:05, Janet came out with a guy. 
md what a guy. Six feet of crew-cut all 
le way down to the cuffs of his tweed 
ousers. 

I said, “Janet, you don’t have to worry 
bout a thing. 1 gave Leona back to her 
lother last night.” 

Janet was beautiful. “Go away,” she 
aid. I wanted desperately to kiss her. 
o l did. She kissed back, too. 

“Mr Harrell,” she said, weakly, 
would you make him go away, please?” 
“I am only too glad,” he said, advanc- 
jhg on me like Gentleman Jim Corbett. 

“Stand aside, woman,” I said to Janet, 
while I promote a vice-president.” 1 
** ent to do battle with the man. 
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“Hey, Swifty,” I heard somebody call. 
1 looked around and saw my missing 
cabby. 

“Hiya,” I said gaily. “I got a better 
end for your book,” I yelled. That was 
when Janet screamed, and something hit 
me. 

Then I was floating gently, and I real¬ 
ized 1 was lying with my head in some¬ 
body’s lap. My head ached, but her hands 
were soft and perfumy and everything 
was just crispy-crunchy. 

“You can open your eyes now, dar¬ 
ling,” she said. “He’s gone. Besides, he 
didn't hit you that hard.” 

1 kept my eyes shut and grinned a grin. 

“And stop grinning. I know that even 
you know better than to lead with your 
chin.” 

“I know,” I protested, eyes still shut, 
“but that cabby distracted me.” 

She said, “And you can get up now, 
too. You’ll catch cold lying on the side¬ 
walk. And that cabby didn’t distract you. 
Nobody asked you to 9top and wave at 
him.” 

I opened my eyes and got up. Mr. Har¬ 
rell seemed to be gone. 

“I’m no fool,” I said. “Wanna many 
me?” 

The cabby waved something at me. 
“Here’s your pajama top,” he shouted. 

The man in the blue serge suit with the 
brass buttons came over. “You fellas 
got permission to stage a demonstra¬ 
tion?” he inquired sweetly. 

1 said, “It’s just a demonstration of 
affection, officer. Come on, Janet.” 

We got into the cab. The cabby didn’t 
ask any questions. He just took off. 

1 said to Janet, “You haven’t answered 
me yet.” 

The cabby turned back to look at me. 
“All right, what do you wanna know?” 

“Not you,” I said. I stopped kissing 
Janet. “Pardon, hon, the man’s writing 
a book.” 

We missed a pedestrian by almost a 
foot. The cabby said, “Agh, nuts to the 
book. It always comes out the same. 
Boy meets girl, boy loses girl, boy gets 
girl. Same junk alia time. Ya can’t win.” 

“I got a new ending for you,” I said. 
“Boy meets girl, boy loses girl, boy finds 
another girl and gets married happily 
ever after.” 

The cabby was excited. “You mean 
this ain’t her pajama top?” he asked, 
waving it at Janet. 

“No,” I said, and thought to myself 
that it might be wonderful to see what 
Janet looked like in it, if she’d wear it. 

“I will not,” she said, under her breath. 
I was kissing her at the time, the cabby 
was waving the pajama top and missing 
the rest of the cars on the street, and 
that’s why Leona is going to be so mad, 
her mother will probably convince her. 

The End 



Rutland Patching Plaster makes smooth, firm patch — Easy to use 

Take a tip from professional painters and decorators—the experts 
on repairing plastered walls. They use Rutland Patching Plaster 
because Rutland always makes a perfect patch. 

Rutland is the original, ready-to-use patching plaster. Just mix. 
with water and apply with a knife. Rutland sets slowly, so that it is 
easy to handle. And it makes a firm, smooth patch that doesn’t shrink, 
crack or fall out. Takes paint or wallpaper beautifully. 

For fine hairline cracks, ask for Rutland Spacklmg Compouyid ’. Just 
mix with water. At stores that sell paint, hardware and building 
supplies. 
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CAMPUS CRUSADER 

Continued from page 14 


The 

Truth About 
Dandruff 

...Itchy Scalp 
...Falling Hair 


WARNING! Watch out far 

dandruff, itchy scalp, falling hair 
— warning signals that yaur 
scalp needs attention. JERIS has 
a special ingredient that stimu¬ 
lates the scalp. Use JERIS and 
yau really get at the raaf af the 
trouble. 



ROUTS LOOSE 
DANDRUFF INSTANTLY! 


Jeris has "double-action”. Its anti¬ 
septic ingredients kill the dandruff 
bacillus*, rout loose, unsightly 
dandruff instantly. Jeris also has a 
special ingredient that stimulates 
blood flow, gets at the very root 
of the trouble . For a healthy scalp 
and handsome hair, use Jeris every 
day. At drug counters everywhere. 
Request it at your barber’s, too! 

$( Pilyrosporunt ovale), which many authorities 
recognize as the cause of infectious dandruff. 

•I EH 1 $ 

Antiseptic 


HAIR TONIC 

,EST results • • 

IS An.i*.p«i< Hoir Tonic .very day. 
t IS CREAM Oil ° ,h,r d ° y 

scalp briskly «v' Y doy - 

DMPANY, 805 E.140»h ST.,N.Y. 


case and sent copies to other colleges 
with a plea for action. 

By their own choice, the undergradu¬ 
ates have no sororities and they require 
all girls to wait on table. When the 
college couldn’t afford certain building 
repairs, the students, in “Operation 
Cleanup,” voted to take over ground 
maintenance while the gardeners made 
the repairs. 

The girls also ruled, except for Sun¬ 
day dinner, blue jeans can be worn to the 
dining room or anywhere in college lim¬ 
its. Of course, there are some apparel 
limitations. Pajamas and bare feet are 
not allowed in classrooms. 

SLC has taken precautions to see that 
the scholastic and social freedom granted 
the girls is not wildly misspent. The 
school accepts only those students who 
already possess a reasonable amount of 
maturity and a desire for serious study. 
Though it scarcely bothers about grades 
or course credits, SLC does go into tre¬ 
mendous detail over an applicant’s com¬ 
plete personality. (What books has she 
read? How does she get along with 
others?) A candidate must, with her 
parents, teachers and doctor, fill out 
a massive 25-page form. (One father, a 
manufacturer, wrote in to say it was 
worse than anything he did for OPA.) 

The teacher is the prime agent in 
SLC’s brand of free-swinging education. 
Therefore, President Taylor has instruc¬ 
tors who are broadly educated and who 
really like to teach. 

Coeds’ Weekly Progress Checkup 

Each week at SLC, where there are 
only six students to each teacher, an in¬ 
structor privately meets each girl in his 
class for about a half hour. In the con¬ 
ference, a student tells what she has been 
working on and what steps she has taken 
toward preparing the semester paper (or 
“contract”) which is due on each course. 

Teachers also serve as faculty advisers 
(or “dons”). A student may remain with 
the same don for four years, and it is his 
duty to guide his charge so that she will 
not spread her work too thinly or, by 
narrow concentration, omit some major 
aspect of knowledge. SLC scholars are 
thus able to end up with a broad, well- 
integrated education. The subjects they 
take are few but the girls approach them 
from all angles. 

This winter, the philosophy class 
of Helen Merrell Lynd (coauthor of 
the Middletown books) was discussing 
the constancy of values. Members of the 
psychology and economics departments 
were asked to give their slants on the 


problem, and the students themselves 
contributed material gleaned from novels 
and even from mathematics and physics 
courses. As a final touch, Mrs. Lynd 
had the class come to her house in Man¬ 
hattan, where they got a still different 
viewpoint from Gregory Bateson, an 
anthropologist from another school. 

Sarah Lawrence naturally hasn’t all the 
answers to education’s ills. Statisticians 
have found that the average group of col¬ 
lege women, although best equipped to 
raise families, produces more spinsters, 
more divorcees and fewer children than 
noncollege girls. So far, SLC graduates 
have not shown any inclination to im¬ 
prove upon their sister collegians. 

It is generally thought that Sarah Law¬ 
rence is expensive because of its methods. 
Actually, the total'cost of educating a 
student at SLC is not a hundred dollars 
more than at a comparable conventional 
school. SLC must charge the student 
$1,700 because it hasn’t a large endow¬ 
ment. In spite of this, 13 per cent of the 
student body are receiving either scholar¬ 
ships or grants. However, the Sarah 
Lawrence faculty is underpaid and poorly 
housed. One of them uses a tool shed 
for an office. They remain because they 
are excited by the SLC crusade and the 
unparalleled academic freedom given 
them. 

Most SLC students come from wealthy 
homes and a few of them spend more in 
a year than certain teachers earn. 

“There is one girl,” Dr. Taylor relates, 
“who keeps a horse in Bronxville. Why, 
for what it costs to keep a horse, we could 
keep a pretty good poet.” 

One of the most serious accusations 
against Sarah Lawrence is that individu¬ 
alized education produces a self-centered, 
unco-operative individual. President Tay¬ 
lor answers by pointing to his student 
body's many worthy, collective efforts. 
He does say, however, that an SLC girl 
is likely to be unco-operative about fol¬ 
lowing hate-ridden mass movements. 

“We need,” he says, “a resistance 
movement to keep democracy alive. It 
would consist of people capable of ma¬ 
ture, individual thought. Behind the en¬ 
emy lines of demagogy, they would keep 
alive the ideal of independent, liberal 
thinking.” 

Harold Taylor knows that proper edu¬ 
cation can be instrumental in bringing 
us the good life we have been struggling 
to obtain. With all his youthfulness, he is 
wise enough to be convinced that Sarah 
Lawrence College, by furnishing each 
young person with her capacity of mean¬ 
ingful experience, is on the right track. 

The End 
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Replaceable filter in this 
handsome cigarette holder 
cuts down nicotine and 
harmful, irritating tars. 

Special styles far men and women 
Zephyr - weight aluminum and pastel 
colors. Ejects the stub I With box af ten 
filters in attractive gift package. 

S. M FRANK & CO.. INC., N. Y 27 
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pad and toe straigbtener. 
One piece soft sponge rub¬ 
ber, that Battens in shoe. 



for Rupture Help A 


Try :\ Brooks Patented Air 
('ushion npplkincc. This m;ir- 
vohius invent ion for most forms 
of reducible rupture is CIl T AK- 
ANTKKI) to bring YOU heav¬ 
enly comfort and security — 
clay and night — at work nnd 
at play—or it costs you NOTI1- 
1 N(i! Thousands happy. Light, 
neat-fitting. No hard pads or 
springs. For men, women, and 
children. Durable, cheap. Sent an trial to prove it 
Not sold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write for 
1 ree Book on Bupture, no-risk trial order plan, and 
Proof of Results. Ready for you NOW! 



BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 205-A State St., Marshall. Mich. 
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SOOTHES 


COOL 
Comfortable 
Adjustable 
Washable 


Thousands satisfied. GUARANTEED. 
Price $2.00 each. 
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Keep Free of ROACHES 


Always keep Gator Roach Hives around and 
you’ll be free of roaches, waterbugs, silverfish 
and crickets—for good! They love bait in sani¬ 
tary tube, eat it—and die! Clean, easy to_ use. | 
At most stores. If yours has 
none, send name of store and -gpf— 

$1 for 9 hives. De Soto \ 

Chemical Co., 4 Call 
St., Arcadia, Florida. 
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I F you will send a card or letter to 
me today I will be happy to send 
you our free folder for girls and women 
called rf There’s Money For You. ” It 
tells how you can make extra dollars 
in spare time, just as others have to 
meet today's high prices. 

MARGARET CLARKE 
Secretary* Pin Money Club 
Collier ’9 Weekly Depl. C-16 

250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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ANSAS’ wispy Senator Arthur Capper, 
mpleting his fifth consecutive term, in- 
ts he’s running for re-election despite 
e fact he is eighty-four. If he does stay 
the race, the Kansas G.O.P. is in for 
hottest intraparty brawl the state has 
_n in several decades. Husky, persona- 
|e, former Governor Andrew Schoep- 
1, who chalked up vote-getting records 
}j ^mring his campaigns, has announced for 
Upper’s seat, and Republican chiefs al- 
|aay are split. 

■w One group, headed by former Gover- 
jfj rs Alf Landon and Payne Ratner, and 
""%iy Seaton, Manhattan (Kan.) publisher, 
le backing Capper. Another group, 
I earheaded by three potent editors, Roy 
Liberts of the Kansas City Star, “Young 
#11" White, son of the Emporia Ga- 
i^tte's late, great editor, and Fred 
Hnkerhoff, of the Pittsburg (Kan.) 
* ^ leadlight, are equally aggressive for 
J| hoeppel. Both sides are training for a 
iish fight, with the Schoeppelites con- 
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’S all set on Capitol Hill for the gov- 
nment to remain in the rubber busi- 
C! *ss a long time. The controls that end 
js year will be renewed and greatly ex- 
nded. Urgent defense needs are the rea- 
n. Under the new legislation, private 
dustry may buy or lease government 
artime synthetic-rubber plants. But all 
bber, natural as well as artificial, will 
under tight federal control. A new 
unit bber czar will have power to allocate 
lie entire supply. The bill will also re- 
jire maintenance of a 675,000-ton syn- 
etic-rubber production capacity. 
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ORMER Assistant Attorney General 
hurman Arnold is deliberating running 
Democratic Senate aspirant from Wy- 
ning. But that isn’t keeping the ex-trust 
jster from tossing around razor- 
ngued remarks. Encountering Repub- 
:an National Chairman B. Carroll 
[T eece, who hails from Tennessee, Ar- 
ilf Did wisecracked, “Why are you people 
"**pating your brains out trying to pick a 
mdidate? You don’t even have to hold 
convention. The best Republican Pres¬ 
ent you could possibly select is already 
; i the White House. What more suita- 
Mlfe nominee can you offer than Harry 
M ruman?’’ 

|HIS item may mean money in your 
Dcket. The Federal Security Agency 
,: is on its rolls an estimated 925,000 




ames whose owners are eligible for old- 
ge and survivors’ pensions, but are not 
rawing them because they haven't ap- 
lied. So if you’re over sixty-five, have 
aid Social Security taxes and are earn- 
g less than $14.99 a month, file your 
aim. Under the law the initiative is up 
) claimants. Last year, Social Security 
aid out $483,000,000 to 1,975,000 bene- 
ciaries. 
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EXAS’ heart may belong to the Demo- 
atic party, but its pocketbook is mighty 
enerous to the G.O.P. The great Lone 
tar State is one of the biggest contribu- 
*rs to Republican campaign funds, 
lost of this money comes from oilmen, 
he Republican National Committee 
n't the only beneficiary; state organiza- 
ons also get sizable checks. 


LS. railroads have a 
iirpris 
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$2,000,000,000 
rprise in store for them. That’s the ap- 
roximate total of claims the Justice De- 
artment is preparing against the carriers 
ar alleged wartime freight overpay¬ 
ments. The cases are being readied by a 
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special staff headed by James Kilday, 
antitrust attorney and brother of the 
Texas congressman. Kilday’s assistants 
include two former members of the 
Army Transportation Corps. Illustrative 
of the cases is one in which a line is 
chaYged with boosting its rates 200 per 
cent. Another charge is that four officers 
of the Army’s Traffic Control Division, 
which approved the alleged excess pay¬ 
ments, have since wound up in railroad 
jobs. The instigator of the whole thing 
was Representative George H. Bender 
(Republican, Ohio), who says that he 
discovered the overpayments while prob¬ 
ing war contracts. 

THIS is the inside line-up of the slate of 
delegates selected by the Nebraska Re¬ 
publican organization at its preconven¬ 
tion powwow in Omaha: for Taft, 7; for 
Stassen, 5; for Dewey, 3. The conven¬ 
tion’s endorsement will be noted after the 
delegates’ names on the ballot for the 
April 13th primary. In 1944, the first time 
the preprimary endorsement of candi¬ 
dates was tried, every approved delegate 
was elected. 

DESPITE Senator Bob Taft’s potent 
criticism, the 90 per cent farm-parity law 
will be continued by Congress. The act 
expires December 31st. Privately, many 
members of Congress agree with-what 
Taft said out loud: that the parity for¬ 
mula should be whittled down to at least 
75 per cent. But with the election pervad¬ 
ing the atmosphere, this is one cat Con¬ 
gress will growl about in the cloakrooms 
but not bell on the floor. The issue is 
loaded with political dynamite. And so 
the boys don’t forget it, the powerful 
Farm Bureau Federation, National 
Grange and other agricultural pressure 
groups are busy keeping the heat on. 

Illustrative of what 90 per cent parity 
means to the taxpayer-consumers: Last 
year’s egg and potato price-support op¬ 
erations cost respectively $60,000,000 
and $88,000,000. 

FIFTY-FOUR per cent of the members 
of the House and 38 per cent of the Sen¬ 
ate have wives, children and other rela¬ 
tives on the Congressional pay roll. The 
annual cost to the taxpayer for this form 
of “family upkeep" is over $500,000 an¬ 
nually. 

Nepotism on Capitol Hill is not new. 
It’s an old Congressional custom. The 
only thing new about it is that it is more 
extensive and profitable than ever before 
—thanks to last year’s Congressional pay 
raise. 

Some of the relatives are legitimate 
employees. An instance of this is the 
able, hard-working son of Senator Ar¬ 
thur Vandenberg, Michigan, president, 
pro tem of the Upper Chamber. Young 
Vandenberg is rated as one of the top 
Congressional secretaries. But most of 
the relatives are pure feather-bedding. 
Some don’t even live in Washington. 
They’re on the Congressional pay roll 
solely to provide the congressman or sen¬ 
ator with additional income from the 
public till. 

Georgia’s raspy Representative Gene 
Cox has more relatives on the Congres¬ 
sional pay roll than any other member. 

REPLIED Jim Farley genially to a press 
friend, who told him he was reviewing 
the hefty New Yorker's memoirs: “I 
don't care what you say, just so you spell 
my name correctly and use it frequently 
in your article." 

ROBERT S. ALLEN 


Got the 


COLD 


miseries? 


See how Minit-Rub can help you! 



Rub MINIT-RUB on chest and back. 

L In a minute, Minit-Rub begins to 
stimulate circulation, begins to bring a 
sensation of warmth. That quickly helps 
relieve surface aches and pains. 

2. In a minute, Minit-Rub's wel¬ 
come pain-relieving action begins to 
soothe that raspy local irritation. 


MINIT-RUB also helps soothe pains 
resulting from neuralgia, sciatica, rheu¬ 
matism and lumbago. Try it! 

MINIT-RUB is wonderful for both chil¬ 
dren and adults. Greaseless! Stainless! 
Disappears like vanishing cream! Won't 

harm linens. 

<1 

Get a tube of Minit-Rub today! 


3. In a minute, Minit-Rub's active 
menthol vapors begin to ease that nasal 
stuffiness feeling. 


The Modem Chest Rub 



PRODUCT pF BRISTOL-MYERS 



• TUMS neutralize excess acid almost instantly — relieve gas 
and heartburn fast! 

• TUMS contain no soda. No risk of overalkalizing — and no 
acid rebound. 

• TUMS are like candy mints — easy to take. Nothing 
to mix or stir—no water needed! 


Night and day, at 
home or away, 
always carry 
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1 Oc Handy Roll 
3-roll packag 

QUICK RELIEF FOR ACID INDIGESTION 


TUMS ARE ANTACID —not a laxative. For a laxative, use mild, depend¬ 
able, all-vegetable M? Tablets (Nature’s Remedy). Get a 25d box today. 
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TOO MUCH WAR 



E verywhere you go people talk about 
war. Not that anybody says he wants war. 
Chances are that nobody, including the 
Russians, wants war. Americans never have been 
enthusiastic for war, certainly not since 1900. 

Perhaps our grandfathers and great-grandfathers 
did not plan the Civil War in 1861. Surely a com¬ 
passionate man such as Mr. Lincoln did not wish 
for war. He got one just the same. 

So have we, at least twice since. We didn’t like 
war in 1917. We didn’t even believe it could hap¬ 
pen to us. It came and we could not escape it. We 
certainly wanted none of it in 1939. Two years later 
we were in it right up to our necks. 

What now? Are we drifting toward another such 
catastrophe, moved by forces we do not understand 
and cannot control? 

We hope not. Everybody we respect hopes not. 
An impatient man here and there says war is in¬ 
evitable, and we had best have it over without de¬ 
lay. But that is the lunatic minority, speaking 
irresponsibly and without authority. 

The majority, the overwhelming majority, say 
no, we will do nothing to provoke war. We will do 
nothing to hasten war. We will do everything to 
avoid war and to prevent war. If it comes, it will 
not be of our choosing. 

There is not any war party in our government, 
civil or military. There is no war group in either 
of our political parties. There is no war faction in 
our Army or Navy or Air Force. There are pessi¬ 
mists and optimists, and pessimists by definition 
tend to take gloomy views. But it is honest reporting 
to say that not a single American in Congress, in the 
Administration or in the armed forces would will¬ 
ingly make a decision for w'ar. 

If you question those in authority, or even listen 
to them without the lead of a question, all talk about 
the same thing. They are saddened by the turn 
world events have taken. They are saddened and a 
little bewildered too. They wonder and ask them¬ 
selves how and at what point we managed to take 
the wrong turn in the road. 

This time three years ago we were on the winning 
side of a world war. The Russians were our allies, 
and, we imagined, our friends. 


We did not agree with their political, economic 
and religious views as Communists, but they were 
resisting Hitler who was attacking us. So we were 
on the same side. 

Winston Churchill had called the turn as he saw 
it the very day the Germans invaded Russia. He 
told the world he was still against Communism, but 
he welcomed the Russians as allies in the war 
against a common enemy. His words seemed rea¬ 
sonable and when the Japanese bombed us into the 
war, we followed the Churchill line. 

We went quite a long way to help the Russians 
resist the Germans. We sent them weapons and 
food and motor vehicles. Our people performed 
miracles to produce airplanes, tanks, jeeps, guns, 
ammunition—billions of dollars’ worth of it—to 
help the Russians defend themselves. 

The chances are that what we gave them under 
Lend-Lease made much of the difference between 
victory and defeat for the Russians. At least that 
is what they said when the giving was good. We 
thought, we hoped, that the memories of a common 
effort against a common enemy would bind us in 
friendship when peace came. We might follow our 
separate creeds, but with tolerance and good will. 
We were conscious of our own deep desire for 
peace. We wanted nothing in the way of booty or 
compensation for our share in the victory. All we 
wanted was a peaceful world in which free men 
were safe. 

We could not quite believe our eyes and ears 
when Marshal Stalin began to impute mean motives 
to us even before the Germans were conquered. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, on the day he died, was an¬ 
gered to receive fresh evidence of Marshal Stalin’s 
expressed suspicions of our good faith. Most of 
these statements of suspicion and hostility were 
suppressed because our government and the British 
hoped to conciliate the Russians if that were pos¬ 
sible. So when Mr. Churchill made his speech at 
Fulton, Missouri, many Americans, and Britishers 
too. thought that he had overstated the case. In the 
light of today, what was said in Missouri seems 
moderate indeed. 

So far as the record goes, Russia took up its for¬ 
eign policies where the czars left off. Russian im¬ 


perialism under the Communists is much like 
Russian imperialism under the czars. Russian 
policy today and tomorrow seems to be to push as 
far as other men will yield. 

But we never had a war with czarist Russia. We 
didn’t like the absolutism of the Romanovs. We 
offered refuge to many political exiles from Rus¬ 
sia. But diplomatically we got along with them, 
and, as now, we liked a great many Russians. Tol¬ 
stoy, for example, has been—is—popular in Amer¬ 
ica, and something of a saint after the manner 
subsequently celebrated by Gandhi. 

So what should we think and do now? Perhaps 
the best* we can do is to follow the course already 
charted by the leaders of the two political parties, 
Democrats and Republicans alike. Thanks espe¬ 
cially to Senator Vandenberg in the Senate, to Gov¬ 
ernor Dewey acting through John Foster Dulles, 
his adviser and representative, and to former Gov¬ 
ernor Stassen, who participated in the San Fran¬ 
cisco Conference out of which the United Nations 
came, there are up to now no important partisan 
differences as to our international policy. 

If this common American front, this unity of in¬ 
ternational policy can be preserved during the Presi¬ 
dential campaign ahead, we shall do our best for 
peace. The temptation to obtain factional and party 
advantage by playing politics in international af¬ 
fairs will be very great. Republicans who co-oper¬ 
ate will be under fire from political rivals who 
want political preferment at any cost. The Demo¬ 
crats have some scalaw'ags too, who would risk a 
world war if they could get some minor political 
advantage at home. We hope these sorry fellows 
will not prevail. 

Nobody in this changing world pan guarantee 
peace. All that we Americans can do is to retain 
our present will to do all that can be done reason¬ 
ably and honorably to avoid provocation, to deal 
justly with Russia, to help those who want to help 
themselves, and who by helping themselves help us 
keep the world safe for freemen of good will. If we 
can get by this year of Presidential election, without 
mean divisions, we shall have done our best, and 
with good conscience we can honorably await 
whatever the future holds. . . . W.L.C. 

Collier's for April 3, 1948 
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winning smile turns an idea into a career— 


The smile that wins 
is the Pepsodent Smile! 




jorie Groat, Career-Wife, is first to wear the 
t fashions in Madison, Wisconsin —it's her job! 
orie was a freshman at the Unhersity of Minnesota 
her smile made her first big conquest. For there 
let Bill . . . and wedding bells ended her school 
When they settled in Madison, Marjorie decided 
"Manchester’s,” one of the leading department 
s, needed a fashion modeling staff. The store man- 
ent agreed. Now Marjorie’s winning smile is very 
in evidence as she trains new models, plans and 
rs in fashion shows. It’s a Pepsodent Smile! 
ways use Pepsodent,” Marjorie says. "It’s the 
tooth paste I’ve found for brightening teeth!” 


y*u have a winning smile? If Pepso- 
*mt Tooth Paste has helped your smile 
I * fl d career —send your picture and story 
9 Pepsodent, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
b Illinois. If used in our advertising you 
• ill receive regular professional mod^i fees. 



Wins 3 to 1 



over any other tooth paste! 


You’ll find people all over America agree with Marjorie 
Groat. New Pepsodent with Irium is their 3-to-l favorite for 
brighter smiles. In recent tests, families from coast to coast 
were asked to compare New Pepsodent Tooth Paste with 
the ' ra ds they’d been using at home. By an overwhelm¬ 
in' 7 d ty ... by an average of 3 to 1.. . they preferred 
N >dent over any other leading brand they tried! 

w Pepsodent won 3 to 1 for its cool, minty 
for making breath cleaner, and making teeth 
brighter! For the safety of your smile use Pepsodent twice 
a day—see your dentist twice a year! 


Another fin* product of Lovor Brothers Company 
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“The Bride Goes Wild” this month. 
Cooling off period much later. 

★ ★ ★ ★ 

The little mix-up between Van Johnson 
and June Allyson is guaranteed (a) to 
make an audience go as wild as the bride, 
(b) to make you happy again, after all 
the killers and dillers. to share the 
hysterical laughter in a movie theatre. 

★ ★ ★ ★ 

There are c’s and d’s about this picture 
—in fact, all the way to z’s. It is hearty, 
it is merry, it is clever, it is fun. As they 
said of Jackson, it’s solid. 



Van Johnson is breezy and a little for¬ 
ward and the preview audience adds 
“irresistible.” 

★ ★ ★ ★ 

June plays a slip from the hinterland, 

governessy, prissy, but, again to quote 
that preview audience, “irresistible.” 

★ ★ ★ ★ 

The picture is a prescription job— 

should be put in a bottle with an Rx 
on it, certain to make you lose the blues. 
You will shake well after using. 

★ ★ ★ ★ 

We think the word the preview audience 
used for M-G-M’s picture was “irresist¬ 
ible.” 

★ ★ ★ ★ 

Credit where credit is due—an unusual 
technique. To round out the cast we 
must mention Butch Jenkins, Hume 
Cronyn and Una Merkel. 

★ ★ ★ ★ 

Albert Beich has turned out an original 
screen play which is original. Norman 
Taurog, expert farceur, has directed at 
his best. In fact, the whole production 
is Wright. Irresistible joke about the 
producer whose name begins with 
William H. 


★ ★ ★ ★ 

Come and see what happens to the 
bride. June Allyson, when she goes 
wild with Van Johnson. Jlea 
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POWER PROBLEM 

Dear Mr. Davenport: In my opinion and 
that of other state officials, vast harm can 
be caused to Maine's economy as a result 
of statements in the article Our Lights Are 
Going Out (Feb. 28th), by A. G. Mezerik. 
I will quote several of Mr. Mezerik’s 
statements: 

1. “Forest fires, topping a basic short* 
age of electricity, destroyed a good part ol 
Maine’s electrical distribution system, in¬ 
cluding poles and lines.” I am informed 
by our Maine Public Utilities Commissior 
that out of slightly more than 11.000 mite 
of distribution, only 53 miles were affectec 
by fire. 

2. “But Maine’s troubles are far fron 
over, and electricity is still rationed—tw< 
hours on and two hours off.” This i 
grossly misleading. Rationing was only ii 
Aroostook, Maine's northernmost county 
Ninety-two per cent of the state’s electrica 
customers were not affected. 

3. “Up in Maine the streets are dark . . 
by official edict.” Again this applies onl 
to Aroostook County, and for a period o 
only three weeks there. 

Here in Maine, we have experienced th 
worst drought on record, but we have gon 
through it in immeasurably better shap 
than your article implies. 

Horace Hildreth, Governo 
Augusta, M> 

. . . My reaction is that the article will gi’. 
Collier’s readers the impression that pr 
vate utility management needs to be p< 
liced in order to do its job. I admit th; 
here and there throughout the article son 
reference is made to how hard we work* 
during the war, and that some of the pre 
ent situation is due to causes beyond oi 
control, but there is a weakness to tl 
effect of these. 

I do not believe that there is a priva 
industry in America that is more concem< 
with the problem of serving this natic 
adequately with electric power. 

Robert E. Ginna, Vice-Presider 
Rochester Gas & Electric C< 
Rochester, N. 

... I assure you that the Edison Electi 
Institute has facilities for knowing ai 
evaluating the power situation in this cou 
try, and that my information is widely 
variance with Mr. Mezerik’s. Unqut 
tionably the margin of reserve generati 
capacity is uncomfortably narrow. In E 
cember, 1947, it was 5 per cent, but t ,| 

(Continued on page 59) 
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They are women in all walks of life. The 
majority give their occupation as “house¬ 
wife.” Many others are teachers, nurses, 
stenographers, clerks and sales people. 

Tens of thousands of girls and women who 
work for the Telephone Companies either 
own A. T. & T. stock or are buying it out 
of wages. 


So you can see that this is a business that 
is owned by the people. It was built by the 
savings of the many, rather than the wealth 
of the few. 
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f mothers —young and old —among th 
90,000 women who are stockholders of th 
^^jnierican Telephone and Telegraph Com 
»:;3ny. They outnumber the men! 




No other stock is so widely held by so many 
people all over America—and there are more 
stockholders now than ever before. The total 
exceeds 723,000. 
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TALKING 


BY 

BILL FAY 


PHOTOGRAPH FOR COLLIER'S BY HY PESKIN 


iMNDY VARIPAPA discovered 
ijB» v that he was the world’s great- 
€ Rl est bowler during a match 
game with Joe Falcaro in New York 
in 1930. Surprisingly, the knowledge 
made Andy unhappy. 

“Falcaro and 1 rolled against Jim 
Murgie and Charley Riley, a couple of 
the Philadelphia boys, at Fifty-third 
and Broadway,” Andy recalls. “No¬ 
body knows Varipapa then because 
I am just a Saturday-night bowler— 
an unknown toolmaker from Brook¬ 
lyn. But I threw three straight 279 
games and averaged 260 for the 
match. All of a sudden everybody 
knows Varipapa, and 1 get offers for 
exhibitions from all over the country. 
It was very sad.” 

The sad part was that Andy spoke 
broken Brooklynese—adequate for 
toolmaking, but scarcely understand¬ 
able in Philadelphia and other cities 
even farther west which were clamor¬ 
ing for his bowling services. Andy had 
been busy working and bowling since 
his arrival from Calabria, Italy, in 
1903, at the age of nine. He had 
wasted no time on syntax and pro¬ 
nunciation. 

“I had no diction. I knew the words 
but I couldn't say them and you got to 
be able to lecture to make money in 


Andy Varipapa modestly calls him¬ 
self the world’s most sensational 
bowler. And his tournament record 
over the years will bear him out 


sidy and Gene Autry. When it men¬ 
tions “baby” (Andy’s attractive 
daughter), baby comes out clipped 
Clark Gable. This transition from 
broken Brooklynese to pure Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer did not occur over¬ 
night. Andy covered the Middle 
Western circuit for 10 years on a Sep- 
tember-through-May schedule, bowl¬ 
ing, driving and talking 18 hours per 
day. 

Varipapa is a smart bowler and he 
learned plenty on back-country al¬ 
leys. The extent of Andy's knowledge 
has become uncomfortably evident to 
his tournaments rivals who—as late &s 
1940—looked down upon The Talk¬ 
ing Machine as an itinerant trick-shot 
artist. Andy won the All Star Indi¬ 
vidual Match Game championship for 
the second straight year last Decem¬ 
ber. It was the first time any bowler 
retained the All Star title. 

Andy also holds the National Dou¬ 
bles crown with Lou Campi, but he 
is prouder.of his 204.65 average for 
90 games in the last ten American 
Bowling Congress tournaments—the 
highest mark among contemporary 
keglers. However, Andy never has 
won the A.B.C., and he probably 
never will. 

“The A.B.C. is a short nine-game 
tournament. The fellow' who has the 
hottest streak and the most luck wins. 
In short matches, any good bowler 
can win. But in long matches—held 
under neutral, standardized condi¬ 
tions—Varipapa wall win. I have the 
endurance, the knowledge and the 
skill.” 

The subject of neutral, standardized 
conditions is a touchy one with Vari¬ 
papa. Andy’s amazing trick shots 
have been exploited thoroughly in 
movie shorts. Consequently, when 
Andy shoots a low score—he rolled 
an inglorious 130 in Peoria several 
years ago—skeptical spectators make 
derisive noises through pursed lips. 

“Such people do not understand 
how conditions affect scores. Cham¬ 
pion bowlers cannot score consistently 
on old alleys. An alley is like a lawn. 
You wear paths in it from constant 
use—what we call ‘scorching’—and 
the paths keep the ball from rolling 
true. Some alleys are oiled too much 
and the ball won’t hook. Other alleys 
are too dry and the ball hooks too 
much. That's why scores and aver¬ 
ages never mean a thing to me until I 
see the bowler and his alley. Some 
bowlers average 50 points higher at 
home because their deliveries fit the 
grooves of their favorite alleys.” 

Varipapa insists that a 40-game 
match under neutral conditions is the 
minimum test of bowling skill. His 
definition of neutral conditions in¬ 
cludes new or well-conditioned alleys 
and new 3-pound 6-ounce pins. Regu¬ 
lation pins vary in weight from 3 
pounds 3 ounces to 3 pounds 8 ounces, 
and bowling-alley operators often 
make use of this five-ounce differen¬ 
tial to send scores up"—or down. 

“Old light pins fall easily. I know 
because I see my ball hit every pin— 
Varipapa has good eyes even though 
he is fifty-four years old. But new 
heavy pins are hard to knock down. 
You have to hit the one-three strike 
pocket on the nose—and Varipapa 
hits it 95 per cent of the time on a true 
alley. You have to throw' a fast hook 
to knock down new 3-pound 6-ounce 


exhibitions. You got to give the fans 
a show. So 1 started to learn diction 
and now—18 years later—Varipapa 
is called The Talking Machine.” 

The Talking Machine learned dic¬ 
tion—as it has learned everything else 
—by hard work. Andy bought a sec¬ 
ondhand car in 1934 and embarked 
on a series of winter exhibitions in the 
small Middle Western towns around 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Minneapo¬ 
lis. In most of the small towns, the 
bow ling alleys were close to the movie 
house, and Varipapa saw at least one 
picture in each town. 

Learning Diction from Movies 

“Westerns, comedies, love stories, 
1 saw them all. I didn’t care about the 
stories—I wanted to hear the words. 
Then I practiced the words as I drove 
to the next town. Maybe I’d drive 200 
miles talking all the way—five or six 
hours straight. As a result, I now 
speak with perfect diction—like a 
Hollywood actor.” 

That is an understatement. The 
Talking Machine really speaks like a 
number of Hollywood actors. When 
it mentions “my old partner, Falcaro,” 
the “podner” has a drawled quality 
somewhere in between Hopalong Cas- 


pins, but I like that Varipapa hasth! 
arm!” 

No doubt about it, Varipapa has tl 
arm. When we visited The Talkir 
Machine, Andy was playing catch wit 
a 16-pound bowling ball in his hot 
room. He was swinging the ball fo 1 
ward with his right arm as thouc 
shooting for the head pin. Then, at tf 
moment of release, his wrist flippe 
the ball up and over his head. Thei 
was no effort in the motion. 

“This is how I develop my hoo 
Watch the spin. Nobody spins m 
ball like Varipapa. This callus o 
the thumb—it comes from spinnii 
the ball. You want a good note? Ta 
this down. Varipapa spins the.ball 
fast his thumb swells up and wea 
out the thumb hole in his ball. Vat 
papa cannot use a ball longer th< 
forty games.” 


A Brooklyn Success Story 


The Talking Machine’s earliest ar 
bition was to become a major-leagi 
baseball player. Andy started to bo 1 
after both legs were broken in a bo 
hood accident (his bicycle crastu 
into a brewery wagon). Andy work< 
as a streetcar switchman on Broo 
lyn Bridge for $9 a week before graj 
uating to toolmaking. He’s proud I 
his family in Hempstead. New Yorl 
his 14-alley Hempstead Recreaticl 
Center and his bowling record. II 
says his wife, Alice, is the world’s bJ 
cook (“You can prove it by looking! 
the Varipapas”). ! 

The Varipapas have three childrej 
Connie, Lorraine and Frank. Conrj 
is married and has a son (“whil 
makes Varipapa the only grandfathl 
champion in sports”). Lorraine is 1 
excellent bowler and has appeared I 
several bowling movies. Frank, twel 
ty-eight years old and a graduate I 
Lehigh, will compete in the A.B.I 
tournament this year. 

Critics have called Varipapa arrl 
gant because he refuses to quarrel w'il 
statistics that prove he is the fine! 
bowler extant. It would be more 
curate to say that Andy is candl 
rather than conceited. He's also pie; I 
ant, co-operative and popular with tl 
other bowlers. He has no illusiol 
about being invincible. j 

“They tell me I ought to retire ncl 
that I have won the All Star twice irl 
row. They say I ought to retire unci 
feated. What does that mean? Ttl 
you can't be beaten? No! It meal 
that you quit before somebody b(l 
you. Varipapa will keep on bowlinjl 

On the way to the door, Andy p 1 
sented his card: 


ANDY VARIPAPA 
Hempstead Recreation Center 
“Home of the World's Most 
Sensational Bowler” 


“I had to put something on i 
Andy explained, “and I thoughl 
might as well tell the truth.” 


• Most ominous quote of the yeai 
am going to be my own natural 5 
—Leo Durocher. * 
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Used in the homes of 40 million Americans . 

The refreshin g bath 
that gives lasting protection! 

^ use it daily 


Don't let ibetn whisper 

behind your back ! 


Lifebuoy Health Soap is the soap 

especially made to stop "B.O." (body odor) 
Remember, LIFEBUOY CONTAINS AN 
EXCLUSIVE PURIFYING INGREDIENT. 

A daily Lifebuoy bath gives you such 
all-over protection! 

And Lifebuoy is amazingly mild and 
refreshing. You'll be delighted with your 
exhilarating LIFEBUOY bath. Use Lifebuoy 
for a week and you'll use it 
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Well Step Out 

when you use 

MEIU1EN 

stiff facer 



Helps Heal Tin/ Razor Nicks, Tool 


MORE DOCTORS 


Who Specialize in Care of The Skin 

USE MEN MINER SHAVE 


Than Any Other 3md 



* 


Helps Make Beards Up b 
47% Softer for Shaving Ap 


* According to 
Aiationwide purveys 



KEEP OP WITH THE WORLD 



CEORCE OE ZATA 


Authorities proved long ago there 
is no truth in the story that the bad 
men of the Old West cut a notch in 
their revolver handles every time they 
killed a person. Yet this tale is as 
prevalent today as it was 75 years ago 
and many Western curio shops still 
sell guns, liberally notched, that are 
reputed to have belonged originally to 
certain notorious outlaws. 

America s worst excursion boat dis¬ 
aster was the burning of the S.S. Gen¬ 
eral Slocum in New York's East River 
on the morning of June 15, 1904. Al¬ 
though its fire hose and life preservers 
were too rotted to be used and the fire 
was well under way when discovered, 
the captain decided to beach the vessel 
on an island 20 minutes away instead 
of on the near-by mud banks. This 
strange decision brought about the 
death of 1,021 of the 1,358 passengers, 
mostly women and children, who 
were on their annual outing. Later 
this Captain W. H. Van Schaick was 
tried for manslaughter, convicted and 
given a sentence of ten years, eight 
of which he served before receiving a 
pardon. 

Bridge Birch , a Holstein-Friesian 
cow owned by the Moortown Farm 
in Hampshire, England, now holds 
the world’s milk-producing record. 
For almost a year, her average yield 
has been 59.3 quarts a day, which is 
4.3 quarts more than that produced by 
the previous record holder, an Ameri¬ 
can animal of the same breed, and 
53.2 quarts more than the daily aver¬ 
age for all U.S. cows. 

At the celebration “Days of ’76” 
held every August in Deadwood, 
South Dakota, several of the town’s 
historical events are always re¬ 
enacted, the most famous and dra¬ 
matic being the murder of Wild Bill 
Hickok and the capture, trial and 
hanging of his killer, Jack McCall. 

Safe-deposit companies in this coun¬ 
try spend nearly $1,000,000 a year in 
employing outside specialists to break 
open about 65,000 safe-deposit boxes 
whose holders either lose their keys or 
fail to pay their rent for two years. 


Since 1793, United States mint 
have issued for general circulatioi 
108 coins of different designs, rangin, 
from copper half cents to $20 gol< 
pieces. Of this number, which ex 
eludes commemorative coins, onl 
five have ever borne the portrait of 
celebrated person. With date of firs 
minting, they are: the Lincoln penn 
—1909; Washington quarter—1932 
Jefferson nickel—1938; Rooseve 
dime—1946; and the Benjami 
Franklin half dollar—1948. 

A new machine that cuts out metz 
parts, ranging in size from ash tra> 
to locomotive driving rods, is ab! 
“to read and follow a blueprint.” A 
electronic eye in a small arm traces tb 
outlines of the blueprint, and th 
movements are reproduced, on a pr< 
determined scale, by a large an 
wielding the cutting torch. 

The American Society of Compo 
ers. Authors and Publishers collects 
license fee today from all places i 
which its copyrighted music is playe 
for profit, either by live musicians < i 
from recordings on film or wax. T< 
taling 48,000, these places compri-1 

I, 800 radio stations; 7,200 hotels, re 
taurants, dance halls and night club 
12,000 bars, taverns and cockU • 
lounges; 16,000 movie houses; ar 

II, 000 miscellaneous establishment 
including those which are served t 
wired-music firms. 

Although “Welsh rarebit” is spell* 
this way in most cookbooks and ( 
the majority of restaurant menus ai 
labels of food manufacturers in t! 
United States, the correct spelling 
this dish, as well as the pronunciatic 
is “Welsh rabbit.” 

A recent official study of Americ i 
women who are or have been marri 
and are past their reproductive pen 
shows that 14 in every 100 never ga 
birth to a child. 

Ten dollars will be paid for each fact 
cepted for this column. Contributions m 
be accompanied by their source of infon 
tion. Address Keep Up With the ^ oi 
Collier’s, 250 Park Ave^ New York (1 
N. Y. This column is copyrighted and 
items may be reproduced without permis* 
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SAFETY IS YOUR 


BEST INVESTMENT 


.1 



uHnutHuuai A ride "hitched" 
an the rear af a truck, bus ar car can take a child 
ta the hospital fosll A sudden stap ar turn can throw 
him inta the path af other vehicles. Mafor vehicles 
are fhe chief cause af death among schaal-age 
children according ta National Safety Council recards. 
Teach children never ta hitch rides while an bicycles, 
sleds, roller skates ar scaaters. Teach them ta play safe! 


There's nothing safer between yau and the 
raad than faur new postwar Seiberling SAFETY TIRES, the 
only tires that give yau the combined protection af: 

SAW TOOTH TREAD for safe, sure stops in any weather... 

RAYON SAF-FLEX CORD far extra blawaut and bruise 
resistance . . . 

EXCLUSIVE HEAT-VENTS that protect against internal 
friction heat, worst enemy af tire safety! 

Put Seiberling SAFETY TIRES "all araund" an yaur present 
car . . . insist upan them far yaur new car . . . because 
SAFETY is yaur best investment! (Yaur Seiberling Dealer 
offers liberal trade-in allowances far yaur present tires.) 


SAFETY 


SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY . AKRON, OHIO; TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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... so wake up, tune up, your car 
at your neighborhood 
United Motors Service station 


Who knows ... it may cure your spring fever to find your 
car so alert, lively and responsive after a Spring Tune-up at 
your nearby United Motors Service station. There’s the radiator 
to drain and flush . . . winter lubricants to replace with summer 
grade . . . carburetor, ignition points and spark plugs to check 
. . . and several other adjustments to make in preparation for 
the pleasant months ahead. Drive in today at the sign of United 
Motors for friendly service with original-equipment parts. 



LOOK FOR 
THIS SIGN 


IT'S RIGHT 
NEARBY 


Selected independent automotive service stations are authorized by 

UNITED MOTORS SERVICE 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


to display the sign above and to sell and service these products: 


DELCO Batteries 
AC Fuel Pumps, Gauges 
and Speedometers 
INLITE Brake Lining 
SAGINAW Jacks 
DELCO Radio Parts 
HYATT Roller. Bearings ' .i 



DELCO Auta Radios 
DUREX Gasoline Filters 
HARRISON Heaters 
DELCO Home Radios 
NEW DEPARTURE 


Ball Bearings 
HARRISON Thermostats 


V »■ “ .',*•* 




DELCO Shock Absorbers 
GUIDE Lamps 
DELCO-REMY Starting, 
Lighting and Ignition 
KLAXON Harns 
HARRISON Radiators 
DELCO Hydraulic Brakes 
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Jan Dennis and Joe Bianco, show people, assume a model pose for Walt Ki 


T HE supplier of both words 
and pictures for Sketches in 
Sawdust (p. 26), Mr. Walt 
Kuhn is known as the Show Business 
Rembrandt. Always crazy for the the¬ 
ater, especially the tanbark and carni¬ 
val side, he started his life in art as a 
cartoonist in San Francisco, then 
shifted his easels to Europe. He was 
forty at the time. When he found 
long-hair painting didn’t pay. he went 
back to being what was known in pre- 
Gurney Williams days as a “comic 
artist.” 

For a time Mr. Kuhn wrote, de¬ 
signed and produced stage panto¬ 
mimes and satirical ballets: and for 
years he has been painting the big and 
little of the theater. His numerous 
products are precious collector’s 
items. Born in New York in 1880, he 
says. “I love show people and would 
rather sit in a dingy dressing room 
with a ‘hoke’ comic than share caviar 
with Mrs. Van der Plush.” 


A RESERVE officer since 1934, 
Donald Robinson wrote Does 
the Army Want the Reserves? (p. 24) 
when he noted the sorry state of train¬ 
ing in a New York City unit in which 
he is a lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. Robinson, who is thirty-four, 
and a NYU man, left reporting for 
a New York paper to serve with the 
Army for almost six years during the 
war as labor-morale and labor-policy 
expert. He landed in southern France 
on D-Day, helped in the rebirth of the 
French government, and later joined 
Eisenhower’s staff at SHAEF. He was 
then made chief historian for the U.S, 
military government in Germany. 

Since his release, Mr. Robinson has 
been writing and lecturing, an article 
on industrial preparedness drawing 
the fire of Andrei Vishinsky, during 
the first famed warmongering speech 
at the U.N. More recently the Pravda 
of the Russian zone in Germany 
worked Mr. Robinson over for an¬ 
other piece. “I have also Seen bitterly 
assailed by some of our rightist 
friends,” he adds. His new book, 
Spotlight on a Union, has recently 
been published. 


G REAT stories need great experi¬ 
ences, hence The Half-Shot 
Hereford (p. 18) springs from Nord 
Riley’s colorful life as a bullfighter. 
Back when Nord was being domesti¬ 
cated in Minnesota, he was chased up 
an eim by a crochety gentleman 
Guernsey, who kept him there till a 
small boy with a collie sauntered by. 


P RACTICING the psycholog 
thinning processes he outline: 
The Fat of the Land (p. 50), Rus, 
Maloney lost 60 pounds. He says 
he wrote the piece because every 
of his friends asked, “How did you 
it?” 

Now that he*s a svelte thinsie, H 
Maloney’s biggest enjoyment coi 
from being able to buy ready-m; 
clothes. “I gloat over a men’s cl 
ing store,” he chortles, “the wa 
glutton gloats over smorgasbord .' 

Also in recalling his life as a 
Man Anonymous. Mr. Maloney sj 
reminds that fat folks have feelii 
They are constantly being woum 
because normal people think it ol 
to discuss fatness if they use circi 
locutions like “stout” or “fiesl 
or “heavy" or “obese.” Unlike 
drinker, with whom people often S) 
pathize, nobody sympathizes with 
overeater, Maloney points out. As 
a song like She’s Too Fat for M 
is hardly a delightfully funny thin 
the fat young girl whom love pa; 
by. “Whoever wrote the song wol 
have a wonderful time writing a s< 
about a surgical boot or a pair] 
crutches.*’ Mr. Maloney says sadl} 


“While the dog drove off the bi 
our fearless matador-author reca 
“the boy asked me w'hat I was lookl 
for up there and bet me a thousq 
million dollars I couldn’t climb 
cottonwood in his back yard.” 

Another time Riley was scoutinl 
duck slough in North Dakota, wl[ 
he was forced to race a genuine 
stein to a barbed-wire fence, 
wasn’t close,” says Riley. “Flar 
shot from my nose as I ran.” 

Nord Riley’s third and last taste! 
Death in the Afternoon took plf 
when, mounted in a small car, \ 
came on a young Hereford blockir 
narrow, high-topped North Dak| 
grade. “Honking made him 
nasty,” Riley says. “I put her in Ic| 
eased up to him: he put his head dc 
and breathed hard. So I backed u| 
half mile to the next section line, 
could have licked that car.” 




I./ 


I.M. 


This week's cover: Cute Chick." 
team of Mead-Maddick have knc 
little Barbara McMillan of Ho 
wood since babyhood. Barbara is i 
traveled over 10,000 miles before 
third birthday, never “poses,*’ like 
“play pictures” for Mead-Madd 
loves to use big words. I’m told “I 
lucinations” scared her; she wantei 
know if it bit! . . . Ted Shan 
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^ W«me Freezer really quick- 
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h eCZ of frozen food safely for months A 
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Admiral Electric Range 
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needed. See the Admiral today. 


DUAL-TEMP Refrigerators 

Performance proved in over 200,000 kitchens! 

















































ow many 



handshakes on the 


Supreme Court? 



W ISE custom has it that each day before the 
Supreme Court sits, every justice shakes hands 
with every other justice. 

Nine justices . . . how many handshakes? 

The average man, who balances his wife’s check¬ 
book without difficulty, may well have trouble 
figuring that out. And even when he does get an 
answei, he is not likely to be sure it is right. 

But take this problem to a trained mathematician, 
and it is simple. He quickly expresses it as n x ^ - rl) 
or That equals 36 handshakes. 

Tricky as this problem is, it is not very impor¬ 
tant. But if you have an insurance problem—and 
every married man has—you have a tough and vital 
solution to come by. And you will find no sure 
formula to help you. 

That is why so many men have made a confidant 
and friend of their Travelers agent. They know how 
helpful it is to be able to call on his special skill 
and experience. 


For example, you may be wondering if you are 


carrying enough life insurance of a certain type, but 
not enough of another. Your Travelers agent, with 
his ability and experience, will be glad to consult 
with you and to otter competent advice. 

We think you will be impressed by the grasp your 
Travelers agent or broker has on all insurance 
kixiaW&*suggest that you call him for honest, 
stance, freely rendered in a friendly and 

mu 



MORAL: INSURE IN 

The Travelers 

ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE AND SURETY BONDS 

The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers 
Indemnity Company, The Travelers Fire Insurance 
Company, The Char ter Oak Fire Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. Serving the insurance public in the 
United States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865. 
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I'M 1 SIMM HI TOWN Mime 


BY EDWIN LANHAM 


Ten dollars for a room and a few dollars for incidentals should have added 
up to two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. But five dollars’ worth of black¬ 
mail changed the total to miscellaneous trouble—heart trouble included 


Barton Duff turned. “Mr. Vin¬ 
cent, what’s the meaning of this?” 


I 

HE Terwilliger boy stood be¬ 
side his desk, gazing with 
glassy eyes at a spot on the 
lackboard somewhere above Martin 
incent’s head, apparently hoping to 
d there the date of the Battle of 
ctium. Martin saw a happy expres- 
on light up the boy’s eyes, then he 
lized that the emotion was relief, 
cause there had been an interrup- 
on. Bob Hanson, the mathematics 
structor, had entered the classroom. 
Martin said, “Sit down, Terwilli- 
’ and the boy dropped into his 
[rat like a spent baseball. 

Hanson leaned across Martin’s 
sk and whispered, “Bullfrog wants 
see you right away.” 

Martin nodded. “After class, you 
earn” 

“He said immediately, Martin. He 
d drop everything,” Hanson ex- 
ained. “He looked stirred up about 
mething.” 

Martin got uneasily to his feet, and 
oped for his pipe. He was tall, and 
d the slight stoop that some tall 
en have, but in his case it seemed 
t the weight of his baggy tweed 
it had affected his center of gravity, 
e began nervously rummaging 
rough the papers on his desk, and 
anson said, “Looking for your pipe, 
artin?” 

Yes. I know I had it here.” Mar- 
ran his hand through his black 
ir, and left it slightly more rumpled 
n it had been. He was sure that 
Fisher, headmaster of Porthaven 
hool for Boys, had learned of the 
rty the night before in young Ter- 
llliger’s room. He should have 
pped those kids before they got so 
isy. 

Bob Hanson said patiently, “It’s 
ere in your drawer, Martin. Right 
top.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Your pipe.” 

“Oh.” Martin reached for it, 
pped it into his already bulging 
hat pocket. He dismissed the class, 
id walked along the hall with the 
athematics instructor. As they went 
wn the steps to the quadrangle, 
anson said, “You in trouble again, 
1 artin?” 

“I think I know what it is,” Martin 
id. “The Terwilliger kid received a 
tekage from home yesterday after- 
oon. I knew there was an after- 
ghts feed coming up, and I meant 
stop it after they’d had a little fun, 
Jt I forgot. I was working on my 
ography and I really didn’t notice 
e noise they were making. Then 


V 




















Hutchins broke it up. He must have 
made a report.” 

“He would!” Hanson said. 

Martin was worried. He needed his 
job at Porthaven, at least until he had 
finished his biography, and it was 
only a few weeks until time for con¬ 
tract renewals. 

At the door of the administration 
building Hanson put out his hand and 
said, “Good luck.” 

“I think I’m going to need it,” Mar¬ 
tin said. 

He went up the steps and along a 
corridor to Dr. James G. Fisher’s of¬ 
fice. In the four years he had been an 
instructor in History at the Porthaven 
School for Boys, Martin had followed 
this path as frequently as the most 
truant student. Dr. Fisher believed in 
dressing down his faculty members 
on the least provocation, and it 
seemed to afford him an additional 
gram of pleasure in Martin’s case. 

T HE setting today was the usual. 

Dr. Fisher sat behind his big, or¬ 
derly desk, with his back to the win¬ 
dow, and waited until Martin had 
perched himself uneasily on a straight 
chair facing the desk. There was a 
moment of oppressive silence; it was 
an unnerving tactic characteristic of 


Dr. Fisher’s dealings with students or 
masters, boys or men. 

“Vincent,” Dr. Fisher said at last. 
“I want to have a little talk with you 
about a matter of importance. It may 
surprise you to know that I did not 
ask you here to discuss that incident 
of last night, or your general laxness 
with the boys. I’m going to give you 
another chance, and I might say I 
don’t give many chances.” 

“I know that, Dr. Fisher,” Martin 
said, keeping his tone even. 

“I hope I'm not making a mistake,” 
the headmaster said, “but I’ve picked 
you for a very confidential assign¬ 
ment, Vincent. If you can bring it off, 
needless to say I’ll forget your past in¬ 
adequacies, including the incident last 
night. I must say, however. . . . Well, 
another time for that.” 

Martin felt tension stiffening his 
muscles. The unexpected had a way 
of throwing him off balance, and he 
had been prepared for a blistering 
lecture. He had already worked out 
what he was going to say. Now he 
stared blankly at the headmaster. 

“Vincent,” Dr. Fisher said, “I re¬ 
gret to inform you that things are in a 
bad way at Porthaven. Financially, 
that is. Fifty years ago, when the en¬ 
dowment was made, the l’unds ap¬ 


peared to be sufficient, but as you 
know, over a third of the corpus of 
the trust was spent to erect the school 
plant, and well spent.” 

“Yes, sir,” Martin said, and mois¬ 
tened his lips. He was leaning for¬ 
ward slightly and his stoop was 
pronounced. 

“I’m sure you know that we’ve been 
operating at a loss for some years,” 
the headmaster continued, “—that 
the endowment shrank markedly 
in the depression years, and that the 
school enrollment has dwindled from 
two hundred and fifty to one hundred 
and seventy-five boys, while costs are 
rising all the time.” 

“Yes, Dr. Fisher,” Martin said. It 
was no secret that Porthaven needed 
money. Each year there had been a 
deficit to be made up somehow. 

“I must now tell you,” said Dr. 
Fisher, “that the trustees feel that un¬ 
less more funds are forthcoming the 
school will have to be closed and the 
endowment will revert, as provided 
in the original.trust, to various chari¬ 
ties stipulated by the founder.” He 
leaned forward, fixing his eyes on 
Martin’s face. “Vincent, we've got 
to have a quarter of a million dollars.” 

The look in James G. Fisher's eye 
almost set Martin to looking through 


the pockets of his baggy suit. Th 
headmaster settled back in his chai 1 
and said mournfully, “Otherwise, th 
trustees plan to sell the school to ; 
foreign interest which has expresse* 
a desire to buy.” 

“A foreign interest?” 

“Some sort of factory project,” san 
the headmaster. “Foreign to educa; 
tion, I mean. Not alien. Certainly w 
can’t allow that to happen, can we? 

“No, sir.” 


Kg a 
p eyes : 


ifaof 


D R. FISHER swung his chai 
around and gazed at the rows o 
photographs on the wall—fifty photc 
graphs of fifty graduating classes o 
the Porthaven School for Boys. Th 
first photograph in the group shower 
a rather bare hilltop site. The tree' 
had been saplings then, and there haJ 
been no ivy on the buildings. Seated 
on the lawn, in skullcaps and blazen] 


were seven boys, the first seven Port! .. 
haven had sent out into the world. 


James G. Fisher said softly, “Th 
lucky seven. Our First Boys, Vincent 
Only two of us are left now. Mysell 
there on the end, and of course . . .” 
He paused and glanced at Martin. 

“Barton Duff,” Martin said duti 
fully. 

* “Precisely,” said Dr. Fisher. “Bai 
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Not until he was at the lectern did he 
become aware of his terrible oversight. 
He had left his speech in room 1207! 




us 

t ro ^ 1 


m Duff.” His eyes turned reverently 
an oil painting above the fireplace, 
owing a big, bald man with small, 
Jlert eyes set under bushy eyebrows, 
k id a solid, square-jawed face. The 
tuff portrait faced the portrait of the 
■under of the school, on the opposite 
all. 

There had been a day when the 
j-under’s portrait had held the place 
f honor above the fireplace, but Bar- 
cau -, n Duff had looked down for ten 
-ars now from above the hearth. Ev- 
y faculty member knew why. 
“Porthaven is proud of Barton 
iuff,” Dr. Fisher said. “I think I can 
tyr • vfely say that no other Old Boy has 
ade quite the mark in life that Mr. 
^ ‘'uff has. Why, he has eighteen lines 
Who’s Who, and Mr. Justice Sem- 
e, Class of ’13, has only fifteen! 
nd as you know, Mr. Duff never 
ent to college. His formal educa- 
n was completed here at Porthaven. 
think we can all be proud of how 
ell the old school prepared Barton 
uff for the world.” 

Martin’s palms were slick with 
eat, and he rubbed them together, 
here was a nervous lump in his 
omach, and he wished the headmas- 
r would come to the point. 

Dr. Fisher’s voice became muted. 
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“In the past, we have come to count 
on Barton Duff,” he said. “Time and 
time again he has made up our deficit, 
when appeals to the alumni body in 
general have had little result. But now, 
when the need is greatest, Mr. Duff 
has found a new interest.” He gave 
his head a doleful shake. “However, 
it is our hope that by working through 
that interest, we can persuade Mr. 
Duff to resume his benefactions to 
Porthaven. Unless he does, Vincent, 
the school may not reopen next fall. 
If we can persuade him to make a 
donation of a quarter of a million, the 
school’s troubles will be over. It all 
depends on Barton Duff, Vincent, and 
on you.” 

“On me?” Martin gaped at the 
headmaster. 

“We want you to go to New York 
and persuade Mr. Duff to interest 
himself again in the old school,” the 
headmaster said. 

“Me?” said Martin. “Are you sure 
you mean me?” He swallowed hard. 
“Dr. Fisher, I’m afraid that’s not in 
my line. I wouldn’t know how to go 
about it. I’m no good at persuasion.” 

“The talent we wish to draw on, 
Vincent, is your knowledge of his¬ 
tory,” Dr. Fisher said. “Whatever 
your other shortcomings, I think you 


are well grounded in your subject.” 
He gave Martin a sharp look. “Tell 
me, what do you know about the His¬ 
torical Verification Association?” 

“I never heard of it, Dr. Fisher.” 
“The Historical Verification Asso¬ 
ciation is Barton Duff's new interest,” 
the headmaster said. “He founded 
the organization. He pays its ex¬ 
penses. He serves as its president. He 
retired from his business affairs sev¬ 
eral years ago, and he has recently 
taken up the H.V.A., as his hobby~ 
you might say, and you know how im¬ 
portant hobbies can become to re¬ 
tired businessmen.” Dr. Fisher sighed. 
“The association meets Thursday 
night at the Hotel Westbrook in New 
York, and I have taken the liberty of 
writing to Mr. Duff offering you as 
a speaker at the meeting.” He held up 
his hand. “Now the reason I didn’t 
consult you first, Vincent, is it was a 
last resort. I didn’t know whether he 
would answer the letter or not. Our 
previous appeals have gone unan¬ 
swered. However, he did reply, and 
by telegram! I have it here. It says: 
‘BE PLEASED HAVE MARTIN 
VINCENT ADDRESS H.V.A. 
THURSDAY NIGHT.’ ” 

“That’s day after tomorrow,” Mar¬ 
tin said hollowly. 

T HE headmaster tossed the tele¬ 
gram across the table to him. Mar¬ 
tin gazed at it and felt a helpless panic, 
like a turtle on its back. 

“So this is the plan,” said James G. 
Fisher. “You will take the morning 
train to New York Thursday and go 
to the Hotel Westbrook. I have wired 
for a reservation there in your name. 
You will attend the meeting of the 
H.V.A. and make your speech. . . .” 

“But it’s day after tomorrow,” Mar¬ 
tin said. “I don’t have time to prepare 
a speech.” 

“You have the rest of today, Vin¬ 
cent,” said Dr. Fisher. “And all day 
tomorrow. You’re relieved of your 
other duties as of this moment. Now, 
to continue. You will attend the meet¬ 
ing of the H.V.A. and make your 
speech. You will become acquainted 
with Mr. Duff, persuade him to discuss 
the activities of the H.V.A. with you— 
you know, get him up to your room, 
man to man—and point out to him the 
serious condition in which Porthaven 
finds itself. I think, Vincent, that if 
you can establish a mutual interest, 
you will find Barton Duff susceptible 
of persuasion.” 

“Dr. Fisher,” Martin said. “I’ll be 
glad to help Porthaven in any way I 
can, but what is this all about? What 
exactly is the H.V.A.?” 

For a moment the headmaster gazed 
out the window, then he cleared his 
throat and explained, with an air of 
diffidence: “Why, it’s a very worthy 
project, which Mr. Duff has fostered. 
The Historical Verification Associa¬ 
tion, Vincent, is designed to combat 
the false conception of history engen¬ 
dered by the drama, the motion pic¬ 
ture, and the historical novel. Mr. 
Duff feels that the combined impact of 
the inaccuracies of these three media, 
particularly the motion picture, will 
eventually make history as lopsided as 
an egg. He hopes to make these me¬ 
dia more—er—responsible. You see 
his point?” 

“Yes,” Martin said. “How is he 
going to do it?” 

“I’m not familiar with the detailed 
plans of the organization, Vincent. 
But the point is: It might be well to 
dwell in your speech on historical 
inaccuracies you have ferreted out of 
motion pictures you have seen.” 

“I rarely go to the movies.” 
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“Or historical novels you have 
read.” 

“I don’t have time to read them,” 
Martin said. 

“I’ll put my secretary to work dig¬ 
ging up material,” James G. Fisher 
said hastily. He leaned across the 
desk. “One thing I must impress upon 
you: Barton Duff is a big man, a very 
big man. The man of affairs, Vincent, 
the hardheaded executive type, the 
man of quick decisions. I think it is 
essential that you impress him as so¬ 
ber, industrious and in all respects 
presentable. Please be most careful in 
your appearance and demeanor, Vin¬ 
cent.” He looked with distaste at the 
shapeless tweed suit. “Do you have a 
suit that will hold a press?” 

“I’ve got a blue serge,” Martin said. 

Dr. Fisher’s face twisted. “Yes, I 
recall it. Well, I think it’s preferable 
to tweeds. Please wear it.” 

“Dr. Fisher, I’m afraid you’ve 
picked the wrong man,” Martin said. 
“I’m not the man for this kind of 
thing. I . . .” 

The headmaster’s face had hard¬ 
ened. “Of course you’re at liberty to 
refuse the assignment,” he said. 

“I’ll go,” Martin said. 

Dr. Fisher tapped his finger tips on 
the desk, and after a moment of hesi¬ 
tation, his voice became confidential: 
“Vincent, this is between just us. As 
I told you, it was a last resort, and I 
have not conferred with the trustees 
about it. If we can bring it off, well 
and good. If not, no harm is done. 
So the less we say about it, the better, 
don’t you think?” 

“Whatever you say,” Martin said. 

Dr. Fisher rose to his feet, an im¬ 
pressive figure behind the big desk. 
“This is your chance, Vincent. Your 
big chance. Bear one thing in mind: 
It’s for the old school. Porthaven will 
be watching you. Porthaven will be 
rooting for you. Do your best for the 
old school, my boy!” 

M ARTIN left the headmaster’s of¬ 
fice like a substitute end trotting 
from the locker room. To do his best 
for the old Blue and Gold of Port¬ 
haven. To keep those colors flying. To 
keep his job, and the jobs of all the 
faculty. A mood of service sustained 
him all the way across the quadrangle, 
but subsided dismally when he 
reached his room. 

He dropped into the chair at his 
desk, on which books were stacked 
three feet high. Martin was aware 
that he tended to retire into a world of 
the printed page, paying less and less 
attention to the details of daily liv¬ 
ing. His excuse to himself was that he 
had so much work to do on his book 
—an outline of education in America 
told through the biographies of great 
teachers—but he knew that it went 
deeper than that. Sitting alone at his 
desk, he became acutely aware of his 
inadequacies. He liked to think of 
himself as a self-possessed and re¬ 
tiring man, although a trifle absent- 
minded, and it was only in his worst 
moments that he would admit to him¬ 
self that he was, in fact, simply timid. 
This was one of his worst moments. 

He heard an eager knock on his 
door, and opened it. Bob Hanson, the 
mathematics instructor, had stopped 
in to learn the result of the confer¬ 
ence, and when Martin told him what 
had happened, Hanson whistled softly. 
“You’ve got a hell of an assignment, 
Martin. This Barton Duff is a tough 
old apple. I guess you know that.” 

“I don’t know much about him,” 
Martin said glumly. 

“He made umpteen millions in oil 
(Continued on page 32? 
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THE HOUSE 
AT HYDE PARK 

BY MILTON LEHMAN 



rm 


HANS KNOPF 

The Roosevelt living room (above) is impressive but comfortable, re¬ 
flecting the President's taste for informality. Attendants sometimes 
do a little deliberate disarranging to restore the lived-in appear¬ 
ance. In the hemlock-hedged garden outside the home is the Presi¬ 
dent's grave with its simply inscribed white stone marker (below) 

ELIOT WEST 


To Roosevelt, his spacious 
home was The Big House. To 
the million visitors since his 
death, it is the Roosevelt 
shrine. Hyde Parkers view it 
with mixed feelings; they’re 
proud but apprehensive of 
the growing influx of tourists 




E ACH year, the peaceful village,I 
of Hyde Park, New York" 
marks the beginning of spring 
by the screech of brakes, the smell o; 
gasoline and the echo of speech 
making two miles up the road, where 1 
the country squire lies buried in hi’ 
rose garden. Again this April, the 
villagers sit on their front stoops 
watching the flood of tourists and ob 
serving the anniversary of the dead 
of their foremost citizen, Franklii 
Delano Roosevelt. 

It is now three years since Roose 
velt's death and already his home ha' 
become a mecca for visitors. In tha 
time, more than a million people hav< 
come to see his grave. His Hyde Par) 
estate, opened to the public two year 
ago by the National Park Service 
already rivals Washington's Moun 
Vernon, Jefferson’s Monticello an« 
Lincoln’s Springfield. 

But in Hyde Park village, the spiri 
of Roosevelt sits heavily on the loca 
conscience. In his own town, th 
President was a prophet withou 
honor, and the villagers, voting Re 
publican as their fathers had befor 
them, never supported him in his fou 
campaigns for President. Now i 
April, they gather again at Ray Hill* 
Drugstore—Ray is the local justic 
of the peace—and wonder what' 
happening to Hyde Park. They fea 
that the village may be turned into 
tourist honky-tonk. 

There are still no juke boxes or hot 
dog stands in the village, but eac 
season there are rumors of promoter 
moving in. The local stores now can- 
stocks of souvenirs stamped “Hyd 
Park, N. Y.” The proprietor of th 
Hyde Park General Store, who wa 
one of Roosevelt's harshest critics i 
the old days, now charges tourists fift 
cents for a breakfast of orange juic< 
coffee and toast, has built two boxlik 
tourist cabins behind his store and i 
planning to put up a sign pointing t 
Town Hall next door that say? 
“Roosevelt Voted Here.” 

Probably no other American hs 
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Charles Seddon owns the Hyde Par 
General Store. Asked if he vote 
for F. D. R., he replies, “Yes, onci 
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been so memorialized so shortly after 
his death. In his will, the late Presi¬ 
dent deeded his home and 33 acres of 
ground to the National Park Service, 
with the provision that his family 
could live here during their lives. But 
he also left behind a memorandum, 
which his widow reported when the 
sj^ estate was turned over to the public. 
“He said we had a right to live here if 
we wished,” Mrs. Roosevelt declared, 
“but he thought we would be happier 
if we did not try to live in this house. 
He warned us ihat the people might 
.want to come here.” 

Roosevelt was right. The people 
have come from all over—Europeans 
on their first trip to the country, 
elderly folks in their Sunday best, the 
farmer from Nebraska and his wife 
taking their first vacation in ten years, 
0 visitors from New York and Minne¬ 
apolis and Paris. Some have come in 
organized groups, like the Convention 


'eta ) 


of Democratic Lithuanian-American 
Organizations, the Mount Kisco 
Wednesday Study Club, the Pearly 
Gates Candle Choir, the English and 
^ Citizenship Classes of Philadelphia 
and the Boy Scouts of Troop 264, 
^ ! Brooklyn. 

The estate, run by the Park Service, 
T ^ias been self-supporting on an admis- 
w sion fee of fifty cents. It has also 
,, Tproved profitable for commercial 
0 ^tourist bureaus, who run scheduled 
Train and bus tours to “The Home of 
sorho |FrankIin D. Roosevelt National His¬ 
toric Site.” For such Eastern enter- 
' mi prises as New York’s Riverside Motor 
3WC11 Tours and New Jersey’s Trip-of-the- 
fj ^Month Club, Hyde Park is a featured 
attraction. It is also advertised by the 
... „ .Grand Circle Tours of Chicago, and 
py Roy Brown's Starlight Vacations 
jfrom Birmingham, Alabama. 

During the winter, there are few 
* ^visitors, but early in spring the mass 
pilgrimage begins. By April 12th, the 
'anniversary of the President’s death, 
.the Albany Post Road is choked by 
private cars and busses, coming 
jj porth through Poughkeepsie or south 


through Hyde Park village. In the 
hot summer months, the hayfield 
parking lot beside the home is churned 
into a dust bow'I; the garage where 
Roosevelt kept his blue phaeton be¬ 
comes a public rest room; the broad 
green lawns are trampled by thousands 
and the people are lined up solidly. 

The Roosevelt family home, a spa¬ 
cious gray stucco building, is set back 
from the Post Road on a high bluff 
overlooking the Hudson River. To 
the approaching visitor, it looms up 
suddenly through groves of maples 
and evergreens. The President used 
to call it “The Big House,” and to 
many of the people everything about 
it seems remarkable—theTarge front 
porch so often pictured in newsreels of 
election nights; the outbuildings where 
the family servants lived; the green¬ 
house, still brilliant with roses and 
poinsettias; the massive twenty-foot- 
high hemlock hedge, a century old, 
walling in the garden and the grave. 

At the door of the home, visitors 
are greeted by short, husky Robert 
McGaughey, the President’s former 
butler. McGaughey, who now wears 
the forest-green uniform of the Park 
Service, welcomes sightseers with the 
same “How do you do?” with which 
he once greeted guests of the family. 
“He used to toss his hat up here,” Mc¬ 
Gaughey tells the people in his Irish 
brogue. “Mrs. James w'ould wait for 
him on this bench and then they’d go 
in for lunch together.” 

For all its forty rooms, the Roose¬ 
velt home seems surprisingly simple 
to those who expect grandeur, clut¬ 
tered and old-fashioned to those who 
remember Roosevelt as “the great 
innovator.” Not long ago, a w'el1- 
groomed lady stood silently in the 
great rectangular hall, studying its 
furnishings — the heavy antique 
benches, the mahogany sideboard em¬ 
bellished with bronze figures of turtles 
and crabs, the walls hung thickly with 
prints of sailing ships and statesmen, 
a display case of ninety stuffed birds 
which, the guide explained, were shot 



ERNEST PALINKAS 


Visitors are greeted by Robert McGaughey, the President’s former butler, 
now with the Park Service. With him here are Mr. and Mrs. Harry Friedman 


and mounted by Franklin when he 
was a boy of thirteen. “Somebody 
ought to arrange this place!” the lady 
suddenly exclaimed. “There’s no order 
here!” 

The home, in fact, has little of the 
ordered, museumlike flavor of most 
historic mansions. The downstairs 
rooms are treasure-troves of heir¬ 
looms, ancestral portraits and knick- 
knacks. In the drawing room, under 
a painted china chandelier, is a large 
grand piano covered with autographed 
photographs of kings, queens and 
other distinguished guests at Hyde 
Park. Except for the living room, 
most of the rooms are small and 
crowded. 

“The Roosevelts,” observes one of 


the Hyde Park villagers, “they never 
threw anything away.” 

The living room, which runs the 
width of the house, is impressive but 
comfortable, and even here the visitor 
senses the Roosevelt taste for infor¬ 
mality. Standing at the wooden 
barrier to the room, most people look 
for the personal things of the Presi¬ 
dent—the magnifying glass on his 
desk, used to examine his stamps; the 
game table piled with sets of lotto, 
parcheesi and checkers; a popular 
mystery novel on an end table beside 
weightier volumes. 

The bedrooms upstairs, are much 
plainer, furnished with old brass and 
heavy walnut beds, straight-backed 
(Continued on page 78 ) 



In the great rectangular hall is a display case of ninety stuffed birds which, the 
■Tiiide explains, were shot and mounted by Franklin when he was a boy of 
Jiirteen. At the right of the case is a statue of Franklin Roosevelt as a young man 

ERNEST PALIN KAS 


Joe Mesuda manages Ed Curran’s Hyde Park Inn and gas station while Ed is 
on a Florida vacation. Big selling items are Hyde Park and Roosevelt sou¬ 
venirs. Popular are Roosevelt medals and banners showing “The Big House’ 
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MT THIRTY years of age Fyffe Casey was still 
single and at.times he felt that the Lord 
must have reached down to clasp his hand 
in His, and tiptoe him around the mantraps waiting 
for a tall, fair, blue-eyed man with a salary and in¬ 
herited moneys. In a cub-bear way, Casey was kind 
of cuddlesome. His hair stood up in back, his nose 
had a dog-leg bend in it from a hockey stick and his 
limbs hung from him loosely, like they were basted 
on. Besides that he wore a bogus but lovable air of 
male incompetence that drove a great number of 
women sort of nuts with the urge to help the big 
dumb thing through life. 

Under these circumstances, Casey’s courting was 
peculiar, being in the nature of a buck rabbit mak¬ 
ing passes at a lady cougar. Casey also had a ter¬ 
rifying secret: The hug and kiss of a likely lass 
caused his reason to desert him like a rat from a 
sinking ship. It made his right leg twitch, too. How 
he had attained thirty years of age with nothing 
worse than a few frights he didn’t really know; he 
guessed the Lord had taken a liking to him. Casey 
was grateful. 

But one night the Lord let go His hold on Casey 
for a few minutes and the roof fell in. Promoted 
that day to the job of station manager of the Trans- 
Mountain Airways’ Cheyenne terminal out in 
Wyoming, Casey was at the San Francisco airport 
bidding a wary farewell to Polly Andrews, a 108- 
pound simmering blonde with capitalistic tenden¬ 
cies. To Polly, who had lived all her years in San 
Francisco and who was sweating out her final di¬ 
vorce papers from an unreasonable investment 
named Angus MacDuff, Casey’s departure had the 
look of a business reverse. Though his wooing had 
been distant and prudent, Polly sensed that in the 
presence of strong emotion Casey had a weak mind. 
So, grieving noisily, she grabbed him by both ears, 
hauled him down into range and kissed him with 
the juice on. Casey quivered fore and aft, like a 
stunned halibut. It was a pretty dreadful moment 
and Polly, knowing his secret, closed in. She whis¬ 
pered warmly in his ear that her love was such that 
the moment her divorce became final she would fly 
to his side to become his wife. His brain cooked 
silly, and his right leg twitching, Casey agreed that 
would be wonderful. Panting dryly, he shook loose 
then and loped like an agitated wading bird up into 
the plane. 

Over Nevada, Casey cooled. No thought of re¬ 
neging on his promise occurred to Casey, for he 
was an honorable man. He was depressed and 
churlish, but he figured that to be love. Over Utah 
he began to cheer up. He was getting back into the 
country where he’d been born and raised. His fa¬ 
ther had been a rancher in western Nebraska and 
Casey had a great fondness for ranch life. 

At midnight the plane landed at Cheyenne and 
Casey stepped out into the fall wind, rich and 
crunchy with grit from the Wyoming range. He was 
inhaling lovingly when a girl stepped in front of him. 

“Mr. Casey?” 

“Yes.” 

“Mr. F-y-f-f-e Casey?” 

“Yds.” 


“Mercy,” the girl said, “I thought it was a joke 
She put out her hand. “Welcome to the range, bos 
I’m Susan Dunne, your hired hand in the city tick* 

_ /I- 


office.” 


H) 




They walked inside to wait for his luggage an M 
Casey took a look at his employee. She was aboi 
twenty-five, he thought, and her height was averag A 4 >i 
but after that nothing else was. At first he judge an 
she was holding her shoulders back, but no, si jieJji 
wasn’t. Her skin was rosy; her nose tilted and ha LTthin 
freckles like scattered nutmeg. Her wide-spacc *yco 
blue eyes gazed at Casey with open admiratioj .Hoirf 
“Hey, Fyffe,” she said softly. 

“What?” 

“You an unwed gentleman, Fyffe?” 

“Blessedly so, Miss Dunne. Thank you for asi publ 
mg.” H^aloo 

“Couldn’t find the right female, of course,” si id “01 
said cheerfully. “A soft-hearted Fate has heap* |ii I 
us together, Fyffe.” Indei 

“Marriage,” Casey said moodily, “is a device fi pty 
looting the male.” 

“Fyffe, I—now, listen here, I can’t go on callii jJYw 
you a thing like that, it’s got no sting.” She purse tlr 
her lips, pondering. “I guess it’ll have to be Case m, 
Casey.” She took his hand and led him to the balLrrudi 
gage section, where they picked up a suitcase and fcstatai 
cased shotgun. “Going to plug yourself a redskil%,M( 
Casey?” she asked. 

‘Tve waited seven years to hunt pheasants. No’ | pai 
I’m going to. The Wyoming season opens ne FieTshoc 
week.” II Mo 

“Isn’t that fine?” Susie said. “I’ll take you.” 


H ER arm in his, she led him out to her car. S! 

opened the door on the right side, tucked Cas 
in and walked around and got in the left. Casey w 
beginning to feel queer. 

“Frontier Hotel,” he said. “I have reservations 
“Casey,” Susie said, “you certainly are the toot 
some and charming one. It looks like I’m going 
care for you.” 

“I hope all the employees like me,” Casey sa: 
giving her a nervous glance. 

“Oh, they will, but there’s one little thing.” 
Casey admitted he wasn’t greatly surprised. 
“I’m the only female and females are different, 

I bet you know too danged well, huh, Casey?” ! 

“I can truthfully report,” Casey replied, “that t 
opposite sex—” 

“Don’t you call me an opposite sex. I—” 
“Kindly let me finish. I can truthfully report tf 
the opposite sex is, though second-rate, a grim ri 
die to me.” 

“My,” Susie said, “but I like you.” She turned it 
a tree-lined street and stopped beside a large frar 
house. “On account of your being so lovable you 
spending the night with me.” 

Casey stiffened. “Now, hold on.” He pulled hr 
self together for a stand. “Miss Dunne, I suppe 
I’m being a sticky old prude about this, but the ho 
is expecting me. It is gracious of you to ask me 
stay with you and I’m sure you’d make me vr 
happy, but I come of an old-fashioned, somewi 
puritanical family, who—” 


low oic 


THE HAEF-SHO'I 

Two girls had him in their sights—and one was aiming right at his h< 
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(EREFORD 


BY WORD RILEY 


l 0h! Why, you—” she stopped, sputtering with 
By golly, I got a good notion to run in and tell 
p what you said. Hell work you over like a corn 
edder.” 

Your father,” Casey said. He shuddered and 
h ed his eyes. He wondered if the altitude was do- 
things to his mind. 

You and your low city ways! A girl would get 
rushed just being around you.” She paused, glar- 
I think I’ll bust you one.’ 


m 
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N pasey couldn’t have felt lower if he’d just slugged 
ttle curlylocks over the head with her dolly. “I 
y be having a delayed breakdown from the war, 
ss Dunne. Don’t be surprised if I start giggling 
1 making queer noises.” He took a deep breath, 
for u terribly sorry. Please take me in.” 

or a long cold moment she studied him, then she 
led. “Okay, Casey, leave us not start blubbering 
sbt Dut it. If you’ve got loose marbles I’ll get me a 
ite jacket.” She chuckled. “I wonder how it’ll 
necking a crackpot.” 


^ fiding parents. 


HEY went in the back door. Michael Dunne 
and his wife were having a late cup of coffee in 
kitchen. Dunne, a rancher moved to town, was 
:ky, ruddy and gray-haired, Mrs. Dunne was 
i, neat and handsome. 

Dad, Mother, this is Mr. Fyffe Casey, my new 
and probably more. Casey, a couple of out- 


hey shook hands. 

Let’s face it,” Susie said. “Casey here gives me 
te a charge. It’s Mother Nature working her fine 
ks to get ladies and gents together.” 

’here was no sound but Casey's sudden sucking 
ir. 

How nice of the old babe,” Mrs. Dunne said 
illy. 

rvatn .The big, floppy guy’s pooped,” Susie said. “He 
ihcte ^ht to be given milk.” 

lsoi^ Please come into the living room, Mr. Casey,” 
s. Dunne said. “Are you sure now it’s milk you 
at?” 

Yes, ma’am.” Casey sat down and Mrs. Dunne 
ught him a tray with milk and a piece of sponge - 
e. The Dunnes sat down and looked at him. 

His name’s Fyffe,” Susie said. “Honest to God: 
? -f-f-e. So we've all got to call him Casey.” 

Mr. Casey,” Dunne said, “if you have any idea 
t you will have to see much of my daughter I 
gest you switch from milk to something more 
morphine.” He glanced at his child and chuck- 
“We didn’t club her enough as a kid.” 

We’re going pheasant hunting together,” Susie 
umc®. “He invited me at the airport. He’s a fast 
ker, but I think it is absolutely vital that people 
■ are going to fall in love trust each other, don’t 
, Casey?” 

'asey opened his mouth, then closed it noise- 
ly on spongecake. A bright stiff smile coagu- 
d on Mrs. Dunne’s face. Mike Dunne cleared 
throat. “Pheasant country,” he said loudly, “is 
re than 60 miles north of here, up around Tor- 
sod^; ton and Wheatland. This is cattle country; 
le antelope; no birds.” (Continued on page 52) 
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J a cry Susan sprinted into 
y’s arms. “Golly,” she whim- 
1, “I thought I was a goner” 
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SPARE- 


E ARLY in 1947, the president of the General 
Electric Company, Charles E. Wilson, was 
taking his ease on the fishing boat of one 
Gene Lowe off the coast of Florida and had just 
finished a personal struggle with a six-foot tarpon, 
when a Coast Guard cutter pulled alongside and in¬ 
formed Mr. Wilson that the White House wanted 
him on the phone. Grumbling, the six-foot two- 
inch Wilson repaired to the shore and got on the 
phone. “The President,” said the White House, 
“wants to know if you will serve as chairman of his 
Committee on Civil Rights.” 

Wilson clapped his hand to his head, recom¬ 
mended several other people to fill the job, said 
goodby, and put back to sea to resume his inter¬ 
rupted business with Mr. Lowe. But a short time 
later, the Coast Guard cutter was back alongside, 
and again Mr. Wilson was transported to the 
phone, muttering. This time the voice from the 
White House was firm. “The President,” it said, 
“would like you to be chairman of his Committee 
on Civil Rights. He thinks you’re the only man for 
the job.” The next day Wilson was installed. 

In addition to explaining why the Florida offshore 
fish population did not decrease appreciably in 
1947, this incident delivers some insight into one of 
the phenomena of our time. For Charles Edward 
Wilson (not to be confused with General Motors 
president Charles Erwin Wilson) not only runs one 
of the largest manufacturing corporations in Amer¬ 
ica—but he also has had a bigger hand in the gov¬ 
ernment of the United States than many senators 
and Cabinet officers. 

Currently, for instance, Wilson heads the Civil 
Rights Committee, is a member of the Universal 
Military Training Commission, and is on the indus¬ 
trial panel of the National Security Resources 
Board. He is on the National Labor-Management 
Panel (to help Federal Labor Conciliator Cyrus W. 
Ching), and on the Taft-Hartley Advisory Board 
(to advise Truman when the labor situation war¬ 
rants putting certain provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
law into effect). 

In 1933 President Roosevelt called Wilson to 
Washington to help the New Deal put the N.R.A. 
into business; and in 1942, when the War Produc¬ 
tion Board was shot full of holes by fussing, fight¬ 
ing, feuding, etc., Roosevelt again called on Wilson 
to become its operating head. 

Many Jobs for One Man to Turn Down 

In his spare time, Wilson (a registered Republi¬ 
can) has resisted three bids by top-level Democrats 
in 1944 to be Vice-President of the United States, 
one Roosevelt request to serve as ambassador to 
Russia, four Cabinet offers, and the daily clamor 
of a radio breakfast couple who persist in cam¬ 
paigning for hirp for President. He also runs the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s plutonium plant at 
Hanford, Washington; he has advanced some con¬ 
crete proposals for the reorganization of the execu¬ 
tive branch of the government; and recently, when 
he became dissatisfied with the government’s at¬ 
tempts to stop inflation, he made a sensational one- 
man attempt to do the job. 

Some of this activity might have been in the tilt- 
ing-with-windmill department, but as Clergyman- 
Editor Dr. Daniel A. Poling put it, “No man out of 
the government has spent so much time away from 
his own business helping to run the government. 
He is a follower in the footsteps of Bernard Baruch, 
Owen D. Young, and others of that unique Ameri¬ 
can hybrid species—the industrial statesman.” 

But Wilson differs from these distinguished gen¬ 
tlemen in one important respect. Whereas the stock 
version of the Industrial Statesman springs from a 
well-to-do family and a genteel education, Wilson 
literally fought his way up from the gangster¬ 
spawning sidewalks of the tough Hell’s Kitchen of 
New York. His formal education ended when he 
finished the seventh grade and learned the finer 


TIME STATESMAN 


BY BILL DAVIDSON 
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An editor once refused a biog¬ 
raphy of Charles (GE) Wilson be¬ 
cause he thought the reporter had 
cribbed from Horatio Alger. His 
doubts were pardonable: From 
Hell’s Kitchen to White House 
adviser is quite a long journey 


points of mayhem necessary for survival on Tenth 
Avenue. This background has produced a surpris¬ 
ing mixture of conservatism and primitive liberal¬ 
ism in the brawny Wilson, plus a brand of industrial 
statesmanship never observed before. 

In the middle stages of the war, for example, when 
Wilson became executive vice-chairman of the War 
Production Board, he found the agency involved in 
a struggle with the military over who was to control 
the country’s war production. General Brehon 
Somervell was the spokesman for the Army, and 
day by day his verbal duels with Wilson became 
more and more bitter. Finally, one afternoon, Wil¬ 
son’s Irish temper exploded. He leaped to his feet, 
grabbed the general by the lapels, lifted him into the 
air and shook him until the galaxy of stars on each 
shoulder jangled. 

All Washington expected Wilson to be impaled 
on a dozen West Point sabers at nightfall, but curi¬ 
ously enough, from that point on, the air cleared, 
and Wilson ended up with all the Army co-opera¬ 
tion he needed. Even Somervell was the model of 
cautious diplomacy thereafter. 

When the Civil Rights Committee held its meet¬ 
ings in the White House last summer, Wilson, the 
industrialist, startled his colleagues by soretimes 
acting more liberal than the professional liberals on 
the committee. According to several of the com¬ 
mittee members, a crisis arose during the first full 
business session when the question of lunch came 
up. There were two Negro representatives on the 
committee, and Washington has race segregation 
customs. 

At first, Wilson recommended that they eat in the 
White House restaurant. Then James Carey of the 
C.I.O. said, “Mr. Chairman, this is the kind of dis¬ 
crimination we’re supposed to be combating. Let’s 
start combating it now by having lunch in a public 
dining room.” And he named one of the swankiest 
hotels in town. 

Wilson and the rest of the committee agreed, but 
then someone suggested phoning the hotel first, to 
warn them that they were coming. Wilson’s face 
got red and he clapped his hat on his head, “No,” 
he thundered, “we’ll go right over without setting 
any stages!” He appeared ready to fight his way 
through the entire hotel staff, if necessary. But the 
luncheon came off completely without incident. 

Perhaps the most violent exhibition of the Wilson 
brand of industrial statesmanship was his recent 
Herculean tilt with the inflationary spiral. For 
several days last December, many General Electric 
vice-presidents caught Wilson pacing up and down 
and staring thoughtfully out of the 45th-floor win¬ 
dow of his New York office. Then came the blow. 

He called a meeting of a small group of GE 
officers and, according to one of the vice-presidents, 
told them: “We must do something to try to shake 
industry loose from profit-and-loss statements, and 
face up to what’s good for the country. It’s going 
to bring us dangerously below our safe 6.8 per cent 
margin of profit, but I think we should try to start 
a chain reaction in business by lowering our prices 
on consumers’ goods. I suggest cuts of from three 


to ten per cent. Maybe this isn’t good management, 
but it certainly isn’t good management to let in 
flation knock over our economy.” 

More than half of the officers immediately hit th< 
ceilings—especially those whose record depend* 
on making the largest possible profit out of the itei 
they manufactured. Wilson argued with them ai 
day and by nightfall had them convinced. A fe’ 
days later, the price cuts were announced, and t] 
story hit the front page in every paper in the coun 
try. The interesting thing was that not only G 
radios, heaters and refrigerators were reduced i 
price, but also the motors and vital parts whi* 
GE makes for dozens of other appliance manu 
facturers—the theory being that they would red 
their prices too. 

Wilson’s efforts, however, met with a mixed re| 
action. The New York Times and other newspaper: 
hailed it as a valiant, patriotic move. But an invest 
ment counselor wrote to Wilson, “You are unfaii 
to 1,500,000 investors,” and the United Electrica 
Workers, C.I.O., contended that the reductions wen 
mostly in hard-to-sell luxury items, and “you can’ 
eat television sets and garbage-disposal units.” 


Acid Comment by Competitor’s Journal 


The Westinghouse News, the newspaper of \ 
competitive company, wrote, “These reductions am 
somewhat like a lady making a fuss over the fac 
that she has lost 10 pounds this winter, and forget | 
ting the fact that she put on 15 pounds last winter| 
Her sister, who avoided putting on so much to begii ( 
with, can’t understand what the shouting is al 
about.” The Washington Star, on the other hand 
said, “The General Electric Company has begun th 
new year by setting a good example for the countr; 
at large.” 

The best a high-ranking Department of Com 
merce economist would admit was that Wilson’ 
price reductions might neutralize increases in fue 
transportation and labor, and allow electric-appb 
ance dealers to keep retail prices at existing level 
instead of boosting them still higher. He also in 
dicated that supply had equaled demand in man 
electrical items, and that someone had to star 
cutting prices or risk losing a lot of money. 


“This type of price reduction,” he said, “ca: 
work only when supply has caught up with deman 
in cars, clothes, food and nearly every item w 
use. It worked fairly well in 1920 when John Wana 
maker suddenly reduced everything in their store 
by 20 per cent. It didn’t work at all last year whe I 
Ford cut prices, and when the bottom dropped oi I 
of the fur and costume-jewelry businesses.” .Thl 
very same day, however, this economist s bos:I 
Secretary of Commerce Averell Harriman, said, ‘f 
heartily endorse the action of the General Electri 
Company in reducing its prices at this time.” Hi 
boss, Harry S. Truman, said, “Should other indu: 
tries follow your example, a real bulwark will b 
built against rising prices.” 

In the face of this diverse reaction, Wilson stoo 
fast and maintained that much of industry woul 
have to follow. “Once steel and copper coi 
along,” he said, “this thing will get going like a| 
avalanche.” (A few weeks later prices of so 
types of steel were increased.) But almost ever! 
body agreed that Wilson had proved once agai] 
that he is one of the most spectacularly statesmaij 
like of the current crop of industralists. 

Wilson’s entire history has been spectacular 
much so, in fact, that a Chicago editor once threl 
his biography out, insisting that the reporter hai 
borrowed too liberally from Horatio Alger whe| 
he wrote it. “No one,” yelled the editor, “believi 
this kind of stuff any more.” 

Charles Edward Wilson was born in New York 
lower West Side slums on November 18, 1886, < 
Protestant Irish-English ancestry. 

His father, George, a bookbinder, was just able *|| 
make ends meet. All of young Charles’ brothers ar 
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sisters died in infancy. The elder Wilson finally 
decided to emigrate with the family to Australia to 
make a new start. But one day before he could 
afford the passage, he decided to go cross-town to 
witness the opening of the Brooklyn Bridge. After 
the ceremonies, there was a stampede to get across, 
and before the police could break up the mob, sev¬ 
eral people had been crushed. One of the casualties 
was George Wilson, who never fully recovered and 
died a few years later. 

At this point, Charles’ mother, an uncommonly 
strong-minded woman, took over the raising of her 
three-year-old son. Apparently she did a good job, 
because several of Wilson's playmates of that era 
currently are reposing in cells at Sing Sing. She 
went to work as a practical nurse, and every time 
she noticed young Charles getting out of hand in 
street fights or with the use of the beanshooter (the 
Hell's Kitchen version was listed by the police as a 
bona fide weapon), she seized him by the ear and 
led him forcibly to the Central Baptist Church for 
a protracted session of religion. As a result, Wilson 
grew up a powerful kid, with the reputation of being 
the toughest and most devout boy in the district. 

When he was thirteen, Wilson left school to go to 
work as an office boy with the Sprague Electric 
Company at $3 a week. William T. Ruete, its gen¬ 
eral manager, became a sort of synthetic stepfather 
to the boy, teaching him the business and pushing 
him along. 

When the company needed a cost accountant, 
Ruete appointed the startled Wilson to the job, and 
Wilson had to go to night school to learn what ac¬ 
counting was f let alone the intricacies of the pro¬ 
fession. When Wilson was a graduate accountant, 
Ruete transferred him to an engineering depart¬ 
ment, so Wilson had to study engineering by a 
correspondence course and plod to the Mechanics 
Institute several nights a week to do his applied- 
engineering work. Ruete also taught him how to 
talk to executives, how to dress, and about the 
necessity of an attractive stickpin in one’s tie. 

When General Electric bought out Sprague, there 
were only two people capable of running the plant 
—Ruete and Wilson. A few years later, shortly 
after the whole expanded operation was moved to 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, Ruete died; and Wilson, 
his right-hand man, was put in charge of the entire 
conduit and wire section. 

Building Up the Sale of Appliances 

At Bridgeport, Wilson interested himself in the 
appliance business, which was roughly the equiva¬ 
lent of the dishes with which movie houses used to 
entice patrons into the theater. Electric appliances 
were made as a side show just so that people would 
use more electricity, thereby causing the electric 
companies to buy more turbines and other heavy 
equipment. Wilson, on the other hand, saw the 
appliance business as someday surpassing even the 
turbines in sales. 

Fortunately for him, this also was the theory of 
Gerard Swope, the new president of the company. 
So, as the appliance business grew, Wilson grew 
along with it. He became assistant manager of the 
Bridgeport works, then manager of the merchandise 
department, then a vice-president of GE, handling 
all appliance activities. Finally, in 1938, he was 
moved to New York to be executive vice-president. 
One year later Swope retired and the fifty-three- 
year-old Wilson was the head of the largest corpo¬ 
ration of its kind in the world. 

This last promotion made Wilson the $175,000 a 
year boss man of an empire which includes 125 
separate factories; 18 vice-presidents; 197,000 em¬ 
ployees; a plutonium plant; an 800-scientist atomic 
research laboratory; a commercial radio-television- 
FM broadcasting setup; the Voice of America 
short-wave stations; a steel company in Niles, Ohio; 
a foundry in Elmira, New York; a mail route be¬ 
tween New York, Schenectady and Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts; a 13.3-mile railroad in Erie, 
Pennsylvania, fully licensed by the Public Service 
Commission; Dr. Irving Langmuir, one of the 
world’s greatest physicists; the men who make rain 
by dropping pellets into clouds; a glass factory; a 
varnish, oil and rubber factory; one of the biggest 
printing plants in America; a realty business; a 
security business; and a plastics factory which in its 
spare time makes compacts for a famous New York 
beauty salon and hulls for exhibition sailboats. 

The peculiar talent which enabled Wilson to 
rise to the top of this (Continued on page 92) 
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A VERY FUNNY GUY 

Mope thought he and his son were voyagers on ships that pass in 

tlie night. But the kid showed him they were really in the same boat 

* 

BY JACK SHER 


REPORTER, or maybe it was a 
radio columnist, once described 
Mope Taylor as “. . . a man with a 
body like a worn spark plug, ears like head 
lamps and a mouth like a running exhaust 
pipe/’ When he read this, Mope Taylor did 
not laugh, feel hurt or angry. He did not 
feel anything at all. He just read it and 
thumbed on toward the sports pages. 

At fifty-one, for over thirty years, Mope 
had been encouraging, even paying people 
large sums of money to write or say things 
like that about him. The sight of Mope any¬ 
where, at any time, always brought a grin, 
sometimes a laugh. The less inhibited would 
call to him—the half-grown, gangly boys, the 
giggly girls clutching tattered autograph 
books, the boisterous men with boys' minds, 
who enjoyed hearing him on the air every 
Friday night, who “wouldn't miss Mope for 
love or money.” 

Mope had a special face for them, comical 
but detached, a face that gave them a show, 
but somehow kept them at arm’s length. It 
had taken him years to perfect the pleasant 
brush-off and he could do it automatically. 
He only half heard what they called to him 
as his thin legs moved jerkily over the pave¬ 
ment, getting him somewhere on time, to one 
of the flat-faced towers of Radio City, to an 
ad agency on Lexington Avenue, or to a 
luncheon, where he would appear for from 
ten to twenty minutes, not eat, go through 
one of his routines, make a funny excuse and 
exit with laughter trailing him. 

Out on the street again. 

“There’s Mope! Hi ya, Mope! Yer ears are 
failin’!” 

“Hey, Mope! Make with the mouth, Mope! 
Mope! Mope!” 

“That’s him! Sure, it’s Mope!” 

A wave of his hand and he was out of their 
reach, into a waiting car or cab. But the 
image of him remained with them, riveted 
into their minds by copy writers, gag men, 
magazine covers, a movie a year, the voice 
every Friday night, thirty years of his telling 
them and their telling one another that here 
was a very funny guy. 

Actually, to someone in our civilization 
who had not been sandbagged constantly by 
the frenetic, high-pressure techniques that cre¬ 
ate a personality, the face and body of Mope 
Taylor might not have seemed funny at all. It 
was true that his third wife, Regina, who was 
twenty years younger than he. often thought 
he was, physically, an amusing figure of a 
man. His first wife, Claire, had not thought 
so, but she had been dead for many years. 


His only son, Johnny, now twenty-four years 
of age, did not think of his father as being at 
all funny. 

Johnny Taylor, who had never been able to 
get along with his father, saw him exactly 
as he was. He saw a thin, aging man, five feet 
three inches tall, with a head slightly too large 
for his body, big cars, a round, protruding 
mouth, high forehead and small, clear gray 
eyes. It might have been because Johnny 
Taylor was now the only person who saw 
Mope Taylor exactly as he was that the father 
loved him so much. It might have been that, 
or the memory of things past, a time when 
the boy’s mother had been alive, when he had 
held the child in his arms, nuzzling the soft 
texture of the baby's skin. 

One of the things Mope Taylor had never 
told his son was how he happened to become 
a comedian. Johnny might have read any one 
of the innumerable stories about his father’s 
career, but, if he had, he never mentioned 
them. From the age of twelve on, it had 
seemed to Mope Taylor that he might just as 
well have been a ditchdigger or a plumber for 
all the interest his son had shown in his pro¬ 
fession. 

It was not a story the boy would have un¬ 
derstood, anyway, Mope often reasoned. In¬ 
quisitive writers had taken down all the facts, 
arranged them chronologically and cleverly. 
They had told about the skinny kid from the 
poverty-ridden streets of Chicago's South 
Side, about Mope Taylor, the son of a slaugh¬ 
terhouse worker, the youngest of eight chil¬ 
dren, the boy who dodged beer trucks in 
the street, got pinched by cops, almost went 
to reform school and was saved by a God- 
given talent for making others laugh. 

A LL of it had been told and retold: how he’d 
_ run away from home at eleven, worked 
as errand boy in New York’s garment district, 
performed in settlement houses, at smokers, 
rose to become a song-and-dance man in 
vaudeville, teamed with Red Roberts, was a 
hit as a single at twenty-three, a Palace head¬ 
liner for ten solid years, then went into six 
straight musical comedy smashes, radio, 
Hollywood. And yet, the stories that had 
been written seemed to Mope as unreal, as 
unconnected with him as his real first name, 
the name his mother had called him, Jona¬ 
than. 

Only Mope knew that his was not a God- 
given talent, nor a boyhood itch for fame, nor 
a desire to escape from poverty, nor any of 
the many reasons that had been given for his 
becoming a comedian. He didn’t like to be 


asked why he had become a comedian, be¬ 
cause he didn’t know how to explain it. Nor 
could he recall for them the year, the incident 
that had prompted one of the raggedy clan to 
call him “Mope.” He could have been seven 
then or nine. It had always been “Mope.” 
Even his family, his own mother, had finally 
taken it up. 

He didn’t know when it was that he had be¬ 
come funny, was able to make them laugh. 
He was definitely one of the lesser, shunned 
urchins who stole, lied, swore, fought and 
prowled through the gutters and alleyways of 
a rotting, churning section of the city. The 
blows rained upon him by the larger ones 
were less fierce simply because he could make 
them laugh. His stringy, frail body was not 
a match for theirs and his mind was not as 
sharp or preying. But he had, somehow, 
learned to make them laugh and this had 
made him one of the tolerated. 

If you could not compete in their world, 
you had to create one of your own and make 
them understand it. And he had. He had 
never forgotten their voices, and often, when 
someone complained about tough audiences, 
he thought about them. 

Mope could shut his eyes and still see them 
dancing around him, Jimmy Lindell, the 
O’Rourke brothers, Tiny Rocca, Chick 
Kamp, Jerry Leib. 

“Look at dat Mope! Yeah, make a face, 
Mope!” 

“G’wan, ’fore I punch ya one!” 

“Say somethin’. Mope. Wiggle da ears, 
too. Ya better do it, Mope!” 

They would shout with laughter at his 
antics, shrieking, cruel sounds, starved, eager 
childish and sadistic noises that begged for 
more of what Mope gave them. He obeyed 
the law, created laughter for the stronger and, 
somehow, always knew what he was doing 
and did it a little better every time. And that 
was how he had become a comedian—of 
necessity, for survival. 

He knew that he could never repay the 
half-starved, ill-clad, dirty, wrangling col¬ 
lection of adolescent hoodlums for what they 
had done for him, for the thousands of dollars 
he made every week, for the home on Madi¬ 
son Avenue, for the thirty-room summer 
place on Long Island, for all the comforts and 
luxuries and fame and adulation that they had 
made possible for him. And he had never 
wanted to repay them. He would have liked 
them to know what they had done for him. 
But he knew he would never tell it to anyone, 
least of all his son. Johnny would have 
laughed at it, or (Continued on page 60J 
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The Army Reserve Corps, first line of defense on the home front, 
complains that it is getting rough treatment from the big brass 
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At the Armored School, Fort Knox, Kentucky, reserve officers inspect a visual aid. 


But many reservists feel that they are not given enough actual field trainii 


BY DONALD ROBINSON 


I F WAR should break out, high 
strategists in the Pentagon are 
counting upon the 77th Divi¬ 
sion, a reserve outfit in New York 
City, to be ready for combat shortly 
after M-Day, fully trained and 
equipped to resist any air, land or 
sea-borne invader. At the present mo¬ 
ment, however, the 77th would have 
extreme difficulty in fighting off a 
troop of competent Boy Scouts. 

At last count, the 77th Division had 
less than 450 enlisted reservists as¬ 
signed to it, not one gun, tank or jeep 
to train with,-and not even an armory 
in which to me^t. 

That the 77th Division is getting 
any training at all for its wartime mis¬ 
sion is due solely to the initiative of 
its own civilian officers; they have 
had, they say, virtually no help from 
the top brass in the Army. 

Almost three years have gone by 
since V-E Day, but investigation 
shows the Army has made little prog¬ 
ress toward organizing the 1,140,000 
veterans who volunteered to serve in 
the reserve. It has not found time to 
assign most of them to units. It has no 
over-all program for training them. It 


does not even have any approved 
plans for keeping them in the reserve. 
In fact, some experts maintain that 
there are factions within the Depart¬ 
ment of the Army which are actually 
hostile to the very existence of an Or¬ 
ganized Reserve Corps. 

“The Department of the Army has 
revealed a minimum of interest in the 
reserves,” says Brigadier General E. A. 
Evans, executive director of The Re¬ 
serve Officers’ Association. 

Over at the White House, President 
Truman's close friend and military 
aide, Major General Harry H. 
Vaughan, himself a veteran reserve 
officer, says, “The present indications 
are that the Regular Army does not 
want a reserve.” 

This situation, in the opinion of 
some military observers, can have dire 
consequences. It is the reserve which, 
in an emergency, must supply most of 
the officers and N.C.O.s for any army 
America has to raise. 

Here are a few facts: . 

1. As of September 30, 1947, only 
189,998 of the 509.255 reserve officers 
had been assigned to units, and even 
this figure was misleadingly high. Of 


the 189,998 total, over 80,000 were, 
according to General Evans, assigned 
to pools, not to real, functioning mili¬ 
tary units. 

2. The 631,039 ex-G.I.s who signed 
up with the reserves have been even 
more neglected. Merely 71,668 of 
them have been given assignments, 
and, again, a large proportion of 
these went to pools. 

3. Not one reserve unit has been 
given adequate equipment, although 
millions of rifles, artillery pieces and 
other material are lying idle or being 
shipped overseas. 

4. Just 6.418 reserve officers and 
1,199 enlisted reservists received any 
sort of field training from the Ground 
and Service Forces during the first 
quarter of the 1948 fiscal year, the last 
period for which figures are available. 
The Air Force did a little better. It 
gave active duty training to 18,891, of 
whom 1,981 were enlisted men. 

5. To date, the Army has not for¬ 
mulated any real long-range program 
for reserve training. The Army 
Ground Forces have not even issued a 
directive on training policies. At the 
most recent muster, only 28,000 re¬ 



servists were enrolled in' the Ar 
correspondence courses. 

6. No permanent policy has b« 
adopted by which reserve officers c 1 
obtain promotion. The Army 
officially that it sees “no urgency 
the matter/’ Policies governing 
promotion of enlisted reservists wi 
it is true, promulgated in Decemtl 
1946, but because of what Ar 1 
spokesmen call “confusion in 
field,’ 1 few, if any, boosts in grje 
have been made. Most G.I.s 
went into the reserve as privates 1. 
years ago have been unable so fai 
win a single chevron. 

7. Despite endless requests, uo 
identification card has been provi^! 
for the Army reserves. 

As a result of this situation, auth(i{ 
ties like General Evans declare 
the morale of the reserves is nov, 
rock-bottom ebb. Thousands of tf 
are refusing to answer Army con 1 ! 
nications. The enlisted men, over 
of whom were top-ranking N.C 
during the war, are described as e i»f| 
more fed up. Their condition, 
General Evans, is “pitiful.” 

Typical of the feeling among 
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General Mark Clark’s Sixth Army and 
asked for the loan of Signal Corps 
training movies. 

“We can’t show you those films,” a 
high officer said. ‘They're restricted. 
They can only be seen by members of 
the armed services.” 

“But we are in the armed services,” 
the reservists protested. 

“Oh, no,” they were informed. 
‘‘You're just civilians.” 

They never received the films. In¬ 
stead, they were sent a five-year-old 
morale picture on why it was neces¬ 
sary to fight the Nazis! 


A Thirty-Million-Dollar Cut 


training. Instead of oUering two-week 
tours of duty, as it did before the war, 
the Army at first insisted that reserv¬ 
ists spend from six weeks to nine 
months in uniform. The usual civilian 
soldier, with just a fortnight’s vacation 
each year, could not, of course, quit 
his job for such a long period of time. 
It was not until January 11, 1948, that 
the Army finally acceded to the wide¬ 
spread demand of the reservists and 
made two-week active duty stretches 
generally available. To many reserv¬ 
ists, the Army’s original insistence on 
the longer periods was simply obstruc- 
tionistic tactics. 

In the air reserve, conditions are 
mid to be almost as bad. Some 60,000 
World War II pilots accepted reserve 
commissions on the Army’s pledge of 
enough flying time to retain their 
combat skills. That pledge has not 
been kept. 

The Air Force is giving training 
each year to only 9,600 of these 60,- 
000 pilots. The rest must stay on the 
ground. 

Even these 9,600 are not getting real 
training. They—the men who flew the 
B-29s and the P-47s—are obliged to 
fly antiquated AT-6 and AT-11 train¬ 
ers. At that, they are being allowed 
merely four hours or less in the air a 
month. 

‘‘Can you imagine my feelings,” one 
pilot, who did 76 missions over Ger¬ 
many said, ‘‘when I went out to the 
Minneapolis airfield to put in my fly¬ 
ing time? I found naval reserve pilots 
flying topnotch Corsairs out of a $6,- 
000,000 installation. All I could get 
was a couple of hours on a junky old 
trainer.” 

Air Force officials state that a lack 
of funds is really their trouble. They 
say they just do not have the money 
for servicing sufficient planes to pro¬ 
vide all their reserve pilots with air 
time. The explanation for why they 
are using the trainers instead of fast 
bombers and pursuit ships is also an 
economic one. It costs much less to 


rvists is that of a bemedaled major 
l Atlanta, Georgia. “It’s gotten so,” 
e states, “that I’m actually ashamed 
,f my reserve commission.” 

This major has been assigned to a 
nit, but it is to one located in New 
r ork City. 

I’ve written the Army a dozen 
mes,” he says, ‘‘asking them to trans- 
ir me to a Georgia outfit. I've never 
otten a reply. All I get are notices of 
leetings in Manhattan.” 

Some reserve training is going on 
Iliroughout the country, but accord- 
lag to The Reserve Officers’ Associa- 
I on, it consists almost exclusively of 
Ifthe same old hokum, the same dull 
lectures and speeches that we all have 
|B-ard a thousand times before.” Not 
m reserve unit has had any official 
Rhooling on the strategy to be em- 
|;oyed in an atomic war. When the 
M?th Division wished to include this 
Object in its training program, it had 
> evolve the tactical points for itself. 
Luckily, some of the veterans in the 
7th had seen the effects of the Hiro- 
lima destruction. Using their obser- 

S itions as a base, the staff of the 77th 
As improvised procedures for the di- 
■sion to follow in defending itself 
-gainst an atomic attack. These con- 
t largely of methods for the disper- 
n of personnel and the employment 
caves and other natural ground fea- 
res in the protection of equipment. 
In addition, the 77th's staff has 
olved its own plans for situations 
herein the atomic bomb is used by us 
ainst an enemy. These include their 
as on how best to take advantage 
the devastation wrought upon en- 
y troops and installations, what 
ison arrangements must be made 
r determining when a locale is safe 
r the infantry to penetrate, etc. It is 
t certain whether such plans have 
y practical value. They are im- 
ovisations. 

Out in San Francisco, a group of 
ervists was anxious to train itself, 
o. It called on the headquarters of 


Last year, the War Department al¬ 
lotted $56,000,000 to the reserves, 
then slashed this amount to $26,000,- 
000 when Congress directed it to pay 
veterans for their war-accrued fur¬ 
loughs. The only catch there was that 
in economizing to meet these pay¬ 
ments, the Army cut its own funds a 
mere ten per cent; it reduced reserve 
appropriations 54 per cent! 

For the 1948 fiscal year, the Army 
initially allotted $56,000,000 again to 
reserve activities—for both air and 
ground troops. This was just 8/10ths 
of one per cent of the total budget, so 
low that even an economy-minded 
Congress balked. Congress raised the 
reserve funds to $67,000,000. 

The Army's attitude on appropria¬ 
tions led one statistician to compute 
that an average of $6,000 was being 
spent to keep organized, trained and 
equipped each of the 1,070,000 mem¬ 
bers of the Regular Army and Air 
Force but just $48 for each reservist. 
It led General Vaughan to remark 
disgustedly, ‘‘On the basis of the Regu¬ 
lar Army’s allotments for reserve 
training, each reserve officer can look 
forward to two weeks’ active duty 
once every 20 years.” 

A dearth of money, however, is 
not the main reason why so few re¬ 
servists have been getting active dutv 
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fly an AT-6 than it does a P-47. The 
reservists’ reply to this is, ‘‘Why 
doesn't the Air Force allot more of 
its funds to reserve activities?” 

At the core of the whole dispute 
over the reserves is the relationship of 
the Regular Army and Air Force to 
their civilian components. In his last 
report as Chief of Staff, General Mar¬ 
shall urged that the United States rely 
for its security upon a small Regular 
Army, an efficient National Guard, 
and a well-organized, well-trained 
Reserve Corps. A large professional 
army, is, he said, “dangerous to the 
liberties of the nation.” 

Today, though the Regular Army 
and Air Force, with 1,070,000 men, 
are at their greatest peacetime strength 
in history, the National Guard has 
only a fraction of its authorized 
strength, and the Organized Reserve 
Corps is characterized by General 
Evans as “little more than a paper 
force” which is “shrinking and shrink¬ 
ing fast.” 

And this, believe it or not, is one 
thing for which Congress is not to 
blame! 

That the National Guard now totals 
about 222,000 men, with small like¬ 
lihood of reaching its goal of 682,796, 
is said to be no one’s fault. The guard 
planners set their sights high, on the 
assumption that Universal Military 
Training would be established. But 
the experts do pass out blame for the 
impotency of the reserves. They lay 
the responsibility for it on the door¬ 
step of the big brass. 

Readiness for M-Day Urged 

* 

General Evans, speaking officially 
for The Reserve Officers’ Association, 
charges that the Department of the 
Army is trying to keep the reserve as 
an unorganized amorphous pool from 
which it can draw men as it needs 
them. This, of course, is contrary to 
the reserves’ wishes. They have asked 
that they be prepared for immediate 
use in time of emergency, that units 
of them be organized, trained and 
armed for action on M-Day, that 
each man receive his wartime assign¬ 
ment now. 

The big battle over this issue started 
away back in 1944, when General 
Marshall began thinking about a post¬ 
war army. He directed that a study be 
made of the Army’s civilian compo¬ 
nents, and named a committee of 
Regular Army, reserve and National 
Guard officers to do the job. After 
months of work, the committee rec¬ 
ommended that an effective Organized 
Reserve Corps be established precisely 
along the lines advocated by the re¬ 
serves themselves. 

General Evans, who served on that 
committee, discloses: “The General 
Staff went all out in opposition to 
this plan. Every section of the Gen¬ 
eral Staff ‘nonconcurred’ in it. Luck¬ 
ily, General Marshall recognized the 
value of a good Reserve Corps and 
overrode the opposition of his staff.” 

At General Marshall’s order, the 
War Department published a direc¬ 
tive in 1945 providing for the devel¬ 
opment of a real, ready-to-shoot 
reserve. General Eisenhower later re¬ 
affirmed this stand. 

(Continued on page 68 ) 


California National Guardsmen work side by side with 
Regular Army instructors. Reserves want more of this 
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SKETCHES 11 SAWDUST 

BY WALT KUHN 


T HESE drawings were not 
made from models, so that 
they cannot be said to repre¬ 
sent any particular performer, or to 
be based upon the acts of any spe¬ 
cific show. I have tried to catch the 
spirit of the circus, and to get down 
on my drawing paper some of the 
marvelous fluidity of motion that ev¬ 
ery good circus act possesses. I have 
been following the circus and paint¬ 
ing circus people and animals for al¬ 
most fifty years, and to me it is still 
the most fascinating business in the 
world. 

Eve seen every kind of circus imag¬ 
inable, from the little one-family 
shows to the elaborate three-ring pres¬ 
entations of the Ringlings. I remem¬ 
ber a circus I saw once in France; the 
entire personnel consisted of a father 
and his son and daughter. They 
played only the little villages, and the 
father and daughter did the advance 
ballyhoo on the streets; he whammed 
a bass drum and she made terrible 
noises on a trumpet. 
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The performance consisted of 
clowning by the son, a bareback act 
by the daughter, and a strong-man act 
by the father, who was advertised as 
“The Oak of France. 11 The girl, clad 
in a pair of heavily darned rose-col¬ 
ored tights, galumphed about the ring 
on a venerable old horse which dou¬ 
bled as a draft horse, drawing the 
caravan from village to village. The 
father climaxed his act by lifting with 
his teeth an upturned chair loaded 
with cobblestones. 

I deplore the passing of the old 
single-ring circus, in which the clown 
talked back to the ringmaster, and in¬ 
formality prevailed. 

The fast-moving, beautifully organ¬ 
ized circus of today, with everything 
the biggest and the best, typifies our 
times. It is a form of mass produc¬ 
tion. It has gained a lot, of course, as 
a spectacle, but in my opinion it will 
gain a lot more when the department 
of laughter—the clowns—is built up 
to equal the rest of the show in quan¬ 
tity and quality. ★** 


Collier's for April 10, 1941 
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I was several people behind a guy who insisted to Judy that this must be the two-dollar window because he’d just seen a horse go by 


BRIDE AND ROOM 


BY D. H. JOHNSON 


M R. BILLINGS beamed as 
he put the lease before me. 
The beautiful, beautiful 
lease. “I trust you and your wife will 
be very happy in the apartment,” he 
said. “Sign here, please.” 

“There’s one thing you ought to 
know,” I said. I took his pen and pre¬ 
pared to write Thomas J. McCarthy 
with a flourish. “I have no wife.” 

“Whoopsr said Mr. Billings, lurch¬ 
ing across the desk to snatch the pen. 
From a Man of Distinction with a 
gentle glow on he suddenly became 
a man who tramps down daisies and 
barks back at small dogs. “No wife, 
no lease,” he barked now. 

“Please, Mr. Billings—” 

“Sorry, young man. As rental agent 
for the new apartment building, I have 
made it my firm policy to lease only to 
men with families. In these times—” 
I knew all about these times. From 
sad, personal experience. In fact, I 
was pretty desperate. 

“But can't you make an exception, 
Mr. Billings? You know I’d be a per¬ 
fect tenant. I've shown you my in¬ 
come-tax figures. I’ve shown you a 
character reference from the advertis¬ 
ing agency I work for. I’ve shown 
you—” 

“May I show you something?” Mr. 
Billings broke in. 

It turned out to be the door. He 
held it open for me. 

“I like you, McCarthy,” he said. 
“I’d be glad to let you have the apart¬ 
ment if you were even planning to 
marry soon. Now, if you came in here 
with a marriage license—” 

“But I haven’t even got a girl!” 
“Then,’’ said Mr. Billings, “you 
haven’t got a chance. Good day, Mc¬ 
Carthy.” 

He slammed the door, and an idea 
struck me. It wasn’t a new idea. It 
had been in my head a long time. I’d 
even dreamed of it, nights when my 
roommate would let me dream. It 
was a small, blond idea named Judy 
Walker. 

I whipped around to the bank where 
she worked. Then I stood in line be¬ 


hind a large lady who had let her 
bankbook slide too far into the top of 
her dress and had to retire to the la¬ 
dies’ room for further groping, and a 
small boy who persuaded Judy to pry 
open his piggy bank. There was noth¬ 
ing in it but an I.O.U. from his father. 

“Yes, sir,” Judy said when I finally 
reached her, “may I help— Oh, hello, 
Tom! I haven’t seen you in months.” 

“At your request,” I reminded her. 
“Judy, I’ve come here to ask you 
something.” 

“The answer is the same as last 
time,” she said. “I won’t marry a 
man who can’t save a nickel.” 

“I’m not even thinking of asking 
you to marry me. All I want you to do 
is to go down to City Hall with me and 
get a marriage license.” 

When Judy’s blue eyes were 
amazed, their blueness was amazing. 

“When I've got it,” I hurried, my 
hair curling from the blue blaze, “I 
show it to a certain real-estate agent 
and get an apartment. Then I tear up 
the license and fade out of your life.” 

“Start fading now,” Judy said 
coldly. She turned to count a green 
salad of currency. 

“I'm willing to pay,” I said. “Would 
you do it for twenty-five dollars?” 

“No.” Judy angrily snapped a rub¬ 
ber band around a head of the Treas¬ 
ury’s best lettuce. “Anyway, you 
haven’t got twenty-five dollars.” 

“Today is payday,” I said. “There’s 
an even hundred in my pocket.” 

“Tomorrow, as usual,” Judy said, 
“you'll be broke. I’ve told you before, 
Tom, that I’ll never marry a man who 
can’t save.” 

“And I’ve told you before,” I 
pointed out, “that I’m not asking you 
to marry me. All I want is a little 
teamwork on the license. Will you do 
it for fifty?” 

“Never,” Judy said, piling pennies 
into a tower. But all at once her 
hands slipped, and the tower crashed, 
and she looked up at me. 

“I suppose,” she suggested, “you’ll 
be spending that money anyway.” 

“Soberly,” I said, “but still like a 


drunken sailor with six months’ pay 
and a six-hour pass. Will you do it for 
seventy-five dollars?” 

“Definitely not,” Judy said. She re¬ 
sumed piling up the pennies and they 
fell over again. “At least,” she said, 
“not until my lunch hour.” . . . 

At one o'clock, I was back in Mr. 
Billings’ office, holding the license un¬ 
der his reddish nose. 

“Well, McCarthy.” He beamed. 
“You said you didn’t have a girl.” 

“This one slipped my mind.” 

The benignity hardened abruptly, 
like quick-setting cement. “No young 
man’s mind is that slippery, McCar¬ 
thy. Can you produce the girl?” 

“Not right now. She’s working.” 

“Then bring her around to the 
apartment at seven this evening. I’ll 
be there to make sure this is no fake.” 

“She'll be glad to come,” I said, 
hoping. “I'll go ask her now.” 

T HIS time, I was behind a guy who 
looked like an absconding cashier 
and made a prolonged inquiry about 
cashing traveler’s checks in Canada, 
a nearsighted clergyman who wanted 
Judy’s help in counting a collection 
consisting mostly of buttons, and a 
wavering man who insisted that this 
must be the two-dollar window be¬ 
cause he’d just seen a horse go by. It 
took me fifteen minutes to get face to 
face with Judy. Still, a face like hers 
was worth it. 

“Yes,” she said, when I explained 
about Mr. Billings, “I’ll come. But it 
will cost extra. Shall we say ten dol¬ 
lars?” 

“Shall we remember,” I said, “that 
with the taxi to City Hall and back, the 
license and the lunch, a ten-spot is all 
I’ve got to my name?” 

“That’s exactly what I figured,” 
Judy said. “Pass it over.” 

I gave her the ten and a hard look. 
“I’m glad I’m not marrying you,” I 
told her. “Inside that beautiful blond 
head, there is a Scrooge loose.” . . . 

Mr. Billings and I were waiting in 
the apartment when Judy arrived. It 
was wonderful what her mere pres¬ 


ence did to those bare rooms. It fille 
them with flowers. It moved in furn 
ture. It hung pictures on the wall 
There was only one thing it didn’t d< 
It didn’t convince Mr. Billings. 

“It seems to me,” he said, the fro 
gathering fast on his graciousnes 
“that a young man and his bride to l 
would do more than nod to eac 
other.” 

“Come here,” I said to Judy. 

For a girl who hadn’t been pra 
ticing lately, she fitted very neatly in 1 
my embrace. “This will cost five dc 
lars more,” she whispered in my ea 

“Charge it,” I whispered bac 
“And shut up.” 

Mr. Billings circled us contempl 
tively, looking like an art crit 
appraising a statue. “It lacks sou¬ 
thing,” he said finally. “Wouldn't y<| 
be kissing her?” 

It seemed as if I would. I did. “Ti 1 
dollars more,” Judy whispered te 
derly. 

I’m no tightwad. I spent thir 
more dollars before Mr. Billings pri 
one of my hands off Judy’s should 
and put his pen in it. 

“I’m sold,” he said. “You doi 
need to overdo it. Sign here, M 
Carthy.” 

I used Judy’s shoulder as a writi 
desk. Mr. Billings went out, glowi 
gently again. Still, somehow, it did; 
occur to me and Judy to unwind. 


“Are you still glad you aren’t goi 
to marry me?” she asked. 

# “No,” I said, “but you still do 
want a guy who can’t save a dime.” 

“Ah,” Judy said, “but you ha 
money in the bank now.” 

“Eh?” I said brilliantly. 

“I took every cent you paid m 
Judy said, “and used it to start a si 
ings account. And if you draw 
penny out of it, Tom McCarthy, 
break every bone in your head.” 

“Of course,” 1 said a little lat 
“I’ll have to take out some money 
must owe you about a hundred bu< 
in extra charges by now.” 

“Forget it,” Judy said. “It’s all 
the family.” 
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This 3*Way tone system, tlie finest in 
RCA Victor history, made radio history 
in thrilling tests of tonal fidelity. Even 
trained musical cars could not tell its 
performance from that of a live musician. 
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It sets a new high in performance 
...quality...value 


It’s a great combination—this table model 
Victrola radio-phonograph! It’s available in 
rich, selected walnut or lovely mahogany 
finish with all your radio controls outside 
where they’re most convenient. You have 
three -point tone control for radio and records. 
There's a larger than usual speaker, far more 
than usual power. You hear the difference 
in the fuller, more resonant tone of the 
"Golden Throat.” 

The new, console-type automatic record 
changer is designed for quiet, safe operation. 
Rubber-matted turntable cuts out noise. 


saves records, too. In the newly designed, 
extra-light tone arm is RCA Victor’s "Silent 
Sapphire” pickup, a permanent jewel-point 
— no needles to change! Try some of the 
new RCA Victor releases, like Tony Martin’s 
You and the Night and the Music to hear 
Victrola 77U at its best! It plays on AC 
and it’s ready—now—at your RCA Victor 
dealer’s, a finer than ever value with the 
rich, true tone of the "Golden Throat.” 

When you're in New York , see ihe radio and electronic 
wonders at ihe RCA EXHIBITION HALL. Open free to all. 
36 West 49th Street, across from Radio City. 



RCA Victor 66X1—Smooth, modern cabinet of wal¬ 
nut plastic completely encloses this powerful table 
radio. Standard and short-wave hands; hand-grip in 
cabinet top; spread-band dial; attachment for record 
player. Outstanding in style and performance, with 
the famous "Golden Throat’ 5 tone system. 


ONLY RCA VICTOR MAKES THE VICTROLA 

••Victrula”-T. M. Regr. U. S. Pal. Off. 
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WHY ATOMS DOW FLY 

BY FREDERICK R. NEELY 


y^kGAIN we draw the unpleasant 
assignment of having to re- 
port that another panacea 
for aviation’s ills and, simultaneously, 
a short cut to everlasting success, 
just isn't so or is a long way from be¬ 
coming so. This time it’s atomic en¬ 
gines for aircraft. 

It all sounded so simple. Trains 
and automobiles and ships and planes 
would move about the globe on power 
produced from a handful of these 
magic atoms. Plans to build some of 
these vehicles were announced. The 
press agents gave their favorite words 
—“may” and “soon”—an exception¬ 
ally heavy workout. 

It was thrilling to contemplate that 
hereafter all the annoyances attend¬ 
ing the operation of our family car 
would come to a permanent end. Like 
dropping a nickel in a pay telephone, 
once a year, or once in a lifetime, 
we’d-slip a slug of stuff in a slot on 
the dash and there'd be no more trips 
to the filling station. Hot dog! 

Yet, if we don’t get atomic power 
plants for automobiles and locomo¬ 
tives in the next decade or two or 
even three, it won’t matter too much. 
Speed on the highways and tracks is 
limited by the contour of the earth, 
regardless of the power available. 
Only if we rip up all our tracks and 
highways and put them underground 
or in elevated tubes, can we take ad¬ 
vantage of the power and the speed 


produced by atomic energy—maybe. 

Of all the vehicles that could use 
atomic power to advantage, the air¬ 
plane needs it most; and would yield 
the greatest return on the vast cost in 
time and money to bring it into be¬ 
ing. Atomic propulsion for aircraft 
is also the most challenging. For 
many years to come our conventional 
aircraft, military and civil, will be 
held back, particularly as to dura¬ 
tion of flight without refueling in 
mid-air, by the limited energy in avi¬ 
ation gasoline and chemical fuels. As 
of now, there is no gasoline-powered 
conventional airplane capable of fly¬ 
ing 25,000 miles—or circumnavigat¬ 
ing the globe at the equator—without 
refueling in flight. Nor is there likely 
to be one so long as the airplane is 
dependent upon chemical fuels. 

Our biggest bomber, the Convair 
B-36, can carry an atom bomb (or 
10,000 pounds of the old-style ex¬ 
plosives) to any inhabited region in 
the world and return to a home base 
without refueling, says the U.S. Air 
Force. Its radius is 5,000 miles out 
and 5,000 back or a straight-line 
flight (range) of 10,000 miles. 

To carry this five-ton bomb load 
and fly 10,000 miles nonstop, the 
mighty B-36 has to weigh in at 139 
tons. (The B-29s went into combat 
weighing 68 tons.) More than half of 
this 139 tons gross weight—or 86 
tons—is definitely allocated to the 


power system. When the plane lands 
back home it will have used up 60 tons 
or more of gasoline and will be minus 
its 10,000-pound bomb load. 

The point is that the relatively low 
energy content of gasoline alone is 
responsible for the limited range of 
this bomber. It can stay aloft, cruis¬ 
ing at 300 miles an hour for only 33 
hours. 

We cap build bombers even bigger 
than the' B-36 to carry more gasoline 
but there is the matter of strength and 
length of runways. At 139 tons, the 
B-36 must have special runways at 
strategic points on American-con¬ 
trolled soil and that's an expensive 
and difficult job, particularly in time 
of peace. If bombers are doubled or 
quadrupled in size, the efficiency will 
drop. So the B-36 may be the biggest 
conventional bomber we'll ever build 
so long as we have to depend on the 
heat units in chemical fuels. 

In a pound of gasoline (one sixth of 
a gallon), there are 18.700 B.T.U. (the 
internationally accepted British ther¬ 
mal units). Locked in the B-36’s 63 
tons or 21,000 gallons of gasoline are 
nearly 2\ billion B.T.U. That sounds 
like a lot of heat. 

But in one pound of uranium, prop¬ 
erly stirred into action, there are 35 
billion B.T.U. As aircraft power is 
derived from heat* you can see why 
famous scientists say atomic energy 
is the key to aircraft of unprecedented 
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performance—and then walk aw A 

If only they could drop a pound o 
that wonderful stuff in an atomic ej 
ginc mounted in the B-36, they coull 
throw away the 86 tons of weight gafl 
nered by the very necessary conveo 
tional aircraft engines and fuel. Afj 
but to protect the crew from th, 
death-dealing radiation which accorrj 
panics the splitting or fission of url 
nium, an atomic power generate! 
must be enclosed in a radialion-proJ 
shield in the way that doctors cnclod 
X-ray tubes in lead boxes, and e\c 
though the weight of the atomic c#i 
gine were negligible, they woul 
have to surround it with about 7 
tons of shielding. 

Engine Shield Is a Problem 

Well, that seems to even things ud 
You get rid of 86 tons of old-style er 
gines, propellers and gasoline tto 
generate a total of 18,000 horsepowq 
and you substitute a small atomic ci 
ginc that might give out as much 2 
25,000 horsepower, but you have t 
build 75 tons of lead or some othil 
heavy shield around it. That throw 
the entire design out of line. SuppoJ 
they straighten that out, what hav 
you then? 

On the credit side you have tl 
power to send the B-36 around tl 
world at the equator nonstop at f;J 
higher speeds than its present 30ll 
rnpli cruising, and with that atoll 
bomb aboard. That would be its mil 
imum range, more than enough for 
bombing mission, anywhere. 

Offsetting this radiant picture , 
the very delicate matter of opei? 
ing and maintaining the atomic ei 
gine. Though heavily shielded, aft* 
an atomic engine is turned off, it coi 
tinues to give out tremendous quant 
ties of radiation for a long time. Tb 
characteristic adds to the problem (j 
servicing the power plant. If one ( 
the pipes in the atomic engine were if 
spring a leak, the entire engine woul 
have to undergo a thorough procel 
of radioactive decontamination b| 
fore it could be repaired. 

The foregoing applies to automj 
biles and locomotives, too. The far] 
ily car is not substantial enough I 
support the many tons of shieldiil 
required, and although locomotivl 
could, the nation-wide standard widl 
of railroad tracks, bridges and tul 
nels limits the design of the locoml 
five so it would be difficult to carry' 
thick enough shield for safety. 

Momentarily, the application 
atomic-energy propulsion for shi 
seems the least difficult. Sea water 
held to be a good shield, so the thii 
to do is tow the atomic engine su 
merged behind the vessel. Flexit 
pipes could carry heated water fro 
the atomic engine to an ordina 
steam turbine in the ship and conv- 
cooled water back again. That’s f 
vored over installing the atomic e 
gine on board with its necessary hea’ 
shielding. 

Progress on matters of this magi 
tude is painfully slow in times 
peace, and the perfection of mai 
war-born devices of speed and pow 
and transportation for civilian use 
proceeding at a crawl. 

But it won't if Congress follows t 
recent recommendation of its Co 
gressional Aviation Policy Board th 
nuclear energy for propulsion of a 
craft should be accorded “the hig 
est priority in atomic-energy resear 
and development, and that eve 
needed resource and facility shou 
be devoted to its early accomplish 
ment.” ^ \ 
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Pleasure time is Milky Way time, to candy lovers of all ages 
Nothing else can quite compare to this luscious candy treat, rich with the 
e flavor of the thick, milk chocolate coating . . . the golden layer 
of smooth, creamy caramel . . . and the soft, chocolate 

nougat center, richly flavored with real malted milk. Here is 
a truly thrilling treat for the whole family. 

When you crave good candy, eat a 
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FOR COMMERCIAL 
APPLICATIONS 

The Powerful, 24" Whirtolre* 


Don’t let hot, stuffy air decrease 
employe efficiency or keep cus¬ 
tomers away. These extremely 
quiet, powerful Fans, with 
their giant 24" blades have 
been specifically designed for 
industrial and commercial use 
where large areas require wel¬ 
come relief from stale, stagnant 
air. All with Micarta blades, 
welded steel safety guards. 
Available with counter or floor 
pedestals in oscillating and 
non-oscillating models. Ceiling 
models, non-oscillating. No 
radio interference. See them, 
and other members of this fa¬ 
mous family of appliances, at 
your Westinghouse supplier’s. 

*Tr»d#m*rk. R«k. U. S. P*t. Off, 


EVERY HOUSE NEEDS 

Wfestinfihouse 

MAKER OF 30 MIUION 
ELECTRIC HOME APPLIANCES 


Id (to Miiont turj mmiaj, Mom; mrow|h Frioi; ABC Hraori 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
APPUARCE OimiOft • • flinll lo 25 Cltltt ■ orritfl turrwftfri • • ■ SMIROFlElD 2, MASS. 



I'M A STRANGER IN TOWN MYSELF 


after a knockdown, drag-out fight with 
the major companies, and now he has a 
stake in every big corporation you can 
think of. He’s got the idea everybody 
wants to take his dough away from him, 
and he stays holed up in his house in New 
York. He never sees anybody, never 
gives an interview to the newspapers, 
never even has his photograph taken. 
Martin, you’re in a spot.” 

“But why me?” Martin said. “I don’t 
get it. Bullfrog used to teach history. 
Why doesn’t he go?” 

“Just as well you didn’t bring that up, 
Martin,” Hanson said, and grinned. 

“Why?” 

“Duff and Bullfrog never got on too 
well. As a matter of fact, I hear Duff 
didn’t want him elected headmaster, and 
he put a padlock on his pocketbook as 
soon as Bullfrog got the job. You see, 
they were in the same class, and they’re 
the only members of that class still living. 
And, as you know, Bullfrog has only got 
five lines in Who’s Who. He’d give his 
eyeteeth to enlarge that puddle by an¬ 
other fourteen lines, to get one ahead of 
Duff’s eighteen, and he's always writing 
some treatise or other to crowd his list of 
publications. And you notice he always 
puts long titles on them, to take up more 
space. They’ve been that way ever since 
they were in school together. One of 
them was out of bounds, or something, in 
their last year, and the other one snitched 
on him. I don’t know which was which.” 

Martin said hopelessly, “He likes ’em 
sober, industrious and neat.” 

“Well, you are,” said Hanson. “All 
except neat. Look, we can fix that up. 
Of course you can’t wear that suit 
you’ve got on.” 

“I have a blue serge,” Martin said. 

“Blue serge? Lord, no!” Hanson 
snapped his fingers. “Martin, I’ve got it. 
We’re about the same size. Want to try 
on that new blue pin-stripe suit of mine? 
I’m sure it will fit.” 

Martin shook his head. “It’s double- 
breasted.” 

“What’s wrong with that?” 

“I've never worn a double-breasted 
suit,” Martin said, as if that settled it. 

“Did you ever try one on?” 

“No.” 

“Well, you’re going to,” Hanson said. 
“And I’ll lend you my tuxedo, too. Say, 
got any starched collars?” 

“No.” 

“Better get some, Martin. And a new 
hat. You can’t wear that beat-up gray 
job. Better get a black Homburg. And I 
know what—I’ll borrow that Malacca 
stick from Hutchins. Got gloves?” 

“Of course,” Martin said. 

“I suppose you mean those fur-lined 
gauntlets?” 

“Yes,” Martin said. “They’re good 
gloves.” 

Hanson groaned. “You’ll have to get 
some decent gloves.” He picked up Mar¬ 
tin’s pipe from the desk. “And you cer¬ 
tainly can’t take this along.” 

“Bob, I’ve got to smoke!” Martin said 
indignantly. 

“Smoke cigarettes.” 

“I don’t like cigarettes. I like a pipe.” 

“You’re not going to pack this pipe 
around in the pocket of my suit,” Han¬ 
son said firmly. He stood back and 
studied Martin. “I don’t think even bear 
grease will keep that hair in place. It al¬ 
ways looks like you just had a shampoo.” 

“I’ve got a cowlick,” Martin said de¬ 
fensively. 

Hanson put his head on one side. 
“Come here a minute.” 

Martin approached the bureau, and 
Hanson picked up a comb. “Stand still,” 
he said. He drew the comb through Mar¬ 
tin’s hair, pursing his lips as he made a 
part and combed the hair away from 
Martin’s forehead. 


Continued from page 15 

“Why, you dope,” Hanson said. “All 
you have to do is part your hair on the 
side instead of in the middle. The cow¬ 
lick falls right into place, and look, you’ve 
got a wave.” 

Martin gazed with surprise into the 
mirror. The change in part, which had 
brought out the latent wave, had allowed 
his hair to fall almost glossily into place. 
It was becoming. Martin looked at his 
face with rather astonished approval. 

Hanson slapped his shoulder. “Cheer 
up, Martin. You’ll do all right. Stop 
worrying. You know, I think you could 
use a little snifter. I have something 
tucked away in my room.” 

Martin wryly shook his head. “I’ve 
got-to be sober.” 

“You?” said Hanson. “You never took 
more than one drink in a week in your 
life, did you?” * 

“I used to tipple a little,” Martin said, 
defiantly. “But I don’t have the time any 
more.” He sat down at his desk. “Any¬ 
how, I have a speech to write and I’d 
better get busy on it, Bob.” He pulled 
his portable toward him. 

Hanson nodded sympathetically. “All 
right. I’ll round up your wardrobe for 
you.” He went to the door, turned, and 
said softly, “One last thing, Martin. When 
you get to New York, don’t let anybody 
sell you the Brooklyn Bridge.” 

“Beat it, Bob. I’m busy.” 

Hanson grinned, and said, “It probably 
belongs to Barton Duff, anyhow.” He 
closed the door. 

B OB HANSON put Martin on the 
Thursday morning train, and James 
G. Fisher was on hand to see him off. 
Martin’s thoroughly documented speech 
was stowed in his bag, his tickets and ex¬ 
pense money were tucked in his wallet; 
the parting blessing of the headmaster 
was his oppressive companion as he 
started the journey. 

By the time he reached New York, 
Martin’s spirits had risen. He had at¬ 
tended college in the Middle West, and 
he had visited Chicago several times, but 
this was his first trip to New York. He 
looked forward to seeing the Empire 
State Building, and even the Brooklyn 
Bridge, and he had no particular timidity 
about venturing into a strange city, even 
the biggest in the country. He had al- 
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ways had great faith in the nation’s *| 
ordered institutions of travel. All a d 
had to do was place himself in the ha 
of a railroad and he would be delivc 
to his destination, where a taxicab vvci 
convey him to his hotel and an elev* 
to his room, all without the need of 
changing more than a word or two. ] 
simplicities of travel Martin had ah 
taken on faith, but this faith was terr| 
shattered when he arrived at the H 
Westbrook late that afternoon. 

The lobby of the hotel had the 1 
that day of an old lady’s parlor up 
auction, crowded with intruders. | 
austere, old-fashioned chairs were al] 
cupied, and here and there men sat 
upended suitcases and flicked cigar a 
on the rugs. Two conventions i 
booked in the hotel, and at the regij 
tion desk two clerks and an assistant n 
ager were shaking their heads almojj 
unison. There was not a room to be 
in the Hotel Westbrook; there was p 
ably not a vacant room without iron 
in the entire city of New York. Defia 
there was no room for Martin. 

“Why, yes,” the clerk told him. * 
got your wire, but we couldn’t fill ;j 
reservation, Mr. Vincent. We don’t i 1 
a thing.” 

Martin felt lost. He stood by an o 
mental pillar, watching the milling cr 
at the registration desk. Lack of a h 
room would not have upset him u 
ordinary circumstances, he assured ij 
self without much conviction, but 
the blow seemed overwhelming. He 
a man with a mission and he had to fi 
room. He stood stiffly by the pilla 
Bob Hanson’s well-tailored pin-s 
suit, his starched collar and tij 
knotted gray tie, his black Homburg 
gloves and stick, and felt the lum 
tension pressing on his stomach li 
ten-pound weight. 

He glanced at the ornate gilt cloc 
the wall. Five o’clock. He had to gej 
tied somewhere and polish up his sp< 
He had only three hours until the r 
ing of the Historical Verification t 
ciation at eight o’clock. He jamme 
cigarette into a sand-filled urn and w* 
across to the telephone booths. Six * 
els went into the coin box and 
housed there for the night, but M 
still had not found a place to sleep 


by LARRY REYNOi 


“I’ll admit I was at th’ cash register, but I 
ain’t gonna take th’ rap for them lemon pies!” 
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An enviable record for over 25 years” 

. .. that's DIAMOND T reliability 


T HIS latest Diamond T 614 is well worth a second look. It 
is really something rather special. The 2 Vi-ton tractor has a 
new 339 cubic-inch heavy-duty Super-Service engine—130 truck 
horsepower. It handles 40,000 lbs. gross weight with speed, 
ease and safety beyond all former standards. 

But, as in every Diamond T, this outstanding performance 
involves no sacrifice of reliability. Cudahy Packing Company 
has operated Diamond T’s for more than 25 years. They have 
more than a hundred in service now. Here’s what they say: 
“For over 25 years the Cudahy fleet of Diamond T trucks has 


run up an enviable record for reliability. Our Diamond T’s 
came through last summer, one of the hottest on record, without 
losing a single pound of meat by spoiling. It’s the same in any 
weather. Cudahy meats are delivered fresh ... on schedule . . . 
with Diamond T.” 

See your dealer. Let him show you the evidence of top-quality 
construction and top-efficiency in performance. Check with 
Diamond T owners that you know. Then remember—the new 
1948 models are the finest Diamond T’s we have ever built. 

DIAMOND T MOTOR CAR COMPANY CHICAGO 

Established 1905 
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Did you /rear somef/riog in Z/rerfl/ftf? 


When it’s way past midnight, and 
you're still unable to get to sleep*—it's 
hard to make your nerves behave. 

Any unexplained sound can set fire to 
your imagination. 

“What ails me?” you ask yourself. 

“Why am I so jumpy and on edge— 
and what kept me from getting to 
sleep in the first place?” 

Perhaps it was the coffee you drank. 
Maybe you’re one of those coffee lovers 
who are made nervous* and sleepless by 
caffein. 

Does this mean, then, that you must 
give up coffee? Not at all! 

Just drink Sanka Coffee! 

Sanka Coffee is 97% caffein-free! It 
can’t possibly make you jittery or pre¬ 
vent you from getting to sleep! 


And Sanka Coffee is so fragrant, so 
rich and full-bodied, you’ll drink cup 
after cup! For Sanka is all coffee, real 
coffee, grand, flavorful coffee .. . 

So start enjoying Sanka Coffee tonight! 

TUNE IN ! The Hilarious NEW Sanka 
Coffee Show — starring funster Danny 
Thomas! CBS, Fridays, 8:30 P.IVJ., E.S.T. 


SANKA COFFEE 

97% CAFFEIN-FREE 

S om/c/r 

AMSlttf/ 

Drip or Regular • New Instant 
Products of Control Foods 



i left the booth and returned to the direc¬ 
tory to look up more hotels, and as he 
was writing the numbers on the envelope 
a low voice said, “You looking for a 
room, mister?” 

Martin turned, and saw the shiny num¬ 
ber 15 on a bellboy’s uniform, then he 
looked into bright, unwinking eyes. 
“Who isn’t?” Martin said. 

“A guy can always get a room,” the 
bellhop said. He was small and natty, 
with blond hair and pinched eyes in a 
white face. “You want a room, mister?” 
“Of course, I want a room.” 

T HE bellhop took in Martin’s im¬ 
maculate pin-stripe suit, the black 
Homburg and the stick and gloves, and 
said out of the side of his mouth, “What’s 
it worth to you?” 

j “It’s very important,” Martin began 
then stopped and met the bellhop’s eyes. 
“Oh, you mean money?” 

“Yeah, money. Is it worth a sawbuck 
to you?” ’ r 

“A sawbuck?” Martin said. “That’s 
ten dollars, isn’t it?” His thumb ca¬ 
ressed the cleft in his chin. He had to 
have a room, he thought, and, after all, 
his expenses were paid. “Yes,” he said, 
“it’s worth ten dollars.” 

“Okay,” the bellboy said. “Walk over 
to the desk and ask for the key to room 
1207.” 

Martin’s eyebrows went up. “What is 
this, some sort of rib?” 

“Go ahead. Ask for the key. That 
your bag over there?” 

“Yes.” 

“I’ll get it and meet you at the ele¬ 
vator,” the bellhop told him. “You go 
get the key.” 

Martin shook his head. “I don’t un¬ 
derstand. You mean the hotel has a va¬ 
cant room all the time?” 

“It’s vacant all right,” the bellboy said. 
“You want it or don’t you?” 

“Yes,” Martin said. “Don’t I regis¬ 
ter first?” 

“All you do is ask the clerk for the 
key,” the bellhop said. “I’ll take care 
of the rest of it.” 

“Oh, I see,” Martin said. “It’s between 
you and the clerk.” 

“It’s between you and me, mister, and 
nobody .else. If the clerk says anything 
you tell him Barney Driscoll sent you.” 
“Are you Barney Driscoll?” 

“I’m Charlie Savage,” the bellhop said. 
“Number fifteen. Look here, if you don’t 
want the room, okay. I’ll put one of 
them jokers out there in it.” He ges¬ 
tured toward the crowded lobby. 

Martin put on his hat, clutched his 
gloves and stick, and walked resolutely 
across to the room clerk. He had to 
force his steps. He did not like it, and 
his muscles pulled his abdomen tight. 
The room clerk was talking on a house 
telephone. He raised one eyebrow, in¬ 
dicating that Martin had his attention. 

Martin sucked in his breath, raised 
his chin and said, “Twelve-oh-seven, 
please.” 

“Twelve-oh-seven,” the clerk said, and 
backed away the length of the telephone 
cord. He tossed a key on the counter in 
front of Martin and went on talking into 
the telephone. 

It was only when he reached for the 
key that Martin noticed the man stand¬ 
ing a few feet away, watching him. He 
was thin and his unpressed gray coat 
hung loosely from his shoulders. He had 
bright, rather haunted blue eyes, shining 
in a sad, gray face. For an instant Mar¬ 
tin met the bright gaze, then he turned 
away, clutching the key, and walked to¬ 
ward the elevators. The man did not fit 
Martin’s conception of a house detec¬ 
tive, but he could not remember ever 
having encountered a house detective 
outside of bad jokes. He had no way of 
knowing, and he felt a contraction of his 
shoulder blades where the bright eyes 
probably were watching him. 

The bellhop was waiting by the ele¬ 
vator with Martin’s suitcase. He mo¬ 


tioned Martin into the elevator, 
followed. Martin’s stomach readjust; 
self somewhat on the trip to the twi_ 
floor, but sank again when the belli 
opened the door of room 1207 and 
“Here you are.” It was a suite. Not 
a suite. At least a bridal suite, Mar 
thought. He gave the bellhop a shoe! 
look and the boy said, “Not bad, hi 
Worth a sawbuck, ain’t it?” 

“Listen,” Martin said. “I can’t i 
here. This is somebody’s room. Lo 
there’s a photograph. And a private 
That’s not hotel furniture. Somcl 
lives here!” 

“Relax,” Charlie Savage said. “Y 
want the room, or don’t you? Guy v 
rents it is out on the Coast, but he dc 
want it to go to waste. Somebody si 
here most every night. They just stoj; 
the desk and say Barney Driscoll s| 
’em and get the key and come on up. 
left orders they could do it.” 

“Yes,” Martin said. “But sup] 
somebody comes tonight?” 

“You got the key, ain’t you?” 
bellhop thrust the key into Mart 
hand. “Just hang onto it. Now, t 
about that sawbuck?” 

Martin swallowed, hesitated. Fin. 
he asked, “Have you done this bef< 

“All the time,” the bellhop said. “T 
three nights a week.” 

Martin took out his wallet, extract! 
ten-dollar bill, and gave it to the belltj 
Charlie went to the door, turned, 
grinned. “When you want to go, let 
know. Just phone down for Cha 
Savage. Number fifteen.” 

“When I want to go where?” Ma 
said. 

“When you want to check out,’ 
bellhop said. “After all, chum, you i 
registered. You try and walk out 
here with your bag, and the house < 
will stop you. See?” 

Martin saw. He nodded and sank 
a chair. 

“He’ll want to know where you w 
Charlie said. “He’ll want to know v 
you got in that bag and how come 
ain't registered. They’ll have you 
the manager's office, and the manaj 
a tough little pickle.” Charlie win 
“But you just call me and I'll get 
out,” he said, and showed a happy 
“It’ll cost you another ten, though.* 

The bellhop closed the door, bui 
stantly Martin had it open again, 
called, “Come back here!” Charlie 
age turned his head as he retreated a 
the corridor. 

“Can't. You’ll be okay.” 

“Listen,” Martin said. “Who is 
ney Driscoll?” 





I 


A COUPLE had turned into the o! 

dor from the direction of the el 
tors. Charlie shrugged his shoulders 
walked on. Martin stepped into the r 
and closed the door. 

He felt trapped, but he tried to j 
sure himself. It was a vacant r( 
wasn't it? Why shouldn’t he sleep \ 
A representative of the hotel had 
him here, if it came down to cases 
course he ought to telephone dow 
the manager and explain the whole t 
and have that thieving bellhop tc 
out on his ear, but he hesitated to d 
and not from regard for Charlie Sa'j 
A call to the manager would prob 
mean a call from the house detectiv 
Martin squared his shoulders 
drew in a deep breath. What the he 
told himself, he had a room and 
couldn't he use it without any nons 
Lots of guys would think nothing * 
They’d settle in and sleep like kit 
They'd tell the manager where tc 
off, and they’d probably wring that 
hop’s neck. Why couldn't he dc 
same? 

He looked around the room. Ii 
corner was a small bar, well stocked 
a table was the photograph he ha< 
ticed when he first entered the room 
picked it up. A beautiful, raven-h 
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WITH THE HEW WILLYS - OVERLAND 6-CYLINDER ENCINE 



hen You Sit in It, you’ll see what the 
eep” Station Sedan’s extra large interior 
r 'd soft-upholstered seats mean in com- 
More head room and visibility— 
(enty of elbow and leg room, too. Luxuri- 
>sly appointed interior ... arm rests front 
*Jid rear, 3 ash trays, 2 dome lights. 


A Completely Different Type of Family Passenger Car 


Here is 1948’s smartest idea . . . combining the spaciousness and visibility of 
a station wagon body with the soft-riding comfort of fabric-upholstered sedan seats. 
It’s the new “J ee P” Station Sedan, a grand family car and perfect for vacations. 

Seats for six, and huge luggage space. A safer, long-lasting all-steel body 
^ and top. See it now at Willys-Overland dealers. 





A New 6-Cylinder Engine , designed by Willys-Overland for smooth 
power, economy and long life, is one of many features that make 
the “Jeep” Station Sedan thrilling to drive. Its fuel-saving overdrive 
seems to shrink the miles. Its extra large windows and windshield 
provide safer visibility. Independent front-wheel suspension 
smooths out bumpy streets and rough roads. It’s the newest 
from the Makers of America's Most Useful Vehicles . . . 
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“Could you have someone carry me outside? I’d like to see it in the dayl ^ 


irec 

the 


dered Scotch and water. He pourec 
substantial jigger of whisky into 
ter, stirred it and raised the glass ti 
lips, but he did not drink. His eyes 
again the bright gaze of the shabby 
he had seen at the registration desk \ 
he asked for the key to room 1207. 
man was at the bar, drinking a beer 
had adjusted his body on one elbo 
that he could stare at Martin. 

Martin was disturbed. Was the 
following him. Certainly he acted 
a house detective checking up 
moment Martin thought of walking 
to the bar and explaining just wha 
circumstances were, but he discardc 
idea. After all, the man had no 
proached him. He yet had time t 
his bag out of the room and find an 
hotel, if possible. He lifted his glas 
swallowed the whisky, then left rr 
on the table and moved out to the 1* 

First he would get hold of Charlk 
age and have him bring the bag < 
then he would try his luck at the 
phone. He looked around the lobbj 
saw the bellhop sitting on a bench 
the bell captain’s desk. He beckor 
him, and they met by a potted 
where Charlie listened unwinkii 
Martin’s urgent whisper, “I’ve 
get my bag out of there. The hous 
cer is following me.” 

“Sam is?” The bellhop shri 
“Look, don’t worry about it. I cai 
care of Sam. It may cost you some 
though.” 

Panic rose in Martin. “No!” he 
“Just get my bag!” Through the I 
of the palm he could see the entra 
the bar and he recognized the 
knees of a gray, unpressed suit. “ 
he is now, Charlie. He’s watching 
thing I do.” 

Charlie turned his head. “When 
asked. 

“There. Standing at the door 
bar.” 

Charlie shook his head. “Thfc’ 
the house dick. The house dick is 
fat guy.” 

Martin looked again. “Then \ 
he?” 


Want handsome hair? Listen. You can get your hair so darn good-look¬ 
ing, so well-groomed that gals will gather like geese going North. Just 
take... t 

50 seconds to massage— Feel that tingle! That’s the alcohol in Vitalis 
stimulating your scalp. Different from those dressings that contain 
nothing but oil! 

Won't dry your hair —The alcohol disappears, leaving a fine, pro¬ 
tective film of pure vegetable oils evenly distributed over hair and scalp. 

Conditions your scalp— Routs loose dandruff, helps check excessive 
falling hair. 

10 seconds to comb— Man, what grooming! What a natural lustre! No 
greasy look—Vitalis contains no mineral oil. Get Vitalis today! 


and the 


“ 60 -Second Workout” 


■aag-ipH 


Product of 
Bristol-Myers 




Your barber is an expert. He knows how to 
keep your hair handsome, stimulate your scalp. 
Ask him about Vitalis and the individual, sanitary 
Sealtube application. 


Vitalii and Sealtube are Bristol-Myers trade marks 


I N THE lobby once more, he felt more 
sure of himself, although he was con¬ 
stantly aware of the bulk of the key to 
room 1207 in his pocket. But at least he 
was in a position to explain his business; 
he was not an intruder in another man’s 
room. He decided that he would tele¬ 
phone every hotel in the directory until 
he found a room, and get his bag out of 
room 1207, even if it cost him another 
ten. But first, a drink! 

In the Westbrook’s oak-paneled bar, 
Martin settled himself at a table and or- 


wttln jmh ffu6, 


, Mo 

hands 


om 


woman smiled out at him On her shoul¬ 
der she wore an inked scrawl that said: 
To dear old Barney , with Hedys love. 
He put the photograph hastily back in 
place. 

He went through into the bedroom, 
and was startled by a glimpse of a tall, 
pale man, beautifully turned out, a man 
who belonged in this handsomely ap¬ 
pointed suite. It was his own reflection 
in the mirror, as he realized instantly, 
and he paused to inspect it. He was so 
impressed by his own appearance that 
he felt better. 

But he saw more photographs in the 
bedroom, and he recognized more of the 
faces. He opened a closet door; there 
were clothes on the hangers, shoes in the 
rack. He hastily pushed the door shut. 
To a man who had never owned more 
than three pairs of shoes at a time, the 
sight of a half-dozen pairs left behind on 
a trip to the Coast was disturbing. A 
man with such a wealth of shoes would 
not deal easily with an intruder, Martin 
felt. 

He reminded himself that the bellhop 
had told him friends of Barney Driscoll 
often stayed here, and he remembered 
how the clerk had passed him the key 
without question. Still, he felt himself an 
intruder. He returned to the living room, 
saw his suitcase by the door, and carried 
it into the bedroom, then he got out of 
the suite as fast as he could. What he 
needed was a drink. For years he had 
contented himself with a highball a week, 
but that was in Porthaven. He hadn’t 
needed a drink in Porthaven. 
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>ie men cultivate flowers . . . some woul< 
!ier grow vegetables, and some don’t car* 
gardening at all! 

n a whiskey, as in a hobby, personal taste 
ermine what seems “best.” That’s why yoi 


alone can decide whether the subtle difference 
in Hunter’s flavor will make it your favorite. 

So try Hunter! For thousands of men who 
have tried it once, have liked it instantly... 
and today prefer Hunter to all others. 


HUNTER 

SINCE 1860 





nter-wils 


ON 


DISTILLING COMPANY, INCORPORATED, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. BLENDED WHISKEY, 92 PROOF. 60% CRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 


























Ifou. can do it 
better with the 


Winter accumulations of rust, scale 
and oil muck in the cooling system 
means lowered cooling efficiency 
and possible serious engine dam¬ 
age. Now's the time to drain out 
anti-freeze . . . and give your car a 
Warner 1-2 Treatment. 

Avoid expense and delay of engine repairs 

The Warner 1-2 Treatment puts your 
car’s eooling system in top shape for 
carefree warm-weather driving. It’s 
simple, fast and sure . . . Warner 
Cleaner, to thoroughly clean the cooling 
system —Warner Protector, to keep it 
clean. Ask your service man today. 

Here's what the Warner 1-2 Treatment 
Hoes for your car 


O 

© 


Warner Cleaner — Quickly and thor¬ 
oughly cleans cooling system of rust, 
scale, oil muck and dirt. 

Worner Protector—Places a thin pro¬ 
tective film throughout cooling system to 
prevent rust and corrosion. 



„,»wous , n * utomob|U 


Warner-PaTterson £o., 920 S. Michigan Ave , Chicago 5 


The bellhop shrugged. “I don’t know 
him. I’ve seen him, though, hanging 
around.” 

“I guess I’m jittery,” Martin said apol¬ 
ogetically. ”1 was sure he was following 
me. 

Charlie gave Martin a long look, said, 
“You want I should find out who he is?” 
“Yes,” Martin said. “Can you?” 
“Sure. You wait here.” 

“I’ll wait in the bar,” Martin said. 

He returned to his table and ordered 
another Scotch. He turned his head fre¬ 
quently toward the door, but saw no 
sign of Charlie Savage. But as he looked, 
his eyes for an instant met long-lashed 
gray eyes. He turned his head away, then 
looked again, and once more gray eyes 
met his. They belonged to a girl at the 
table next to his, sitting alone with a 
Martini and a copy of Variety. 

Martin hastily turned away, but he 
had seen enough to know that she was a 
very pretty girl and that she looked trou¬ 
bled. Possibly, he thought, he imagined 
that part of it. Perhaps his own pressing 
anxiety made him think that she looked 
anxious also. It was incredible how much 
the incident of room 1207 had upset him. 

T HE waiter brought his drink. As he 
stirred it Martin turned his head a lit¬ 
tle so that the next table came into the 
corner of his vision. The girl wore her 
blond hair drawn back to show her small 
ears. Her mouth was wide, but nicely 
shaped, and her nose was straight and 
rather prominent. The nose gave her a 
vaguely foreign look, Martin thought, 
possibly French. She had that self-con¬ 
tained, knowing confidence of a French¬ 
woman. You saw it in American girls 
who had been around too much, but 
Parisians seemed to acquire it by birth¬ 
right. Either type gave Martin a timid 
sense of inadequacy. He was always at 
a loss with confident women. 

He had almost forgotten the drab little 
man with the hungry blue eyes. Then 
he glanced up and saw him, standing 
again at the bar. The man turned his 
head quickly away, and Martin frowned. 
The Scotches had done their work and 
anger possessed him. He’d get up, he 
decided, and walk up to the bar and ask 
this fellow why he was following him 
around. He started to rise, but dropped 
back again. He had no proof that the 
man was following him, none at all. He 
had been at the registration desk when 
Martin asked for the room key; he had 
been in the bar when Martin was there, 
and now he had returned to the bar. 
That was all. Martin had caught his eye 
a couple of times, but then he had also 
caught the eye of the girl at the table 
next to his. 

. “Excuse me,” a low voice said. “Will 
you lend me five dollars?” 

Martin jerked his head around. The 
girl at the next table was leaning toward 
him, and he met her calm eyes. He said, 
“I beg your pardon?” 

“I said, will you lend me five dollars, 
please.” The voice was low, but matter- 
of-fact. She looked at him with a cer¬ 
tain unperturbed confidence, as if there 
were nothing unusual in the request. 

“Five dollars?” Martin said, and stared 
into the gray eyes. Even in the moment 
of surprise he noticed that he had been 
right; she had a slight accent. 

She made an impatient gesture with 
one hand. “I find I have come away 
without my pocketbook,” she said. 
“Without my wallet, that is. You under¬ 
stand, I carry with rne my money in a 
Ieetle alligator-skins wallet, and I for¬ 
get to put it in my pocketbook. So l 
have not one sou with me.” She pointed 
at her opened pocketbook and smiled. 
“In this countree, I am told, you must 
wash the dishes when you cannot pay. 
It is so?” 

“Why, I guess so,” Martin said. 

“So.” She spread her hknds. “I do not 
wish to wash the dishes, so I look at you 
and I say to myself, ‘Here is a nice fellow. 


and I will ask him for the money.’ You 
see?” 

It was Martin who was embarrassed, 
not she. He opened his mouth, closed it 
again, and there was an instant of ex¬ 
cruciating silence. He saw her draw 
back, and the gray eyes became cloudy. 
She said quietly, “Excuse me, I am so 
sorry,” and turned her head away. 

“Wait,” Martin said. “I’ll let you have 
the five dollars.” He reached for his 
wallet. 

She shook her head. “To wash dishes 
is not so bad, I think.” 

His face reddened. “You took me by 
surprise, you know. I’ll be glad to lend 
it to you.” He had his wallet open, took 
out a bill. 

Her low voice said, “Thank you, it is 
not necessary,” and she sat half turned 
away. Martin became aware that the 
man at the bar was watching them, and 
it was an embarrassing scene as he sat 
holding out a five-dollar bill to the girl 
at the next table. Thank Heaven, he 
thought, the man was not a house detec¬ 
tive. He said urgently, “Please take it. 
Here.” He dropped it on the table at her 
elbow. 

She turned quickly, with a wide, 
friendly smile. “You are gentil she 
said. “I know when I look at you that 
you will not mind. I think it is an auda¬ 
cious thing to do, but you see, I do not 
wish to wash the dishes.” She picked 
up the money. “I will return it at once. 
Almost at once. You are staying in the 
hotel?” 

“Yes,” Martin said. 

“Then give me the number of your 
room, please.” 

“Twelve-oh-seven.” 

She took an envelope from her pocket- 
book and wrote down the number with 
eyebrow pencil, then looked up at him 
and smiled again. “And vour name?” 

Martin hesitated. He was not regis¬ 
tered. The room was not his. He said 
quickly, “Please don’t think of paying 
it back.” 

Her eyebrows went up. “But I must!” 
She looked hurt, and her cheeks were 
flushed. “Of course I pay it back.” 

Martin thought fast. “Just put it in 
an envelope and give it to bellboy num¬ 
ber fifteen. Tell him to take it up to 
room 1207.” 

“But may I not leave it at the desk for 
you?” 

“The bellboy will . . .” 

“But how do I find this bellboy? Is it 
not more convenient to leave it at the 
desk?” 

Martin shrugged and said, “All right.” 

“And the name, please?” 

“The room number is enough.” 

“Oh,” she said, and blushed again. “I 
assure you, sir, I. . . Well, I should intro¬ 
duce myself. I am Madeleine Petit, and I 
also am stay here in the hotel. I have 
just come from Europe.” 

M ARTIN thought that if she were 
staying in the hotel, she could have 
signed the bar check. But perhaps, be¬ 
ing French, she did not know this. He 
said, “Driscoll.” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“Just put the name Driscoll on the 
envelope.” 

“Oh, to be sure, your name.” She 
wrote Driscoll above the room number, 
then raised her hand and signaled to the 
waiter. “I am much embarrassed, Mees- 
ter Driscoll. Such a thing will not hap¬ 
pen to me again.” She pushed the bill 
into the waiter’s hand, and rose to her 
feet as he made change. 

Martin also rose and, glancing toward 
the bar, saw a grin on the lean face of 
the blue-eyed man. 

A moment later he was alone. She 
had walked quickly from the bar with¬ 
out a backward glance. Martin sat down 
and thoughtfully picked up his glass. He 
remembered her gray eyes, her low, ex¬ 
citing voice. Her perfume still lingered 
in his nostrils. He had been pretty slow 
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uptake, he thought. He had em- 
knssed the girl. But other girls he 
in* would not have borrowed money 
N o a stranger in a bar, he thought; 
led have washed a ceiling-high stack 
T shes first. 

Is next thought was to wonder 
, |pher this was a new sort of confidence 
r ic that had been played on him. If so, 
small stakes were involved. A girl 
^irthat, with a figure like that, could 
1 etter than cadging five-dollar bills 
|[rs. Still, he felt uncomfortable. Like 
o conventional people, he hated to 
4 t that anyone had got the best of 
it It made him feel like a sucker, and 
Hdy he wished he had refused to lend 
he money. After all, if she were 
living in the hotel, she could have 
the check. And now that he 
ffit of it, that French accent seemed 
nvincing. Definitely, Martin de- 
, he had been taken for five dollars, 
ny trusting stranger in the big city, 
he'd be bidding for the Brooklyn 


it until he saw Charlie Savage at the 
Jnce to the bar did Martin realize 
the girl had made him forget the 
dications of room 1207. The bell- 
[net Martin's eyes, spread his hands, 
;ed his shoulders, then slowly 
H his head. Meaning, Martin sup- 
that he had not found out who 
nan was. Martin nodded, and the 
-p went away. 

irtin paid his check and returned to 
*bby. The drinks had fortified him, 
ior the time being the matter of the 
room was unimportant. He had 
beech to think about, and he went 
fe bulletin board to look up special 
s for the day. He found it on the 
line: Historical Verification Associ- 
\: Parakeet Room: 8 P.M. Hearing 
ame called, he swung around. A 
oy was paging Mr. Martin Vincent. 
Via called, “Here, boy.” 


“Mr. Vincent?” 

“Yes.’' 

“There's a young lady wants to talk 
to you. Please follow me.” 

Martin followed the bellboy across 
the lobby. It could not be Madeleine 
Petit; he had not given her his name. He 
didn't know any girls in New York. He 
was a stranger in town. Who could be 
paging him? He gripped the Latin in¬ 
structor's Malacca stick a little more 
tightly. 

S HE was sitting by a tall window, where 
two chairs were arranged close to¬ 
gether, and she glanced up as Martin ap¬ 
proached with the bellboy. He saw quick 
movement of a silken knee as she un¬ 
crossed her legs, then he looked into 
bored blue eyes. She got to her feet and 
held out her hand. “Mr. Vincent?” she 
said. “I'm Mary Edmonds.” 

He took her hand uncertainly, said, 
“Edmonds?” 

“Didn’t you get my letter?” 

He shook his head. 

She smiled, and the smile enlivened 
her face and hid the boredom in her 
eyes. She had a high, smooth forehead, 
very white under black hair, and a 
straight nose. 

“I sent you a letter yesterday,” she 
said. “Air-mail and special. I suppose it 
missed you. You are Mr. Vincent of the 
Porthaven School, aren’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I’m Barton Duffs secretary.” 
“Oh,” Martin said. “How do you do?” 
“I was worried about you. I tele¬ 
phoned, and they said you weren’t regis¬ 
tered, so I came down. I took a chance 
and paged you. Dr. Fisher telegraphed 
that you would be staying at the West¬ 
brook,” 

“I'm not registered,” Martin said. 
“I’m—er—staying in a friend’s room. 
Twelve-oh-seven.” 

She took a memorandum book from 



There’s A Trick To It 


BY JOHN MULHOLLAND 


Cigarette ashes are a great worry to a smoker and, perhaps more 
^frequently, to the hostess. However, the wise smoker can light his 
cigarette and smoke its full length, without a speck of ash dropping 
)|j off. Though he seems quite oblivious to the ever-increasing length 
of the ash, everyone else will keep anxious eyes on the cigarette. 

The secret of the indestructible ash is a length of straight wire 
just a little shorter than the cigarette. The wire is pushed down 
through the center of the tobacco, beginning at the end which is 
f to be lighted. A little care must be taken to keep the wire straight 
when pushing it into the tobacco, so it will not run off at an angle 
* M and pierce the cigarette paper. Naturally, in order to make the feat 
' impressive, the wire must be put into the cigarette in advance. The 
ordinary wire paper clip is excellent for the purpose if straight¬ 
ened out and broken off at the right length. It is easy to break this 
wire by bending it back and forth between the fingers. A hairpin, 
one of the more robust kind, also can be used, though if it is one of 
those with wriggles, it is slightly difficult to push through tobacco. 

When enough of the cigarette has been smoked to please, it 
may be laid flat on the tray and will go out almost at once. 
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Wife puts engineer 
on right track 



7 A.M. “Oh! Oh!” said the engineer. 
“I’ll never be in shape for that 9 
o’clock run! I need a laxative. My 
head’s pounding, I feel logy.” 


“It’s speedy Sal Hepatica for you! 
It will give you the green light in a 
jiffy!” said his wife. “Here it is, all 
mixed and sparkling for you!” 



9 A.M. Everything’s under control 
. . . even the man at the throttle! Sal 
Hepatica, the sparkling saline laxa¬ 
tive, brought quick, gentle relief. 
Taken first thing in the morning, it 


usually acts within an hour. 

It also aids in counteracting excess 
gastric acidity and helps sweeten a 
sour stomach. So always keep a bottle 
of Sal Hepatica handy! 


In a national survey, more than half the doctors recommended Sal Hepatica. Why not try 
speedy Sal Hepatica next time you need a laxative? 

Ask your doctor why Sal Hepatica works so fast. He knows that because Sal Hepatica is a 
fluid bulk laxative , soft pressure is exerted to stimulate gentle , speedy action. 

Whenever you need a laxative 
-take gentle, speeoy 

SAL HEPATICA 

TUN! INt i “MR. DISTRICT ATTORNEY”—Wednesday night, NBC Network 
} “BREAK THE BANK”-Friday night, ABC Network 
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IF YOU DRIVE ONE OF THESE CARS 


because your Sealed Power Franchised Dealer 
can help you get that NEW-CAR FEEL again 
right now, without waiting for a new car! 
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^*OW —after^ a hard winter —before your 
heavy driving season starts, have your 
yiled Power Franchised Dealer give your en- 
ife a thorough check-up. Tell him to shoot the 
*ks. No matter how old your car is, he can 
you get that NEW-CAR FEEL again, right 
t } ! And you will get more mileage on gas 
crl oil. 

J ou remember your pride when that car was 
how you thrilled to that overwhelming 
;e of eager power when you nudged the 
derator. That’s the NEW-CAR FEEL. Let 
cr Sealed Power Franchised Dealer restore it 
PACrf our old engine. 

our Sealed Power Franchised Dealer has a 
of Sealed Power Piston Rings specifically 
ineered to do the best possible job in your 
|ine, whatever the make, model or cylinder 
r condition. When he gets through install¬ 


ing those new Sealed Power Rings and doing 
everything else needed for a complete overhaul, 
you will know that NEW-CAR FEEL again— 
and new-car operating economy, too! 

Your Sealed Power Franchised Dealer uses 
Sealed Power Piston Rings because he knows 
they are the best rings made, the choice of lead¬ 
ing engine builders for 37 years. Sealed Power 
Ring Sets include the famous MD-50 Steel Oil 
Ring —the only ring with the full-flow spring . See 
your Sealed Power Franchised Dealer today! 

Send a postal for illustrated, informative 
new booklet on 7 ways to save oil. It’s free and 
may save you real money. Sealed Power Cor¬ 
poration, Dept. K4, Muskegon, Michigan. In 
Canada: Stratford, Ontario. 

Your Sealed Power Franchised Dealer also 
handles Sealed Power Pistons, Cylinder Sleeves, 
Valves, Water Pumps and Chassis Parts. 
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COMPARE the real ale 
flavor of this GENUINE ALE 


• You’ll discover a now taste thrill with your first sip of DREWRYS Old 
Stock ALEI Brewed from finest ingredients by the slow costly "top-yeast" 
process —the only woy o genuine ale con be brewed —then aged and 
mellowed to the peak of goodness, DREWRYS Old Stock ALE is matchlessly 
smooth, flavorful, satisfying. TRY DREWRYS Old Stock ALE . . . and see for 
yourself why the preference for this truly fine ale is sweeping the nation! 
DREWRYS LIMITED U. S. A., INC. • SOUTH BEND. INDIANA 
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pocketbook and wrote the number 
then gave him her smile again. 
J. Duff wanted me to brief you a lit- 
[ she said. “He likes his meetings to 
jn schedule.” 

lartin nodded, and strove for a mun- 
manner. “Shall we have a cock¬ 
le glanced at her wrist watch. "All 
I’ll have just one. I’m not much 
Jocktails, you know. Not while work- 
inyway. And Mr. Duff doesn’t par- 
irly approve.” 
le’s opposed to drinking?" 

)h, no. Only public drinking. Mr. 
. believes that both eating and drink- 
flhould be conducted in private. Natu- 
you know how he feels about 
acy.” 

don’t know much about Mr. Duff,” 
kin said. 

Exactly. That’s the way Mr. Duff 
ts it.” 

!EY reached the bar, and after they 
i ere seated and he had ordered cock- 
she said, "Mr. Duff lives by himself 
is house up on Fifth Avenue. He 
|y ever sees anyone. He almost never 
i the house except for H.V.A. meet- 
I run most of his errands for him, 
jl keep his appointments, when he 
appointments, that is. But it’s a 
It’s a constant fight.” 

'hat’s a fight?” 

Leeping his privacy, I mean. News- 
|rs are always trying to get at him, in- 
ew him, take his photograph, all that, 
ko far we’ve kept them out. Had to 
pars on the lower windows, though.” 
jave Martin a level look. “Now the 
thing is to be there on time to- 
’’ She opened her handbag and 
out the memo book. “The meeting 
at eight o’clock, and that means 
jtly eight o’clock. Your speech goes 
|t 8:06, and you will be finished at 

tat?” Martin said. 

[>n the dot,” said Mary Edmonds. 
Duff will ring a warning bell at 
and two bells at 8:36, then you’re 
ugh.” 

said nervously, "I didn’t time my 

bh." 

[hen you’d better time it.” She put 
nemo book away and picked up her 
ail. 

[low much time have you allowed 
hat drink?” Martin asked. 

|e looked surprised. "Twelve min- 
Why?" 

[thought so,” he said, with a grin. 

/ell, I have to be back at six thirty. 
I have dinner and we start for the 


Westbrook at seven forty-six. You’ll be 
on time, won’t you?” 

“Indeed I will,” he said. “I want to 
make a good impression on Barton 
Duff.” 

“You do?” She raised her eyebrows. 
"Why?" 

“For the old Blue and Gold,” Martin 
said. 

She nodded. “At least you’re frank 
about it. I thought they’d send up a slick 
article like you.” ‘ 

“A slick article?” said Martin. He was 
tremendously pleased, and put his hand 
to the tight knot of his gray tie. 

“Money,” Miss Edmonds said, and 
sighed. “It’s always money." 

Martin put his glass down and focused 
his eyes on her remote face. He was feel¬ 
ing the drinks. “It’s not your money,” he 
said. 

She met his gaze steadily. “No, it’s not 
my money," she said. “But it is my job 
to fend off all the money seekers who 
come knocking at Mr. Duff’s door. I get 
a little tired of it. And you know . . 
She leaned toward him. “You’re not 
fooling Mr. Duff. He knows perfectly 
well why Dr. Fisher sent you up here to 
make a speech.” 

“Does he?” Martin said uncomfort¬ 
ably. “What did he say about it?” 

Her smile was irritating. “He simply 
laughed.” 

Martin said glumly, “That’s not good.” 

She was still smiling. "I’m afraid all 
the big build-up Dr. Fisher gave you 
was in vain, Mr. Vincent.” 

“Build-up?” Martin said. “Dr. Fisher 
gave me a build-up?" 

“The most promising young master at 
Porthaven,” she said. “A real scholar, 
and a specialist in history and education. 
Now engaged in a definitive work on the 
history of education. And so on and so 
forth.” 

“Imagine that,” Martin said. 

“But, as I said, the build-up won’t 
help.” Mary Edmonds went on. "You 
might as well give up and go back to 
Porthaven, Mr. Vincent. As a matter of 
fact, as I told Mr. Duff, isn’t it time the 
other alumni took a hand in supporting 
Porthaven? Why should all the burden 
fall on Barton Duff?” 

“You told him that?” Martin said. 
“Well, I can tell you why. Mr. Duff is a 
First Boy, one of two surviving members 
of the first class at Porthaven. He’s 
helped the school in the past, when no 
one else came through. They’ve tried so¬ 
liciting the alumni. They’ve tried every¬ 
thing. But most of the alumni are 
primarily interested in the colleges they 
went to. They’ve forgotten Porthaven.” 



"So has Mr. Duff,” said Mary Ed¬ 
monds. 

“You don’t know anything about Port¬ 
haven,” he said. “You’ve never been 
there. You’ve never even seen the 
school. Yet you go out of your way to 
argue against us with Mr. Duff, without 
even knowing what Porthaven is or what 
it means.” 

“Well,” said Mary Edmonds. "What 
does Porthaven mean?” 

“It’s a damned fine school," Martin 
said. “It could be the best in the coun¬ 
try if it weren’t so pressed for money. 
Every year we send out a class of kids, 
and they’re educated kids. We’ve taught 
them their lessons, sure, but we’ve taught 
them other things, too, to last them all 
their lives. Sportsmanship, and getting 
along with your fellow man, and .. .” 

"The old Blue and Gold,” she said 
tartly. 

“That’s right,” Martin said with bel¬ 
ligerence. 

“I’ll bet you don’t give a hoot about 
it,” she said. “I bet you hate the little 
nippers. Otherwise you wouldn’t unload 
all those cliches like a dump truck.” 

"I can’t help it if the truth sounds like 
a cliche,” Martin said. “We have done a 
fine job at Porthaven, for fifty years 
now. It would be a crime if the school 
had to close down. It would mean two 
hundred boys would lose the advantages 
of Porthaven. It would mean the faculty 
—and it’s a good one—would be out of 
a job.” 

“That’s it,” Mary Edmonds said. 
“Jobs.” 

“We can get other jobs,” he said 
stiffly. 

“I’m afraid you’ll have to, Mr. Vin¬ 
cent,” she said. “Because Mr. Duff has 
made up his mind. His only interest these 
days is the H.V.A., and it’s a good thing, 
too. It makes him happy, and the H.V.A. 
isn’t trying to get at his moneybags.” 

“I don’t understand this interest in 
history,” Martin said. “1 remember 
hearing that Mr. Duff had very poor 
marks at Porthaven. He barely squeaked 
through.” 

“It isn’t history; it’s the movies.” She 
smiled. “He adores the movies. He’s like 
a kid about them. He has a projection 
machine and a theater in his house and 
he sees all the new ones as soon as they’re 
released. Actually, the H.V.A. is just a 
good excuse to see all the pictures. Of 
course, he’s very sincere about the aims 
of the organization. Don’t think he isn’t!" 

Martin said, “You seem to be fond of 
old Mr. Duff.” 

“I am.” She glanced at her watch. 
“Your two minutes are up, and I have to 
run.” She rose, and put out her hand. 
“At least, when you make your speech, 
Mr. Vincent, concentrate -m one thing. 
I'll give you that tip.” 

“Yes? On what?” 

“The West,” said Mary Edmonds. “He 
follows all the Westerns.” She smiled 
again and said, “Good luck,” and walked 
briskly away. 

M ARTIN paid his check and went out 
of the bar. His task seemed impos¬ 
sible with Duff’s secretary openly allied 
against him. As he went up in the ele¬ 
vator to the twelfth floor he thought that 
there wasn’t much chance for Porthaven. 
He had little reliance in his powers of 
persuasion. But surprisingly, he was not 
greatly concerned, and as he walked 
along the twelfth-floor corridor he un¬ 
derstood the reason why. He was pretty 
tight. 

Tight or not, there was the matter of 
the speech. It was already six thirty and 
he had to time it, he had to put a little 
emphasis on the West somewhere. It was 
thirty pages long, far too long for a half- 
hour speech. He let himself into room 
1207 and got the speech out of his suit¬ 
case in the bedroom. As he did so he saw 
his reflection again in the full-length 
mirror and paused for a careful inspec¬ 
tion. Yes, he thought, he did look like a 
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pretty slick article. It had done a lot for 
his morale, that phrase from that girl. 

He changed into his tuxedo, then took 
the speech to a table near the window in 
the living room and got out his pencil. 
He had cut two paragraphs out of the 
first three pages, and was at work on the 
fourth page, when the telephone rang. 
The sound in the still room made him 
jump. He turned and looked at the in¬ 
strument, aware once more that he was 
an intruder in this room. But he had 
given Mary Edmonds the number; the 
call might be from Barton Duff. He 
crossed slowly, picked up the receiver, 
and said, “Hello.” 

A woman’s voice said, “Mr. Driscoll?” 

Martin’s heart sank. He mumbled, 
“Who’s calling?” 

“This is Miss Petit. Madeleine Petit.” 

“Oh,’’ Martin said. “Hello.” 

“I wish to return the money,” she said. 
“May I now?” 

“All right,” he said. “If you’ll just 
leave it at the desk, I’ll pick it up.” 

“I’m on the eleventh floor, Mr. Dris¬ 
coll. I only have to run up one flight. I 
come at once.” She hung up. 

AT LEAST, Martin thought, as he 
jDl dropped the receiver back on its cra¬ 
dle, she wasn’t a confidence artist. He 
hadn’t been taken in. He was glad he had 
not refused the loan. 

Two minutes after she telephoned, 
Madeleine Petit was at Martin’s door, 
giving him her wide smile, saying, “You 
were a good sport to let me have the 
money.” She looked past him. “Oh, 
what a beautiful room.” 

She was moving forward, and Martin 
stood aside. “Lovely,” she said. “You 
live here permanently, it seems.” 

Martin said nothing; he saw no point 
in explanations. She dropped into a 
chair, opened her handbag, and took out 
a five-dollar bill. “I return it now,” she 
said, “with so many thanks.” 

Martin took the money; he felt em¬ 
barrassed and said with an attempt at 
lightness, “You know, I’m a stranger in 
town and I thought maybe I’d been taken 
in by a confidence trick. I owe you an 
apology.” 

“Confidence?” she said, and her eyes 
opened wide. “What is this, confidence?” 

“You know,” he said. “Taking advan¬ 
tage of somebody. That kind of thing.” 

“I see,” Miss Petit said softly. “I 
would say, Monsieur, you yourself have 
everything here to take advantage. Even 
a bar!” She smiled. “I am hinting.” 

Martin moistened his lips, said, “I 
don’t want to seem rude, but I’m terribly 
busy. I have to cut a speech. You know, 
time it. My speech is too long in script, 
and I only have half an hour for it.” 

“You must time it?” she said. “But 
allow me to help. You make your speech 
and give me your watch. How is that? 
Please, let me help you.” 

“That’s kind of you,” Martin said. 
“Very kind. I would like to try it out.” 
He picked up the telephone. “What will 
it be, cocktail or highball?” 

She pointed to the bar. “But you have 
so much here. Why do you call?” 

“I need ice,” Martin - said hastily. 
“What will it be?” 

“For me, I think, a Manhattan.” 

Martin ordered a shaker of Manhat¬ 
tan, put his watch in her hand, and be¬ 
gan reading the speech. When he found 
a place that could stand cutting he called, 
“Time out,” and she checked the watch. 
There was a faint smile on her lips all 
the time. 

A waiter brought the drinks, and Mar¬ 
tin paid. As he filled the glasses she said, 
“When do you make your speech?” 

“Tonight. Eight o’clock.” 

“So soon?” She glanced up at him. 
“It is a strange speech for you to make, I 
think.” 

“Strange? Why?” 

“So much, what you call, scholarship. 
So much talk of history. In you it sur¬ 
prises me.” 


“Well,” he said, “history is my sub¬ 
ject.” 

“Your subject, please?” 

“My specialty,” Martin said. “Shall we 
go on?” He picked up the manuscript 
and went on reading, making cuts now 
and then, calling for time out, refilling 
their glasses. At last he finished, looked 
at her, and said, “Well?” 

“Very good,” she said. “A very fine 
speech, I think.” 

“Thanks. But* how much time?” 

“Oh.” She studied some marks she 
had made on an envelope with eyebrow 
pencil. “Take away one minute here, 
and another two, is three minutes, and is 
five, is seven, is twelve. What time we 
begin? Six minutes to seven. And is now 
seven fifty-nine. Sixty-five minutes you 
is talking. Take away twelve. Is fifty- 
three minutes. It makes twenty-three 
minutes too much, but you make many 
cuts, so . . .” 

Martin stared at her. “What time did 
you say it was?” 

“Seven fifty-nine.” She looked at the 
watch. “And now a half.” 

“I’m due at eight!” Martin cried. “I’ve 
got to run.” 

“But wait. The cocktails are not fin¬ 
ished. We . . .” 

“You finish ’em,” he said. “Goodby.” 

He started for the door, but her call 
stopped him. “Wait! I have your 
watch.” 

He turned to snatch the watch, then 
threw open the door and dashed for an 
elevator. 

The Parakeet Room was on the main 
floor. He ran across the lobby to the en¬ 
trance door, and a glance at his watch 
showed him that it was three minutes 
past eight. He was out of breath when 
he opened the door. 

About a hundred persons were seated 
on gilt chairs facing the speakers’ ros¬ 
trum, a table covered with green baize 
and set on a platform. A hand touched 
Martin’s arm, and he looked into Mary 
Edmonds’ reproving eyes. She whispered, 
“I warned you to be on time. I’m afraid 
you’ve defeated yourself, Mr. Vincent.” 

F OR the first time, Martin became 
aware that there was silence in the 
room. Two men were seated at the 
speakers’ table, and at the lectern stood 
a big, bald man who could only be Barton 
Duff. He was an impressive, solid figure 
of a man. The planes of his face were 
firm and commanding, and there was an 
alert gleam in the small eyes set deep 
beneath thick gray eyebrows. The eyes 
were fixed on Martin, and they watched 
him as Mary Edmonds led him to the 
platform and indicated a waiting chair 
next to hers. Martin sat down heavily. 

“And now perhaps we may resume,” 
said Barton Duff in a rumbling, assertive 
tone. “Our schedule will be retarded 
throughout by twenty-seven seconds. 
Please bear that in mind. Now I return 
to the motion before this body. Debate, 
as you know, was limited to three min¬ 
utes. I declare debate to be closed. The 
motion before this body is: Resolved, 
that the Historical Verification Associa¬ 
tion shall make an initial appropriation 
of fifty thousand dollars for the publica¬ 
tion of a monthly bulletin setting forth 
historical inaccuracies in current films. 
All those in favor will signify in the usual 
manner.” 

There was a chorus of ayes. 
“Contrary-minded,” said Mr. Duff. 
No voice spoke. 

“The motion is carried,” said Barton 
Duff. “Now we will hear from our 
speaker of the evening, Mr. Martin 
Vincent, instructor in History at the Port- 
haven School for Boys. Mr. Vincent.” 

Martin rose, bowed to Barton Duff, 
and moved unsteadily to the lectern. He 
was still a little breathless, and his fore¬ 
head was wet with sweat. His whole body 
felt flushed from the liquor that he had 
drunk. 

Mr. Duff sat down, and Martin faced 
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audience. Not until he put his hands 
10 the lectern did he become aware of 
awful thing that had happened. He 
left his speech in room 1207. 

. fJ or a moment, as he gripped the lec- 
in the Parakeet Room, Martin was 
j Hud that he had left his voice, as well 
I Anis speech, in the room upstairs. Then 
v|i ash of light broke through the vapors 
r Ins brain. 

I heard tonight the very interesting 
plntion adopted by this body/’ Mar- 
said, “and I was struck at once by 
great potential for education in this 
posed monthly bulletin to be pub- 
ed by the Historical Verification As- 
ciation. I congratulate the association 
this dynamic and constructive project. 
Sons of what might be accomplished 
such a service flashed through my 
d, and, being a teacher, I naturally 
ght how it could be allied to educa- 
1 . By that I mean formal education.” 
dartin glanced at Barton Duff; he 
Id not see his eyes for the bushy eye¬ 
's, but even the rays reflected from 
bald head seemed unfriendly. Martin 
kt on: “Why not, I thought, dis- 
Jute this bulletin to school children 
l-ughout the nation, to inform them 
I historical misinformation in motion 
Jures. Prevent the warping in the new 
M. Then the thought came to me that 
iren could themselves be of great 
efit in preparing such a bulletin, as 
|] as receiving benefit from it. You 
■w, I think there should be in every 
cutable school a class in historical veri- 
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fication, a class of boys and girls trained 
to search out for themselves the his¬ 
torical inaccuracies in our various media 
of entertainment, to report on them, 
and to collate their reports. I think 
it would be a good idea to have one 
school designated as the center of col¬ 
lation, to serve as the nerve center of 
this project, to prepare for the monthly 
bulletin of the H.V.A., a students’ report 
on the subject. Perhaps suitable prizes 
offered by this association would further 
help to stimulate a new interest in history 
among our children.” 

Martin turned his head slightly, and 
saw a gleam in Barton Duff's eye. There 
was a round of applause, as if the eye had 
photoelectric qualities to which every¬ 
one in the Parakeet Room was re¬ 
sponsive. Martin knew he had hit on it. 
He did not suggest the Porthaven School 
for Boys as the collation center. He did 
not even mention Porthaven. He was 
sure it was not necessary. He glanced at 
Mary Edmonds once. Her lips had a 
sarcastic twist, and her blue eyes frankly 
stared at him. 

M ARTIN was warmed up. When he 
finally remembered to look at his 
watch, which he had placed on the 
lectern, it was 8:35. He turned to the 
chairman with a smile. “Let me take this 
last moment to apologize for my tardi¬ 
ness in arrival here this evening. At the 
same time, in order to compensate for 
the time lost in the schedule, I will con¬ 
clude my address at once.” 

He sat down, and looked at his watch. 
It lacked twenty-eight seconds of 8:36. 
He had given Barton Duff a full second 
for good measure. Martin closed his 
eyes. Already his head was beginning to 
throb. It was unfair, he thought, to have 
a hang-over begin before the evening was 
done. 

There was solid applause, led by Bar¬ 
ton Duff, and Mr. Duff announced that 
Mr. Vincent’s proposal would be on the 
agenda at the next meeting. Then the 
meeting moved on to other things. At 
last the motion was put for adjournment, 
precisely on schedule. 

A group gathered at the rostrum, and 
for a time Martin answered questions, 
then Barton Duff drew him aside. His 
eyes were bright and he put a heavy hand 
on Martin’s shoulder. “An excellent ad¬ 
dress,” he said. “My boy. I’m happy to 
see Porthaven so well represented here 
tonight. Now I want to talk to you about 
your plan.” 

Martin said, “Perhaps we can get away 
somewhere for a bite.” He was acutely 
reminded that he had eaten no dinner. 

“I never eat in public,” said Barton 
Duff. “Not if I can help it. But I do 
want to talk to you, Mr. Vincent. The 
thought came to me that boys would be 
particularly helpful in the case of West¬ 
ern pictures. There's where hash is made 
of history. Why, I saw one yesterday 
afternoon. It was about Billy the Kid. 
You know how they made him out? A 
hero. A Robin Hood. That kind of 
thing. You know where Billy came 
from?” 

“New York City,” Martin said. It was 
a happy remembrance. 

“That’s right. A New York tough. A 
mean little punk. A killer. And look 
what they’re doing, making a hero of 
him to the kids. Mr. Vincent, come to 
my house at eleven o’clock tomorrow 
morning and I’ll show you that film. 
Eleven sharp. Now, where can we go 
and talk?” 

“If you’d like to come up to my 
room?” Martin suggested. 

“Excellent,” said Barton Duff. He sig¬ 
naled to Mary Edmonds. “Mary, I'm 
going to have a conference with Mr. Vin¬ 
cent.” He pulled out his watch. “It’s 
nine eight. We’ll be through at nine 
thirty-three.” He looked at Martin. 
“What floor is your room?” 

“Twelfth.” 

Barton Duff made rapid calculations. 
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■ud to Miss Edmonds, “Have the 
front at nine thirty-five, please/’ 
fes, Mr.'Duff,” Mary said, 
jow, Mr. Vincent,” said Barton 
“Off we go.” 
they moved toward the door Mary 
nds said softly, in Martin’s ear, 
►cheers for the Blue and Gold.” 

L at was a good suggestion you 
k” Mr. Duff said as they crossed the 
to the elevators. “Very good. 
fc a man of ideas, Vincent. Had 
ome prepared with that thought?” 
o, sir,” Martin said. “As a matter 
tit, I discarded my prepared speech.” 
lood! I like a man who can think on 
ret. I like a man with ideas.” Mr. 
s powerful hand caught Martin’s 
* as they reached the elevator, and 
died him toward an opening door, 
'ey waited while the elevator emp* 
but as they started to enter, a voice 
A sharply, “Hey, there!” 


i RTIN glanced back and saw a 
bellboy waving frantically. It was 
ie Savage. He came up at a trot, 
g, “Wait, I got to talk to you.” 
ter,” Martin said. 

’s got to be now. It’s trouble.” 
ixcuse me, Mr. Duff,” Martin said, 
'rton Duff pulled out his watch 
“I don’t have much time, Vincent, 
it wait? Here’s our elevator.” 
rtin thrust the key to room 1207 
is hand. “Go on up. Room 1207. 
me on the next elevator.” 
s you will,” Barton Duff said, some- 
stiffiy. He took the key and stepped 
the elevator. The doors closed be- 
him. 

ake it fast, Charlie,” Martin said, 
at’s wrong?” 

lenty is wrong,” said Charlie Sav- 
I got to get you out of that room, 
y Driscoll is back from the Coast.” 
rtin groaned, and the bellhop said, 
n for me, too.” He fished in his 
t. “Here's your sawbuck.” 
rtin said, “I don’t care if he has 
back. I’ve got to have the use of 
room, or some other room, for 
ty-five minutes. It's urgent.” 
rother, that ain’t all that’s urgent,” 
ellhop said, and gave Martin a 
toward the elevator, 
e doors opened at the twelfth floor, 
artin started out, but as he did so 
n struck violently against him, 
y upsetting him. The man ran on 
the elevator, and just before the 
closed, Martin got a look at him. 
s the man in the shabby suit who 
been trailing him that afternoon, 
hand was a camera, with flash- 
| attachment. 


Charlie Savage said in Martin’s ear, 
“What goes on?” 

For the first time Martin noticed the 
noise from down the corridor—a wom¬ 
an’s shrill voice, a man's shout. Before 
he reached the door he knew that the 
noise came from room 1207; it was an 
awful realization. 

The door was open, and just inside 
Martin saw Barton Duff shaking his 
finger at a girl standing by the bedroom 
door. The girl was Madeleine Petit, and 
she was airily clad in a bath towel. 

“I tell you, he took a photograph!” 
Barton Duff was saying angrily. “Young 
woman, what's the meaning of this? 
What are you doing here?” 

Madeleine Petit saw Martin and raised 
an imploring hand, then quickly clutched 
the bath towel again. “I am taking a bath 
and this man walks in on me. Right into 
the bathroom!” 

Barton Duff swung around. “Mr. Vin¬ 
cent, what's the meaning of this? A man 
was here and took a photograph. My 
photograph. Who is this young woman? 
Did you bring her here?” 

“Of course he bring me here,” Made¬ 
leine screamed. “I am here as his guest. 
He is Mr. Barney Driscoll. This is his 
foom.” 

“Driscoll?” said Barton Duff. Frown¬ 
ing eyebrows almost hid his eyes. 
“What's this about Driscoll? This man 
is Martin Vincent of the Porthaven 
School for Boys.” He glared at Martin. 
“Or he says he is.” 

Madeleine was staring at Martin with 
the shocked eyes of a woman compro¬ 
mised. He said quickly, “This is all a 
mistake, Mr. Duff. When I sent you up 
here I thought of course the young lady 
had left.” 

“Someone took a photograph,” said 
Barton Duff. “I want to know who took 
that photograph.” 

Martin slapped his palms together, re¬ 
membering the anonymous shabby man 
with the camera in his hand. “I know 
who took that picture!'’ 

“I’ll bet you know,” said Barton Duff. 
“Who? Who are you working with? By 
George, is this blackmail?” 

A deep voice said, “What in God’s 
name is going on here?” A man stood in 
the doorway, a tall man with brown, 
brooding eyes and a drooping mouth, 
wearing a sport jacket and a canary-yel¬ 
low shirt, open at the throat. 

Barton Duff gave him a venomous 
look. “Who the hell are you? Another 
blackmailer?” 

“Who am I?” the man said in a quiet 
tone. “I’m Barney Driscoll and this is 
my room. Do I need an introduction?” 

(To be continued next week) 
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A fine car made even finer 


If you study the illustration above, yon will find a car pre¬ 
cisely suited to your requirements—for the new’ Pontiac 
offers a complete automobile show . . • all by itself! And 
regardless of the model you select, yon may rest assured 
that it wdll give you unequalled satisfaction—and unsur¬ 
passed economy. For this is the greatest Pontiac ever built. 


Yon can see that it is more beautiful. A few mi 1 
wheel w ill reveal its new brilliance in perfor I 
the years will prove that even Pontiac’s traditic 
ability has been enhanced. Truly, it is a fine ea 
finer! And, climaxing this great series of ini 
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J. Scott Smart, star of The Fat Man radio program, at left, and Jeff Brophy, a husky entertainer who tips the 
scales at around 500 pounds, take comfort in a couple of sandwiches that, just for a gag, are filled with ham 

THE FAT OF THE UID 

BY RUSSELL MALONEY 

The corpulent get that way because they eat too much. They 
are unhappy because they are fat. They are fat because 
they are unhappy. It may be emotional, and not glandular 


W OULD you like to know one of the mos 
important medical discoveries of reccn 
years? It is that fat people are fat becaus- 
they eat too much. During recent years it has beei 
customary to attribute the whole question of over 
weight to “glandular" troubles. So here's the lutes 
bulletin on that: About one fat person in a thousani 
has something wrong with his glands, but even th 
he is usually too fat because he eats too much. 

An overwhelming majority of medical men agre 
with the psychiatrists that the fundamental cause o| 
many physical ills is mental. Psychosomatic medf 
cine is the word for this kind of diagnosis and treat] 
ment—medicine for the mind and body. 

The authority for this article is Dr. Hilde Bruch] 
a New York psychiatrist on the staff of Babies' Hos 
pital at the Columbia Presbyterian Medical Centci 
who has for a number of years been observing fa 
patients, both in her private practice and in clinica 
work. A brief flurry in the press and news maga 
zines last autumn concerning the question of obesit 
centered on more or less hazy accounts of a pape 
which she read before members of the New Yorl 
Academy of Medicine. The paper was entitle 
“Psychological Aspects of Obesity." 

Dr. Bruch is not the only doctor who has don 
intensive work on this subject. There are numerou 
other specialists whose findings agree with hers, in 
eluding Doctors Henry Richardson and Thoma 
Rennie, of the Cornell Medical Center staff. As . 
matter of fact anyone who has access to a medica 
library will find that fatness has of late been deal 
with almost exclusively as a psychosomatic prob 
lem. 

This article also contains the findings of anothe 
authority on fatness—the author. It is true that 
am a layman, but I am a layman who used to weigl 
60 pounds more than I do now. I think I understan* 
what made me get fat and stay that way for such. 
long time, and I know that the few simple fact 
which make up this story were helpful to me in los 
ing the 60 pounds. No one human problem i 
exactly like another, but there are fundaments 
things about fatness that apply to every fat person 
I’m not giving medical advice, I’m just repeatin 
what certain doctors have told me. A zealous dis 
senter could dig up an equal number of doctors t 
dispute every word set down here. But nobody ca: 
deny the facts of his own experience, and I did los 
60 pounds. 

Incidentally, I think that anybody who under 
takes a reducing diet without regular checkups by 
medical doctor is unwise, to say the least. If th 
doctor does nothing else he can reassure his patien 
when he reaches the point, inevitable in most reduc 
ing diets, at which he begins to get the panicky feel 
ing that he is impairing his heart or some other vita 
organ. (The way really to damage your heart, o 
course, is to stay fat. This is also a good way to ge 
diabetes, high blood pressure and fallen arches.) 


Good-Natured Aspect Is Only Skin-Deep 
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When I was so much overweight I was unhapp 
about it. The good-natured fat man is good-nature 
only on the surface; he has learned that the pos 
makes life easier for him. Now that I am back a 
my proper weight I am perhaps just the slightest b: 
less good-natured. I’m happy rather than good 
natured. The process by which I lost the 60 pound 
was the process of finding out what was making m 
unhappy, of taking steps to correct the situation an 
of maintaining, for half a year or so, a low-calori 
diet. The last was absurdly easy. 

A fat person is an unhappy person. He’s unhapp 
because he’s fat; but, more important than that, h 
is fat because he’s unhappy. 

1 have aroused roomful after roomful of m 
friends to vociferous fury with that statement, 
can always calm them down instantly by saying th 
same thing in a different way—by saying a fat pel 
son is fat because he is neurotic. “Neurotic" is 
respectable word. “Unhappiness" is seldom used i 
polite company. But unhappiness is the fundamer 
tal problem of the neurotic, who is always someho 1 
compelled to act against his own best interests an 
his prospects of happiness. “Happiness" may be 
corny word, but it is a far more important one tha 
“diet," “exercise" and “will power." 

The discovery that fat people are fat because the 
eat too much represents an about-face on the pa 
of the M.D.s, who have for some years now bee 
proceeding on the theory that fatness must be 
symptom of a glandular (Continued on page 1* 
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Now finer than ever. , . 
the new Stew art - Wa rncr 
radio -phonographs style- 
proportioned for your home 
today! At your finger tips 
. . . whenever you choose . . . 
your selection of all radio 
and record entertainment. 


Now and tomorrow . . . you can be sure of complete 
<o performance with these new Stewart-Warner 
Vierican Group” Consoles. 

)ur favorite programs are ever at your finger tips — 
1 voiced in famous Strobo-Sonic Tone. 

there a new FM station in your community? (Hun- 
ls of new stations are now broadcasting.) Then quickly 
115 to this great new kind of listening ... so amazingly 
. . free from background noises and interference. 

*r do you choose to listen to your records? Your new 
wart-Warner will play them for you, automatically, free 
II needle noise, in their full recorded brilliance. 

^sten . . . completely ... to these great new sets, today! 


MT. VERNON (above), polished, rich mahogany reflecting the 18th 
Century period, with dimensional bronze grille. AM - FM radio, 
automatic radio-phonograph. 33^* high, 26%" wide, I6 ff deep. 
Dual matched-tone speakers. 


MANHATTAN. Rich 
mahogany in the deft 
modern manner. AM-FM 
radio, automatic phono¬ 
graph. Dual matched-tone 
speakers. 


HOLLYWOOD. S mart 
contemporary design in 
rich, warm walnut. AM- 
FM radio, slide-out auto¬ 
matic radio-phonograph. 
A great new value. 


PALM SPRINGS. Smoothly 
modern ... in blond ma¬ 
hogany. AM-FM radio 
with automatic pho- 
nograph. Dual matched- 
tone speakers. 
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"M/Z6 Zeeps afa/nour 0/7 - 

pomcfs off / " 


It’s easy to stay fit and keep 
a perfect figure! The import¬ 
ant thing is to get essential 
food elements without 
the risk of putting 
on extra weight. Take 
Vera Ralston’s "fit-and- 
beauty” tip: "Let three or 
four glasses of milk every 
day give you needed vita¬ 
mins and minerals and take 
the place of fattening foods.” Simple, isn’t it! 
Try it now—you’ll be pleased with the results! 


SAYS REPUBLICS VIVACIOUS STAR 

VERA RALSTON 

Appearing in the 
REPUBLIC PRODUCTION 
"I, Jane Doe” 



And this is important, too! When 
you buy milk, look for the bottle that’s 
protected by the sanitary Sealright 
Hood. Every drop of milk you drink 
passes over that bottle’s pouring lip. 
Because the Sealright Hood is sealed on 
the bottle under sterile heat, it 
completely protects this vital pouring 
surface from the dairy to you . . . your 
assurance that the milk you drink is as 
clean and pure as when it was bottled. 


Vnretoutbed photo shotting how milk 



MILK BOTTLE HOODS 

Sealright Co., Inc., Fulton, N. Y.—Kansas City, Kan.; Sealright Pacific Ltd., 

Los Angeles, Calif.; Canadian Sealright Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ontario, Can. 

SPECIALISTS IN SANITARY PACKAGES FOR FOOD PRODUCTS 


THE HALF-SHOT HEREFORD 

Continued from page 19 


For the first time since he had arrived, 
Casey felt he was catching up. He’d 
hunted pheasants all over the Middle 
West. “I brought my 20-gauge pump 
along. I find using a—” 

“Casey’s bunking with us tonight,” 
Susie said. “He's bushed and I figure I 
better get used to looking after him. His 
mind’s going. He says he thinks he's not 
all there.” , 

Casey laughed, but no one else did. He 
glanced plaintively from Dunne to his 
wife, “They are expecting me at the ho¬ 
tel,” he said. “I wouldn’t want them to 
be mad at me.” 

“We’d be delighted to have a lunatic 
in the house,” Mrs. Dunne said. “I sup¬ 
pose I didn’t realize it until just now, but 
I think I’ve been running a kind of asy¬ 
lum ever since rhy daughter was born.” 

“I don’t feel I ought to impose on you.” 

“It’s nothing,” Susie said. “I'll just call 
the hotel and tell them you’re spending 
the night with a woman.” ? 

When she had gone to the phone, 
Dunne peered soberly at Casey. “Man 
to man, Mr. Casey, I tell you I’ve never 
seen her take to anyone like she has to 
you. She’s spent most of her life on a 
ranch. She’s never had any truck with 
men that play around with a woman's 
affections. She’s the kind of girl that’ll 
take her heart out and hand it to you.” 
Dunne’s face was solemn. “I’d feel bad, 
real blood-spillin’ mad, if anyone took 
advantage of that. You follow me, Mr. 
Casey?” 

“Dammit all, anyhow,” Casey said, 
rising, “this has got to stop! Not twenty 
minutes ago I got off a plane, a happy, 
tired stranger. Now I'm being threatened 
with bloodletting.” He stopped, panting 
some. 

“Buckle back in your chair, son,” 
Dunne said. “You look honest to me. I 
just wanted it clear that I'd shoot the 
man who wasn’t.” He got up, went to a 
cupboard and poured out two shots of 
whisky. He handed one to Casey. “You’re 
pale, son. This will bring up your color.” 

Susie returned from the phone and 
sat beside Casey on the davenport. “Just 
think, by this time next week we’ll prob¬ 
ably be nuts about each other.” 

Casey held out his glass to Dunne. “I 


wonder if I could have another on< 

those?” 

“You must be very tired,” Mrs, Di 
said. “Would you like to turn in?” 

“Well,” Casey said, “1 do feel I’m 
ing peculiar.” 

Dunne handed him the whisky, 
hold the kid until you can get ups 
and bolt the door. Good night, 
Casey.” . . . 

After breakfast the following m 
ing, Susie drove him out to his ofiic 
the airport. Before letting him out 
lifted her lips to his and planted one 
mouth was warm and sweet. St 
began to rise in Casey. 

“That'll be all for this morning,” 
said. “Feel free to drop in anytime 
more treatments.” As she drove o 
the parking lot Casey’s right leg 
twitching strongly. 

T HE next few days were pleasant 
busy for Casey. With Susie’s hel 
moved into the small brick house left 
by his predecessor at Trans-Moui 
Airways. Susie installed new curt 
hung pictures, rearranged the furn 
and lugged over a couple ivy pi 
Twice she prepared dinner for him 
better get used to the joint,” she 
him, “just in case a certain old party 
gets the lead out and asks me to b 
little woman.” 

Cheyenne, 6,100 feet above sea I 
had a cow-town atmosphere that C 
adored. Nosing around, he learned 
Mike Dunne was a well-heeled rar 
owning thousands of acres of range 
big herds of white-faced cattle. Wit! 
good grass and high beef prices D 
had made a killing the past few y 
Casey became enraptured with the 
of owning a ranch. So did Susie, 
had him talk to her father and withi 
days Casey had made a deal to buy 
Dunne a small ranch at a price that 
up most of his small inheritance, bui 
still below market. Dunne asked 
a small down payment; Casey v 
need cash for building up a herd. 

On a Friday, two weeks after ( 
arrived in Cheyenne, Polly called 
San Francisco to tell ham her 
divorce papers had come through 
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TPlease don’t give it another thought. You have fully con¬ 
vinced me that you did not stop here to try to engage 
me in conversation but are merely waiting for a bus” 
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..if you're a motorist? 
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means trouble-free driv¬ 
ing. Quaker State is 
refined from pure Penn¬ 
sylvania grade crude oil. 
Remember! Green 
means Quaker State — 
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the finest motor oil 
money can buy! 


40i. per U 5 Ooorf including Federal lubricating Oil Tax 
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that she would land in Cheyenne Sunday 
evening on the ten-o'clock flight. Casey 
was shaken; in the past few days his 
fiancde had pretty well skipped his mind. 
What was more, Susie was taking him 
pheasant hunting Sunday. When he had 
quieted down, he realized he could 
readily get back from hunting in time to 
meet Polly. He realized too that it was 
time to tell Susie about Polly. The 
thought made him sweat. He'd never 
given the kid any reason whatever to 
believe he had any romantic feeling for 
her, but Casey felt like a polecat anyhow. 

E ARLY Sunday, Susie and he left 
Cheyenne for the Torrington area. 
As they drove north the land changed, 
leveling off. The big rolling ranches be¬ 
came farms. Grass became grain. It was 
pheasant country. 

Casey spotted the first birds, two big 
garish cocks and a seedy-Iooking hen, 
standing around a shock of wheat. He 
and Susie got out, loaded up and sepa¬ 
rated, one to each side of the birds. After 
a quick look, the pheasants legged it for 
the cover of high grass and thistles along 
the fence that separated the wheat field 
from a small pasture where Herefords 
grazed. Casey knew the birds would 
either stand in the cover or run head 
down along it. * When he and Susie 
reached the fence they began working 
toward each other. 

Susie flushed the first cock and 
dropped it in the pasture. A few mo¬ 
ments later Casey kicked up the second 
cock. It headed noisily out over the 
stubble and Casey shot it. He was 
trotting after it when Susie screamed. 

“Casey!” she shrieked. “Judas priest, 
look!" 

A hundred feet out in the pasture Susie 
stood facing a Hereford bull. 

.“Don’t move!” Casey roared. “If he 
charges shoot for the snoot and dodge!” 

It takes a bull a little time to get him¬ 
self mad enough to chase things, even 
girls. But it was clear he was charging 
his batteries. He breathed hard, pawed 
up dusty clods of turf and switched his 
tail stiffly. Susie stared at him, ham¬ 
strung with fear. Standing at the fence, 
sixty yards from the bull, Casey let him 
have a blast of bird shot that kicked up 
a small cloud of dust and hair from the 
bull's rear. Outraged and fouled, the 
bull stomped around and glared at Casey. 
“Run!” Casey yelled at Susie. “Beat it 
for the fence!” Susie fled like an alarmed 
doe and when her flight caught the bull’s 
attention again Casey battered his bottom 
with another round. Susie belly-slid 
under the barbed wire, got up and with 
a small cry sprinted into Casey’s arms. 
He brushed thistles from her hair, patted 
her here and there and found himself 
clucking a good deal. 

“Golly, Casey,” she whimpered, “I 
thought I was a goner.” 

Casey began to feel marvelously heroic 
and fine. A rush of tenderness for the 
girl in his arms swept over him. For the 
first time in his life he felt protective to¬ 
ward a female; he hankered to look after 
Susie. He kissed her and she responded 
in strength. 

“Casey, this sort of cinches things, 
doesn't it? When a gentleman shoots 
a bull in the caboose to save his woman’s 
life and then smooches her right out in 
the stubble field I guess it means some 
kind of wonderful natural force has taken 
over, huh, Casey?” 

Casey, his right leg twitching, turbulent 
with emotion, didn’t hear the little red- 
faced man in overalls coming up behind 
him. He'd gotten as far as: “Baby, I've 
got something to tell—” when the little 
man belted him across the left shoulder 
with a pitchfork handle. 

Casey whirled around and the little 
man slugged him on his dog-leg nose 
with a handful of flinty knuckles. Casey 
bent like warm taffy, but didn't go down. 

“Damn' two-bit city kid!” the little 
man cried. “Out shootin’ a man’s stock!” 


“You leave him be!” Susie yelled.® 
claw—“ 

“Girlie, keep your trap knit, 
farmer said. He eyed Casey, who 
feeling his nose for fresh breaks. c 
bull cost me six thousand smacker 
any smart slicker takes and shoots h \ 


I? 


askin’ for a bruise!” He lifted the p 
fork handle and swung carnestll|^ 
Casey's head. Casey ducked, graj 
the farmer’s wrist and jammed his I 
into the side of the other's knee. * 
crashed down together in the stu 
Casey on top. Casey banged him ll[ 
under the ear with his elbow andl 
farmer relaxed. He looked up tiredJ 
Casey. “You rassle pretty cute oncel 
git to movin’.” 

Their faces so close they looked c { 
eyed at each other, they lay for a \ | 
without moving, panting. “What 
got in mind to do now?” the fa:, 
asked finally. “We goin’ to lie out I 
like this all day, just breathin’ hard?’' 

Susie, circling the pair like a frusti | 
referee, cried, “He slugged you fron 
hind, Casey. Crush his skull!” 

Though Casey’s nose throbbed hea i 
he was calrm “We’ll chat,” he said t( j . 
farmer. “I'shot your bull because 
was going to charge the girl.” 

The farmer winced with disj' 
“Freddie wouldn’t charge nobody! V 
you never seen a sweeter, kinderhea 
bull. I raised Freddie from a yeaii 
and I know, I know certain, he’d go c j 
his way to be nice to people.” 

“Oh!” Susie yelled. “What a big 

“He was going to charge,” Casey 
patiently, “so I shot him to draw 
off. At sixty yards that bird shot 
bounced off anyway. If he’s hurt I’ll 
Okay?” 

“I ain’t in no position to dicker, 
got a deal. Lemme up now, this isl 
place for a man my age, lyin' out in| 
stubble holdin’ up a stranger.” 


C ASEY let him up. The farmer bru‘ 
himself off. “Name's Watkins,’ 
said, striding to the fence and Free 
who had been watching them, fascina 
“That feller hurt you, Freddie?” 
farmer asked. “Your behind blee 
or anything?” Talking soothingly, V 
kins climbed through the barbed wire 
walked toward the bull. Twenty y; 
out in the pasture he stopped. Fre< 
had his head down and earth was fl; 
from beneath his front hoofs. 

“Why, blast you, Freddie, what’s ec 
you?” Watkins cried. He started bi 
ing slowly for the fence and Free 
charged. Casey shot him in the ru 
but it was too late. Watkins waited 
he knew he must, and as the bull clc 
in on him he hopped aside. This t 
Casey shot Freddie at closer range 
the bull grunted with pain and fury 
turned away from Watkins, who racei 
the fence and slid under. He rose 
ran to Casey. 

“By God, after all I done for that fc 
that really gits a man sore! Borrow 
that gun!” Casey handed him the 
gauge and the farmer blasted Fredd 
battered bottom for the fifth time. F 
ing better, Watkins handed back the g 
“Friend, I’m sorry I poled you lik 
done. You ain’t a bad feller. Why d( 
you and the missus come on up to 
house and have a snort? How abou’ 
girlie?” 

“Shucks,” Susie said, “reckon I’d fa 
a snort.” 

Casey was staring at Freddie, v 
seemed confused. 

“You want to give him anot 
round?” Watkins asked. “Go ahead. 

“Freddie’s a fine-looking anim: 
Casey said. “A whiz.” 

Watkins eyed him with new inter 
“What do you know about pureb 
Herefords?” 

“My dad raised them in Nebrask 
Casey said. “I know a good bull whe 
see one. Freddie's one.” 

“Bub,” Watkins said, “you come 
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s JfHedt the house. You and me’ll have a talk 
DUt Freddie here while your missus 
1 hitjl mine have theirselves a snort and 
"line jawin’. ” 

ab. trhey drove up to the farmhouse. Mrs. 
^Atkins, a portly woman in a clean ging- 
dress, welcomed them. Watkins 
ed Ae*f)ke out a bottle of bourbon and his 
atitme carved up a roast beef. 

^rtfWant to see Freddie’s pedigree?” 
N Bitkins said. “I got it right here.” 
knee rhe more Casey talked and thought 
the snout it the more he admired Freddie, 
d huefr needed a bull to build up a herd on 
ow art ranch and he knew the value of 
tpiirjoded stock. Susie urged him to buy 
ite o;Ji it was clear that Watkins wanted to 
til. 

»kedJ‘I moved up here from Missoura,’’ 
for ilitkins said, “five year ago, figurin’ to 
“WlJse me some good stock. I have. I 
thellde money, but this danged country!” 
lieocif stopped, gathering invective. “Cold 
' hard winter, and windy every day. My old 
afnJi'y here can’t stand it. Gets her to 
on fill eezin’ October clean through March, 
f want to get back to Missoura.” 
bed tiSusie looked at Casey and nodded, 
esaidlsey said, “I’ll give you what you paid 
beta! Freddie.” 

" rhey began to dicker and ended up a 
t)i calf hour later with Casey giving Watkins 
bodylheck for six thousand dollars, 
uder* ‘When do you want him?” Watkins 

i a yj;ed. 

t'd{ ( ‘Lend me a trailer. I’ll take him now.” 

‘Jerusalem,” .Watkins said quietly, 
itajJ n’t this been a day though?” 

Castlwhile Watkins got on a horse and, with 
l( y| dog, hustled Freddie into the barn 
ddij got him ready for the ride to 
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Cheyenne, Casey and Susie hunted the 
farmer’s fields for pheasants. By mid¬ 
afternoon they had their limits and Fred¬ 
die was in a trailer ready to go. Watkins 
was a little drunk and a little sentimental. 

“You give Freddie here a fair rattle 
and roll and by George he’ll give you 
the best calves you ever sec. You take 
care of him, hear?” He turned to Susie 
and put his arm around her, “Girlie, 
you bring that rasslin’ old man of yours 
back to Missoura and I’ll git me another 
bull and by thunder we’ll all take turns 
shootin’ him in the behind. How about 
that?” 

After shaking hands affectionately all 
around, Susie and Casey and Freddie 
started back for Cheyenne. Susie put her 
head on Casey’s shoulder. “You heard 
him,” she said. “I’m your missus, you’re 
my old man. We’re a natural couple, hey, 
Casey?” She kissed him under the ear. 

Casey was bathed in a great feeling of 
warmth and contentment—until he re¬ 
membered that in a few hours Polly 
Andrews would be in Cheyenne, anxious 
to make a harnessed man of him. He’d 
have to tell Susie and he resolved to tell 
her the moment they got back. 

I T WAS dark when they reached Chey¬ 
enne. They drove to Casey's house 
to unload Freddie and park him in the 
garage for the night. A light was on in 
Casey’s house. 

“You got company,” Susie said. 

Casey had a sensation like the one he 
had over Iwo Jima when he couldn’t get 
his escape hatch open. He was facing 
disaster, but he and Susie went in any¬ 
way. Polly sat on a divan, a highball 
in her hand. She still had her mink coat 
on. 

“Fyffe, darling!” She rose and em¬ 
braced him like an extra layer of skin. 
“I simply couldn’t wait another minute, 
so I took an earlier flight. The airport 
people didn’t know where you were so 
I came out here and found the back door 
open. I wanted to see our house.” 

Casey swallowed dryly. “You two 
haven’t met, have you? Well, uh, Susan, 
this is Polly Andrews from San Fran¬ 
cisco, an old friend. Polly, this is Susan 
Dunne. We’ve been out on business to¬ 
day.” 

Susie was staring at Casey, her eyes' 
misty with hurt. 

Polly eyed Susie carefully. “Busi¬ 
ness, eh? On Sunday? How nice.” She 
drifted slowly about the room. “This 
little hut has possibilities, but really, 
Fyffe, it’s quite grim now.” She turned 
and smiled indulgently at Susie. “I sup¬ 
pose Fyffe has told you we’re being 
married soon?” 

”No,” Susie said, pale. “He didn’t get 
around to that. Why should he? I just 
work for him.” She looked at Casey. “I 
guess that winds things up for the day, 
doesn’t it? I’ll leave you two now.” 

“Wait,” Casey said. He started after 
her. “Back in a minute, Polly.” He 
caught up to Susie at the car door. She 
wouldn’t face him. “Susie,” he bleated, 
“I wanted to tell you a dozen times, but 
I couldn’t get it out.” 

“You big stupe,” Susie said. “You 
make me feel such a fool.” She finally 
looked at him and Casey groaned at the 
tears in her eyes. “Oh, Casey, why didn’t 
you beat me over the head when you saw 
I was falling so hard for you? Now, I 
hurt all over.” 

“Dammit all, Susie,” Casey said, “I 
do too.” 

“How was I to know?” She blew her 
nose. “You didn’t act like a guy in love 
with someone else.” Her face brightened. 
“Hey, Casey, maybe you aren’t.” 

“Maybe Tm not,” said Casey. “I 
don’t know; I was blitzkrieged. Any¬ 
way, I promised to marry her. She’s 
flown all the way out here. I’m cornered, 
Susie; I gave her my word.” 

“But, Casey, if maybe, like you just 
said, you don’t love her, couldn’t it be 
that you love me?” She peered at his 
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face. “You look kind of like it, all wor¬ 
ried and unhappy.” 

“I suppose maybe 1 do love you, Susie, 
but it’s too late. I promised Polly/’ 

“By Judas, I heard you say it. Now 
don’t you worry that charming, beat-up 
old head of yours about this, Casey, be¬ 
cause I'm putting my low mind to work. 
Females got natural talent for small 
crime in affairs like this, so you just 
stand back and don't catch any wild 
swipes.” She had a thought. ”Hcy, you 
can’t stay here tonight; it’s disgusting. 
I’ll take you home with me.” 

“I’ll go to the hotel. In the morn—” 

B EHIND them in the trailer Freddie, 
the forgotten bull, let out a bellow 
of impatience. Casey leaped a foot. 

“Fyffe, darling,” Polly called from the 
porch, “what was that horrid noise?” 

“It was Casey’s bull,” Susie said, 

“His what?” 

“His bull. A bull is a male cow—’’ 
“I know what<a bull is. Miss Dugan,” 
Polly said with some tartness. She came 
out. Through the slits in the trailer she 
and Freddie regarded each other with 
revulsion. Freddie’s next blast drove her 
back ten feet. She turned to Casey. “Is 
that big vulgar thing actually yours?” 
“I—” 

“He bought him today, Miss An¬ 
drews,” Susie said, cheerful. “Six thou¬ 
sand bucks. After Casey 
won his scrap in the 
stubble field—” 

“If you don’t mind, 

Miss Dugan, I’d rather 
hear this enchanting 
story from Fyffe.” 

Casey had a feeling he 
ought to take Freddie 
by the ring in his nose 
and make a run with 
him for the open range 
and a man’s life. He 
reined in his wandering 
mind. “Now, look. That bull there, 
Freddie, is mine, Polly. I bought him 
today for six thousand and he’s worth 
every cent I put—” 

“But, Fyffe darling, six thousand 
dollars! Docs he have gold-plated 
steaks?” 

“He’s got a lead rump,” Susie said, 
“huh, Casey? You should have seen 
Casey shooting Freddie in the behind to 
save my life, Miss Andrews, he—” 
“Quiet!” Casey yelled. “One more 
interruption and I will slug the both of 
you.” He looked irrational. “I bought 
Freddie to use in building up a herd on 
the ranch I bought. As soon—” 

“Oh, you have a ranch too,” Polly 
said. “How nice.” 

“It’s really simple,” Susie said. “When 
you buy an eighteen-thousand-dollar 
ranch there’s no‘ sense in fooling around 
with a bull with shady ancestors.” 
“Now, listen—” Casey began. 

“As I see it, Fyffe,” Polly said in a 
quiet voice, “you've just spent twenty- 
four thousand dollars of our money to 
buy a bull and a ranch. That is a lot of 
money, Fyffe. I don’t know how much 
we have—” 

“Hah!” Susie said. “He had twenty- 
five thousand. Pop looked him up before 
he sold him the ranch. It’s a wonder¬ 
ful investment, Miss Andrews. Why, 
in— 

“She’s right, Polly,” Casey said. “In 
a few years when I get the herd built up 
I’ll make money. You’ll like ranch life. 
We'll be only twenty miles from town. 
I’ll quit my job as soon as I can.” 

Polly controlled herself with difficulty. 
She said to Susie, “Thank you for taking 
such good care of Fyffe, Miss Dugan. 
Now, good night.” 

Susie smiled, walked around and un¬ 
hitched the trailer. “All I hope is Fred¬ 
die likes it here. Good night, all.” 

When she had driven off, Polly went 
into the house while Casey apologized to 
Freddie for making him spend a night in 
a trailer. 


Polly had regained her comp 
when Casey came in. She was sere 
her knowledge that in a clinch Case 
a nervous twitch and the mind of a 
fish. She handed him a highball. ‘ 
have a little talk, shall we, darling?” 
snuggled into his lap. “I don’t » 
think anything has happened tha 
can’t mend easily enough. It couldl 
pen to anyone. Bright Eyes sai 
w'ere a little drunk when you bough] 
awful monster and it’s perfectly ob 
Fyffe, dear, that the girl and the g] 
of the Old West duped you into b 
that silly old ranch.” She saw C 
face darken; she laughed sweetly. 

“I don’t mean a ranch isn’t all 
Fyffe; later. But we’re civilized 
and we can't cut ourselves off froi 
way of life and the people we 
now can we? I’m sure that we c; 
one of these hillbillies to take Fred 
our hands, then we—” her voice t 
off as she peered worriedly into C: 
quiet eyes. Startled, looking like s| 
one followed home by a cat he’i 
drowned, Polly put down her drin 
kissed Casey with desperate intc 
When she finally opened her eye: 
found Casey’s blue ones gazing 
into hers, cool, calm and a littl 
patient. Hrs right leg had no more t 
to it than a cold roast. 

“I'm not going to sell Freddie, 


ON THE TRIP OF THE TONGUE 

The thing you've said without a trace of 
A thought, can leave you glum. 

Too oiten it's a clear-cut case oi 
No sooner said than dumb. 

—Richard Armour 


said. “He’s my bull and 1 like 1] 
For a moment Polly studied 
thoughtfully, then she got off his lad 
sat down across from him. “I’l 
darned,” she said. “You’re in love) 
that Dugan clodhopper.” 

“Dunne; Susan Dunne.” He rede 
suddenly. “In love with Susie? 
gives you that idea?” 

“Call it woman’s intuition,” Polly| 
ironically. “She’s a smart operator, 
got you and your money tied up ti| 
Polly sipped her highball and rega 
Casey with cynical amusement. “Y>| 
a sweet guy, Fyffe, even now. But [ 
I tell you something horrid? You 
a lot nicer when you had twenty 
thousand and a good salary lying ar«| 
loose. We could have gone back an< 
joyed San Francisco on that, Fyffe 
pinching pennies in this godforsaken 
with nothing but bulls and coyotejj 
company is not for Polly, dear.” 
“Polly, for Heaven’s—” 

“And Fyff e, get me a plane tick I 
San Francisco for tomorrow, will y| 

W HEN Casey got to the hotel ! 

was pacing the lobby. “It’s a 
time. Another ten minutes and I’d 
led a posse out there.” 

“We were having a talk. Your r 
was brought up.” 

“I came down here to tell you, L 
Joints, that I talked to Pop and 
decided that you got to pay for the r 
in full right away. No more small c 
payment. See how she likes that 
that doesn't drive her off, I’m going t 
“Polly’s leaving for San Francis; 
the morning.” 

Susie stared at him, her eyes we 
up. “She’s quitting, hey? I figured 
longer fight.” 

'‘She said I was in love with 
Susie,” Casey said. “I wonder how d; 
know things like that?” He grabber 
by the shoulders and kissed her. 
right leg began to twitch, out of cor 
The End 
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demand for power was met all over 
country. The program for installing 
ional capacity in 1948 and a careful 
lisal of expected load growth indicate 
|this margin will be 8 per cent this com- 
cember and will continue to increase 
1951, when the normal margin of re- 
, depleted when the government 
new construction in the interest of 
|ing World War II, will have been re- 
Chas. E. Oakes, 
President, Edison Electric Institute, 
New York City, N. Y. 

[f a power shortage in the United States 
iminent, much of the responsibility 
be laid justifiably at the feet of public- 
er proponents. Every possible means 
I been used by proponents of public 
er to make it impossible for public 
ies to make any appreciable expansion 
[icilities in advance of demand. 

Mr. Mezerik is writing to bring about 
complete socialization of the electric- 

t y industry, it might be well for him to 
some consideration to the situation in 
,-pe before going overboard. France is 
I g at the moment to find ways and 
[ns of expanding its socialized power in- 
ry. Since the war, the consumption of 
ricity has increased in that country to 
per cent above prewar levels. At the 
time, rates have advanced until they 
Vat present eight times higher than be- 
1 the war. E. N. Pope, Carolina Light 
& Power Company, Raleigh, N. C. 

[hers disagrees with those who interpret 
article as a plea for an extension of pub - 
ower facilities at the expense of private 
ipanies or a proposal for policing of 
ate utilities, but does not disagree with 
right of Mr. Ginna, Mr. Oakes , Mr. 
e and others to express their view - 
i/s. Colliers presented the article 
tly as a report on the power shortage 
an explanation of its underlying di¬ 
stances, which included the war, vast 

( nsion of demand, drought and forest 
and other problems of public agencies 
ell as private companies. 

LITTLE BOO-PEEP? 

|(r Mr. Davenport: For many years I 
been waiting for someone to expose 
Jter Winchell (The American Phenome- 
Feb. 28th). Congratulations to Dick- 
, Hartwell and Collier’s Magazine for a 
lough and first-class job. 

Hugh W. Baldwin, Merced, Cal. 

Your subtly veiled attack against 
Khell reminded us of a gnat biting at 
tail of a lion. It was a sinister attempt 
discredit our super-American patriot, 
t Woodward Miller, New York, N. Y. 

Relative to your recent article on Wal- 
Winchell, you can have him, I don’t 
t him, he’s too rat-a-tat-tat for me. 

L. E. Wooten, Raleigh, N. C. 

Orchids to Walter Winchell and Coi¬ 
fs for your excellent profile of him. 

Arthur Bliss Conkwright, 
Palm Springs, Cal. 

BAD, BAD MANI 

s: Re Robert Mitchum (Movie Men- 
Feb. 21st): How would you feel if a 
ghter of yours, a sister, your girl, or 
:n your wife liked a man “because he 
ty the most immoral face she ever saw— 
t^use he suggests sex in an evil sort of 
My”? What kind of an ideal is that to 
F‘sent to the impressionable young peo- 
F who read your publication? 

Anne C. Cusick, Parma, Ohio 

I am wondering about those girls who 
jtfiflllnk Bob Mitchum looks immoral and 
*,iggests sex in an evil sort of way”—and 
lie him for it. I can’t help thinking there 
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is something amiss in their psychical de¬ 
velopment. As for that half-lidded stare of 
Mitchum’s, the only thing it suggests to 
me is lack of sleep. 

Mrs. Doris Wilbert, Sheboygan, Wis. 

... A man doesn’t have to be tough to play 
tough parts, nor capitalize on a tough past 
life. John W. Jourdan, 

Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

... I am a teen-ager, and, as you have 
probably guessed by now, read Movie 
Menace with great attention. However, I 
think you made a few mistakes. For in¬ 
stance, you said, “Mitchum was not beau¬ 
tiful.” Please, my friends, you only have 
to take one look at him to see that he is 
quite handsome. 

Patsy Morrow, Gordonville, Pa. 

GEOGRAPHY LESSON 

Dear Editor: I wish to call Mr. Robert S. 
Allen’s attention to the fact (Washington 
Party Line, Feb. 21st) that Colombia, 
Ecuador and Venezuela are not little coun¬ 
tries in Central America, as he says, but 
are in South America. I am wondering just 
which Central American countries Mr. 
Allen did mean? 

Lina W. Haxstun, Wynantskill, N. Y. 

Why, Mr. Allen! 

JET-PROPELLED ANGELS 

Dear Sir: Re letter from Herbert A. 
Moore, Feb. 21st: Mister Moore should 
have checked on his methods of aerody¬ 
namic propulsion before he asked that Fre- 
ling Foster’s angels should be given jet 
propulsion. I’m afraid that he would find 
that jets would be very little better than 
wings in a place in which there is no at¬ 
mosphere. I would advise rockets. 

Sgt. Wm. F. Braley, Eglin AF Base, Fla. 

. . . The jet engine must burn its fuel with 
the oxygen of the atmosphere; if it carries 
its own oxygen, it becomes a rocket. A V-2 
tucked under the angelic arm should do the 
trick. 

Orville E. Freeman, West Frankfort, Ill. 

. . . Issuing jet-propulsion devices to a band 
of angels would be about as effective as in¬ 
stalling a set of oars on a covered wagon. 

Joseph O. Strute, Carlisle, Pa. 

COYER GIRL GETS COVER 

Dear Sirs: I thought you might be in¬ 
terested in the accompanying photograph 
and legend “Cover Girl Helps Folks Get 
Home. Memphis: Patty Valentine, called 
‘Little Miss 1948’ by National Magazine, 
points to portrait on cover. Her parents, 
Sergeant and Mrs. Herb Valentine, had 
difficulty finding an apartment until it be¬ 
came well known that Patty was a cover 
girl. Father is in Marine Corps.” 

Bell Denuce, Memphis, Tenn. 
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looked at him with his calm poker face, 
the way he always had whenever Mope 
called him on the carpet. 

The things Johnny Taylor had done 
were almost legendary on Broadway. In 
his early teens he had been odd and 
unmanageable, the rich-kid-of-a-famed- 
comedian, who drove souped-up motor¬ 
cycles, broke arms and legs, got kicked 
out of schools. Mope thought he would 
change. But only the things he did 
changed. He never lost his love for any¬ 
thing that would travel fast, but he aug¬ 
mented it with brawling in night clubs, 
disappearing for weeks, girl trouble. 

At the age of seventeen, he had been 
jailed three times for disorderly conduct. 
By his twentieth birthday, he was no 
longer considered a character, but a 
platinum-plated heel in a supercharged, 
foreign hack. Night-club owners barred 
their doors to him, and columnists 
clucked sadly in print about the errant 
son of the beloved comedian. 

M OPE often saw him in the audience 
at the theater, or his radio show. 
He could never understand why the boy 
came to see the shows. Johnny never 
laughed at anything Mope said or did 
on the stage. He would sit, blank-faced, 
watching Mope’s routines as though they 
were childish things he had memorized 
and disliked. 

Whenever Johnny was out front it 
worried Mope. He was nervous on those 
nights and it always seemed to him that 
his timing was off. Perhaps it was be¬ 
cause his knowing the boy was out there 
made him try too hard. He often spotted 
Johnny from the wings, just before he 
made his entrance, and the sight of him 
sitting there, cold and critical, always 
unnerved Mope. 

Johnny Taylor didn’t look at all like his 
father. As a small boy, Mope thought 
he resembled his first wife’s brother, 
Fred. He had Fred’s good looks. He 
had grown to be almost half again as tall 
as his father, with a slim, boyish body. 
His features were clean and regular. He 
missed being handsome because his skin 
was sallow and unhealthy, his eyes vague 
and stubborn, almost always deeply 
circled. The only hint that he was 
Mope’s son was in Johnny Taylor’s eyes. 
They were small and clear gray, even 
during times when he was nursing a 
badly hung-over head. 

Johnny had been ten years old when 
his mother had died. Mope had often 
felt that, if Claire had lived, things might 
have been different between him and 
Johnny. Two years later he had married 
one of the girls in the musical comedy in 
which he was then starring and they had 
tried to make some sort of life in the 
large house on Long Island. Johnny 
never mentioned his mother after Mope 
married Dorothy. Mope knew now that 
he must have felt lonely and lost in that 
big house, as lonely as Mope, himself, 
had often felt. 

It had taken Mope several years to 
learn that his second wife had never 
loved him and.had hated his son. 

He caught on to Dorothy the night that 
Johnny broke his arm. There was a 
party that night. There was always 
a party. Mope was on the porch doing 
one of his routines for Dorothy’s sleek, 
new Dune Road friends. He heard the 
shriek of a siren as it broke suddenly 
over the sounds of the drunken people 
on the porch. Some of the guests giggled 
when a cop got out of the car, came up 
on the porch and called Mope’s name. 
“You Taylor?” 

Mope knew right away that it was 
about Johnny. 

“Your son’s been hurt. Broke his 
arm. Cut up some. They got him over 
to the hospital in town.” 
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“I’ll come right away,” Mope had said. 
“Can you take me?” 

Dorothy had hurried up to them then, 
her voice high and shrill, demanding to 
know what had happened. 

“It’s Johnny,” Mope had said. “He’s 
been hurt. Come on.” 

“You go, hon,” she said. “I can’t leave 
all these people.” 

As the car had turned, wheels screech¬ 
ing on the gravel, headlights sweeping 
the porch, Mope had seen his wife’s face. 
She was smiling, a brief, horrible expres¬ 
sion impaled in that instant of light, a 
red-lipped grimace of cruel satisfaction. 
In that brief second he saw her as she had 
always been and then he dismissed her 
completely and forever and thought only 
of his son and pain. 

By the time Mope got to the hospital, 
Johnny was asleep. His arm had been 
set, the cuts bandaged, the morphine had 
taken effect. He was sleeping quite 
soundly, his thin face pale and somehow 
boyishly defiant and brave. Mope 
looked down at him and, for the first time 
in many years, wept openly. When he 
came out of the room, the cops who had 
driven him over were waiting. The squat, 
moon-faced one who had come up on 
the porch was angry. 

“What’s the idea givin’ a kid that age 
a big hack like that to drive?” 

Mope did not tell him that Johnny had 
taken the car without his knowing it. He 
did not even know Johnny could drive. 
He was only thirteen years old then. 

“Kid like that ought to been in bed 
hours ago,” the cop went on. “Although 
how he could sleep with all that racket—” 

Something in Mope's eyes stopped the 
cop then and he wrote out the rest of his 
report and Mope signed it. Mope stayed 
until six that morning, but Johnny did 
not wake up until after he was gone. 
That morning he had to take a 7:22 train 
into the city to get there in time for the 
nine-o'clock rehearsals of a new show. 
It was not so much that he couldn’t have 
missed the rehearsal, but that he couldn’t 
bear to face the boy, wouldn’t have 
known what to say. He saw him that 
night at six-thirty when he got back 
from the city. Johnny was home by then, 
propped up in bed, blank-faced. 

Mope stood in the center of the room, 
embarrassed. 

“You feel all right, now?” he asked. 

“I’m okay,” the boy said. 

Mope started to walk toward the bed, 
but at that moment Dorothy came into 
the room, her sharp face malevolent. 

“He’s nothing but a little thief,” she 
said. “He deserves to be—” 

“Get out!” Mope said. 

But after she left, the boy would not 
look at him. 

L ESS than three months later. Mope 
j divorced his second wife. He bought 
the large house on Madison Avenue and 
he and his son moved to the city. Mope 
enrolled him in a private school, watched 
him drive off every morning, sitting 
straight-backed and seemingly bored in 
the back seat of the limousine, eyes fixed 
on the stiff neck of the chauffeur. 

A headmaster called a few weeks later, 
to explain to Mope why Johnny Taylor’s 
incorrigible behavior could no longer be 
tolerated at Blakely for Boys. Johnny 
was expelled. • Mope tried dozens of 
other schools. He gave Johnny almost 
everything he asked for, the speedy 
motorcycle, charge accounts at Fifth 
Avenue stores, flying lessons and, at 
seventeen, even a suite of rooms of his 
own in a hotel on Fifty-ninth Street. 

The older Johnny Taylor grew, the less 
the conversation that passed between 
father and son. The occasional meetings 
were almost invariably to straighten out 
something Mope’s son had done, some* 
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money or influence could fix. 
inny Taylor never came to his father, 
pe always called him to the house. 
What’s it this time?” Mope would say. 
‘Nothing important.” 

That isn't the way I heard it.” 

The son would look at him coldly, his 
e blank and detached. 

‘How did you hear it?” 

‘I always hear it. And it’s always 
uble” 

‘I'm okay.” 

Mope did not really mind fixing what- 
ter it was, but he sometimes wished 
i;re was something else he and Johnny 
Id talk about. He was surprised one 
y to see his son at the ball game. He 
ked back for an instant, up into the 
mdstand behind his box on the third- 
se lipe and saw Johnny sitting alone, 
ope, who loved the game, hadn't men- 
ned it to Johnny in years. He debated 
dng Johnny to join him in the box, 
t was afraid of embarrassing him and 
invading his privacy. He had had him 
the carpet a few days before. 

At the next session, four months later, 
ope remembered about the ball game. 

Saw you at the ball game,” he said 
ddenly, interrupting his queries about 
hnny’s latest trouble. “Last August.” 

Did you?” Johnny said,-politely, dis- 
itly. “I go often.'* 

Good game,” his father said. 

“I used to play it some,” Johnny said. 
Their eyes met for a moment and then 
k older man looked away. They never 
isntioned baseball again. Mope knew of 
way of bringing it up and the trouble 
hnny kept getting into grew to be more 
ious. He cracked up a three-thousand- 
liar speed boat one afternoon, break- 
his shoulder and dumping the party 
people with him into Peconic Bay. 
obody else was hurt, but two of the 
Is sued and Mope settled out of court, 
made all the tabloids for three days 
nning. Mope overheard one of his 
g writers remark, “Trying to kill him- 
f, that kid is getting more laughs than 
old man.” 

When Mope Taylor married for the 
lrd time, he thought a long time before 
oding his son an invitation. It was to 
a quiet wedding, just a few theater 
ends at the house, befitting the union 
a man fifty-one years old with a 
pman twenty years his junior. Johnny 
dn’t come to the wedding. He sent a 
re. It read, “Congratulations,” and 
*ope could not understand, reading it, 
hether the word had been'written in 
cerity or sarcasm. 

Regina, Mope’s third wife, had worked 
th him on the radio show for the past 
Ight years. She was one of the agency 
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crowd, a well-liked, practical young 
woman and one of the few people with 
whom Mope could talk without feeling 
too much of a strain. She was as fair 
and competent as a wife as she had 
always been in conducting her part of his 
radio show. She was not a gregarious 
person. She enjoyed the house, and Mope 
liked having her in it. Her voice was soft, 
the way Claire’s had been, and he often 
slipped up and called her Claire, but she 
took it good-naturedly enough. She even 
told him once that she knew Claire was 
the only woman he had ever loved. It 
surprised and disturbed him slightly, but 
he was rather pleased that someone un¬ 
derstood that. 

T HE most startling afternoon in Mope 
Taylor's life occurred one June day, 
some eight months after his marriage to 
Regina. He had left rehearsal around 
four o’clock and gone to the house on 
Madison Avenue for a short nap. He 
had just settled back in a chair in the 
living room, ready to relax, when the 
maid knocked on the door and said his 
son wished to see him. Mope felt a sud¬ 
den shiver of fright go through him. In 
all the years, Johnny had never come to 
see him, except when summoned. This 
time he was certain that it was really 
going to be bad. 

Johnny came into the room slowly, his 
face not quite as masked as usual, some¬ 
thing of defiance in it, an expression 
Mope had not seen on it since Johnny 
had been thirteen or fourteen. Mope 
got up out of the chair, confused and 
awkward, then sat down again. His son 
took a few stiff steps nearer to him. 

“What’s happened?” Mope said, his 
voice almost pleasant. 

“I want to tell you something.” 

“All right,” Mope said, “let's have it.” 
“I want to tell you,” his son said, hesi¬ 
tantly, “that I’m going into the theater.” 

Mope looked at his son in astonish¬ 
ment, his round, protruding mouth 
slightly open, his small eyes wide and 
uncomprehending. He felt that it was 
some sort of a joke, and he knew jokes 
very well, but this was beyond him. He 
shifted around in the chair. 

“And just what would you do in the 
theater?” he asked. 

“I think I can do comedy,” his son 
said. There was a faint brief smile on 
his lips. “I think I can.” 

The lines on Mope’s face hardened. 
He stopped squirming in the chair. He 
saw it all then, and for the first time in his 
life, hatred and anger welled up against 
his son. It would be the crowning stunt, 
the one thing the boy could do that 
would hurt him most. He could publicly. 
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openly make a spectacle of himself in his 
father’s profession, subject both of them 
to ridicule and derision in the most obvi¬ 
ous and deliberate manner. Mope’s 
mouth closed, twisted in scorn, his eyes 
cold and derisive. 

“You couldn’t even be a chorus boy,” 
he said. “You couldn’t even learn a time 
step.” 

His son’s face resumed its old, mask¬ 
like expression. 

“I couldn’t be worse than a lot of the 
dead jokers you’ve had in your shows.” 

Mope lowered his eyes from his son’s 
face. He was certain the boy meant him. 
He saw Johnny sitting in the audience 
again, straight-backed, unyielding, his 
face frozen, completely unmoved by the 
performance on the stage, not seeing any¬ 
thing funny in his father’s antics, not 
understanding them, despising them. 

“Forget it,” Mope said wearily. 
“You’re not going to do it.” 

“I’m okay,” his son said, unconsciously 
slipping back into the language he had 
always used whenever he was in trouble. 
“I just wanted you to know.” 

He went then, quickly, leaving the old 
man alone and bitter in the chair in the 
big house, lost and hopeless, and then, 
after a while, filled with pity for his son. 
When Regina came home, he did not tell 
her about the visit. He did not want to 
talk to anyone about it. 

Mope did not hear a word from, or 
about, his son for almost a month. He 
felt sure that the insane idea would pass 
from Johnny’s mind, that he would, this 
one time, be rational and take it out on 
him in some other way, another smashup, 
a girl, or a long, drunken flier through the 
bars of the city. He waited almost hope¬ 
fully for one of Johnny’s escapades. 

It was Regina who brought him the 
news. She showed it to him in the paper 
one morning, her face puzzled and 
amused. An item in one of the columns 
read: “Mope Taylor’s unusual son, 
Johnny Taylor, is one of the working 
members of the summer theater group 
at Reddington Playhouse in Vermont. 
Mope’s enfant terrible has taken the stage 
name of Johnny Marsh.” 

Mope put down the paper slowly. 
Marsh had been Claire’s maiden name. 
Regina silently poured him another cup 
of coffee, watching his face carefully. 

“Why do you suppose he’s doing this?” 
she asked, gently. 

“I don’t know,” Mope said; it was 
obvious he did not want to talk about it. 

T HROUGH sources he had always 
used, Mope surreptitiously kept track 
of his son. He knew he was making the 
rounds on Broadway, and Mope found 
out what was happening. Some pro¬ 
ducers were seeing Johnny out of curi¬ 
osity, some because of his father, shaking 
his hand and asking, “How’s Mope?” and 
recalling times Mope had worked for 
them. Some, knowing Johnny’s reputa¬ 
tion, avoided him completely. Nobody 
had a job for him. 

On Forty-seventh Street one day, 
Mope ran into Henry Stahler, who had 
produced one of his early shows. Stahler 
greeted him effusively, as always, wring¬ 
ing the small man’s hand, and beaming. 

“Your boy was in to see me the other 
day,” he leered. “That son of yours! 
Wanted a job in the new thing I’m doing. 
Say, what is this, Mope? Is he serious? 
Figured he needed a little lecture, so I 
gave him. one. Told him there was no 
reason a young man with his money 
should be trying to take the bread out of 
the mouth of some actor who needs the 
dough. Say, Mope, did you put this bug 
in his head?” 

“I don’t know anything about it,” 
Mope said, looking away. 

“How crazy can that kid get?” Stahler 
said, jovially. “Say, remember the time 
he—” 

But Mope moved away, on down the 
street, his head down against the chill 
December wind, holding his high- 


crowned felt hat with trembling fingers. 
He found out, later that week, that 
Johnny was in need of money again. But 
this time, he did not send him any. 

On the first of the year, his radio show 
moved out to the West Coast to allow him 
to do the movie a year for which he was 
contracted. Time seemed to stand still in 
the warm, pleasant climate. Mope 
thought of Johnny constantly, fought 
against sending him money. The fling, he 
knew, would soon be over. But he grew 
restless and weary and the Hooper rating 
on his show took a drop. 

). 

W HEN Mope came back from Cali¬ 
fornia, in April, the house on 
Madison Avenue looked good and the 
brisk spring wind seemed to put new life 
into him. The very next morning after he 
and Regina got in, Mope had all the 
New York papers brought to him. He 
opened to the sports pages to read about 
the Giants winding up spring training, 
about the Yanks’and how DiMag was 
doing. Then he turned to the theater 
section and there was Johnny’s picture. 

The serious face of his son, looking at 
him from the page, did not" seem real to 
Mope. The caption under the picture 
was brief: “Johnny Marsh, one of the 
principals in Laughter in the Streets, a 
musical opening at the Grand soon.” 

Regina had seen it, too, and came into 
the paper-scattered bedroom to tell him. 

“What are you going to do?” she 
asked. 

“Nothing,” Mope said, after a mo¬ 
ment. “What can I do?” 

“You ought to see him,” she said. 
“Should I call him?” 

“No,” Mope said, “don’t do anything.” 
The week before Laughter in the 
Streets opened was a very long one for 
Mope. Regina had not mentioned it 
since their first conversation a month be¬ 
fore, but on the day of the opening she 
asked Mope if he were going. He shook 
his head and went on eating his lunch, the 
food churning in his stomach. He had 
planned on going for a walk with Regina 
that afternoon and then to the newsreels, 
the way they often did, but when the time 
came to go, he did not feel up to it. He 
spent the afternoon alone and restless in 
the living room. At dinner, he sat silent, 
feeling Regina’s eyes on him, pityingly. 

“You’d better go, Mope,” she said, 
finally, speaking almost as she would to 
a small boy. 

Mope’s eyes met hers, trapped and 
pleading. 

“I haven’t even got tickets,” he said. 
“I got you one,” she said. “In the 
second balcony. I thought you’d rather 
sit there.” 

Mope was grateful that she under¬ 
stood he had to go and that he had to go 
alone. 

He reached the theater shortly after 
the curtain had gone up. He climbed the 
stairs and pushed through the dark to 
his seat unnoticed, stumbling and eliciting 
a few grumbles from the spectators 
whose vision was fleetingly blocked. He 
sat down, perspiring, closed his eyes, 
briefly, and heard laughter. 

Mope opened his eyes. Johnny was 
on stage and Mope concentrated on the 
figure far below him, seeing nothing else, 
his small, gray eyes following every 
move, fixed, unbelieving. His son’s voice 
reached out to him. A chill swept over 
him. He felt cramped and cornered 
under a spotlight and it seemed as though 
Johnny were alone on the stage, perform¬ 
ing for him. 

He began to hear the laughter. Mope 
knew, instinctively, that what Johnny 
had said should have been funny, but he 
could not understand why they were 
laughing. Johnny’s movements, the 
erect, effortless, sliding walk, the way he 
talked, the things he said, the strange, 
high-pitched voice did not have any 
element of comedy in them for Mope. 
He saw only Johnny and as he watched 
him he began to feel sick and the sickness 
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Johnny was just being himself on 
jge. His whole life was there, in 
imovement of his features, his body, 
the tone of his voice. It was all 
! the tragedy, frustration and help- 
s, the sadness, the loneliness and 
all the frailties that had ob- 
him from boy to man. 
waves of laughter all around him 
(scalding sounds, noises that told 
they were laughing at the tragic 
on the stage, the pitiful figure, 
mg without sympathy, with scorn, 
rigid, his face still and expression- 
■ut mixed with his pity and shame 
certain strange respect for what 
oy was doing down there on the 
There was nothing to laugh at 
tope hated them for laughing. They 
|nly the surface, the long, graceful, 
dw ludicrous body, the queer, tor- 
sounds he made with the high- 
voice. 

could not understand how what 
by was doing held them. They did 




ant tuf 
fan 
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- what he saw, the truth behind 
i, the figure down there on the stage 
make them laugh. They did not 
H'rstand what had gone into it, the 
A and misery of the boy in the bed 
i the broken arm, the loneliness of 
ood, the youngster with everything 
e world and nothing at all, the 
rless, the unwanted, the confused, 
e saw it, painfully, years in one 
ment down there on the stage. He 
'it and understood, more painfully, 
much his son had really seen and 
land had been hurt and was now 
It was not funny at all to Mope. 

|WAS some time before he realized, 
tching Johnny, why the things he 
to make audiences laugh had not 
funny to his son, either. It was a 
of commenting on a life that had 
lacking in the things he had needed 

* esperately, the warmth, the under¬ 
ding, the friendliness of other human 
fes that had never existed for him in 
oyhood or the years that had fol- 

d. He thought of his son’s mother, 

e. She had understood that about 
too, and had never laughed at him. 
now he knew why Johnny had never 

w ajhed, either. 

.4* * |fter it was over, Mope did not go 
^aistage. He walked all the way home, 
Ke slowly than he had ever moved, 
^stopped only once, at a telegraph 
fi.e, to send a wire. Regina was wait- 
ij^lup for him and her eyes asked him 
^-i^question, but he only nodded to her 
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and smiled, vaguely, and went up to his 
room. 

Regina brought all the papers in to 
him the next morning, her face flushed 
and excited. After a while, watching him 
as he read, she knew he was embarrassed 
because she was there and she smiled and 
left him. He sat up more erectly in the 
bed then and went on reading. 

“. . . the show, itself, is glaringly weak 
in script, but the hilarious, droll, touch¬ 
ing artistry of Johnny Marsh, Mope 
Taylor’s son, wrings every ounce of 
comedy out of it, adding much that is 
not even there.” 

Mope picked up another paper. “Last 
night a young man who had only proved 
to the world how worthless the son of a 
celebrity can become, proved something 
else which none of us had ever suspected, 
that he is possessed of a very great talent 
for comedy. Johnny Marsh in Laughter 
in the Streets, is the most sparkling, 
original comedian to come up the pike 
since his famous father. Mope Taylor, 
opened in the Goldwell Follies some 
twenty-five years ago.” 

He kept on reading. “Proving that 
talent must be an inherited quality, a 
youngster named Johnny Marsh let fly 
with both barrels last night, convulsing 
the audience at the Grand Theater with 
his brilliant comedy performance in 
Laughter in the Streets. Like his cele¬ 
brated father, Mope Taylor, Johnny 
Marsh is a very funny guy. . . 

A FTER he had finished all of them, he 
il started again from the beginning, 
and then he noticed the interview with 
Johnny. It was very short, a box at the 
bottom of the page, headed, Son Of 
Comedian Watched His Father. “Mope 
Taylor’s son,” it began, “regardless of all 
you and everyone else has read about 
him over the years, is an unusually 
reticent young man when approached on 
the subject of his new career and how he 
happened to become a comedian. 

“In a very brief interview, conducted 
backstage after the final dress rehearsal 
of Laughter in the Streets, Johnny Marsh, 
as he will be known on the stage, did say, 
quietly, ‘Maybe I won’t be any good 
on Monday night. I don’t know. A 
comedian is seldom funny to himself. 
But if I have anything at all, it is because 
I’ve always studied my father seriously. 
I’ve watched the way he worked, tried to 
understand the basic motivations behind 
comedy, which he knows so well. I hope 
someday that I can be as genuine an 
artist as he is, as great a performer. But,’ 
he added, ‘I don’t see how I can make 
it.’ 

“As you know,” the paragraph that 
had been added said, “Johnny was well 
on his way to making it last night.” 

Mope put down the paper. He thought 
of the wire he had sent his son last night 
and wished he had said more, wished 
there had been a way of saying what he 
really had felt. But there was no way 
of saying it, because he had never been 
able to reach him, he had never been 
able to develop that talent, the one of 
being a father. All the wire had said 
was, “I’m very proud of you,” and he 
had signed it, “Your father, Mope.” 

Regina came into the room then. She 
looked at him anxiously her face puzzled. 
Mope looked up at her and smiled, wryly. 

“Well,” he said, “they're pretty good.” 

“Johnny just called,” she answefed, her 
face still puzzled. “He said to tell you 
that there’s a ball game this afternoon.” 

Those who saw Mope Taylor hurrying 
into the Polo Grounds that afternoon, 
those who yelled, excitedly and laugh¬ 
ingly at the sight of him, “There’s Mope! 
Hey, Mope!” were gladdened by how 
personally and proudly he seemed to look 
at each of them, how cheerfully his frail 
arms flapped as he hurried along in his 
customary jerky gait, trying to keep up 
with the thin young man who strode 
gracefully beside him. 

The End 
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‘Take it, Belle,” he said. “Take it- h 
all or any part.” Belle shook her hea 


K evin O’Neil stood smiiin 

to himself in a corner of th 
* creaking elevator. Whe 
the elevator stopped at the sevent 
floor, he pressed a crisp bill into th 
hand of the colored elevator bo; 
“Buy yourself a horse, Edwin,” h 
said. 

Edwin grinned so hard that his eai 
quivered. “Ill buy him, and you b< 
him, M r. O’Neil,” he said. “Thanks 
million.” 

“Don’t thank me, Edwin,” Kevi 
told him. “Thank a filly name 
Bouncing Betsy, who is a filly th; 
hates to see another filly’s tail ahea 
of her. Also, Edwin, let us be gratefi 
to a robust three-year-old known ; 
Geronimo. He finishes so far ahea 
I think they give him uranium in h 
oats.” 

“Two on the nose, Mr. O'Neil 
That's mighty fine,” Edwin said. Th 
buzzer in the elevator gave a shor 
complaining whine, and Edwin pi 
his hand on the cable. 

“Not only two on the nose,” Kevi 
said, “but one after the other in th 
first and the second. This will teac 
my fat friend Freddie Oppenheim nc 
to stand me up when we have a dat 
for the races. All his life Freddi 
has—” 

The buzzer complained again, th 
time at some length, but Edwi 
ignored it. He leaned forward out c 
the car, his eyeballs rounded and fixe 
with awe upon Kevin. “You mea 
the double, Mr. O’Neil? You hit tb! 
daily double!” 

Kevin, fat with self-love, nodded 
“And if that Freddie, who's dumbe 
than a horse and not nearly so prett; 
had met me as he promised, he tc 
would be a wealthy man today— L<| 
it be a lesson to you, Edwin.” Hj 
jerked a thumb at the buzzer whic 
had begun snarling on a continuoi 
note. 

“What you going to do with all th; 
money, Mr. O’Neil?” Edwin asked. 

“Ask no more,” Kevin answered 
“Soon the wintry winds will blow, an 
this fleabag will see me no more, 
shall be sitting in the sunshine 
Hialeah. For many years I have bee 
striving, Edwin, for many winters c 
slush and sleet and chills and cough 
to raise me a comfortable nut for Flo 
ida, and—” The buzzer's snarl w; 
now a series of convulsive curse 
“You want to lose your job, Edwir 
I’ve already told you w'hat Fredd; 
lost by not being punctual.” He stoo 
smiling expansively as Edwin’s roum 
brown face in the grille sank slow! 
dowmw'ard. 

In his room Kevin locked the doc 
and sat down on the edge of the bee 


Kevin made his pile on a long shot—and lost it on 
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All of which explains why General Motors is 
now the world's largest builder of locomotives, 
and why smart travelers say “the best trains 
follow General Motors locomotives! 11 
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k -ached into his pocket and pulled 
roll of bills big enough to choke 
s o, he thought, not a horse. What 
Jutude!— Big enough to choke a 
,potamus. Lingeringly he counted 
■oney, laying it out neatly edge to 
[till it looked like a green counter- 
(covering the bed, and as he dreamily 
^plated the green expanse, there 
l in his mind’s eye a vision of pink 
mgos and towering palms, a sky 
I'and blue, and himself sitting in the 
is at Hialeah picking the winners 
a warm sea breeze ruffled his shirt- 
es. 

.eddie the fathead, he thought—as 
as Kevin had known him, he’d 
|iled about getting onto a sure thing, 
lere when Kevin had finally found 
n him, Freddie hadn’t shown up at 
rVack. In exultation Kevin reached 
► the telephone. “Hello, Fatso,’’ he 
id say. “Hello and goodby. Shortly, 
r ood man, I leave for Florida, having 
ecently acquired at the races a big 
, of money.” 


■nera 


Wlffl 


THEN he got the number, it was not 
' Freddie but Freddie’s wife who 
ered. Her voice sounded so strange 
he did not recognize it at first. “Is 
u, Belle?” he asked hesitantly, 
tevin,” she said. There was a long 
c. Then she went on. “I’ve been 
g to get you.” Her voice broke, 
^in, there’s bad news—very bad.” 
or God’s sake, Belle!” he said. “Tell 
Is it Freddie?” 

. es,” she said. He heard her gulp, 
s been badly hurt. I’m frightened, 
n t 

^ever mind now,” he told her. “I’ll 
ght over.” 

fes,” she said. “Hurry, Kevin, 
se.” 

must be bad, he thought, gathering 
lis money and stuffing it into his 
cet, because he’d never heard Belle 
hing but calm though she’d had good 
Jon over the years to be blowing up 
| y day what with being married to a 
ke-crazy, two-for-a-cent gambler like 
r Jdie, a man as worthless as himself, 
J lys looking for the easy dollar and 
l sure thing instead of working at a 
|dy job and bringing home an en- 
epe every week. But she was a good 
i<aan and a proud woman, Belle was, 

( 'never had he heard a complaint from 
or a plea for help in her troubles, 
was the saving grace of Freddie, he 
■ himself as he climbed the stairs of 
IjShabby walk-up, that he loved Belle 
llaybe not more than he loved the 
m:s, yet loved her with all that was 
ltd in him. And good he was, a good 
tnd. And but for the gambling weak- 
\(L> in him, a good man. As he saw the 
n r already ajar for him, his heart sank 
.the silence behind the door, a silence 
death itself. 


Belle came to meet him as he entered 
the room. He could not tell that she had 
been crying, but when he put his arms 
awkwardly around her, she leaned hard 
against him, and he heard a dry, rasping 
sob. 

“Belle,” he said huskily, “is it that 
bad?” 

She rested against him another mo¬ 
ment without answering and then drew 
away. “The doctor’s still with him,” 
she said. “I think he’s dying, Kevin.” 

“Ah, now," he said. “Don’t talk like 
that. Tell me what it was happened to 
him.” 

She told him, her mouth trembling, but 
her voice steady. Fred had gone out 
after lunch, saying that he was going to 
meet Kevin at the track. Ten minutes 
later they’d brought him back—he’d been 
hit by a truck; the wheels had gone over 
him. 

“Just like that,” Kevin said. 

“I’ve lost him,” she said. 

“Don’t say that. Belle.” He looked 
toward the bedroom door. “If the doc¬ 
tor’s still with him—” He took her hand. 
“Look,” he told her, “you know what 
these doctors can do nowadays. Miracles, 
Belle. You know that. We’ll have Fred¬ 
die in a hospital. Yes, and with the best 
of care. Nurses going double around 
the clock, and the doctor in bed beside 
him.” He gripped her hand hard. “We’ll 
have him up again, Belle, never you fear.” 

She gave him a small, tight smile. 
“You’re a good man, Kevin,” she said. 

He knew what made her disbelieve 
him. “Look!” He pulled the roll of bills 
out of his pocket. “Look,” he said again, 
“bigger than a Florida grapefruit. You 
could buy a whole hospital with that. 
Take it. Belle,” he said. “Take it. All 
or any part. I could get no pleasure out 
of it with him lying on his back in 
there—” 

She shook her head quickly. “Not a 
penny of it, Kevin. It’s yours. And be¬ 
sides we don’t need it.” 

“I know better, Belle,” he said. 

“Not a penny,” she told him again. 
She twisted about to look at the bedroom 
door. “Why doesn’t that doctor tell me 
something?” she said. “I’ve been sitting 
here—I’m afraid to go in, and I’m afraid 
of his coming out.” 

“I'll go in,” Kevin said. 

“And you’ll call me, Kevin?” 

“Yes,” he said. “I’ll call you, Belle.” 

He went across the room, opened the 
door, and closed it behind him. The air 
was heavy. On the pillow his friend’s 
large, squarish face looked oddly col¬ 
lapsed. 

From beside the bed, his fingers firm 
on Freddie’s pulse, the capable-looking 
young doctor glanced up. 

Kevin whispered, “I’m his friend. Doc. 
I came in to find out—” 

The head on the pillow moved slowly 
from side to side, and the lips puffed a 



short breath out. The doctor leaned 
forward. “He’s coming to now,” he 
said. 

“Then he’ll be all right, Doc?” Kevin 
asked quickly. 

The doctor shook his head, his eyes on 
Freddie’s face. “He’s all smashed up in¬ 
side.” He hesitated and then said 
quietly. “He’s going to die in a little 
while.” 

“Ah, no!” Kevin said. 

The head on the pillow stirred, and 
Freddie’s voice whispered thinly, “Belle?” 

Kevin went to the bedside. “Freddie?” 
he said. 

The eyelids lifted slowly. “It’s you, 
Kev.” 

“Yes, Freddie. I’ll call Belle.” 

The pale lips puffed and subsided. 
“I’m a goner, hey, Kev?” 

“No,” Kevin said loudly. “You’re 
going to be all right, Freddie. The doc 
here says so.” 

“What’s going to become of Belle?” 
the whisper asked. “I was always going 
... I was always going to hit a sure 
thing ... a sure thing, a big pile of money 
. . . and give it to her ... all of it.” 

“You will yet, Freddie,” Kevin told 
him. He bent forward over his friend. 
“You’re going to be up and around in no 
time,” 

“Thirty-five bucks is all . . . is all we 
got in the world. Alive or dead ... I 
was never good for her,” the whisper 
complained. 

“You’ll be up in no time,” Kevin in¬ 
sisted. He paused. His eyes brightened. 
He added briskly, “I’ll lay money on it. 
I’ll even give you odds—big odds.” 

T HE doctor looked up, frowning at 
him. He motioned toward the door. 
“You’d better call his wife,” he said in 
a rapid undertone. • 

“Sure, Doc. In a minute,” Kevin said. 
He bent forward again. “Listen, Fred¬ 
die. You listening, boy?” 

“A sure thing,” the whisper said. 
“Absolutely a sure thing,” Kevin told 
the eyes. “I’m giving a hundred to one 
I’m so sure. A hundred to one you’ll live. 
How’s that for a bet, Freddie?” He 
snatched the roll of bills out of his pocket 
and held it up before the dying man’s 
face. “I’m putting up,” he said. “See? 
There it is. What do you say, Freddie 
boy? Is it a bet? Is it?” 

The doctor said sharply, “Are you 
crazy, O’Neil? This is no time—” 

“A hundred to one, Freddie!” Kevin 
begged. “Thirty-five hundred to your 
thirty-five. What do you say? Speak 
up, Freddie boy. You got a sure thing at 
last!” 

The whisper was a thread of sound. 
“A sure thing— It’s a bet, Kev.” 

Kevin whirled. “You heard him, Doc! 
It’s a bet.” With nimble-fingered haste 
he counted off the money and thrust it 
into the doctor’s hand. What was left of 
the roll, the two or three bills, he put back 
in his pocket. 

The doctor was staring at him in 
stunned bewilderment. Kevin was al¬ 
ready at the door. “I’m sending his wife 
in, Doc.” He pointed at the money in 
the doctor’s outstretched hand. “A bet’s 
a bet,” he said rapidly. “And I never 
yet welshed on anyone, alive or dead. 
Pay his wife off for me, Doc, and tell her 
I’m leaving for Florida right away.” He 
raised his voice a little. “Goodby, Fred¬ 
die boy,” he said. “Goodby.” 

“Belle?” the whisper said vaguely from 
the bed. 

Kevin opened the door into the living 
room, and Belle sprang up. “He’s asking 
for you, Belle,” he told her. 

“Yes,” she said. “Oh, Fred—” and 
went past Kevin, almost running. 

Kevin hurried down the dimly lighted 
stairs. Outside it was nearly dark. The 
wind was blowing cold out of the north¬ 
east and he shivered and turned his coat 
collar up. Then he lifted his head and 
faced forward into the wind. 

The End 



Don’t do it the hard way. Do it 
the HEUBLEIN way! Serve profession¬ 
al cocktails at home...superb cocktails 
made of the finest liquors by cocktail 
specialists. Just ice and serve. 

Eight kinds at your local liquor store . 

HEUBLEIN’S 

6U- 

COCKTAILS 

G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
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The Solovox, added to 
means more frn for 


ifoivr piano 
evenfone! 



Why? Because the Solovox actually 
adds instrumental solos to piano accom¬ 
paniment. 

Piano playing is a lot more fun for 
everyone when you can add the color¬ 
ful tonal effects of clarinet, trumpet, 
sax, violin, cello, organ voices, and a 
great many more. You just play the 
small keyboard of the Solovox with 
your right hand. At the same time, you 
accompany yourself on the piano with 
your Ujt hand. 

Maybe you play piano by ear. Per¬ 
haps you’re a hesitant beginner. It 
makes no difference. The wide variety 
of effects obtainable with the Solovox 
makes your music all sound wonderful. 

If you already own a piano, or plan 
the purchase of a new one, don’t miss 
the world of extra fun you can have 
with a Solovox. 

Here’s what you do—stop in at the 
nearest Solovox dealer’s today. Try 


the Solovox yourself! See how easy 
it is to play the same tune a dozen 
different ways—how simple it is to 
control the volume from a mere whis¬ 
per to a rich full voice. 

Learn how the Solovox* can be at¬ 
tached to or removed from any piano 
in seconds. Does not mar the finish. 
It will not affect the normal opera¬ 
tion, allowing the piano to be played 
separately at any time. Send the cou¬ 
pon to learn how to get more fun out 
oiyour piano! 


ol 


oVox 


MADE 


BY THE MAKERS OF THE HAMMOND ORGAN 



Hammond Instrument Company, 4244 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 

Without obligation, please send me Check, if you also wish full de¬ 


full information about the Solovox. 


Name- 


tails about the Hammond Organ. 


Address- 
City_ 


_P.O. Zone- 


-State- 
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DOES THE ARMY WANT THE RESERVEi 

Continued from page 25 


“If this plan had been implemented,*' 
says General Evans, “it would have 
given us an adequate national security 
program. -But it wasn't!'* 

He cites this as an example. Although 
the Marshall policy specifically banned 
the formation of any kind of pools, more 
than 500 composite reserve units have 
been set up. “These,'* Evans states, “are 
nothing more nor less than the same old 
wartime pools which every officer and 
G.I. detested so much.** 

Disregard of the reserves has taken 
many other forms,, too, according to 
Evans. Until recently the Army did not 
allow reserve officers to belong to offi¬ 
cers’ clubs on military posts, even to pur¬ 
chase at a post exchange. 

When The Reserve Officers’ Associa¬ 
tion petitioned.Congress to extend com¬ 
missary privileges to reserves retired for 
physical disability, many of them veter¬ 
ans crippled by wounds suffered in ac¬ 
tion, the War Department^opposed and 
defeated the move. 

It would set a bad precedent, the regu¬ 
lars argued, despite the fact that retired 
personnel of the Regular Army do have 
such privileges. 


A Suggestion to Improve Morale 


In New York, one of the rare Regular 
Army officers concerned about the poor 
morale among reservists proposed to 
First Army headquarters that it arrange 
for the participation of a reserve officer 
and enlisted man in the ceremonies at 
which President Truman was presented 
with a degree by Fordham University. 

“It would help raise the prestige of the 
reserves," he urged. 

The proposal got exactly nowhere. 
First Army refused to suggest it to 
Washington. Only Regular Army per¬ 
sonnel were on hand at the ceremony. 

The reserves say that some Regular 
Army officers have even been attempting 
to introduce the “caste system” into their 
ranks. An instance of this, reported by a 
reserve officer, occurred at a meeting of 
reserve paratroopers in Atlanta, Geor¬ 
gia. Several score officers and enlisted 
men who had seen action in Normandy 
were present. They all were in civilian 
clothes. 

The Regular Army colonel who pre¬ 
sided at the session (his name is withheld 
out qf consideration for the reserve offi¬ 


cer who told the story) was shockc 
learn that the reserve officers and enl 
men were sitting together. 

“There is too much fraternization 
between officers and enlisted men, 
said. “I want it to stop." 

One paratrooper captain was so 
noyed that he got up and walked 
He has not been to another meeting, 
reports that a large number of enL 
reservists have also stayed away. 

Enlisted reservists as a whole I 
been particularly infuriated by this rc 
to the military caste system. IV 
point to the fact that a War Depart: 
board chairmaned by Lieutenant ( 
eral James H. Doolittle itself sev< 
condemned the Army for “irregulai 
and injustices in the handling of 
listed personnel.*’ This board, in ^ 
1946, demanded that the Army adof 
new philosophy in the military ord< 
policy of treatment of men, especial] 
the ranks, in terms of advanced cone 
of social thinking.’’ 

“Not only has the Army failed to c 
out this recommendation,** it was su 
“but it is actually trying to superimj 
its outworn caste ideas on the civilian 
diery, too." 

What does the Army say about 
these varied charges? Recently, Se 
tary of the Army Kenneth C. Royall 
queried about them. He replied, “S 
I became Secretary of the Army 
July, I have not had an opportunit 
look into the question, so I have no 
tion of what is going on in either the 1 
serves or the National Guard." 

Lieutenant General Manton S. E, 
speaking for the Army, had this 
say: “The Army of the United Stati 
a three-legged structure whose legs 
the Organized Reserve Corps, the 
tional Guard and the Regular Ar 
Before anyone gives credence to cha 
that the Department of the Army is 
interested in the reserve, or any o 
component, he should realize that 
Army is scarcely likely to chop off 
leg of the structure for which it is 
rectly responsible.’’ 

Other Department of the Army 
cials maintain that the reserve pictui 
“really not as black as it has k 
painted." They say that they sirr 
have not had sufficient time since 1 
Day to get all their plans for the resej 
in shape. They admit that only a sr 
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Making the Ocean a Test Tube 
... to bring you better products 


made a giant test tube for studying the corro¬ 
sive attack of salt water and salt air. 

Many different tests are made on thousands 
of metal specimens. Each is carried out under 
natural conditions expected in service. 

The picture above shows metal panels im¬ 
mersed in the ocean’s own brine. This type of 
test shows how well the metal resists corrosion, 
and also whether it retards the growth of bar¬ 
nacles and other marine life. 

In other tests, metals are exposed on racks 
to salt air and salt spray, or whirled through 
the water at high velocity. 

These and other tests often take months... 
sometimes years. But the object remains the 
same: To discover which metal or alloy is best 
suited to a specific task . 

Just one of the many ways International 
Nickel helps manufacturers bring you better 


products, witn a nana irom Your Unseen t riend 
Nickel. “Unseen," because it's usually combinec 
with other metals. “Your Friend /' because il 
serves you every day. 


Write for your free copy of “The Romance of 
Nickel " This illustrated , 60-page booklet tells 
the story of Nickel , from ancient discovery to 
modern-day use . Address Dept. UtX . 

THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 

New York 5, N.Y. 


EMBLEM yv OF SERVICE 


DLtm yv ur ocnriuL 

A Nickel 

I • * D l M A * * 


® 1943. UN, CO. 


...Your Unseen Friend 


* goes down to the sea... to get the ocean’s 
< verdict on metals and alloys. 

1-re, at Kure Beach, the Atlantic has been 

H 
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$-eye view of Marine Test Basin at Kure Beach, N.C. 
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Step right into real stocking comfort. Treat 
your feet to an elegant pair of Ward Hill Shoes. 
Their knockout styles have styled-in fit... your 
guarantee of livelong-day comfort. 


Get a better fit... more comfort... this way: 


No. 6367 

on the Playboy last. 
Moderately priced 
at belter dealers from 
coast lo coast. 


KNIPE BROS., INC. 
Ward Hill, Mass. 


1. Wear the same weight sock you wear reg¬ 
ularly when you try on shoes. 

2. Let your salesman help you decide your 
size . . . don’t rush. 

3. Insist on an honestly-made shoe, like 
Ward Hill, where there’s as much 
care put inside the shoe as in the 
finish. 


number of officers and enlisted men have 
been assigned to units but ascribe this to 
the fact that many reservists have not 
specifically applied for assignment. Army 
regulations ban the detailing of enlisted 
men to units without their consent. (But 
in this connection, The Reserve Officers’ 
Association states that only one enlisted 
reservist in 24 has been contacted about 
an assignment.) 

Officers on duty in the office of the 
Executive for Reserve and R.O.T.C. Af¬ 
fairs, an Army staff section in charge of 
reserve matters, feel that the policies they 
have evolved arc good ones. The diffi¬ 
culty has been, they declare, that some of 
their plans have not got General Staff 
approval, and that others which have 
been approved have not been adequately 
followed in the field. 


Studying the Civilian Problem 


Secretary of Defense James V. For- 
restal is personally concerned about the 
entire situation. He designated a six- 
man committee, headed by Assistant Sec¬ 
retary of the Army Gordon Gray and 
including representatives of the Navy 
and Air Forces, to make a thorough in¬ 
vestigation of all the civilian components 
of the armed services. 

One point the Gray Committee was 
asked to consider is why the Army and 
air reserves are in such poor condition 
when the naval reserve is flourishing. 

On February 1, 1948, the naval reserve 
numbered 940,000, and was growing at a 
rate of over 12,000 a month. There was 
no evidence of any feuding between the 
regulars and the reserves. Morale was 
sky-high. 

The Navy has a full-fledged program 
in operation for training its reservists. 


Naval craft have been made avqj 
them at every sea and inland p«i 
Navy has also set aside 312 1 
and ship armories for the rcsefc 
addition, it is building them I 75 ( a 
type training centers. These willj 
everything from radio and radatei 
ment, machine shops and gyrofrt 
rooms to libraries, lounges and bo 
galleys. 

Today, naval reserve officers *c/ 
come at every naval installation.*)/^ 
ships’ stores, officers’ clubs, coir 
ries. To make sure there is no dis in / 
tion between the regulars and za L 
on promotions, the Navy Dcjrli 7 
has instituted a new plan linhj 
two together. Each reserve ol;c 
inactive status has been assigned 
lar Navy officer as “a running n 
When the regular becomes elipl 
promotion, so does the reserve 

Credit for the effectiveness ) 
naval reserve program is general 
to Jimmy Forrestal. While he ± 
Secretary of the Npvy, he insistent 
make a real drive to keep its 
happy. It has. And so has the 4 
Corps. Its reserve is also report' 
in splendid condition. 

What about the National Gu 2 
vestigators will find it presents . 
picture. Back under state contrc 
it is short of men but long on ai 
working hard, to prepare itself a 
M-Day force. 

Its published story today is t t 
getting excellent co-operation fin 
Army. But there are those who ir 
ber when things were different. 

For years, the Army had no 
the National Guard, and the se 
was reciprocated. In a top-seen 
ment written on July 12, 1944, 
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During the Mexican trouble in 1916, Dr. James Naismith, the 
founder of basketball and at that time physical director at the Uni¬ 
versity of Kansas, served with the 1st Kansas Regiment on the 
border. On one occasion he was drafted to referee a ten-round 
fight between Privates J. W. Dean and Murphy Bundy, repre 
senting H and L Companies respectively. The rivalry was in¬ 
tense and the betting heavy. The first two rounds were fast and 
even, so was the third until almost the end. Then Dean knocked 
Bundy out cold. The bell saved Bundy, but he was still out as it 
rang for the fourth round. Dean waited confidently to be an¬ 
nounced the winner. Perhaps the good Dr. Naismith disapproved 
of the heavy betting, perhaps his understanding of boxing was 
less complete than his knowledge of basketball, but whatevei 
the reason, his decision was: "Owing to the fact that Private 
Bundy is unconscious and cannot continue the bout, I will call 
it a draw." 

—J. W. Dean (ex-private, H Company), Galesburg, Ill. 
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COLLIER'S will pay a minimum of $25 for each acceptable contribution lo Sporting 
Odd*. Address Sporting Odds, .Collier'*, 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
(Contribution! cannot be returned.) 
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The New "Dutch Paint 

gives Your Home a Lift that Lasts ! 
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e. . . the place you love the best . . . what a lift you get when 
3e it blossom anew in freshly-painted loveliness! 
lh,lhe/> it that way with the paint that's blended just right ... in 
leUnt'flr white ... to stay sparkling bright . . . the new “Dutch Boy" 
in (bfd Paint, 
round', 
rep* 


yenc/ed 


Right to do Each Job Right. 


raj in* 

islind b/ended paint? Because diffetent types of service require different 
nocked of paint. For maximum beauty and protection, white house paint 
nlisibt be made like trim colors . . . not tints like porch and deck paint, 
be an* rhe “Dutch Boy" gives you a completely new line of outside paints 
pfovedjch individually blended by paint chemists to do its own particular 
st right: 

ia leveiPazz!ing Bright White, blended to stay white. 2. Sparkling Tints 
private-^ to stay fresh and true. 3. Gay, glossy Trim Colors blended to 
i]]call mart and bright. 4. Tough, durable Porch & Deck Paint blended 
ist hard wear. 5. Special “Dutch Boy" Primer, blended to seal the 
e, cover better and hug tight. 

-se splendid new “Dutch Boy" Blended Paints are the result of 
jaj30 years of continuous outdoor paint tests . . . the longest re- 
1 project of its kind. So remember, your home’s best friend is the 
1 pli Boy" blend. 

your “Dutch Boy” Dealer now . . . look for his name in your 
ied telephone directory. 

lpu> 11 


In Colors or White 
It’s Blended just Right 
Stay Sparkling Bright! 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS “DUTCH BOY” WHITE LEAD 


J. Bright WHITE Stay White! “Dutch 

Boy” Bright White is self-cleaning! The surface con¬ 
tinually renews itself. . . permits rain to wash away 
dirt. Sets a new standard for hiding! Gives a dazzling 
white finish! 

2. TINTS to Stay True! -Dutch Boy” 

Tints go on crisp and fresh . . . and they stay crisp 
and fresh! Specially blended to assure lasting, uniform 
color, they keep their sparkling good looks! 


3 . TRIM COLORS TS/ended, 0 


Stay Bright! 


“Dutch Boy” Sash and Trim Colors add the finishing 
touch to your home’s protection. They’re blended 
to hold their gloss ... to stay bright and gay! Ideal 
for garden furniture, roo. 


tfended 


4 . PORCH & DECK to Stand Wear! 

“Dutch Boy” Porch & Deck Paint is blended for 
extra toughness. It laughs at punishment from foot 
traffic and weather! 

5. PRIMER 'S/ended,. 

Cover Well and Hug Tight! 

An undercoat of great sealing and hiding power, that 
holds fast. When used under a topcoat of “Dutch 
Boy” Bright White or Tints you get a superior two- 
coat paint job, even on unpainted wood! 


Please send me a free copy of your new color- 
illustrated booklet: “Blended”Beauty ForYovrHome. 


Name 


Address 


City. Zone . 


State 


FREE Color-Scheme Booklet! 


Over 40 full-color illustrations show you how 
to style your home for lasting beauty with the 
new f, Dutch Boy” Blended K 
Paint. For your free copy, 
address Dept. 33, care 
of the nearest office 
listed beloiv. 


. »Mail Coupon Today . 


NATIONAL LEAD CO 
Dept 33 (Address nearest office) New York 6; 
Buffalo 3; Chicago 8; Cincinnati 3; Cleveland 13; 
Pittsburgh 12; St. Louis 1; San Francisco 10 ; Boston 6 
tNational Lead Co. of Mass.); Philadelphia 7 (John 
T. Lewis & Bros. Co.). 





















































DOUBLE 

ACTION 



MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH! 

Sound your "Z" for 
this one Pennsylvania 
oil! . .. Sold coast to 
coast at this sign of 
quality service. 



■ifii I.I ■— 

Tough-fifm PENNZOtL* gives all engines 
an extra margin of safety 



“I wonder how they’d take it if we installed a sugges- 
collier *3 tion box around here for us to drop suggestions in!” » 0 drown 


before he was killed in Normandy, Lieu¬ 
tenant General Lesley J. McNair, com¬ 
mander of the Army Ground Forces, 
even urged that the guard be disbanded 
once and for all. He wrote General Mar¬ 
shall: 

“One of the great lessons of the pres¬ 
ent war is that the National Guard, as 
organized before the war, contributed 
nothing to national defense. ... It was 
necessary to make almost 100 per cent re¬ 
placement of commissioned officers with 
troops from the grade of major general 
down through the grade of colonel and 
to replace an extremely high percentage 
of officers of lower grade. . . . The struc¬ 
ture of the National Guard was pregnant 
with disaster for the entire nation.” 

A National Guard in postwar Amer¬ 
ica, General McNair asserted, is “un¬ 
necessary and undesirable.” His official 
recommendation: “that the National 
Guard be dispensed with as a compo¬ 
nent of the Army of the United States.” 

The Guard Fights Back 

The National Guard replied to this 
statement with accusations that the 
Regular Army had continuously dis¬ 
criminated against it. Major General 
Ellard A. Walsh, president of the power¬ 
ful National Guard Association, told his 
group’s 1946 convention that he had 
proof of 8,000 cases of discrimination. 
Major General George E. Leach of the 
Minnesota National Guard declared, “I 
tell you, gentlemen, the General Staff at 
Washington is soulless . . . not anything 
human.” 

The association passed a resolution 
castigating what it termed “the unwar¬ 
ranted, unjustifiable and indefensible 
treatment accorded many of the non¬ 
regular officers in World War II” and 
demanding that it stop. Then it did more. 
It unleashed one of the slickest cam¬ 
paigns in history to “put the heat on” the 
Army. 

With its strong political ties, it got 
countless governors to talk with Wash¬ 
ington, got friendly congressmen to 
apply a little judicious pressure, too. 

When the War Department chopped its 
1947 appropriations from $110,000,000 
to $50,000,000 the guard arranged for an 
avalanche of protesting telegrams and 
letters to descend upon the Pentagon. 
After that, a delegation of guard lobby¬ 
ists visited General Eisenhower. 

“You can’t do that to us,” Major Gen¬ 
eral Milton A. Reckord, adjutant gen¬ 
eral of Maryland, warned Ike. 

The War Department bowed to this 
pressure and quickly restored $12,000,000 
of the sliced funds. According to the 
National Guard Association, the Army 
has since leaned over backward to give 


the guard what it wishes, including 
brand-new P-80s to fly and some $30,- 
000,000 worth of surplus military fa¬ 
cilities, among them parts of Camp 
Atterbury in Indianapolis and Jackson 
Barracks in New Orleans. However, 
some observers take with a grain of salt 
the statement of General Walsh that the 
National Guard is receiving “splendid 
support” from the Army. They suspect 
that the guard is courting Army favor 
because it fears current moves to con¬ 
solidate it with the reserves. 

Training for the 4,200 guard units is 
going full blast, although some of Secre¬ 
tary Forrestal’s associates are not pleased 
with the type of training it is getting. 
One point made by them is that the guard 
should be schooled now for disaster work 
. . . for civil defense, clearing away rub¬ 
ble, repairing utilities, in other words, 
against an atomic-bomb attack. But this 
is not being done. 

Recruiting for the National Guard has 
been slow. Oklahoma has done the best 
of any state in organizing units, Nevada, 
the worst. That Nevada got started at all 
was due to the activities of a group of 
Reno gamblers. 

The legislature in Carson City ad¬ 
journed without appropriating any state 
funds for the guard, and it looked as if 
Nevada would be left without one. This 
disturbed the patriotically minded oper¬ 
ators of Harold’s Club, a Reno gambling 
resort. It was bad advertising for Ne¬ 
vada, they felt. They therefore chipped 
in some of their own money and opened 
a drive for contributions from other 
private parties. Enough money was 
raised by them for the Nevada guard at 
least to begin work. 

At the end of last summer, the Na¬ 
tional Guard throughout the country 
numbered about 100,000 men. An $850,- 
000 recruiting drive was then launched, 
replete with top radio bands, street signs 
and magazine advertisements, in the hope 
of raising guard rosters at the rate of a 
man a minute for two months, 88,888 in 
all. The hoopla notwithstanding, the 
drive fell about 13,000 short of its goal. 
Major General Kenneth F. Cramer, chief 
of the National Guard Bureau, then sadly 
announced that it would be impossible 
for the guard to reach its projected 
M-Day strength of 683,000 (about three 
times its prewar force) without the en¬ 
actment of Universal Military Training. 

The red-hottest development on the 
entire reserve-National Guard scene is 
the proposal recently made by Major 
General Harry H. Vaughan. The Chief 
Executive’s military aide urged that the 
National Guard be entirely removed 
from state control and merged with the 
Organized Reserve Corps. The outraged 
cries that ensued made bedlams out of 
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in Fashion Harmony Colors 
... to make the most of 
the longer hemlines 
which mean less leg hut 
more leg interest! 
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Lady, wear bells on your toes, too— 
if you want to. Sam-Flush simply 
won’t let you dip hands into scrub- 
water ... or get down on your knees, 
either. Sani-Flush cleans toilet bowls I 
chemically—disinfects, too. All you, 
do is sprinkle Sani-Flush, and toilet 
bowl stainsand film give way toodor- 
less freshness — perfect cleanliness. 

Safe in all toilet systems. Good 
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Jal Guard armories, reserve meet- 
lid the columns of the country’s 
Harry Vaughan couldn't have 
[ ed a greater storm if he had come 
an end to all state sovereignties or 
;r of the Baptist and the Catholic 
rs. 

(Chicago Tribune called his sug- 
‘militarism gone mad.” The New 
Times, however, thought it one 
iould be thoroughly explored, per- 
a Presidential commission.” 

■ ■! 

Ipposed to Annies for States 

han, like President Truman (who 
Colonel Truman on the Army's 
records), has served in both the 
al Guard and the reserves. Sitting 
office in the East Wing of the 
House, Vaughan asserted that 
no reason any more for states to 
rivate armies. He believes that 
raining suffers from joint federal- 
risdiction. He says: 
fc present plan for our security 
Established a National Guard and 
ve, units of which are found in 
ocal community throughout our 
The functions of these over¬ 
units are identical. How much 
fficient these citizen components 
be, if combined into one force, 
only to federal control! 
the event of war, it’s the federal 
ment’s responsibility to defend 
ion, not the states’.” 
ghan holds that legislation can be 
utionally enacted to transfer the 
to federal control. Such a law, he 
ould provide safeguards to insure 
for use by states in an emergency, 
ere is no necessity now for the 
or of a state to have command of 
ce, tank or field artillery units, as 
do now. A governor’s only need 
ops arises in an emergency—a ca- 
he, a hurricane, a race riot or a 
that has got out of hand. For 
like that, governors need only 
y police, not tank outfits or para- 
rs. If the guard is transferred to 
deral government, the law can 


specify that the Army must automatically 
make available troops to any governor 
merely upon his telegraphic request." 

To the statement of Maryland's Gen¬ 
eral Reckord that his proposal is “con¬ 
trary to the Constitution,” General 
Vaughan replied, “It’s no such damned 
thing! Actually, you can say that it has 
been unconstitutional for the federal 
government to have been paying all these 
years for the training of the National 
Guard.'’ 

Vaughan adds, “I discussed this idea 
with Harry Truman 20 years ago and he 
said then that if ever he were in a posi¬ 
tion to do something about it, he would. 
We are interested purely in national se¬ 
curity, and any merger or elimination 
that will aid national security—that is, 
the greatest security for the fewest dollars 
—is what we want.” 

Naturally, the National Guard Asso¬ 
ciation is objecting wildly to the merger 
plan. The Reserve Officers’ Association 
has made no official move for or against 
it. However, its leaders are understood 
to support it. The Army favors the 
move, but silently. It doesn’t care to an¬ 
tagonize the guard. 

It’s anyone's guess, of course, whether 
anything will ever come of the Vaughan 
suggestion. Or whether anything will be 
effectively done to straighten out the re¬ 
serves. Talk of a Congressional inves¬ 
tigation has been heard. Some experts 
are urging that President Truman ap¬ 
point a board of impartial, qualified 
citizens to make a real probe and pro¬ 
duce a program for how the United 
States can best handle the civilian side 
of its Army. A group like the Compton 
Commission which dug into the question 
of Universal Military Training is recom¬ 
mended. 

As one reserve officer, Lieutenant 
Colonel Kermit J. Berylson of New York 
City, a distinguished veteran of five and 
a half years service in the past war and 
14 years in the reserves, says, though, 
“Whatever they do, they’d better do it 
fast, or there won’t be any civilian sol¬ 
diers left to straighten out.” 

The End 
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Old Smuggler Scotch Whisky is composed and 
nurtured with patience and scruple ... and is distin¬ 
guished by great softness and delicacy of flavour. 
Blended and bottled in Dumbarton, Scotland. 


From Scotland for 70 Years 


Blended Scotch Whisky 
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... you’ll choose the best 






U niversal LEADS in bringing you really new, smartly 
designed home cleaning equipment. Whatever your 
needs, there’s a new Universal Vacuum Cleaner... beautiful 
in design, perfect in performance. 

FOR COMPLETE HOME CLEANING ... Buy Universal s Clean- 
Air Tank Type Cleaner with the exclusive ’’Tattle-Tale” 
Light which tells when the dirt bag needs emptying. This 
Cleaner with its 13 attachments has a special knack for every 
cleaning act. 


ano closets 


CLEANS 

RADIATORS 


IF RUGS ARE YOUR CHIEF CONCERN ...You’ll want the Univer¬ 
sal Brush-Type Cleaner with the exclusive ’’Suction-Regu¬ 
lator” which prevents small rugs from dragging. Comes 
with full set of de luxe attachments. 

Whichever h6me cleaning partner you choose, you can rest 
assured that Universal’s traditional quality is built in for long 
life and lasting efficiency. See America’s most complete line 
of Home Cleaning and Floor Maintenance Equipment at 
your dealer’s. Ask him about the special Spring offers. 
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THE FAT OF THE LAND 


Continued from page 50 


disorder. To be perfectly fair, there was 
every reason for them to think that sim¬ 
ple overeating alone could not be the 
cause of overweight. 

For one thing, a doctor with no special 
psychiatric background is inclined to ac¬ 
cept statements made by fat patients 
about their eating habits. In describing 
his diet to his physician the fat person 
will invariably cheat—make it sound 
much more reasonable than it really is. 
He can’t help doing this, as I will explain. 
The doctor, disturbed by the sight of a 
person having grown fat on what seems 
to be just about a normal diet, comes to 
believe that it must be due to some mys¬ 
terious glandular ailment. 

It will help us to get some idea as to 
just what food means to a fat person if 
we try to understand the sort of attrac¬ 
tion whisky has for an alcoholic. The 
normal person enjoys both, but feels no 
great temptation to overindulge in either, 
and he has little or no sympathy for those 
who do consistently, for instance, drink 
too much. Normal people decree that the 
overindulging misfits must be punished. 
The alcoholic is thrown into jail, as in¬ 
sane people used to be. And the fat per¬ 
son is an object of ridicule, as insane 
people used to be. 


Alcoholism Has Similar Phases 



person, absorbed in something else, 
forget a meal entirely. A disgusting} 
may “take away his appetite,” or a 
of delicious smells wafted from 
kitchen may suddenly drive him fr; 
with a desire to eat. 

But eating, to the fat person, ha 
emotional significance quite diffc 
from the enjoyment a normal pc 
gets. The feeling is hard to describt 
is not a conscious delight in the pleas- 
of the tabic. A fat person is not m 
sarily a connoisseur of good food, 
yet food is the most important thin 
his life. Is thi\t too extravagant a si 
ment? It won't seem to be when 
understood that, for the sake of the 
solation he gets from overeating, thi 
person sacrifices his physical com 
his social prestige, his working cfficit 
and even love and health. 

All this isn’t a conscious choice, 
fat person is aware only that he hasn 
the choice when the sacrifices beo /r 
apparent. He sees dimly that he has gj 


1 , 


i 


up much in return for little, and bf* 


It is only in recent years—since the or¬ 
ganization of Alcoholics Anonymous, 
and the publication of material like 
Charles Jackson's magnificent The Lost 
Weekend—that we have in some part 
stopped taking a moral tone on alcohol¬ 
ism. The normal person, whether doctor 
or layman, now realizes that the alcoholic 
can’t ”stop if he wants to,” and that ap¬ 
peals to his better nature are useless. 

The alcoholic, like the other kinds of 
neurotic, has what Dr. Carl Bingcr has 
called “a splinter in his soul,” some more 
or less trivial thing which, because it hap¬ 
pened exactly when and where and how 
it did, has altered the course of his life, 
made him unhappy, and severely dimin¬ 
ished his usefulness to himself and to so¬ 
ciety. 

Now then, just as an alcoholic has dif¬ 
ficulty explaining his compulsion to get 
drunk, so does a fat person have difficulty 
describing the urge he has to overeat. In 
the first place, he doesn't understand it 
himself. He knows only that he eats be¬ 
cause he is hungry. Well, “hungry” can 
be just a word; it may have little or noth¬ 
ing to do with bodily needs. A normal 


ashamed of himself. He tells hm 
what other people have told him, 
losing his fat is only a question of “ 
power.” There are lots of jokes abou 
people and will power. The best rei 
ing exercise, say the wags, is to shake 
head slowly from side to side when 
fered a second helping. No enlighte 
person today would laugh at an alco 
ic's inability to say no to a second dr 
The fat person needs the same kinc 
sympathy. 

I am speaking from my own exp 
ence when 1 say that a fat man has ar 
finite capacity for fooling his doctor, 
for fooling himself. It is hard for an 
us. under the best of circumstances 
face facts about ourselves, but it is 
haps hardest of all for the fat person 

Even the most sympathetic frie 
cannot help regarding him as jus 
little ridiculous, and they cannot 1 
showing it. How simple it would 
they are plainly thinking, if So-anc 
would just stop eating so much. In 
face of this unspoken reproach, 
fat person naturally would welct 
the suggestion that it is not his ea 
habits but his glands that are at fault 
makes him appear to be the victim • 
tragic fate over which he can be 
pected to have no control. 

So in describing his usual dinner, 
instance, the fat man will skip over 
second helpings, the extra piece or 
of bread and butter, and the doi 
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Most for Your Money 


One sure way to protect* your motor car investment is to buy a Kaiser or a Frazer. 
For in either of these ultra-modern cars you buy lasting value. You buy styling 
that will still be out ahead when many of today’s so-called "new” 
cars have been obsoleted by their own manufacturers! 

And at the same time you buy fully postwar engineering! A new power- 
to-weight ratio and truly advanced chassis design give results that 
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can you possibly get more for your transportation money 
than to buy a car that in itself offers insurance •’y 

against high and quick obsolescence? 
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spoonful of sugar in his coffee. He for¬ 
gets to mention the candy bar he bought 
and ate at eleven in the morning, the 
quarter pound of peanuts he casually 
consumed with a beer in the evening, the 
two ham sandwiches and the pint of 
milk he felt the need of at bedtime. 

If he is asked to keep a food diary, to 
make an exact entry for everything he 
eats, he will find another way to cheat. 
Without realizing what he is doing, he 
will go on a sort of diet for the period 
during which he keeps the diary. This 
throws the doctor completely off the 
scent. 

Once in a while a fat person just ups 
and reduces. He gets back to normal 
weight through some combination of 
diet, drugs and exercise, and with none 
of this talk about happiness and unhap¬ 
piness. I did that myself just after I got 
out of college. 1 used to do strenuous ex¬ 
ercises, morning and afternoon, and to 
some extent 1 watched my calories. I 
succeeded in sweating off 40 pounds. Sev¬ 
eral years later I gained it all back, in just 
about the same time it had taken me to 
lose it. I had been what Hilde Bruch calls 
a “thin fat person’'—that is, a person who 
had managed to lose weight, without los¬ 
ing the reason for overeating. 

The psychiatrists recognize a common 
pattern in the lives of fat patients. Most 
of them come of families in which the 
mother has been dominant. They were 
overprotected and not able later to break 
away from the family and fit into adult 
life on their own. 

The function of a mother is primarily 
to feed her young until they are old 
enough to feed themselves. A “mom,” to 
employ the term used by Philip Wylie, is 
unwilling to let her children grow until 
they are independent of her. For some 
reason she regards them as property 
rather than as people in their own right. 
The only way to keep a child completely 
dependent is to hamper his normal devel¬ 
opment—to discourage his friendships, 
disparage his interests in things outside 
the family group, and instill in him a fear 
of new contacts. The only thing that a 
child in this unhappy spot can do with 
the full approval of his mother is to eat. 

In the average American's estimation, 
there is no such thing as a good wife or 
mother who is not a good cook. The 
way to compliment a pie is to say it is as 
good as pie Mother used to make. 

Drawbacks of Meals h la Mom 

The idea of Mom is, in fact, insepara¬ 
ble from the idea of a superabundance 
of food—not, mind you, well-chosen 
food or even, necessarily, well-cooked 
food. Just lots of food. A mom who 
kept her kids on a hygienic low-calorie 
diet would seem to most of us a very 
strange kind of mom indeed. And all 
our celebrations, patriotic, sentimental 
and religious, seem to call for overeat¬ 
ing; the fat person, always uneasily diet¬ 
conscious, is continually being urged to 
take aboard a few more carbohydrates 
“just this once,” because it is some kind 
of special occasion. 

Nowhere so far is there a fat person 
who says to himself, as he digs into an 
overloaded plate, “I am overeating in 
order to console myself for unhappiness 
caused by emotional immaturity, and to 
further insulate myself from further so¬ 
cial challenges by building up a wall of 
fat between me and the world.” 

No; the fat person eats because he is 
hungry, unbearably so. But his whole 
concept of hunger is one that the fat 
person must meet and destroy before he 
can get thin. 

A fat person can't really be hungry, in 
the sense that his body requires nourish¬ 
ment. Actually, he is just tense and anx¬ 
ious—anxious about nothing, anxious 
about everything—and he has learned to 
call that sensation “hunger,” because 
food will temporarily allay it. In much 
the same manner, some alcoholics will 


call the fierce urge toward a drunken 
oblivion “thirst.” 

Food will temporarily soothe the 
nameless anxiety of the fat person, but 
only temporarily. An empty stomach 
can be filled, but who can prepare a meal 
big enough to fill an empty soul? 

Some people support the glandular 
theory for fatness by pointing out that 
many boys and girls begin to get fat with 
the onset of puberty, when the sexual 
organs begin to function. But even for 
a well-adjusted child, puberty is a time of 
great emotional strain. For the timid 
and overprotected child, the strain is un¬ 
bearable. 

As Dr. Bruch pointed out in her ad¬ 
dress before the Academy of Medicine, 
a timid child struggling with the problems 
of early adolescence usually loses the 
sympathy of his mother. His timidity, 
his social awkwardness, his inability to fit 
into an increasingly complex away-from- 
home life, seepito reflect discredit to her, 
to the way she has brought him up. She 
nags him for things which are, after all, 
only symptoms of a dependence which 
she has devoted her life \o building up. 
Thus his anxiety is redoubled, and he 
becomes an even more confirmed habitue 
of the soda fountain and the candy store. 

Occasionally you will hear about some 
unhappy fat person who is perfectly will¬ 
ing to diet, but can’t. It makes him too 
weak. He gets faint from hunger and is 
not able to do his work. The faintness 
must be a product of his mind only, be¬ 
cause his very fat is stored-up food en¬ 
ergy. A fat person on a reducing diet 
may severely cut down on his intake but 
he is still using exactly as many calories 
as his body needs, making up the balance 
from his own fat. 

You can’t use up more food energy 
than your body needs; the extra energy 
that you take in during the course of 



4 T reiuse to shave more than once 
a clay! Bridge club indeed! . . .” 



. . I shaved this morning, and 
if your friends don’t like it . . . 




“I wouldn’t shave more than 
once a day for the Devil him- 
selfl And furthermore . . 



overeating is stored away as fat. 
can't use up less food energy than! 
body needs; the extra energy need! 
an overweight person on a low-J 
diet is provided by his own body. S| 
weakness or fainting is sure to be psj 
genic in origin—a mental rather 
physical failing. It is none the less^ 
for being psychogenic and none thl 
tragic; but the fat person, like the | 
holic. can be helped only by a rc 
approach to his problem. 

Fat people get fat, and stay fat, il 
ways. One is positive and one ncgl 
On the positive side, they overeat; c| 
negative side, they withdraw from 
of the activities of a normal exisl 


A Corny Proverb—But It Wor 

When a fat person becomes acti 
is on his way to reducing—not so 
because of the increased exercise, bi 
cause he is on his way to getting 
better adjustment generally, and i 
to find more valid satisfactions i>| 
than eating. The old saw about eat 
live rather than living to eat is irrita 
smug, but it fits here. Fatness is a \i 
circle. As you get fat, you are les 
less able to grasp the normal satisfac 
of life; you turn more to eating as th 
consolation left to you and so you g( 
ter, and still less able to cope with 111 

The new understanding of the 
lem of alcoholism has not emptie 
saloons. By the same token, km 
what makes fat people fat will not 
them all thin. They must be unden 
and must understand themselves, b| 
they can attain normal* weight. 

As compared with the alcoholk 
fat person is no social problei 
all. He doesn’t get into fights, he d 
lose his job, he doesn't “disgrace his 
ily.” He does endanger his health 
not in the spectacular way the alee 
does. He suffers, but he suffers in si 
He schools himself not to flinch at 
about his fatness, and he succeeds s( 
that his friends think of him as “j 
natured.” The very thing that mac 
fat person get fat in the first place 
passivity and submissiveness, which 
instilled in him by Mom—serves to 
him fat, and to make him accept wi 
protest the role of clown that his fr 
force on him. 

How many fat people do you suj 
there are in this country? Then 
never been a census but the life insu 
people are interested, simply becau: 
people don’t live as long as normal p 
do. (They don’t live as long as u 
weight people, either.) One survey o 
000 male policyholders revealed 
more than 2,000 of them were 2( 
cent or more overweight. That’s sei 
Of 60,000 applicants for life insui 
whose medical histories were tabu 
ten years ago, more than 1,600 wei 
jected solely because of overweight 

What can the fat person do abo^ 
He can go to a doctor for a ph] 
checkup and advice about a redi 
diet. Probably extra vitamins wi 
prescribed and possibly a little thy 
Now he is about to start dieting, as h 
done many times before. He has al 
failed, but this time it may be differe 
he can remember three simple thoi 
They are that there is nothing wrong 
his glands; that a reducing diet is 
weakening; and that the fat persoi 
secret, irrational reasons for gettinj 
and for staying fat. 

His problem is worse than the 
holic’s, in a way, because it is a loi 
struggle and he gets little sympathy, 
shouldn’t want sympathy. He 
admit to himself that his present 1 
somehow unsatisfactory, that some 
is lacking—something he has been t 
to replace with food. He is hungr 
right, but what he wants isn’t food, 
must give himself a chance to fin( 
what it is he really wants. 

The End 
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ER 200,000 SECRETARIES HAVE WITNESSED 
(HE DEMONSTRATION OF THIS FINE TYPEWRITER 
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D URING the past year, Norman Saksvig, authority 
on "Correa Typing Technique,” made his popular 
demonstration of the Smith-Corona typewriter before 
employees of hundreds of leading business and indus¬ 
trial firms throughout the country. 

An executive of a large insurance company wrote, 
.. not only did our typists receive great benefit from 
Mr. Saksvig’s instruction, but we were all impressed with 
the superior writing qualities of your typewriter.” 

Other executive comment praised the speed, ease of 
aaion and operating efficiency of the Smith-Corona. 
Typists, too, were enthusiastic over the many features 
engineered into the Smith-Corona ... features that step 
up output, save time and lessen fatigue. 


Two "musts” for typists ... correct technique and a Smith-Corona 



Correct fingering means ’‘hugging the keys” More time and effort are lost this way than 
— fingers always on keyboard, pivoting you imagine. Keep your hands down — 
from the guide keys as required. and watch speed go up! 


® FRII PAMPHLET on ’’Correct Typing Technique” by Norman Saksvig— 
for secretaries and typists. Contains photographs and explanatory text 
of Mr. Saksvig’s amazing demonstration of typing techniques. Available 
in quantity to Purchasing Agents or Office Managers. Write to Smith- 
Corona, Syracuse I, New York, or see Branch Office or dealers. 

SMITH-CORONA 

OFFICE TYPEWRITERS 


c VLJTH 6c CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE I N Y Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario. Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons 
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THE HOUSE AT HYDE PARK 

Continued from page 17 



KERIEE 


fit the fhk of Flavor 



Like a fine, sun-ripened pineapple, 
every drop of* Blatz Beer has been 
naturally mellowed to the very peak of 
flavor. For 97 years, Blatz has been brewed 
only in Milwaukee .. .and we’re proud to 
say that Blatz is Milwaukee’s first bottled beer. 

If you’ve asked for Blatz Beer and couldn’t get it, 
please be patient. We’re growing as fast as good building and good brewing 
will let us... to bring Blatz to your neighborhood—soon. 



MILWAUKEE’S 


AMERICA’S 


BOTTLED 


©1948, Blatz Brewing Co • Est 1851 in Milwaukee, Wis. 


Valentin Blatz — Mastev Brewer, sou 
and grandson of Master Brewers — 
Founder , Blatz Brewing Company, 1851. 


chairs and wallpaper with simple floral 
designs. A farmer’s wife, examining the 
President’s boyhood room, exclaimed to 
her husband, “Look at that bed! It’s 
just like the one you made me send to 
the Salvation Army.’’ 

Another lady visitor, with a marked 
. British accent, paused before the larger 
bedroom which, a placard said, was oc¬ 
cupied by King George during his stay 
at Hyde Park. She studied the old-fash¬ 
ioned bed, the cotton * bedspread, the 
Victorian skle chairs, and gasped to her 
companion, “Imagine His Majesty sleep¬ 
ing in that room! Why it’s scarcely fit 
for servants.” 

A full-bosomed American woman 
tapped her on the shoulder. “Lady,” she 
said, “if this house was good enough 
for our President, it’s good enough for 
your king!” * T 

Room Remains as in April, 1945 

The President’s own bedroom, at the 
south end of the upstairs corridor, is a 
large, sunlit room whose windows look 
down on the Hudson River. It is kept as 
it was when Roosevelt was last here, be¬ 
fore he went to Warm Springs, Georgia. 
Above a dressing table is a photograph 
of Anna, James and Elliott Roosevelt 
as children, stuck to the frame of the 
mirror by a black hatpin. On the table is 
a calendar, its pages torn off to April, 
1945. 

Beside the huge walnut bed is a night 
stand with two telephones, one of which 
used to be a direct line to the White 
House. On the sofa at the foot of the bed 
is Roosevelt’s dressing gown and, on the 
floor, his bedroom slippers. Fala’s har¬ 
ness and an Indian blanket are on & 
chair near by. Next to the bedroom is 
the President’s closet, its door half open, 
showing two of his suits, neatly pressed, 
and beside them the blue Navy cape he 
wore at the Teheran Conference. His 
Panama hat is on the shelf and at the 
door is his wheel chair. 

Frederick L. Rath, Jr., the young, en¬ 
ergetic National Park historian, is deter¬ 
mined to keep the house looking lived-in. 
“The President didn’t want to make a 
museum of this place,” he said, “and we 
try not to make any changes.” To help 
keep the place as it was, the Park Service 
employed most of Roosevelt’s former 
servants—his butler, McGaughey; his 
gardener, Charles Van Curan; Frank 
Draiss, his road builder; Mrs. James’ 
former chauffeur, Louis Depew; the care¬ 
taker, William Plog, and both Mr. De¬ 
pew's and Mr. McGaughey’s wives, who 
had served as housemaids to the family. 
All of them are old retainers, accus¬ 
tomed to seeing the house as the Roose¬ 
velts knew it. 

Even so, Rath has been watchful. A 
few months ago, he noticed that the living 
room didn't look quite natural. He got 
out an old family photograph of the 
room. “Right away,” he declared, “I 
knew what was wrong. The ladies had 
done their work too well, putting every¬ 
thing in its place—like it had never been 
before.” Rath did a little historic dis¬ 
arranging. He punched dents in the 
pillows on the davenports, moved some 
of the books that were stacked too neatly 
and brought some of the chairs out of 
line. 

Across from the home is the large, 
gray field-stone iibrary-and-museum, 
which the President had built with his 
own funds and the contributions of 
friends. Several years before his death, 
he began shipping crates of his personal 
and public papers and the bewildering 
assortment of mementos, souvenirs and 
gifts he’d collected in three terms at the 
White House. All told, the library now 
houses 100 tons of documents, and the 



museum bulges with 8.000 items, cn i 

r* 11 r . ■ o . . . B It . ffl 


to fill one floor of the Smithsonian li 
tution and as hard to classify as the 
tents of a New England attic. Mo 
this material is still unsorted. “It may 
years to get through it all,” says 
Shipman, who manages the buildin, 
the archivist of the United States. 

Roosevelt, himself, kept an ofiice 
planning to write and to arrangt 
papers when he retired from public 
Today, historians are busily at woi- 
the stacks, making notes for the 
tentative biographies of the Presi 
and solemn college students are s 
gling through their masters’ these 
such subjects as “Franklin Delano R< 
velt on International Affairs bet f 
September, 1939, and December, lij 
and “An Appraisal of the Camfili^ 
Speaking of Mr. Roosevelt and (Kf^ 1 
Hoover in the 1932 Presidential (liixtif! 
paign.” 

While the library is closed ollr^ 1 
browsing visitors, the museum is jairiurf 
with people crowding the display clpto 
The museum officials are always expl l l*M» 
ing to indignant travelers why the MRp 
watch fob or the hand-carved book Kc." be 
they gave the President eight years Itnto 
are not on exhibit. “There’s onl 
much room,” Mr. Shipman tells tl 
spreading his hands unhappily. “W 
to keep changing the exhibits, and m i km. 
next week your gift to the President wmos 
be on display.” ■] mil 

But any week, the display is bewi Mr 
ing. In one case are drafts of a finfriupe 
chat, with the ghost writer’s w In cel 
crossed out and amended in Roose\|+^a 
writing. Near by are Fala's harness 
gear, greeting cards sent to the Scott 
his birthday and several cartoons of 
that the President liked. The relics r; 
in size from an ivory acorn with a thii 
inside, presented by Mrs. Emilye Ru 
Daniels, of Glen Rock, New Jersejjfct"! 
a birchbark canoe given F.D.R. by 
Passamaquoddy Indians. There’s a st 
of Winston Churchill, carved froi 
native Brazilian nut; a Kiksadi tc Rud 
pole, sent down from admirers in Ala 
the framed heads of Roosevelt 
George Washington, pieced toge 
from canceled postage stamps; and 
heads of two buck deer which, accor 
to the engraved plaque, were fi 
“locked in mortal combat on the hun 
reserve of Monroe M. Redder, i 
Hendersonville, North Carolina. 
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Tributes to the Honored Dead i ^ 

li ka 

In the hemlock-hedged garden betv, 
the museum and the home, the Presi* 
lies buried. At the grave, people si 
bareheaded, some reading from pn 
books, some with their heads bo' 
some staring at the white stone ma 
with its inscription: 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEV1 
1882—1945 

ANNA ELEANOR ROOSEVEL 
1884— 


v 


Now in April, there will be ceremo 
at the grave and people will come v 
wreaths and flowers. Recently, a gr 
of Brazilian citizens requested a han 
of earth from the garden to place 
monument they’re building to Roose' 
Last year, the American-Hellenic Ui 
of Athens brought soil from the Acre 
lis and Parthenon to sprinkle on 
grave. There have been many for* 
visitors—the delegates to the Un 
Nations General Assembly; former t 
bassador and Madame Wei-Tao-min 
China; Dr. Anna Mazacova-Procl 
kova of Czechoslovakia; President M 
ano Ospina Perez of Colombia; Cha, 
Comeau, mayor of Saint Laml 
Canada. 
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h U most of the flowers were brought 
pin people, an old woman with a 
ic of lilacs, a child with wilted violets 
ferbd tensely in her hand. Some have 
{filing cards—“In memory from an 
r from Flatbush”; “In loving 
y to my dearest brother, Staff 
mt Andrew G. Macro, who was 
bn Guam.” 

summer the entire congregation 
byssinian Baptist Church of Har- 
me with flowers and stood by the 
chanting an old-time ballad: 

>n / was young, I used to wait 
master and give him his plate, 
pass the bottle when he got dry 
brush away the blue-tail fly. 
y crack corn and I don*t care , 
y crack corn and l don*t care, 
ny crack corn and l don't care, 
master's gone away.” 
ight 1944 and 1945 by Leeds Mu - 
rp., New York, N. Y\) 

is isn’t like Mount Vernon,” 
ick Rath observed. “These people 
Iber the President and none of this 
like history. A lot of them ask 
Fala is and we say that he’s with 
& jt|JRoosevelt, who has a cottage two 
i from here.’ 




y respectful toward the property. 


so,” he said, “with the crowds 
g, we had to put up barriers at the 
because we couldn’t take a chance 




R 


visitors, Rath maintains, are un- 


re j 

i fa ng anything. And we’ve fastened 
ilv. some of the things pretty firmly, 
vq be sure. But you won’t find folks 
is at most of the public parks. After 
s is the greatest souvenir-collecting 
in the world—and all we’ve lost 
we opened are a silver candle 
r, a metal plate from inside one 
doors and the case of the thermo- 
the hall.” 
th, who holds a master’s degree in 


v 

tiel 

ooa y from Harvard University, is now 
rei i*ally scrawling notes on the Roose- 
ithj if Hyde Park. 

ople who knew the President are 
ving,” he said, “and we’ve got a 
DR e to talk to them. But we’ve got 
rk fast:’ 

h and George A. Palmer, superin- 
4 it, are also gathering history with a 
rsic ^recorder, interviewing the Roose- 
osdfkrvants and old friends of the fam- 
;We’re still experimenting,” said 
r, “but you’ve never heard history 
fas. Each person we interview tells 
ory in his own voice—you get the 
the pon, the tone and not just the 

er put a spool of wire tape into 
ording machine and turned on the 
Robert McGaughey, the butler, 
is/jlking. “He was in very poor condi¬ 



tion when I first came here. He tried to 
walk with his crutches and steel braces. 
They were clamped around his waist and 
attached to his shoes. He tried to walk 
through the front hall and he tried it out¬ 
side. ... Me and Mr. Depew, we’d help 
him get into his car. We’d get our hands 
under him and carry him out, and he’d 
put his arms over our shoulders... . Yes, 
I’d wheel him around the library while 
he fixed his books. ‘Robert,’ he’d say to 
me, ‘do you mind this?’ ” 

Recalls Beauty of “Mrs. James” 

Mr. Plog, the seventy-nine-year-old 
caretaker for the estate, talked into the 
wire recorder in the greenhouse, where 
he was cutting roses. “I came out here in 
1897 to work for Mrs. James. She was a 
very beautiful woman, about six feet tall. 
She generally laid out all the work and 
what she laid out I done. . . . When you 
were sick, the family always helped out. 
They paid for my wife in the hospital that 
time, and when she came back, why, Mrs. 
Franklin would come in and take care of 
her.” 

Hyde Park village echoes of Roose¬ 
velt. The new high school on Violet 
Avenue was named for him, and the St. 
James Episcopal Church posts a sign out¬ 
side for visitors, saying that Roosevelt 
worshiped here. In the summer months, 
parishioners are assigned to show tourists 
through the church and point out the 
Roosevelt pew. 

Even during Mr. Roosevelt’s lifetime, 
Hyde Park saw more important people 
than any town its size in the country. The 
villagers say it began with the king and 
queen of England, who drove through 
town with the President back in 1939 and 
ate hot dogs and ice cream at a picnic 
on his estate. Later, there were always 
prime ministers and diplomats, senators 
and congressmen boarding trains at the 
village depot. 

And now, among the cavalcade of 
tourists on their way to the Roosevelt 
place, there are still important people. 
Not long ago, Ed Curran, proprietor of 
the Hyde Park Inn and gas station, 
looked up from his newspaper to see a 
convoy of big black limousines. A half- 
dozen uniformed men jumped out of the 
cars and began inspecting his cafeteria 
from all angles. At length, one of them 
nodded and a squad of plain-clothes men 
marched into the cafeteria with Vya¬ 
cheslav M. Molotov between them. 
While the rest of the party ordered ham¬ 
burgers, cheeseburgers and bottled beer, 
the foreign minister of all the Soviets sat 
alone in a booth with his prepared lunch 
of borsht, squab and Russian black 
bread. Ed Curran got his autograph. 

The End 
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MADAM PRESIDENT 


CONCLUDING A STORY OF LOVE AND INTRIGUE IN THE WHITE HOUSE 


BY JAY FRANKLIN 


The Story: 

Miranda Bruce, attractive widow, has 
been elected Vice-President of the United 
States through the clever political ma¬ 
neuvering of young reporter Arthur 
Urn, who is falling in love with Mary 
Smith, Mrs. Bruce’s secretary. When, a 
few weeks after the inauguration, the 
President becomes mentally ill and is 
unable to discharge the duties of his 
office, Miranda becomes President. 

Among those scheming to remove her 
from office are Senator James Huntoon, 
treacherous Party boss who wants a rub¬ 
ber-stamp Party man in the White 
House, and Secretary of State Alexan¬ 
der Harrison, who thinks that a wom¬ 
an’s place is in the home. Harrison stands 
to succeed Miranda under the old law of 
succession which Congress has recently 
re-enacted. 

Huntoon throws every obstacle in Mi¬ 
randa’s way, and finally asks outright for 
her resignation. In reply, Miranda makes 
a cryptic promise that within two weeks 
she will resign the Presidency and take 
Harrison out of the Cabinet. Then she 
asks Huntoon to take the post of Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury, next in line to the 
Secretary of State in the Presidential suc¬ 
cession. 

Huntoon, thinking that he has Mi¬ 
randa on the run, plans to open up a 
smear campaign to blacken the names of 
both Miranda and Harrison. 


in!” Bill Donelson called, 
to open one of the most 
dCjMi memorable press conferences 
since Pearl Harbor. 

“Madam President,” began the 
Portland Express, “have you consid¬ 
ered the possibility—” 

“Just a minute. May,” Mrs. Bruce 
interrupted. “Before there are any 
questions, I have a couple of an¬ 
nouncements to make: 

“First of all, Princess Margaret 
Rose of England will come for a visit 
to the White House this June. It will 
be extremely pleasant for me to have 
her as a guest, and the king and queen 
were kind enough to say that she 
might come. It's not a state visit, of 
course, just a personal visit from a 
very charming girl to a country where 
she will always be welcome.” 

“Is the king coming with her?” 
asked the Chicago Tribune. 

“No, Walter,” Miranda replied. 
“She will come by herself and she will 
be my guest. I know that you will all 
be happy to meet her.” 

“Will she hold a press conference?” 
asked I. N. S. 

“I think ril spare her that,” the 
President said, “unless she wants 
one.” 

“Are you going to give a party for 
her?” 

“I plan to, Nellie,” the President 


replied. “I thought a dinner followed 
by a small dance would be nice but I’11 
have to wait until she gets here. She 
may have other plans. I know she 
wants to see something of America 
outside of Washington.” 

“Madam President,” this was the 
Wall Street Journal, “you said that 
you had two announcements. What is 
the other one?” 

“Nothing as exciting as the Prin¬ 
cess' visit, I'm afraid, Kenneth,” the 
President said. “Only that I’ve ac¬ 
cepted the resignation of Secretary of 
the Treasury Nearing.” 

The ironic hand clapping was 
quickly shushed by the soberer jour¬ 
nalistic minds. 

“Have you picked his successor?” 
asked the New York Times. 

“I have, Bert. I have nominated 
Senator James B. Huntoon to take 
Mr. Nearing’s place,” she told him. 

• “Senator Huntoon is a very able man 
and I'm sure that the nation's finances 
will be capably administered by him.” 

“Does Huntoon know you've nomi¬ 
nated him?” asked the P M corre¬ 
spondent. 

“Of course,” said Miranda. “The 
senator’s an old friend of mine. I 
want him to be Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury. Mr. Nearing has completed his 
work in that department.” 

“Have you any plans for a change 


Huntoon and Nearing stiffened 
two familiar voices flooded the ro 
“You can’t use it,” Huntoon insist 
“I’ll deny it, and so will Near 


in the State Department, Mac 
President?” This was the Port). 
Express again. “I mean, arc you pi 
ning to ask Secretary Harrison for 
resignation?” [ 

“No comment!” snapped Mirar 

“Is there any connection betw- 
the visit of the princess and Ncarii 
resignation?” asked the Chicago T 
une, still hunting for a ringing he 
line. 

“No comment, Walter,” the Pr 
dent insisted. 

“Really,” she added, “that's all 
news there is today. I should th 
it would be enough.” 

“Thank you , Madam Presidei 
intoned the head of the White Ho 
Correspondents Association, and 
the rush for the doors and telephor 

Mary Smith fought her way acr 
a choppy cross sea of struggling c 
respondents until she reached 
President's desk. 

“Miranda!” she exclaimed. “I h;i 
wonderful news! Arthur’s shoulde 
healed. We can get married next wi| 
and Arthur knows the most heave 
place in New' England where they hi 
apple trees and lilacs and a brook ti| 
doesn’t talk politics, only he doe 
think we should leave you just no\\ 

“Nonsense!” the President laugl 
“Did either of you by any chance U 
notes on the press conference?” 

Mary looked embarrassed. “)| 
frightfully sorry,” she admitted, 
was going to, but just then Artll 
came with his news and, well, we b<l 
forgot. I just got here for the end.’ 

The President shrugged her slen( 
shoulders. “For Heaven's sake, de 
hurry up and get married and hi 
your honeymoon and come be 
when you’ve brushed off this star di 
Neither you nor Arthur is worth 
darn to me right now.” 

“Oh, Miranda, I’m so sorry- 
Mary began penitently. 

“Nonsense, darling. Your m 
riage is much more important than 
these politics. Really. Do you s 
want me to give you a reception?” 

“Of course,” said Mary. “But / 
thur won’t let us get married until b 
sure you don’t need us.” 

“I’ll have to speak to that you 
man,” the President said. 


A 


l 


I 


T HE President exclaimed, “He; 

ens, what a pretty bride she i 
and unashamedly dabbed her eyes 
Mary tossed the bridal bouquet to \ 
maid of honor, Captain Susan Bowt 
and retired upstairs to change into \ 
going-away dress. 

“She’s a very pretty girl,” Harris 
agreed, as they rejoined the guests 
the East Room of the White Hou 
“but I do wish you’d tell me why y 
—why women—cry at weddings, 
thought this was supposed to be I 
happy occasion.” 

Miranda turned to the Secretary I 
State. “And you're a politician!” s I 
remarked. “Well, if w'omen march I 
off to marriage the way men mar I 
off to war, the streets wmuld be lin 1 
with cheering crowds. It’s so mu J 
braver the way it is—to go one 
one. All that valor, loyalty and inr 
cence happily offering itself in t 
service of life, not death. Oh, I kno 
Alex, that you men can’t see it, t 
that's the way it really is.” 

Harrison considered for a mome 
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before responding to this uncomfortably 
emotional statement. He didn't quite 
know what to say. 

“Young Urn’s a good boy,” he re¬ 
marked at last. “He’s going into it with 
both eyes open. Marriage isn’t much fun 
from a man’s point of view these days,” 
he added, “but he’ll take good care of 
her.” 

The President smiled mischievously. 
“I should say he will,” she agreed. “He’s 
the most practical bridegroom I’ve ever 
seen. He won’t even tell me where they're 
going. He says that he won’t take a 
chance on letting politics get mixed up 
in his honeymoon. All I know is that, 
after the usual deliberate false start which 
fools nobody, they're taking a plane to 
Boston. Arthur insists that no honey¬ 
moon is legal without starting with fish 
chowder at the Copley Plaza. Trust a 
New Englander to drag his stomach into 
romance. After that, I gather from Mary, 
they are driving off in a borrowed car to 
some remote place and will spend a cou¬ 
ple of weeks among either the arbutus or 
the fried clams.” 

Harrison grinned. “Either way sounds 
all right to me,” he remarked. “Would 
you like to dance, Madam President?” 

The President turned her fine eyes on 
the Secretary of State. 

“Gracious, no!” she thanked him. “I’m 
much too old and cautious to be seen ca¬ 
vorting with you in the presence of Ar¬ 
thur’s newspaper friends. It’s not 
Presidential—and besides just look at 
Emma Corradio and General Shenck! 
Really! Anyhow, I’m too tired. Mary’s 
been like a daughter to me these last 
months and it was no small thing to get 
her all wrapped up and delivered to her 
husband. Let’s just sit and wait for the 
young couple to make their departure.” 

U PSTAIRS, Arthur Urn tried for the 
third time to put his left foot in his 
right shoe, then gave it up and sat with a 
puzzled frown on the edge of a chair 
which General Grant had considered 
right stylish. “Have you got the tickets?” 
he asked again. 

Gus Myers chuckled. “And you’re the 
guy that covered the landing at Iwo 
Jima?” he inquired. “Listen, boy, people 
have been marrying each other for years 
with no fatal results. You might even 
call it a habit!” 

“It’s not one with me,” Urn replied. 
“Have you—” 

“Once and for all, Art,” his best man 
assured him, “everything is all right. 
I have your tickets. I have the money. I 
even packed your suitcase for you and, 
oh, yes, I slipped in an extra-special 
wedding present which may come in 
handy someday, all tied up with white 
satin ribbon—” 

“I wonder if Mary’s ready,” the bride¬ 
groom interrupted him. “I’d hate to—” 
“Listen, you oaf,” Myers said, “it’s 
lucky for you I'm a friend or I’d spill this 
to the public. Try putting that shoe on 
the other foot and it will work better. All 
right, all right. I’ve got everything ready. 
I'll give the money and the tickets to you 
whenever you think you can manage to 
get your coat on.” 

There was a tap on the door. It opened 
to admit Frank Mulcahy. “Are you near 
ready, Arthur boy?” asked Miranda’s po¬ 
litical secretary. “Miss Susan just passed 
the word that Mrs. Urn was—” 

‘Here!” Arthur demanded. “What 
are you dawdling for, Gus? Give me 
those tickets and God knows I’ll need the 
dough.” 

“You wouldn’t be letting me know how 
to reach you?” the Irishman wheedled. 
“It would be a bad thing if we couldn’t 
find you, and we needing you.” 

Urn shook his head. “If there’s any 
kind of real emergency, I’ve told Susan 
Bowen what to do. No, she doesn’t know 
where we’ll be, either, and don’t you 
turn the Secret Service loose on us or 
Mrs. Mulcahy will be a widow. This is 
one time when even a newspaperman is 


entitled to privacy. We’ll get the papers 
and I'll phone if I see anything impor¬ 
tant. We’ll be back in two weeks.” 

Myers looked at Mulcahy and grinned. 
“If this is what getting to the White 
House does to a guy, I'm just as glad my 
boss didn’t win the election. Not that 
Susan isn’t a good argument . . .” 

“Susan!” Urn whirled and confronted 
his best man. “I knew I'd forgotten 
something. Of course, why don’t you 
marry her yourself, Gus? She thinks 
you’re—” 

“Oh, quit maundering!” Myers ob¬ 
jected brusquely. “Get on with your 
honeymoon!” 

“Sure now,” Mulcahy said tactfully, 
“it won’t do either of you any good at 
all if you keep the ladies waiting.” 

“Here are your tickets and the cash,” 
said Myers. “Have a good trip.” 

Urn turned and gripped his hand. 
“Thanks for everything, Gus. Now come 
along and let’s get rolling.” 

AS THE official limousine, with rau- 
jlLcous police escort, left the White 
House portico, bearing Arthur and Mary 
Urn off amid a shower of confetti, Frank 
Mulcahy took the fair Captain Bowen by 
the arm. 

“It’s no time to be asking you this, Miss 
Susan,” he said, “but before Arthur left 
he said he’d told you what to do in case 
there was any trouble here. Now I’m 
wondering what he meant by that.” 

Miranda’s military aide turned to the 
rabbity little Irishman. “Search me, 
Frank,” she said. “All I know is that last 
night before the bachelor party, Arthur 
said if anything went wrong for me to 
get in touch with Gus Myers.” 

Mulcahy watched the slow warm blush 
that tinted the captain’s cheeks. 

“He wouldn’t be playing Cupid now, 
would he, Miss Susan?” he asked. “My¬ 
ers is a good man, for all that he’s not on 
our side.” 

Susan looked hard at the political sec¬ 
retary. “Oh, go jump in the lake, Frank. 
He’s a good man. Period.” 

Mulcahy shrugged his shoulders. 
“Well, then, let's hope nothing happens,” 
he said. . . . 

That night, Frank Mulcahy said to his 
wife, Kate, “If it's a boy we’ll be calling 
him Bruce.” 

Kate smiled a patient smile in the dark. 
“We'll do no such thing,” she said. “We’ll 
call him Francis, after his father, and if 
he’s a girl we’ll call him Theresa on ac¬ 
count of my mother—” 

The telephone rang and Miranda’s po¬ 
litical secretary picked up the instrument 
of torture. 

“Mulcahy? . . . This is Charlie Bascom 
of the Record. Art told me to get in 
touch with you if anything serious de¬ 
veloped. Do you ever listen to the Fun 
in Hollywood show?” 

“I do not. Should I?” 

“Tonight you should have. You know 
that would-be funnyman they have em¬ 
ceeing for their soup operas—Harry 
Hines?” 

“Sure, I know him and he’s not funny 
to me, Mr. Bascom.” 

“Well, what he pulled tonight isn’t at 
all funny for your boss. You know that 
sort of raised-eyebrows leer he puts into 
his voice. Well, tonight he said, ‘Flash! 
Washington! The State of the Union'— 
and the way he said ‘Union’ was practi¬ 
cally libelous—‘Madam President and 
her Secretary of State—’ and then they 
cut him off the air. It's murder. Ten to 
one, if there's a studio checkup all it will 
show is that he started to ad-lib a legiti¬ 
mate news item and was choked off auto¬ 
matically. Perfectly innocent but it 
sounded like hell on the receiving end.” 

“What else do you know about it, Mr. 
Bascom?” Mulcahy was cautious. 

“Well—I know that Hines’ sponsor is 
a friend of Senator Huntoon. And this 
afternoon my city editor phoned to say 
that there are some new red-hot Alex and 
Miranda gags going the rounds in New 
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[ To me, it adds up to a smear cam- 

|,nk you, Mr. Bascom,” Mulcahy 
fli. “The FCC will be looking into 
ioubt.” 

hell with the FCC! It’s happened.' 
(three million radio fans heard that 
sy'll start jumping to conclusions. 

[ be all over the place by morning, 
now what they’ve been hinting 
kyour boss and Harrison up at the 
Well, this Hines gag is clear out 
world, all done by tone of voice 
sn silence, as though he had barely 
popped from spilling the dirt.” 
mk you, Mr. Bascom,'' Mulcahy 
■d. ‘Til take care of it.” 

|ipite of his assumed calm, fifteen 
rs later he was at the White House. 

(esident hadn’t yet gone to bed, and 
m had been located working late 
desk in the State Department, 
listened quietly while Mulcahy told 
if the broadcast and the gossip. 

Bascom's saying it’s a deliberate 
il smear,” he concluded, “but 
|ave a hard time proving anything.” 
inda considered for a minute, 
khe reached for the telephone and 
fe White House operator to get her 
rtish ambassador. After a few min- 
e bell rang. 

ivid?”the President asked. “Would 
und coming down here at once? 
ling rather serious has happened, 
es, in the main part of the house. 

I upstairs.” 

tn Fyffe-Percy had joined them, 
Ihy repeated his report of the radio 
fast and the new wave of sex-angled 

fiat nonsense!” the diplomat ex¬ 
it's nasty for you both. Madam 
cnt, but 1 don’t see what I can do 
lit. The only thing is to ignore it. 
find of thing happens to everybody 
flic life.” 

i 1 . that's not the point,” the Presi- 
[ssured him. “It’s Margaret Rose 
inking about. I believe we'd better 
the arrangements for her visit. I 
^'t want to cause a moment’s em- 
lent to her and her parents, and 
jtow as well as I do that a story like 
[11 spread.” 

n!” Fyffe-Percy pondered. “It's 
food of you,” he remarked, “but 
lere’s not a word of truth in it, I’m 
iat the king and queen would feel 
y o glad to show their complete con- 
by letting the visit take place as 
^d. After all, it's been officially an- 
Ld in both countries.” 
fu're a good fellow!" Harrison said 
k but I agree with the President. 


This is just the beginning of a smear 
campaign against her and myself. It’s 
politics, of course, and I think I know 
who’s responsible. He won't stop here. Il 
won't help friendly relations with the 
Empire if the princess steps into a tough 
political squabble over here, with a dirty 
story as its basis. I wish you'd report to 
the Foreign Office and tell them we sug¬ 
gest postponing the visit. God knows 
your diplomats can dream up plenty of 
convincing reasons for anything they de¬ 
cide to do.” 

Fyffe-Percy shrugged his shoulders. 
“Naturally I'll do as you suggest, Mr. 
Secretary,” he replied, “but I'll also add 
my own recommendation, that the visit 
take place as planned. If the royal fam¬ 
ily show their solidarity with you. 
Madam President, believe me it will help 
you deal with this unpleasant situation on 
both sides of the Atlantic.” 

“What’s your opinion, Frank?” Mi¬ 
randa asked. 

“I agree with the ambassador,” Frank 
Mulcahy said. “Once you start retreat¬ 
ing on account of a smear campaign, 
there's no end to it. Stand firm and this 
thing will run its course. Give them a 
couple of weeks and there will be some¬ 
thing new for the country to talk about.” 

Harrison shook his head. “That's just 
it, Frank. They'll give us something new. 
They won’t let it stand at this and a little 
barroom gossip. This is only the begin¬ 
ning. I don't think we should ask the 
princess to come over here while there's 
this kind of talk about the President and 
the Secretary of State. And I don’t think 
the British public would like having her 
even remotely tainted by association with 
these unpleasant stories.” 

“Perhaps you're right,” the ambassa¬ 
dor agreed, “but if you don’t mind, I'd 
rather wait a few days to see whether 
there are any further developments be¬ 
fore I recommend action to my govern¬ 
ment. You both have my sympathy and 
I know that you'll come out of this with 
flying colors.” 

A FTER Fyffe-Percy had returned to 
.the embassy, Miranda turned to 
Harrison. “Well, in any case, it’s a com¬ 
fort to know that the British Empire is 
with us, Alex.” 

"They don't vote in this country,” he 
reminded her. “I’ll get Huntoon for this,” 
he added savagely. 

“What can you do?” she asked. 

“I could resign and leave Washing¬ 
ton.” he suggested. 

“No!” Miranda and Mulcahy an¬ 
swered simultaneously. 

“No. Alex,” she repeated. “That 
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!ft solve anything. It would only 
,olor to the stories and clear the 
«>r Huntoon." 

i ison nodded. “Guess that's so," 
eed. “Well, I’ll go on home and 
over it. Perhaps we'll have some 
,n the morning. Good night, Mi- 
; Good flight, Frank. Thanks for 
ig so fast on this. At least we are 
h the radio audience." 
he door closed behind the Secre- 
If State, Miranda turned to Mul- 
‘This is bad, Frank," she said 
. “This is very bad. We can’t hit 
I ithout making it worse. 1 do wish 
rthur were here. He might have an 
tut he wouldn’t tell anybody where 
Mary are going." 

!cahy reflected. "He told Susan 
that if there was bad trouble, she 
■ get in touch with that Gus My- 

'ers!” the President exclaimed. 
> he's on the other side!" 

's a good friend of Arthur's, 
In President," Mulcahy said. "But 
ithinking that maybe Arthur knew 
, sweet on Captain Bowen and was 
!g them." 

| President frowned and shook her 
"Arthur was so wrapped up in get- 
larried to Mary he wouldn’t have 
f ized Romeo and Juliet if they were 
binder his nose." 

lere's nothing like trying, is there?" 
i hy asked and went to the tele- 


FEEN minutes later Gus Myers 
s located, dancing at the Shoreham 

Myers? . . . This is Frank 
hy at the White House. The Presi- 
vou\d like to speak to you.” He 
d the instrument to Miranda, 
s, Madam President?" 

\ Myers. I wondered whether you 
I where Arthur took Mary for their 
moon. Something rather serious 
me up, and he told Susan Bowen to 
touch with you in case of emer- 
. . . What's that? . . . Where is it? 
ffiat did you say? Dynamite? In 
itcase? Yes, I know he was. You 
1 't explain that two and two are 
Und'have him take it in . . . Yes, 
you, Mr. Myers ... You are very 

| turned back to Frank, her eyes 
* ing. “Myers says that he gave it to 
r as a wedding present. Wrapped 
in his pajamas while packing his 


suitcase. He say's it’s dynamite and we 
don't need to worry." 

"What's dynamite?" 

She shrugged her shoulders. "He 
wasn't too specific, except to say that it's 
what we need." 

"And we not knowing where he is," 
observed Mulcahy. 

“Here," said Miranda firmly, "is where 
we can use the F.B.I. We know’ that they 
were to leave Boston this morning by 
car. They aren't likely to have motored 
more than 200 miles and they can't drive 
east without getting into the ocean. 
Frank, you're from Boston. Where would 
they be-apt to go?" 

Mulcahy was already at the phone, 
explaining to Eddie Burke that Arthur 
Urn must be located at all costs. 

"Tell the President," said the deputy 
director, "that we will find him before 
morning." 

"Frank," the President directed, “you 
get Mr. Myers on the telephone and ask 
him to come here at once, if he will." 

Mulcahy smiled. “And him courting 
Miss Susan," he murmured, and pro¬ 
ceeded to obey instructions, catching 
Myers in the middle of a rather dreamy 
tango with a rather dreamy Wac captain. 

“He'll be down. Madam President," 
he told Miranda. “He asked if it was 
all right if he took Miss Susan home first, 
but I said to bring her here. It seems 
she's not in uniform but I was telling him 
that you did not object." 

The telephone rang. It was the deputy 
director of the F.B.I. 

“Tell the President, Mr. Mulcahy,” 
Burke said, “that Mr. and Mrs. Urn 
checked out at the Copley Plaza at ten 
o'clock this morning. They are trying to 
locate the doorman who was on duty at 
the time to see if he can give a descrip¬ 
tion of the car or made note of its regis¬ 
tration. We’re sending out a six-state 
alarm for them.” 

"Poor Arthur!” the President sighed. 
“His honeymoon! I wish we didn't have 
to." 

There was a knock at the door, and 
Jones announced, rather disapprovingly, 
"Captain Bowen and Mr. Myers, Madam 
President." 

The cduse of his disapproval was evi¬ 
dent when Susan appeared in a rather 
revealing black-lace evening dress that 
was at complete variance with etiquette 
for White House military aides. 

“I’m sorry to break in on your evening, 
Mr. Myers," the President told him. 
“Susan, you look ravishing. I won’t 


keep your young man long. But I must 
know what he put in Arthur's suitcase. 
There has been a rather unpleasant de¬ 
velopment, Mr. Myers, and I'd rather not 
bring him back from his honeymoon 
unless it is absolutely necessary." 

“Can I speak in confidence?” Myers 
asked, glancing around the room. "You 
see, Arthur and 1 have been up to some¬ 
thing rather illegal." 

"Of course," the President assured him. 
"What happens on the second floor of the 
White House is private and privileged." 

T HE telephone rang: Eddie Burke 
again. "The doorman didn't get the 
license number, Mr. Mulcahy,” he said, 
"except to notice it was a Massachusetts 
car. He gave us a good description of the 
vehicle and says that it headed out toward 
the Fenway after leaving the hotel. That 
helps. We're sending out a general call 
over all New England radio stations for 
Mr. Urn to get in touch with Washing¬ 
ton. If the car has a radio, perhaps he'll 
hear it. Or somebody that knows him at 
his destination could hear it and tell him 
when he arrives.” 

Mulcahy frowned. "They’ll be sleep¬ 
ing at this hour, Mr. Burke," he said. 
“Like Christians,” he added, thinking of 
his own Kate and his warm bed. 

“Well, Madam President,” Myers was 
saying. “Art and I arranged to set up a 
wire recorder to pick up what happened 
in Senator Huntoon's office. My chair¬ 
man authorized it, but naturally we don't 
want to be caught at it. One of my staff 
was in Counterintelligence during the 
war and is pretty smart at snooping. After 
a number of blanks, we picked up a really 
hot talk between the senator and Secre¬ 
tary Nearing. When I played it back to 
the chairman, he said, ‘This is it!’, so I 
wrapped it up and stuck it in Arthur's 
suitcase as a wedding present from the 
National Committee. Naturally, he 
wasn't to use it unless it was absolutely 
necessary. As I said, I tried to tell him 
about it at the time, but he was all dith¬ 
ered over getting married. Perhaps I 
should have kept it until he got back,” he 
concluded, “but I didn’t want to leave it 
kicking around my office. The fewer that 
knew about it the better." 

“And what was in that conversation, 
Mr. Myers?” Mulcahy asked.’ 

"It was something about a smear cam¬ 
paign against the President and Secre¬ 
tary Harrison,” Myers said. “There was 
something about a radio program and a 
man named Hines—" 

“Hines!” Miranda exclaimed. “That's 
it, Mr. Myers. Well—if only Arthur had 
told somebody where he is!” 

The telephone rang. It was Eddie 
Burke once more. 

“They stopped off for lunch at Con¬ 
cord,” he told Mulcahy. “The doorman 
recognized the car and the couple from 
the description and says that they asked 
about the road to Keene, New Hamp¬ 
shire. We’ll hope to get them any minute 
now, Mr. Mulcahy. That is, if it’s the 
right couple and the right car. So far, 
we’ve had three couples picked up by 
mistake all the way from Portland to 
Hartford.” 

“Where's Emma?” asked Susan Bowen 
suddenly. “She might know. She and 
Mary have been pretty close these last 
few weeks.” 

“She’s probably out with General 
Shenck,” Mulcahy suggested. “And that 
would mean the country club, if you ask 
me.” 

And he was absolutely right, as it took 
the White House operator only five 
minutes to discover that the general and 
Lieutenant Corradio had just left by 
private car to return to Washington. The 
Secret Service was called into action, to 
locate and intercept. 

“Goodness!” Miranda laughed. “This 
is becoming ridiculous. Frank, don't you 
think we ought to tell the F.B.I. to wait 
until morning. I can’t have everybody 
disturbed like this. Mr. Myers, you'd 
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better take Susan back to the dance or 
take her home. And I’m not forgetting 
your kindness. Please thank your chair¬ 
man—” 

The door opened, this time without the 
aid of the scandalized Jones, and Lieu¬ 
tenant Corradio appeared, saluted, sat 
down and beamed at the gathering. “Just 
a minute till I catch my breath, Madam 
President,” she said, “and I’ll do my stuff. 
You don’t need to send the Secret .Service 
. for me to show that you can’t get on 
without me.” 

“Emma, we’ve been trying to locate 
Arthur and Mary,” the President ex¬ 
plained. “Susan thought you might have 
an idea of where they went. We’ve got 
to get in touch with Arthur as soon as 
possible.” 

The White House naval aide looked 
around the circle. “Why, if you’d only, 
phoned me,” she said. “Mary told me 
before she went away—just in case. It’s 
a place called Tallow Falls, New Hamp¬ 
shire. I don’t*know the telephone num¬ 
ber but it’s listed in the name of Jenkins 
—A. B. Jenkins, I think it is.” 

Mulcahy grabbed the telephone, which 
suddenly appeared as the shortest way 
home to his Kate and their growing 
family. 

T HE road was a pale ribbon under the 
dark pines, as they topped the last 
hill and slipped down under the marching 
stars toward a little fold in the moun¬ 
tains. There was a scent of apple blos¬ 
soms in the cool evening air, and above 
the hum of the motor they could hear the 
cheeping frogs, and the clatter and brawl 
of a stony mountain brook. Arthur 
brought the roadster to a halt. 

“This is the place,” he said. 

“It’s lovely,” Mary said. “Where’s the 
house?” 

“Just around the curve. There, where 
you see that light.” 

The car moved slowly ahead and came 
to a halt in front of a snug, white clap- 
boarded house, with gables and dark 
shutters. There was a light by the door 
and a penciled note signed, “Hattie,” 
thumbtacked to the front door to say 
that there was food in the icebox, and the 
fire had been laid in the south bedroom 
and she would be by in the morning to 
get breakfast. “P. S. Don’t forget to 
turn off the lights.—H.” 

“Oh, I love it!” said Mary. 

Arthur lifted her across the threshold 
into the hall. “There!” he said. “And 
you can smell the lilacs, too.” 


She flung her arms around him. L 

“Darling! You arc good to me,’* 

“Wait a minute and I’ll get the b,l 
he said, “and then we'll explore the! 
box.” 

“Pm not hungry,” she said. 

The telephone rang. 

“Shall 1 answer it?” she asked. 

“Let it ring!” he said. “It’s protr 
a wTong number.” 

“No,” she insisted. “That w'ouldr 
neighborly.” 

“Just so that it isn’t the F.B.L, Sij 
it’s okay by me,” he said. 

When he returned from the car, ll 
ing their tw'o shiny new suitcase?! 
found her looking at him with a sir | 
haunted expression. 

“It’s for you , darling. Washirl 
calling. The White House.” 

“No,” he groaned. 

“Arthur!” It was Miranda Br 
voice. “I’m dreadfully sorry to bt a 
you . . .” 

There w'as a sudden pounding a| 
door, and a young man, neatly clad I 
dark blue double-breasted suit, vm" 
into the hall. 

“You Mr. Urn?” he asked. I 
Special Agent Brown of the Fl 
Boston office.” 

“Gracious!” Miranda turned tc 
others. “I never thought Arthur vh 
say such a thing to me.” 

“No, Miranda, I didn’t mean )| 
came his contrite voice. “It’s just I 
w'e’ve got a G-man on our honeyrl 
now. What have I done? . . . Oh. | 
. . . I didn’t bother to open it ... \\ | 
minute . . . Yes. it’s there . . . It’s a * I 
of wire. Yes, of course . .. Yes, I wil 
I'll hurry down and then come ba< 
Mary , . .” 

“He will not!” Mary’s voice rep’ 
his on the phone. “I'll come with A 
I guess I deserve it for telling El 
where w'e’d be. No, of course not, dail 
At any rate, this time they haven't I 
his shoulder . . . Weil be dowm to I 
row\” 

Urn turned to Special Agent B| 
and shrugged his shoulders. The G I 
smiled sympathetically. 

“Weil be in plenty of time if we 1 
about six tomorrow, Mr. Urn,” he I 
“I’ve got a fast Army plane waiting! 
private flying field about ten miles ll 
of here. That’s how I got here sc I 
myself. Weil be in Washington b I 
tomorrow if the weather holds fair. I 
you mind if I bed down on the sofa J 
I’ll call you in plenty of time. M 




Sorry, folks, that’s the end” qwi u 
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even get breakfast for you if you can 
stand camp cooking.” 

Mary walked up to the F.B.I. agent 
and shook his hand. “You’re an angel, 
Mr. Brown,” she said. “Make yourself 
comfortable and there’s food in the ice¬ 
box. See you in the morning. Come on, 
dear,” she said to her husband. “I’m 
going to bed.” 

S ENATOR HUNTOON, busily en¬ 
gaged in the serious business of lining 
up votes for his confirmation as Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury, could see no obsta¬ 
cle between him and the Presidency. 

So he was somewhat startled to be 
called off the Senate floor in the middle 
of the afternoon by an urgent summons 
to the White House. He was even more 
surprised when he found Bill Nearing 
waiting there, too, in Frank Mulcahy’s 
office. They were not kept waiting long 
before they were ushered suavely into 
the President’s study. There they found 
Arthur Urn and Secretary Harrison, as 
well as Miranda herself. 

“Good afternoon, Senator, good after¬ 
noon, Mr. Nearing,” the President 
greeted them pleasantly. • “It was good 
of you to come.” 

“Good afternoon, Madam President; 
afternoon, A.H.; hullo, Urn—thought 
you’d left town,” the senator replied 
affably. “There was a good reaction to 
the nomination, though some of the 
senators wondered about Bill Nearing 
here. Have you anything in mind for 
him yet?” 

“Not at the moment,” she told him. 
“The other day you said something about 
giving me two weeks to make up my 
mind, Senator. Well, I’ve made it up, or 
rather it was made up for me. You see, 
there was a rather unpleasant radio refer¬ 
ence to Secretary Harrison and me last 
night.” 

Nearing said nothing but his face 
reddened slightly and he crossed his 
haunches the other way. 

“It was so unpleasant in its implica¬ 
tions, Senator,” the President continued, 
“that I have asked the British government 
to cancel the princess’ visit. Politics is 
bad enough without having to embarrass 
a nice girl and a friendly government.” 

“I heard about it,” Huntoon said, “but 
I hope you don’t think that I had any¬ 
thing to do with it.” 

“Absolutely not!” Nearing was em¬ 
phatic. 

“I’m not guessing, ” Miranda told him. 
“I have something I want you two gentle¬ 
men to hear. Are you ready with the 
wire recorder, Arthur?” 

Urn nodded and pressed the switch. 
The study was suddenly flooded with 
two familiar voices: 

“. . . pile it on, Bill, and we’II use it to 
smash her for keeps . . . that guy Harry 
Hines on the Hollywood network show 
... Good work .. . I’m going to get Cross¬ 
man to raise the question on the floor 
of the Senate, naming both of them . . . 
That ought to fix Harrison . . 

When it was all over, Miranda looked 
steadily at Huntoon. “Any comment. 
Senator?” she asked. 

“You can’t use it, of course,” the boss 
replied. “Wire tapping’s against the law 
and you’ve exposed yourself to serious 
charges.” 

“I didn’t do any wire tapping,” the 
President said. “And neither did the 
Secretary of State. I won’t tell you where 
we got this recording but I promise you 
that it won’t hurt me or my Administra¬ 
tion.” 

“But you can’t use it,” Huntoon in¬ 
sisted. “I’ll deny it and so will Nearing. 
We’ll say it’s a fake.” 

“I don’t believe that you will. Senator,” 
Miranda told him, “because we can prove 
that it is not a fake—prove it by first¬ 
hand evidence,” she added. 

“What are you going to do?” This 
was Nearing, red-faced and sweating. 
“Hell, Jim, they’ve got us dead to rights.” 
“I am planning to call in the legislative 


leaders of both parties in the House and 
Senate, the members of my Cabinet and 
the Supreme Court,” the President said. 
“I shall play this recording to them and 
tell them how it came into my posses¬ 
sion.” She paused. “Unless—” 

“Unless?” Huntoon echoed, a grayish 
pallor stealing like mist across his im¬ 
passive face. 

“Unless you stop this smear campaign 
and keep it stopped,” she said. 

The boss nodded. “When do I get the 
recording?” he asked. 

“Never!” snapped Harrison. 

Huntoon considered. “You won’t want 
me in the Treasury, I suppose.” 

Miranda smiled. “I’ll have to think 
about that, Senator,” she told him. 

Harrison turned-to the President. “If 
he comes into the Cabinet, I quit!” he 
said. 

“We shall see, Alex,” she replied 
calmly. 

“And what about me?” Nearing was 
plaintive. “Jim, you got me into this—” 

“I’ll have to think about that, too, Mr. 
Nearing,” the President said. 

The plump Nebraskan was woebegone. 
“£o long as she has that record, Jim, we’re 
both of us no better than—than captive 
balloons.” 

“You should have thought of that,” 
said Harrison, “but if anybody thinks I’m 
going to stay in the same Administration 
with a man who—” 

“Alex, we’ll not make any final deci¬ 
sions just yet,” the President interrupted 
him. “This thing’s quite scandalous 
enough without hurting the Party by a 
lot of resignations and public explana¬ 
tions. What I ask of Senator Huntoon 
now is that he put a stop to this filthy 
rlimor that he started about us.” 

Huntoon rose. “Thank you for think¬ 
ing of the Party, Madam President,” he 
remarked with bleak dignity. “You 
know, of course, that after this you’d be 
justified in not resigning. I’ll gladly re¬ 
lease you from any commitment you 
have made me.” 

“We shall see,” Miranda repeated. 
“Anyhow,” she added, after Huntoon 
and Nearing had left, “now you can tell 
Fyffe-Percy that we’ve won.” 

The Secretary of State grinned. 
“Shucks, Miranda, I did that before the 
meeting. I was lucky enough to reach 
him before he’d cabled London. By the 
way,” he added, “there’s a federal judge- 
ship coming up in Oklahoma. I think 
we owe it to the Opposition on account 
of they saved our hides. But I tell you 
one thing, here and now. No matter 
what, I’m hanged if I stay in the Cabinet 
with Huntoon.” 

“We’ll talk it over,” she answered 
vaguely. “Now, Arthur, you get back 
to your bride. The plane’s waiting at the 
airport and you’ll both be back in Tallow 
Falls in time for supper. I can’t tell you 
how^orry I am that I had to interfere 
with" your plans. ’By.” 

A S THE door closed behind Urn, the 
.President looked up from her desk 
at Harrison. “I don’t know about you, 
Alex,” she said, “but I’ve had enough of 
this job for the afternoon. Let’s go up¬ 
stairs and talk this over without all these 
official papers staring at me. Emma 
Corradio’s due to show up with cocktails 
any time now.” 

Upstairs in the Lincoln Study, she 
. leaned back in the easy chair and relaxed. 
Harrison looked rather uncomfortable in 
a handsome sort of way. 

“I won’t stand for Huntoon,” he re¬ 
peated stubbornly. “I’m sorry, but I 
can’t go along with you on that. He 
ought to be run right out of Washington. 
It’s either he or I, Miranda.” 

The President sighed. “You make 
things so difficult, Alex,” she argued. 
“Don’t forget that I have promised him 
to resign and I like to keep my word. 
You were right. This is no job for a 
woman. The country understands me 
and supports me, but the politicians are 
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th one foot in the cave and the 
the skids—and that makes for 


ned forward seriously. “Mi- 
he told her, “you simply cannot 
I don’t care what you promised 
You owe it to the American 
who believed in you and voted 
millions of them—not to leave 
_e House with your job undone.” 

I ver said I’d leave the White 
she murmured, but he paid no 


. 10 * 

HEN 


-4 

■iodt 


this Human Rights Bill of ours,” 
nued. “That makes a good 
the next Congressional cam- 
You just sit tight, darling, and 


da, startled, shrugged her 
shoulders. Her dress was not 
id to conceal the fact that the 
t was an exceptionally attractive 


T.d-^ 

] t 's one of the reasons I’m going 
, Alex,” she said. “I was always 


m 

Si 


*an 

t tyjm tell the truth and keep my word 
waif can see that you were right all 
Woman’s place is in the home, 
rican politics is a man’s game.” 
ou can’t quit now,” he argued, 
got them on the run. Huntoon 
Ireak his word to you any day in 

t, Miranda. You ought to treat 
; same way that he would treat 
dy do it first. That’s the golden 
politics.” 

[oked at the flushed and earnest 
pr speculatively. “Then you 
Ink that Huntoon would make a 
resident, Alex?” she asked. “I 
he was the one man who could 
the Party. That’s pretty im- 
you know.” 

toon a good President!” he ex- 
u Aside from the way he’s treated 
d be the worst President since 
Three months after he stepped 
White House the country would 
for revolution and I’d be ready 
:<ne.” 

■ if you were President you’d call 
resignation from the Treasury?” 
H. “I promised not to—in writ- 

f, but you’ve got to choose be- 
m and me,” he insisted. “If you 
n, I quit. There's a limit to what 
f in the name of politics.” 

, Alex,” the President said, “it’s 

u. I’ve said that I’ll resign, and 
it, and I’ve said that I’ll get you 
ne State Department, and I mean 
Huntoon will become President 
[ess you block him.” 

mean that you’ll get out and 
President. Is that it?” 


“That’s the only way I can keep my 
word to Huntoon and not break faith 
with the people, Alex,” she said simply. 
“If I resign and you become President, 
that will take you out of the Cabinet, as 
I promised. Huntoon was so fascinated 
with himself as a Presidential possibility 
that he never thought of that.” 

“The first thing I’d do would be to call 
for his resignation,” he grated. “Second 
thing I'd appoint a good man as Secretary 
of State so as to nail down the succession 
to this job.” 

“Would you?” she asked. “I shouldn’t 
think that would be necessary. So long 
as we have that recording he’d have to do 
as we say, wouldn't he? Or be absolutely 
ruined in public life. What was it Near¬ 
ing called himself? A captive balloon? 
We could keep Huntoon in and make him 
work for us, no matter what his backers 
want. And if we send Nearing to Brazil, 
we'll be able to take over the Party ma¬ 
chinery. I know it’s not noble or dra¬ 
matic, Alex, but it seems the sensible 
thing to do. Or am I being too sordid 
and practical?” 

T HE Secretary of State shook his head. 

“You can’t do it, Miranda,” he said. 
“I know what you've had to take in this 
thankless job. I know we don’t agree 
on lots of things but I've tried to help you 
win this fight and I'd give my life—yes, 
I would—to help you do your job. It’s 
made me sick to see the dirt and stupidity 
banking up against you. But I can’t see 
you quitting and I don’t aim to help you 
quit. You’re too—well, Miranda, you’re 
too fine for anything less than nobil¬ 
ity.” 

The tears started into her eyes. “Why, 
Alex,” she said shakily, “that’s the nicest 
thing anyone has ever said about me. 
But if you were President, I wouldn’t 
have any doubt about my program. 
You'd see it through.” 

“I’d do my best,” he agreed, “but with¬ 
out you in the White House, half of the 
power behind it would be lost. You see, 
this Human Rights program isn’t smart 
politics, but it’s right. It’s the sort of big 
idea that makes its own politics as it goes 
along. Now, I’m not much of a dreamer 
but I do know something about the prac¬ 
tical side of these things. I kind of hoped 
that you’d stick it out and I could help 
and,” he added with a grin, “maybe 
stick a few of my own ideas on taxes into 
the picture.” 

“I never said I wanted to leave the 
White House,” Miranda objected; 
“merely that I was going to resign as 
President for the good of the country. If 
you’d only co-operate—” 

“I’ll co-operate,” he said, “but you 
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figures—Amos 'n r Andy, Graham McNamee, B. A. Rolfe, Ma¬ 
jor Bowes, Roxy and others. Starting in next week's Collier's 
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Got the 


COLD 


miseries? 


See how Minit-Rub can help you! 



Rub MINIT-RUB on chest and back. 

1. In a minute, Minit-Rub begins to 
stimulate circulation, begins to bring a 
sensation of warmth. That quickly helps 
relieve surface aches and pains. 

2. In a minute, Minit-Rub’s wel¬ 
come pain-relieving action begins to 
soothe that raspy local irritation. 

3. In a minute, Minit-Rub’s active 
menthol vapors begin to ease that nasal 
stuffiness feeling. 


The Modern Chest 


MINIT-RUB also helps soothe pains 
resulting from neuralgia, sciatica, rheu¬ 
matism and lumbago. Try it! 

MINIT-RUB is wonderful for both chil¬ 
dren and adults. Greaseless! Stainless! 
Disappears like vanishing cream! Won’t 
harm linens. 

Get a tube of Minit-Rub today! 



couldn’t stay on here with a new Presi¬ 
dent, you know.” 

She laughed helplessly. “Alex,” she 
murmured, ”1 tremble to think that you 
are in charge of our diplomacy.” 

Harrison stood up, white-faced and se¬ 
rious. 

‘‘I’ve tried to help you,” he said, as 
slowly as though each word were a pint 
of blood. “I don't know how to say these 
things, I guess. As I told you, I don’t 
know much about women. But you’re 
kind and you’re good and—God knows 
I’d like.to marry you, but you don’t have 
to do that to get me to .work for your 
program. I’d carry the ball for you, not 
only because it’s for you, but because 
you stand for the kind, clean things. You 
can have me, if you want me, but not un¬ 
der false pretenses, Miranda, vve both 
rate something better than that.” 

“Alex,” she said, turning her head 
away. “I know I’ve thrown myself at 
your head, but—this is a terrible, lonely 
job. These*few weeks have seemed end¬ 
less. I couldn't bear to leave you alone 
with it, too. I—I think I could help you 
if you’re not too proud to let me.” 

He looked at her with a twisted smile. 
“I thought love was supposed to be so 
wonderful,” he said. “This hurts.” 

“Yes,” she answered. “It does hurt.” 

“Are you sure this is how you want 
it?” he demanded. “This way you have it 
both ways. You resign but stay in the 
White House. I marry you and become 
President, and Huntoon is the victim of 
the biggest double cross in American his¬ 
tory. Sounds more like a political deal 
than a romance to me.” 

Miranda felt very small and weak. “I 
know it must seem like that, Alex,” she 
whispered, “but I couldn’t imagine any¬ 
thing else that would make you under¬ 
stand—” 

“Understand what?” 

“That we love each other,” she gasped. 
“Oh, Alex, it’s dreadful for me to be so 
shameless but I had to let you know.” 

He leaned down and pulled her up so 
that she stood facing him. 

“Why—why, you low-down, conniv¬ 
ing, double-crossing politician!” he ac¬ 
cused her. 

“Me, Alex?” she asked. “Is that a com¬ 
pliment?” 


“It’s not right,” he said. “I’m 
for you.” 

“Oh, is that all?” she asked, t| 
mg. “Come here, dear, and let n 
“Damned if I'll let you kiss 
objected. “I’ll do my own kissLn 
“It’s only your necktie,” she ex 
“It’s crooked and shows your co 
ton. There! That’s much better 
“Taking unfair advantage—*j 
gan, and seized her. 

“Oh!” 

“Told you I'd do my own kissi 
Secretary of State remarked a f 
utes later. 

“And I'll do mine,” she repl 
spirit, and proceeded to do so. 

T HERE was a knock at the do 
sprang apart guiltily and U 
the direction of the intruder. 

“Ready for your cocktails, 
President?” asked Lieutenant C 
“This is a special effort: Great 
pators with a touch of absinthe 
thinking of calling them Mirandi 
The President laughed unc 
“Come on in, dear. We need a dri 
said. “Heavens! What shall we <1 
the invitations?” 

“What invitations?” asked Em 
“Oh, you know,” Miranda ex 
“It will offer a new problem ir 
etiquette for poor little Jones 
you’ll have to call in your Prot< 
vision to help him. All I can th 
something like this: ‘You are < 
invited to the White House to at 
marriage of the President of th t 
States and the Secretary of Stat 
know, Alex, that sounds almost 
cession.” 

“More like annexation, darli 
rejoined. 

“Oh!” Emma said coolly. “Is 
that weeks ago. It was written 
both of you. Well, let’s drink t( 
how in Mirandas. To the First La 
added, “whoever he or she may 
“Why quibble?” Harrison de 
“Lieutenant, to your very good 
Glad to see you on board, and 
kindly get the hell out of here! I! 
official business to discuss wi 
Commandress in Chief.” 

The End 
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In the meantime— 


A quarter of a million Jews are still behind barbed wire in 
Germany, Austria, Italy and on Cyprus. . . . 

Of the million and a half European Jews who are still alive, 
more than a million are still suffering. . . . 

They know this is their year of destiny. The future of Pales¬ 
tine is at stake. 1948 is the most decisive year in centuries of 
Jewish history. 


But in the meantime? 

In the meantime we must keep them alive! After what 
they’ve been through, we can’t let them die, too! 

We must keep up their spirits. We must give them the 
means of rebuilding their shattered lives. 

Their survival—and the survival of Palestine—depend on 
what you give in 1948. 


Ultimately, a great number will go to Palestine. Our task is 
to get 75,000 there this year. Eventually, many will be able to 
find haven in other lands. 


Don’t fail them in this hour of their greatest need! 
Don’t let “In the meantime—” become forever! 


HAT MUST BE DONE IN 1948... 

Supplementary aid for 250,000 dis¬ 
placed Jews in Germany, Austria, 
Italy and Cyprus. 

Relief, rehabilitation, and recon¬ 
struction for one million Jews in 
Eastern and Western Europe. 
Immigration and reception in 
Palestine of 75,000 homeless Jews, 
including 24,000 children. 

Housing, retraining and settlement 
for the newcomers in Palestine. 
Reception and adjustment of refu¬ 
gees who will enter the United States 
in 1948. 


1948 Destiny Campaign 

UNITED JEWISH APPEAL 

for $250.000,000 minimum 

For the Relief, Rehabilitation and Resettlement Programs of 
Joint Distribution Committee, United Palestine Appeal and United Service for New Americans 

165 West 46th Street, New York 19, New York 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., General Chairman 
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You can see the 
mud OUTSIDE, but 
not the muck 
INSIDE 


There’s now a crummy, crusty 
springtime stew inside the cooling 
system of your car—left there by win¬ 
ter driving. 

It consists of rust, oil, old anti¬ 
freeze, hard-water scale, and other 
Filth. 

You can see the mud that winter 
leaves on the outside of your car, but 
you can’t see the muck that winter 
leaves on its insides. 

Mere draining won’t clean out your 
car’s cooling system. 

You’ve got to have 
an expert job done by 
a good service man. 

It's a serious matter, 
because dirty, clogged 
cooling systems cause 
Overheated Motors, 
resulting in: (1) sickly 
performance, (2) ex¬ 
travagant gas con¬ 
sumption, (3) possible 
shocking repair bills. 

I believe the best set 
of springtime medicines made for cooling 
systems is the: 



3-STEP TREATMENT 


1. Your service man will give your cooling sys¬ 
tem a spring purge with Nor’way* Cleaner 
or Quick Flush. 


2. Then he’ll use Nor’way Stop Leak to 
sure-seal any leaks. 



•Re*. U. S. Pat. Off. 


3. Next comes Nor’way 
Anti-Rust to prevent 
summer corrosion and 
clogging of the tiny ra¬ 
diator passages. 

Ask for this great 
spring cooling system 
treatment by name: 
Nor’way. 


Norway 

CLEANER • QUICK FLUSH 

Atop leak • anti-rust 


Products of COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS Corporotion 

17 foil 42nd SlfMl, H«w York 17, N. T. 


SPARE-TIME STATESMAN 

Continued from page 21 


heterogeneous hodgepodge is reputed to 
be his excellence as a “production man” 
—the name for a business type who re¬ 
organizes things for better efficiency and 
who (according to legend) can untie 
Gordian production knots which have 
stumped the experts, merely by getting 
on the phone and issuing instructions. 

Before Wilson went to work on the 
problem, there were some frightful indi¬ 
cations of how the GE appliance busi¬ 
ness had just grown untended, like Topsy. 
The cabinet of a refrigerator, for in¬ 
stance, was made in Erie, Pennsylvania, 
the compressor unit in Schenectady, New 
York; and the control mechanism in 
Lynn, Massachusetts. The refrigerator 
was then assembled in Erie, and sold 
from Cleveland. 

Waste Motion Is Reduced 

Under Wilson, each appliance came to 
be made and distributed in a single place. 
Now, for example, refrigerators are made 
in toto in Erie; electric irons in Ontario, 
California; garbage disposal units in 
White Plains, New York. Before Wilson, 
all of the huge switchboards, transform¬ 
ers and turbines for electric power plants 
were custom-built for each purchaser. 
This necessitated an extra outlay of as 
much as $100,000 for custom-built spare 
parts to fit each piece of equipment. 

Wilson started the first movement to¬ 
ward standardized heavy equipment and 
standardized parts. He shouted so loudly 
about cutting down the usual nine-month 
schedule for the manufacture of a single 
turbine, that former GE President Gerard 
Swope once remarked at a meeting, “It's 
a good thing Charlie Wilson doesn’t set 
up production schedules for the making 
of babies.” 

It was this same reputation as a pro¬ 
duction man that caused Franklin 
Roosevelt to yell for Wilson to become 
operating head of the War Production 
Board. It was September, 1942. and the 
United States was deep in crisis. Not 
only were we in danger of losing the war, 
but the military was throwing body 
punches at Donald Nelson, head of the 
WPB; and the Army, Navy, Air Force 
and Merchant Marine were engaged in a 
wild melee over who had priority on the 
nation’s raw materials. Roosevelt tossed 
Wilson into this mess, principally because 
he was acceptable to the generals and 
admirals and because a “production 
man” was sorely needed. 

Wilson (who gave up his $175,000 GE 
salary for the $8,000-a-year government 
job) began producing immediately. First, 
he heaved out most of the congressmen’s 
relatives working in the agency. Then 
he discovered that one of the biggest 
battles was over aluminum extrusions, 
the slender powerful aluminum beams 
necessary in the framework of all air¬ 
craft. Gigantic presses were needed for 
the manufacture of these extrusions, and 
there only were a few such presses in the 
entire country. Up until then the major 
effort had been directed at increasing the 
production of the available presses. But 
Wilson said, “Why can’t we make more 
presses?” Apparently no one had seri¬ 
ously considered that before. 

So Wilson commandeered a plant in 
the Middle West that was manufacturing 
a small machine tool, and by means of 
some industrial hocus-pocus, the plant 
was converted to the manufacture of the 
huge extrusion presses. In a few months, 
there were so many extrusions available 
that small boys were using discarded ones 
for fishing poles. 

When the Truman Senate War Investi¬ 
gating Committee was keeping watch on 
war production, Wilson was the man who 
was called on most often to testify for 
the WPB. Once he set a Capitol record 


for candor when a senator accused him 
of hiding evidence in his files. Wilson 
shrugged. “What you want,” he said, “is 
in such-and-such a drawer in such-and- 
such a file. Send a boy over to get it if 
you like.” 

By the middle of 1944, Wilson was 
chairman of the Production Executive 
Committee and the Aircraft Production 
Board, two subagencies which had all 
but superseded the WPB. He sat with 
generals and admirals like Somervell. 
Clay and Vickery and kept materials 
flowing where they were most urgently 
needed at the particular time—into 
planes, tanks, landing craft, aircraft car¬ 
riers and the Manhattan Project (the 
atom bomb). He was, according to 
Admiral Samuel M. Robinson, “ a better 
umpire than Bill Klem.” In addition to 
this, Wilson spent part of every month 
shuttling around the country teaching 
war plants how to untangle production 
snarls. r 

Once, Senator Truman was about to 
haul a Fort Worth, Texas, aircraft plant, 
onto the Congressional carpet, because 
month after month the company had 
failed to meet its production schedules. 
“Before you expose them to the bad 
publicity of an investigation,” Wilson 
said to Truman, “let me see if I can help 
them get straightened out.” Truman said 
okay, and Wilson flew down to Texas 
for just three days. That month the plant 
met its schedule for the first time and 
kept on meeting it until the war ended. 

There is some controversy as to 
whether Wilson deserves the lion’s share 
of the credit for this monumental pro¬ 
duction job, or whether he merely capi¬ 
talized on the momentum generated 
before he arrived on the scene. The 
majority opinion is summed up by an¬ 
other major wartime figure, Mrs. Anna 
M. Rosenberg, who said, “America 
reached miraculous heights of production 
from 1942 to 1944, while Wilson was 
doing most of the driving, and the driver 
generally deserves credit for what hap¬ 
pens while he is at the wheel.” 

A Brief Appearance in Politics 

Wilson left the WPB in 1944 when he 
was accused of slowing down reconver¬ 
sion in order to prevent competitors from 
catching up with his own company. Just 
before that, he popped up on the national 
political scene when his name was men¬ 
tioned at the 1944 Democratic National 
Convention as a dark-horse Vice-Presi¬ 
dential candidate. 

When Harry Truman became Presi¬ 
dent, he remembered the man who had 
been so co-operative before the Senate 
War Investigating Committee, and Wil¬ 
son found himself deluged with appoint¬ 
ments to part-time government jobs. 
Some of these came as announcements in 
the newspapers, with the Presidential tag 
line, “This is a case of public service 
where no one can refuse to serve,” and as 
Wilson said, “To refuse to serve when it’s 
put like that is like hissing the Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

The most important of Wilson's post¬ 
war assignments were the President's 
Advisory Commission on Universal 
Training (known in the newspapers as 
the UMT Commission), and the Presi¬ 
dent’s Committee on Civil Rights. 

On the UMT Commission, Wilson was 
the representative of American industry, 
and he and Chairman Karl T. Compton, 
the president of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, played major roles in 
making the basic decision—whether or 
not push-button warfare was far enough 
advanced to render large foot armies 
obsolete. The commission's answer was 
no. Wilson was visibly upset over his 
decision to send young men into the 
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forces and almost immediately 
rd he joined five other members 
commission in issuing another 
licized statement urging universal 
ament. 

’he Civil Rights Committee, Wilson 
ituck his neck out. Even his bitter- 
mies admit that it took courage 
conservative businessman to sign 
ne to a document advocating such 
as nondiscrimination in employ- 
r reasons of race or religion; non- 
tion of whites and Negroes in the 
forces and in education; a power- 
vil Rights Section in the Depart- 
of Justice and in the F.B.I.; a 
nil FEPC; the elimination of the 
hunt in the Federal Loyalty Pro- 
public housing to counter discrimi- 
in private housing developments; 
ic health program; and legislation 
l lynching, the poll tax, the w r hite 
y, restrictive covenants, and Jim 
aws in Washington and the South, 
immediate reaction to this was 
of cancellations of orders by some 
eral Electric's biggest customers, 
utterings on some GE levels that 
>1 t-ss is getting to be a Communist." 
|.heless, Wilson stuck to his guns, 
of this startling activity, plus Wil- 
languished outcry that he didn’t 
to be a merchant of death" when 
■vernment asked GE to run the 
t. ,Td (Washington) works for the 
fffc Energy Commission, has caused 
titude of raised eyebrows. The 
apparently is that Wilson still is 
iSfrty religious man and one of his 
it pleasures of a Sunday morning 
Sjcend the guest pulpit of a Baptist 
and heave punches at the Devil, 
d Intolerance. 

record backs up his hatred of 
ance. He is vice-chairman of the 
al Conference of Christians and 
,nd recently The American Hebrew 
[ ine presented him with a medal for 
sles with bigotry in 1947. Wilson 
tes that he has been a guest at so 
communion breakfasts and other 
orning religious activities, that he 
tically rises daily at 6 a.m. and 
s for a somber churchgoing suit, 
e from churchgoing, Wilson’s 
1 diversions consist of lugging 
odd pounds around a golf course, 
nking them down in a ringside seat 
WQI 'iison Square Garden, where he has 
observed bobbing and weaving in 
■vith one of the characters in the 
or two weeks every winter, Wilson 
ut the company of Mr. Gene Lowe 
hes with him off the reefs south of 
. That is his only vacation, 
rest of the year he spends with 
Vilson.(a neighborhood girl whom 


h 


IV 


he married during his Hell’s Kitchen days 
in 1907) in a modest home in Scarsdale. 
New York, from which he travels to New 
York on a regular commuters’ train ev¬ 
ery day. Despite his $175,000-a-year sal¬ 
ary, Wilson merely rented this house for 
years, and didn’t buy it until the land¬ 
lord threatened to toss him out at the 
height of the housing shortage. 

Because of this background, Wilson 
has been called "The Al Smith of the 
West Side." Like the New York gov¬ 
ernor and Presidential nominee who was 
raised in New York's East Side slums, he 
also has been called other names, some of 
them unprintable. Wilson’s critics say 
that he is a loud talker but a shallow 
thinker, and that his reputation is based 
on the work of a lot of other men. 

Contrary-Minded Opinions 

Henry Wallace has implied that Wilson 
is a spokesman for the "warmongering 
Wall Streeters" who surround President 
Truman; and a few top labor leaders say 
that he has the mistrust of working peo¬ 
ple. Many GE workers claim that their 
labor-management relations were much 
better under former president Swope and 
that Wilson interferes in bargaining and 
treats them like infants by distributing 
comic strips to explain such things as the 
Taft-Hartley law—a procedure which the 
C.I.O. has also found useful. They com¬ 
mend his civil rights pronouncements, 
but they are waiting to see if he will put 
them into effect in his own plants. 

On the other hand, C.I.O. President 
Phil Murray has stood up in meetings and 
openly defended Wilson against charges 
that he is antilabor and a strikebreaker; 
and high-ranking Roosevelt Democrats 
like Anna M. Rosenberg, say, “He has 
the tendencies and desire to be a liberal 
—much more so than practically any 
other industrialist in the country." 

One thing which upsets most attempts 
to classify Wilson as a stock industrialist 
is his affection for Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt, a point of view which is regarded 
by most big businessmen as a malady 
akin to leprosy. During the WPB era, Wil¬ 
son and F.D.R. spent many lunch hours 
swapping lies about fish which each 
claimed he had caught in Florida waters. 

One day, after Wilson had used a White 
House sofa to indicate the length of an 
alleged Wilson-subdued tarpon, the 
President said, “All right. After the war, 
we’ll go down to Florida together, and 
we’ll each fish a different side of the same 
boat. Then we’ll see who’s the better 
fisherman.” When Wilson goes out fish¬ 
ing today, he still finds it difficult to look 
over to the other side of the boat. 

The End 
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KIDDING SOMEBODY 


O N JUNE 30, 1908, something from some¬ 
where out in space hit the earth with a 
tremendous wallop in the wild Tungus 
region of Siberia, digging a crater of enormous size 
and sending seismic shocks twice around this planet. 
Scientists since that time have assumed that the thing 
was just an uncommonly big meteor. 

Now, however, Reuter’s News Agency reports 
from Moscow that a Russian scientific writer named 
A. Kazantseven has offered another theory. Point¬ 
ing out that the missile left no traces of itself in the 
ground, Mr. Kazantseven says that it must have 
been a space ship from the planet Mars, some 50,- 


. . . You can’t keep a pood man in: We keep think¬ 
ing of the Civil Aeronautics Board’s $10,000-a-year 
chairmanship and how it went begging for quite a 
while after James M. Landis left it. What made it 
unattractive to several very capable men was that 
same $10,000 a year—minus, of course, income 
taxes. 

There have been too many similar cases in recent 
months for the U.S. government’s health. Dean 
Acheson quit as Undersecretary of State ($12,000) 
to make more money in private law practice. 


. . . That Combs has something here: Into the Con¬ 
gressional debate on extending the community 
property principle throughout the federal income 
tax system, there blew the other day a fresh and 
invigorating breeze from Texas. It arrived on the 
wings of Representative J. M. Combs, Democrat 
(needless to say) from the Lone Star State; and what 
it boiled down to was that most wives deserve credit 
for at least half of their husbands’ earning powers, 


000,000 miles distant from the earth; that it prob¬ 
ably was uranium-powered and carried enough fuel 
to take it back to Mars; but that its Martian navi¬ 
gators’ calculations somehow went wrong and the 
ship was demolished on landing. 

We don’t know who Mr. Kazantseven is, and 
hope he’s more than a figment of some ingenious 
reporter’s brain. But it’s a theory which touches 
a match to your imagination. Suppose it’s true. 
That would mean, of course, that Mars was in¬ 
habited by beings of some sort, and that they were 
some fifty years ahead of us in atomic science. 

This in turn would argue that they were far 


Same as to James C. Caffrey, chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission for quite 
a while at $10,000. 

Daniel W. Bell resigned as Undersecretary of 
the Treasury ($10,000), after thirty-four years in 
government service, to become head of a financial 
firm at $35,000. 

And so it goes. We’re losing good keymen in 
government at a faster and faster clip because, 
though the government spends billions on all man¬ 
ner of things, it does not pay big enough executive 


what though the pay checks are made out to 
the men exclusively. 

American wives by and large, trumpeted Repre¬ 
sentative Combs, maintain homes where men can 
be reasonably peaceful and comfortable during 
their hours of ease, and thereby recharge their bat¬ 
teries for the next day’s battle with the job. 

And that is only the half of it: “Even if our wives 
did not work at all,” added the honorable member 


ahead of us in other aspects of civilization, 
they were as persistent as human beings a 
you’d expect them to try, try again at this busin 
of reaching the earth by space ship. And if tl 
were as fighting a race as we are, you’d expect th 
efforts at interplanetary travel to have some m 
tary objective, like some of our more imaginat 
warriors’ dreams of installing a space-control b. 
on the moon sooner or later. 

But this kind of speculation could go on and t 
in any direction. On second thought, we rat! 
hope Mr. Kazantseven was just having a wild dre 
in public, or is a reporter’s dream himself. 


salaries to attract the top talent. In wartime, 
course, it can take its pick of industrial and otll 
wizards at $1 a year. In peacetime, few of si 
men will work for peanuts; and we can’t say 
blame them, especially when you consider the 
curably political Washington atmosphere in whi 
they have to perform. 

Congress last year voted itself a pay increa 
This year, we wish it could find time somewhi 
along the line to revise a lot of government execut 
salaries upward—sharply. 


from Texas, “they would still be entitled to 50 I 
cent for putting up with us. On second though^ 
had better amend that. On that basis, some of c 
wives would be entitled to 90 per cent.” 

Check. And we have a feeling that if the Corr 
philosophy could percolate generally through n 
American male consciousness we’d swiftly acqu 
a still higher percentage of happy homes than 
have now. 
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Motorola! I've been driving in the 
city, in hilly country and stepping it 
up on the open highway—.and still all 
my stations come in rich and clear. 
Believe me. I'm having my Motorola 
transferred to my next car, because 
now I wouldn’t be satisfied with 
any other. 

HEAR THE MOTOROLA’S 
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Your Motorola dealer will be glad to 
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FAY 

Dear Sir: I write to congratulate you on 
the acquisition of Bill Fay for a sports 
weekly column. I am sure it will prove an 
item of much interest to your readers. 

Do you imagine you could persuade him 
to find time for an article on the noble 
Scottish game of curling? 

Dr. W. M. Brown, Hollywood, CaL 

.. . Bill Fay is good—he has to be good to 
be there—but part of his March 6th col¬ 
umn is a dismal dabble. Sez he—“Are 
baseball players underpaid?” He starts at 
the fountainhead—Earl Nelson—and then, 
after guiding us between the craggy buttes 
of the grandstands and the emerald greens 
of the groundkeepers’ arts, he strews be¬ 
fore us the tummy-tickling tantalization o( 
hot dogs, pop and peanuts; assuming that 
by now we have long since forgotten his 
announced theme, he concludes his inter¬ 
esting, but ambiguous, dissertation with 
paraphrases which might have been culled 
from the ledgers of Job. . .. What a lovel) 
stroll down the garden path! 

J. Clyde McIntyre, Flint, Mich 

... 1 have been a Collier’s reader for man) 
years and can’t remember when you hav< 
included a feature that should be as popu 
lar as Bill Fay’s articles. ... 

J. Branch Douelson, Provo, Utal 

GARNER 

Sirs: There is a somber sadness about th 
John N. Garner Story (Feb. 21st-Mai 
20th) almost without parallel in contempc 
rary American history. Never a membe 
of Mr. Gamer’s party, I am proud to sa 
that in his thinking and actions is the see 
of greatness. How clear his mind, ho\ 
truly democratic his logic, as contrasted t 
that of his “Cap’n.” 

J. L. McCurdy, Fort Wayne, ln< 

. . . Have always had great respect ft 
John N. Garner. But after reading h 
story am wondering why we needed 
President at the same time. 

Mrs. Louise Totusek, Tonkawa, Okl 

... I cannot refrain from telling you ho 
much I appreciate and understand the Jol 
Nance Garner Story, the most interestin 
the best-edited and the most illuminatij 
story published by Collier’s in years. Plea 
keep up your good work for the benefit 
our confused country. 

E. M. Allen, Keswick, V 
(Continued on page 38J 
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5. He may also ask you about the 
exercise you take and the type of 
work you do, so that he can judge 
the amount of food you need each 
day. 


6. Thus your doctor will be able 
to help you work out a tasty, 
varied diet that will let you lose 
weight without endangering 
health or strength. 


7* It’s wise not to use reducing 
drugs, or to try special diets un¬ 
less your own doctor recommends 
them. They may do you more 
harm than good. 


8. The best reducing medicine is 

still the will power to follow faith¬ 
fully your doctor’s advice, and to 
say “NO” to second helpings or 
fattening foods. 


9. Once your weight is down to 
normal, try to keep it there. Re¬ 
member that one step toward a 
longer, healthier life is watching 
your weight . 


To bring you other helpful information about 
your weight, Metropolitan hat prepared a booklet 
called “Overweight and Underweight." It includes 
lists of the caloric values af almost 300 foods, sug¬ 
gested law-calarie menus,and reducing exercises. 
Just mail the coupon for your free copy af this 
booklet, 5S-C. 
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1. Once you’re over 30, it pays to watch your weight , for as 
weight goes up, the level of your health may go down . 

Under 30, a little overweight may be an advantage. But 
statistics show that when you are older, overweight is often 
associated with heart disease, kidney ailments, high blood 
pressure, diabetes, and other diseases. 

So, if you’re overweight, give some thought to protecting 
your health by bringing your weight down. 
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2. Be sure fo see your doctor 
first, so he can check your physical 
condition and suggest approved 
methods for losing weight. 


3. He’ll probably explain that 
most overweight comes simply 
from eating more food than your 
body needs or can use up in the 
form of energy. 


4* Taking your age and build into 
consideration, your doctor can de¬ 
termine about how much you 
should lose, and about how fast 
you should lose it. 


TO VETERANS —IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE-KEEP IT! 
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FLASH IN THE POOL 

BY BILL FAY 
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T HE German soldier had a wife 
in Munich. The wife needed 
a pair of ice skates. So the 
soldier confiscated the skates of a little 
Dutch girl named Nell Van Vliet. 
That’s the way things were in Hilver- 
sum in 1942. The Germans took what 
they wanted. 

Nell couldn’t find another pair of 
skates, so she started to swim. Eleven 
months later—on her seventeenth 
birthday—she won the 100-meter 
breast-stroke championship of Hol¬ 
land. She didn’t train. She had no 
coach. She didn’t particularly like 
swimming. Yet she developed into 
the world’s swiftest breast-stroker, on 
a wartime diet of beans, potatoes and 
bacon. 

Unlike many enthusiastic American 
champions, who would rather swim 
than eat, in tightly rationed Holland, 
Nell infinitely preferred eating. She 
was the oldest of eleven children and 
it was her job to bring home the 
bacon, beans and potatoes. Each 
week she pedaled 130 kilometers into 
the country and pedaled back again 
with 200 pounds of food loaded fore 
and aft on her bike. 

“Going was not difficult,” Nell re¬ 
lates. “I would start at five thirty 
in the morning and reach the farm of 
our relatives by midnight. Coming 
back took three days. I did more 
pushing than riding. It was very good 
for my legs.” 

American swimmers learned the 
discouraging truth about Nell’s power¬ 
ful legs at the National A.A.U. meet 
in Chicago last summer. Nell thrashed 
to victory in the 200 meters in 2:58.6. 
Later, Nell did 2:49.2 at Rotterdam. 
Admittedly, breast-stroking is not fast 
transportation, but Nell’s speed is 
almost supersonic compared with 
rivals, past and present. Her Rotter¬ 


dam pace was 18 seconds faster than 
Patty Sinclair’s American record, and 
6.8 seconds faster than the world 
record set by Maria Lenk of Brazil in 
1939. 

Nell has returned to Chicago to 
work for an importing firm. She in¬ 
tends to become an American citizen, 
unfortunately not soon enough to help 
the American team in the forthcoming 
Olympics. Nell will swim for Hol¬ 
land at London in July. Aside from 
powerful legs, there are two other ex¬ 
cellent reasons why Nell has never 
lost a swimming race—her arms never 
get tired. 

“For six years before the war,” Nell 
recalls, “I studied ballet. Our teacher 
made us dance with our arms raised 
over our heads for hours and hours. 
Some days I thought my arms would 
fall off. Compared with ballet, 
swimming is not fatiguing.” 

“What American food do you like 
best?” we asked. 

Nell looked puzzled. We turned to 
Walter Schlueter, swimming coach of 
the Town Club of Chicago (Nell’s 
American affiliate). “Has she been 
eating American breakfast foods?” 

“By the ton,” Schlueter replied. 

Despite lack of familiarity with 
the American language, Nell spends 
American money fluently. She knows 
all about charge accounts. During one 
swoop through a department store 
basement, she bought complete out¬ 
fits for her ten brothers and sisters in 
Hilversum. 

Nell herself still wears the thin 
brown coat her family gave her before 
she came to America. It cost them S95 
and the entire family’s clothing ration 
for the year, but they wanted Nell to 
have a nice coat to wear to America. 

Nell had a hard time acclimating 
herself to warm American pools. The 
Hilversum pool was not heated and 
she usually swam in water of about 
forty degrees. 

Schlueter has carefully refrained 
from attempting to teach Nell any¬ 
thing. She swims when she feels like 
it. Layoffs from two weeks to two 
years have absolutely no effect on her 
performance. In 1944, when two 
brothers joined the Dutch under¬ 
ground to escape conscription in Nazi 
work battalions, Nell went with them. 
She hid on a farm and didn’t swim for 
23 months. When she returned to 
competition, her time was two seconds 
faster for 100 meters. 


. Diet is another training item Nell 
ignores. She recently topped off a box 
of breakfast food with a huge green 
salad (she puts sugar on her salad in¬ 
stead of dressing) and a quart of 
orange juice. 

“I wondered where she put it all,” 
Schlueter recalls wonderingly, “be¬ 
cause she is only about five four and 
she doesn’t weigh more than 120 
pounds. Half an hour later she did a 
practice 200 meters in 2:56. That’s 
about 10 seconds faster than any 
American girl can do it. Nell’s just a 
natural-born swimming miracle and 
anybody who’d try to change her style 
is crazy. She’s going to make some 
coach look like a genius and it might 
as well be me.” 


• A twenty-seven-year-old Los An¬ 
geles usher named H. Warner Buck 
decided on Christmas Eve, 1946, that 
he wanted to be a promoter. Looking 
around for something to promote, 
Buck discovered that Los Angeles did 
not have an annual sports show. It 
does now—the largest display of 
sporting goods equipment in the 
world—and Buck is the promoter. 
Buck also holds an undisputed deci¬ 
sion over Petrillo and the musicians’ 
union. 

Buck wanted to hire a small band. 
The union wanted him to hire a large 
band. Buck said he couldn’t afford 
a big band. He asked the Marines 
(who were building a recruiting booth 
at the show) whether they’d like to 
bring their band along. 

The union protested. “Sorry,” the 
Marines told Buck, “we can’t play off 
the post.” 

The refusal gave Buck an idea. 
“Why not make Gilmore Stadium (the 
show site) a temporary Marine post? 
You can set up a typical detachment— 
show the people how Marines live in 
the field.” 

The Marines thought it was a great 
idea. Gilmore Stadium was designated 
a temporary Marine post. Marine 
sentries patrolled the area (eliminating 
park police from Buck’s budget) while 
the band played on. 

The union lawyer phoned Buck. 
“That Marine band will have to stop 
playing. We’ll tell Petrillo.” 

Buck had a better suggestion. “Why 
not tell it to the Marines?” 

The third annual Los Angeles show 
(April 8-18) will attract 500,000 sports¬ 
men, which means the conservation 
clubs of California will be approxi¬ 
mately $45,000 richer. “The sports¬ 
men who belong to conservation clubs 
support our show,” Buck explains, “so 
we give 10 per cent of the gate receipts 
—gross, not net—to the clubs. The 
money improves hunting and fishing 
conditions . . . more people hunt and 
fish . . . they buy more equipment . . . 
manufacturers buy more exhibit space 
... we have bigger shows . . . it’s per¬ 
petual motion; everybody benefits.” 

Certainly Buck and his partner, Mel 
Morrison, have benefited. They re¬ 
cently turned down an offer of $300,- 
000 for the promotion they started 
three years ago with $3,000. Under 
the circumstances, ex-usher Buck can 
be pardoned for believing there’s no 
business like sport-show business. 



• Hugh Casey says there’s a lot of 
luck in relief pitching. “I stopped the 
Yankees a couple of times in the 
World Series last fall and I was a 
hero,” Hugh points out, “but I pitched 
just as well—maybe better—against 
the Yanks in the 1941 series and lost 
two games. Yet 1 could have won 
two games with a few breaks.” 

The Dodgers trailed the Yanks, 3 to 
2, in the first game of the ’41 scries. 
They had runners on first and second 
with none out in the seventh inning 
when Jimmy Wasdell batted foi 
Casey. Wasdell hit into a double play 

“Jimmy missed the bunt sign/ 
Casey recalls. “If the sacrifice hac 
gone through, we probably woulc 
have scored twice and I could havt 
been the winning pitcher.” 

Joe DiMaggio bounced a single intc 
right field in the eighth inning of th( 
third game to beat Casey again. Th< 
ball eluded Pete Coscarart, substitut 
ing for injured Billy Herman. 

“It was my fault, though,” Case; 
admits. “Coscarart was out of posi 
tion because I didn’t work out an; 
signs with him the way I always di< 
with Herman. DiMag hit the three 
and-two pitch. Herman would hav 
gotten my sign and would have playe< 
DiMaggio more toward first base 
Billy would have thrown Joe out.” 

The two Dodger defeats that Case 
attributes to bad breaks really resuite 
from missed signals. That brings u 
a question: Why do baseball playei 
rely entirely on hand-and-arm signal 
anyway? Why not call numerical si{f|«u* 
nals k la football? 
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Luke Johnsos, the assistant coa<1 
of the Chicago Bears who once play< 
shortstop well enough to earn a trjj 
out with the Cincinnati Reds, argue 
“Football teams switch offensive ai I 
defensive assignments in a split sel 
ond with numerical signals. BasebJ 
teams could do the same thing. Foci 
ball teams operate under just as mu f 
—or more—speed and tension th; ] 
baseball teams, and the crowd noi 
problem is about equal. Anotb [ 
thing: Football signals are burgl; 
proof.” 

Well, why not? At least, footb j 
signals would speed up baseball garr I 
by eliminating all the tiresome a| 
time-consuming signals that flash 
and off between pitches. 


• The New Look has come to ladil 
sport garments. Instead of offeril 
bulky protective pads for the hips T 
feminine baseball and softball play* ] 
manufacturers are pushing a daiij 
number called—sliding step-ins. * 
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IT'S ONE OF THE LIGHTEST 

chairs you’ve ever 
picked up—and one of 
the most durable. Its 
high strength nylon web¬ 
bing is extremely resist¬ 
ant to tearing and will 
not deteriorate from mil¬ 
dew. Dusts or washes 
easily, dries quickly. 


WHAT A fishljnei Light, fast, smooth, casts perfectly. Keeps 
its great tensile strength after hours in the water. Not 
harmed by salt or fresh water, mildew, marine organisms. 
Never needs drying, can be stowed wet! Sure! Nylon! 




vt| ft** SWOOPS A PLANE* 

JTTfi'ks up the mailbags— 
O' vie, what but nylon 
12!- |je could take that sud- 
yrtsA shock and strain? 

lion fibers, size for 
1 m!£, are stronger than 
IU I ininum and equally 
ixMstrong as some types 
I Steel wire of the same 
te. For lightness, elas- 
f* l;ity, great tensile 
l ength—try nylon! 


w \\ \ 


WHAT TOU LIKE about nylon stockings—that’s what you’ll 
like about panties, when they’re made of nylon. Easy to 
wash, quick to dry, need little or no ironing, soft, luxurious 
—and they wear, wear, wear! If it’s nicer . . . it’s nylonl 


WANT FRESH GLOVES every morning—gloves that keep their 
bandbox freshness, hold their shape and trim fit through 
washing after washing, gloves soft and smooth, slim, sup¬ 
ple, so long-wearing? Ask for "the kind made of nylon.” 


♦He nylon fibers uso* 

tmQk# hown.Themanufac 

product* show" ysed nylol 

of ,he*e prod th### oUl 

,e nylon ha* *»» 

Ing proper* 181, TO uGHh 

TH LOH cT,(^n ROUES' 
Sy V/Asi^G FAST 

ss«^° Hoio ' ,s ,.r r : 

-„I„„ ...for rayon • • 


Dg Pont Ny^on. 

e. i. Pon1 de 
9S, Delo worC * 


‘"About 1 
)n Division* 
WUmington 


FREE, fosci! 
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IM on the beam 
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A man who smokes a pipe is "on the beam" with her! 
And when his pipe is packed with Prince Albert, 
a man is headed for smoking joy and comfort. 

means PrinceJ^bert 


• When you put Prince Albert Smoking Tobacco in your pipe, 
you’ve got a rich-tasting smoke that’s mild — and easy on the 
tongue. P.A.’s choice crimp cut tobacco is specially treated to 
insure against tongue bite. Try P.A.—and you’ll understand why 
it’s America’s largest-selling smoking tobacco! 



K. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


p/hhce acsepts 


CP/MP CUTMA/CES 


rr EASY 70 SOU- 
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KEEP UP win the WORLD 


BY FUELING FOSTER 


The Royal Enclosure at Ascot, Eng¬ 
land’s fashionable race track, becomes 
one of the world’s most exclusive spots 
during the four-day June meet, owing 
to the many restrictions that govern 
admittance. Therefore, while all Brit¬ 
ish society wants to be seen there, sev¬ 
eral thousand important persons are 
barred annually, including, for in¬ 
stance, those who have been divorced. 


Many an American having money 
in a bank that failed has not bothered 
to inquire about his balance, being 
unaware that, in such cases, a part if 
not all of each account can usually 
be collected. In New York City, for 
example, the Bank of the United 
States closed nearly 18 years ago, but 
some 211,800 former depositors have 
not yet claimed the $1,535,255 being 
held for them by the New York State 
Banking Department. 


Contrary to common belief, a 
photograph can be made, without 
faking or retouching, to misrepresent 
grossly its subject. For the special 
benefit of criminal-jury members, an 
expert has disclosed several ways in 
which it can be done, with posed 
photographs of his own. In one of a 
woman’s face, a long red scar is com¬ 
pletely obliterated by the use of a 
particular type of film and filter. In 
another, a man standing beside a curb 
is made to appear in the middle of the 
street by a certain angle of the camera. 
In a third set of exposures, taken a 
little behind and to the right of a youth 
who is facing a friend ten feet away, 
the distance between them seems to 
be at least 20 feet in a picture made 
with a wide-angle lens, but barely four 
feet in another picture made with a 
telephoto lens. 


A New York hotel has in its walls 
an ingenious system of mirrors which 
has been kept a secret since its inven¬ 
tion and installation several years ago. 
Through a master mirror and control 
handles in the office of the chief house 
detective, the system enables him to 
see successively the corridors on 12 
floors—and any suspicious activity 
that may be taking place. 




Few naval vessels have had stra 
histories than Japan’s Yamato 
Musashi, which were the wo I 
largest battleships when completej 
1942. Their construction and lau" 
ing were shrouded in such secrecy) 
the U. S. Naval Intelligence lea- 
practically nothing about these j 
giants until after the war; and the< 
known photograph of either vij 
taken by a Japanese was one of! 
Yamato found recently on a civil 
Within three years after being c* 
missioned, both ships had been s s 
the Musashi in its first battle andl 
Yamato in its second battle 
American carrier aircraft. Nei J 
had ever scored a hit on an Allied 
or coastal base. 




The only case of a mammal gi 
birth to young through the active 
of its ovum by artificial means ins | 
of fertilization by male sperm rest 
from an experiment on a rabbit n 
in 1939 by Dr. Gregory G. Pincu 
Clark University in Worcester, M< 
chusetts. Chilling the Fallopian t 
for 20 minutes started the deve 
ment of the ovum which then j 
normally. At term, the rabbit I 
a healthy daughter that, when mat 
had offspring of her own. 


The Kentucky Derby has been 
three times by each of three jocke 
Isaac Murphy, a Negro, in 1884,! 
and 1891; Earl Sande in 1923, 
and 1930; and Eddie Arcaro in 1 
1941 and 1945. 


: 


mi 


Among the 100-odd “of the mo;i 
clubs in this country today, the rrj 
bers of one always know exactly \ I 
they will get—a four-pound koshe J 
lami; while the members of anoj 
never know what gadget they wilj 
ceive, a recent example being a 
flashlight that turns itself on vj 
picked up and off when set dow| 
By Max Alth , Yonkers , N. Y. 
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Ten dollars will be paid for each f«*J 
cepted for this column. Contribution* 
be accompanied by their source of Inf* 
tion. Address Keep Up With the 
Collier’s, 250 Park Avc., New York 
N. Y. This column is copyrighted »Qi 
items may be reproduced without perm 
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“Do all husbands change after marriage?” 


ASKED ELSIE, THE BORDEN COW 


‘IT THAT DO YOU MEAN, do all 

VV husbands change after 
marriage?” demanded Elmer, 
the bull. 

“I just mean/' explained 
£lsie, the Borden Cow, "that 
once a husband becomes a hus¬ 
band, he sort of loses his spirit 
Snture. Wants to sit in his 
I air, before his own fire, 
f ter night. He just isn't as 
eful as he once was.” 

|Vurceful she says!” an- 
Elmer. “What’s so dog- 
esourceful about wives?” 

|-11,” considered Elsie, 

\ se I give you an example 
!y resourcefulness: A wife has a simple family 
planned, when, at the last minute, hubby calls 


raN c 
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* sweetened 
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“There’s no pleasing wives!” sighed Elmer. “I don’t 
suppose a nice movie would convince you I’m the 
same guy you promised to obey?” 

“Why, darling!” beamed Elsie. 

“I’ll get my hat just as soon as I 
tell you what rich, full flavor 
Borden’s Instant Coffee has. It’s 
100 % pure coffee. And no pot 
to wash, no mess. Just measure 
Borden’s Instant into a cup, add 
hot water, and instantly get the 
grandest coffee that ever set your heart to singing.” 

“You’re making my heart weep,” groaned Elmer, 
“with all this Borden talk. I may have changed, but 
marriage has taught me one thing—how to stop you 
dead. I say: If it's Borden's, it's GOT to be good!" 

“Wonderful!” applauded Elsie. “You’re really 
learning! © The Bordeo Company 


delicious milk and wholesome sugar—the easy, magic 
way to luscious foods. All ready to use in making the 
most delicious ice cream, candies, cookies, pie fillings, 
icing and sauces you ever tasted.” 

“I’m not interested in tasting pie fillings and 
sauces,” snapped Elmer. “I want you to give me just 
one for-instance how I’ve changed since marriage. Do 
I look older? Am I losing my 
hair? Am I —?” 

“Now, now, Mr. Worry Wart!” 
soothed Elsie. “You look just as 
handsome to me as you ever did. 
But sometimes you act different 
from the Elmer I married.” 
“How, how?” urged Elmer. 
“You used to be fascinated by 
every word I uttered,” teased Elsie. “Now, you only 
half-listen even when I tell you about something as 
exciting and wonderful as our new and truly great 
Borden's Instant Coffee ” 


Bright Way To Start the Day— with a cup of rich, 
delicious Borden's Instant Coffee. It's really great 
coffee—all coffee. Nothing added. Ready in the time 
it takes you to pour hot water into your cup . 




its* 


kies That Take No Eccs or Butter — one of \ 
|y easy recipes in Borden's Eagle Brand Book of 
ic Recipes . Send Elsie a post card , Dept. C5S, 1 
Box 175, New York S, N. Y. for a FREE copy. 




Le’s bringing the boss... If she’s resourceful, the 
wife fancies-up her simple sup¬ 
per w'ith one of those marvelous- 
tasting desserts that can be 
whipped up in jig-time w r ith 
Borden's Eagle Brand Sweetened 
Condensed Milk.” 

“ Borden's rides again!” jeered 
Elmer. “Hi-ho, Elsie!” 

“Now, dear,” blushed Elsie, 
I’m only telling you what a really grand 
help a w'ife has in Borden’s Eagle Brand 
ised Milk. It’s a creamy-smooth blend of pure, 
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. IT REALLY PAYS TV 
SIMONIZ A NEW CAR 
FROM THE START!" 


I YES, THE FINISH 
GETS BRIGHTER EVERY 

time you apply it!" 


If you want your car Simonized for you, go to a Cer¬ 
tified Simoniz Service Station. You are then assured 
of genuine Simoniz products and factory approved 
methods. THE SIMONIZ COMPANY, CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


Simoniz "Builds-Up” 
Your New Car’s Beauty! 


Everyone agrees—the time to start Simonizing your 
car is when it’s brand new. Simoniz stops the 
rapid deterioration of the finish—keeps colors from 
fading. Each application builds up greater 
resistance to grit and grime, corrosive airborne 
chemicals and ultra violet rays. Then, too, only a dry 
cloth is needed to maintain the sparkling 
“brighter-than-new” beauty of your car for months! 
First—go over the finish with liquid Simoniz Kleener 
(even a new car is more beautiful and lustrous after 
cleaning). After that, apply famous Simoniz to build 
up that glamorous finish and make it last far longer! 

You Can Now Simoniz Your Car 
In V2 The Time! 


€ 




MIKE PEARLMAN 

Russ Davis 
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T O THE Inside Story of How 
Great Stories Were Written, 
we respectfully submit the 
history of Louis Kamp’s Yes, Sir! on 
p. 74. Last fall Mr. Kamp roughed it 
out along with three others, and since 
it didn’t seem to come off, stuck it 
away in a file. Months later, he fished 
out the file, reread it, tore everything 
up, and threw it away in disgust. Next 
day, while moping for an idea, Mrs. 
Kamp reminded him of Yes, Sir! and 
what a nice story she’d thought it was. 

“Was I happy!” chortles Kamp. 
“That is, until I started looking for it. 
The more I looked the nuttier I got, 
until Irene made me sit down and 
think calmly. Oh, no, no, she wailed, 
when it finally came to me. Now rub¬ 
bish in Hampton Bays, Long Island, 
is taken to a wooded, isolated area. 
We jumped in the car, sped to the 
place and located our rubbish be¬ 
cause of the waterproof bags our 
housekeeper uses. Yes, Sir! came to 
light with the rest under four grape¬ 
fruit rinds and some coffee grounds. 
Once home, the sorting and piecing 
was something. Eventually we did it 
with Scotch tape and the rest is his¬ 
tory.” 

Mr. Kamp assures us he rewrote 
Yes, Sir! without the grapefruit and 
coffee grounds and that all the food 
described in the story is 
fresh. 


Bounty mutineers of Norfolk h 
The Aussie planned to sell th< 
batch of dollar watches next 
picking up a few extra shilling 
sounded explorable, so Geer lo 
up the island, and found that i 
descendants of the Bounty muUi 
lived there than on Pitcairn. 

A series of penal colonies wa 
tablished on Norfolk (at one 
more than 1,000 convicts crair 
the five-by-three-mile bit of land) 
its history ran to mutinies, mass 
cutions and horrible cruelties. 
1856, two hundred children 
grandchildren of the Bounty i 
neers were moved from Pitcair 
Norfolk. As of 1940, the Norfolk 
sus shows 13 Adams families 
Christian, 34 Quintal and 11 Eva 
population about 1,000. More 
more Australians and New Zeal 
ers are retiring to the island. 

“So, some 13 years after me 
the Aussie, when I got to writing 
Best-Laid Plans (p. 30),” says ( 
“I turned the time back to sailing 
days and no radio communicat 
and let my conniver board the I* 
via a shipwreck.” 
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"■HE brief treatise 
on hydroponics in 
Magic in the Garden 
(p. 40), which should be 
good green news for all 
semipro farmers, was 
written by Carl Molitor, 
who left a happy home 
in Lansing, Michigan, 
to attend West Point 
with such notable war¬ 
riors as A1 Wedemeyer, 

Nate Twining and Tony 
McAuliffe. “Whom I 
can name with such 
familiarity,” he says, 

“because as a second 
lieutenant I was senior 
to all of them.” 

In the late war, to 
avoid having such long 
shadows fall across him, Mr. Molitor 
joined the Navy. 

After sailing back home to Miami, 
Mr. Molitor learned of the amazing 
developments in hydroponics, a pre¬ 
war enthusiasm of his, and also that 
the ordinary citizen could find noth¬ 
ing simply written telling him how to 
go ahead and start a soilless garden. 
So he got up a little book, and right 
now is in correspondence with hydro- 
poniacs the world over. “There aren’t 
many,” he admits, “but the number is 
growing.” 



The Kamps: Jonathan 
(on top), Louis, Irene 


AKING you trout fisher 
school with the Fishermans 
on p. 18 is Russ Davis, 37, from G 
Bay and a gradual 
the U. of Wiscc 
He’s written news 
sports for the G 
Bay Post-Gazette 
the Philadelphia 
ord, and has been 
lance, editor and p 
cist. He’s married, 
two kids and a 
Scotty named Gus, 
lives in Springfield, 
aware County, Pea 
vania. 

It was while fis 
for article ideas in 
news that Mr. Davi 
across an item abou 
trout-fishing cours 
Penn State. He an 
on the campus ju! 
George Harvey, the 
catorial Professor, 
lining the class up u 
the elms for casting practice. 

“I will say to George Har 
credit as a great teacher that no oil 
his students got his lines snagged jj 
overhead branch or in my pant$ ( 
wandered about mid the swisr 
says Russ. 
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O N AN exploration cruise in ’34 to 

I 


the South Seas, Andy Geer ran 
into an Aussie seaman at a Sydney 
bar, and heard about the simple ex- 


This week's cover: The Perfect 
gleress. The fly-covered lady 
beauty sends one reeling was Jo 
Smith, and the photographer, l 
Barbier of Hollywood. Now her r 
is Jo Ann Barbier: The two ma 
about five months after the shot 
made. Mrs. Barbier is from the 
Fernando Valley, is twenty, and 
to team on assignments with her 
band. . . . Ted Sa\ 
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Basic Improvements 


Now, AC introduces, for automotive service, insulators made of 
the patented wide Heat Range aluminum oxide material, which 
was used exclusively in aircraft plugs for American planes during 
World War II. AC has consistently been first in basic 
spark plug improvements—pioneering such revolutionary 
advancements as the one-piece plug—the welded side 
electrode — the unglazed insulator tip —the complete 
Heat Range of plugs in every thread 
size—and now the patented 
aluminum oxide insulator. ■ 


That’s why AC Spark Plugs 
are tops in performance- 
why you should choose them 
for utmost reliability. 


f I SERVICE, TOO 

/'I dealer wtU be glad 
fnour spark plugs 
wk see that they are 
pm type and 
Bpe for today*s fuels 
|W conditions. 


SPARK PLUG DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 

q 
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demands top condition 




He will check your spark plugs, 
battery, tires. Drain and flush your 
radiator. Make complete under-car 
inspection. 



For more gas-miles, power, econ¬ 
omy, he’ll fill the crankcase with 
havoline, the modern motor oil. 
cleans as it lubricates. 



He will lubricate chassis with long- 
lasting marfak, the tough lubri¬ 
cant that gives you "cushiony” driv¬ 
ing. He’ll protect gears with proper 
Spring grade of Texaco transmis¬ 
sion and differential lubricants. 



For power-to-spare, get Texaco 
sky chief gasoline...or fire-chief 
the motor fuel for utmost power 
at regular gasoline prices . . . sold 
by your Texaco Dealer, the best 
friend your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 

TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


TUNE IN... TEXACO STAR THEATER every Wednesday night featuring Gordon MacRae, Alan Young, Evelyn Knight. See newspaper for time and station. 

t 
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Th exciting inside story of 
hcfirst big network. Here’s 
,o it began, its early strug- 
ie with sponsors, and its 
votual growth into a huge 
»t colorful business outfit 


ME MIKIS Aim MOM 


BY MERLIIV H. AYLESWORTH 
AS TOLD TO BEN GROSS 


I 

day in 1926 Owed D. 
B Young telephoned my office. 
The industrialist-statesman 
casually, using my nickname, 
■c,” he said, “I want you to come 
c immediately.” 

|e chairman of the board of the 
0 ral Electric Company and of the 
lb Corporation of America did 
implify. But in less than a quar- 
f an hour, I knew that this was 
most important day of all of my 
years. 

lien I entered his office, Young 
4*d me cordially. Near him sat 
Aral James G. Harbord, one of 
■military commanders of World 

* I and then president of RCA, and 
«*-ral Guy E. Tripp, chairman of 

* oard of the Westinghouse Elec- 
€nd Manufacturing Company, 
fieac,” he said, “our companies 

bought Station WEAF of New 
from A. T. & T. for one million 
yrs. As you know, we already 
the Westinghouse stations and 
#WJZ, the RCA outlet in New 
We intend to build a radio 
□^casting network, with RCA as 
•parent organization. We’d like 
c[o take charge as the president.” 
I as about to interrupt, but he went 

'll 

"he salary will be $50,000 a year.” 
Jut I don’t know a thing about 
i,” I protested. “I haven’t even 
*t receiver.” 

Yung laughed. “We’ll send you 
u omorrow.” 

4 still don’t understand why you 

* me,” I remarked. 

‘ ook, Deac,” Young spoke pa- 

* V- “As managing director of the 
tonal Electric Light Association, 
we visited practically every com- 
u ty of more than 10,000 in this 
■ try. So you know people. That's 
e ind of man we must have for this 

must give 
Otherwise 

s novelty will soon wear off. 
got to make it a great public 
*rce. Then, eventually, it will pay.” 
Lnerals Harbord and Tripp joined 
eliscussion. A few minutes later, 
a ked out of that office as the presi- 
i of America’s first national net- 
o . I shall always remember 
oig's parting words on that 
-pmber day in 1926: 

Tylesworth, never forget this: The 
) r follows the service.” 

^ ”(ie next few days were cyclonic 
t Conference followed confer- 
k with General Harbord and with 
r ad Sarnoff, who was then vice- 
fdent and general manager of 
C\. The excitement of our venture 

* *t over us; we were engaged in 
orinting something new—a pio- 
*ing enterprise to capture the 

m ;ination of the nation. 

the midst of the feverish activity, 
loved to Station WEAF, in 


As a network, we 
*tiers what they want. 


l 

- 


~y bolic of the power and prestige 
3f hodem radio are the buildings 
>Jew York’s Rockefeller Center 


in 


PH 


TOGRAPH FOR COLLIER'S 


*y:laude W. HUSTON 

























One of the most popular of the early radio shows was the Colliers Hour, which had its premiere in 1927. A large group of actors, announcers, commentate , 
musicians was required to present the various interviews, dramatizations and entertainment features which made up the program. New Yorkers flocked to fj E 


downtown New York. And there, I 
realized with a shock that our organi¬ 
zation had no name. 

There was a small corporation in 
New Jersey operating a one-lung sta¬ 
tion calling itself the American 
Broadcasting Company. I had tried 
to buy that name but Young had 
balked at the demand for $40,000. 

A few days later, I phoned him. 
“We’re going to be a nation-wide net¬ 
work. Why not call ourselves the 
National Broadcasting Company?” 

Young laughed. “Can you get 
that?” 

“Yes,” I told him. “The only thing 
we have to worry about is that NBC 
is generally identified with the Na¬ 
tional Biscuit Company. But I may 
be able to sell them some programs. 
Then they’ll be able to advertise that 
they’re broadcasting over NBC and 
we’ll get double value.” 

The National Broadcasting Com¬ 
pany was organized for business on 
November 1, 1926. The General 
Electric Company, the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany and the Radio Corporation of 
America held the stock, each owning 
“less than 51 per cent.” 

Nothing Like Radio City 

While preparing for our formal 
opening, I became familiar with 
WEAF’s plant and its personnel. 
Wandering through the impressive 
quarters of NBC in Rockefeller 
Center today,-1 laugh when I recall 
the cramped offices and studios we 
had in 1926. 

The programs went on the air from 
three small rooms with low ceilings. 
There was just enough space in each 
to accommodate comfortably a piano, 
a soloist and an announcer. Occa¬ 
sionally, however, we worked a mira¬ 
cle by crowding in a tiny orchestra. 
The carbon microphones then in use 


would blast at the slightest swelling in 
the volume of sound. Studio audi¬ 
ences were nonexistent. 

Even so, the activities at WEAF 
were the zenith of formality compared 
with those of the other studios. Broad¬ 
casting was in its pioneer era. There 
were no formal program schedules; 
scripts were a rarity and no holds were 
barred in commercials. 

WHN, one of the country’s most 
popular independent stations, atop 
Loew’s State Theater Building on 
Broadway, offered a perfect picture of 
radio in that lusty period. Practically 
all of the talent worked without pay. 
So if they didn’t feel like showing up 
for a scheduled program they often 
didn’t bother. 

As a result, the most surprised 
and surprising assortment of persons 
sometimes found themselves before 
the microphone. Newspapermen, 
actors, hangers-on and ordinary 
listeners who happened to drop into 
the studio would be, accosted by the 
announcer and greeted cordially. 
“Can you sing?” or “Know any funny 
stories?” he would ask. If the un¬ 
fortunate victim said yes, he would be 
hustled to the mike and given the free¬ 
dom of the air, without a rehearsal of 
any kind! 

The informality that prevailed on 
that and other stations was illustrated 
by antics of two WHN pioneers— 
Nils T. Granlund (N.T.G.) and Perry 
Charles. The former, who later be¬ 
came a famous night-club impresario, 
entertained night after night by recit¬ 
ing Kipling’s “Boots” whenever there 
was a gap in the program schedules. 
Charles, who eventually found a less 
hectic existence as a movie press agent, 
held forth on WHN for years- From 
the early morning hours until mid¬ 
night he would play records, accom¬ 
panying them with whistling solos, 
stage ad-lib comic skits, announce 
prize fights, interview talent, send out 


press releases and occasionally—and 
this is no gag—sweep the studio floors! 

It was on such a scene and at such 
a time that NBC made its bow. With 
corporate prestige, an eye for talent 
and a desire for public service, it 
brought a new dignity to radio. 

On my first day at WEAF, David 
Sarnoff introduced me to our execu¬ 
tive vice-president, the late George 
McClelland, who had come to us from 
the telephone company. A legend¬ 
ary figure in radio, it was he, in turn, 
who introduced me to a young man, 
another phone company alumnus 
named Mark Woods, and announced 
that he should be our treasurer. Mark 
Woods, as head of the American 
Broadcasting Company, is now a net¬ 
work president himself. 

Pioneers of the Air Waves 

Others of my staff I met that morn¬ 
ing included O. B. Hanson, an engi¬ 
neer who later became vice-president 
and chief engineer of NBC; Graham 
McNamee, announcer and singer; 
Phillips Carlin, announcer, and now 
vice-president of the Mutual Broad¬ 
casting System; G. W. (Johnny) John¬ 
stone, who tripled as publicity man, 
control engineer and “hot” piano 
player, and Matilda Harding, the 
studio pianist. 

I remember that one of my first offi¬ 
cial acts at WEAF was to give a help¬ 
ing hand to a budding romance. I 
appointed Donald Withycomb, my 
secretary, who had been with me at 
NELA, as a time salesman, because 
he wanted to earn enough money to 
enable him to marry Matilda Harding. 

Chain broadcasting, in a limited 
sense, had been in existence for some 
time. It had been developed by A. T. 
& T. as a result of its research in the 
transmission of programs by wire 
from station to station. 

At the time WEAF became the key 
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NBC outlet, it was already ‘‘hook 
up” with twelve stations. WJZ a 
had its own network. 

However, sponsored chain bro 
casting as we know it today did i 
exist. In the early days, for examj 
a company wishing to make : 
nouncements over the air paid A. f li 
& T. $40 for an hour’s time. On 
other hand, if the phone compa 
originated a sustaining program in 
New York studio, the out-of-to _ 
stations paid it $40 an hour fori..; 
privilege of carrying the broadcast 

This cursory linking of stations k l! 
already brought fame to a number 
microphone personalities. Grah; 
McNamee, Milton Cross, Billy Joi 
and Ernie Hare, Vaughn de Lea 
Wendell Hall and Jessica Dragone 
were known to millions. 

But there was still something la< 
ing. And that was an amply finano 
expertly managed, closely knit orga 
zation devoted solely to making 1 
best in radio available to every mi 
woman and child in the land. 

Although A. T. & T. recognized t 
need, its recognition was accomplish 
with a sense of irritation. For t 
great corporate enterprise, whose p 
mary business was communicatk 
found itself involved with acto 
singers, musicians and announcers, 
even had on its hands a hefty bat 
with H. V. Kaltenborn, now the de 
of American commentators. H. 
sponsored by the phone company, h 
aroused its ire because of one of 
hard-hitting commentaries. 

In time, A. T. & T., groggy fr< 
its encounters with such tempe 
mental folk, was glad to accept I 
million-dollar offer for WEAF. 
decision was prompted by busin 
acumen, too; for NBC had agreed 
use the A. T. & T. wires for the tra 
mission of its programs coast to cot 

Our premiere NBC broadcast wi 
on the air on the night of Noveml 


Collier's for April 17, 
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INTERNATIONAL 


st network broadcast included Weber and Fields, 
s. Fields is at left above; Aylesworth in center 


Even before the existence of NBC, Billy Jones and Ernie 
Hare had made their reputation as the Happiness Boys 


Will Rogers was an immediate hit in radio. His 
mimicry of Cal Coolidge fooled some listeners 


?26, carried by 24 stations. An 
.r entertainment, it was tuned in 
^ore than 10,000,000 persons, 
^hite-tie and ermine audience of 
political and industrial lights 
bbled in the dignified grand ball- 
of the old Waldorf-Astoria 
J1, on the present site of the Em- 
fcState Building. 

rxed with the expectancy of this 
[light gathering there was con- 
ible cynicism; for a goodly 
ler still regarded radio as no 
1 than a flamboyant toy. 

I Truly Epoch-Making Show 

[actly at 8:05 p.m. a fanfare 
:d the air. Then, as president of 
, I welcomed the guests and the 
ers. The preliminaries over, the 
went on. It included: 

Walter Damrosch conducting 
ew York Symphony Orchestra; 
ew York Oratorio Society; Tito 
Metropolitan Opera star; 
Id Bauer, renowned concert 
st; the legendary Mary Garden, 
d up from Chicago; the great 
Rogers, facing a microphone in 
essing room of an Independence, 
as, theater; an operatic sextet led 
^esare Sodero; Edwin Franko 
man’s Band; Weber and Fields; 
ge Olsen and his orchestra, by 
te control, from the Hotel 
New York; Ben Bernie 
band from the Roosevelt Grill, 
York: Ben A. Rolfe and orches- 
• roni the Palais d'Or, New York, 
I Vincent Lopez and his band from 
etasa Lopez, New York. 

V signed the memorable program 
t'dfie air at exactly 12:35 a.m. The 
v ’api ause of the visible audience was 
ie;tening. Everyone had been im¬ 
paled by the feat of bringing in the 
voiis of Mary Garden and Will 
P'Csrs from such distant points, 
le all-star show had cost us prac- 

-oier's for April 17, 1948 


tically nothing, for the performers 
were eager to participate in a history- 
making event. Typical of them was 
Will Rogers, who had volunteered his 
services because of his admiration for 
Owen D. Young. 

Speaking of Rogers, he created a 
sensation that night with his mimicry 
of President Calvin Coolidge. His 
imitation of Cal’s nasal twang was so 
accurate that thousands believed they 
were actually hearing the man in the 
White House. 

My nephew in Colorado, to whom I 
had sent a receiving set, was one of 
these. He had tuned in on the pro¬ 
gram while Rogers was in the midst of 
his monologue. The next day, he 
wrote to me that although, in his 
opinion, Coolidge was an exception¬ 
ally able President, he simply could 
not understand why he had “come out 
for the Dodge car!” 

The impact of our premiere was 
astounding. Overnight, millions real¬ 
ized that for the mere price of a radio 
set, they might have at their command 
the finest in entertainment. 

Therefore, it was up to NBC to turn 
this realization into the purchase of 
radios. There were still great areas 
of the country untouched by broad¬ 
casting. Elihu Root, the retired states¬ 
man, had this in mind during a 
meeting of the NBC Policy Commit¬ 
tee, a few days after our opening. 

“Aylesworth,” he said, “the people 
of the United States are still eye- 
minded. What we have got to do is to 
make them ear-minded.” 

There was only one way to do that. 
Give the people something worth 
hearing. But that costs money—a 
great deal of it. Only a large group 
of sponsors could provide the essential 
wherewithal. 

WEAF, under A. T. & T. owner¬ 
ship, already had a number of time 
buyers. A. & P., Goodrich Tires, 
(Continued on page 65) 


CULVER SERVICE 


B. A. Rolfe led the band; G. W. Hill 
called the tunes; the public danced 


Jessica Dragonette was another radio luminary 
whose star continued to rise from the start 




Possibly the forerunners of today’s All-Girl Orchestra, these New Look cuties enter¬ 
tained listeners back in 1927. Music carried better than talking on early broadcasts 
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HVNSECKER FIGHTS 
THE WORLD 

The job paid handsomely. All I had to do was keep on saying, “Yes.” But with Hunsecker it wasn’t 

BY ERNEST LEHMAN 

ILLUSTRATED BY C. C. BEALL 


The girl slapped some money 
down on her check and got up. 
“Wait a minute, honey,” Harvey 
said. “We haven't been intro¬ 
duced,” she said, looking at me 


T HE campus was lousy with ivy 
and Gothic architecture and 
June flies, and the two hun¬ 
dred girls sitting there on all sides of 
me listening to Harvey Hunsecker’s 
commencement-day address were de¬ 
pressing, too. 

College degrees in hand, they still 
didn’t know any better than to hang 
on his every word as though he were 
an oracle with a private pipe line to 
God, the White House, the Kremlin 
and Louis B. Mayer. 

They were right in there with the 
other forty million sheep who wor¬ 
shiped him at the altar of their house¬ 
hold radios and who moved their lips 
every day while soaking up his syndi¬ 
cated column. 

He was coming to the end now, 
wrapping it up with a string of aphor¬ 
isms that were nothing more than 
cliches spelled backward. The strident 
voice, loud with authority, rose incon¬ 
gruously from his undersized body 
and rang out over the hushed audi¬ 
ence. 

“. . . And Reno will have to fold its 
roulette tables and steal away into the 
night, if each one of you will remem¬ 
ber this—” He paused dramatically. 
“Home ... is where you hang ... your 
heart.” 

His arms fell to his sides and the 
silence exploded into shattering ap¬ 
plause as he stood there nodding and 
smiling for several minutes, unwilling 
to move, to end the ovation, his per¬ 
spiring face suffused with self-gratifi¬ 
cation as he allowed the waves of 
enthusiasm to wash over him again 
and again. 

Then the girls were falling into the 
arms of their damp-eyed relatives and 
up on the platform the big wheels 
among the faculty and alumnae 
started clawing at one another to 
shake Hunsecker’s hand, so I drifted 
over to the buffet spread to join the 
flies. 

I stood there swilling pale punch 
and watched Harvey autographing en¬ 
graved programs for everyone who 
came to him with the magic words: 
“I always read your column, Mr. 
Hunsecker.” 

When I picked up his trail again, 
after 1 had examined the sandwich 
platters, he was standing under an elm 
tree holding an animated monologue 
with a pretty girl in cap and gown. I 
figured that that must be his sister, 
Susan, so I ambled over. 

He punched my arm lightly. “Well, 
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* did you like it, Sidney? 1 even 
1 the pigeons on the rooftops listen- 
I may use it for a Tuesday col- 
in, cut down, of course. 1 think it 
> something for women everywhere* 

[ just these chicks. Don‘t you agree, 
by? Too bad the local station didn't 
ke a network tie-up. Damned fools 
ild have had Hunsecker for noth- 
Ha. I'd like to have seen Joseph¬ 
us face. (Josephson signs the checks 
my sponsor, honey.) Talking out- 
[ rs does strange things with my tim- 
It must be the echoes. Did you 

hce, Sidney? Take that first 
»♦ 

Lse. . . . 

lie droned on, the girl staring in¬ 


tently at him in the strained, self- 
conscious way people affect as their 
only defense against the embarrass¬ 
ment of not having been introduced 
to a newly arrived stranger, 

“. . . May insist on having a studio 
audience. I find it stimulating to sec 
their faces. To hell with CBC policy 
on commentators. Which carries more 
weight—a lousy fifty-grand-a-year 
vice-president or a twenty-eight-point- 
six rating? Hunsecker makes Hooper 
jump through a hoop, doesn't he? Say, 
not bad . . . Hooper through a hoop. 
Send that to me, will you, baby?" 

I took out my notebook and jotted 
it down. The girl didn’t know where 


to look, and her face was beginning 
to flush. 

“Look," I said, “you must be Susan. 
My name is Sidney Lasker. 4 ’ 

She nodded gratefully, but Him- 
seckcr stepped between us. 

“Sidney’s a tall one. isn't he? And 
he's not bad looking when he isn't 
grouchy, but right now he's got that 
look on his face. He doesn't like the 
heat —do you, tootsie? You're itching 
to get back to New' York.” 

“That's the general idea," I said 
evenly. 

“All right, baby." He took my arm 
with one hand and Susan's with the 
other and steered us across the cam¬ 


pus. “Sidney must be obliged because 
when Sidney isn't obliged he gets tire¬ 
some, and life is difficult enough as it 
is without a tiresome.Sidney." When 
we reached the station wagon that was 
waiting in front of the administration 
building to take us to the train, Hun¬ 
secker turned to his sister. “Give Ma 
a hug for me when you get home, will 
you. honey?" 

“Of course." A shadow seemed to 
pass over her features. “But it would 
do her so much good—if only you 
could fly out to see her—even a day," 
“But, baby doll . . ." Harvey ex¬ 
tended his pudgy hands imploringly. 
“You know how I want to. But I’m 
up to here . Why, even this trip—" 

“Oh, I'm ever so grateful for today, 
Harv," she broke in. “Your accept¬ 
ing the invitation and coming up here. 
It meant so much to Dr. Cardigan and 
the school and I know how busy—“ 
“For you, anything, honey," he said, 
looking past her and waving to the 
people who stood huddled in small 
groups staring at him the way people 
always did when the voice and the by¬ 
line appeared before them in the flesh. 
With a final wave, he clambered into 
the car and then, as I began to follow 
him in, he turned and called out: 
“Honey, you'll have to forgive Sidney. 
He doesn't mean to be rude. Sidney, 
say congratulations to Susan." 

I turne'd and congratulated her, and 
her eyes were filled with wordless 
apologies. She murmured, “Have a 
pleasant trip, Mr. Lasker." 

“I will," I lied, and stepped into the 
car. 

“Isn’t she a doll?" Harvey said, as 
we pulled away. “But so naive." 

T HE first ten minutes were bad. 

Then I began to feel my nervous 
system getting in rhythm with the 
rocking and clacking of the train 
wheels. It was always that way when I 
started out on a train trip with Harvey 
Hunsecker, whether it was an over¬ 
night trip or a jaunt to Hollywood. 

I would start worrying that something 
terrible was going to go wrong and 
that Hunsecker and his power would 
be forever lost to me and my clients, 
and though nothing had ever gone 
wrong, it always took at least ten min¬ 
utes for the inner tension to dissolve. 

I sat next to the window of the 
drawing-room compartment, staring 
vacantly at the glittering sheen of the 
river in the red sunlight of late after¬ 
noon. Hunsecker was curled up on 
the seat opposite me, leafing through 
Trend to the accompaniment of small, 
deprecatory grunts. He had never for¬ 
given the magazine for describing him 
as a “porcine-faced, gimlet-eyed half¬ 
pint." 

Suddenly I was aware that he had 
scrambled to a sitting position and I 
turned to see him slap the magazine 
hard across this thigh. 

“Oh, no!" he moaned. 

I turned back to gaze out of the 
window. 

“No, no, no!" 

The river was an unending bore but 
still it was speechless and undemand¬ 
ing—something you could put an end 
to merely by closing your eyes. 

“Go ahead, Harvey," 1 said to the 
window. “I’m listening." 

“You know what I did?" he cried. 
“I forgot to kiss Susan goodby, I'm 
all that means anything to her in the 
whole world and I didn't even kiss her 
goodby. Why didn’t you remind me? 
You had nothing else to do. You were 
just standing there. If you weren't so 
busy worrying about the heat and get¬ 
ting back to New York—" 

(Continued on page 69) 
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BY RUSS DAVIS 


You’ve got to be smart to catch a fish nowadays. In fact the prof 
at Penn State gives you college credit for outwitting a trout 


G eorge harvey, who oc- 

B cupies the chair of trout fish¬ 
ing at Pennsylvania ' State 
College, is an exponent of higher edu¬ 
cation for anglers. “It takes brains to 
match brains,” he says. “And give the 
fish credit, they have more intelli¬ 
gence than you think.” 

Harvey teaches one of the first col¬ 
lege courses of its kind, one in the 
science of trout fishing for full credit 
toward graduation. In it, he imparts 
the techniques of fishing he has picked 
up through personal experience over 
the past two decades. 

The idea for the class was that of 
Dean Carl P. Schott, of the School of 
Physical Education. 

“A student won’t play much foot¬ 
ball or baseball after he leaves college 
unless he is a professional,” Dr. 
Schott declares. “It seems to me our 
job is to give instruction in sports our 
graduates will enjoy long after they 
have retired from more strenuous ac¬ 
tivity.” 

His plan visions inclusion of hunt¬ 
ing and horseback-riding instruction 
among other participation sports, in 
addition to trout fishing. 

Harvey’s course was taught for the 
first time as part of the college cur¬ 
riculum last spring. It will be re¬ 
peated each second semester and at 
summer-school sessions. In addition, 
Harvey teaches nights at various 
Pennsylvania cities under sponsorship 
of the college extension program. In 
the school calendar it is known as: 
Physical Education 109. Principles 
and Techniques of Angling. 

One-hour lectures and two-hour 
practice periods are held during each 
of the sixteen weeks. In the first seven 
weeks, students learn how to tie flies 
and the techniques of fishing with wet 
and dry flies, nymphs, bucktails and 
streamers, midge and spiders, and 
other methods not so frequently used. 
Proper selection and care of tackle oc¬ 
cupy the next four weeks. Fly casting, 
a lecture on stream tactics, and actual 
fishing complete the last five weeks. 

Penn State had planned a modest 
start for the fishing course, with 40 
students. But 160 applied, and 84, all 
juniors and seniors, were accepted. 
Lowerclassmen were told to come 
around later. 

“Nobody takes it as a snap 1 course,” 
George Harvey says. “There are very 
few absences, and though classes offi¬ 
cially end at 4 o’clock, the students 
are so enthusiastic they always keep 
me around for at least another hour.” 

The first year’s students came from 
both city and rural areas. Some were 
from the School of Agriculture and 
the School of Liberal Arts, others 
were specializing in chemistry and 
physics, engineering, the mineral in¬ 
dustries and physical education. A 
third were women. 


George Harvey has taught more 
than 3,000 persons how to tie flies and 
fish and has some pronounced ideas 
on the technique of trout fishing. 
Most important to him is the knowl¬ 
edge of stream strategy, or fishing 
sense. 

“If you don’t have fishing sense 
you’ll never be a good fisherman,” he 
says positively. “A man can be the 
best caster in the world, but he won’t 
catch as many fish as a mediocre 
caster if he doesn’t know the funda¬ 
mentals of fishing.” 


A Lecture on Stream Strategy 


George Harvey explains what he 
means by that. 

“Stream strategy is the ability to 
look at a piece of water and know 
where to find fish and the proper ap¬ 
proach for taking them. That's what 
makes fishing fascinating, because 
one piece of water won’t present the 
same pattern twice. The average man 
walks along the bank and sees a fish 
rise. He gets excited and doesn’t take 
time to study, but whips out his tackle 
and starts to cast all over the place. 
As a result he puts down more trout 
than he raises.” 

What he should do first, particu¬ 
larly when fishing unfamiliar waters, 
is to take the temperature of the 
water. The maximum tolerance for 
brook trout is 75 degrees. For brown 
trout and rainbow it is around 80 to 
84 degrees. If the water warms up 
beyond those limits, the trout will 
move into smaller and cooler streams. 

After he has taken’the temperature, 
George Harvey still isn’t ready to fish. 
His next step is to study the general 
situation, 

“Every square foot of water has 
different rates of flow and I want to 
estimate that flow before I cast. Some 
cross currents will pull a fly while 
others will make it float naturally. If 
the fly, and particularly a dry fly, isn’t 
floating naturally the trout will ignore 
it because trout are suspicious fish. 
The fly must float at the same rate of 
speed as the water. I like to compare 
it with a cork floating naturally down¬ 
stream. Sometimes you can get only 
a foot of natural float on a cast. On 
other occasions you get from two and 
three feet up to 15 or 20, because as 
the speed of the water decreases the 
longer is the period of natural float.” 

He believes that nine of ten fisher¬ 
men let their line drag or else pull the 
fly across a current when fishing with 
dry flies. 

“You can’t do that and expect to 
get fish,” he says. “If the fly isn’t be¬ 
having naturally the fish usually won’t 
strike.” 

After studying the stream flow, 
George Harvey is ready to fish, but 
he still has more experimenting to do. 


He wants to make more certain of the 
proper presentation of the fly. 

“There are a dozen methods of fish¬ 
ing each fly,” he says. “You have to 
keep switching to eliminate the meth¬ 
ods that aren’t working. 'There are 
various manipulations to retrieve the 
fly and make it float naturally. And 
depth is important. The trout may be 
feeding on the surface, just under the 
surface or on the bottom. That deter¬ 
mines the type of fly to be used and 
the amount of weight with it.” 

Students usually think he is clown¬ 
ing when he tells about the feeding 
habits of trout. 

“Sure, I know fish don’t feed at the 
same depth all the time,” one student 
said last year, “but how can I tell 
whether they are feeding near the 
bottom or just under the surface?” 

George Harvey’s answer is in the 
form of an original theory he has de¬ 
veloped over the past twenty years as 
a fisherman. It first began to form in 
his mind when he was on the staff of 
the Penn State School of Forestry at 
Mont Alto, where he studied migra¬ 
tion and the rate of growth in brook 
trout and made food studies by 
analyzing the stomach content of fish. 
He calls it the “limestone-freestone 
theory.” 

“There are two types of trout 
waters,” he says. “I call them lime¬ 
stone and freestone, An angler, by 
being able to differentiate, can double 
his chances for a successful day by 
selecting the correct lure and present¬ 
ing it properly.” 

He explains that a limestone stream 
flows for the major portion of its 
length over limestone formations. 
They are usually valley streams, be¬ 
cause soft and soluble limestone is 
worn away to form lowlands. 

Freestone streams differ. They are 
found in mountain and plateau areas 
and flow over formations other than 
limestone. Usually filled with boul¬ 
ders, cobbles and pebbles, they are 
stony and are the streams that become 
very low and sometimes nearly dis¬ 
appear during dry summers and 
autumns. As compared with lime¬ 
stone streams, the freestone produces 
about a third or less aquatic plant, 
animal and insect life. 

What does this mean to fishermen? 

“Fish feed where food is most plen¬ 
tiful and easiest to obtain,” Harvey 
says. “In limestone streams this food 
is under the surface. The bulk of trout 
food in limestone streams is made up 
of crustaceans, nymphs of aquatic 
insects, water bugs, larvae, worms 
which live among aquatic plants, 
stones or boulders, and among debris 
on the stream bottom. It's logical an 
angler will be more successful if he 
uses nymphs, wet flies, or any lure that 
resembles the natural food in that type 
of stream. 


“In freestone streams, from lau 1 
spring through summer, the bulk o( | 
food for trout is terrestrial in nature^ 
grasshoppers, crickets, tent caterp 
lars, green tree worms, beetles an 
hatches of aquatic insects. Here thel 
dry-fly fisherman has the advantage 
because he is fishing his lures on the*^ 1 
surface where the trout are watching 
and waiting for natural food. 

“Of course, there are always excep¬ 
tions,” he admits. “High-water periodj 
may make the water murky, and some 
freestone streams are discolored for 
the greater part of the year. The 
theory doesn’t hold then because un¬ 
less the stream is clear enough for thej 
trout to see what is on the surface 
the water, the dry fly will not be sue 
cessful. 

“Another exception occurs wh 
there are specialized hatches of inse 
on limestone streams which 
make the dry fly best for a shd 
period. A few small trout can all 
be induced to take a dry fly on mo 
any limestone stream, particularly i 
the shallow runs and riffles, but th 
could be taken more easily 
nymphs or wet flies.” 


Just to Keep in Practice 


It’s not unusual for Harvey to $ 
out for an hour or so and catch 2: 
trout. He does it to keep his hand in^ 
using a barbless hook, and then rw 
turning the catch over the limit. CH, 
opening day, 1946, he used a barbies! 
hook and took 80. Last spring he had 
a slump on the first day of the seasoJ- 
reeling in only 35. 

For his classes and other beginners, 
Harvey advises an eight-foot rod that 
weighs approximately four ounces. 
That isn’t too long and is light enough 
in weight to prevent overtiredness. 

“The grip is one of the most im¬ 
portant parts of fishing,” he says. 
“And the fisherman should try to use 
the most relaxed grip.” 

That most relaxed grip can be 
attained by grasping the handle with 
the flat of the hand, extending from 
the heel across to the base of the index 
finger. The back of the hand should 
be on top, and flat, with the fingers re¬ 
laxed, and the line running off be¬ 
tween the second and third fingers- 
Maximum freedom of the wrist I 
obtained with that grip. 

When the grip is mastered, GeorA 
Harvey advises trying the back calj 
“A good forward cast is impossibl 
without a high backcast,” he says, j 

The line should be cast high and tW 
fisherman should be sure to stop the 
backward motion of the rod at ap¬ 
proximately one o’clock on an imagi¬ 
nary clock. Just before the line 
straightens out on the backcast the 
rod starts its forward movement will 
(Continued on page 42) 
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e is how to flunk any college course in angling. Lorraine Davies and Bob 
r.ne are strictly nonscholastic fishers. First, Lorraine casts and Bob ducks 


(w Bob takes over with the rod and reel and to his amazement manages to hook 
ne fish. They fail the lesson, however, because Lorraine insists on helping him 

b goes nicely into the drink, but there’s nothing to worry about. The water’s 
irm, Bob’s a good swimmer, and the helpful Lorraine is on the spot to save him 




The fish don’t strike at the first spot, so they decide to move. “Why bother 
starting up a balky motor?” Lorraine says. She has a good sturdy rod for pushing 


Lorraine gets excited at Bob’s success and decides to take her turn. She gets 
no fish, but the fish get Bob as Lorraine gives him a husky push with her rod 









As dusk comes, the exhausted couple have their fish—they claim they caught them 
themselves. They can enroll again next year? “Yeah, maybe,” grunts Bob. “Maybe” 


* ** 

























Above, Mrs. Telfer puts out the final milk bottle as the family leave their crowded tenement home 
in Finsbury Park, North London, to take up a new life in Australia. Below, the first of 7,000 emi¬ 
grants to Canada are dispatched by J. S. P. Armstrong, Agent General for the Province of Ontario 

FOX PHOTOS, LTO 


BY COLLIE SMALL i 


T HE day the Ormonde sailed from the E 
lish port of Tilbury, bound for Melboui,] 
the Telfers knew it was true. They w 
really going. 

Their application for emigration to Australia 1 
been accepted months before, but this was the r 
ment. The furniture was sold; the tickets were 
the table; the five copies of Robert Burns w 
safely stowed away in a handbag for conveni 
reference during the long voyage; and Jean, ; 
twelve, had started to hiccup from the exciterra 
The last remaining tie with England was the n 
on the mantel, with ten shillings beside it, remi 
ing the Telfers to pay the milk bill before leavi 
At the station, Neil Telfer had to bite his lip o: 
or twice to contain the dew that was threatening 
spill out of the corners of his eyes while he tall 
to Andrew Gallacher, his brother-in-law, who 1 
come down to see them off. Bridget was less s 
cessful, emotionally speaking. When she s 
goodby to her sister, Helen Gallacher and her h 
band, Andrew, the tears trickled out and dropi 
onto the lapels of her faded blue coat. 

Then the boat train started moving. Outside, 
the platform, Helen ran alongside in a desper 
effort to postpone, for just a second more, the fi | 
parting. Then, as the train rushed forward into 
sunlight, Helen was whisked back into the gloo 
station with shocking suddenness, back into 
monotonously well-regulated world of queues 
rationing and unending austerity. Looking out 
train window, Neil and Bridget were silent. T1 
were leaving all this. 

The Telfers sailed three hours later for Austn 
with a thousand other emigrants, jammed eight 
a-cabin in R.M.S. Ormonde. The question of cc 
fort, however, was unimportant. To the Telfi 
the whole thing was a rescue operation. 1 3 
Ormonde was simply a lifeboat which had put 
providentially, to take them off a weary island 
which they somehow had become marooned. 1 
one disturbing thought was that, for every emigr 
aboard the Ormonde, there were a thousand still 
the shore, waiting to follow, if not to Austra 
then to Canada, South Africa, Southern Rhode: 
New Zealand or even the United States. 


An Estimated Five Million Emigrants 




The number of persons currently lined up on 
beach is estimated at nearly 1,000,000, a rather st 
gering figure which alternately distresses His ft . 
jesty’s government and delights the dominions, v | 
want to increase their populations. Moreover, 
addition to those who are actually waiting, anot 
4,000,000 are presumed to be on the verge of apf 
ing for emigration when the conditions are righ: 
England, with over 45,000,000 people, is har 


in danger of being denuded by this impend 


stampede to the dominions, but how many peo i 
will ultimately be leaving the island is neverthele:* 
serious problem. So far, with the shortage of st i 
ping, the lack of a definite government policy iff 
other difficulties, it appears to be a problem wh 1 
eventually will be solved only by some sort of cc 
promise between the celestial wisdom of cabi 
ministers and the economics of migration. B 
forces are at work now. 


Collier's for April 17, H 


Rationing, queues and monotony hat* 
turned thoughts of many Britishers >1 
Australia, Canada and other parts A « 
the Empire. The dominions, eager 
increase their population, welcoil 
and even compete for new arrivnl 
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. t is, despite the obstacles, some 
persons have already left Eng- 
nw.l ince the end of the war to take 
^ qv lives in Australia. More than 
% ( (0 people have entered Canada 
Welci,Great Britain during the past 
. years. There are 20,000 emi- 
n registered to go to New Zea- 
J Over 10,000 went to Southern 
sia in 1947. Settlers are leaving 
uth Africa at the rate of 2,000 
ix weeks. 

are they going? The Telfers 
lain it. 

of it is the dream of a new land, 
ght and shining and bursting 
reat new opportunities. Neil 
saw the dream mirrored in a 
lyer’s trowel which, no matter 
* wiftly or how deftly it moved, 
i|J bring him only $24 a week in 
'Wflid, hardly enough for a family 
f>e. Bridget, a housewife, saw it 
pg in a silver cloud over the 
n rooftops and chimney pots out- 
e one tiny window of their two- 
walk-up in a row of crowded 
n rents in Finsbury Park, North 
e in. 

ei saw it in a child's rainbow. 
a ;V emigrant sees it somewhere. 

>mplaints Got Father Down 

. w\ was fed up listening to Bridget 
c lain about queues and high 
Jean, a strapping girl whose 
stomach has not yet shrunk to 
int where it is attuned to short- 
as permanently hungry. Bridget 
the lack of “civility" in the 
where “they tell you to take it 
and you're lucky to get it.” 
T Telfers were sick of the strug- 
^k of being the “backbone of the 
‘f sick of newspapers shouting, 
1 oc ?rs!” Worst of all, they had the 

♦Aifn 


id dn 


^ifortable feeling that perhaps 
gnd was too tired to get up this 


idesrv 


tralia may shed a tear for 
* )6r England, but she will wel- 
rtthe Telfers just the same. Good 
i-stock Englishmen are in high 
md in all the corners of the Em- 


t* 


^ ^idon’s Rainbow Corner, for ex- 
tn - f, which American G.I.s remem- 
Y a Red Cross center just off 
r Al ciilly Circus, is now in the service 
• u jtr Canadian province of Ontario. 
[ e ags are out and the billboards in- 
he passers-by to EMIGRATE BY 
tl0D FrO ONTARIO—NOW. In the 
i^ws of Southern Rhodesia 
H 2 , there are twin cardboard 
; a es erected to the health and edu- 
I { ;iA of the African people. The 
■r u"s of the other dominions are 
^ijrly festooned with colorful 
^ srs depicting the joys of life 
red. 


, V a1 

tup irfali 
*§J tl 
s ft hna 

nioas vr ee 


^tralia, particularly, is pressing 
raDfc * ^migrants on a scale suggesting 
^ration. Mr. Arthur Calwell. 
alian Minister for Immigration, 
through England recently like 
an whirlwind, ready to com- 
eer anything that floats or flies 
orco' ( e people to Australia. He con- 
^%[d airplanes; he toyed with the 
e “- of using aircraft carriers; and he 
din acquisitive eye on virtually 
^ 2 ship in the Clyde. 
iflM it turned out, Calwell had little 
an) Tn getting ships and the problem 
unsport is still a formidable one. 
? c0 ‘| , however, undismayed. When 
iilon Churchill suggested that peo- 
ilem e jould stay in England and fight it 
^Atalwell hotly disputed the point 
oftidfredoubled his efforts to attract 
ion irgrants. His program is “popu- 
te r perish," and the ultimate goal is 

111 


an Australia of at least 20,000,000 
people, compared to the present popu¬ 
lation of some 7,000,000 in a country 
roughly the size of the United States. 

Unless immigration is stepped up, 
Mr. Calwell gloomily foresees extinc¬ 
tion for the Australian people. With¬ 
out new blood, the population will be 
only 8,000,000 in 1965, at the present 
rate of reproduction, after which time 
it will begin to decline rapidly. 

Australian authorities estimate that 
there are 200,000 jobs waiting for im¬ 
migrants. That Neil Telfer is a brick¬ 
layer was an important factor in his 
acceptance by Australia as an immi¬ 
grant. Australia also has accepted 
new responsibilities for her own de¬ 
fense, as well as that of the south¬ 
west Pacific, and she needs a much 
greater population to garrison the 
sparsely settled continent. The recent 
war, when the Japanese drove across 
the Owen-Stanley Mountains into 
Papua and raided Darwin and the 
northwest coast, was proof enough of 
that. 

To lure immigrants to Australia, the 
commonwealth has set up an assistant- 
passage scheme under which British 
emigrants pay only the equivalent of 
$40 for their passage, the rest of the 
expense being shared equally by the 
Australian and British governments. 
Ex-servicemen and their dependents 
are given free passage to Australia. 

Furthermore, the commonwealth 
has assured sensitive Englishmen that 
it is doing everything possible to 
deter native Australians from refer¬ 
ring to them as “Pommies" (rosy- 
apple-cheeked, from the French word 
for apple, pomtne), a term of nonen¬ 
dearment. This is not so whimsical 
as it sounds; some emigrants have 
gone back to England because of it. 
The government of New Zealand, 
encountering the same problem, sol¬ 
emnly advised newly arrived Eng¬ 
lishmen to retaliate by calling New 
Zealanders “pig-islanders." 

San Francisco Calling 

To date, Australia is the only coun¬ 
try that has had the temerity to offer 
assisted passages to emigrants from 
the United States. When the scheme 
was first announced last year, Mr. 
Calwell picked up his telephone in 
Australia and was startled to hear an 
American voice say, “This is James A. 
Craig calling from San Francisco. Is 
this assisted-passage business a square 
deal?'’ 

Mr. Calwell vouched for it. 

“In that case," said Mr. Craig, “you 
have an American immigrant.'’ 

Since then, some 10,000 Americans 
have applied for emigration to Aus¬ 
tralia under the official plan. Unfor¬ 
tunately, there is only one passenger 
ship in service between the United 
States and Australia—the Marine 
Phoenix—but Australia can still claim 
more than 4,000 American settlers to 
date, including a number who took 
their service discharges there. The 
commonwealth, however, though it is 
too polite to say so, still prefers Brit¬ 
ish stock. 

For all their enthusiasm in re¬ 
cruiting new settlers, the dominions 
naturally have been obliged to impose 
certain restrictions. Australia, for 
example, demands that immigrants 
entering under the official plan be 
medically fit, that they fall within cer¬ 
tain age groups, that they come under 
preferred occupational categories, 
that they be nominated by friends, 
relatives, or employers for permanent 
living quarters, et cetera. The other 

(Continued on page 58) 



Above, no matter how swiftly or deftly Neil Telfer worked as a bricklayer in 
England he couldn’t earn more than $24 a week. In Australia he hopes to top this 



Above, at the station in London the Telfers bid a sad farewell to the Gailachers. 
Below, R.M.S. Ormonde sails from Tilbury with a thousand hopeful new settlers 
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Dr. Fisher, Martin said, “this young 
lady is Mr. Duff’s secretary, Miss 
Edmonds.” Dr. Fisher gave Mar¬ 
tin a conspirator’s glance. “How 
do you do. Miss Edmonds,” he said 
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BY EDWIN LANHAM 


CONTINUING THE STORY OF AN INNOCENT YOUNG MAN IN THE WICKED CITY 


Story: 

IriN Vincent, naive young insiruc- 
U Porthaven. a pri\ale school for 
is sent lo New York by Headmas- 
[*mes G. Fisher lo give a speech be- 
the pet organization of wealthy 
mus Barton Duff. The purpose of 
bisit is lo persuade Duff lo give Pori- 
jrn a quarter of a million dollars. 

Lit Marlin has his troubles. Unable 
l a room, he is forced to pay a bell- 
| for the use of a suile belonging to a 
named Barney Driscoll, who is 
M’arily on the West Coast. And he 
five dollars to a strange blond girl 
a French accent who cannot pay 
ar bill. Martin notices a blue-eyed 
walching him as he gives the girl 
|ey but cannot learn who the man is. 
[tat evening the girl arrives at his 
lo pay back the money jusl as Mar- 
on his way to make lhe speech. He 
her a drink, then has to rush off, 
^ng her to finish il alone. 

^is speech renews Duff’s interest in 
chool, and the two men slart up to 
I suite for further discussion when 
I tin is delayed by the bellboy who 
fured the rooms. Sending Duff on 
[id wilh lhe key, Marlin learns from 
rellboy lhat Barney Driscoll will ar- 
Ifrom lhe Coast in a few minules. 
Partin follows Duff upsiairs, and as 
peaves the elevator, the blue-eyed 
rushes into it, clutching a camera, 
tn he arrives at the suite, he discov- 
fhat the stranger has taken a picture 
arton Duff—and of the blond girl, 
is standing in lhe room clad in a 
^1. Duff immediately suspects Mar- 
blackmail, and lums on him in a 
But just then Barney Driscoll 
is into the room. 


II 


HE situation was overwhelm¬ 
ing to a man easily caught off 
balance. Madeleine Petit van- 
mto the bedroom with a flick of 
bath towel, but there was no con- 
ent exit for Martin. He was 
ped. 

Mr. Vincent,” said Barton Duff, 
you mean to say this isn’t your 

n r 

It’s my room,” the man in the 
rway said. “I'm Barney Driscoll, 
at goes on?” 

arton Duff faced the door. “Bar- 
Driscoll, did you say? I know 
. Driscoll.” 

I don't know you,” Driscoll said, 
brown eyes moved thoughtfully 
Barton Duff to Martin and back 
in to Mr. Duff. 

I'm Barton Duff,” said Mr. Duff, 
i the confidence of a man who had 
e his name important. “You may 
ember our correspondence. I 
te you about the very serious his- 
cal errors you made in your last 
ure. Any student of history knows 
.. .” 

I remember,” said Barney Dris¬ 


coll. “Another time, Mr. Duff.” He 
turned to Martin. “What is all this? 
Did you bring these people up to my 
room?” 

”lt was a mistake, Mr. Driscoll,” 
Martin said. “I mean, it's some kind 
of mix-up. I can explain it.” 

“Just who are you?” 

”My name is Martin Vincent. I’m 
an instructor at the Porthaven School 
for Boys. Mr. Duff can identify me.” 

“That's who he says he is,” .said 
Barton Duff, with a shrug of his mas¬ 
sive shoulders and a cold glance at 
Martin. 

B ARNEY DRISCOLL dropped into 
a chair and lighted a cigarette, 
without taking his eyes off Martin. 
“Okay, who’s the babe?” 

Martin swallowed. There was an 
ominous hush in the room, and Bar¬ 
ton Duff's bald head reflected an an¬ 
gry beam of light from a lamp. 

“I don't understand what’s hap¬ 
pened,” Martin said. “I ran into her 
down in the bar this afternoon. She 
had forgotten her pocketbook and I 
lent her five dollars. To tell you the 
truth, she thought I was you, Mr. 
Driscoll.” 

“What gave her that idea?” 

“You see,” Martin explained, “I 
told her to return the money to me 
here, and since it was your room I 
told her to put your name on the en¬ 
velope. But she brought it up in per¬ 
son, and when I went down to make 
my speech I left her here. She was 
having a cocktail then. She wasn’t 
taking a bath.” 

“Okay,” Driscoll said. “But how 
did you get in my room?” 

Martin glanced toward the door; 
Charlie Savage had disappeared. He 
spread his hands and said miserably, 
“I couldn't get a room in the hotel, 
and a bellhop put me in here. He 
charged me ten bucks for the night. 
He said he did it all the time, and just 
to walk up and ask for the key. That’s 
what I did.” 

“You mean a bellhop's been rent¬ 
ing out my suite?” Barney DriscoJJ 
demanded. “Why, the chiseler! Who 
is he?” 

For no good reason except that he 
was collecting trouble, not spreading 
it around, Martin protected Charlie 
Savage. “I don’t know. Just one of 
the bellhops.” 

“Never mind all that,” Barton Duff 
broke in impatiently. “I want to know 
who took that photograph. Mr. Vin¬ 
cent, you said you knew who he was.” 

“I saw a man with a camera run¬ 
ning along the hall,” Martin said. “A 
little guy in a shabby suit. You'd know 
him by his eyes. Bright blue. You 
see, Mr. Duff, this afternoon he was 
following me. He was at the desk 
when I got the key to this room, and 
every time I turned around he popped 
up.” 

“Why should he follow you?” Mr. 
Duff demanded. “Who is he?” 

“I don’t know who he is.” 


Barton Duff snorted, but Driscoll 
settled back in his chair. There was 
a faint smile on his lips, and he turned 
his head and called, “Hey, you!” He 
waited an instant, called again, 
“Come on out here. You've had time 
to get dressed.” 

The bedroom door opened slowly 
and Madeleine Petit appeared, her 
eyes downcast. Driscoll said, “All 
right, give out.” 

“Give out?” said Madeleine. “What 
does this mean, give out?” 

“It means explain what you’re up 
to.” 

“It is I who should have the ex¬ 
planation,” Madeleine said, and lifted 
her chin. “All this I do not under¬ 
stand. This man tells me he is Mr. 
Driscoll and invites me to his room.” 
She looked reproachfully at Martin. 
“Why do you do such a thing? I 
have been most embarrassed.” 

“What do you expect, running 
around in a bath towel?” Driscoll 
said. “What’s the idea? Do you gen¬ 
erally take a bath when you go visit¬ 
ing?” 

Madeleine spread her hands, and 
her wide smile returned. “I have had 
so many cocktails. I feel, what you 
call, giddy, and I take a bath,” she ex¬ 
plained. “I am just out from the tub 
when this old man walks in. I do not 
understand it.” 

“A peculiar time you pick to take a 
- bath,” Martin said. “And a peculiar 
place.” 

“A bathroom is a peculiar place to 
take a bath?” Madeleine looked at 
him and laughed. 

“This is beside the point,” Mr. Duff 
said brusquely. “Young woman, who 
was the man with the camera? Why 
was he taking photographs?” 

Her eyes were round. “But I don’t 
know. Suddently it goes pouf, pouf, 
and is very bright, and a man runs 
out from the door, then everybody is 
making a big noise.” 

Martin said, “You know a little 
man with blue eyes?” 

She looked at him in surprise. “But 
of course. Who does not know a man 
with blue eyes? Ba-bee, your eyes are 
blue.” 

Barton Duff said crisply, “I’ve 
heard enough of this.” He jerked his 
head toward Barney Driscoll. “The 
whole thing has been expertly re¬ 
hearsed. It shows the hand of a first- 
class director, Mr. Driscoll, and now 
I’m going home.” 

Driscoll said mildly, “All right, Mr. 
Duff.” 

Barton Duff started for the door, 
and Martin called, “Just a moment, 
Mr. Duff. Please.” But Barton Duff 
strode on out the door without a 
backward glance. 

Martin fumbled for a cigarette. The 
damage was done now. Whatever im¬ 
pression he had made on Mr. Duff 
had been dissipated altogether. His 
mission was a failure, and Martin felt 
relieved that the tension was ended. 
But he was puzzled. What had hap¬ 


pened in this hotel room made no 
sense at all. 

“Mr. Driscoll, this is all beyond 
me,” he said. “I don’t get it.” 

“1 think I get it,” said Driscoll. 
“The little lady hasn’t told us all she 
knows. Such as who hired her, for 
instance.” 

“Hired me?”* said Madeleine. 
“What do you mean?” 

“You didn’t run out of money in 
the bar just by chance,” Driscoll said. 
“You thought this guy was me, and 
you figured out a way to get ac¬ 
quainted, didn't you?” 

Madeleine flushed, then smiled and 
spread her hands. “You have found 
my secret,, It is true. You see, I am 
Franch. An actress. I have just come 
to this countree, and I wish to know 
you. I think perhaps you can give me 
a chance. Get me into peectures. So I 
make the inquiry, and I find you live 
here in room 1207. I am by the desk, 
and I hear this gentleman ask for your 
key. so I think he is you, and I rrpke 
a plan to meet him. I pretend I am in 
the bar without no money. That is 
true. Is it so bad?” 

“I didn’t see you by the desk when 
I asked for the key,” Martin said. 

“But I saw you,” said Madeleine. 

She had talked glibly, but Martin 
thought her gray eyes seemed wary. 
Barney Driscoll stretched out his legs 
and crossed his feet. He asked lazily, 
“Where did you play in Paris?” 

“Paris?** said Madeleine. “Did I say 
Paris? Well, I speak frank. I am in 
one leetle bit peecture. I show you 
some stills I have down in my room.” 

Driscoll said, “So you’re staying in 
the hotel?” 

“Yes. Room 1110.” Madeleine 
picked up her handbag. “1 think I go 
now.” 

“Go ahead,” said Barney Driscoll, 
and looked at Martin. “But I want 
you to stick around. I want to talk 
to you.” 

A FTER the door had closed behind 
. Madeleine, Driscoll wandered 
over to the bar. He asked, over his 
shoulder, “Have a drink?” 

Martin shook his head. “I’ve had 
too much already.” 

Driscoll selected Cointreau, filled a 
liqueur glass, and returned to his 
chair. He stretched out his legs and 
said softly, “You know, you did me a 
big favor. That dame doesn’t want to 
get in pictures. She just wanted to 
frame me. That’s how it looks to me. 
It was a frame, for sure, but you 
stepped in and they thought you were 
me and they tried to put the frame on 
you, instead.” 

“Why should they want to frame 
you?” 

“I got a wife,” Driscoll said, “and I 
got dough.” He sipped the Cointreau. 
“I beat one divorce suit, but I’ve been 
expecting her to try again. We got a 
separation agreement, but she’s not 
satisfied. She wants a divorce and a 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Not to understand the white men s rules was unfortunate—not to obey was a mortal sin 


away with him. They were very hap 
but it was as had been feared: I 
laughter and teasing stopped and : | 
lay for long hours silent in their I 
Almighty Voice was very much afn 1 
No medicine, M'sieu, can reach j 
hidden seat of an illness and expel 11 
evil force unless the sufferer has m 
in quantity. Almighty Voice had , 
meat, but of cows he had a couple. 1 < 
least they were on his farm, thoin 
there was some strange decree of : 
white man which said they were o> J 
loaned to him. That was very coni *| 
ing because he owned the milk t 
produced and their calves, when tt - 
were any. Incomprehensible, too, • 
cause the Indian gives in gener k 
spirit but rarely loans. 

Collier's for April 17, 1 8 


too, was a good name, for her heart 
was light and her face was full of joy. 
But she was small and slim and 
straight like the young poplar and 
none asked for her in marriage for 
fear she could not work. She was 
pisinatisew —playful—like many of 
the young women; they have less to 
do than anyone else in camp. But in 
ornamenting the garments none 
matched her skill with the beadwork; 
her fingers were of the utmost deft¬ 
ness and surety. 

When young men crept to her lodge 
at night she ignored them, and she 
never slept unbound; yet none really 
courted her until Almighty Voice 
came upon her one day alone on the 
prairie and told of his love. She ran 


M ’SIEU, in what I tell I do not 
present myself as of men 
the most brave. But it is 
not demanded that an interpreter be 
brave—only that he be smart. And I 
am smart enough to be alive still, 
which cannot be said for all who met 
this Indian. For that I thank the good 
Lord that my mother was a Cree. Thus 
I knew how Almighty Voice felt to¬ 
ward akuyasew, the white man. 

Remark, please, the name: Kiche - 
manitowayo, Almighty Voice. My 
mother’s people have the talent most 
distinguished for names, and this, you 
can perceive, would be a proud name 
to bear. Also, I ask you to believe that 
the heart of Almighty Voice was good 
toward the white man. There was no 


hatred in it; but there were honor and 
fullness of pride, which are things the 
white man has not understood. 

The words honor and pride have in 
Cree the same root, kista. My friend 
Almighty Voice had these; otherwise 
he was poor, like all of my mother’s 
people. He even did chores around 
the Northwest Mounted Police post; 
and there, M’sieu, I think he made the 
big mistake: The whites classed him 
as a servant, a “good” Indian and of 
little account. But they liked him and 
wished him well when he married and 
settled on a little farm on the reserve. 

Late in the first autumn of their 
marriage, midway in the Falling 
Leaves Moon, his young wife fell ill. 

Her name was Bright Day, and that, 















nevertheless it had been said that 
> could not kill a cow without talk- 
r to the agent about it. So my friend 
jryjJjght me out to interpret for him, 
1 1 together we went to see the offi- 

He says he will have to kill a cow, 1 
)!d this man and explained why— 
It his wife was sick and must have 

.Jft- t ., 

he agent said no. 

:t \ : \o Almighty Voice I said kituhu- 
* kao, it is forbidden. Over and over 

mid it. 

Doubtless,” my friend replied to 
wertf * n own ton S ue > “there is some 
n , c J| er decree of the white man which 
p scribes a form for this interesting 
.lemony of the cows, which demands 
a gent shall say no. Like some 
3pur own ceremonies, so very old, it 
- J?s not make sense. But that is un¬ 
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important. I have done what was re¬ 
quired of me.” 

I could do nothing with him. He 
did kill the cow, and Bright Day ate 
meat. The medicine man came, and 
family and friends. They ate and 
prayed for Bright Day and thus gave 
her strength they took from the nour¬ 
ishing uskeweyas . 

H AD Bright Day alone eaten the 
meat, she could not have drawn 
enough strength from it to heal her; 
the need of all the others had entered 
into her body. There was, you see, 
the body of Bright Day, and there 
was the body of the band; and she was 
only a part of the band as this finger is 
a part of my hand. Had she died, all 
would have died a little; to give her 
strength to live, all must eat. 

But the medicine man saved the 


most important portions for the offer¬ 
ing to Manito, and he served morsels 
of beef heart to Bright Day so the 
burdened organ in her own breast 
might become big and firm like that 
of the animal. He had brought the 
drum, and since she complained of a 
heaviness, he sang the flying song. 

“1 am flying,” he sang—identifying 
himself with his patient. “The wind 
lifts my body; I am flying around the 
blue sky. The sun is warm upon the 
body of Bright Day, and the wind 
lifts it.” 

As he sang, he struck the drum. It 
was small and flat, with a single head 
of scraped buckskin which bore a 
picture the most sacred. First there 
was a light touch upon it—what you 
call a beat without the accent—then 
an accented beat, then a rest; a brush 
with the finger tips, a thump with the 


knuckles or stick, a pause. It is, 
M’sieu, the rhythm of the human 
heart. ... He sang and drummed long 
after the others had withdrawn. 

And when at last he too had left, 
Bright Day confided to her husband 
that she felt much better. Her heart 
was beating strongly again. 

But the police had watched. The 
next day a sergeant rode out to the 
farm and arrested Almighty Voice 
for killing that abominable cow. I 
had to go along, to tell my friend what 
was happening. 

(Continued on page 93J 
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BY AMY PORTER 




Miss Jessica Tandy, late of London, always knew she’d be a star. But Hol¬ 
lywood was indifferent till A Streetcar Named Desire brought it around 


r 


J ESSICA TANDY, an English girl, knew 
from childhood up what it takes to beccxme 
a movie star in America. She had read all 
about it. First you get to be a leading lady on the 
stage. The London stage will do nicely if you hap¬ 
pen to be in London, although the Broadway stage 
is perhaps better, being 2,000 miles closer to the 
goal. Then you go to Hollywood and there you sit, 
preferably on a stool, preferably in a drugstore on 
Sunset Boulevard. 

And there you sit and sit and sit until one of two 
things happens: Either a director comes along and 
says, “Little girl, how would you like to be a movie 
star?” or else he doesn’t. The only question being: 
How long should you sit before you change drug¬ 
stores? 

Miss Tandy followed this formula with fair exact¬ 
ness up to a point. First she became a leading lady 
in London, and this took a few years and a lot of 
washing and ironing and sewing along the way. 
Then she became a leading lady on Broadway, 
where she discovered with some disappointment that 
all was not beer and skittles, or at least these items 
were not dispensed with the lavishness she had been 
led to expect. Then Hollywood offered her a con¬ 
tract, and she accepted—and there, perhaps, is 
where she made her mistake, she now thinks. 

She imagined that since she already was an ac¬ 
complished actress, she could forget her childish 
notion of how-to-succeed-in-Hollywood, so instead 
of sitting in a drugstore without a contract, she sat 
at home with her husband and daughter, with a con¬ 
tract. And with plenty of beer and skittles. But 
somehow this must have been the wrong procedure. 
She who had played Ophelia at the New Theatre in 
London, she who had been acclaimed as the star 
of the British version of Madchen in Uniform, she— 
an actress of great repute—couldn’t get any kind of 
movie lead. 

Fed Up with Five Years of Minor Roles 

While she waited with up and down feelings for 
a real movie break, she accepted supporting roles, 
and got very tired of playing somebody’s maid— 
she was a maid for the third time in Forever Amber. 
Five years had elapsed since first she came to Holly¬ 
wood, and by now she and her husband, Hume 
Cronyn, had two children, a boy named Chris, 
and a girl named Tandy. But in her movie career, 
Miss Tandy got nothing but frustration. 

“Maybe,” she said to her husband, “I’d better 
give up the whole idea. Maybe I just imagine I’m 
an actress.” 

But Mr. Cronyn, who is a director as well as an 
actor, didn’t think she imagined it, and urged her on. 

It was he who finally broke the jinx for her—and 
put her in the way of her present, spectacular Broad¬ 
way success, the leading role in Tennessee Williams’ 
new play, A Streetcar Named Desire. Which now 
has caused the movie people to say, “Oh, Miss 
Tandy, please come back to us.” But she’ll stay 
with Streetcar, she says. It’s the most satisfying 
thing she's ever done. 

Her husband had long been interested in Play¬ 


wright Williams’ work, and he directed a Williams 
one-acter for an Actors’ Lab little-theater perform¬ 
ance, with his wife in the lead. Williams saw her 
in that performance, liked her, and when the time 
came to find somebody to play the difficult role of 
Blanche in Streetcar, he remembered. Director 
Elia Kazan looked up Miss Tandy and chose her 
over a number of more prominent actresses who 
wanted the part. 

What makes this part so difficult is that Blanche 
is a bad girl whom the audience is supposed to—and 
does—take to its bosom. Any reasonably skilled 
actress can play a bad girl and make the audience 
hate her, or a good girl and make the audience love 
her, but it takes a very skilled actress to play it both 
ways simultaneously—a bad girl whom you are 
forced to love. 

Blanche, in the play, is a gently reared Southern 
girl who has become corrupt. She has been fired 
from her schoolteaching job for immorality, and 
now seeks refuge in the home of her sister and 
brother-in-law. There she continues her disastrous 
course. She flirts with the roughneck brother-in- 
law, whom she despises as socially beneath her; she 
tries to trick a well-intentioned young man into 
marrying her; she can't even resist making a pass 
at a youngster who comes to the door. She seasons 
her sins with alcohol and poetic falsifications about 
her past and her future. Her behavior is thoroughly 
bad-girl. 

Yet slowly, slowly, she wins the audience to sym¬ 
pathy. For it becomes so clear that all of her errors 
—drinking, sex and the tinseled deceptions with 
which she surrounds herself—all are ways of trying 
to escape from a reality she cannot bear. It almost 
seems that she has no choice, that, ill equipped as 
she is to meet the problems of actual living, she is 
forced to flee to a gentler, more romantic world of 
her own invention. And as she moves toward her 
tragic end, the audience is with her, and for her, no 
longer condemning, but understanding ... a lost 
little girl. 

In this part, Director Kazan says, the actress’ own 
basic qualities of character are as important as her 
stagecraft. “Blanche, to be believable, has -to be 
played by somebody you respect instinctively,'' 
Kazan says, “and Miss Tandy is such a person. She 
is a womanly woman, fragile and with a quality of 
helplessness, but underlying the feminine pliabil¬ 
ity, you sense her essential integrity. It is this at¬ 
tribute of hers that makes you feel, when Blanche 
disintegrates, that here is a person of real stature, a 
potentially fine young woman, going down.'’ 

The life that helped to mold Miss Tandy’s char¬ 
acter to such heroic stellar proportions was fairly 
rough fairly early. After her father's death, she and 
her two brothers and her mother lived in the slum 
section of London on the mother’s meager school¬ 
teaching pay. They learned about work, all kinds of 
work, and especially schoolwork, for Mrs. Tandy 
was determined that her three bright children should 
climb out of the slums and onward and upward. 

The mother shifted to a more difficult teaching 
job in a feeble-minded institution in order to earn 
an extra £10 a year, and later, when Jessica wanted 


to go to dramatic school, her mother took on an- J 
other job, as secretary in a night school, to earn the » 
£40 tuition. And always she lived frugally and la- 1 
boriously and urged the children on to greater and L 
greater effort. They would not move to a larger I 
apartment—that money must be saved for school- ] 
ing. • 

“Maybe that’s why I have so wanted to give my] 
children a feeling of peace and permanence and rea-j 
sonable plenty,” Miss Tandy says, “because I didn’t | | 
have any of that as a child. I never had a room of rl 
my own then, nor even a bed of my own.” 

Just When She Had the House All Fixed 

Her only regret about moving East is giving.up I 
the California house. “It seems to me that all of my 11 
life, I've been fixing up places to live, and then, just I 
when the last ash tray was in place, I’ve had to leave i i 
them. Of course, one shouldn't get attached to I 
possessions . . .” 

Jessica had tuberculosis as a child, but after her f 
recovery she became as sturdy a worker as her | 
mother. She made every stitch she wore, and all 
her mother's clothes, too, and all her costumes for | 
her first acting jobs. She didn't have to make her 
brothers' shirts, but she did have to iron them, “and 
if 1 scorched one, Mother didn't like it.” 

While she attended dramatic school and got off 
to a slow start with small acting jobs, the boys both 
earned scholarships, first to preparatory school, then 
to Oxford. One brother, Michael, is now with the 
British embassy in Paris. The other, Tully, is re¬ 
covering from an illness he contracted as a war 
prisoner of the Japanese, and no doubt will soon 
be on his determined Tandy way again. 

Miss Tandy soon was an established actress in 
England, but her first try at Broadway in 1938 was 
no great success. The play. The White Steed, ran 
only five months—with good notices for Jessica, 
but no follow-up contracts. 

Back in England, war and a divorce from her first | 
husband combined to disrupt her life, and in-1940, 
she returned to America with her daughter, Susan,B 
and no money. She had to let friends care for theH 
child until she could begin to make a living again.I 

It took two years of typical Tandy striving toH 
bring her fair security as an actress—but not as al 
star. And about then she married Cronyn and went! 
to Hollywood. 

The other three ambitious Tandys are happy at! 
Jessica’s new fame. But for her mother, Streetcar! 
still isn’t quite the right thing for a daughter of hers.B 

“I don't like you playing a woman of loose mor-B 
als, Jessica,” she wrote her from England, “and IH 
hope someday you'll find something more suitab|eB 
for your talents.” 


Blanche’s (Jessica Tandy) lies about her age catch 
up with her: Mitch (Karl Malden) tears a papei 
lantern off a light bulb. “What did you do that 
for?” she gasps. “So I can take a look at you, good 
and plain,*' he says, turning her into the naked light 
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She stopped his streak of busted hearts—and left him with a busted beezer 


^ j'oni 
In 




B UST him in the beezer!” 
yelled Mr. Gimmick. “In the 
schnozzola. The schnozz, 
the schnozz.” 

Whereupon, and to wit, following 
this beezerous advice Gimmick's 
fighter tapped his sparring partner on 
the smeller stack and danced danger¬ 
ously out of the retaliatory area. 

That's the way it always went. To 
Jack Dell a fight was a tap dance. One, 
two on the opponent’s puss and away. 
Until he became known as the Danc¬ 
ing Master and the Elusive Profile. 
But what he didn’t know was his trai¬ 
torous manager’s advice was not for 
him but against him. If there was any¬ 
thing Gimmick wanted more than his 
hand in your pocket it was to have 
Dell's classical nose busted. 

“You can have them pretty boys 
like Fiermonte and Benjamin,” said 
Gimmick. “Give me a mug who ain’t 


afraid to parry a poke with his 
schnozz. I ain’t got no use for them 
pretty boys who make their rep box¬ 
ing at long range like a turnip on the 
roof with a telescope.” 

The only thing Gimmick liked as¬ 
tronomical was the take at the box 
office and you couldn’t get that kind 
of plunder with a Fancy Dan. What 
the public wants is a slugger who can 
also take it. A thug with a wide, flat 
expression. A wild man with nose 
akimbo who blows his top and goes 
berserkling until either the other guy 
or him hears noises in the woodwork. 

But none of those intimate riots 
for Jocko Dell. And that’s why all his 
sparring partners were briefed by 
Gimmick before taxiing out to the 
flight deck. “Bust his beezer,” he 
begged, “and there's an extra sawbuck 
in it for you.” The twenty was raised 
to fifty, a yard and finally five yards. 


But never was the hand of man de¬ 
posited in anger on the exquisite pro¬ 
file that was an outline of hysteria 
for the lady fans at the Garden. 

“There ain’t nothing wrong with 
that guy that a busted nose won’t 
cure,” Gimmick said to me. “Give me 
one of those twisted hooks like Kid 
Gobbins who is so polite he sneezes 
behind his own ear. You can have 
them rose-petal champs who look just 
as pretty falling as any other way.” 

Gimmick knew what he was beef¬ 
ing about. He tooled Ace O Dowd 
along to the title back in the Twitch-, 
ing Twenties when the Ace led with 
his chin. It wasn't until the Ace’s fight¬ 
ing days were over that Gimmick let 
him light himself to bed with a wax 
nose. It was Gimmick who jockeyed 
Jimmy Johns to another title. Jimmy's 
face never launched a thousand ships. 
I wouldn’t even want to be in the same 


rowboat with it. But when Jii 
stuck it in the way of a right < 
there was nothing to lose. And ft 
his opponents wore themselves 
winning and James was the charr 

Gimmick made up his mind li 
bed and slept in it himself. You r 
knew what was going on behind 
larcenous pan. But I knew that I 
nose was going to be broken by h 
crook or good red herring. Ne 
wind, rain nor storm could stay ll 
mick on his outdoor rounds whf| 
wanted in. 

Gimmick was a pretty fair coi 
fighter himself until he was knc 
chilly by one of the Twin Sull 
further back than you’d care tc| 
taxes on. He then broke the alt| 
record for hanging up his glove: 
went in for managing. He had di 
ered that when you are close eri 
(Continued on page 62) 
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The International Truck Line provides the right truck for every job. It is the 
only complete line built. It sfsedolizes into more than 1,000 types of trucks, 
with gross weight ratings rangirV^ from 4,400 to 90,000 pounds. 


THIS SYMBOL MEANS... 


Two International Harvester Freezers—4 and 11 cu. ft. sizes —bring the 
year-around, at-hand convenience of frozen foods to large and small 
families alike. And see the new IH household refrigerotor. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

180 North Michigon Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 

Good listening/ James Melton on “Harvest of Stars” Wednesday Night , CBS Network. 
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*est giant of power ond pull in the earthmoving field, the 18-ton, 180- 
epower International TD-24 Diesel Growler —to speed up America's road 
ding ond heavy construction projects. 


c |Q$e V quorter of a century ago, on engineer's idea . . . today, a reality: o group of five all 
purpose tractors with motched machines for every size farm, every crop and soil condition, 
hat's /he Farmall System! Above: Farmall C with TOUCH-CONTROL. 













































When he came to, he saw a girl looking down at him. He tried to rise, but the effort brought such pain he lay still. “Where am I?” he asked 


The romance of a man who didn’t deserve what happened to him—until it happened 


P AT NEALLY awakened with 
the knowledge that he must 
shake the city of Sydney. He 
had lived too long by his instincts to 
argue the matter; he accepted the feel¬ 
ing as a hunted fox accepts human 
spoor on a forest trail. Dressing hur¬ 
riedly, ignoring his extra suit of 
clothes and his unpaid rent, he slipped 
through the open window and made 
for the cobbled street at the head of 
the alley. 

“Mister Neallyr 

Pat jerked around. “Yes, Mrs. 
Grimshaw—” 

“Mister Neally, you pay up today 
or I’ll lock the door on you—and the 
window too. D’you hear?” 

“Yeah, Mrs. Grimshaw, I hear 
you.” Pat groaned. By this time every 
grifter in King’s Cross would know 
he was stony, and there was nothing 
quite so sorry as a stony bookmaker. 

Pat turned his back on the shabby 
landlady standing in the doorway of 
the shabby boardinghouse, and once 
around the corner he put a jaunty 
swing to his step. Ignoring the horse- 
cars, he made his way through back 
streets and alleys, keeping eyes alert 
for police, until he came to High 


Street. He whistled when he saw the 
weather flags alongside the observa¬ 
tory time ball; it was good sailing 
weather. But where should he go? 
America? China? He’d always had 
an itch in his instep for China—it was 
said that Korean pony racing in 
Shanghai was something! 

A pound note and fast talk to the 
mate of the Sea Drone got him work¬ 
away passage on the old barkentine 
to China. Knowing the trip would be 
a long, thirsty one, Pat skittered across 
High Street to the Crown and Anchor. 
He slipped into the darkened back 
room, ordered a shandygaff and seated 
himself in a corner. He was halfway 
through a second shandygaff when 
Squinch Durkan weaseled into the 
dim room and took a chair beside him. 

“Spider Webbe’s babblin’ like a 
brook. He swears you didn’t have 
cover money when you took his bet. 
The lockup boys just missed you at 
Miz Grimshaw’s. She lodged a charge, 
too.” 

“Thanks, Squinch.” That was the 
crimper. He didn’t have enough to pay 
the Spider, and the landlady’s com¬ 
plaint was proof he was broke when 
he took the bet. The law on welshing 


was plain and brutal—two years in the 
hemp mill at Darlinghurst! Leaving 
by the back door, Pat sidled through 
the alley into the cellar room of the 
Horn Toad where he spent the day in 
hiding. . . . 

The Sea Drone sailed with the tide 
at midnight. Outside the Heads she 
picked up a stout southwester and 
boiled along with the fume gurgling 
under her cutwater. The lights from 
North Head winked goodby and the 
wind freshened as the old ship slid 
from under the shade of the land. 

Four hundred miles east of Bris¬ 
bane, the trades swung around and 
came at them from the northwest. In 
no time at all the gale grew into a full- 
fledged Australian burster. The Sea 
Drone turned and ran before it with 
just enough canvas showing to tie her 
bow to her rudder. She lost her mizzen 
and two men; then her foremast went 
and the sea anchor parted. In a pitiful 
state the Sea Drone ran before the 
storm until she hit a reef that tore her 
apart and dumped her cargo and hu¬ 
mans overboard. 

Pat hit the water and went under. 
He came up fighting and clawing, des¬ 
perately retching for air. He went 


under again and as he came up hej 
hit a stunning blow on the shot' 
and side of the head. Clawing a 
thing that struck him, he found it 
a hatch cover. He pulled himsel 
on it, and clung to it with all 
strength, all the while being brui 
whipped and beaten by wind and] 
ter. As darkness settled on the 
ing sea, the cover struck the b 
with a force that tore him from it 
threw him into foaming surf. His 
touched for an instant before he 
drawn out and under by the viciou 
tide. Again and again he was thr 
onto the beach where, for a mon 
his feet and hands could feel the s 
but each time he was drawn bad 
Blinded and sick, ready to give 
he was lifted on another roller 
hurled shoreward. With feet and i 
churning desperately to gather Sf 
he hit and rolled over and over. G 
ing and beaten, he crawled frorr 
water across a strip of sand, and \ 
he felt moss and grass under his h 
he collapsed, shuddering with sb 
When he came to, he saw a girl 1 
ing down at him. He tried to rise 
the effort brought such pain he 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Connecting such an intricate maze of wires on a new central office installation takes careful workmanship and time! 


• • • and thousands of them 
are working at top speed for YOU 


installed by Western Electric and this job today 
requires a mobile force of more than 31,000 
installers. They are installing more central office 
equipment now than ever before. 


Wires . . . wires . . . wires by the hundreds of 
thousands! Imagine picking out each pair . . . 
leading it to its proper terminals in a tele¬ 
phone central office . . . soldering it there! 

That must be done on each new switch¬ 
board or dial switching installation before it 
can handle your calls. 

Bell Telephone central office equipment is 


For 66 years, Western Electric has been a part 
of your Bell Telephone service, helping to make 
it the world’s best at the lowest possible cost. 


DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... 

of telephone appo- of telephone centrol 

^ ratus ond supplies. office equipment. 


m NUFACTURER. 

of 43,000 varieties of 
I telephone opporotus. 


PURCHASER... 

of supplies of oil kinds for 
telephone componies. 


SYSTEM SINCE 1882 


Electric 
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Millions 

in Use 



2 Lites 
in One 


$425 

APPMOx.iess BArrctr 


pamnlite 

6 VOLT BATTERY OPERATED 

ELECTRIC LANTERN 

So popular because it’s so useful. Two 
electric lights in one lantern. Instant 
light wherever needed, indoors or out 
—in any weather. Shoot a sharp spot¬ 
light 800 feet, or quickly reverse the 
handle and hang up as a floodlight. 
Unmatched for fishing, camping and 
motor trips. Use it anywhere! 

Improved Powerlite runs 80 to 100 
hours on a single 6-volt dry battery. 
Durable yet light in weight. Lenses are 
unbreakable. New guard rail for top 
lens. New enlarged, deeper reflector. 
New handle setting gives 8 separate 
light angles. 

Get one of these new, all-purpose 
Delta Powerlite Electric Lanterns to¬ 
day. At most hardware, sporting goods 
and electrical stores. 



REVERSE IT 1 

AIM IT 

CARRY IT 

for floodlight 

for spotlight 

1-in hand or on arm 


j)elta 

DELTA ELECTRIC CO., MARION, INDIANA 

Originators and World'* Largest Producers 
of Electric Lanterns 



The DELTA P-T Headlight 

Torpedo type bicycle 
4V head lamp. For handie¬ 
st bar or fender mount. 

Unbreakable lens. $1.05 
less batteries. 


ITS HARD TO BE 101 ABE 


BY HAMAH LEES 

Becoming an adult is a painful process. No one gets to be entirely mature. But 
parents who teach their children to grow up well should try to be grown up too 


D O YOU ever say, “When I 
was a boy, I never behaved 
like that,'’ and believe it? 
Have you ever said, “If you leave that 
bike in my way again I’ll break it into 
pieces,” and thought you meant it? 
Do you ever worry what the neighbors 
will think when Sonny and Sis have a 
very vocal argument over whose turn 
it is at the funnies? Have you ever 
threatened to go home to Mother? 

If you know immediately the one 
word that describes all of those re¬ 
actions, and especially if you can 
admit you may have had one or two 
of them sometime or other, you are in 
on the important shift that is taking 
place today in parental attitudes. The 
word is childish. 

When most of us were small the 
all but universal approach to children 
was: Father is older and wiser than 
you , Mother knows best. grownups 
are—grown up , that's all. 

If Father, after demanding obedi¬ 
ence because he was grown up, should 
have stomped off to town breakfast¬ 
less when the muffins came in burnt, 
or if Mother, who knew best too be¬ 
cause she was grown up, should have 
refused to speak to Mrs. Jones for a 
week after the Joneses' dog had ruined 
her pet petunia, the children weren't 
supposed to notice, and the last thing 
they dared do was call such behavior 
childish. Father and Mother were 
grownups, a state of perfection which, 
if Sonny and Sis did exactly what they 
were told for a specified number of 
years, they might hope to attain at say • 
twenty-one, or anyway thirty. 

Adults Lack Full Maturity 

It doesn’t look quite so simple these 
days. “Scratch an adult and find a 
child,” says Dr. Leon Saul in his recent 
very readable book, Emotional Ma¬ 
turity, and this expresses one idea, 
perhaps the only idea, all modern 
psychologists, psychiatrists and psy¬ 
choanalysts are agreed on. Nobody is 
entirely mature; nobody is mature all 
the time. We may spend our lives 
working toward maturity, which is 
not a bad way to spend a life, but we 
will never quite get there. And the 
first place our immaturity is likely to 
show, and the last place we’re likely to 
acknowledge it, is in our relations with 
our children. 

Everybody, no matter how pre¬ 
cocious he is, is born completely help¬ 
less, and because he’s helpless he’s 
completely dependent on the people 
around him. Growing up is the 
process of learning not to be de¬ 
pendent and. to enjoy independence; 
to get pleasure out of using our abili¬ 
ties, and being useful and having other 
people dependent on us. But it’s a 


slow, painful process, and in every 
one of us there is still some hidden 
yearning for the good old days of 
infantile helplessness when we were 
cuddled and fed and protected. 

A great many of us, either because 
we weren’t allowed to enjoy being a 
baby enough when we were babies 
and still hunger for it, or because we 
were allowed to enjoy it too long and 
hate to give it up, still have a very big 
yearning for that happy state of help¬ 
less dependence. We try to cover it 
up, but it’s there all the same. And 
why not? Being an adult is hard, even 
frightening work, especially today 
when we no longer have Queen Vic¬ 
toria or Franklin Roosevelt to tell us 
what to do, and when each new scien¬ 
tific discovery makes God seem to be 
increasingly abstract. 

Do you think you recognize child¬ 
ish dependence when you run into it? 
It's not easy. A woman I know of 
who is working with a psychoanalyst 
on this business of becoming mature 
came to his office in a bad state one 
day. Psychoanalysis, incidentally, 
when you strip it down to the buff, is 
merely a way of learning to be grown 
up and enjoy it, learning to under¬ 
stand one’s childishness and to use it 
where it will do good instead of harm. 

Her son was hopelessly irresponsi¬ 
ble, the woman moaned. She had 
made a dentist appointment for him 
and planned to drive him to the eight 
thirty-seven train to keep it. At eight 
twenty-five he had come around and 
waked her and told her he was ready. 
He ought to have allowed her more 
time and she had told him so—she 
had told him plenty. What was worse, 
after she had hurried and got dressed, 
planning to take him to the next train 
which wouldn’t have made him so 
very late, she couldn’t find him. He 
was off playing with the boys. What 
could you do in a case like that? 

Well, you could admit that you had 
been just a bit irresponsible too, she 
granted after talking it over. But not 
to your child. Children couldn’t grow 
up thinking their parents hadn’t any 
more sense than they had, could they? 

You bet they can, and they do, a 
lot more often than parents have any 
idea. This woman finally went home 
and told her son she thought perhaps 
they’d both been irresponsible and 
might both try to do better—a mile¬ 
stone on the way to maturity. Smart 
parents always know when they act 
like children, and admit it judiciously. 
But there can be pitfalls in this busi¬ 
ness of confessing your failures. It’s 
very tempting to wallow in guilt. 

Once, after I'd been particularly 
stupid, I was embracing my nine-year- 
old and murmuring how sorry I was 
that I wasn’t a better mother. 


“You know, Mommy,” my 
ter said, pulling back a little, 
you talk like this,” and she 
my crocodile tears, the brat, “it 
me all squirmy.” 

Smart girl. Mommy wasn’t h< 
admitting a mistake, Momi 
asking to be comforted and pr< 
against her own sense of failure 
a baby. 

It isn’t popular to think 
conscience—that quality which 
posed to set man apart from t 
animals—in terms of childish ^ 
ence, but let’s do it anyway 
minute. A small child’s consci 
a hundred per cent dependent, 
are right or wrong only in ti 
whether Father and Mother 
or frow'n. That makes sense. 

Whose Standards of Condi*" 

Junior is only going to learnj 
pull the dog's tail, not to come 
with other kids' toys, and to ti 
truth, by means of our appro* 
disapproval. But a time ought to 
when he decides what’s rij 
what's wrong, not by someone 
standards but by his own. An 
ing number of people over tweni 
never come to that. 

I know a very intelligent m 
of forty who is also very restless 
has three children and a big hou 
they don’t use up quite all her e 
She keeps wanting a job. Re 
she was offered one and tun 
down, not because it would tal 
away from the children at times 
they needed her, which would 
been a reasonable decision, b 
cause of what her mother thou 

“I’d have liked to take it,” sh 
“but Mother didn't think I ouj 
She says I’m a bad enough I 
keeper as it is.” By solving the 
lem on that basis this forty-ye 
was at once leaning on and sti 
to feel rebellious against Moth 
she had decided it on its own 
she'd have had no one to pa 
buck to. She would have had 
content with whatever course s 
cided on. That may be one 
why maturity and contentment ! 
often spoken of in the same bre: 

It's hard for any child to gr „ 
with much independence if his t 
doesn’t smoke or doesn’t let hiti 
bubble gum just because her r 
thinks it isn’t nice, or if his 
is in a dither to get to the ofl 
time because he is scared of tb 
rather than because he has work 
Yet, of course, we all have re; 
like that and have them often. 

The radio makes the most cl 
though, I suspect, unconsciousl I 
ten to Dagwood and Blondie. | 
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nchanting... 


liese Twin Triumphs in Tone 
Yours Only in Zenith 


New Zenith "Regent,” shown closed 
above, open at right. Walnut finish 
radio-phonograph. Cobra Tone Arm. 
Intermix record changer. FM on 
both bands. Standard Broadcast. Radi- 
organ Tone Control. Wavemagnet. 

Big Concert Grand Speaker. ^275* 

* West Coast prices slightly higher. 

All prices subject to change without further notice. 


The Amazing Cobra Tone Arm- 

Invented by Zenith, perfected by Zenith, and found in no other radio at any price! 

Entirely different, the Cobra reproduces records on a Radionic Wave. Brings out 

tone beauty unheard before ... Erases all annoying scratch, vibration ... Keeps records 

sounding like new for over 2,000 plays, by actual test... So superior 

that over 700 AM and FM radio stations use it to broadcast records! And Zenith’s 

Silent-Speed Record Changer gently, swiftly changes 10 and 12 inch records intermixed. 

Genuine Zenith-Armstrong FM- 

gives glorious new fidelity ... freedom from static. .. and sharp non-fade tuning, not 
possible with imitation FM. And this improved kind of FM is yours on both FM bands — 
to protect you against any future changes in FM wave lengths. What’s more, the FM aerial 
is built-in 4 .. just plugin and play! You also enjoy the famous Radiorgan Tone Control and many 
other “exclusives” for Zenith tone perfection in every kind of radio program. 


CO PR. 1948, ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
-t 


•XsZ 


RADIO 




30 TEARS OF KNOW HOW" IN RAOIONICS EXC10SIVELI 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 39, UUNOIS 


Zenith Challenges Comparison! 

Your radio dealer invites you to com¬ 
pare tone, performance, beauty, durability 
— before you buy any radio. See and hear 
the features exclusive with Zenith, and 
you'll agree — no other compares with a Zenith! 
43 models, from $26.95 to $675.* 
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They LOOK alike... 



They A RE alike... 

'T 

J-tf 

5/$7. ^'*7 







Theyre IDENTfCALTOlNS! 


• When your Ford needs a new part, be 
sure it’s a Genuine Ford Part. Then you’ll 
know it’s an identical twin of the part built 
into your Ford at the factory. Genuine 
Ford Parts are made right to fit right and 
last longer .That saves you time and money 
and adds to your Ford’s life. Look for the 
Genuine Ford Parts sign at all Ford Deal¬ 
ers and selected Independent Garages. 





Right for Fords 


wood is motivated from start to finish 
by fear of his boss and fear of Blondie. 
He is younger, emotionally, than I would 
like my ten-year-old to be. That’s why 
millions love him. Laughing at him, they 
are really laughing at the Dagwood in 
themselves, and when they go to work on 
Monday morning they are a little less 
afraid of the boss because of it. 

Another baby trick our consciences 
play on us is to set impossible goals for 
ourselves. When we are small we are 
never going to lose our tempers, we are 
never going to tell a lie, we are going to 
be perfect so Mother will always smile at 
us. This is not possible, of course. As 
we get older, perfection doesn’t .look 
quite so practical, but we often keep on 
setting impossible goals, partly, psy¬ 
chologists say, so we won’t have to live 
up to them. 

When Mr. Wilson swears, on New 
Year’s Eve, that he won’t be cross to the 
little woman once all the coming year, 
then the first time he loses his temper 
he can say, “Well, I’ve failed,” and 
abandon the project. But if he had just 
resolved to be nicer, an entirely possible 
project, he would have had to work at it 
all year. When Mrs. Wilson, having 
trouble zipping her dinner dress, resolves 
not to touch bread or potatoes or dessert 
till she has lost ten pounds, that’s because 
if she just cut out one of those delicacies 
she might have to stick to it. 

When Discouragement Results 

It works the same way when we set 
goals for our children that are too high. 
If we expect Willy to be top boy in his 
class and he really isn’t equal to being 
top boy, he may just stop working. Then 
we tell him he’s being childish and irre¬ 
sponsible not even to try. But we are 
the childish ones for setting standards we 
know he can’t live up to. 

This ties right in with another aspect of 
maturity—seeing things the way they 
really are. Growing up is almost bound 
to be a long series of disappointments 
from a child’s point of view. The world 
doesn't turn out to be the way we want 
it. Nothing, including ourselves, is as 
wonderful as we would like it to be. No¬ 
body, not even Mother, can think we are 
as wonderful as we want to be thought. 
When little children don’t like the way 
life is they can escape into a world of 
make-believe. Grownups can’t, at least 
not for long. 


Parents who don’t see things prctf 
much as they are can make life very co» 
fusing for their groping children. M f 
Smith is almost certain, now and then,’ 
remind her children they aren’t the o 
people in the world. We all have to t< 
our children that. Yet if she meets M 
Brown at market and Mrs. Bro* 
doesn’t speak to her she may be unhapp 
all day. 

Mrs. Smith wants to be important 
Mrs. Brown so badly that she assum 
she must be. Being the center of her o* 
small world, Mrs. Smith automatical 
assumes she is also the center of Mi 
Brown’s. I . 

So if Mrs. Brown didn’t speak, Mi 
Brown must have been deliberately rod 
It couldn’t have been that she was u 
worried about the price of beef to not* 
anyone, even Mrs. Smith. 

So Mrs. Smith tells her husband \ 
about the slight at dinner, and the listc 
ing children, if they are smart, begin 
wonder how reliable Mother’s reactio 
are. If they are not so smart they beg 
to see the world as a place where an)» 
may deliberately be mean to you at ai 
minute. 

To children things are either black 
white, good or bad. When you are n 
the sweetest mother and the most *o 
derful father in the world, you are t 
meanest person they know. Growing 1 
ought to include the not too painful d 
covery that most things are partly ga 
and partly bad, that life is seldom 
either/or proposition. But we oft 
aren’t much help to our kids when 
comes to getting them to see that. 

A mother who has known a number 
heels in her early days may tell b 
daughter that no man is to be trusU 
Well, some men aren’t to be trusted, b 
if Mother says this often enough l 
daughter may never let herself find c 
that a lot of men are good. A man w 
once had a dishonest partner, or whe 
own father was untrustworthy, in 
teach his son never to trust anyone a 
turn him into a defensive, suspicio 
adolescent. 

Sometimes, giving lip service to n 
turity, we decide not to say all and ma 
it most —most men are heels, most pt 
pie aren’t to be trusted—but this does 
let us out, if at heart we are childisl 
still separating the sheep from the go. 
and thinking in terms of all . How ofti 
when you think you are trying to bri 
your children up with the right set 



BUTCH 


by LARRY REYNOLD! 


“Th’ man had another—a much larger dia- 
coluer s mond—but he said it has an evil curse on it” 
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Behind the locked doors of Burroughs' 
physical, chemical and testing laboratories 
some very significant research is going on. 

Here skilled specialists explore the realm of 
electronics, test new materials and designs, 
delve into entirely new concepts of machine 
operation. And they work with this practical 
question in mind: How can the ?iew develop - 
merits in science be applied to Burroughs 
machines so that they will serve business still 
more efficiently and economically? 


It has always been Burroughs' policy to 
leave no avenue unexplored that might lead 
to faster and more efficient mechanized 
figuring. This policy is reflected today in 
Burroughs' greatest program of research 
and product development. 

Yes, Burroughs keeps a finger on the pulse 
of science. That's another reason business 
depends on Burroughs for the most advanced 
business machines. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32 , Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 


Bnrroucht 
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Haiti' extra/ 

AT NO EXTRA COST 


\ 


i 



CRUSH-PROOF BOX ... to keep your 
Regents fresh, firm and lil from one 
through twenty—- 


that’s e\tm! 


^ OVAL SHAPED ... to make it grace¬ 
fully slender and to give you a 
slower burning, 
cooler smoke . . 


that’s estmt 



MULTIPLE-BLENDED ... an 
exclusive process which brings you 
the world's choicest tobacco in perfect 
flavor balance— 


that’s extra! 


20 % LONGER . . . King Size 
to give you one-fifth more 
smoothly pleasant smoking 
enjoyment — 


that’s e\tra! 



Popular Price • . • 

they cost no more 

than ordinary cigarettes . 


values, are you really just filling them 
with your own childish cither/or preju¬ 
dices? 

A common reaction among parents is 
the feeling that children must follow the 
same patterns of thinking and behavior 
we always have. This is kid stuff again. 
In the first place, when the children 
branch off into the ways of their own 
they arc criticizing our way of living. 
They are saying in effect, “1 don’t like the 
way you did it, Pop,” and that hurts our 
childish pride. In the second place they 
are stirring up our childish insecurity. 
What we have tried and know about, 
however badly it has worked, is apt to 
seem safe to us. Anything we don’t 
know, whether it’s a job in South 
America or just a new social philosophy, 
may, we feel, get Sonny or Sis into terri¬ 
ble trouble, we feel. 

Childishly we are trying to hold them 
back where we can see them—just as we 
used to cling to Mother to keep her from 
going out the nursery door. It takes a lot 
of maturity in parents to let their chil¬ 
dren grow up to be independent individ¬ 
uals. 

It takes an appreciation' of long-term 
values, too. Psychiatrists talk a good deal 
about long-term and short-term values 
when they discuss emotional maturity. 
When a three-year-old wants to eat all 
his lollipops at once, that’s a short-term 
value. When he decides, at maybe seven 
or eight, that he will eat one a day until 
they are gone he’s working toward long¬ 
term values. When a glamor girl gets 
married she’s giving up the short-term 
fun of dating a different man every night 
for the long-term satisfaction of a re¬ 
sponsible life with one person. 

When a man wants the mature pleas¬ 
ure of getting a certain job done he’s apt 
to have to give up a lot of poker parties 
and golf matches while he’s working at 
it. Grownups are apt automatically to 
assume they live that way. But mothers 
often sacrifice the long-term t satisfaction 
of seeing their children grow up to take 
responsibility when they give in to the 
short-term satisfaction of letting them 
have whatever’ they yell for. Fathers 
often sacrifice the long-term satisfaction 
of their children’s companionship and 
affection when they say, “I’m tired, I 
can’t be bothered.” 

Grownups’ Infantilism Is Normal 

None of this is by way of saying that 
grownups should try never to be childish. 
We all have to reckon with.the baby in 
us and even pamper him a good deal if 
we don’t want him to yell ^nd kick when 
we least expect it. We all havfe to be 
childish. That’s why the comics are such 
a success, and the movies, and chewing 
gum, and baseball. And certainly liquor. 
None of those things could be called 
entirely mature pleasure. Even Shake¬ 
speare and a Beethoven symphony may 
be escapes from the reality of adult re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

The whole point of recreation, from 
softball to community singing, is that it 
can let us express our childish longings 
and needs in ways that are constructive 
or at least not destructive. It’s a good 
idea to get to know the baby in us—he’s 
there even in a six-foot, sixty-year-old 
college president—and not let that baby 
hit out at our kids. 

■ Or if we do let it happen, as we are 
bound to now and then, we must recog¬ 
nize and admit that the baby took over 
for a while. 

A very successful businessman I met 
at a party last week said casually, “Did I 
get hell on Sunday. I was kind of hung- 
over at breakfast and 1 didn’t laugh in 
the right place and my son said, ‘Look, 
Dad, every night all week you come 
home tired from the factory. Okay, 
you’ve worked hard all day. We can take 
it if you’re nasty then. But do you have 
to be a stinker on Sunday too?* ” 

When I asked the man what he said to 


that he laughed: “What could 1 sad 
probably be a stinker again, but \\ 
not to,” 

Now that’s progress. Not thi 
father is a stinker, but that he 
recognize his son’s right to judge! 
and tell him about it. All he had T 
that Sunday morning was childish ar 
knew it. 

How about you? How often dof 
snarl at your kids just because yc 
tired? What do you call it when 
snarl at you? 

Do you ever cut short a wail by $& I 
“All right, all right, you can have! 
other piece of candy?” Why do f 
suppose you do? 

Have you ever said, “When 1 
boy I never left my clothes arounc] 
told a lie, or was rude to my moth! 
Could that possibly be childish 
dreaming? 

Have you ever said, “If you leave! 
bike in my way again (or that trail 
those galoshes) I’ll chuck them in 
trash?” And if you have, what made 
talk that way? 

Do you ever worry about what 
neighbors will think when Sonny am 
argue loudly over whose turn it is at, 
funnies? What makes you worry? 

Have you ever threatened to go hi 
to Mother w'here perhaps once morel 
could be petted and sheltered like a bil 

And if you find this whole subject! 
tremely annoying, what do you supjl 
makes you feel that way? 

The End 
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Now I know zvkySck/itz is... 

T/ie Beer that made Milwaukee Famous/” 
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THE WEEK'S MAIL 

Continued irom page 4 



“ESSIE” 

“It was June .. . thei*e was music , moonlight. .. I wore 



AH I MOMENT SUPREME! The moment you 
don an Essley shirt! And, ah!—The 
TruBenized* collar that cant crumple, 
wont wilt—keeps crisp without starch! 


ROMANTIC EVENINGS, let Essley do your 
serenading! Let its full, free cut make the 
most of your shoulders and chest —and 
the least of your waist! 



JUST LIKE DAD'S! Essley “Bruxton Prep” 
shirts, specifically styled for boys, are 
man-tailored right up to the TruBenized 
collars. From $2.25. 


BRING OUT THE best in you—wear Essley 
shirts! Exclusive patterns, new colors 
and collar styles. Sanforized. Most men’s 
models $3.25, $3.50, $3.95], $4.9S. 


&SSLEY Sh!RTS ,p Z2" 


FOR ME/V d/VD BOYS 


©Essley Shirt Co., Inc., Empire State Building, N. Y. C. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ANTI-SEMANTICISM 


GIFT OF GRAB 


My Dear Tf.d Shane: You old scmanticist, 
you!: Depositing my pygarg in the sssleno’s 
chair (she's out for lunch) I take my calli- 
graph in hand to express my delighted ad¬ 
miration for the $64 word you used (The 
Week's Work) in describing a certain as¬ 
pect of the posteriorly posturing pulchri¬ 
tude displayed (—and how—) on your Feb. 
7th cover. Please excuse typographical 
error above. My other finger ssometimes 
ssseemsss to ssstuttcr on the essscss, 

Retlaw Drac, La Crosse, Wis. 

BRING BACK THE CCC 

Dear Sirs: Two articles in the Feb. 21st 
issue, Desert Empire by Jim Marshall and 
Corey Ford's “Brownfield’s Still Here” 
both serve to present a case for the late 
Civilian Conservation Corps that was so 
gleefully decimated by our negationist 
congressmen. The CCC acting as a trained 
corps of fire fighters, and Their splendid 
work in building fire trails and removing 
fire hazards did much to prevent such dis¬ 
aster as came to Brownfield and Bar 
Harbor, Maine. Their outstanding work 
in Death Valley and the desert region in 
general is well known to anyone living here. 

It is regrettable that this splendid service 
was destroyed, when it gave so many 
youngsters an opportunity to get out of the 
poolrooms. F. M. Cottle, Westend, Cal. 

HE'D REUTHER BE RIGHT— 

Dear Editor: I am not entirely certain 
whether Walter Reuther (How to Beat the 
Communists, Feb. 28th) leans toward de¬ 
mocracy, Communism or autocracy. From 
the article one could surmise that he is 
playing both ends against the middle. 

Of course, it could be that Mr. Reuther 
is just plain kicking his political football 
into line, and doesn’t really care which 
goal posts his pigskin goes between so long 
as it pays dividends in the end. 

Dan S. Deaver, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

. . . Now that you have had Reuther tell 
how to combat Communism, see if you 
can get him to write one telling how to 
combat Socialism? Wanner bet? 

Leon V. Almirall, Denver, Colo. 

. . . Reuther’s article could have been 
more appropriately titled How to Become 
President of a Union. One gains the im¬ 
pression that he is more interested in the 
value of Communist techniques than in 
combating Communist ideology. 

Ray Mars Simpson, Evanston, Ill. 

MAYHEM ON ICE 

Dear Sir: Hannibal Coons’ Hot-Sun 
Hockey (Feb. 28th) gives the impression the 
New Westminster team is composed of wild 
hillbillies. Actually they are representa¬ 
tive of city and farm boys of average 
scholastic standing. If he meant we play 
hockey rough in Canada, it’s true. We 
don’t play it parlor pink. He should see 
a New Westminster lacrosse team beating 
it out on a Saturday night at the Arena over 
a fighting Vancouver team. 

Randall Ingelby, 
New Westminster, B. C., Canada 

COLLIER'S CATCH 

Dear Collier’s: I think you will be 
pleased to know that there have been 
good results from our article Yankee Fish 
Famine (Dec. 7, '46). First, the fishing fleet 
in New England was enjoined from de¬ 
stroying fish and limiting catches; this had 
a good effect on the price of fish. Second, 
1 have been invited by the State Depart¬ 
ment to assist in the preparation of the sug¬ 
gested treaty for the conservation of the 
fisheries. If it goes through, this will be a 
pretty monument for Collier’s at which 
posterity may gaze with gratitude, 

Edmund Gilligan, Bearsville, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I take sharp issue with y 
editorial of March 6th, In InternatH* 
Common Sense, on how to deal » 
Russia. Russia undei*stands or cares 
nothing but superior power and milt* 
strength. 

They have long ago set their course.* 
anybody who is fool enough to think j 
the Bolsheviks do not intend to keep [ 
purpose and pledge to Bolshcvizc theuo 
will have a ruder awakening than He 
ready have had. 

George Washington Willi* 
Baltimore, < 


. . . Why not send Wallace to Russia w 
authority to make a treaty with Sn 
whereby trade can be carried on ui4i 
changing either nation’s political ph 
phy? At least Wallace would have ach 
to prove he is big enough to be 
dent of these United States. 

E. L. M., Rock Island,) 

WHAT'S I N A N IMS? 

Sirrah: That Jason Hazard (Jason 
aid's Swim, by Walter Havighurst, 
28th) certainly is a reckless, fly-b>-i 
spendthrift. He went aboard the Wall 
the-Water after loading his raft fi 
wood, and left the raft adrift in Lake 
Then he ordered a new broadcloth suit' 
a checkered vest in Buffalo and didn't 
there long enough for it to be deliv* 
And sprang aboard the steamer for th 
turn trip without paying his hotel bill, 
wait till the National Hotel Associa 
catches up with him! He’ll have to ra 
to the Thousand Islands, and keep mo! 
from one to the other. 

Abracadabra Nims. 1st Vice-Presi 
in Charge of Disa & Data, Nims N 
Nims Nim$ & Nims, Evanston* 

\ 

Collier’s begs leave to list the renid 
Nimses, Human Interest Hucksters 
Whiz Nims , 3d Vice-President in Chari 
Soap Operas; Whims O. Nims, 5th I 1 ' 
President in Charge of Ad-Libbing; I 
Nutz Nims, 7th Vice-President in Chi 
of a Keeper; C. Harry Nims, Execut 
Vice-President in Charge of Everything 

TIME SLIDES ON 

Gentlemen: Your February' 28th c<j»! 
shows a girl sliding down a baluster *si 
saddle” fashion—and after all these yi 
learn that 1 used to go down the wrong 
Peter Witeck, Milwaukee, 1j) 



.. . You mean that girls go down sidesaq 
—and that we men were sissies? . . 

Bill Weinberger, New York, Nil 


. . . Could you tell me where 1 can fin 
balustrade to ride when I grow nosu 
for my youth? 

Harriet Willis, Washington, D 


Collier's lor April 17, 15 
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Kodak Vigilant fl 6.3 Camera makes brilliant pictures 
in daylight, exciting flash shots at night...both in 
black-and-white and in full color. ( For “flash’’ you 
hitch on a Kodak Flasholder, as illustrated.) 

Handy camera to cariy, simple 
to operate. Gives you big pictures. 
Kodak Anastigmat fl 6.3 Lens, 
precise shutter. $36 ^plus tax. 
Kodak Flasholder, $ 9 ^ plus tax 
... at your dealers. 

Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Kodak Vigilant Junior Camera. $17^2 plus tax. Easy 
to use. Dependable fixed-focus lens, accurate 
shutter. Makes black-and-white and full-color 
snapshots. For'flash" you use the 
new Kodak Photo Rasher (shown 
beside camera). $1— plus tax. 


The supply situation . . . Though Kodak 
is making more cameras and film than 
ever before, the demand is greater too. 
Keep in touch with your Kodak dealer. 

(Prices subject to change without notice) 

y\ 

“Kodak," is a trade-mark / 


odak 
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Take a good look at 
TODAY’S 


Kodak Folding Camera 
















































In hydroponics, gravel takes 
the place of earth. No tiring 
cultivating is necessary here 


To make your garden grow, the 
seeds arc sown in the gravel, 
ready to he fed a watery food 



JN Catch the mixture 
_as it runs off. Save 

Hydroponic plants 
mature much more 

i / J it for repeated use 

quickly than usual 


T HE old-style magician, with 
his pulling live rabbits and 
silk handkerchiefs out of his 
big top hat, has nothing on the hydro¬ 
ponic gardener. This new performer, 
frequently costumed in a house dress, 
requires more time but uses simpler 
props—an old wooden box and a 
shovelful of gravel. 

The new routine is simple. The box 
is placed within reach of the sun. 
Seeds are sown in the clean gravel, 
and the grower sprinkles the surface 
with a solution of quite commonplace 
chemical salts in plain water. Growth 
is usually a third faster in this solution 
than it is in soil. The plants can be 
spaced many times closer and will 
bear with supreme luxuriance. 

It isn't just a parlor trick. The same 
methods are used to create complete 
back-yard gardens and commercial 
truck gardens of all sizes. The U.S. 
Army’s tremendous “tank farn s" in 
Japan, which are supplying fresh veg¬ 
etables every day to thousands of 
G.I.s, are hydroponic farms. 

Hydroponics, which means ap¬ 
proximately “water at work," is sim¬ 
ply a variation of Nature's oldest 
magic. It isn't really very new. Soil- 
grown plants require watering, as ev¬ 
eryone knows. The real purpose of 
the water, whether it is in the form of 
rain or coming from the watering can, 
is the dissolving out of the soil of the 
mineral salts on which all plants feed. 
Nourishment is taken from the solu¬ 
tion through the roots. Plants are 
strictly soup-eaters and cannot absorb 
food in any other form. 

More than a hundred years ago a 


French scientist figured this out and 
proved it in his laboratory. He made 
plants grow in clear water in which 
soil had been previously soaked. From 
this achievement it was only a few 
logical steps to today's technique. 

Take an empty cigar box, punch 
one or more holes in the bottom for 
drainage, fill it with clean, rather fine 
gravel, and you have your garden bed. 
Seed it with whatever you wish, give 
it a southern exposure and begin feed¬ 
ing operations. It is really best to have 
just one drain hole so that a container 
can be placed under it to catch the 
plant-food solution as it runs out, for 
this can be used over indefinitely. 

Formulas for mixing chemical plant 
food can be obtained from the agri¬ 
cultural departments of many states, 
and the ingredients are available 
through wholesale drug firms. Or you 
can buy complete, ready-mixed plant 
food in packages. In any case, the 
mixture is in powder form, ready to 
be dissolved in ordinary water. A little 
goes a long way. 

Keep the gravel moist until the 
seeds sprout. After that, sprinkle twice 
a day. Soon you will have to thin out 
the seedlings. If you or your neigh¬ 
bors have soil gardens, that box will 
provide a large supply of the health¬ 
iest, sturdiest, most easily transplant¬ 
able little vegetable, fruit or flower 
plants you could possibly obtain. 

Unless you are very hard up for 
space, the chances are you will soon 
lay plans for a larger garden. D. J. 
Clinton of Miami, Florida, a gardener 
of no experience whatever, set up two 
boxes, each 30 by 54 inches, at a 
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The most beautiful vegetables in the world 
can be conjured up in a hydroponic garden 
by a few flourishes with a sprinkling can 



convenient no-stooping height, and 
planted a variety of seeds in the five 
inches of clean gravel they held. This 
gave him a garden nine feet long and 
two and a half feet wide. A pound of 
powdered chemical salts mixed in a 
gallon jug of water formed his “stock" 
plant food solution, measured out as 
needed at the rate of one ounce to a 
gallon of water in a sprinkling can. 

“Five weeks after the planting," 
Clinton reports, “we were picking 
string beans so tender we hardly took 
the trouble to cook them. The first 
cucumbers were ripe on the vines in 
36 days; the first tomatoes, which 
started as seedlings, were fat, red, and 
ready in 64 days. They were the most 
delicious tomatoes ever eaten." 

Whether you have a green thumb or 
not, results like this are the usual thing 
in soilless growing^ and a little analy¬ 
sis will show why. To begin with, the 
food solution contains all the ingredi¬ 
ents needed for ideal growth. Most 
soil lacks some of these, which have 
to be added in the form of fertilizer. 
Your scientific soup is far better in 
digestive and nutritional qualities than 
Mother Nature's home brew, and it is 
fed to the plants on a regular schedule 
instead of by Nature's catch-as-catch- 
can tactics that sometimes produce 
long droughts or violent rainstorms. 

The feeding consists merely of 
flooding the beds with the solution 
and then immediately draining them. 
Since the plants grow in loose gravel 
rather than close-packed soil the liquid 
sucks air behind it down to the roots 
where it is most needed. This elimi¬ 
nates the cultivating with fork or 
trowel that makes old-fashioned gar¬ 
dening both a chore and a bore. The 
vital job of aerating is done much 
more throughly this way, and climate 
is not an essential factor. 

It took many years to get this gar¬ 
den magic into the home. The reason 
is that a complete plant food contains 
a pretty imposing list of chemicals— 
nitrogen, phosphorus, sulphur, potas¬ 
sium, calcium, iron, magnesium, 
boron, manganese, copper, zinc and a 
few others. The early scientific view¬ 
point was that each species of plant 
needed a different combination of 
chemicals and this led to a limitless 
number of prescriptions that kept soil¬ 
less growing in the laboratory for 
many decades. 

The lid came of!' more or less by ac¬ 
cident during World War II. when the 
U.S. Army's Biltmore Hospital near 
Miami, Florida, built a hydroponic 




garden as a recreation project tor coo 
valescents in 1943. Lacking both b 
scientific knowledge and supplier 
hospital gardeners tried growing al 
kinds of plants together in the san> 
bed, fed with the same chemical solu 
tion. Everything grew so well that th. 
Army presently established largi 
farms to provide fresh vegetables oi 
soilless rock piles like Ascensioi 
Island and Iwo Jima. 

As soon as materials became avail 
able after the war Floridians who hat 
marveled at the Biltmore project tooli 
up soilless truck farming for profit 
Today there are dozens of tank farm} 
in southern Florida, some of then 
right in the middle of large cities. 1 

At least $2,000,000 has been in¬ 
vested in these installations, which 
consist of a series of concrete bedy 
poured on the ground, rather like side¬ 
walks with rims around them. Each 
bed is usually about 100 feet long, 2 
to 4 feet wide and 6 to 8 inches deep 
A central storage tank holds enough 
solution to flood all the beds, with 
which it is connected by a series oi 
flumes. A single valve controls flow 
of the liquid to the beds, and an elec¬ 
tric pump transfers it back to the tank. 
This whole process takes less than half 
an hour at most farms. 

Commercial farms vary from half a 
dozen beds, beside the owner's house, 
to huge developments. One, which al¬ 
ready represents an investment of 


j\ 


reauy represents an investment 0 |i i 
nearly $300,000, is still growing and jf 
has an ultimate goal of 150,000 lineal* f 
feet of beds. Most of the growers spe¬ 
cialize in to' atoes and cucumbers, 
with strawberries a fast-coming third 
Superiority in appearance and flavor^ 
brings premium prices. As a business, JSlUCl 
commercial hydroponic growing i 
still too new to have become clearly 
defined as to its possibilities. Some M 
people have hit the jack pot with it, 
and their number is steadily increas- . 
ing. Others have not been so lucky 

But there is no gamble in house¬ 
hold hydroponics, and its spread has 
been fast and wide. 

Where the new magic may lead is 
beyond anybody's calculation. Every 
household with a yard, roof, window * 
sill or fire escape can have a garden. 

The w'hole may add up to a new’ food 
supply that would be enormous 
enough to change entire price struc- 4 j 
tures. Perhaps in another generation 
we shall see a new and better people, yt 
marked with the sturdy virtues of the 
soil tiller but unmarked by horny 
hands and grimy fingernails. 
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LUCKY MEN -many of them, will own 
emington Electric Shaver tomorrow. Those 
, will then know what "Happy Shaving” 
rneans! 

f’s why we say, to family and friends, "Give 
emington! a gift he’ll use every morning, 
after other gifts are forgotten he’ll remem- 
r discriminating choice of a Remington. Its 
-Sjng, easy-on-the-]ace shave is a daily pleasure 
sa'ance that he’ll enjoy Happy Shaving. 

a Remington with confidence, secure in the 
>«:dge that he’ll be pleased with his birthday 
t. Ive million well-groomed men use no other 
ive and every month thousands more find that 


NOTHING CAN OUTSHAVE A REMINGTON. 
Remington Five (illustrated ) $21.50. The Foursome 
$19.50. The Triple $17.50. The 6V-110V Auto-Home 
$23.50. All AC-DC. 

For Remington Owners: The new Blue Streak heads give 
faster, cleaner shaves and trim sideburns and mustache evenly. 
We’ll place one on your present model while you wait—$3.50 
at any of Remington’s 97 Shaver Headquarters. 

SHAVES DRY * NO LATHER * NO BLADES 

Xemiogfon 

ELECTRIC SHAVERS 


LADIES HAVE BIRTHDAYS, TOO! 


Remind" thesr . do ~ the new LaJ y' s Shaver by 


‘•Won rand inc., electric shaver division, Bridgeport, Connecticut ... a product of TZgMitflonTZpui 
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FISHERMAN'S PROF 

Continued from page 18 


“Ever see such a man?” 



“Such a wonderful man! 

“Of course, it annoys me the way he 
gulps his coffee on the run, and 
zooms out of here almost every morn¬ 
ing like a rocket in high ... and there 
are lots of chores around the house 
that he never seems to get done. 

“But I must admit he doesn’t let the 
important things slide. Take our fi¬ 
nancial security for example. Just last 
night he told me that he had ar¬ 
ranged things so I could always eount 
on a regular monthly income, even if 
something happened to him. 


“Seems he learned about Mutual 
Life’s ‘Insured Income’ Service, that 
makes it easy to provide family pro¬ 
tection without ruining our budget. 
Best of all, Bill says ‘Insured Income’ 
means a comfortable retirement for 
both of us some day. 

“Do you wonder I’m proud of him?” 
* * * 

Husbands who haven’t made their 
“first million” prefer Mutual Life’s 
“Insured Ineome” Service because it 
builds intelligently on the assets you 
already have ... your Social Security 
benefits and present life insurance. 


Let the Mutual Life career Field Underwriter near you explain how this Service 
can contribute to your family's happiness and your own peace of mind. 


—YOUR Social Security - 

WORTH $3,000 OR $13,000? 

Send for Free Booklet —Find out now how much Social 
Security may benefit you. If you reside in the United States, 
mail coupon for explanation of Social Security. You’ll also 
receive a handy file to keep ofTicial records you, or your wife, 
may need later to collect benefits without costly delay. 


im Pne&Htt, . 

THE MUTUAL LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 

34 Nassau Street, New York 5, N. Y. Alexander E. Patterson, President 

Yes, I would like your free Social Security booklet —C*44. 

NAME . AGE.. 

HOME ADDRESS. 

OCCUPATION. 




most of the power exerted at about eleven 
on the mythical clock. The follow- 
through should have the rod tip pointing 
to the spot where the fly is expected to 
drop. 

It’s well, Harvey says, to aim the cast a 
foot or two above the spot so the fly will 
not slap the water, but will, instead, settle 
lightly to the surface. 

At thirty-five George Harvey is as en¬ 
thusiastic about fishing as he was when 
he caught his first trout at the age of six. 
During the past twelve years he has been 
astream literally most of each open sea¬ 
son. He spouts facts and figures about 
fishing without hesitation, and not in a 
cut and dried classroom lecture tone. 

“There are twenty million fishermen 
in the country today,” he says with en¬ 
thusiasm. “It’s the greatest participa¬ 
tion sport in the United States.” He 
pulls figures out of the air. “Why, in 
1940 alone, four billion dollars was spent 
for sports and athletics, and fishing led 
them all with one billion, two hundred 
million. And that wasn’t spent just by 
men, either, because women are equally 
interested. In fact, it’s easier to teach 
women how to cast because they are re¬ 
laxed. Men always want to put more 
power into their casts.” 

Sue Follows in Dad’s Footsteps 

His prize woman student is his daugh¬ 
ter Sue, who, at six, has been tying flies 
for three and a half years. 

“She puts on quite a show and can tie 
a common hackle fly in about three min¬ 
utes,” George says, with a grin. “And 
she’s started to cast. She does pretty well, 
too.” 

George Harvey began to tie trout flies 
himself when he was ten. During his 
undergraduate days he kept himself in 
spending money tying flies, averaging 
about $150 a year. It was during that 
time he organized an extracurricular 


class in fly tying and believes it 
first one of its kind in the world, 
an enrollment of 35, including 
sors, instructors and townspeople! 
State College. 

He still ties flies in the winter 
averages about 100 dozen a year^ 
he has sold for from five to nine i 
a dozen. 

Lately, however, he has been sojl 
with his classes he hardly finds 
tie all he needs for himself. Severalll 
ago he set a personal record w»] 
dozen. He ties from eight to a dozi - 
flies an hour or about two doz 
flies during that same length of td 

The dry fly, because it is to 
top of the water, has two or three^j 
hackles that stand out. With the 1 
the hackle is tied back so it will; 
water which will weight it enou 
drag it under the surface. 

George Harvey is himself a gra 
of Penn State, where he captaine 
track and cross-country teams ia 
his freshman and senior years, 
three letters in cross-country and n| 
track. He ran the half mile, mile, 
mile, and five mile and lost only 
races in dual competition in those 
years. After spending seven years oi 
Forestry School staff, he returae 
Penn State in 1942 as a member o 
physical education staff. For three 
during the war he coached track 
cross-country. But fishing was his | 
est form of recreation and he wa 
lighted at the chance to teach the ci 
for credit. 

Because of the classes, he missed 
days in the streams during the first 
of the 1947 season than he did dura < 

of 1946. j I I 

“That’s the only thing that bothci 
about teaching the classes,” he says n \^ 

a wry smile. “It cuts into my fi 
time.” f** 

The End Ifatsos 


If 

MIN 



VETERANS: KEEP YOUR “G. I.” LIFE INSURANCE! 
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NEW CHEVROLET 4-SPEED 
SYNCHRO-MESH TRUCK 
TRANSMISSIONS 


□mpletely new, Chevrolet-developed 
fnchro-Mesh transmission in heavy-duty 
odels assures truck users of unparalleled 
iw ease and efficiency in truck operation! 


NEW CHEVROLET ADVANCE-DESIGN 
GEARSHIFT CONTROL 


Unrivaled new convenience and ease of operation in 
Advance-Design models with 3-speed transmission. 
Gearshift is mounted on the steering column to provide 
new efficiency on every hauling job! 


NEW FOOT-OPERATED 
PARKING BRAKE 


NEW IMPROVED CHEVROLET 
VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 


Here's a revolutionary new fea¬ 
ture of Advance-Design models 
with 3-speed transmission. The 
new Chevrolet foot-operated 
parking brake provides safer, 
more efficient braking, plus new, 
clear, floor area! 


The world's most economical engine for 
its size—Chevrolet’s power-packed 
valve-in-head engine is now even finer, 
with vital new features that assure 
greater durability and operating effi¬ 
ciency! 


NEW MULTIPLE-FEATURE DEVELOPMENTS 


Chevrolet Advance-Design provides new splined rear-axle shaft attach¬ 
ment to wheel hubs for greater strength and durability in heavy-duty 
models . . . New heavier, more durable springs . . . New propeller shaft 
bearing-seal design. 

PLUS • The Cab that "Breathes"* • Flexi-Mounted cab • Uniweld, 
all-steel cab construction • Large, durable, fully adjustable seat • All-round 
visibility with rear-corner windows* • Super-strength frames • Full-floating 
hypoid rear axles • Specially designed hydraulic truck brakes • Thorough 
cab sealing, insulation • Standard cab-to-axle dimensions, permitting 
interchange of bodies . . . and MANY other fine features. 

* Fresh air heating and ventilating system end rear earner windows optional at extra cost. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, Central Motors Corporotion, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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ilcoland 



discovers the most wondrous of all Refrigerators 



"The time has come the Walrus said, "to talk of many things; Advanced Design 
by Philco, and the benefits it brings; a Wonderland of features 
like the new Conservador... of clear, transparent plastic showing 

what you're looking for; the giant Freezer Locker; Shelf Control 
to banish squeeze-in; Humidity that's Balanced for the climate 

t 

and the season. Refrigeration at its best... facilities no end. 

Will you, won't you, see your dealer... join the Philco trend!” 


PHILCO 
































































DvraPower Mainspring 


* 


HAS THE 



Eliminates 99% of watch repairs 
due to steel mainspring failures ! 




Ihe powerhouse of a watch—the part that makes it 
is the mainspring. And, right there in that vital 
part, Elgin offers a tremendous advantage. 

Elgin's DuraPower Mainspring, completely overcomes 
rust—the commonest cause of mainspring breakage. 
Retains its “springiness” indefinitely for greater accu¬ 
racy through the years. Actually eliminates 99 % of watch 
repairs due to steel mainspring failures! 

No other watch in the world has the DuraPower 


Mainspring. And it’s in all new Elgins at no extra cost. 

You probably know of Elgin’s famed timed-to-the- 
stars accuracy. You can see Elgin’s brilliantly original 
styling. And you can appreciate the importance of 
having a watch that’s made in America, ad¬ 
justed here to temperatures and positions. 

Now the "dp” symbol of DuraPower on 
the dial is a final assurance that you or the 
one you love will be happier with an Elgin. 


Lord and Lady Elgins are priced from } t 
$5000.00. Elgin De Luxe from $47.50 toti 
Other Elgins can be bought for as little a. 

All of these prices include the Federal Ext ’ ^ 1 



Now to Elgin s famous star-timed a raq 
DuraPower Mainspring adds a per 
timekeeping performance never before, iw 
any watch. Elgin observatory time /A e 
time of United Air Lines. 




A ^ 
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THE BEST-LAID PLANS 

Continued from page 30 


"Where am I?'’ he asked and his 
i svas grating, 
jrfolk island—” 
vas shipwrecked/' he said. 
ie storm was severe/’ 
looked more closely at the girl, 
ad spoken in a low, soft voice and 
is gaze openly, with eyes as deep 
i as the polished koa wood bowl 
rs. Grimshaw's parlor. Her hair 
le same color and it hung long and 
over her shoulders. 

)\\ far’s Norfolk from Sydney?'’ 


ed. 

thousand miles, 'tis said.” 
wet his cracked lips; he pulled his 
rider him and got up, swaying for 
lent while black and w hite shadows 
J siolently across his eyes. The girl 
iis weakness, and with a quick 
nent was at his side and her arm 
out him. 

leed water,” he croaked. 
v 1 stone catch basin be there/’ She 
ud and the loose sleeve fell away 
an arm that was slim and rounded 
ie color of fresh cedar shavings in 
n. “Art thou stout enough?*' 
talked a queer sort, Pat thought, 
ly she helped him to the small reser- 
•f rain water. Pat drank his fill. He 
■d his face, roughed the salt from 
ir and combed it with his fingers, 
■■t better. Sitting on the rim of the 
one tank, he looked around, 
hat's your name?” His voice was 
ing right again. 

nday Christian.” Her full red lips 
• in the suggestion of a smile. “And 


MlOLffl 

9 


* 



itrick James Neally.” For the span 
teart tick he was sorry he’d given 
I name. 

kill take thee home, Patrick,” she 
mply. 
k far?” 




tree twenty poles from the shelf, 
►land is but five by three miles in 
\gaiu she put her arm around him, 
letore they reached the tableland 
island proper he was badly winded. 
i down, staring at the massed bat- 
of trees. 


“What kind of pines are these?” he 
asked, playing for time to rest. 

“Loblolly . . . they were planted many 
years ago when Norfolk was a penal 
colony. The government thought to use 
them for masts to warships.” 

“How long've vou lived here?” 
“Always.**" 

“Your people too?” 

“Come.” She diverted the talk hastily. 
“Thursday will be fretful with me away 
so long/’ 

T HEY came on a red dirt road with 
rock drainage ditches at the sides. 
The roadway led to a ridge, and the girl 
pointed to a gentle valley in the center of 
the island. 

“There is my fale, the nighest one to 
us. Fletcher Quintal is to our north. 
St. Barnabas’ Church and the school hall 
are to the south.” 

Pat studied the land. On each plot was 
a thatch-roofed house and scattered out¬ 
buildings. 

“Thursday is at the gate. Come!” the 
girl said. 

She led the way to an elderly, white- 
bearded man standing at the tecoma 
hedge opening. 

“Father, this is Patrick James Neally. 
Patrick, this is my father, Thursday Oc¬ 
tober Christian.” 

The old man extended a hard, work- 
worn hand. “Strangers of good intent 
be welcome to Norfolk.” 

“Patrick was shipwrecked—” 

The old man waggled an overhanging 
eyebrow. “Where away?” 

“The storm hit us east of Brisbane. I 
don't know where we broke up nor how 
long I floated or what happened to the 
others. It must've been early last eve¬ 
ning when I landed here.” 

“Sunday, get Patrick food.*’ 

Leading Pat to the front of the house 
and into a side room, the old man handed 
him a shirt and trousers of homespun. 

“Put these on: thine are well-nigh 
done.” 

When Pat had eaten his fill and 
smoked a bowl of his host's tobacco he 
felt better. Thursday Christian waited 



SPORTING ODDS 

Last July, at the Vashon Goli Course (Vashon Island, Wash¬ 
ington), Bill Ackley and Stan Anderson, playing the par-3 eighth 
hole, found their lee shots had ended in the rough on opposite 
sides of the elevated green. Out of sight of each other, they 
played their second shots simultaneously, both pitching high 
and strong. The balls collided directly above the flagslick. No, 
it wasn't a birdie deuce for either, but the balls dropped so close 
to the hole that each had an easy putt for a par. 

—Donald Bowman, Burton, Washington 

COLLIER'S will pay a minimum of $25 for each acceptable contribution to Sporting 
Odds. Address Sporting Odds, Collier's, 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
(Contributions cannot be returned.) 
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FEEL Athletic... wok Athletic... 




No soap stops it long! Be SURE 
—with this LOTION deodorant 


Miss Steno, take a note. You too, 
junior. You don’t have to be an 
athlete to be guilty of "Athletic 
Aroma.” But you can avoid it easily 
now, with a discovery by Barbasol’s 
skin scientists—a new, different 
deodorant created expressly for men, 


in lotion form! Clean, easy to use— 
no muss, no goo! Vanishes instantly 
yet banishes odor at least 24 hours. 
Costs little; only a few drops a day 
needed. Absolutely harmless to skin 
and clothes . Start using it today! 
Price: 39fi plus tax. 




Barbasol ? 
LOTION DEODORANT 

Checks Perspiration • Stops Odor 


FOR BEST RESULTS: 

shave with Barbasol 



Use it also for soothing 
relief of sunburn, windburn, insect bites, itching. 















































































"THE PRIZED POSSESSIONS/’ by Douglass Crock well. Number 15 in the series "Home Life in America,” by noted American illustrators. 


Beer belongs...enjoy it 


In this home-loving land of ours ... in this America of kindliness, 
of friendship, of good-humored tolerance... perhaps no beverages 
are more “at home” on more occasions than good American beer 
and ale. 

For beer is the kind'of beverage Americans like. It belongs—to 
pleasant living, to good fellowship, to sensible moderation. And 
our right to enjoy it, this too belongs —to our own American 
heritage of personal freedom. 

AMERICA’S BEVERAGE OF MODERATIO 
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te knocked the ash from the bowl 
► excusing himself. 

Rust work my fields and it’s to bed 
fee.” 

|f gladly accepted. Spreading the 
j om his money belt out to dry, he 
f d into bed and slept the day and 
| hrough. The next morning, as the 
, low turned to his fields, Pat asked 
►buld help. 

* ” Thursday accepted as though 
cted the offer. 

went to work mulching the soil 
jerry guava grove and Pat discov- 
Ps muscles were sluggish with loaf- 
his shoulder was full of misery, 
mned the blisters rising on his 
and the girl was a welcome sight 
l across the field with midday 
\ nd water. 


\S with gasping effort that he re¬ 
work. The old man did not lift 
to shoulder until the sun was dip- 
|to the sea beyond Anson Bay. Pat 
Jed along behind, moaning softly 
itigue. 

Fie table Thursday prayed a long 
|ouching on everything that had 
Luring the day. He gave thanks for 
|’s deliverance from the sea, the 
the guavas and sweet potatoes, 
goodness of his daughter. When 
|ed his eyes he met Sunday’s chal- 
gaze; he knew that if he made the 
ft sign of laughing at the old man, 
Jd have her to deal with. 

the three of them sat on the 
|toop, watching the darkness set- 
stars came out and the moon 
Jver Mount Pitt, and the night 
liked in the trees, and the big pines 
(red against the beat of the surf 
w. 

Iny strangers settle here?” Pat put 
to a thought that had been build- 
pough the day. 

Council must vote on’t,” Thurs- 
^d him. 

you suppose I could get permis- 

re is little work here for a sailor, 
| must work.” 

not a sailor,” Pat said carefully. 
I on a business trip to China.” 

}w thee were not handy with hoe 
soil.” Thursday’s pipe glowed 
I og pulls. 

p'e it here. Do you suppose they’ll 
e?” 

the matai , the elder member; I 
jch for thee.” 

all, dim light began to burn in the 
►f Pat’s head. These clods were 
a plucking. “Perhaps, I could 
bit of land?” 

Ire be none for sale. When Nor¬ 


folk was settled in ’56 ’twas marked off 
into fifty-acre lots and drawn for. It be 
held in East Greenwich freehold at the 
pleasure of Queen Vic and passes down 
in the family. Mayhap, the Mission 
would give thee a leasehold, but thou 
must not build air castles until the Coun¬ 
cil rules.” 

“When will the next meeting be held?” 

“Saturday last we met. The next meet¬ 
ing be eight weeks from that day. There 
be less than four hundred people on Nor¬ 
folk, and too much government be both¬ 
ersome. We work hard, rest easy and 
live with God. Each male eighteen or 
over mu^t work fourteen days socage a 
year on the roads. There be no taxes. 
The Council makes laws, but on each a 
vote is taken. Every person, male and 
female, of age, has a vote. There be 
none amongst us who pays childnit nor 
frendwite, for there be no bastard chil¬ 
dren nor be there men outside the law.” 

Pat digested the information slowly, 
fumbling over the strange words. “If I 
must leave, how could I get away?” 

“The Sydney boat Dunedin will take 
thee. It puts in twice a year—the trip 
next in five months.” 

“Could I work with you until that 
time?” Pat looked at Sunday as he 
asked. 

“My fale be thine, but the field work 
be over for the time. Tomorrow we go 
whaling.” 

“Whaling?” 

“Each year, the Lord sends us sperm 
whale. For seventeen days they blow 
outside the Heads. The sperm oil is 
shipped to Sydney and the moneys di¬ 
vided, share and share. Thou may have a 
place in my boat for the hunt.” 

“How much does the sperm oil come 
to?” 

“Last season it returned nigh to a 
thousand pounds.” 

“Do you ship out other things too?” 

“Much. Passion fruit, guava jelly, po¬ 
tatoes and lemons, and other products 
of the soil.” 

Pat grinned in the darkness. It was 
like falling into an open vault of the 
Bank of England. 

P AT bent to his task of working the soil 
around the sweet potatoes. As the 
blade slashed between the tender roots 
his thoughts were on the Council meeting 
in Kingston. Today he would know if 
he could remain on Norfolk. Once per¬ 
mission was gained, he would begin his 
scheme that would send him away from 
Norfolk with thousands. 

At Thursday’s suggestion, he had 
stayed behind while the vote was taken. 
With great care he went over the Coun¬ 
cil’s membership. The one dissenter 


K SHORE FLEET by GREGORY D'ALESSIO 



irly start, my eye! We’ve been livin g here for the past three months!” 
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PRIZEWINNER &&. 


Here they are 



the reels you've been asking for. We 
invited over 50,000 of you — experi¬ 
enced fishermen every one—to write 
the specifications. We put your ideas 
through our research division, tested 
them in action — and combined the 
best features in the 1948 PRIZE¬ 
WINNER Reels by Ranger. Your 
new PRIZEWINNER is built to cast 
farther, smoother, straighter — built 
for easier upkeep and longer life — 
broken in at the factory. Ranger's 
guarantee and insurance policy 
make every PRIZEWINNER a lifetime 
investment. So . . . have fun with 
your Ranger-built reel. It's rugged. 
Down-to-earth prices allow you to 
enjoy your PRIZEWINNER! 

Send for Ranger's new catalog. Learn 
how your pet ideas are built into 
"The Reels the Fishermen Asked 
For." Drop us a postcard! 


■6u, 




INC. 

ROCKFORD, MICHIGAN 


Jkl 


DEALERS—Ask your jobber. PRIZEWINNER Reels are backed by telling, 
selling publication and point-of-sale advertising. 
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might be George Adams, whose son kept 
the road worn between Kingston and 
the Christian place to court Sunday. He 
would like to smash young Adams on 
the mug. He thought of the hours he 
had spent with the girl and he wondered 
why he had tantalized himself this long 
with her. In the late afternoons, when 
young Adams wasn't around, they had 
searched out every cranny and nook on 
the island. They had cast for fish from 
Collins' Head and climbed Mount Pitt 
and gone wading at Cascade Landing. 

He had only to close his eyes to see 
every contour and shadow of her face, 
her dark eyes and wind-blown curling 
hair and every lithe movement of her 
slender body. 

F AR down the roadway he heard a 
faint call come over the fields to him. 
Then he saw Sunday running, hair 
streaming back with the speed she was 
making. Dropping his hoe, he rushed to 
meet her. 

“Patrick,” she called without pausing. 
“Patrick, good news for thee!” 

Pat was to her now and her hands were 
in his. “Am I to stay?” 

“There was none to vote thee nay.” 

Pat put his arms around her and drew 
her close. Her face lifted eagerly and 
he crushed his lips to hers. It was min¬ 
utes before his brain cautioned his heart 
and he stepped back. 

“Come,” he said softly. He led the way 
past the gate and onto the point over¬ 
looking Anson’s Bay. “Sit down.” 

He settled in the grass at her feet and, 
taking her hands in his, looked up at her. 
Now was the time to manufacture a tale 
that would turn to his account when the 
time came. 

“I shouldn’t have kissed you, Sunday.” 
“Why?” 

“You don’t know much about me. I 
might be a criminal running away.” 

The girl leaned forward and put her 
hand on his cheek and her slim fingers 
pulsed cool comfort. “Thy head is filled 
with needless worry. My grandfather 
was a mutineer; he would have been 
hanged if caught.” 

“You’re funning,” Pat accused. 

“We are all descended from pirates.” 
She waved a hand to take in the whole 
island. “Our men stole the Bounty from 
Captain Bligh. My grandfather was 
Fletcher Christian, the leader of those 
men.” 

“I didn't know that.” 

“We are not shamed, but we do not 
talk of it. Our people came here from 
Pitcairn many years ago. Some returned, 
but most stayed. I was born here. May¬ 
hap you marked our way of talking for 
we have many words of our grandparents 
who were from Tahiti.” 

“I want to live here, but I must go 
back to Australia first.” He hid his eyes 
by turning them to the sea. “I must set¬ 
tle my business.” 

“Somehow, I cannot think of thee as 
a man of business.” 

“What do you mean by that?” Pat 
asked sharply. 

“Should 1 mean something by it other 
than what the words say?” 

“Of course not.” He was glad to drop 
the whole thing. 

“You will come back, Patrick?” she 
asked softly. 

“Yes,” he promised, “and while I’m 
waiting, I'll take a leasehold from the 
Mission and build a house.” The few 
pounds he would spend on a holding and 
a house would be the guaranty necessary 
to convince the islanders he would re¬ 
turn. He drew Sunday to him. “I’ll build 
the house for you.” If she was suspicious, 
the house would quiet her. 

She kissed him and whispered, “One 
day our fale will be happy with the 
laughter of sons and daughters.” . . . 

In the three months before the ar¬ 
rival of the Dunedin, it was simple to 
plant the seed. One evening when talking 
with Thursday, he dropped it on fertile 


soil. “It seems to me you people are los¬ 
ing considerable money on the goods 
you ship out.” 

“How be that?” 

“How much stuff did you ship last 
year?” 

“Nigh on to five thousand pounds,” 
Thursday said. 

Pat felt the skin twitch on the back of 
his neck. “How much did you have 
shipped in from Sydney?” 

“Three thousand-odd.” 

Rapidly Pat calculated. “That’s eight 
hundred pounds you people lost, maybe 
more. You ship to a commission mer¬ 
chant in Sydney; he charges you ten per 
cent to sell for you—then he charges ten 
per cent to buy the stuff you people want 
shipped back.” 

The old man puffed on his pipe. “That 
be so,” he agreed. 

“It would pay to have someone ride the 
cargo to Sydney and sell it on the market, 
and have the same person buy without 
commission what is wanted here.” Pat 
stirred uneasily under the searching eyes 
of Sunday. Was she suspicious? 

“I will talk to the Council on’t.” 

Pat made it a point not to refer to the 
subject again. He secured a leasehold 
and was assigned a plot overlooking 
Duncombe Bay, scarce a double furlong 
from the Christian place. Willing hands 
helped him in raising the house, and he 
and Sunday set out lemon and orange 
trees and planted a tecoma hedge, and 
ground w^as broken for the fields of guava 
and sweet potatoes. He worked until he 
was gaunt and weary and through the 
long hours Sunday was at his side. 

Sometimes the hoe in his hand would 
hang in mid-air and he would look about 
him in wonderment. There was no need 
for all this work, he told himself. Ev¬ 
eryone believed he would return to marry 
Sunday and live out his life here . . . ev¬ 
eryone but young Adams that is. 

One evening Thursday told him, “The 
Council w'ould like thee to see to our sell¬ 
ing, if it be not too troublesome.” 

“I’ll do it,” he said after a calculated 
interval. He ran his hands along his 
thighs. It was over five thousand pounds 
they w^ere handing him. What a swath 
he would cut in Sydney! He’d buy a 
gaudy boa for Widow Grimshavv and 
pay her double, and he'd settle up with 
Spider Webbe. With the five thousand 
he could buy passage to Frisco and be 
Mr. Somebody in a silk vest, and be far, 
far away before the Dunedin returned 
with the bad news. 

O NE day Pat saw the Dunedin stand¬ 
ing in, her skysail a handkerchief 
on the rim of blue. Before the main¬ 
sail was above the horizon, Sunday was 
at his side. 

“ ’Tis here,” she whispered, holding 
tight to his hand and turning her head 
that he might not see her tears. “When 
you return, I'll be waiting for thee." 

Pat turned on his heel, and, nearly 
running, hurried down the road toward 
Kingston; he knew Sunday was stand¬ 
ing where he had left her with a worried 
crinkle between her eyes. He beat his 
hands together—what a lout he was to 
let such silliness crop up now! He 
couldn't have both Sunday and the 
money—and put five thousand pounds in 
his pocket and he could forget any girl 
who lived. 

Nearly everyone on the island was 
down for the sailing. As Pat went about, 
hand-pumping goodbys, he asked Thurs¬ 
day for the tenth time where Sunday 
could be and w hat was keeping her. The 
old fellow' shrugged his shoulders and 
muttered that young girls be skittish and 
impulsive. 

Pat got a jolt that made his stomach do 
a flip-flap when he realized young Adams 
wasn’t in the crowd either. So! They 
couldn’t wait until he was out of sight. 
Still he loitered. He said goodby to ev¬ 
eryone, even to the kids, and was on his 
second time around when the mate bel- 



SUPER-SAFETY—Exclusive Firestone Skid-Resi >r 
tread and larger area of contact with the road 
greatest protection against skidding ever built * 0 B^fj r 
Revolutionary new construction principles assie 
running and greater protection against blowouts. 
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NOW BRINGS YOU 7%e 

typSX-BMlOO/V 

THE TIRE THAT G/i/eS jfcu 

SUPER-SAFETY, SUPER-COMFORT 
SUPER-ECONOMY AND SUPER-STYLE 


Hi 


.ERE’S the newest in tires to match the newest in 
cars! The new Firestone Super-Balloon is a revolutionary 
new KIND of tire that gives you a revolutionary new 
KIND of ride. Yet, the idea back of it was conceived by 
Firestone a quarter of a century ago. 

Back in 1922, Firestone developed the FIRST balloon 
tire, which set completely new and different standards of 
safety, comfort and long mileage. Now, Firestone gives the 
car owners of America a new sensation in riding and driving 
luxury with the new Firestone Super-Balloon. 

PROVED QUALITY and PERFORMANCE 

Exhaustive tests prove that you can drive more miles at 
.higher speeds with less fatigue. You can stop more safely 
on any road in any weather because of the scientifically- 
designed Skid-Resistors in the tread and more tread area 
in contact with the road. This remarkable new tire, which 
holds more air at lower pressure and which incorporates 


completely new principles of tread design and body con¬ 
struction, absorbs the shock of hitting rocks, bumps and 
other objects instead of transmitting the shock to you and 
your car. It provides amazingly greater stability and enables 
your car to hug the road on curves. It keeps your car young, 
too . . . you save money on car maintenance because there 
are fewer trips to the repair shop to get rid of squeaks and 
rattles. 

MORE RIDING COMFORT and SAFETY 

The new Firestone Super-Balloon is truly the tire of 
tomorrow, a wholly new sensation in restful riding, in 
non-skid safety, in blowout protection and in longer, more 
comfortable mileage. Many of the most famous automobile 
manufacturers will feature it on their 1948 models. And 
soon you will be able to put new Firestone Super-Balloons 
on your present car. Watch for them at your nearby Firestone 
Dealer or Store. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening over NBC 


Copyright, 1949, The Firestone Tire &. Rubber Co. 


SUPER-COMFORT — Cross-sections show how greater 
air volume and lower pressure permit greater flexing action 
when Firestone Super-Balloons go over bumps and rough 
roads. The tire takes the punishment instead of you or vour 
car. You can drive farther, faster and longer with less fatigue. 


SUPER-ECONOMY— In addition to giving you long 
mileage, this tire saves you money on maintenance. Fewer 
jolts and jars reach your car, so there are fewer trips to the 
shop for repairs to get rid of annoying squeaks and rattles. 
This tire keeps your car young; reduces wear and tear on parts. 


ER-BALLOON RUNS ON ONLY 24 POUNDS OF AIR 
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Now something extra has been added 
to famous SWP House Paint 



Makes your house keep that “New Look ”— longer! 


Best buy in home protection for over 
80 years... that’s Sherwin-Williams 
SWP House Paint! America’s favo¬ 
rite, SWP now brings you a great 
big extra bonus— beauty that lasts 
a full year longer than before! 

In its whiter, brighter whites— 
or in its cleaner, more beautiful 
colors — SWP House Paint now 
gives your home a new, “freshly- 
painted” look that stays on and on! 

The superb quality of SWP has 


made millions of satisfied users. 
Today, more than ever, SWP 
means the most for your house 
paint money! 

Check these 6 great 
additional advantages: 

HONES T-FIL M- THICKNESS! 

No deep brush marks ... no weak 
spots in the film! 

QUICKER-DRYING! This new 
SWP dries before heavy dust can 
collect! 


0 SMOOTHER SURFACE! SWP’s 
J smoother, glossier surface doesn’t 
grip dirt! 



4 SELF•CLEANSING! Rains keep 
SWP bright and clean! 

_ WHITER! BRIGHTER! Whiter 
3 whites . . . brighter, more beau¬ 
tiful colors! 

* SAVES MORE MONEY! SWP 

0 does not require repainting for 
years! 


Available at all 
dealers who display 
the “Cover-the - 
Earth” emblem. 


Sherwin-Wiuiams 

Punts 


lowed through a megaphone for him to 
come aboard if he was coming. 

On shipboard he walked to the far¬ 
thest reach of the fantail where he could 
look ashore. Dimly he heard the anchor 
chain rattle in the hawschole as the sweat¬ 
ing crew walked the capstan. With a rat¬ 
tle of blocks and a hauling of ropes the 
canvas rose and filled and the ship 
headed westward. 

The crowd was breaking up ashore un¬ 
til one lone figure was on the landing . . . 
old Thursday, occasionally lifting his 
stringy arm in a wave. Pat paced the fan- 
tail. What did it matter that Sunday had 
given him the go-by? The five thousand 
was—as good as in his money belt now. 

Searing hot, a thought came to Pat 
and he shuddered under the impact. He 
sat down on a bitthead and wiped a fine 
mist of perspiration from his face. Since 
the arrival of the Dunedin, Sunday had 
known he would not return, and all she 
had done about it was to spend most of 
her time at. Aunt Emily Christian’s next 
door to the Adams place. 


I N SYDNEY, Pat made a hurried tour 
of the water front,^checking prices. 
There was no time to waste. He must 
sell and settle up with Spider Webbe 
before the police learned of his return. 
Satisfied that he knew the current mar¬ 
ket, he handed out manifests to pro¬ 
duce merchants and asked for bids on 
the lot. 

He found great joy in haggling with 
the greedy, sweating filchers. Loftily he 
dismissed first offers and threatened to 
rent a stall and sell direct. By midafter¬ 
noon he had sold the lot to Simms & 
Croaker for five thousand eight hundred. 
Pat grinned as he pocketed the roll of 
notes. Taking a horse cab downtown, he 
went into a tailor shop where he bought 
a colorful hand-me-down suit, a flowered 
vest of silk and a high hat. With a gold 
chain across his front, and cane in hand, 
he strolled into Spider Webbe's tavern. 

“I believe I owe you sixty quid,” he 
said precisely. With exaggerated care he 
hauled out the heavy roll and tossed 
thirteen five-pound notes on the bar. 
“That’s interest for waiting. Good day,” 
he said to the jaw-sprung Webbe. 

If possible, Mrs. Grimshaw was more 
surprised than Webbe had been, and 
tears gushed to her eyes when he handed 
her the brilliant boa he had picked up 
on the way out to King’s Cross. 

“I won’t be sailing for some months, 
Mrs. Grimshaw, and the taverns in town 
are noisy. If your parlor room’s vacant, 
I’d like to live here.” 

“It’s open, Patrick,” she said moistly. 


“Good! Here’s three mont 
vance.” From the bottom step h 
his cane in a jerky circle. “You b 
about painting the house; I'll $t 
cost.” . . . 

Pat found it great fun playing tl 
He bought more clothes anu oj 
bank account, and the little book 
dog-eared from thumbing it. H 
up Squinch Durkan and bough 
suit of clothes and took him to 
At the races he found it impo 
lose for winning. By the end of 
he was more than two hundred! 
with the bookmakers looking ci 
at him. 

One day The Globe carried a 
drawing of him. “Prosperous Imp 
Races,” it said. He wished Sund«% 
see that! She never had believed 
was in business: he never had quit 
the suspicion in her eyes. Hot 
ment flooded him. He’d show \ I 
like he had shown a lot of pec# 
was no common grifter. Ask Mnfc* 
shaw! She thought the sun rose 
just for him; ask Spider Webt 
turned his place upside down e\c 
he went into The Lion. 

The excitement of the raxres b 
pall and there were weeks at 
when Pat didn't go near them or 
bet. He spent more and more tim*i 
water front, where he turned a fe 
pounds into his pocket by biddim 
goes coming in from New Zeafe 
China. He inquired about passag 
Francisco and found there were 
every six weeks, tide and wind 
There was plenty time, he told 
... it would be four months bet 
Dunedin sailed again for Norfolk 
then he’d be on the Frisco Gold 

Then he took to dreaming nig 
Sunday—but in his dreams young 
was always about. Morning aftei 
ing he awakened haggard and til 
cursing Adams. It got so he s 
going to bed. One night, as 
Durkan prowled the water front, * 
told him of visiting Holly Thorn 
linghurst. It seemed the governm 
mills in the prison were shut dr 
want of hemp. The information 
a slot and came out as a plan. 

Pat hired a fishing boat and 
off. Near Middle Head he boan 
Spanish trader Belle Hermine ii| 
from Manila with a cargo of 
When the Belle dropped anchor 
nev Cove, Pat had an option 
cargo. . . . 

Pat was entranced with the larj 
and red sign over his High Stree 
A dozen times the first day he pa 
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Gee! He must have had to paint that one quick!” cabdhhi 


Collier's lor April 131^ 
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/ cars have TIRES but in the lowest-priced field only PLYMOUTH 
t SUPER-CUSHION TIRES on SAFETY-RIM WHEELS 


All cars have SPRINGS but in the lowest-priced field only 
PLYMOUTH has AMOLA STEEL SPRINGS 


You draw extra dividends of con- 
tinuing comfort with Plymouth's 
famous high-tensile Amola Steel 
Springs . They're tough for long 
life . . . soft-acting always for 
front and rear riding ease on all 
types of roads . 


nigger, softer-riding Super- 
Cushion Tires are standard equip¬ 
ment with Plymouth. They reduce 
chances of tire failure but if 
trouble occurs you have the 
added protection of Plymouth's 
new, wider Safety-Rim Wheels . 


*isy to tell that low-priced Plymouth leads 
eld in reduction of tire-failure hazards 
d lcrease of riding ease. 

t just as easy to tell that Plymouth stands 
^ fjr all-around safety, comfort, top perform- 
-eand unique economy. A look at the 
a y Chart at your Plymouth dealer's will 
jvyou that Plymouth has 20 of 21 features 
to most high-priced cars. 


You can make your own comparison and see 
for yourself that neither of the other leading 
low-priced cars has half as many of these fea¬ 
tures. Yes, it's easy to tell where the Value is 
in the lowest-priced field. 

PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS ... GOOD SERVICE KEEPS THEM GREAT 

• Your neorby Plymouth deoler will provide the service ond foctory- 
engineered parts to keep your present cor in good condition while 
you're woiting for your new Plymouth. 

PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Mich. 



If it’s VALUE you want- 
it’s PLYMOUTH you want 
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FORECASTING... 



FROM THE RIVER SPEY TO BIMINI 
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Favoured by salmon fishermen is Scotland’s foaming River Spey. And 
favoured the world over is Johnnie Walker. It’s Scotch of such unsur¬ 
passed richness and mellowness that only Scotland’s cool mists, bred- 
in-the-bone distilling skill and clear spring waters can produce it. 


Met 


Few thrills surpass hooking that big one at Bimini. Except, of uflad 
the thrill of afterwards. ..with Scotch joyously unsurpassed for bcuR*. 
mellowness and distinctive flavour, all yours to be savoured sip r 
Name? Why, Johnnie Walker, of course! 
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BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 

RED LABEL • BLACK LABEL 
Both 86.8 proof 

CANADA DRY CINCER ALE, INC., New York, N. Y. Sole Importer 


ASK FOR SCOTLAND S FAVOURITE SON- 

Johnnie I^alker 
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ue side of the street just to look at 


f 1 celebration he took Mrs. Grimshaw 
q ? nusic hall and afterward they had 
bnr. The next day he put Squinch on 
■ and sent him prowling for gossip 
d nformation. Despite his success 
( ,die tonic a worried Mrs. Grimshaw 
-re! on him, he was haunted by wak- 
g id sleeping dreams of Sunday. His 
ib elease was sailing the Heads in all 
^aer to meet incoming traders, and 
tug for cargo and making money. 

* ared at the growing figures in the 
.gired bankbook in unbelief. 

] day he followed the supplies for 
*rJk up the gangplank of the Dune- 
told himself he was returning for 
purpose only—to show Sunday she 
o een wrong. He would go ashore 
c: of his London-cut suits and pay 

full, with cargo and balance. He 
fl give young Adams and Sunday 

* asehold as a wedding present, let- 
*gae and all know he hadn't expected 

wait, and cared not a snap that she 
!§ . The trip wouldn’t be a dead 
f 3 at told himself. He would pur- 
. the entire lot the islands had to 
flack, and when he returned to Syd- 

* is time he would be Patrick Janies 
K/, Importer, without a smear to his 


I *NLY lecturing himself against the 
ccasy feeling in his stomach, Pat 

• id against the bulwark as the Dune- 
p d into anchorage off Kingston. On 
| ach he could see old Thursday in 
t jrefront of the throng, but there 
m io sign of Sunday—nor Adams. 

• white-gloved hands grasping a 
K eaded cane, he went over the side 

e small boat and was rowed ashore. 
I rsday met him at the landing and 
jLfl d his hand firmly. “How be thee, 
K?" 

ie, Thursday, just fine.” Pat 
id the jostling crowd eagerly, and 
urish as he opened his wallet was 
arted. He had wanted Sunday to 

• e cargo came to five thousand, 
undred. Your supplies, three thou- 
the balance, two thousand, eight 
id.” He handed the sheaf of notes 
jrsday. Why had everything sud- 
gone so flat? After shaking hands 
§ly, he asked Thursday, casually, 
e is Sunday?” 
the leasehold.” 

haps I should go up there and see 
ungs are.” Swinging his cane and 


p c 

:<#< 

la 


swaggering a bit, he strode up the trail 
to the tableland. Before he reached the 
top he was warm and perspiring and his 
new shoes were pinching. 

Angrily he loosened his high-winged 
collar and cravat. The summer sun of 
February and a half mile more of coun¬ 
try road made him shed his coat and 
growl at the red dust covering his shoes 
and trouser bottoms. At a bend in the 
road he paused. There was his house, 
with curtains at the window, and the 
land about it as spic as Queen Vic's park. 
Pat swallowed noisily as he saw Sunday 
waiting. 

Hurriedly he put on his coat, adjusted 
his collar and cravat, and, wiping the 
dust from his shoes, strolled slowly to¬ 
ward the girl. He didn't feel nearly so 
elegant and nonchalant as he had wanted 
to feel. Why couldn’t she have been at 
the landing? 

Breathing heavily, Pat stopped an 
arm’s length from her. “Well,” he said 
gruffly. “I came back.” 

“Yes, Patrick.” 

“It didn’t matter much to you, did it? 
You didn’t see me away—you didn’t see 
me return.” Pat felt all his months of 
resentment come to a boil. “Why weren’t 
you down to say goodby?” Taking her 
by the shoulders, he shook her. “Why?” 
he shouted. 

“I didn’t want to sway thee,” she told 
him gently. “If you wanted to come back, 
I wanted thee—if you didn’t, I would 
live alone.” 

“Then, you didn’t marry young Ad¬ 
ams?” 

“Marry Jonathan Adams?” She smiled 
through a puzzled frown. “We be cous¬ 
ins. Even if we wanted, we couldn’t 
marry.” 

“Why not?” Pat asked. “You’re all 
cousins here!” 

“But not of the first household.” Sun¬ 
day tossed her head back and laughed. 
“Oh, Patrick! Patrick! Did thee fret over 
that?” 

“Some—Pat admitted grudgingly. 
Nothing had gone as he had planned, 
but there was still time to assert himself. 
“I have a business in Sydney,” he said 
stiffly. “If you marry me, we must live 
there.” 

Sunday stood back from him, smiling 
happily. Turning, she walked slowly 
down the pathway. She paused and 
looked back. 

“Thursday and the others are waiting 
at the church—we must hurry, Patrick.” 

The End 

by FOSTER HUMFREVILLE 




‘Just your driver’s license and the fact that I’ve known 
you from Infancy will be sufficient identification, Alfred” 



Vt 



FOR 

WOMEN 


What do you want in a stocking? Long wear, full sizes, 
a wardrobe of stockings for every occasion in weights 
from practical to precious, and Run-R-Less for run pro¬ 
tection. Beauty, too*, color, texture, proportioned fit, and 
fine seams. All of these are yours in PHOENIX hosiery, 
for when you ask for PHOENIX, you ask for quality at 
its finest. Starting at $1.50 the pair. 




The best of everything is 
incorporated in every pair of Phoenix 
Socks . . . quality, comfort, style, wear. 
Featuring non-shrink wool processed by 
Kroy, fine lisles, cottons, mixtures. Plain 
colors and patterns of every smart descrip¬ 
tion. Regular or self-supporting Ev-R-Up 
lengths. Starting at 65 cents the pair. 


HOSIERY 




PHOENIX knits socks that have both child and mother 
appeal ... in patterns, colors and styles that girls and 
boys want to wear ... in sturdy cottons that give the 
kind of wear, and the healthful fit that makes mothers 
appreciate and demanej PHOENIX quality. Starting at 
39 cents the pair. 

PHOENIX HOSIERY COMPANY • MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 


FOR 

CHILDREN 


>1IVj for April 17, 1948 
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When I COOK 
OUTDOORS on my 


Coleman 


FOLDING 

CAMP 

STOVE! 

Says Mark Burlingame, 

widely known outdoorsman 


COOK with GAS Wherever You Go! 




Folds up, carries like a 
suitcase ... packs 
away easily. 



Lights instantly—one 
match and you’re cooking. 


Cooks like city gas- 
space for big meals. 


• "Take my word for it—try cooking 
with gas on your outing trips, with a 
Coleman Folding Camp Stove,” says 
Mr. Burlingame, noted hunter and fish¬ 
erman, writer and managing director of 
"Salt Water Sportsman.” "Include a 
Coleman Floodlight Lantern, too—for 
lighting up camp, and plenty of light on 
the trail after dark and before daylight. 
It’s wonderful—nothing like this fine 
Coleman Outing Kit, believe me!” 

GOOD FOOD ... In a Hurry 

It’s just like city-gas cooking—the Coleman 
Folding Camp Stove! Makes and burns its 
own gas from clean, unleaded gasoline — 
bakes, boils, roasts, fries, broils, toasts! Big 
windproof burners light instantly, regulate 
instantly .. . heavy sheet steel construction 
for long use and hard wear! Used and en¬ 
dorsed by sportsmen everywhere. Ask your 
hardware or sporting goods dealer for a 
demonstration! 


{&, 

1 L 

TO 

UfJI 


FISH and HUNT Later 

Stretch out your good times afield—let a Cole¬ 
man Floodlight Lantern bring you longer hunt¬ 
ing and fishing days, more luck! Floodlights a 
100-ft. area—storm-proof, safe. 
Take Alona a Ask your dealer to demonstrate. 



Floodlight LANTERN 



MAIL 

TODAY 


The Coleman Company, Inc., Dept. 246-C, Wichita 1, Kansas 

Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, FREE folders on 
Camp Stove and Lantern. 

NAME.____ 

ADDRESS________ 


Help Prevent Forest Fires —Cook Safely 



Noel Wein, the first bush pilot in central Alaska. Working out of Fain 
a few years ago, he had no competition from other bushers. Now he has ^ 


BEATING THE 


ARCTIC BUS]; 


Alaska’s “bush pilots” will carry you by air taxi to an 


I-iingi 


pnc 


place, anywhere, at any time. Their exploits are th 


pride of a sector where if you don’t fly you don’t rat 




BY RICHARD I,. NEUBERGEI 
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I T WAS such a night that not 
even Tekope Waugh-waugh, 
the white owl, would fly. Yet 
one of the airfield roustabouts, part 
Tlingit, part French, had heard with 
grim face that a man intended to fly. 
The half-breed had been ordered to 
take the fabric engine cover off the 
little single-motored yellow Norse¬ 
man sheltered in the lee of one of the 
American Army’s ponderous C-47s. 

When Tekope Waugh-waugh re¬ 
fused to leave his spruce branches, 
should a man fly? For three days the 
weather had been deathly still, the 
temperature at 60° below. Antifreeze 
stiffened in the can and grease turned 
aside a chisel. Then a wind from off 
the peaks of the Saint Elias, a wind 
brewed nearly four miles high, had 
chased the cold and filled the air with 
snowflakes. It howled across the run¬ 
ways at Whitehorse and Big Delta like 
loup-garou, the werewolf, and the 
rakish B-17s, bound for the Aleutians, 
seemed content to burrow in their 


f ft we 


canvas hoods and cling to the $ « 

But 200 miles away, up the * u* 
streak of the Alcan Highway. 
geant of the 18th Engineers i 
appendix which at any momen®^, 
burst and end his life. Two -c r. 
from the Station Hospital at 11 ^ 
horse had volunteered to un t L , f 
the jolting journey over the unM 
road—but the regiment wj 
rooned by heaving ice and peri ^ 
which had turned miles of ro ? 
saber-toothed barricades no 
could pass. 

A plane was the only ho, 
already a medical corpsman i 
wilderness bivouac of the 18th 
dioed that the sergeant's fe^ * 
103°, abdominal pain increasi f 

American fliers at the airpor <1 ,'/? av 
their heads. So did the b' 4 1 
formed pilots of Canada’s R 
A Russian aviator, waiting tc^ 

P-38 on across Alaska and c* j 
Bering Strait, said not in 
where men flew like hawks, 


1 ’Dimpi 
Li it 

I* fee 
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il'L a busher feels in the inood for wolf-killing, he takes off in his plane, 
Xa wolf and shoots it from the air. It’s grand sport—for crack shots! 
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I f aloft on such a night. And 
ou\d it come down? There 
even an emergency strip on 
o land. Could an airplane 
to earth on a man’s out- 
I hand? 

f the hangar into the blizzard, 
rd' which chilled teeth and 
ces with sharp talons, came a 
man in grease-stained over¬ 
put on a caribou parka as he 
He looked at the two doc- 
nding with instrument satch- 
anesthetic equipment. “Let’s 
said. 

hunky man turned to the rep- 
ves of three of the world’s 
r forces and issued orders, 
the 18th,” he said. “Tell them 
:very truck they’ve got down 
Donjek River and put on the 
its full blast. We'll land on 
Tell them we’ll be there in 
>urs or we won’t be there at 

y, Les,” replied an American 

iy, gents?” Les asked the two 
They gulped and clambered 
little Norseman. It took off 
maw of the storm while the 
1 the airfield watched in si- 
3 erhaps three lives would be 
□ save one. 

and a half hours later, the 
an rested on the Donjek River 
e ski crumpled where it had 
0 loe the size of a sofa. In a 
wdal tent the doctors were cut- 
’jbe I incision in the sergeant, who 
, 3nt \ live to run a bulldozer another 
nufl stations to award the doctors 
^jTdiers Medal were on the way 
j Pentagon Building from Gen- 
• ^imes A. (Patsy) O’Connor’s 
headquarters, and Les Cook 
^lining against a cupboard in the 
nolf ent °f 18th Engineers, 

3 ng a cheese sandwich and sip- 

PHOTOGRAPHS 


ping coffee he said was so strong “it’d 
float a screw driver.” 

He wondered how soon he could 
repair the broken ski and get back to 
Whitehorse and his tall, dark wife. 
To Les it was all routine, for Les was 
a bush pilot. It was just another fare. 
He had saved a man’s life at the risk 
of his own, but this was normal pro¬ 
cedure to a bush pilot. The Ameri¬ 
can Army would pay him his fee 
based on time and mileage. He 
wouldn’t charge extra because of the 
year's fiercest storm in the upper Yu¬ 
kon Basin. Does a cabdriver hike his 
meter when city streets are wet or 
slick? 

The bush pilot is the taxicab man 
of the North Country. From Cape 
Prince of Wales along the Bering Sea, 
on across Alaska and the Canadian 
Arctic for 3,000 miles to Hudson Bay, 
he provides standard transportation. 
You either travel with him or you 
crawl along laboriously by snowshoe, 
dog sled and canoe. River packets, 
cutting wood for fuel as they churn 
along, operate on the Yukon and 
Mackenzie, but only during the few 
months of open water from May un¬ 
til the last of September. 

No metropolitan fleet of taxis has 
a greater variety of customers than 
does the average Alaskan bush pilot. 
In the morning he may fly a hopeful 
prospector to diggings so promising 
that the pilot must swear on a dog¬ 
eared Old Testament never to reveal 
where he has been. That afternoon 
the bush pilot may rush the pregnant 
wife of a trapper over in the next val¬ 
ley to a Fairbanks hospital just in 
time. The following day he may res¬ 
cue half a dozen beleaguered U.S. 
Army fliers, as did William Munz and 
Frank Whaley a few months ago on 
the bleak tundra north of Nome. 

Nothing feezes a bush pilot—not 
(Continued on page 89,) 


BY O. C. SWEET 
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See your dealer for Montague Rods and 
Ocean City Reels for tvtry kind of fishing. 


OCEAN CITY REELS 

PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 

MONTAGUE RODS 

MONTAGUE CITY, MASS. 

WORLD LEADERS IN RODS AND REELS 


Write to Dept. 30, Ocean City, Phila. 34, Pa. for colorful, new 32-page Tackle Guide. It’s fra! 
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EDGEWORTH 
TOBACCO 
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Whot is it obout Edgeworth thot 
would prompt o busy producer of 
o top roting rodio show to lit down 
ond write o letter proising its quol- 
ity. Smoke o pipeful todoy — ond 
you, too, moy leorn the secret. 
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EDGEWORTH IS SOLO IN 
A SEAL-PAK POUCH 

No pocket bulge! 

No cut fingers! 

No wosted tobacco! 




np eT°im> Edgeworth 









“I’m glad you got here l>efore it faded out completely!’ 


Do you feel you’ve tuned in a disappearing act 
when you turn on your radio? Do favorite pro¬ 
grams sound weaker and weaker each time 
you listen? If so, call the serviceman display¬ 
ing the Sylvania sign. This friendly expert can 
put your set to rights in no time. 
He has Sylvania radio tubes and 
Sylvania testing equipment to 
help him do top jobs at moder¬ 
ate cost. It’s true your old radio 
will sound good as new when 
it’s handled with care at the 
sign of dependable service. 


RADIO 

[SERVICE] 


SION OF 
DEPENDABLE 
RADIO SERVICE 



ESCAPE FROM AUSTERITY 

Continued from page 21 
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dominions have similar restrictions, 
though they vary considerably. In all the 
dominions, housing is the great problem. 

Canada has no assisted-passage 
scheme, but it does offer free passage to 
the wives and dependents of Canadian 
servicemen. Neither does Canada have 
an official target for the population of 
the future, although the figure of 50,000,- 
000 is mentioned frequently in compari¬ 
son with the present population of some 
12,500,000. There are virtually no re¬ 
strictions put on British subjects; any 
person of good - character and good 
health and with reasonable funds can 
emigrate to Canada. 

The Union of South Africa is more 
difficult. Although South Africa urgently 
needs immigrants to exploit its untapped 
natural resources and to bolster the white 
population, which is lagging far behind 
the native population, there is no assisted- 
passage scheme and would-be immi¬ 
grants must fit perfectly into whatever 
job classifications are open. 


Product of 
Sylvania Electric 
Products Inc. 


SYLVANIA RADIO TUBES 


Help—With Strings Tied to It 


New Zealand, on the other hand, does 
have an assisted-passage arrangement, 
but assistance is available “only to per¬ 
sons who are suitable for and willing to 
engage in certain selected occupations, 
and considered suitable for settlement in 
New Zealand.” Moreover, successful 
applicants are required to agree to stay 
continuously for at least two years in the 
occupations for which they have been 
selected. Immigrants who bolt their jobs 
are forced to repay the New Zealand gov¬ 
ernment the full amount of their steam¬ 
ship fare. 

From an American point of view, one 
of the mysteries of British emigration is 
the comparative trickle going to the 
United States. The flow of emigrants 
from England to America is barely half 
the total quota available, according to 
the Immigration Department of the 
American embassy in London. 

Part of it, of course, is due to the stiff 
entry conditions imposed by the United 
States, particularly those requiring immi¬ 
grants either to prearrange jobs or prove 
that they can maintain themselves for as 
long as it takes to become established in 
America. For the average Englishman, 
this is likely to be a large order. More¬ 
over, many Britons are not geared for the 


hectic pace in America; they are r , 
they can make the grade against tl&« 
petition there. 

Just before the Telfcrs left fo, 
tralia, Neil confessed that he ha *, 
entertained a fleeting notion of g 
America. “I started thinking al 
though,” he said, “and I decide 
was probably a lot more poverty 
States than they were advertising 
said to myself, They won't get me 
they didn't. We're going to Au‘‘ 

The Telfers, of course, went l 
tralia the regulation way. They^J 
and waited, and waited some me 
finally their patience was reward 
number of other emigrants, h 
have not been so patient and have, 
gone to extreme lengths to leave \ 
without waiting for the red tape teni 
raveled. 

New Zealand, for example, ha . 
ing problem in British crews wh • 
ship there. The penalty is a m 
jail, after which time they are free 
in New Zealand because, as Brit 
jects, they cannot be deported, 
the past year, more than 400 Bril 
men deserted their ships in New . 
ports via this particular loophi 
they are still there. 

Other emigrants have gone to 
extremes. They are deadly seric ♦ 
pie who, in desperation, have risk u 
lives to emigrate—now. Som ■ 
driven across the deserts and thre^f 
jungles of Africa in their famila^ 
mobiles. 

So-called “slum ships” sail fme* 
from England with 15 or 20 r* 
herded into a single cabin for th~ > 
voyage. The owners of these illici 
have made fortunes charging 
fares; one elderly woman of «(f 
trying to get to South Africa, wa * 
on a tramp steamer as a blacksnh 
was charged SI,600 compared p 
regular steamship fare of S480. 

The owners of an ex-naval laur >. 
Dansant, advertised a sailing t<^» 
Africa and received 14,000 replie 
eral weeks later. The Dansant, H 
nightmare voyage with little fcL 
epidemiclike sickness aboard, || 
its cargo of emigrants on the 
Gold Coast, unable to go fart*, 
yacht with 28 women aboard wa 
almost wrecked on an uninhabite 
200 miles from Aden. Anothi 
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“You’d better get down now. Uncle’s leg is going to sleep 
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the /880s while Audubon painted his famous Birds of America” .. 
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Neither bright plumage nor bright song distinguish the 
bird that has become the symbol for James Crow’s 
whiskey. But for more than a hundred years, Old Crow 
has served to brighten many a gathering and has caused 
men to sing out the praises of this grand old brand. To¬ 
day, its famous symbol is recognized throughout the 
world as the mark of superb whiskey from Kentucky! 


A TRULY GREAT NAME 


hntucky Straight Whiskey • Bourbon or Rye • 100 Proof • National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 


OLD CROW 


^vtvcky Straight 
^•RBoNWMisKrr 
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Give Your Car That 
Springtime Smartness 



Here's sparkling new spring¬ 
time beauty for your carl 
Dress it up with gorgeous new 
Rankin Seat Covers . . . Amer¬ 
ica's Finest. They’re the last 
word in smartness . . . custom- 
fitted in rich Lumite woven 
plastics . . . candy stripes, pas¬ 
tel s, exquisite colors and shades 
. . . added refinements in beau¬ 
tiful tailoring. There's nothing 
else like them. See them at 
your dealer's now. 


Got the 


COLP 


miseries? 



See how Minit-Rub can help you! 


Rub MINIT-RUB on chest and back. 

1. In a minute, Minit-Rub begins to 
stimulate circulation, begins to bring a 
sensation of warmth. That quickly helps 
relieve surface aches and pains. 

2. In a minute, Minit-Rub’s wel¬ 
come pain-relieving action begins to 
soothe that raspy local irritation. 


MINIT-RUB also helps soothe pains 
resulting from neuralgia, sciatica, rheu¬ 
matism and lumbago. Try it! 

MINIT-RUB is wonderful for both chil¬ 
dren and adults. Greaseless! Stainless! 
# Disappears like vanishing cream! Won’t 
harm linens. 

Get a tube of Minit-Rub today! 


3. In a minute, Minit-Rub’s active 
menthol vapors begin to ease that nasal 
stuffiness feeling. 


The Modem Chest Rub 



PRODUCT or BRISTOL-MYERS 


carrying emigrants drifted helplessly in 
an Atlantic gale and was stranded at Las 
Palmas. 

Of the dozens of pitifully equipped 
overland caravans attempting to nego¬ 
tiate the African deserts and jungles, 
some have made it and some have not, 
depending on their luck. The Ward 
family, of Nottingham, beset by howling 
sandstorms and a dwindling water sup¬ 
ply, turned back after driving a thousand 
miles across the Sahara, their children 
driven hysterical by the swirling sand and 
merciless sun. In the desert, they came 
across the Mitchell family, of London, 
who had found too late that they couldn’t 
make it and were turning back. In 
Algiers, the Wards met a British woman 
and her son who had paid a man S720 to 
drive them to the Cape and had then been 
left stranded without a penny when their 
benefactor disappeared. 

Must Pay Rescue Fee in Advance 

* r 

The desert and the jungles can be nego¬ 
tiated by elaborately equipped caravans, 
but few immigrants can afford the neces¬ 
sary equipment. As a result, the British 
government and various automobile 
clubs have issued repeated warnings 
against attempting the 10,000-mile trip 
without complete preparation. In addi¬ 
tion, the various governments through 
whose territories the caravans must pass 
are now requiring stiff deposits to cover, 
the cost of sending out planes to search 
for stranded parties or to meet the ex¬ 
pense of providing convoys through par¬ 
ticularly difficult terrain. Both the French 
colonial and Nigerian authorities, for ex¬ 
ample, now ask a deposit of $280 per 
person. 

Still it goes on, some legal, some illegal. 
There is always the hope of a better life 
outside England, and the British emigrant 
is nothing if he is not determined. The 
Telfers were positive that Australia was 
the answer to their problems. “Why, in 
Melbourne,” Bridget said, “we'll be living 
only tuppence from the beach!” and she 
said it as though that was all that mat¬ 
tered after Finsbury Park, North Lon¬ 
don. 

All emigrants, of course, do not find 
what they are looking for, and a certain 


percentage invariably return to En^ 
a contingcricy, incidentally, wh 
provided for in the immutable law . 
erning migration. In every mig* 
movement, there is a countermov^ 
of dissatisfied returnees. 

There is a steady stream of ifg 
sioned emigrants returning to Er^J 
from New Zealand, for example, \m 
encountered unlooked-for high pr*^ 
housing shortage, and a not-too-frd 
reception from native New Zcala* 
The New Zealand government, < \ 
other hand, points out that many | 
emigrants went to New Zealand m 
pendently in the first place, despite »S 
warnings, and that they got exactkjB 
was coming to them for not ^ 
stricter attention. 

The other dominions are havin* 
Mar experiences on a somewhat n#. 
scale. Homesickness takes its toll | 
where. In Australia, the principal 
plaints concern the housing, trade |f 
and the inevitable nickname, “Pot 
Actually, however, only one per t if 
the British immigrants in Australia 
returned to England, and the ubiun 
Mr. Calwell has said he will be sjfl| 
if only 90 per cent stay. South 
has an even better record: Onlyrl 
cent have turned out to be misfii hJ 
Canada, the main difficulty confi|B 
the British immigrant seems to beLgfc 
ting adjusted to the freewheeling 
of the Canadians. 

The attitude of His Majesty’s 
ment toward emigration from En 
difficult to pin down, but it appeaB 
something akin to sympathetic neifp 
This is a rather difficult and, atV-fl 
painful position to maintain, buff-^ 
are no laws limiting emigration 4■ 
government has said repeatedly 3 
encourages the growth of the dor Ml 1 
with British stock. Lord Addison.** 1 
ing in the House of Lords not 1c f 
for the government, reiterated thz^l 
but noted also that “we cannot tu^ 
backs or blind ourselves to our ol 
mediate necessities.” 

Thus, the final answer is still 0 I 
found. Meanwhile. Englishmen 
thousands are off in pursuit of tkwf 
derful dream. 

The End 



“This is Howard, but his father owns an awful lot of oil wells” 

COLLIER’S MICHAfl •* 


Collier's lor April > ! I 








































FAMILY RIFT 


There’s a rift in many a family. 

There are flaws between husbands and wives. 

There are brawls among the youngsters. Grand¬ 
parents are often involved. 


What s the reason? Dodge is the reason, and the 
feuds concern “who gets the car.” 



SMOOTHEST CAR “AFLOAT" 

Lowest Priced Car with Fluid Drive 
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IN THIS CORNER—MARY ANN! 

Continued from page 28 




to slug the other guy he is close enough to 
slug you. But his ring experience gave 
him the prestige to box with Dell under 
the pretext of teaching him Kid McCoy's 
famous feint, the Jeffries shift and the 
Corbett jab. All Gimmick wanted to do 
was to carom a knuckle-plated fist oil 
Dell's nose with the laudable purpose of 
flattening it out. But his supposedly edu¬ 
cational sw ings got no closer than a bum's 
buttons. Dell had reduced the manly art 
of selfish-defense to the point where it 
was neither mutual nor boffit-sharing. 

A NY manager who has had two world 
_ champs wants a third. And Gimmick 
knew he wasn't going anywhere with a 
Mr. America who did most of his road 
work in telephone booths. So he whipped 
up a hundred schemes to scramble Dell's 
complexion. Doors were spun and 
stopped suddenly, a handbag full of door¬ 
knobs was swung at him by a drunken 
dame in a night club, heavy suitcases fell 
off the racks on sharp curves and there 
was a taxicab smashup staged in Central 
Park. But the revolving door cracked 
Gimmick in back of the hat and knocked 
him scrambled, the imitation souse was a 
bad judge of distance and scalloped Gim¬ 
mick, the suitcases all fell on him, and 
Dell walked out of the taxi collision as 
fresh as flapping fish. 

“Fighting is business,” moaned Gim¬ 
mick, “in which you got to look like a 
businessman.” So he matched Dell with 
a sucker in Altoona who was named Kid 
Moon for this one go. His actual moni¬ 
ker was Thumbs Zabosky, a spoiler from 
the West Coast who had shellacked the 
middleweight champ Pete Diggs in gym 
workouts on the picture lots. Thumbs 
had instructions to give Dell a working 
over just short of a stretcher case. But 
when Dell slapped Thumbs like he was a 
jammed chewing-gum machine. Gim¬ 
mick knew he had the makings of a 
champ. Especially when Dell did the ten- 
round job without once taking his eyes 
off Thumbs’ dame in the front row of 
seats. She was yelling, “Moida tha’ bum!” 
for three rounds in a cultivated voice that 
sounded like she was grating horse¬ 
radish on her back teeth. After that, she 
was Dell's for better or for worse and a 
more than even chance she would get 
both. And she did. But not before she 
busted Dell's nose. . . . 

She got into the ring with him in Madi¬ 
son Square Garden and beat him to a 
pulp in front of the biggest crowd in in¬ 
door fight history. Dell was sure aston¬ 
ished to see her there after he had 
dropped her in New Orleans. He had 
gone there with Gimmick to fight the 
champ's policeman Enzo Martinez for a 
chance to meet Diggs later in the year. 
Dell got by Enzo and was hotter than a 
baker’s shovel. In the ninth round he is 
smiling over Enzo's shoulder at Enzo's 
sweet stuff. In the tenth and the decider 
he is smiling over both their shoulders at 
the promoter's wife, who meets him in 
New York thirty days later like a promis¬ 
sory note signed with a wink. 

The New Orleans promoter didn't 
mind so much, because he was stuck on 
Enzo's girl. But it takes plenty of nerve 
to buzz some of those mob molls, and 
Gimmick realized Dell had it, nose or no 
nose. That mug got so slick in the ring 
he could have balanced an aquarium on 
his head, and the goldfish would never 
have known it was in a fight. ... 

While Dell is going better than hot 
coffee in a lumber camp. Thumbs is back 
on the Coast working at his trade as a 
spoiler. He's got a good rep too, for no¬ 
body knows he has been smacked around 
in Altoona under the name of Moon. 
It was just a little job he tried to do for 
Gimmick for a price and naturally Gim¬ 
mick isn't spilling. But nobody sees 


Thumbs with his girl any more and even 
his best friends forget her name which 
was Mary Ann something. But Thumbs 
never gets another girl so I guess he must 
have been leveling with her. . . . 

The public gets to like Dell's style 
w hich is more suds than soap. The slick 
way he picks off punches, foots it around 
the ring, smiles over his opponent's 
shoulder, never has his hair mussed and 
finishes every round in his own corner, 
catches on. But the smart operators get 
hepped and either leave their girls home 
or have their ringsides switched back ten 
rows or so. 

Gimmick packs Dell around the coun¬ 
try picking up ten grand here, eleven 
there, fifteen there and it's almost as soft 
as printing your own money. Dell stays 
in shape by fighting every week or so. 
Of course, that time in Cincinnati is off 
the record. They go out there to knock 
off an apple for a guarantee of seventy- 
five hundred. It's a sweeter touch than 


the Garden has had enough of the 
champ's policeman. So Gimmick works 
in and nails the match for Dell. Now, 
with Sven out of the way Dell is sitting 
as pretty as a nurse's cap. But in all his 
fights there is something lacking. He 
never lets the thing go to where both 
guys are fighting at the same time. When 
the other guy wants to go Dell is on the 
clutch. When the other guy gets tired 
Dell smacks him to a point. It is as sci¬ 
entific as a Rochester instrument factory 
but it just misses the boat. 

I catch Gimmick eying Dell's beak 
every so often like he was wishing it 
wasn't so even and his hair wasn't parted 
exactly down the middle like he was 
getting ready to walk a tight rope. But 
the guy is a gold mine the way he is so 
why wreck it with*improvements? 

You know how a year or two goes by 
in the fight racket. By this time the 
champ knows if he ever climbs into the 
ring with Gimmick's man Dell he will 



a license to steal. But the mug works on 
Dell's ribs and has him down for a couple 
of counts in the third and eleventh. 

The way that happened was they are 
driving from the depot around three in 
the afternoon when Dell says to stop the 
taxi because he wants to buy a tooth¬ 
brush in that drugstore on the corner. 

Gimmick says okay because it is a 
perfectly innocent-looking drugstore and 
he knows Dell has never been in Cincin¬ 
nati in all his life. After about five min¬ 
utes Dell don’t show so Gimmick goes 
in to hustle him up. No Dell. The drug 
clerk said nobody comes in for a tooth¬ 
brush but a good-looking fellow comes 
in to telephone. So Gimmick ganders the 
six booths and they are empty as dented 
hats. Gimmick insists Dell hasn't come 
out of the store until the clerk points the 
other way and there is an exit on the other 
street. It is one of those stores shaped 
like an L. 

“Now, what 1 don't hep,” said Gim¬ 
mick, “is how Straight Nose knew it. I 
know he has never been in Cincinnati in 
his life. He doesn't show up until an 
hour before the fight and you know what 
almost happened. Sure. He phoned a 
dame.” 

Gimmick explains that one away easy 
to the boxing writers, and Dell is so ter¬ 
rific in his next Garden go they forget it. 
That fight is with the Swedish mauler 
Sven Arndt who is middleweight duke 
of Europe and a real tough cookie. Sven 
comes over to fight Diggs but the champ 
is making a picture again. He says for 
Sven to fight Martinez and get a rep but 


get himself a bad case of leather rash. So 
he stalls like a sixteen-mule stable be¬ 
cause he is making plenty of money with 
the title just being champ. One thing 
Gimmick can do and that is telephone 
the boxing writers until they are foaming 
at the mouthpiece. They don't want any¬ 
more of that policeman stuff and finally 
Diggs weighs in with a proposition. 
There is a guy named Thumbs Zabosky 
who is licking everybody on the West 
Coast. If Dell meets him in an elimina¬ 
tion tournament, then the champ will 
put the title on the line. 

“Well,” says Gimmick, “we will take 
that guy like Grant took Richmond. I 
never saw so many handles on a loving 
cup before. We have already knocked 
off Thumbs in Altoona under the moni¬ 
ker of Kid Moon. I know the champ isn’t 
wise to that, and Thumbs isn't crack¬ 
ing. It's a scutch on his blotter and he's 
keeping mum.'’ He grabbed Dell and 
me and we did an Indian war dance. 

“The title is in the sack,” he whooped, 
“and all we need is the check for the 
bag. It's like Jonah kicking the whale 
from the inside. We can't miss.” 

That's the way it looked from the dol¬ 
lar seats when the match was made for 
the Garden. Thumbs comes on to train 
at Madame Bey's while Dell goes to 
Lake Corum in The Blades. There's the 
usual press-agent stuff from both camps 
with most of the interest on Thumbs be¬ 
cause he's fresh stuff. Nobody knows 
about Kid Moon of Altoona. 

Thumbs shapes up fine in training. 
He's a run-of-the-mill fighter. Only thing 


unusual about him is he fights all 
time in a jersey with long sleeves do\i 
to his wrists. Well, it s chilly at Madar 
Bey's so that's as natural as humming 
the opera. 

The night of the fight they climb inf 
the ring in fancy bathrobes. The refer 
is Honest John Garry who counts 
money in front of a mirror because 
doesn't trust himself. He features hu\ 
self on the microphone giving instru 
tions that belonged on a package 
breakfast food. The fighters went 
their corners and looked each off 
over while their handlers pulled off t| 
bathrobes. Dell was sure a handsc 
hunk of man and you could hear t| 
women gasp. He had slapped Thumf 
around once before and he is as corl 
dent as a magician with a rabbit by t| 
ears. 

Thumbs sheds his robe at the gong al 
moves out every bit as well built as 
except his face went through the wrinj 
with his laundry. 

They touch leather, and . . . wap 
Thumbs clips Dell and he's down, 
gets up at nine while the crowd g<| 
nuts. That first round was longer ff 
soda-water straws in the giraffe count] 
We have plenty to do on Dell during i 
minute rest. It is the first time he 
ever been really whammed with a rii| 
to the whiskers. 

In the second round the guy Dl 
whipped at Altoona is not acting like 
stop on a milk route. He is chasing 
around the ring swinging that rig 
When they get into a clinch in our cJ 
ner I see there is a girl's picture tattovj 
on the inside of Thumbs' right arm. | 
must have been done by a corking ar 
for I can see it is the dame Dell stJ 
from Thumbs in Altoona. And justl 
case of a tie, it says Mary Ann under! 


AND that's how' Mary Ann got into 
Garden ring with Dell. Every ti 
that right hand rises and falls she is th 
all right even though she took the 
pipe in New Orleans after Dell dit 
her for a couple of other dames. 

Dell seems mesmerized by Mary A 
And she kissed him plenty for fiftcj 
rounds. No, he doesn't get knocked * 
But he absorbs a beating that wo 
soften up trunk leather. 

Wallop! Zamm! Bopp! Mary A 
swings in a murderous arc that lands t 
out of three. Dell's schnozzola is spn 
over his puss like it was massage crer 
During each intermission Baldy B 
stock fixes him up for the next thr 
minute hamburgering. And nine seco 
before the end of the fight Mary 
lands one that knocks Dell colder th 
an oyster bed. 

That's why Dell wasn't counted cl 
That's how' the most famous punch 
fight history became known as M 
Ann. 

Everything about Dell recovers fi 
that beating except his nose. Instead'i 
Greek it is now' Roman. It’s roamin'!' 
over his face. And here's the snapper n 
the business. Do you think that Thur* 
got the fight with the champ? Ncl 
Diggs remembers what Thumbs dido 
him in the rehearsals of his famous • 
ture. Gloves Aglow'. 

So he fights Dell instead, figuring ' e 
Profile is sfill as fancy as your grandn s 
Sunday shawl. Instead, Gimmick ¥ 
right. With his nose busted Dell 
comes a slugger and knocks the cht ? 
loose from his appetite in three round 

That makes Dell middleweight cha * 
And where is Mary Ann’s revenge? 

Well, the champ can’t hold a da.e 
The straight-nosed preliminary pi * 


steal all of them from the guy with 
busted beezer. 

The End 
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Ansco Ref/ex — 
Americo's Finest 
Twin-Lens 
Camera 


Get better pictures this week ! 


It's easy to improve your pictures! 

One important way is to buy the film experts 
use ... wide-latitude Ansco Film. 

“Latitude” is a word experts use to describe the 
ability of a film to yield good pictures even when 
the exposure isn’t exactly right. 


And when we say Ansco Film has wide latitude, 
we mean that it has a superior ability to give you 
good pictures from questionable exposures. 

This week, load up with Ansco Film, steady 
your camera ... and just see what happens! Ansco, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


ASK FOR 


Ansco 


FILM & CAMERAS 

A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
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GREAT CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO GOOD TASTE 


mr 


100,000 New Ideas 


Most of the fruits, flowers, grains, vegetables and nuts that come to your table 
today are superior to those that grew before Luther Burbank's time. Most 
people know of his fame, but few know that his genius in cross-breeding 
plants produced more than a hundred thousand new varieties. His California 
home was a mecca for Nature lovers and each mail brought him letters 
and rare specimens of plants and flowers from admirers the world over. 


But before Burbank, Anheuser-Busch in 1876 had made a great con¬ 
tribution to the American table—the distinctive taste of Budweiser. 

It quickly won national and then international fame as a complement 
to fine food and a compliment to good company. 


He gave Nature 


trade mark re a. u. *. pat. orr. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH • • • SAINT L(J 
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MEN, MIKES AND MONEY 

Continued from page 15 


Here's Big Heating News.... 


in Kent, the Smith Brothers, and 
oothpaste were among its out- 
bank-rollers. But we needed 
pnsors—many more, 
did we lose sight of this. Indeed, 
|d we? For during our first year, 
«ound $S00,000. We carried on 
|S3,000,000 General Electric and 
^ouse had put up to tide us over. 

nder there was exuberant re- 
► hen I succeeded in selling time 
Jties Service Company. Its pro- 
-t on the air February IS, 1927, 
III running, the oldest sponsored 
show in radio. 

jderline the importance of the 
we staged the premiere in 
Hall before a full-dress audi- 
attraction was a 60-piece con- 
id conducted by Dr. Edwin 
ioldman, whose summer musi- 
[he Mall in Central Park are still 
joys of New York, 
ipening night, incidentally, gave 
j:*f the most uncomfortable eve- 
my life. There was a faux pas 
our sponsor, Henry L. Doherty, 
of Cities Service. He was in 
^Hospital, Philadelphia, at the 
had sent him a receiving set on 
tune in his first program. 

nouncer Pulls a Boner 


>tandably enough, one of Mr. 

most ardent dislikes was Ed- 
|Doheny, who had been on the 
in connection with the Teapot 
lindal. Much to Doherty’s cha- 
'ple were constantly confusing 
|;es. And it did not help matters 
announcer, Ralph Wentworth, 
listeners that this broadcast was 
them through “the courtesy of 
Doheny!” 

very moment, I saw W. Alton 
Cities Service official, now its 
leave his seat and tiptoe from 
‘Hum. With spots dancing be- 
ryes, I also left and rushed back- 
instructed Wentworth to insert 
ad-lib announcements into the 
as he could. “And be sure to 
|e in each one of them the name 
L. Doherty!” I ordered. 

. not until five years later that I 
i com my friend Jones that he had 
^mediately to a telephone and 
f oherty. 

frjod’s sake, what’s happening?’* 
I had demanded. “Why did they 
o ny is presenting this program?” 


Quick-witted Jones had a ready 
answer. 

“Doggone it!” he laughed. “I just 
knew that Deac Aylesworth had sent you 
a no-good set! * Boss, that announcer 
didn't say Doheny. He said Doherty.” 

The old man, not at all convinced, 
agreed to listen further. At the con¬ 
clusion of the broadcast, Jones phoned 
his chief again. This time, there was 
a smile in^ Doherty's voice. 

“Jones,” he chuckled, “Deac’s set 
didn't work very well at the beginning of 
the program; but it certainly improved 
later on. Yes, sir, it was Doherty, all 
right—not Doheny!” 

Another outstanding program we 
brought to listeners during this period 
was one sponsored by Collier’s. Tom 
Beck, head of the Crowell-Collier Com¬ 
pany, which publishes Collier’s, The 
American Magazine and Woman’s Home 
Companion, was the first publisher in the 
country to see the possibilities of radio as 
a medium of exploitation. 

The Collier’s Hour had its premiere 
in 1927. It was known as the National 
Weekly Radio Review, with John B. 
Kennedy as master of ceremonies. Ken¬ 
nedy was then managing editor of 
Collier's; he later became a well-known 
news commentator. The program fea¬ 
tured interviews, dramatizations of 
stories, comedy and music by Ernest La- 
Prade’s orchestra. Staged at the New 
Amsterdam Roof, it proved so popular 
that we w'ere forced to issue tickets to 
those who wanted to witness perform¬ 
ances. At that time our engineers feared 
the effect of a visible audience with its 
applause and laughter, so a huge sound¬ 
proof glass curtain was installed. Today 
such an audience is encouraged to make 
its reactions audible. 

Sharing musical honors with Cities 
Service on our wave lengths was the 
Atwater Kent Hour. It featured stars 
of the opera and gave opportunities to 
many promising singers through its an¬ 
nual radio auditions. These competi¬ 
tions created tremendous interest among 
the youngsters of the land. A goodly 
number of them, unfamiliar as yet with 
the mysteries of radio, at one time actu¬ 
ally believed that in order to tune in these 
programs one had to have an Atwater 
Kent set. Naturally enough, the manu¬ 
facturer did nothing to disprove this 
legend. 

Atwater Kent, a pioneer of the radio 
industry, was one of the colorful figures 
of that day. For some time, he and 




with TRRnE dinutecfot 

Here is a new kind of heating that makes it possible for you to decorate 
your home exactly as you like! No bulky radiators to clutter your room 
of dictate your furniture arrangement. Now, sleek, compact units hide 
almost unseen in your walls. 

Trane Tn-the-Wall Healing Fills 
Your Home with June-Like Comfort 


Now you can revel in the wonderful, live 
feeling of a June day no matter how cold it 
is outside. This nearly invisible system com¬ 
bines gently heated currents of convected air 
with just enough radiant heat to keep you 
feeling fresh, sparkling, alive! 

This new kind of heating costs less to install 
than any other steam or hot water system. 
Fuel costs are less, too. Write today for a 
natural color booklet showing Trane installa¬ 
tions in striking new interiors. 



TRRnE 


HEATING and AIR CONDITION! 

the world’s most complete line 


SEND FOR 
THIS NEW 

FR££ 

I00KIET 




THE TRANE COMPANY 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 

—or Trane Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto (C2> 

< 

Please send me your free booklet, "How to Live in June All Winter". 


Name. 


.City. 


*■ for April 17, 1948 


Address 


Zone....State 
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PLASTIC 


Take a trip through your favorite depart¬ 
ment store. Wherever you look, you’ll 
find new designs for modern living in 
products made of Styron (Dow Polystyrene). 

Colorful, smooth, amazingly durable de¬ 
spite its light weight, Styron is the right plastic 
in a host of housewares that will add ease 
to your daily tasks . . . beauty to your 
home. Dow has instituted this “Shopping 
Service” to help you identify these 
important new products that are made 



“made of Styron.” 




\ 










Tossed salads look deliciously 
inviting in this Styron salad 
bowl. In a choice of beautiful 
colors with matching fork 
and spoon. By Columbia 
Protektosite Co., Inc. 


For that single cup of coffee, 
try this “Olde Thompson” 
Little Drip Coffee Maker 
with colorful Styron cup and 
cover. By B. W. Molded 
Plastics for The George 
S. Thompson Corporation. 


Gay accent for any table is 
this Hostesset. Sugar bowl, 
creamer and salt and pep¬ 
per shakers on matching 
tray are smooth Styron. By 
Federal Tool Corp. 



The egg and you get along per- 
fectly when these Styron egg trays /^Guaranteed by^ 
are used for safe egg storage. By \Good Housekeeping^ 

Columbus Plastic Products, Inc. PLASTICS DIVISION, DEPT. HW-7 



THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY . MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


David SarnofT battled over royalties 
owed on RCA patents. Under these 
Kent had been licensed to manufacture 
receiving sets, but the two men could 
never agree on the amount due. In 1931, 
however, SarnofT summoned Kent to his 
office and warned, “If you’re going to 
continue making radios, you’ve simply 
got to pay us!” 

To this Kent remarked casually. “Oh, 
I’ve laid aside the proper amount.” 

“I have it all figured out, down to the 
last penny,” Dave said. “It’s not a cent 
more or less than $10,000,000.” 

Kent was not bothered at all. “Is that 
so?” he said. 

Thereupon, he nonchalantly reached 
into his pocket and handed SarnofT an 
already-signed check for exactly—$10,- 
000,000. They both burst into laughter. 

Among our early sponsors was the late 
George Washington Hill, president of 
the American Tobacco Company. After 
NBC moved to its second home, at 711 
Fifth Avenue in June, 1927, Mr. Hill 
actually caused me to dance for my sup¬ 
per. 

By that time I had become deeply con¬ 
cerned with that most difficult of all the 
radio sciences—the snaring of sponsors. 

The capture of the Lucky Strike ac¬ 
count involved me in some of the most 
fantastic episodes I have ever experi¬ 
enced. It also gave me almost daily 
contact with that fabulous figure of 
the American business world—George 
Washington Hill. 

More stories, some of them true, some 
utterly fictitious, have been circulated 
about this tobacco tycoon than about 
any other sponsor since the beginning of 
radio. Some of my dealings with him 
were turbulent and, to indulge in an 
understatement, at times unusual; but for 
the most part, I found him to be pleasant, 
and certainly always interesting. 

Sponsors Shunned Saturday Night 

Since taking charge at NBC in Novem¬ 
ber, 1926, I had been trying futilely to 
sell Saturday-night hours to sponsors. 
Most of them refused to succumb to my 
blandishments, on the ground that the 
majority of listeners were undoubtedly 
away from their homes on that evening. 

However, at last I got a break. One 
day, Hill phoned and announced that he 
wanted to broadcast a dance music pro¬ 
gram every Saturday night at ten. 

“I’m going to direct the music toward 
the youngsters and the country-club set,” 
he explained. “Sure, I know there are 
many people who don’t go to country 
clubs. Well, they can dance to my music 
in their living rooms.” 

We not only sold him this Saturday 
night hour, but later persuaded Hill to 
increase the number of his broadcasts 
to three a week. Each featured a 65- 
piece orchestra directed by a nearly 300- 
pound trumpet soloist, Ben A. Rolfe. 

Financially, Lucky Strike was our most 
important account at the time. It was 
so important, in fact, that for years I 
thought of NBC as a happy giant pros¬ 
pering contentedly behind a beautiful veil 
of fragrant cigarette smoke. 

Hill's welcome program had been on 
the air but a brief time when into my life 
came the Lucky Strike Billboard Girl. 
One of the most publicized glamor 
maidens of her day, she was the product 
of G.W.’s flair for the unconventional in 
advertising and exploitation. Until he 
had plastered her fair countenance on 
thousands of roadsides, cigarette manu¬ 
facturers had not dared to use a woman’s 
picture on an outdoor sign. To encourage 
female indulgence in the weed was re¬ 
garded as against public policy. 

The Lady of the Billboards appeared 
at the NBC headquarters one day—and 
existence became infinitely more com¬ 
plicated from that moment on. If she 
had come alone, I probably should have 
welcomed her merely as a charming vis¬ 
itor. But, as she entered my office, 


George Washington Hill was be A 
“Dcac,” he announced ginger | 
paying you people a lot of monel 
our listeners good dance music* 
what do I mean by ‘good dance ^ 

It’s music that people can dance 1 
Naturally, I agreed that this w.M 
feet definition. 

“Very well, then,” Hill con* M 
“How can anyone tell whetherJn 
music is really danccable? OnlylA l 
ing to it. That’s why I’m here, D#j 1 
Then and there. Hill demand< * \ 
place at his disposal a private rc*< 1 
which would be piped the n* 1 
Rolfe’s orchestra, which at that * 1 

was rehearsing in a studio on f * 
below. 

“Your board room has a goc | 
speaker,” he added enthusi;# 
“That would be just the place!” 1 
1 agreed heartily that it woul > 
was about to lead Hill and the EH 
Girl to the sedate paneled chamb* 
our august board of directors he \ 
he touched my arm. 

“Of course, you’ll join us,” he 
I started to mention the man)*- 


CARTE DU JOUR, 
YOUNGER SET 


East, west, 

North, south, 
Everything goes 
In Baby's mouth. 
Teething rings, 

Fingers, feet, 

Bonnet strings, 

Rubber sheet, 

Ball, bib, 

Mother's veil, 

Paint off its crib, 

The kitten's tail 
Are chewed with glee. 
If not nutritious, 

They seem e- 
Qually delicious! 
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-Ethel Jacobs 


tant documents on my desk awa 
presidential signature, when G 
another inspiration. 

“You can't dance alone, Dea 
for Bertha Brainard.” 

So I summoned Bertha, an ex] 
ally talented girl and an able e 
who was in charge of our progra] 
the board room we marched, the 
us; I switched on the loud-speai 
the dignified chamber rocked 
loud, staccato music of the Rolfe 
tra. There, with the door locked 
all intruders, the millionaire 
magnate, the gorgeous Billboai 
the charming lady of the prog* 
partment and the president c 
danced round and round the boa 
Minute after minute, for more 
hour we pranced, trotted and svy 
B.A.’s sharp rhythms and r<] 
melodies. 

At the end of the session, l 
beaming like a Jboy scout who 
succeeded for the first time in 
fire without matches. He liked il 
announced, “We’ll be back nex 
day.” 

And they were, for many week £- 
time Bertha and I joined them, * 
like mad around that glisteninM 
Sometimes I was in no mood 
frenzied exercise. But that Luck^* 
account could not be jeop * 
George Washington Hill wanted M 
and, as he w>as paying the pipe I 
all there was to it. 

Much to my sorrow, howeve • 
terpsichorean sessions did not 
run as smoothly as I desired. C 
while we were circling the boan 
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COLLIER** “Well, tell him he’s one horse who can dry dishes” CHARLES PEARSON 


during a rehearsal session, Hill suddenly 
broke away from his partner. 

“I’m going to fire Rolfe,” he an¬ 
nounced indignantly. “He hasn’t enough 
bass and his tempo is bad.” 

I tried to conciliate him, but G.W. 
thundered: “Send for Rolfe!” 

I did. Then I eased myself into the 
corridor to warn the likable and ponder¬ 
ous orchestra leader as he stepped from 
the elevator. I took his arm and, as 
soothingly as possible, explained that 
Hill was a bit dissatisfied. 

B. A., who at that time was making a 
great deal of money, seemed to be far 
more disgusted than worried. For some 
weeks he had been increasingly irked by 
the arduous routine of leading his band 
through three long rehearsals in addition 
to three performances every seven days. 

“I’m through,” he sputtered. 

“Now, B.A., don’t take it this way,” 
I said. “After all, remember that Mr. 
Hill is a genius. Be a good fellow, listen 
to him and call him ‘Chief.’ ” 

Needling a Dance-Band Maestro 

We entered the board room and Hill, 
who by now had calmed down, greeted 
Rolfe in a friendly manner and in a 
matter-of-fact way told him what he did 
not like about his music. 

Rolfe listened respectfully, saying 
nothing. At last, he uttered a mere 
“Okay, Chief!” 

I accompanied him to the elevator, 
with B.A. repeating again and again, “I 
resign!” 

“You can’t do that!” I told him. “This 
is a crisis. I’ll tell you what to do: Just 
go down to your studio and play that 
number again, just as you did before.” 

That’s exactly what Rolfe did. He 
played it without the minutest change, as 
the four of us danced around the table. 
At its conclusion, Hill turned to me tri¬ 
umphantly and said, “See what I mean? 
Deac, this fellow is a great musician!” 

One night after I had taken some 
guests to the Lucky Strike broadcast,-a 
page boy led me to a studio telephone. 
Hill was on the line. As usual, he had 
been listening to his program at home. 

“Deac,” he ordered, “I want you to 
fire immediately Graham McNamee or 
whoever it was who coughed right after 
the announcement, ‘Luckies are kind to 
your throat/ ” 

Fortunately, I was ready for G.W. 

“The man who coughed,” I told him, 
“was your vice-president.” 

Hill changed the subject, and I heard 
no more about that. 

In the days that followed, just as be¬ 


fore, the Hill-Rolfe relations continued 
in their uncertain, feverish state. Cata¬ 
clysmic commotions were succeeded by 
calm moments of reconciliation. The 
two men might have gone on in this 
manner for many more years if one fate¬ 
ful night Mrs. Rolfe had not intruded 
into the fantastic scenario. 

Hill, one of those early-hour addicts, 
was roused from his slumber shortly 
after midnight one night by the ringing 
of his bedside telephone. He was in no 
mood for conversation. But that did not 
matter to Mrs. Rolfe. 

“You are ruining my husband’s life!” 
she shouted loudly enough to be heard 
without Mr. Bell’s invention. “He can’t 
sleep any more! I would rather have him 
quit than go through this torture!” 

Hill listened patiently for a minute. 
Then he ended the conversation with one 
sentence: “I pay Mr. Rolfe—not you; 
and he is fired!” 

The news hit me the next morning like 
one of those “thunderbolts” I’ve read 
about. Regardless of what had happened, 
NBC could not afford to lose the Lucky 
Strike account. But the exit of Rolfe 
meant that I should have to produce im¬ 
mediately a satisfactory leader for this 
essential program. 

That afternoon, the problem still un¬ 
solved, I was in the elevator on my way 
to the office, when I noticed two young 
men standing beside me. One of them, 
wearing slacks and tennis shoes, I recog¬ 
nized as Andy Sanella, a steel-guitar 
player of great prominence, who was a 
member of the Lucky Strike Orchestra. 

Indicating his companion, he said to 
me, “Chief, I want you to meet my pilot. 
Anytime you want it. I’ll put my plane 
at your disposal.” 

Just as I was about to acknowledge 
this display of generosity, he broke in: 
“I’m making S3,000 a week now. You’re 
just president of NBC; so I know you 
don’t get that kind of dough. Anyway, I 
think a man like you is entitled to fly.” 

I shook hands with the pilot and 
thanked Sanella. Then suddenly, I said: 
“Andy, how would you like to lead the 
Lucky Strike Orchestra?” 

He stared at me incredulously. “I—I’d 
like it,” he said. 

And that is how a guitar player became 
the conductor for George Washington 
Hill of one of the most famous, and, cer¬ 
tainly, one of the most hectic commercial 
hours of radio. 

(Next week Mr. Aylesworth discusses 
Amos ’n’ Andy, Herbert Hoover, Leo¬ 
pold Stokowski and the unpromising 
start of Radio City.) 
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HUNSECKER FICHTS THE WORLD 


Continued from page 17 


few York is even hotter,” I said to 
| er quietly. 
h»u know how much I count on you 
tie things like that!” Hunsecker’s 

8 -1 ose to a scream. “You were just 
ig there like a damned tree. The 
ou could've done—” 
h sure she didn't mind,” I said, “I'm 
[ie didn’t even notice it.” 

H not worried about that!” he cried 
the throb of the wheels. “But all 
people on the campus standing 
li watching me—what will they 

imed from the window to say, 
will think that you are an ego- 
boor,” but all I said was, “I’m 
I Harvey.” 

"on’t ask much of you, Sidney,” 

I had never emptied my veins 

n. 

on’t ask you to—” 
rvey, I'm sorry!” I held on tightly 
edge of my nerves, 
u’re sorry,” he muttered, picking 
magazine again and slapping 
f h its pages. 

terribly sorry, I said wordlessly to 
ur of telephone poles and the 
moving trees. I failed to remind 
Hunsecker to kiss his sister on a 
d campus so that a handful of his 
dlion readers might get the im- 
n that he is thoughtful and good 
family man with decent affection 
neone other than himself, 
situation called for a burnt offer- 
You feel like some gin rummy, 



GRUNTED approval, and the soft 
tulance around his mouth tight- 
lto firmness, so I knew it was all 
* j ring for the porter and order a 
of decks of cards. When they 
, I moved over to Harvey’s side 
down next to him. “The usual? 
feeling I’m going to beat your 
ut.” 

ut the magazine down with a self- 
nt sneer. “You mean you’d like 

flayed cards the way he did every- 
|lse, as though something person- 
nificant hinged on the outcome, 
ling beyond mere money. His 
figure seemed to expand menac¬ 
ed he concentrated on the.deck 


as though his will could turn the cards 
to his bidding. But this time, as usual, 
the cards had a will of their own and I 
had to break up three kings several times 
to get him started on a triple Schneider 
and even by throwing him aces and 
deuces when he needed them most, I 
could lose only fifty-seven dollars on the 
first round. 

But it was enough to start the blood 
flowing ^in his veins again and I could let 
myself relax under the slow hypnosis of 
the clacking train wheels and the insistent 
monotone of his ego, and tell myself that 
everything was going to be all right. 

“. . . Eating out of my hand. The trou¬ 
ble with radio, you can't see them eating 
out of your hand and it’s such a beautiful 
sight. Go ahead, it’s your pick. Maybe 
you think Eisenhower or Baruch could 
have tossed off a better speech to those 
fillies? The hell they could! I suppose I 
should give you credit for having a hand 
in the writing. , . ,” 

“Thanks,” I said. 

. . But the trouble with ever saying a 
nice word to a press agent is that he 
twists it around so that it sounds as 
though he’s being taken advantage of, 
isn’t that right, Sidney? I just said thanks, 
baby, so go ahead now and hit me. You 
don't need that ten. You’re romancing, 
you son of a sneak. I wonder if the other 
girls were jealous of Susan? Guess being 
Hunsecker’s sister makes her something 
of a special case wherever she is. And not 
everyone likes Hunsecker, do they, Sid¬ 
ney? Ha. He gets under their skin. But 
about the speech today—I think I’U cut 
the lead and use the tag up front. It’ll 
make a nice pious column for Tuesday 
and you press agents will call me filthy 
names because you won’t find any of 
your crumby clients in it. Boy, what a 
wolf pack! Four any good? What would 
they do if I dropped dead or gave up the 
column? Morgan Wright. Ha. Or 
maybe Oscar Peck. Parasites, gnawing 
their way into newsprint. . . . Sidney, 
you’re not listening!” 

“Twenty-eight,” I said. “Deal.” 

“And don’t think I couldn’t give up the 
column any time I wanted. Cassidy 
would leave the door open and I could 
pick it up where I left off like that. I’d 
like to see Casto’s face when I walked 
out on the floor of the Senate. The gut¬ 
ter rat, eh? Only now the gutter rat 
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would be Senator Hunsecker. I don’t 
want the eight. Go ahead. I’d have Con¬ 
gressional immunity and then I’d tell that 
slob what no one has ever dared to tell 
him. What’s the matter, baby? You don’t 
think I could get the nomination? You 
heard me up there today. First time on 
an open-air platform. That’s why I went 
—to give it a try. I’d make a hell of a 
campaigner. What’s wrong, baby?” 

My hands must have been trembling. 
It was the first time I had ever heard him 
talk of going into politics. Hunsecker, 
of the people, for the people, by the peo¬ 
ple. I picked up a jack I didn't need. 

“... The senator from New York. Ha. 
The Commies would love that, wouldn’t 
they? Washington is hot in summer but 
what’s left for me after the Pulitzer 
prize? More income tax, that’s all. Just 
let Hunsecker try to pull any of that capi¬ 
tal gains stuff like your pal, Grannick, 
out there in Hollywood. It’s no wonder 
I'm tired. No wonder I get sick. Hun¬ 
secker fights the world. What was that 
you just picked? Have Molly check with, 
the station that carried the speech today 
to see if they made a recording of it. 
There’s always room for improvement. 
Said Morgan Wright to himself as he 
tried to make his column sound more and 
more like Hunsecker’s. Is gin any good? 
And give me an accounting. I don’t like 
those hieroglyphics of yours. . . .” 

T HE hour slipped by fast. When I was 
down over a hundred dollars I started 
pulling in the reins a little, and by the 
time he was ready for dinner I had lost 
only seventy-eight, which was par for 
the course. 

I walked ahead of him to the dining car 
like a Geiger counter, and when I in¬ 
formed the steward who the little man 
was in back of me, I knew from the quick 
arch of brows and the gleaming eyes 
that I was in the presence of one of the 
forty million. He by-passed me with an 
obsequious bow. 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Hunsecker, and how are 
you this evening? Just one moment, 
Mr. Hunsecker, and I’ll have a table for 
you.” 

Harvey wasn’t even listening to him. 
He must have seen the girl the same mo¬ 
ment I had. His nostrils were pulsating 
faintly and his small eyes had narrowed 
astigmatically as he stared at her. She 
was sitting alone facing us at a table for 
four, and if ever there was such a thing 
as melancholy beauty, she had it. 

I said to the steward, “Mr. Hunsecker 
prefers a table for two. We’ll wait until 
you have one.” 

But Harvey stepped in front of me and 
nodded in the direction of the girl’s ta¬ 
ble. “That one'll do.” 

“Yes, Mr. Hunsecker.” 

“And keep the fourth seat empty,” 
Harvey muttered, folding a bill into the 
man’s palm as he strutted to the table 
past staring eyes. “You have no imagi¬ 
nation, baby,” he said to me. 

He took the seat opposite the girl, next 
to the window, and motioned for me to 
sit on the aisle, next to him. She was al¬ 
ready into her entree and merely glanced 
briefly at us. Harvey’s eyes flickered over 
her finely molded features and her well- 
tailored suit. 

“A New Yorker,” he said to me loudly. 
“Nowhere' else on earth do women 
achieve that . . . what shall I say?” 

“I think I’ll have the sweetbreads,” I 
said to the menu. The girl hadn’t looked 
up but a slight flush was creeping into her 
pale cheeks. “How about you, Harvey?” 

“Sleek . . . chic . . . and a kind of hand¬ 
some sublimity. That’s it.” He rapped 
on the table. “Sidney, get the boss man.” 

I waved for the steward. He came 
running. 

Hunsecker turned his pale eyes on him. 
“Luigi, if I order a steak rare, will I get 
it rare?” 

The steward’s face took on a sickly pal¬ 
lor. “I’m terribly sorry, Mr. Hunsecker, 
but we don’t have any steak at all.” 


“No steak?” Harvey surveyed the I 
man’s anxious face for a moment and 
then suddenly he barked, “What’s your 
name?” 

“I'm awfully sorry we—” 

“What’s your name?” 

“Edwin Cambrio, Mr. Hunsecker. I—” 

“How do you do. Mr. Cambrio? My 
junior partner here and I will have the 
lobster.” He chuckled at the man's ashen 
face. He felt a lot better now because out 
of the corner of his eye he had caught the 
sudden upward glance of the girl at the 
mention of his name. He turned to her 
as she stared down at her plate again, 
and he said, “1 didn't want steak anyway. 

I think steak is an unimaginative dish, 
don’t you? Most people like steak be¬ 
cause it’s an expensive item, but give me 
pheasant under glass any time. Ha. 
You’re from New York, aren’t you? 
Tell me, honey, who’s your favorite 
Broadway columnist?” 

She looked up at him coolly. “Walter 
Lippmann.. Who’s yours?” 

He gave a nasty, mirthless cackle. 
“You I like,” he said. “You I like even 
better than tootsie here.” He jerked his 
head in my direction. “When I ask toot¬ 
sie who his favorite columnist is, the an¬ 
swer is always the same. It’s like death 
and taxes and night following day. It 
never fails. Watch.” He turned to me. 
“Sidney, tell the lady who your favorite 
columnist is.” 

I broke a roll in half. 

“Come on, Sidney.” 

The girl said quickly, “I heard your 
broadcast last week, Mr. Hunsecker.” 

“Sidney's a big boy. He can take care 
of himself.” His eyes narrowed as he 
turned to her. “He’s a rag doll. All press 
agents are rag dolls. Press them and they 
say Harvey Hunsecker instead of mama. 
Sidney, say mama for the lady. What’s 
your name, honey?” He buttered a piece 
of bread as he talked. 

She glanced at me with embarrassment 
and I saw that it was the dark, deep-set 
eyes that gave her beauty its quality of 
sadness. 

“Lorna Hale,” she said, still looking 
at me. 

“Stage? Radio? Movies? . . .” Hun¬ 
secker stuffed the bread into his mouth. 

“I hope to do some modeling.” 

“Of course, you shall. Take down the 
name, Sidney.” 

She looked at him sharply. “What 
for?” 

“The column, honey. Because I like 
you. People pay Sidney good money to 
get their names in my column. They have 
to pay. They’re not beautiful. Take 
down the name, tootsie.” 

“I’d rather you didn’t,” she addressed 
it to me quietly. 

H ARVEY glanced at me and when he 
saw that I hadn’t taken out my note¬ 
book he looked back at the girl. “Why 
not?” 

“I’d just rather you didn’t,” she replied, 
meeting his gaze. 

He stared at her and chuckled, his face 
straining to hold its smile. “You and I 
are going to have a wonderful time in 
New York. I’m getting a little tired of 
press agents, like Sidney here. Sometimes 
they don’t hear well. But you I like. 
Sidney, say something to the lady. Say 
mama. Say Westbrook Pegler. Say—” 
“Your dinner is getting cold,” I said. 
Several times I looked up to find the 
girl’s eyes on me and each time I looked 
away quickly. My food stuck in my 
throat. 

When she had finished her coffee, she 
lighted a cigarette. 

Hunsecker wiped his full lips with his 
napkin. “Sidney, you eat too slowly. 
You eat the way you play cards. Do you 
play gin, honey? You are sitting diagon¬ 
ally opposite the most unfortnnate gin 
player in America. He was caught with 
Hunsecker on a slow train to New York. 
Tell the lady who won seventy-eight dol¬ 
lars from whom, tootsie. But he can af- 
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ford it. Look at that suit—and that tie. 
He must know the right people. It’s 
spelled with an H. Right, Sidney? Give 
me a cigarette.” He held out his hand 
without looking at me and when he had 
placed the cigarette between his lips he 
waited for me to get out my lighter and 
bring the flame to the tip. “Doesn’t he do 
that nicely?” 

The girl slapped some money down on 
her check and got up. She was taller than 
I had expected, almost as tall as I was. 

“Wait a minute, honey,” Harvey said. 

She was looking over at me. “We 
haven’t been introduced.” 

“Lasker,” I said quickly. “Sidney 
Lasker.” 

She nodded. “It’s going to be a long 
night. I could go for some gin rummy 
myself—” 

“Swell,” Harvey said. “Why don’t—” 

“—So if you get a chance, Mr. Lasker, 
I’m in the sixth car, compartment C.” 

And she was walking away before I 
could say anything. 

I shot a glance at Harvey. He wasn’t 
smiling now and he was staring after her 
with narrowing eyes as she left the car. 
“Her I like,” he muttered in a hard voice. 
Then he turned to me. “Take her name 
down, Sidney.” 

I returned his gaze without making a 
move, watching the faint dilation of his 
nostrils. 

“Take her name down.” 

My hands slowly took out the pad and 
wrote Lorna Hale in it. Harvey ground 
his cigarette into an empty coffee cup, 
paid the check and got up. I followed. 

The steward asked for it. “Everything 
all right, Mr. Hunsecker?” 

Harvey didn’t even look at him. “Mr. 
Cambrio, your dinner stank.” 

By the time we reached our compart¬ 
ment, I knew that I wasn’t going to go in. 
“I’m going to walk it off, Harvey,” I said. 

He went inside without answering me. 
I headed for the lounge car, because that 
wasn’t where I wanted to go, and when 
I saw that it was crowded, I turned 
around and walked forward to the sixth 
car and stood in front of compartment C 
for at least a minute before I decided to 
knock. 


She was sitting by the window, and in 
the dim light she was all the lovely 
women I had ever seen in passing cabs or 
at distant tables in night clubs. 

“I didn’t think you’d come, Mr. 
Lasker.” 

“Suckers can’t wait.” I flashed a smile. 
“But I never play cards with women who 
call me Mister.” 

“Sit down, won’t you?” 

I sat. “The lamb is ready for the 
slaughter.” 

I STARTED to examine everything else 
in the compartment because I wanted 
to look only at her. 

“What is it?” she asked uncertainly. 
“Something you want?” 

“The cards,” I said. 

“Oh, the cards.” She looked away. “I 
suppose I should have told you. I don’t 
have any.” 

I got up. “Think nothing of it. I’ve got 
a couple of decks in our compartment.” 
“Why not ring for the porter?” 

I said, “But we’re only a car away.” 
She didn’t answer right away. “You 
might not come back.” 

“Why?” I began to laugh, and then 
stopped. “You mean he might not let 
me? He might not give me permission?” 
I tried to laugh again but it wouldn’t 
come. 

“It does sound funny, doesn’t it—now 
that you put it into words?” 

“You just wait here.” I started for the 
door. 

“I guess there’s something else I ought 
to tell you,” she said quickly. “I don’t 
know how to play gin rummy.” 

I turned sharply. “Then why did 
you—?” Her face was to the window. 

“I had to do it, that’s all,” she said in a 
muffled voice. “I had to slap his face— 
any way I could. I had no idea you’d 
come.” 

“I see.” I held on to the door handle 
as the train took a curve and there was a 
bitter, empty taste in my mouth. “Then 
if it’s all right with you, can I go now?” 

“No, please don’t.” She looked up at 
me. “I’m awfully sorry. I didn’t mean 
. . . I—well, we can talk, can’t we?” 

I just stood there for a moment, and 
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shrugged and sat down. “Go 

d , 

* t be angry. 

\,ry?" I ground my heel into the 
“Hadn’t you heard? I never get 

ghted a cigarette and stared at me 
I vile in silence. “Sidney, tell me— 
f vays that way?" 

K^ed to say I didn’t know what she 
Irbut she was still looking at me. 

U you?’’ 

w looking at the tips of my forty- 

* ices. I needed a shine. 

ft;oes Marie Antoinette one bet- 

I ; said, “doesn’t he? Let them eat 
he exhaled a stream of smoke, 
'ork is full of men and women 
lk it’s worth it. Tell me, Sidney, 
togrammed shirts worth it?’’ 
up. “Look, maybe I better go." 
remind me of someone I know,” 
t on. “Her name is Lorna Hale." 
( ’t say anything—but I didn’t go. 
five years I stayed married to a 
lidn’t love, because he gave me 
nd luxury and more money than 
use." I glanced at her hand, 
ok her head. “No. No ring. I 
down the well at Reno three 
o. It wasn’t worth it. Nothing 
rth that. The trouble is, you 
nd out except for yourself, and 
illy too late." She turned her face 
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to the window, to the darkness beyond, 
and suddenly her voice seemed tired. “I 
wish I had found out sooner. I wish all 
of us could. And I wish we could go on 
feeling sure that we’re right." 

My mouth was dry and I stood there 
wanting to say something but not know¬ 
ing what it was that I wanted to say, and 
I had an idea it was something simple, 
like, “Thank you," and then all at once 
I was on the seat beside her and holding 
her hand in mine and saying, “Look, we 
can talk. We’ve got to talk. I want to 
hear all about it. Will you tell me?" 

She turned to me. “Of course, I will." 
I stood up. Somewhere inside of me 
doors were opening, dams were bursting. 
“I’ll be right back. I’m going to get the 
cards." 

“But—" 

“It’s—it's something I want to do," I 
explained hastily. “And maybe I can 
teach you how to play gin rummy before 
we reach New York. Perhaps we can 
both learn something from each other." 
She smiled. “Perhaps." 

“And if not by the time we reach New 
York . . .’’ 

“Yes," she said. That was all. I left. 

H UNSECKER was sulking at the 
window, his soft chin cupped in his 
hand. He didn’t even glance at me as I 
came in. I went to the mirror and 
straightened my tie with cold, fumbling 
hands. 

“Well," he snapped, “what did she say 
about me?" 

“Nothing significant," I said. 

He grunted. “I’ll bet not." 

I started to gather up the cards that 
were strewn on the seat beside him, and 
his face brightened as he looked up. “Oh, 
you feel like some more—?" 

“I’m taking these back with me," I said 
evenly. “She doesn’t have any cards." 

“Did it ever occur to you that it might 
get to be boring sitting here by myself?" 

“I hadn’t thought of it," I answered, 
as I sorted the cards. 

For a moment there was only the 
sound of the throbbing wheels and then 
he said, “You know, I’ve got a hell of a 
gimmick for a new twist on the Friday 
roundup column. I think we’ll toss some 
ideas back and forth while it's still hot." 
“Not tonight." 

“I think maybe we better, tootsie." 
“No, not tonight," I said thickly, put¬ 
ting the decks in my pocket. 

He ran his tongue over his lips. “Why 
don’t you ask her to come in here? We 
could make it three-handed." 

“I don’t think she’d care for that.’’ 

He mimicked my voice. “You don’t 
think she’d care for that. Why not?" 

I turned to meet his gaze. “I don’t 
think she likes you, Harvey." 

His lips were bloodless and his left 
cheek began to twitch. “She doesn’t like 
Hunsecker," he cackled. “Ha. That’s 
good. 'Send that to me, will you, baby? 
I can use that for a lead. Hunsecker 
fights the world. Don’t let me forget that, 
tootsie. Call Molly and tell her to re¬ 
mind me. The little tramp with the dark 
hair doesn’t like Hunsecker. Ha. She 
collects rag dolls. Wonderful. Well?" 
His voice rose to a shout. “What are you 
standing there for?" 

“You’re sitting on the score pad," I 
said quietly. 

The train had hit top speed now. Up 
front the whistle was shrieking its warn¬ 
ing and the wheels were pounding be¬ 
neath my feet as I hurried through the 
lurching corridor to the next car. I knew 
it wasn’t just to another compartment in 
another car, to a lovely girl with deep, 
dark eyes that I was hurrying. It was the 
direction that was important, a new di¬ 
rection from which there could be no 
turning back. And I was hurrying des¬ 
perately because I was afraid I was too 
late—a couple of years too late—and I 
didn’t want it to be too late, for either 
of us. 

The End 
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It was supposed to be a little joke. But Margaret ran for the kitchen, her cap flying off behirn r 


T FORTY, George Hazlitt 
Hillsbury was an important 
dbJiL American scientist, so impor¬ 
tant that his eccentric, irascible per¬ 
sonality was readily accepted by all 
who knew him. And it amused him 
to indulge and even exaggerate these 
characteristics, though actually he was 
a very softhearted man. 

To most people he seemed austere 
and aloof. But there were times when 
he permitted a great roar to shake his 
voice, a ferocious frown to entangle 
his bushy eyebrows. However, such 
times were all part of a great fake. 
His wife Ellen had known this. But 
she had been dead for two years. It 
occurred to him now, as he stood 
horrified, listening to Margaret’s 
sobs, that somehow he had expected 
her to know this, too. 

George Hillsbury couldn’t stand 
the sight or sound of a woman cry¬ 
ing. Standing at the kitchen door, 
watching Margaret, listening to her, 
he was bewildered and unhappy. The 
last thing in the world he had intended 
was to make her cry. 

Margaret was his own age, perhaps 
a year younger. But beneath the neat 
gray dress and the starched white 
apron with its ruffles like angel’s 
wings, was the lithe figure of a young 
woman. Watching her straight, slen¬ 
der shoulders now, George could re¬ 
member the day Margaret had applied 
for the job of cook and general house¬ 
keeper. He had made Ellen follow 
him into the next room and he had 
shut the door. 

“She’s the one we want,’’ he had 
told Ellen in a subdued roar, “she 
looks like Amelia Earhart. I like 
women with freckles.” 

“But, George—” Ellen had said. 

“Amelia Earhart was a great 
woman,’’ he had insisted stubbornly, 
“and that’s good enough for me.” 

“It’s rather an odd way to deter¬ 
mine the qualifications of a cook,” 
Ellen had said in her placid way, “but 
if you want Margaret that badly, we’ll 
certainly have to have her, George.” 

So Margaret, who was a Scot and 
who did look quite a bit like Amelia 
Earhart, had come to work for George 
and Ellen. She proved to be a real 
wonder, and she ran the house as con¬ 
scientiously as though it were her 
own. 

After Ellen died and George awoke 
from the stunned loneliness into 
which he had plunged at her death, he 


came to realize more than ever how 
fortunate he was to have Margaret. 
She took care of him in her quiet, effi¬ 
cient way and seemed to know his 
habits and accept them as Ellen had. 
Margaret and his house became al¬ 
most synonymous to George. And 
the day he realized that, he began to 
worry about losing Margaret. She 
might marry and leave him. 

“How do you spend your days off, 
Margaret?” he had begun. 

“I don’t take days off, sir.” 

“Dammit,” George had shouted, 
“Ellen always gave you Thursdays 
and Sundays off. Don’t talk non¬ 
sense.” 

“That was true then, sir,” Margaret 
had said gravely, “but now—it’s dif¬ 
ferent. You can't cook, you know, 
and someone has to stay and look 
after you every day.” 

G EORGE had stared at her, really 
'appalled at the way he had taken 
her daily presence so much for 
granted. “I can eat in a restaurant, 
can’t I?” he had roared. 

“No, sir,” Margaret had said, a 
smile twitching at the corners of her 
firm, sweet mouth, “you’ve always 
said that restaurants are so noisy they 
upset your digestion . . .” 

“That’s not your worry!” George 
had said. “And from now on, I ab¬ 
solutely forbid you . . .” 

“Please, sir,” Margaret had said 
quietly, “there’s no one I care to see 
outside of . . She’d stopped and 
then gone on, “I mean, I haven't any 
place I want to go. I don’t care for 
movies much. I’d rather stay home 
and read. You have a very fine 
library, sir.” 

“Dammit,” George had roared, 
“why didn't you tell me you were try¬ 
ing to read that heavy stuff? I’ll get 
you a charge account at Brenta- 

yy 

no s . . . 

“But I like your books,” Margaret 
had insisted. “I'm reading the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire now. 
It's very interesting.” 

“Is it now?” George had burst out 
laughing. ‘Tve never been able to 
read it without falling asleep. Mar¬ 
garet, you absolutely amaze me.” 

And so, life in his house had con¬ 
tinued to be rich and good, and Mar¬ 
garet had continued to work as much 
as she seemed to want to, and nothing 
had come up to disturb their placid 
life until this morning. 


It was the letter that did it. The let¬ 
ter telling him that the foundation was 
approving the million-dollar appro¬ 
priation for George’s department. It 
had been too good to hold inside of 
himself. He had to roar about it. He 
took a great gulp of Margaret’s really 
delicious coffee. 

“Margaret,” he’d roared. 

“Yes, sir,” she answered from the 
kitchen. She came running in like a 
schoolgirl, anxiety in her pleasant 
voice, on her pretty, freckled face. 
Now her gray eyes which matched the 
gray dress were troubled and her nerv¬ 
ous hand trembled against the tiny cap 
on her light, curly hair. 

“Yes, sir,” she said again. 

She was so attractive that he 
wanted to smile at her, but it would 
have spoiled his fun. 

“This stuff!” he’d gone on roaring, 
motioning toward the coffee. “This 
stuff you brewed may be fit for an or¬ 
dinary man, but it’s not fit for me, my 
girl. I want it black, black, do you 
hear? Take it away and don’t bring it 
back until you can float a silver dollar 
in it, do you hear?” 

“Yes, sir,” Margaret said breath¬ 
lessly, “except it’s the same coffee I've 
made every morning for . . .” 

“But I'm not the same man!” 
George yelled. “I've got a million 
dollars. It just came in the mail. I 
want my coffee thick enough for a 
Turkish pasha, and I want you to 
sit down here with me and help me 
drink it.” 

That was supposed to be his little 
joke. Only Margaret broke and ran 
before his voice, her cap flying off be¬ 
hind her, and it seemed to the startled 
George that he heard a sob. 

He got up and picked up the neat 
little cap and went to the kitchen door 
and that was when he saw' Margaret 
leaning against the refrigerator, her 
eyes tight shut, her shoulders shaking. 
She was crying. 

George crossed the kitchen to her 
and put his hand on her shoulder. 

“Stop it!” he said gruffly. “Stop it! 
Do you hear me, Margaret?” 

“Yes, sir,” Margaret said, but she 
went right on crying. 

“You ought to know I was only jok¬ 
ing, Margaret. Your coffee is always 
wonderful. I love your coffee . . . 
dammit!'’ 

But Margaret's shoulders continued 
to tremble under his hand. 

“It was that letter,” he said, em¬ 


barrassed, “the letter came this 
ing. My appropriation has A 
okayed. It was just my way of t< of 
you that I got a million dollars.’ 

“Yes, I know, sir,” Margaret 
She took a wisp of white handker 
out of her pocket and blew’ her 
gently. “I am very happy for 

“Then what the devil are you 
ing for?” 

“Because you yelled at me . 

“I’ve always yelled at you!” 

“No, sir,” Margaret said qu 
“you only began yelling at me zt 
a year ago. Before that, you 
raised your voice a little.” 

“Good God!” George had ? 
lowed, then lowered his voice 
mean, I wouldn't yell at you u 
I liked you, Margaret.” The‘ 
smiled suddenly. “Why, you rerj 
ber, I used to yell at my wife a 
time and I loved my wife. Wo 
have yelled at her if . . .” Gec| 
voice faltered and he stared at 
garet, a strange, startled look i 
eyes, “if ... I hadn’t loved ... 1 

“No, sir,” Margaret said. She 
staring at George now, her low< 
caught between her teeth. She se< 
to be holding her breath. 

T HEY stood like that, fixed, 
George's scientific mind race! 
dizzy course of reason. The] 
pulled Margaret to him and kisseel 
Then he held her away and star! 
her. 

“My God,” he said with awe, 
been a great fool.” 

“Yes, sir,” Margaret said. 
“Dammit,” George said lo 
“you’ve been in love with me : 
whole year and you knew I was in * 
with you too, didn’t you?” 

Margaret's eyes were sparkling it 
more than tears. 

“Yes, sir,” she said, “ever sinao 
started yelling at me.” 

“But you knew that was w 
yelled at you. You knew it this n 
ing ...” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then why the devil did you < ? 
“Because you didn’t know it,” it 
garet said simply, “and I the m 
you'd never find out, sir.” 

“Sir?” bellowed George. “My ** 
are you going to keep on callin 
sir, after w’e’re married?” 

“No, sir,” Margaret said in a 
voice, “I'm going to call you Geo 1 
Then she burst into tears again. 
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I'M A STRANGER IN TOWN MYSEI' 

Continued from page 23 


big settlement, and let me tell you, the 
little woman gets what she goes after. It 
was a pretty smart frame.” 

“Pretty obvious, I'd say,” said Martin. 
“It would be easy to prove it was a 
frame.” 

“Would it? I don't think so. That gag 
about the girl in your room was only 
taking a bath is stale. It’s been used too 
often, and if my wife went to court with 
pictures of me and the little French girl, 
just in from Paris, I wouldn't have a 
prayer. And if I try to bring pressure on 
the girl, she can play innocent as hell. 
That’s why I didn't call the house dick in. 
She can claim that she had too much to 
drink and was taking a bath. And the 
guy with the camera—I suppose he's a 
private eye—he can claim he was hired 
to tail me "arid saw the girl go in my 
room and sneaked in and took a picture, 
and that’s all he knows about it. Yeah, 
you saved my neck this time. I suppose 
they were watching for me to get my 
room key, knowing I was coming in 
from the Coast, and when you stepped 
up and asked for the key they thought 
you were me.” He inspected Martin. 
“We got the same build. Yeah, you 
know, we look alike, except I part my 
hair in the middle.” 

“And we dress differently,” Martin 
said. 

“Yeah,” said Driscoll. “I never wore 
a tie like that.” 

“What's wrong with this tie?” Martin 
fingered the knot of the plain gray tie. 

“Well, you know, it’s too timid. I like 
a tie with confidence. Something that 
will catch the eye.” 

“Still, we do look something alike,” 
Martin said. “Are you in the movies?” 

“I’m a producer,” Driscoll said stiffly. 

“I wouldn’t mind looking like a movie 
star,” Martin said thoughtfully. “I don't 
know about a producer.” 


D RISCOLL grinned. “You’re okay,” 
he said. “But what have you got 
against the movies?” 

“Nothing,” Martin said. “I'm a 
teacher in a boys' school, and I don’t get 
out of Porthaven much.” 

“Porthaven? Do I know that school?” 
“America’s Harrow,” Martin said. 
“What’s a harrow?” 

“It's an English school.” 

“Like Eton?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Your kids wear funny hats and 
suits?” 


“No.” 

“Could do a picture on a boys’ 
school,” Barney Driscoll said. “Hasn’t 
been done lately. I might use that idea.” 
He turned his head indolently. “Tell you 
what, maybe I can get you out there as 
technical adviser. What's the name of 
that school again?” 

“Porthaven.” 

“Getting back to that girl,” Driscoll 
said. “You suppose she's really got a 
room downstairs?'’ 

“She told me this afternoon she was 
staying in the*hotel.” 

“I'm wondering,” Driscoll said 
thoughtfully. “Maybe she's on the level. 
Maybe we ought to find out.” 

He picked up the telephone and asked 
for room 1110. After a brief conversa¬ 
tion he hung up with a shrug and said, 
”So it was a frame. She was registered, 
all right. Miss Madeleine Petit, from 
Paris, France. But she’s checked out.” 

“Checked out?” Martin said, and his 
eyes brightened. “Maybe I can get her 
room!” 

He telephoned the room clerk, and 
the room was his. He arranged for a 
bellboy to be sent up to 1207 for his suit¬ 
case, while he went down to register, and 
as he left the room he picked up from a 
table the manuscript he had prepared 


for the Historical Verification / J^ 
tion, which he had left behind 
went down to make the speech. 
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Driscoll slapped his shoulder at t 
and said, “You did me a favor H 
predate it. Come and sec me sonp 

“You bet,” Martin said. 

“On the Coast,” said Barney I**, 
“Be glad to sec you any time.” 

In room 1110, Martin put thc^ 
script in the drawer of the smalls 
table, opened the suitcase and r* 
his pajamas, and somewhat un^ 
prepared for bed. With his bi-. 
suit hanging in the closet, the Ld- 
structor’s Malacca stick and the i 
and gloves laid carefully atop the 
he was stripped of the false per«* 
they had given him for a little ti» 
sat on the edge of the bed, in i 
jamas, and he was himself again- 
ous, shy, young schoolmaster cor*|l 
out of his element and in a state 
ness that was certainly no exaiM 
youth. But at least he had foiJ3 .is 
around him. He had a room of 1 | 
and his name was officially inserfdpt 
the hotel records. The thought 
a comforting sense of identity. |Kw:u 
himself again, not a man in a 
suit in a borrowed room. He let Hp: 
fall to the pillow and he was rek| « 
the first time that day. 
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T HE telephone rang the next r«pi] 
in room 1110, and Martin sl*c ken 
uneasy sleep. At the second rinHkd: 
turned to the complexities of co jAsdt 
ness. He sat upright and blii«4c2a 
morning sunlight at the telepho mY" 
reached for the instrument, not JBeOi 


awake. 


m uli 

“Vincent,” a crisp voice said. If 
vou?” 






is 


“Yes. Who’s calling?” 

“Dr. Fisher.” Hhiu 

Martin clutched the receiver, i 
was wide awake, and it all cart bl*" 
He was not prepared for a chat 
headmaster of the school. 

“Hello, hello,” the voice saief 
impatiently. “Vincent, are y 
there?” 

“Yes, Dr. Fisher,” Marti 
numbly. 

“Good heavens, man, areiHf^ 
awake yet?” T - 

“Yes, I'm awake.” 

“Then on your toes, Vincen .uLp 
did things go? You made your ft 
didn't you?” 

“Yes,” Martin said. 

“How did it go over?” 

“All right,” Martin said. 

“All right?” said Dr. Fisher. M 
suppose all right is the best I c<td I 
pect. I want to talk it over w 
Vincent. Suppose I come right U{ 

“Up?” said Martin. 

“Yes. Room 1110, isn't it?” 

“Dr. Fisher,” Martin said 
“aren’t you in Porthaven?” 

“I’m downstairs,” the headmar * 

“I flew in from Porthaven this rrr- 
I'll be right up, Vincent.” 

Martin let the receiver fall c* 
cradle and pushed himself to 
He felt panicky. It was too earl ' 1 
morning to face this issue. He 
into the bathroom, and he was si **1 
ing when Dr. Fisher knocked® 
door. The headmaster bustled 
slammed the door vigorously 
him. 

“Let's hear about it,” he said, 
a full report, Vincent.” The head, s* 
eyes W'ere bright and probing, zb*" 
down on the edge of a chair ar fl 
at Martin. 

Martin said, “I thought you | 
Porthaven, Dr. Fisher.” 

“I had unexpected business 1 !q 
Y ork, Vincent, and I thought it ^ 
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fsu r ea if I came up and stood by,” 
p^:r said. “Maybe I can take a 
ofie load off your shoulders.” 
esir,” Martin said hollowly. 
c v let’s hear the story. Did Mr. 
bl the speech?” 

ir t had been often enough on the 
• the headmaster’s office at Port- 
jt the look in Dr. Fisher’s pro- 
Z-yes on those occasions had 
fen so disturbing as the eager 
th Martin saw there now. Martin 
A urgent thinking. He could not 
•t headmaster all that had hap- 
N| i had to stall for time. After all, 
£ j»*ht, Mr. Duff had liked the 
‘H Martin had made a good im- 
|on M Duff and had been off 
j start before the mix-up in 
Jriscoll’s room. If he could find 
vy to appease Mr. Duff, and if 
i meanwhile keep the headmaster 
nmunicating with Mr. Duff, 
a chance, an outside chance, 
i risher,” he said firmly, “the 
M imt over better than I expected.” 

id?” There was a greedy shine 
r 4 sher’s eyes. “Did you work in 
n(l i ial I sent over to you?” 

L yes, I had it in my speech,” 
j 1 id. 

rs thoroughly researched,” said 
► ‘r. “I thought it might appeal 
in. Did you have a talk with 
bent?” 

Martin said hesitantly, “not 

admaster gave his head a shake, 
ped you’d follow up that speech 
incent, while the iron was hot.” 
ere interrupted. Dr. Fisher,” 
id, and remembered the ap- 
t he had made with Mr. Duff, 
e having a talk today.” 
Where?” 

house,” Martin said, 
ked you to his house, did he? 
tal at augurs well, wouldn’t you?” 
©dn't say, Dr. Fisher.” 

admaster slapped his palm on 
upf the chair. “By George, I'm 
call up Oliver Pratt. He’s the 
of the Porthaven trustees, you 
In going to ask him to lunch, 
,and let him know what we’re 
les, sir, I’ll call him up.” 

said nervously, “Don’t you 
lit would be premature, Dr. 


:eiv 
ail 
ac 

ice 
are| 


f matters to discuss with Oliver, 
said the headmaster. “What 
your appointment with Mr. 


Dr. Fisher glanced at his watch. 
“Heavens, man, it’s ten thirty now. 
You’ll have to hurry. Look, you’ve only 
shaved one side of your face!” 

Martin returned to the bathroom, and 
the headmaster followed him to the door. 
“You know, Vincent, I’m wondering if I 
should go with you this morning.” 

Martin swung about. “Oh, no!” 

“You think not!” 

“I think it would look like too much 
pressure,” Martin said. “After all, Mr. 
Duff laughed when he got your letter 
offering me as a speaker.” 

Dr. Fisher winced. “He laughed?” 

“Yes. His secretary told me he had no 
doubts why you had sent me up here.” 

“So he laughed,” Dr. Fisher said, then 
turned sudden irritation on Martin. 
“You picked a damned poor morning to 
sleep late. Now get on your toes. Mr. 
Duff has strong views about punctual¬ 
ity.” 

“Yes, I know,” Martin said. 

“You have to watch your step with 
Barton Duff,” the headmaster said. “I 
know the man well. We were First Boys 
at Porthaven, as you know, and I can 
assure you that if you once get on his 
bad side . . .” Dr. Fisher’s voice trailed 
off. 

M ARTIN parted his hair on the side, 
brushed it, and hurriedly put on his 
shirt. Dr. Fisher followed him from bu¬ 
reau to closet and back again as Martin 
dressed. 

“I couldn’t get accommodations,” he 
said. “If you don’t mind, Vincent, I’ll 
make my headquarters here in your 
room for the day.” 

“Of course,” Martin said. 

“I’ll expect a call as soon as you have 
news,” Dr. Fisher said. “I’ll be waiting 
here.” 

Martin nodded unhappily, and picked 
up his gloves and stick. The headmaster 
said, “And one more thing, Vincent. 
I’m leaving it to you to handle this, but 
if things go well, shoot high.” He slapped 
Martin’s shoulder hard. “Shoot for a 
million!” 

Martin escaped along the corridor. It 
was depressing to start out before break¬ 
fast on such a mission, and as he went 
down in the elevator his hunger re¬ 
minded him that he had passed up din¬ 
ner the night before. He found a cab at 
the hack stand in front of the hotel and 
gave the address of the Duff home on 
Fifth Avenue. 

It was an austere limestone mansion, 
facing Central Park. The lower windows 
were barred, and he remembered un- 
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“In a democracy such as ours, Clinton, I am free 
to vote for any candidate your mother and I like” 
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Never Before! A Real OIL PAINT 
that Reall y COVERS IN ONE COAT 
yet Reall y WASHES LIKE NEW! 



Novor Baton ... a one-coat, inside paint that 
ready covers in one coat... yet really washes 
like new! 

Hater Before ... but now the famous “Dutch 
Boy” brings it to you *. . the revolutionary 
new “Dutch Boy WONSOVER” ... the paint 
that has done the “impossible” by com¬ 
bining complete covering power with complete 
washability! 

Never Before such covering power in a real oil 
flat paint! Just once over drab, dull rooms 
... and you’ll be won over to “ WONSOVER”! 
It transforms old surfaces in one magic 
stroke.Covers anything in one 
coat . . . walls, woodwork, 
brick, even wallpaper and 
water-mixed paints! 

No mixing! No muss! No 
after odor! No marks from 
brush or roller! “Dutch Boy 
WONSOVER” goes on with 
creamy smoothness, dries to 
a flat finish of flawless beauty! 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 

Central Offices: 

HI Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Never Before such an easy-to-clean one-coat 
paint! “WONSOVER” offers the long life of a 
genuine oil paint plus something new! Its sur¬ 
face is unbelievably easy to wash, hard to wash 
away. Stains, even ink, don’t sink in, so they 
wash right off! 

Never Before such a dream paint! Prove every 
statement with your own eyes, in your own 
home, just as we have in laboratory tests. 

The colors? Fresh tints, soft shades, modern, 
deep tones and white white! 

Give “WONSOVER” the once over at your 
“Dutch Boy” Dealer’s today! See his name in 
your classified telephone directory. 
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RECIPE FOR RELAXATION . . . Go fishin'! There's nothing like 
a few hours on lake or stream with rod and reel to banish 
the "world's worries." If you're a fisherman, we don't hove 
to tell you it's the world's best sport. 

HORROCKS IBBOTSON CO./ UTICA, N.Y. 

Manufacturers of the largest line of fishing tackle In the world. 
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SEE ◄TD> RODS 


means HORROCKS IBBOTSON 

For fly fishing, bait casling, still fishing, Irolling, or 
"just fishin'" H-l rads are laps. 


’ " 7_ _z fr--. - 


Cascade Fly Rod 

Gonulne Tonkin Cano plastic Imprognoted 
and laminated for greater strength, reslll* 
ency end weather proofing. 



SEE 


<i> 

^H-l r 


HI Test Tubular Sleel Casling Rad 

Finest olloyed seamless steel tubing for 
lithe, llghtnlng-fost octlon. Streomllned, 
offset hondte. Positive reel lack* 


REELS 


means HORROCKS IBBOTSQN 

There's an H-l reel for every fisherman and every 
kind of fishing. They're built for better casting and 
long, trouble-free service. 







Ullca Autamallc 
Now streamlined design. Free 
stripping, lightest weight, 
greotest line capacity of ony 
automatic reel mode. 


National Sportsman 
low In price—-high In voluo. 
Of strong, light bokolite, No 
shorp edges lo weor line. 


Gold Seal Anti-Backla 
No fishing timo lost unsn< 

Ing lino with thh reel. II vflll 
moke you o batter coster. 
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H-l n 


LINES 


-I means HORROCKS IBBOTSON 

H-l lines are smaolher casting, longer lasting. They're 
buill lo exacting standards in lhe industry's newest, 
mast modern line planl. 

.Xy hi 
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OLD GOLD 
Silk Fly Line 

Level or Topered — pliable, 
gloss smooth oil finish. Won't 
water log or become tacky 
evon offer years of service. 


OLD HI'S FAVORITE 
Nylan Ball Casling Line 
Uniformly strong and duroble. 
Water repellent. Costs forlher, 
smoother. 




HI-TEST 

Silk Bait Casling Line 
The finest silk line you can 
buy. Eoch lhrood walor- 
proofed before broldlng. 




SEE <nr> LURES 


H-l means HORROCKS IBBOTSON 

Flies, streamers, plugs, spoons—lures of every kind 
and lype—as well as hooks, leaders, and a com* 
plele selection of accessories—are produced by H-l. 
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AT YOUR DEALER'S 



RODS 



FREE — 

"Fishing for the Millions/’ 
Old Hi's new book. Write 
Dept. S, H-l Company, 
Utica. N.Y. 


REELS 


LINES 


LURES 


FOR EVERY KIND OF FISHING 


FIGHT POLLUTION —CLEAN WATERS MEAN BETTER FISHING 


comfortably that the bars had been in¬ 
stalled as a safeguard agatnst reporters 
and cameramen, particularly camera¬ 
men. He went up the steps and pushed a 
brass bell button. The door was opened 
by a butler, and Martin’s nervousness in¬ 
creased. He said, “1 want to see Mr. 
Duff.*’ 

“Do you have an appointment, sir?” 
“1 think so,” Martin said. “I’m Mr. 
Vincent.” 

“You’re expected.” the butler said. 
“This way, please.” He led Martin to a 
door to the left of the entrance and 
opened it. “Wait in there.” 

It was a small office, with a window 
overlooking the park. Martin dropped 
into a leather chair next to a desk, and 
lighted a cigarette. 

H E HAD smoked it to a butt before 
the door was opened again and 
Mary Edmonds entered. He rose and 
smiled, but received no answering smile 
from her. -She went around behind the 
desk, laid her palms on top of it, and 
looked at him coldly. 

“What’s the price?” she said. 

' “What’s what price?” 

“Please don’t fence with me, Mr. Vin¬ 
cent, or whoever you are. Suppose you 
tell me what you want out of this?” 

“I came up here to explain the whole 
thing,” he said. “I think I can make 
Mr. Duff see that it was all an innocent 
error, if he’ll only see me. He left last 
night before the facts were known.” 

“All that interests Mr. Duff is that 
photograph,” Miss Edmonds said. “And 
the negative, of course. He wants that 
photograph.” 

‘7 don’t have the photograph,” Mar¬ 
tin began, but the telephone on Miss 
Edmonds’ desk interrupted. She reached 
for it and he dropped again into his 
chair. 

“Yes,” she said. “Yes, I’m ready for 
the Porthaven call.” She looked thought¬ 
fully at Martin as she waited, the receiver 
at her ear. “Hello, Dr. Fisher? . . . No, I 
don’t want the acting headmaster. I want 
Dr. Fisher. . . . Oh, he’s out of town. 
This is Miss Edmonds, secretary to Bar¬ 
ton Duff . . . Yes, I wanted to ask Dr. 
Fisher about Mr. Vincent . . . Oh, yes, 
he showed up, all right. Will you de¬ 
scribe him, please,” She listened, and 
Martin could follow the description as 
her eyes followed his anatomy, point by 
point. “Yes.” she said, “it seems to fit. 
Thank you.” She hung up, and said to 
Martin, “So you are Mr. Vincent.” 

“If you let me talk to Mr. Duff,*’ he 
said, “I can clear this up.” 

“If Mr. Duff wants to talk to you, he’ll 
let me know,” Miss Edmonds said crisply. 
“Then I’ll let you know.” 


Martin drew in a long breath,<_ 
his fists. He said angrily, “ You’ri 
hearted woman, Miss Edmonds] 
“That’s my job.” 

“Do you arrange your perse 
suit your job?” He shook h] 
“I don't think so. I think you cn 
think you like to make the most| 
secondhand power. You get 
of satisfaction out of it.” 

“Oh. my God!” said Mary Ed 
“Well, look,” Martin said. “Wl 
you give me a chance to explain? [ 
isn’t my fault. I didn’t ask for thi| 
ment. See here. I’m just a teac 
I want is to be let alone so 
finish up a book I’m working on. | 
want to come up here to see Mr. I 
somebody had to come, becau<( 
something is done for Portha 
school will fold up. They picke 
cause I know something about hil 
they dressed me up and sent mcl 
York.” 

“They dressed you up?” A| 
interest came into the calm blue \ 
“I never went in for clothes,”) 
“I mean I usually wear tweeds ar 
a pipe, and I parted my hair in th] 
until yesterday.” 

“Is that bad—parting your 
middle?” 

“I have a cowlick,” he explail 
doesn’t show when it’s parted on] 
And I never wore a starched 
carried a stick until yesterday, 
said 1 had to be sober and industJ 
neat, so I did the best I could.”) 

“Did you say sober?” Mary 
smiled. 

“I know I had a couple too i 
said, and shrugged. “I told 
make a mess of it, and I dii] 
shouldn’t be held against Portb 
think it’s only fair to give me a i 
explain the facts to Mr. Duff.” 

“That*s a fine, straightforv 
ment,” said Mary Edmonds, 
irony in her tone, but she avc 
eyes. She gazed out the wir 
tapped a pencil against her te 
“Oh, the hell with it!” Shi 
suddenly, “All right. I’ll see wf 
do. I don’t like being called flinl 
I don’t like that at all.” She ro| 
feet. “Come on. We’ll try to < 
before the show starts. It‘s air 
for the morning movie.” 

He followed her out the door I 
walked side by side up a wide| 
stairs. Miss Edmonds used a 
fume and she had a casual, gracj 
of walking. Perhaps, he thouglj 
ever cracked through that extel 
would find an unexpected sorf 
As Mary put her hand on 
knob at the head of the stairs] 
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Peerless Quality 


Since 1888 there has heen no compromise with quality in 
the building of world famous Lester Grand Pianos. 
Three generations of the same family have steadfastly ad¬ 
hered to the founder's policy of using only the finest 
craftsmanship and materials. 

Distinguished hy glorious tone, full volume and responsive 
touch, today's models are more beautiful thati ever . . . the 
ideal selection for home or concert stage. 

Whether your choice is the regal 8-foot, 11-inch Concert 
Grand pictured, or any of the complete line of Lester Grand 
Pianos ... it will he a lifetime investment in true musical 
excellence. 

Your dealer will he happy to show you the genuine Betsy 
Ross Spinet . , . made ONLY hy the Lester Piano Manu¬ 
facturing Company, Inc. 


Foreign Soles Representatives: H. A, ASTlETT & CO., 77 Williom Street, New York 5, N, Y. 


A BEAUTIFUL PIANO WITH A MAGNIFICENT TONE 



SOLD BY AMERICA’S FOREMOST PLANO DEALERS 


LESTER PIANO MANUFACTURING CO., Inc., LESTER 13, PA. 

Send me your 24-page illu«- Name_ 

trated booh showing piano . . 

Addre**_ ; _ 

arrangement in the home. 

(Enel ose 10c for postage.) City_State_ 
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called from the floor above, “Have you 
settled it, Mary?” 

Martin looked up, saw Barton Duff 
coming heavy-footed down the stairs. 
The broad planes of his face were set in 
a scowl. Martin said, “Mr. Duff, 1 can 
explain all this to you.” 

“Never mind your explanations,” 
Barton Duff said forcefully. “Just hand 
over that photograph.” 

“I don’t have it, Mr. Duff,” Martin 
said. “I don’t know who does. But I 
can explain how it happened. It was a 
plot by Mr. Driscoll's wife to frame him 
for a divorce. That’s why the girl was in 
the room, taking a bath, and that’s why 
the man was there with a camera. He 
was a private detective. They mistook 
me for Mr. Driscoll, because we look 
something alike.” 

“And who are you?” said Barton Duff. 

M ARY EDMONDS said softly, “He 
really is Mr. Vincent of the Port- 
haven School.' I got my call through.” 

“Is that so?” said Mr. Duff. “Well, I 
must say I’m sorry to see a Porthaven 
boy mixed up in it.” 

“Mixed up in what, Mr. Duff?” Martin 
said helplessly. 

“I think I know the price of that photo¬ 
graph,” said Mr. Duff. “The idea is to 
close up the Historical Verification Asso¬ 
ciation, isn’t it? That's the price of the 
photograph, isn't it?” He gave Martin a 
keen glance. “Well, you can go back and 
tell Mr. Driscoll and all the rest of the 
cabal that it won’t work. The H.V.A. 
will continue.” He glared at Martin. 
“It’s a clever plan. I concede that. Dis¬ 
credit Barton Duff and you discredit the 
H.V.A Which newspaper is going to 
run that photograph, young man?” 

“Why, Mr. Duff,” Martin said. “No 
newspaper would print that photograph.” 
“They refused, did they?” 

“I mean they just wouldn’t print it,” 
Martin said. “The newspapers don’t do 
that kind of thing.” 

“The papers are always trying to steal 
my photograph,” said Mr. Duff. “Some 
papers would pay well for that picture.” 
His eyes were half closed. “As a matter 
of fact, I'll pay a reasonable price myself, 
if that’s what you're after.” 

“Mr. Duff, believe me, I never saw 
Barney Driscoll until last night,” Martin 
said. “I never even heard of him. I got 
into his room by mistake. It's no plot.'’ 

Mr. Duff held up his hand. “Young 
man, I find it somewhat coincidental that 
you obtained access to Mr. Driscoll’s 
room, that you found an excuse to send 
me up there alone, that a young girl was 
waiting in a state of undress, that a man 
with a camera was hiding there and that 
Driscoll himself walked in to climax the 
scene.” He shrugged his shoulders. 
“Possibly I’m unduly suspicious. I don't 
know. But I would not be surprised to 
see the motion-picture industry go all out 
to stop me, and I think this is an attempt. 
I will continue to think so until I have 
that photograph, and the negative, in my 
hand. If you have anything further to 
say to me, bring me that photograph and 
I'll listen.” 

The butler opened the door behind 
Martin and said, “I am ready with the 
film, Mr. Duff.” 

“Good,” said Barton Duff. “When the 
picture is over, I want you to get all the 
afternoon papers. Tell the newsstand to 
deliver all editions as they come up.” He 
passed through the doorway and 
slammed the door hard. 

Mary Edmonds said softly, “I told you 
there was no use talking to him.” 

“Does he really think it's a plot by the 
motion-picture industry to discredit him? 
That’s absurd.” 

“The movies have done crazier things,” 
she said, and smiled. “And Mr. Duff 
sees a lot of movies. And see here, if this 
alleged private detective was shadowing 
Mr. Driscoll, why did he take a photo¬ 
graph of Barton Duff? Do they look 
alike, too?” 



“No,” Martin said glumly. 

“So,” said Mary Edmonds, “the * 
was taken, and whether Barncv l*. 
has it or not, it's dynamite so far i 
Duff is concerned. Several ncw:«^ 
would be delighted to print it. 
know, Mr. Duff never allows his K* 
graph to be taken. Not since he * 
hair. Once we caught a camerara * 
the roof next door, waiting to ge 
of Mr. Duff in his shorts, jumping 

“Jumping rope?” Martin said. 

She flushed. “For exercise, of 
That time the butler broke the 
camera.” 

“Whatever the facts may be,” i 
said, “I suppose I’ll never get an, 
with Barton Duff, will I?” 

“What do you think, ML Vine] 

“Or with you,” Martin said. 

She had started down the sta 
quickly turned. “What do you it 
that?'’ Her tone was chilly. 

“I mean I'll never get you on ii 
You’re still against me, aren’t yo 

“I never take sides, Mr. VinceJ 
said quietly, and moved on do 
stairs. 

Martin followed, but at the fooj 
stairs she turned toward her offiJ 
out a backward glance, saying, 
let yourself out, can’t you?” He J 
the door close behind her, then v 
out to the sunlight of Fifth AvenJ 

He crossed at the corner and a 
onto a bench set against the sto' 
enclosing Central Park. He reacl 
his pipe, and sighed as he rem< 
once more that he had left 
haven. He took out a cigare^ 
lighted it. As he put out the m 
noticed the book of matches in h 
contained an advertisement for t| 
Pigalle—no cover charge, two 
nightly. The thing for him to 
thought, was to get pleasantly 
that evening, take in a night club 
town. After all, it would be 
chance for some time. He was pra 
out of a job. 

He thought of Dr. James G. 
waiting for his call in the Hotd 
brook, and decided that he wa 
hurry to return to the hotel. Dr 
could wait. He would put off the 
ing as long as possible, but event 
would have to tell the whole stJ 
admit that he had withheld a 
facts from the headmaster. He wa 
sure how Dr. Fisher would react 


emel 
it il 


M ARTIN threw his cigarette| 
ground and stamped on it. 
been doing his work, minding hi 
ness. It was unfair to send him [ 
mission. It was unfair to blame 
his failure, but he was sure that h<« 
be blamed. Dr. Fisher would havl 
grounds for dismissing him, and 
he were lucky enough to find ■ 
post he would not find it easy to < # 
recommendation from the heac * 


He'd have to let his book on ec 


go, for the time being. He'd havo 
some sort of job. 

A low voice said, “What are yc£ 
to accomplish sitting on a parke 
Mr. Vincent?” 

He looked up into Mary Ec o 
mocking blue eyes. He got to 1 
“What is there to accomplish?’ 

“You don’t mean you've give v 
Her eyes shone. “Is this the tn»P 
haven spirit?” 

Martin shrugged. “You said "4 
it was hopeless.” Ma 

“Still, aren’t you giving up> 
easily?” N 

There was color in her cheeks,^ J 
enigmatic smile was there agai II 
pressed at the corners of her lij 1 
suppressing impish laughter. N 

frowned and said, “You seem to * 

b cc 


Wh; 


of fun out of needling me. 

I possibly do?” 

‘Td say get that photograph. ^ 
what Mr. Duff wants.” 

“I haven’t the least idea where ^ 
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Union Pacific Railroad 

Room No. 202, Omaha 2, Nebraska 

I am interested in a train trip to the following 
region. Please send booklet; 

(Nam* region) 

Name._*. 

Street.. 

City.State. 


Mail coupon for free, colorful booklet describ¬ 
ing Yellowstone or any other of these vaca¬ 
tion regions: 

Sun Volley • California • Colorado • 
Utah-Arizona National Parks • Pacific 
Northwest • Hoover Dam • Dude Ranches 


! euowsto* 


'Sjod& National 


. . . where Nature performs thrilling 
feats of magic. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 

'£o€uZ o/ £feea*Fi&ne'i4 


Union Pacific’s smartly appointed, 
air conditioned trains take you in 
restful comfort to West Yellowstone 
Gateway, most popular rail entrance 
and nearest to famous Old Faithful 
Geyser. 

Go/ng Union Pacific , you con conveniently 
stop over ot historic Salt Lake City 
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What if jobs had to be bought*! 


Suppose there were no venture dol¬ 
lars available as “growing money” for 
industry. No investors willing to share 
business ownership, and the risks 
that go with it. No profits to plow 
back into production facilities. 

Suppose, instead, that each employee 
had to pay what his job costs —for 
machines, raw materials, a place to 
work... all the million and one things 
required to start a business and keep 
it going. 

The plain fact is that every single 
job in modern industry represents 
an investment by someone of about 


$6,000! That’s the average amount 
expended for plants, tools and mate¬ 
rials per employee! 

Surely, there could be no more con¬ 
vincing demonstration of the value to 
all of us of those millions upon millions 
of Americans who save and then en¬ 
trust their surplus funds to industry. 
They buy the new tools; they build the 
new factories. Without them, the up¬ 
ward march of the nation’s standard 
of living would soon come to a halt. 

This is why the New York Stock 
Exchange, the nation’s principal mar¬ 
ket place for investors, urges that 



the policies of our government e ' ( 
shaped that they give due consie 
tion to the invested dollar. That ol 
is vital to the welfare of all our ppl 
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|get it,” Martin said. “And even 
11 haven’t time.” 
haven’t you time? You don’t 
be doing anything but taking it 
I a park bench.” 

[a felt a prickle of irritation. She 
smiling, and he did not like that 
hey were standing close together, 
| each other’s eyes, and his impulse 
catch her by the shoulders and 
Ler—to grab her and kiss that 
f irritating smile off her face. The 
| disturbed him and he sat down 
i the bench. 

lit one hand contritely on his arm. 
dw, I came out here because you 
to downcast, all alone on the 
| But don’t you think it’s all pretty 
You came here to make a big 
|on on Mr. Duff, all slicked up 
• hair parted on the side, and you 
did make an impression, then 
|igled yourself up in the most 
ness. Don’t you see the funny 
|t at all?” 

' he said. “I’ll tell you why. Dr. 

in town. He’s waiting now in 
|l room for news from me. The 
haven’t time is that Dr. Fisher 
out the whole story before I 
rssibly get the photograph, and 
be the finish of me.” 
sn’t know?” 

Martin said. “He doesn’t 

pon’t he understand, if you ex- 
ill to him? 

|wouldn’t try to understand,” 
aid. “To tell you the truth, Miss 
s, he’s looking for an excuse to 
: me. He’s not satisfied with my 
lit is.” 

}’t you a good teacher?” 

■ shrugged. “I think I’m a good 
but Dr. Fisher thinks I’m too 


:et first 
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lax. He believes in discipline, and he’ll 
blame the whole situation on what he 
calls my laxness.” 

“I wonder,” Mary Edmonds said 
softly, looking down at Martin. “Is he 
jealous of you?” 

“Jealous? Why should he be?” 

“I’ll bet you’re a good teacher,” Mary 
said. “You’re so serious, and, I gather 
from our conversation yesterday, you’re 
a little bit of an idealist. And I’ll bet the 
kids like you, too.” 

“Yes, I get on with the kids, all right.” 
“I bet he’s jealous, all right,” Mary 
said. “From the way Mr. Duff speaks of 
him, he’s the kind of man who wouldn’t 
like an ahibitious young teacher under 
him writing a book.” 

“He’s strict, at least,” Martin said. 
“My contract won’t be renewed after 
this. I’m sure of that.” 

“You know what I do when I feel the 
way you look? I take a walk in the park 
and watch the kids sail their boats.” 

“What can I accomplish,” Martin said 
shortly, “taking a walk in the park?” 
“Come on. It will do you good.” 

H E GOT up and walked with her to¬ 
ward the park entrance a block 
away. His hands were deep in the pockets 
of his coat and he moved slowly, kicking 
at a stone on the walk. From time to time 
she glanced at his face, and at last she 
said, “Is your job so important to you?” 
“It’s not just my job.” 

“Oh, I see. It’s your book.” 

“It’s not just the book, either.” 

“Then my goodness, what is it?” 

“Well, I’m interested in education,” 
Martin said. “That’s my career. I like 
it. But this mess is going to make it hard 
for me. I’ll never get a decent recom¬ 
mendation out of Dr. Fisher. This story 
will spread, and Dr. Fisher will give it a 
little extra push. It will spread how this 
quiet young teacher in a boys’ school 
went to New York and was caught with 
an undressed French girl in his room. It 
will just about finish me in education.” 

They were on a gently curving walk, 
above the boat pond. Her fingers gently 
pressed his arm and she said, “Then why 
don’t you do something?” 

“I told you why. There isn’t time.” 
“Look, Mr. Duff is seeing the morning 
movie. He won’t be disturbed until it’s 
over at a quarter to one. I can see to it 
that no calls come through for him after 
that, so how can Dr. Fisher find out? 
That will give you time.” 

Martin stopped short and looked 
down at her. “Miss Edmonds, I can’t 
quite figure you out.” 

“No?” Her voice sharpened. “Is it 
necessary to figure me out?” 

“I mean sometimes I think you want 
to give me a break, and sometimes I 
think you like to pull the wings off butter¬ 
flies.” 

“I’m simply a flinthearted secretary,” 
said Mary. “But I’m not inhuman. How 
about it? You’ve got time. You shouldn’t 
waste it.” 

“I won’t,” Martin said, and squared his 
shoulders. “I think my best chance is to 
ask Barney Driscoll to get the name of 
that detective from his wife. That’s the 
one lead I have. The girl disappeared. 
She checked out of her room last night. 
As a matter of fact, it’s my room now.” 

Mary Edmonds grinned and said, 
“Better keep the door locked.” 

“Yes,” he said sourly. 

“Incidentally,” she said, “what hap¬ 
pened to your gloves and stick?” 

He looked down at his hands. “I 
must have left them in your office. I’ll 
need that stick. I borrowed it from the 
Latin instructor at Porthaven.” 

“You look better without it,” she said. 
“A little more believable.” 

“I borrowed this suit, too.” 

She looked at his earnest face and sud¬ 
denly began to laugh. He frowned. 
“What’s so funny?” 

“You should have worn your nice old 
tweeds,” she said. “And smoked your 
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pipe And left your hair parted in the 
middle, cowlick and all. That would 
have made a better impression on Mr. 
Duff." 

"It seems I did everything wrong," he 
said gloomily. "Not that it will surprise 
anybody.” 

"Are you getting back into that mood 
again?” She gestured impatiently. 

"No," Martin said. He hailed a cruis¬ 
ing cab. As he turned to say goodby, she 
said, “I’m wondering if I ought to go 
along. As the representative of Mr. Duff, 
I mean.” 

Martin frowned, "I see. Mr. Duff 
sent you out here to talk’to me, didn’t 
he?" 

"No, he didn’t. But he wants that 
photograph, and I think it’s my duty to 
go along and lend a hand. Don’t you?" 
"And to check up," Martin said. 

She grinned. "That’s right. To check 
up." 

Martin liked her smile a little better. 
He said, "Let’s go,” and opened the door. 

A S THE cab moved away, he mur- 
_ mured, "I'm glad you’re coming. 
You know, Miss Edmonds, you’re good 
for my morale." That,'he thought, was 
true: she was exceedingly good for his 
morale. He told the driver to go to the 
Hotel Westbrook, and brought out ciga¬ 
rettes. As he held a light for her, she no¬ 
ticed the oversize book of paper matches, 
and her eyebrows went up. 

"The Club Pigalle?” she said. "Only 
in town since yesterday, but you’ve been 
around, haven’t you?” 

"I’ve never been there," he said. "I 
suppose they came with the cigarettes.” 
He shook his head. "Except I bought the 
cigarettes in Porthaven. I haven’t bought 
any in New York." He dropped the 
matches back into his pocket, nodded. 
*"I remember. I picked them up last 
night in Driscoll’s room." 

The taxi was moving south on Madi¬ 
son Avenue. Mary said softly, "You 
know, you’re a strange guy." 

"Why?” 

"Well, you sit there smoking cigarettes, 
but you don’t like cigarettes, do you?” 

"I prefer my pipe." 

"Then why don’t you smoke a pipe?" 
"I left my pipe in Porthaven," he said. 
"You see, I . . .’’ 

"You wanted to make an impression," 
she broke in. The irritating smile was in 
evidence again. 

"Not exactly. You see, the fellow who 
owns this suit didn’t want me packing a 
pipe around in it.” 

"You intend to have it cleaned and 
pressed before you return it, don’t you?” 
"Of course." 

"Then for God’s sake, Mr. Vincent, 
buy yourself a pipe!” She leaned for¬ 
ward. "Driver, stop somewhere so the 
man can buy a pipe." She sank back 
again beside Martin. "Do you always 
do precisely what’s expected of you?" 

Martin shrugged. "I never gave it 
much thought." 

"You gave plenty of thought to not 
having a pipe." 

The cab drew up to the curb and the 
driver said, "Here you are, sir." 

"Go ahead," said Mary. "Buy one." 
Martin bought pipe and tobacco 
pouch. He filled the pipe and lighted it, 
and returned to the cab, carrying the 
pouch in his hand. As the taxicab moved 
on, Mary said, "Go on, stick it in your 
pocket.” 

He looked at the tobacco pouch, 
grinned, and put it away. Sucking in the 
sharp tobacco from the new pipe, he felt 
much better. He felt that he could think 
more clearly, and the problems which 
had seemed so sprawling and fuzzy a 
short time ago were in a little better focus. 

"On second thought,” he said as the 
cab stopped at the Hotel Westbrook, "I’d 
better go up and see Driscoll alone. I 
think you’d better not come up.” 

"In that case." she said. “I just came 
along for the ride." 


"For a drink," Martin said. » 
went into the hotel and Mary M 
slowly, her lips pursed in 
"Maybe for lunch," he said. "It's! 
noon. Will you have lunch with n 
She hesitated only an instant.fi 
right.” She gave him an angled ^ 
"So you don’t want me to see Dri# 
Martin was offended. "If you’Baiiat 
suspicious, come ahead.” H D 

"Oh, all right,” said Mary. "Y Aid 
Driscoll. I’ll wait here in the lob T t 
As Martin was steering her to 
a voice called his name. He * 

From the direction of the cigar 
the squat, paunchy figure of Dr. Hill 
was bearing down on them. I1ieMj>a 
a smile on his face, and he actuall 
out his hand as he approached. 

"Well, well, how did it go?” 

"Dr, Fisher," Martin said, "thisH^aiic 
lady is Mr. Duff’s secretary. M M/d 
monds—Dr. Fisher." to a 

"Oh, I see," the headmaster said 
Martin a conspirator's glance. 'tM'iD 
you do, Miss Edmonds." His halt gl; 
veloped hers, and he came near v m,M\ 
at Martin over her head. 

"If you’ll excuse us," Marti 
hastily, "Miss Edmonds and I are 
lunch together." 

"Oh, but you have an errand,’ 
said. "Why don't I stay here ar 
with Dr. Fisher? That is, if he has 
"All the time in the world,” the 
master said. "But if you'll exc 
Miss Edmonds, I’d like a word w 
Vincent." * _ 

He drew Martin aside, whisper J.. [ 0 
it settled, Vincent?" 

Martin pulled away from Dr. HflLjfj 
eager hand on his elbow. "Give nr (| 
Nothing is settled yet.” 

Dr. Fisher glanced over his shot 
Mary. "A very sound procedure, 
the young lady out to lunch. Very 
Vincent. Keep plugging away.” 

"Yes," Martin said and tried t< 
on, but the headmaster’s hand d 
him. 

"I’m waiting for Oliver Pratt,” I 
"He’s on his way, Martin.” 

"You called him up?” 

"That’s right. We’re having lun* 
at the hotel." 

Martin escaped to the elevate 
Dr, Fisher walked back to join m 
Martin w'as thankful that Mai|S 
chosen to keep the headmaster ocr 
but he wondered if her motive was^ e 
to check thoroughly on him. Umfl T 
present circumstances, he was ccfi •' 

that Dr. Fisher would give a eood r : 

° w 1 'us pi 





M ARTIN got off at the twelfth 
and knocked on the door o 4 
1207. A voice called, "Who is it?’ 
"Martin Vincent." 

"Who?” 

"Don’t you remember me, Mifl 
coll? Last night." 

"Sure," said Barney Driscol 
opened the door. "Come in. I > 
talk to you.” He waved to a chai 
down. A drink?” 

"No, thanks,” Martin said. 
Driscoll went to the mirror to 
knotting a necktie that was faff 
timid. He said over his shoulde” 1 
you what I want. I want an ou ^ 
that story idea of yours." 

"What idea?" 

"The boys’-school idea you we ll 
ing about last night. Work me up < 
line. A couple of paragraphs.” 

Martin blinked. "Mr. Driscc 
was your idea. It wasn't mine. ^ 
now I want to get the name of tha **' 
tive your wife hired.” 

"How should I know who he i hi 
"Your wife could tell you.” 
Driscoll grinned. "What you v U 
to do, call her up and say, ‘Swe»-* 
give me the name of that private - 
got trying to frame me?’ ’ 

"I guess not,” Martin said. "Buna 
if I talked to her I could get thipi 
Where can I get in touch with her* 
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call the Coast,” Barney 
“That is, if you knew 


rat 
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i 16 
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could 
said. 

He to call.” 

V tin groaned. “She’s out in Cali- 

m?” 

rj at’s right. She’s there somewhere. 
I know just where. Santa Monica, 
leard.” 

tin hesitated an instant. Some- 
w Barney Driscoll’s attitudes and 
its seemed a little overdone, not 
fl.believable. He said, “Maybe you 
*that detective vourself, Mr. Dris- 

I 

%;? Huh? What do you mean?” 
«iad a talk this morning with Barton 
Martin said. “He thinks maybe 
i red the guy to take pictures. He 
m you’re part of a plot to discredit 
\ ad break up the Historical Verifi- 
k Association.” 

| ley Driscoll’s mouth opened wide, 
|;ttled into a grin. “Is he nuts?” 
rouldn’t say so,” Martin said. “Did 
) it, Mr. Driscoll?” 

• r God’s sake,” Driscoll said. il Vm 
ts. 1 wouldn’t want to buck Barton 
That guy’s too big. He could 
me; I couldn’t break him. I tell 
’d like to have him working with 
f against us. I got nothing against 
V.A. Matter of fact, it’s not a bad 
What the industry ought to do is 
over. That’s the way pictures got 
they are, by absorbing their 


bn you don’t have that photo- 

1, no. Look here, I don’t want 
Duff thinking I’m laying for him. 
bll him if I can help in any way, 
me. Maybe I’d better call him.” 
ybe not,” Martin said. “Not un¬ 
get that picture.” 

:e. Can’t you find that dame was 
st night?” 

on’t know how,” Martin said. He 
slowly toward the door, turned 
s hand on the knob. “By the way, 
s a good place to take a girl for 
I’m a stranger in town.” 
u like French food? Try the 
sse, on Fiftieth Street. Matter of 
m having lunch there myself.” 
ay,” Martin said. “Thanks.” 
lg down in the elevator, Martin 
t that it was very nearly impossi- 
ind Madeleine Petit, but the prob- 
3 not have his full attention. He 
t instead of luncheon at the 
;se with Mary Edmonds. Defi- 
that girl was good for his morale, 
k out his pipe and filled it, and the 
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bowl was glowing when he stepped out of 
the elevator into the lobby. 

Mary and Dr. Fisher were not where 
he had left them. He circled the lobby, 
then tried the bar. They were at a table 
near the windows, and with them was a 
heavy man with yellowish skin and loose, 
full iips. Dr. Fisher got to his feet as 
Martin approached, and was ready with 
a hearty handshake. The loose-lipped 
man gave him a keen glance of appraisal. 

“My boy, I want you to meet Oliver 
Pratt, the chairman of the trustees,” said 
Dr. Fisher. “Oliver, this is the young 
teacher we’ve been talking about.” 

M R. PRATT gave Martin’s hand a 
firm shake, then withdrew his own 
hand immediately and transferred it to a 
Manhattan. “I’ve heard a good report of 
you, Mr. Vincent,” he said. “I was al¬ 
ready informed as to your record at the 
school. Sit down. The cocktails are on 
the board of trustees today. What will 
it be?” 

“I’ll have a Manhattan, too,” Martin 
said, and sat down. 

“Vincent, Miss Edmonds has been tell¬ 
ing us that you made a very fine speech 
last night,” said Dr. Fisher. “Mr. Duff 
had some nice things to say about you, 
and I believe you have a friend at court.” 
He beamed at Mary. “Am I right, Miss 
Edmonds?” 

“Quite right,” Mary said. “I like to 
see a Porthaven boy make good.” 

“Oliver,” said Dr. Fisher leaning across 
the small table. “What do you say we 
call old Pudd’n up?” 

“Call who?” said Mr. Pratt. 

“Mr. Duff. Pudd’n, we used to call 
him at Porthaven.” 

Mary said hastily, “I’m afraid Mr. 
Duff won’t be available, Dr. Fisher. This 
is a busy day for him.” 

“And I think you’d better wait,” 
Martin said nervously. “Give me a little 
more time.” 

“Mr. Vincent is the man in the field,” 
Oliver Pratt said. “Let’s listen to Mr. 
Vincent.” 

Martin gulped his Manhattan as soon 
as the waiter placed the glass in front of 
him. Mary gave him a meaningful glance 
and said, “Maybe I’d better make that 
telephone call now, Mr. Vincent.” 

“Telephone call?” Martin said blankly. 
“The telephone call to end all tele¬ 
phone calls,” Mary said, with a significant 
smile. 

Martin understood and said, “You 
bet.” 

She went to the telephone bt)oth, and 
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as she was out of. hearing Dr 
said expansively, “Our Mr. 
|it has disclosed unsuspected 
Oliver. Winning over Mr. 
secretary is a master stroke, I 
| say.” 

d job,” said Oliver Pratt, with a 
[rin. “Now let’s hear just how we 
rith Mr. Duff. You saw him this 
Lg, I understand.” 

L” Martin said. 

Si,” said Dr. Fisher, after a pause. 

up, Vincent. How did it go?” 

| Duff was very busy,” Martin said, 
us about to run off a motion pic- 
nd we didn’t have much time to 

Ij’re seeing him later, aren’t you?” 
r Martin said, “naturally.” 

|en the picture is over?” 

Martin said. 

Jimmy, we’re going to leave all 
Mr. Vincent,” Oliver Pratt said, 
ver, we will expect immediate 
[om you, young man. Dr. Fisher 
*. ill take care of the details, when 
r comes. Mr. Duff does consider- 
|usiness through my bank, you 
und I might say that I have a cer- 
uence with him. When the time 
| I’ll be happy to throw my weight 
vhat it’s worth. We'll await word 

|re having lunch here at the West- 
1 said Dr. Fisher. “You can have 
, Vincent.” 

Martin said. 

we have another cocktail?” said 
ratt, and looked around for the 

Tsher smiled broadly. “Oliver, 
Iwe ought to find ourselves another 
]I think we’re intruding on these 
t>ng people.” 

ratt was instantly on his feet. He 
a hand on Martin’s shoulder as 
started to rise, and pushed him 
Ito his chair. “We’ll leave you to 
adework,” he said. “And let me 
[ne word with you, Vincent. The 
will appreciate the work you’re 
|believe me. You’re the type of 
ran we want at Porthaven. You 
ct a suitable reward from the 
:’m sure.” 

In’t want any reward,” Martin said 

W 

tr Pratt smiled. “Of course you 
fe our lasting gratitude for saving 
lool, my boy, but I think there 
I be something more tangible. I 
mind a definite advancement in 
|reer. Suppose we discuss it later.” 

Mr. Pratt,” Martin said. 

Ight say, Oliver,” said Dr. Fisher, 


“that it’s gratifying the way my plan is 
working out. That speech of Vincent’s 
was a masterpiece of its kind. I saw to it 
that it was thoroughly researched. I was 
sure that our one approach to Mr. Duff 
was through the H.V.A., and by George, 
I was right.” 

Oliver Pratt slapped the headmaster’s 
shoulder. “Old Machiavelli,” he said. 
“You're a sly worker, Jimmy. We had 
about given up, and you came along with 
a plan to save the school. Don’t worry, 
Jimmy, the trustees will get a full report.” 

“Come along, Oliver,” Dr. Fisher said. 
“Old fellows like us should follow up a 
cocktail with solid food. Vincent, give 
our compliments to the young lady and 
ask her to excuse us.” 

“Yes, Dr. Fisher,” Martin said. 

“And remember,” the headmaster 
added, “have us paged.” 

W HEN Mary returned, Martin was 
alone at the table, drinking his sec¬ 
ond Manhattan. He looked up at her and 
said, “Let’s get out of here.” 

“You’re having another. Why can’t 
I?” 

Martin called the waiter, and Mary 
said, “Well, I left word not to connect 
Dr. Fisher with Mr. Duff, if he calls. So 
you’re all right there.” She smiled. “As 
a matter of fact, if he called up and used 
that nickname, Pudd’n, Mr. Duff would 
probably hang up on him.” 

“Mary,” Martin said. “Mrs. Driscoll 
is out on the Coast and Driscoll doesn’t 
know just where. We’re right back 
where we started, only there are a couple 
more eight balls in the game.” 

She studied his face. “So you’re all 
depressed again, is that it?” 

He shrugged. “I’m plenty depressed. 
I’ve got the chairman of the trustees 
watching every move I make now.” 

“You know,” Mary said, “I was right.” 
“Right about what?” 

“Dr. Fisher is jealous of you. Now 
don’t give me that look. I’m right. 
I sounded him out. You know how I 
could tell? It was that patronizing way 
he spoke of you. A promising young 
man, and all that sort of thing. In a few 
years, when you’ve matured, you may 
make a place for yourself in education. 
In a modest way, of course. That was the 
way it went.” 

“I can’t see why Dr. Fisher would be 
jealous of me,” Martin said. “It’s 
absurd.” 

“You’re always low-rating yourself,” 
Mary said. “That’s why you can’t see it. 
For one thing, he’s worried about the 
kudos you’re going to get from your 
book. I brought up the subject of your 
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book after Mr. Pratt had joined us, and 
Dr. Fisher said he’d seen a couple of 
chapters. He said it went along all right. 
Not particularly scholarly, he said, and 
perhaps a trifle overenthusiastic in the 
section on Mark Hopkins, but, on the 
whole, quite interesting. After you have 
two or three books under your belt, he 
said, you may make some sort of con¬ 
tribution to scholarship. How do you 
like that?” 

“I don't like it,” Martin said. “I’ve 
talked to him about the book, but I never 
showed him any of it.” 

“You see!” Mary said. “And Mr. Pratt 
nearly killed him. Mr. Pratt said, ‘Some¬ 
day he may be taking your place as head¬ 
master, Jimmy, when you retire. The 
trustees have been watching him.’ ” 

“Mr. Pratt said that?” Martin said, his 
eyes big. 

“He certainly did.” 

Martin groaned. “It will only make it 
worse for me, when all this comes out. 
Dr. Fisher won’t be bothered by me any 
more.” 

Her eyes sought his. “Drink your 
drink,” she said. “Smoke your pipe. 
Cheer up!” 

“It’s twelve thirty,” he said. “Let’s 
get out of here and eat some lunch. I 
haven’t eaten since lunch yesterday.” 

“Poor man,” said Mary. “That un¬ 
happy expression isn’t all worry, is it?” 

“It’s just hunger,” Martin said. 
“Barney Driscoll recommended a place 
called the Ecrevisse. Let’s try it.” 

O N THE way to the restaurant in a 
cab, he tried to forget all that had 
happened, and tried not to think of what 
was to come, but Mary steered the con¬ 
versation back to Mr. Duff. 

“He’s really a fine man,” she said, “and 
a wonderful employer. He’s autocratic 
and single-minded, but he’s fair. If you 
can just get that photograph, he’ll forget 
what happened, I know. And at least 1 
can persuade him that there’s no plot 
against him.” 

“You can?” Martin said. “Didn’t I 
hear you say that Miss Edmonds did not 
take sides?” 

“Miss Edmonds can be wrong once in 
a while,” she said. “Miss Edmonds isn’t a 
bad guy, you know.” 

“Miss Edmonds is all right,” Martin 
said. 

It was early for the luncheon crowd, 
yet there was no table immediately avail¬ 
able without a reservation at the Ecre¬ 
visse. There was a small bar to the right 


of the entrance, and from the high bar 
stools they could see over the low parti¬ 
tion separating the bar from the restau¬ 
rant. The sight of good French food 
taunted Martin, and another Manhattan 
made him even hungrier. 

Mary put out her hand. “You don’t 
need those cigarettes any more, now that 
you have a pipe,” she reminded him. 
“May I have one?” 

He took out the pack of cigarettes, 
gave it to her and struck a match. When 
the cigarette was lighted she blew out 
smoke and took the book of matches 
from his hand. 

“The Club Pigalle,” she said. “Ever 
hear of it before?” 

“I’m a stranger in New York,” Martin 
said. 

“So is Barney Driscoll. Didn’t he just 
get to town, too?” 

“Yes. Last night.” 

“Then how did he get these matches in 
such a hurry? He go out last night?” 

“He was getting ready for bed when I 
left.” 

“These are pretty fancy matches,” she 
said. “Not the kind they give away when 
you buy cigarettes. Not at all. Look 
here, you say you picked them up in Mr. 
Driscoll’s room. She may have left them 
there.” 

Martin nodded. “Now that I think of 
it, I do remember her getting out a pack 
of cigarettes and some matches, while I 
was reading my speech to her.” 

“There’s a chance,” Mary said eagerly. 
“Maybe they know who she is at the Club 
Pigalle.” 

“It’s a pretty long chance,” he said. 

“We can try, at least.” 

“I’d rather eat,” Martin said. “I’m 
hungry. It will keep.” 

He looked longingly toward the head- 
waiter, and his eye was caught by a strik¬ 
ing redheaded girl seating herself at a 
table. The man pulling out the chair for 
her glanced up, and across the restau¬ 
rant Martin met his eyes. He was Barney 
Driscoll. 

Driscoll bent and said something to 
the girl, then came walking toward the 
bar. Martin got off his stool to meet him. 

“Hello,” Driscoll said. “You still 
looking for that private eye?” 

“Yes,” Martin said. 

“Well, I can tell you where to find 
him.” 

“Where?” 

“Right outside,” said Barney Driscoll. 
“He’s tailing me.” 

(To be continued next week) 
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urgent message that came to 
s calling for a plane to hurry to 
^ settlement in theTanana region, 
7<way a shapely female of dubious 
KFl 1 before she disrupted the com- 
Jwjfor keeps. 

is as dependent on its bush 
|7|S Venice is on gondoliers. The 
I ty has 2,827 miles of “usable 
y according to the House Com- 
n Public Lands, and 528 miles 
r ays. These cover Alaska about 
ughly as a diaper would cover 
j’lant. Sweden, less than one third 
ilka’s size, has more than 50,000 
jj; roads and 10,000 miles of rail- 
Jmany Alaskan communities men 
,000 for automobiles, shipped 
the world’s highest ocean freight 
hich they can drive only four or 
les out of town before the road 
iff into muskeg or jack pine. 

t5cho of the 1898 Gold Rush 

M.idaska you fly or you stay put. 
MLl/mts of the airways as Pan Ameri- 
INW Northwest link Alaska with con- 
innp United States. But when you 
tom ijlin Alaska itself, the chances are 
will be in the hands of one of 
lfi ^lichalant men known as “bush 
>nafo:H The wilderness in the North is 
wilderness. It is “the bush,” a 
st applied by a band of Aus- 
who struggled across Chilkoot 
the great gold rush of 1898. 
* of Alaskans soar out over these 
^wjs in tiny planes, bringing mail 
rrdicines and fresh food to back- 
lnutposts, and so they are “bush 
k 1 w 

IW * ^o fly in Alaska is the equivalent 
^Vriding a horse in Wyoming. It 
fewith it a social stigma. Unkind 
^are passed behind one’s back. 
Governor Ernest Gruening of 
and his boss—at that time, Secre- 
the Interior Harold L. Ickes— 
gaged in an acrimonious feud, the 
thing Gruening could think of 
laskans was that Ickes never went 
n airplane. This information, 
true or not, did Ickes no good 
where many children have been 
ore they pass the crawling period. 

more than one robust Alaskan 
ck on a nativity in the cramped 
a bush plane. Jim Dodson flew 


his Stinson through a snow flurry with 
one hand, and with the other helped a 
homesteader’s wife give birth to a six- 
pound girl. The pilot became the baby’s 
godfather. The famous bush pilot Joe 
Crosson. who thrilled the world when he 
rushed 280,000 units of diphtheria serum 
to stricken Barrow, landed a woman in 
labor at Fairbanks less than five minutes 
before her child was born. 

“You should have circled, Joe,” a 
mechanic' told him. “You could have 
collected two fares instead of one.” 

A young American newspaperwoman 
from New England, Jean Potter, created 
a phrase in which Alaska takes pride. 
“Alaskans are the flyingest people,” said 
she. Statistics prove her point. The 
boom town of Anchorage, with more 
than 12,000 inhabitants, is now Alaska’s 
largest city, having overtaken the capital 
of Juneau since the 1940 census. In one 
month in 1945, Merrill Field, just out¬ 
side Anchorage, had 10,000 airplane 
landings and take-offs. This exceeded 
the number of civilian operations at La 
Guardia Field, New York City (pop. 
7,000,000). 

A preponderance of the flights at Mer¬ 
rill Field were by bush pilots. Appropri¬ 
ately enough, this most intensively used 
of all airports under the American flag 
was named in memory of a bush pilot, 
Russell Merrill. He disappeared over 
Cook Inlet flying a compressor unit to a 
Kenai Peninsula gold mine. 

The airplane in Alaska nearly occupies 
the place of the automobile in “the 
States.” and the bush pilot is the man at 
the stick. In fact, Alaska has 116 times 
as many planes per capita as the nation 
proper. George Sundborg, manager of 
the Alaska Development Board, supple¬ 
ments this with further statistics: “Air¬ 
planes in Alaska fly 70 times as many 
miles as those in the United States for 
each person, they carry 23 times as many 
passengers, they fly 18 times as many pas¬ 
senger miles, they carry 1,034 times as 
much freight and express and 48 times 
as much first-class mail.” 

The air over Alaska is full of planes: 
Fokkers, Bellancas, Norsemen, Lock- 
heeds, Ford Tri-motors, Piper Cubs, Ve¬ 
gas—anything that will hold together in 
the sky. These seem frail against the 
cosmic distances they seek to conquer, 
yet conquer they have. Fred Milligan 
remembers when he ran the mail from 
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“Careful, that saucer’s clean . . . Mabel didn’t use 
her knife . . . just dust off the bread plate . . 
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Nenana down the Kuskokwim behind a 
team of 14 Huskies. It took him three 
weeks. Then Fred saw an old Fairchild 
fly the route in four hours. “I decided 
then and there,” he said, “that Alaska 
was no country for dogs.” 

Pioneer miners decided Fairbanks was 
the “golden heart” of Alaska. Bush pi¬ 
lots call it “the hub.” From Fairbanks 
they fly in every direction of the com¬ 
pass. They take prospectors to the creeks 
and trappers to the mountain valleys 
where marten, fox, lynx and ermine are 
found. The pilot invariably makes an 
appointment to pick up the trapper on a 
certain day the following spring. God 
willing, the pilot will be there. It might 
mean death for the trapper if the date 
were broken because the winter’s grub 
supply is sure to be almost gone. 

Keeping a Dead Pilot’s Promise 

With his last choking breath, a bush 
pilot dying of pneumonia told a nurse 
about the half-breed trapper up the Ko- 
yukuk expecting him within the week. 
The dead pilot's pal kept the appoint¬ 
ment. Oscar Winchell was 10 days late 
picking up a trapper and his wife at Post 
Lake “when the ceiling dropped down 
lower than the doorstep of a one-story 
cabin.” Oscar, formerly an Arizona cow- 
puncher, felt so remorseful that he 
dipped into his own funds to bring his 
anxious customers a planeful of fresh 
oranges and the best steaks available in 
Fairbanks. 

Nothing surprises a bush pilot. He 
may be asked to fly a cow to a Mata- 
nuska dairy herd, or he may be paid $500 
to return a mail-order bride to the 
steamer dock at Seward because she 
doesn’t turn out to be the winsome bath¬ 
ing beauty whose picture was sent to a 
lonely trader. He may be commissioned 
to overtake the Alaska Railroad's pre¬ 
tentious new streamliner AuRoRa on its 
way to McKinley Park, and he may wing 
a fabulously valuable cargo of furs off a 
ship wedged in the ice pack for the next 
six months. 

People crack mentally in the winter 
darkness of the bush, and bush pilots fly 
them out. No assignment makes the fli¬ 
ers of the North more nervous, but as 
Joe Crosson once said, “What about the 
marshals and Canadian Mounties who 
used to be six and eight weeks along the 
trail with those poor people on dog 
sleds?” 

Bush flying has been a marginal busi¬ 
ness. Two hundred miners in the re¬ 
mote and inaccessible Iditarod region, 
busting their britches to get to town, 
may represent fares of $75,000 to divide 
among a few pilots. But gross income 
and net income in bush flying are far 
apart. 

Until the Japanese army crouched in 
the outer Aleutians, and the United States 
government spent billions to dot Alaska 
with airfields, the average Alaskan plane 
suffered two or three crack-ups annually. 
These were not necessarily the terrifying 
impacts which leave no survivors, but 
merely broken landing gear, splintered 
propellers, a strut or nose smashed by a 
20-pound Canadian goose. On two or 
three occasions Les Cook rigged a make¬ 
shift propeller out of sledge boards and 
moose glue, and it took him home. 

Yet such misfortunes idle a plane, and 
while it is laid up for repairs the ex¬ 
chequer of the pilot increases not. 

“When I went into this,” said a bush 
flier in southeastern Alaska, “1 figured 
I'd be a rich man if I could keep the 
plane in the air half the days of the year. 
Well, I’m not a rich man. Too many 
logs in the water to prick pontoons, and 
too many nicked fenders, 1 guess.” 

Alaskans go in and out of the flying 
business, as businessmen in the United 
States will take a fling at farming and 
then perhaps give it up as too fettering a 
pastime. Jimmy Rodebaugh, freight con¬ 
ductor on the Alaska Railroad, was one 


of the pioneers of Alaskan aviation. 
Many cx-fliers are now prosperous mine 
owners and trading post proprietors. 
Nick Bcz, the burly Yugoslav immigrant 
who is Alaska’s dominant salmon packer 
and a bosom pal of President Truman, 
was operating planes over the timbered 
Inside Passage before he acquired his 
first cannery. 

Today, Alaska has 18 certificated air 
carriers which fly under authorization of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. The scores 
of bush pilots have no such official sanc¬ 
tion. Last year the CAB grounded some 
of them. The resulting uproar was as 
loud as a thousand hungry Kadiak bears 
in mass chorus. Alaskans insisted the 
bush pilot was absolutely essential. 
“TERRITORY CANNOT SURVIVE 
WITHOUT BUSH AIR OPERA¬ 
TIONS,” warned a wire from one cham¬ 
ber of commerce. 

“To ground the bush pilot in Alaska,” 
said Delegate E. L. (Bob) Bartlett on 
the floor of Congress, “would be to leave 
lonely settlements at the mercy of epi¬ 
demics, to leave the expectant frontier 
mother to undergo her ordeal alone, to 
isolate trappers and prospectors in fast¬ 
nesses they might never quit alive.” And 
C.A.B. Examiner Raymond W. Stough 
wrote an amen to Bartlett's words by 
recommending that the bush pilots be 
exempted from the workings of the cer¬ 
tification law because of the unique na¬ 
ture of their operations. 

The bush pilots frequently serve as 
feeders for the authorized air lines, but 
between the two factions there is consid¬ 
erable jealousy. William Munz, one of 
the Nome pilots who rescued the six 
survivors of the crumpled B-29 Clob¬ 
bered Turkey, runs a comparatively 
small air undertaking which has a C.A.B. 
certificate. As a member of the Terri¬ 
torial Senate, Munz sponsored a bill last 
year setting up an Alaskan Aviation 
Board on which only “officers of cer¬ 
tificated air carriers” would have been 
eligible to serve. The rank-and-file bush 
pilots banded together in a powerful op¬ 
position lobby and the bill died. 

And How the Girls Go for Them! 

The bush pilot has a real status in 
Alaska. Parents are proud to make him 
godfather of their offspring, and girls 
consider him a prize catch. This is a 
real tribute, for Alaskan girls, outnum¬ 
bered more than 2 to 1 by the male popu¬ 
lation, can pick and choose as they 
please. The bush pilot is a glamor boy 
in any Northern town. In fact, more than 
one attractive mail-order bride has ended 
up in the arms of a bush pilot instead of 
in the possession of the lonely trader or 
miner who paid her passage north. 

Some measure of the standing of bush 
pilots may be gained from the fact that 
both the men who rescued the stranded 
Army fliers above Nome are influential 
in Alaskan politics. Munz was elected 
to the Territorial Senate in 1946 when 
Alaska went Republican for the first time 
in more than 15 years. Frank Whaley, 
one of the most spectacular pilots along 
the Bering Sea coast, served in the Terri¬ 
torial House and Senate as a Democrat, 
but the G. O. P. slogan “Had Enough?” 
caught up with him at the last election. 
In the legislative halls at Juneau the two 
men looked at bills from an aerial per¬ 
spective. 

While opposing a Soil Conservation 
Service enabling act, Senator Munz told 
his colleagues, “I’ve flown over a whole 
lot of Alaska and I've seen the country, 
and if there is any one thing we in Alaska 
have got plenty of and don't need to con¬ 
serve, it’s soil.” 

Alaska is close to its flying past. Only 
25 years have gone by since Carl Ben 
Eielson, the first great bush pilot of the 
North, arrived in Fairbanks from North 
Dakota to teach school. Men still are 
flying in Alaska and the Canadian Arc¬ 
tic who gave Eskimo tribes their original 
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ca flying machine. C. H. (Punch) 
f set a Fokker cabin monoplane 
i»n the Mackenzie delta in 1929. 
oi believe it—wings no flap/* said 
ol Eskimo crone. And Dickins 
•|he was told by a leader of the 
jit is big bird all right, but no 
it ” 

t a now has 91,000 people. This 
] skimpy population, indeed in a 
^re than twice the size of Texas, 
epresents a 4S per cent increase 
i number of whites since 1940. 

Gruening maintains that 
t aviation, and particularly the 
1 bush aviator who will fly any- 
U any time, there would be no 
ipect of settling Alaska within 
^ ime.” Gruening is the only gov- 
' /er to visit every settlement, In- 
j white, in the Territory, a feat 
jutes to “the resourcefulness and 
Wh pilots.” The governor's own 
nt, is a senior pilot for Alaska 
r, cajAir Lines. 

flying in the North got its real 
from World War I. Men who 
|rned aviation in the American 
.nadian armies bought flimsy 
uck together with glue and bal- 
^ , and flew them in the world’s 
)fjv ying weather. The bush pilots 
d routes which were to become 
ir operations of Pan American 
nadian Pacific. They demon- 
that the month’s journey from 
ks to Nome by dog team could 
r 'ed to seven hours, and that ex- 
though bush fares might be, they 

A t less than the cost of the food 
, ir 14 ravenous Malemutes. 

rse, the bush fliers took chances, 
vigated, as one of them from 
;plained, “by guess and by gosh.” 
d no reliable maps, so they fol- 
vers and the tenuous thread of 
ka Railroad. Noel Wien flew 
Yukon because a prospector 
could land on the wide sand 
ut the sand bars were 10 feet 
ater at flood stage. Wien came 
n a tiny baseball diamond at 
The landing shattered his pro- 


% 


J 


ms 

Ir 


peller. The shaken passengers transferred 
to a stern-wheeled river boat. Wien 
gloried in the fact that he repaired the 
Fokker and arrived in Nome ahead of 
them. The next time they were not so 
timid. 

On another occasion, with smoke from 
a forest fire billowing across the land, 
Wien clung to the railroad right of way 
as a guide. He was afraid to fly high 
for fear he would lose the track, and this 
vast realm of mountains and spruce soli¬ 
tudes was strange to him. 

Once he nearly rammed a freight train, 
leaving the engine crew thinking it had 
seen an apparition. 

The Bridge at Dead Mans Slough 

In Fairbanks, Wien was asked what he 
did when he came to the 60-foot over¬ 
head bridge which crossed the railroad 
at Dead Man's Slough. He turned white. 
“Bridge?” he gasped. “Was there a 
bridge? I guess I must have flown under 
it. I know I never saw it!” 

World War II has brought about the 
greatest advance in Alaskan bush flying. 
The Army is surrounding Fairbanks with 
“atomic airfields” which have 15,000- 
foot runways. In Anchorage alone 900 
people work for the C.A.B. Man-and- 
wife weather stations stud the Territory 
and give some warning of the storms 
which drop the thermometer to 65° be¬ 
low in the Tanana Valley and drench the 
“panhandle” with 155 inches of rain a 
year. 

The bush pilots are ubiquitous. They 
will hedgehop a homesteader across a 
narrow river full of slush ice, or they will 
fly a miner 700 miles to catch a boat 
ready to lift anchor for Seattle. If a 
trading post needs a generator or an In¬ 
dian school must have smallpox vaccine, 
the bush pilot is on his way. In a prodi¬ 
gious domain with only a few roads and 
but one twisting railway, the flier repre¬ 
sents comfort, food, health and even life 
itself. 

No week passes in Alaska without a 
bush pilot completing some errand of 
mercy. It may be a radio from the Noa- 


“I don’t like a fellow who gets fresh, and I don’t like a cow¬ 
ard, either. That sort of puts you in a spot, doesn’t it?” 

ROLAND COE 

-—- 
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tak Valley that gangrene is killing a 
trader caught on the trail at 50° below. 
The flier may see a homesteader fran¬ 
tically waving a blanket, and come down 
to find a woman in need of surgery. More 
than once the word HELP, formed of 
trimmed spruce saplings lying in the 
snow, has brought succor from the skies. 

Bush pilots charge still fees for their 
services. With Alaska in the midst of a 
great defense boom, the second in less 
than a decade, many of them report in¬ 
comes above SI0,000. Numerous Alas¬ 
kans have paid SI50 to fly the 500 miles 
from Fairbanks to Point Barrow, north¬ 
ernmost settlement under the Stars and 
Stripes, But these tolls the general run 
of Alaskans do not resent. In the first 
place, everything is high in Alaska. Even 
before the war eggs were SI.25 a dozen, 
milk 28 cents a quart, haircuts at Fair¬ 
banks SI.50. 

More fundamental than this, however, 
the people of Alaska realize the bush 
pilot has no sinecure. Risks are standard 
to his trade. Sometimes the risks are too 
great. Ben Eielson crashed in Siberia 
taking furs off the icebound American 
motor ship Nanuk. Earl Borland died 
with him. Les Cook came down in 
flames in the Yukon Territory. Merrill 
disappeared over the sea. Most bush 
pilots are fatalists. Few of them wear 
parachutes. They do not brood over 
comrades who will fly no more. But they 
are conscious of the hazards they run, 
and fees are assessed accordingly. On 
his fatal venture, the rangy Eielson was 
to have received $50,000 to get the Na- 
nuk’s furs and passengers to the Alaskan 
mainland, 

A prospector, grizzled and cantanker¬ 
ous, protested to a bush pilot over his 
$350 ferrying charge. The pilot was in¬ 
dignant, for the journey had been 230* 
miles through a pelting snowstorm. Now 
he had to fly another 230 miles back to 
base. 

“Brother,” said he, “you walk out of 
here and then decide what Tm worth.” 

A Grim Lesson for a Prospector 

Four months later, the miner, gaunt, 
emaciated, but cantankerous no longer, 
staggered into a trading post on the Yu¬ 
kon. Gunny sacks wrapped his frostbit¬ 
ten feet. Fie lost four toes in the mission 
hospital, then said he had decided what 
the bush pilot was worth. 

“He’s worth my whole dang’ claim,” 
the prospector continued. “He got me 
there in three hours. It took me six 
weeks of unmitigated frozen hell to walk 
out.” 

Bush pilots often compete for passen¬ 
gers as vociferously as Times Square 
bootblacks try to drum up a shine. When 
the miners come in off the boats at Nome 
or clamber down from the coaches of 
the streamlined AuRoRa at Fairbanks, 
bush pilots frequently hawk their wares. 
Some promise fast service, others more 
roomy planes, a few even offer cut rates. 
Occasionally a pilot will grubstake a 
prospector and get a share of his strike. 

Fliers vie to serve a full-blooded In¬ 
dian trapper known through the bush as 
“McTavish,” who always runs a lush 
trap line. McTavish invariably fills a 
plane with a heavy pay load of pelts. 
He knows no English, and sometimes the 
pilot must bargain for him with the fur 
buyers. Many bush pilots understand the 
Indian lingo and the singsong jargon of 
the Eskimo tribes. 

Fliers at Ladd Field, on the thinly tim¬ 
bered fringes of Fairbanks, noticed that 
one particular bush pilot was dominat¬ 
ing the flights north of town, it took a 
long time to get onto the secret of his 
success. At a camp on the shores of a 
small lake, two girls were dedicating the 
late summer to sun-bathing. DDT evi¬ 
dently had taken care of the mosquitoes. 
The men being away all day at the dig¬ 
gings, the bathers resolved not to have 
the sun tan striped by the marks of swim¬ 


ming suits. The girls paid no attention 
to the little red monoplane high in the 
sky, for they did not know of the power¬ 
ful binoculars the pilot was passing 
around among his satisfied passengers. 

Some Air Corps officers have been 
known to be offended by the noncha¬ 
lance and the indifference to protocol of 
the average Alaskan bush pilot. The 
“Mukluk telegraph,” which is Alaskan 
for red-hot gossip, has it that Munz and 
Whaley, the bush pilot heroes of the 
Nome rescue, were permitted by the 
Army to take off only after many pre¬ 
cious days had been lost. Residents of 
Nome claim all the marooned fliers could 
have been saved had the bush pilots been 
allowed to go into action immediately. 
And C. Dewey Anderson, a Nome mem¬ 
ber of the Territorial legislature, con¬ 
tends Munz actually was reprimanded 
by the Army for landing without field 
clearance when he returned with four 
survivors! 

Munz wanted Sam Mogg, an Eskimo 
dog musher, to handle rescue work on 
the ground. Anderson charges that the 
Army sent its own dog teams, but for¬ 
got to take along food- for the Huskies! 

Feuds Are with Air Corps Brass 

Charges of this sort are as thick 
around Nome as gulls and terns on the 
Bogoslof Islands. Yet between the av¬ 
erage bush pilot and the rank-and-file 
Army aviator there is a genuine highball¬ 
drinking, address-swapping friendship. 
The feudin’ and the fightin’ begin only 
when the bush pilot confronts the top- 
level Air Corps brass. 

If Alaska ever is crisscrossed with 
roads, the reign of the bush pilot may 
ebb. Today he is monarch of the North, 
and with only 2,827 miles of road in a 
land 586,400 square miles in area, many 
decades must pass—even if the most fe¬ 
verish highway construction program is 
begun—before bus and truck can reduce 
the plane in Alaska to an auxiliary role. 
The ratio of 116 times the number of 
planes per capita in Alaska as compared 
with the United States probably will con¬ 
tinue, Perhaps the proportion may in¬ 
crease as Alaska's population expands 
and the far-flung reaches of the hinter¬ 
land are settled. 

On skis in winter, pontoons in sum¬ 
mer and wheels in between, the bush pi¬ 
lot is to be Alaska’s taxicab driver for 
at least a generation to come—and he 
knows it. Should the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. ever come to blows at the nar¬ 
row gap of Bering Strait, the bush pilot 
will be more important than ever, for 
the North is his realm. Absorbed into 
the American Army Air Forces, he will 
be the kind of sky scout that Kit Car- 
son and Jim Bridger were on land with 
the old blue-coated cavalry a century 
ago. 

Bush pilots are fully aware of their 
talents and usefulness. One from the 
lower Yukon made an emergency land¬ 
ing deep in the bush. When he got ready 
to take off, the sticky slush of late spring 
would not allow the plane to rise. He 
tried for three days to fly without suc¬ 
cess. He ate the last of his sandwiches, 
finished the final package of cigarettes. 
Then he tied a rope to the switch, and 
got behind the plane and pushed. 

The plane moved, but twice it nearly 
went aloft without the pilot. He desper¬ 
ately pulled the switch just in time. The 
third time the plane started he managed 
to scramble through the door on his 
belly before it took to the air. 

“It sure gave me a funny feeling to 
see that ship start to leave the ground 
without me,” he told his cronies when he 
eventually got back to his home hangar 
near Bristol Bay. “All of a sudden 1 real¬ 
ized what it must be like to be in the bush 
without an airplane. How’d they ever 
get along in Alaska before we went into 
business?” 

The End 
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A CREE COULD SAY GOODBY 

Continued from page 25 


“ Kukapatis /” I spoke to him crossly, 
for I was apprehensive. “Stupid one, I 
told you not to do thisl” 

He smiled at me like a child. “Have 
we not already told the agent about kill¬ 
ing the cow?" he asked. “Of course; so I 
go with the sergeant and make no trouble. 
It will all be made right at the post. You 
will just have to explain all over again 
about the sickness of my wife. It is tire¬ 
some." ^ 

We went before the justice of the 
peace. I talked with my friend and then 
told the magistrate what he had said. 
“His wife is recovering. Soon she will be 
merry as she used to be. His friends the 
police will be glad Almighty Voice did 
the right thing." 

T HE agent had his say, too. Almighty 
Voice nodded politely, for he did not 
understand what was said and would not 
pay attention to me when I told him. He 
was sentenced to a month in jail. Even 
then he nodded and smiled; I was en¬ 
raged, I wished to beat him, my stupid 
friend. 

But when he was led away to the bar¬ 
racks and wearily I went over it all again, 
explained that he was not to be permitted 
to return to his wife and guests who still 
were feasting on his meat—then he was 
thunderstruck. 

“There has been some dreadful mis¬ 
take!” he cried. 

I shrugged—like this. “There is noth¬ 
ing to be done, stupid,” I said. You un¬ 
derstand, I was angry with my friend. Did 
you ever try to talk to an Indian who 
didn’t want to listen? ",Akwane keyam ” 
I said. 

“Let it go? That is speech of a childl” 
he stormed at me. “One is willing to go 
along with the white man’s ways within 
reason—but this! Kontow! It is non¬ 
sense! One is to spend a pesim, a whole 
moon, in a dark jail while one’s wife is 
sick and a man is needed at home?” 

And so, while the constable went off to 
get the key to the jail, Almighty Voice 
walked out of the barracks square and 
went back to Bright Day. No, I did not 
try to stop him. I was interpreter, not 
jailer; why should I lay hands upon my 
friend? 

Next day the sjprgeant and I went after 
him again. The sergeant was vexed, and 
1—to speak frankly, M’sieu, I was nerv¬ 
ous. “Far better,” I grumbled, “to for¬ 
get this whole matter. Almighty Voice is 
young and foolish; he has not been mar¬ 


ried long and thinks his woman possessed 
of importance the most extreme. He is 
not going to like this. And after all, what 
is a cow?” 

“That’s all very well,” the sergeant re¬ 
buked me, “but the law is the law and 
must be maintained. That cow bore the 
brand of Her Majesty the Queen. Prob¬ 
ably they will release him in a few days, 
but an example must be set. Else all the 
Indians would be killing cows!” 

“Nevertheless, I do not like it,” I said. 

He whom we sought was riding on the 
prairie and saw us coming. He signaled 
and we rode up to him. The policeman 
scolded and I translated: Almighty Voice 
had to come back and go to jail. A few 
days only, I added, for the Mountie could 
not tell what I said. I pleaded; it was no 
use. 

My friend’s face clouded and his cheer¬ 
fulness fell from him. He spoke like one 
exhausted: “But my wife is sick! I have 
told of this already, many times.” He 
scowled at me. “You do not speak truly, 
or the police would understand. I can¬ 
not go to jail now. Some other time, per¬ 
haps.” 

He patted the rifle which lay across his 
saddle. “See—I go hunting. ICill no more 
cows; too much trouble! But my wife 
still must have meat.” 

All this I told the sergeant. “As for 
his wife,” he said, “tell him we’ll take 
good care of her.” 

I protested, but the white man in¬ 
sisted. So I spoke as commanded. 

Almighty Voice was angry. “No!” he 
shouted. “She is my wife, not the wife 
of the police! It is for me to bring meat 
to my wife!” 

The sergeant was impatient. “Tell him 
to come along; there has been enough 
talk.” 

“Kuhr said Almighty Voice. “There 
has indeed.” And he fingered his rifle. 
Then, M’sieu, I kicked my horse in the 
ribs and went away from there. I called 
to the policeman, from a safe distance: 
as I said, it was not demanded that an 
interpreter be brave, and it was better 
that he be not a fool, either. I called to 
him and said to come away quickly. But 
he was brave. He thrust out a hand to¬ 
ward the bridle of my friend’s horse. 

Almighty Voice whipped his mount 
around, rode off a few paces and leveled 
his gun. “Go now!” he commanded. 
He spoke Cree, but I think the brave po¬ 
liceman could understand. 

The sergeant tried some soothing 
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words; then he slid his hand slowly down¬ 
ward to the pistol holster on his hip and 
urged his horse into a walk toward my 
friend. He kept his gaze steadily upon 
the Indian’s face. Wonderful thing to 
watch, M’sieu; I did admire the man! 

Almighty Voice shot him between the 
eyes. 

T HE Mounties! In the books they are 
so wonderful, the redcoats! But for 
a year and a half they hunted Almighty 
Voice and could not find him. He was 
never more than a few miles from his 
home; he attended the functions of the 
tribe and visited friends. Often I saw him, 
even spoke with him. 

Then there was an accident. 

It was May; the days were lengthening. 
An Indian horse thief, most unwary, 
raided the herd of a rancher while there 
still was light enough for him to be seen. 
The rancher mounted, gave chase, and 
caught him; then he set the thief afoot 
and herded him toward the police post. 
As they came abreast of a grove of pop¬ 
lars, the Indian ran into the trees. The 
rancher rode after him—and was sud¬ 
denly confronted by a figure most menac¬ 
ing. This was a man with rifle held in 
crooked elbow who rose in a trail enter¬ 
ing the copse. It was not the Indian the 
rancher had been pursuing; it was Al¬ 
mighty Voice. 

The rancher recognized him instantly 
and swung his horse around to flee; but 
my friend’s rifle cracked and a bullet tore 
into the rider’s back. He fell forward on 
his horse’s neck but stayed in the saddle; 
in a few minutes he was at the police post 
and the surgeon was dressing his wound. 

It was now night, but ten Mounties 
rode hard to the poplar grove and sur¬ 
rounded it. They sent to my home for 
me, but I was too late to join them. 
Frankly again, M’sieu, I was in no hurry. 
It occurred to me that I owed a visit to 
my cousin who lived far in the north, but 
before I could get ready to go, another 
policeman came and found me. 

That night, after the police had sur¬ 
rounded the copse, one who could speak 
a little Cree commanded Almighty Voice 
to come out. He did not respond and 
there was no good reason to believe that 
he had not already escaped. Had I been 
there I should have urged that they with¬ 
draw. However, the police maintained a 
vigil all night. 

In the morning I arrived, with the po¬ 
lice inspector. He told^me what to say 
and I shouted the command. “This is 
your last chance; they are coming in 
after you!” 

Still there was no response. “Come,” I 
said to the inspector. “Of a certainty he 
is not there. Let us go home.” But he 
would not assent. 

A sergeant and a constable, pistols in 
their hands, crept into the brush. We 
watched most uneasily. Soon the men 
were out of sight, but their movement 
could be traced in the thicket. The in¬ 
spector’s eyes were fixed upon that; he 
did not immediately detect the other 
movement, deeper in the tangled copse. I 
saw it and cried out, but I was too late. 
There were two shots. The sergeant, twice 
wounded, was dragged out by his com¬ 
panion. 

Captain Allen, the inspector, was furi¬ 
ous. He spurred his horse almost to the 
edge of the grove. 

“You fool!” he shouted. “Throw down 
your gun and come out!” I picked up 
the command and screamed it toward 
the grove. 

In answer, a bullet thudded into the 
inspector’s shoulder and knocked him 
from his horse. Then Almighty Voice 
stepped calmly from his cover and 
reached for the officer’s pistol to finish 
him off, but fire from the others drove 
him back. 

Some of us dragged the inspector away 
and he ordered two more men to enter 
the grove. They went; the redcoats are 
not cowards. 


There was another spatter o p 
longer this time. The two ft 
gered out; both were wounde* 
were dragging the body of » 
thief. Now Almighty Voice w; j 
“Fire the copse!” the captai 0*4 
It was tried; the brush would r h 
A doctor arrived from the* 
with him, just to see what waip| 
came another civilian like m* w^ 011 
Mr. Grundy, the postmaster 1 
Iage. ■^ lI 

As sunset approached, CaJjBT®.. 
called a council. “I have sent 
forcements,” he told us, “but 3* | c 
arrive until late tomorrow. 
half a dozen able-bodied mere r t0 
enough to be sure of holdir wf 0 
night. We'll have to rush him 
Again I pleaded; this was m 
But he would not listen. So thB^ e “ £ 
for the attack, among them t 
Mr. Grundy. I did not join; 
armed. And why should I gci*^ ftl 
my friend, or be killed by hiiw 5102 
Almighty Voice might hav.M^ s0 
pecting it, so carefully did he 
shots. This time there were noB^ a! 
but three died—two constable * e 
postmaster, the most inqubi^pc 
Grundy. Captain Allen ordereB^ 
ies removed and told his men t 
and take the best positions tlB-f^ 
The siege entered its second ni tpell 
Almighty Voice had now HMdf 1 
men and wounded five more. fidwa 
must remember, M’sieu, he h< wM 
precious cow of the Queen. S men 
During the night there cai mM 
singing from the grove, and’Jollier 
challenge which I interpreted artost 
tain Allen: 

“Brothers, we’ve had a goofiJifVffl 
day. But I have worked harwvon 
hungry. Send me in some foljhbout 
may be fit to finish the fight tc ft of tin 
M’sieu, I urged the police t Md- 
even offered to take the footiB: hot 
copse myself. After all, they id Joe to 
and my friend must indeed wtatlr 
hungry. But the captain on ft&pe t 
hard at me and turned away. ftta k 
We were sleepless that nig •looted 
and taunts came from the gro> t 
mighty Voice made no attempt*cr~ 


W ITH dawn came his k 

scores of Cree who hacie.i — 
his last stand. They surroundec ic * — 
at a distance, sat down and wai l p l ^ 
day’s fighting to begin. An o * 
drew away from the crowd d 
alone to the top of a knoll o' 1c 
the copse. Swaying back and 
began to sing. 

“Get her out of there!” the 
commanded me. I went to henuti 
returned. 

^She is the mother of Almigh \ 

I explained. “She sings his d< h 
and she will not go from that ic* 
“But she’s in the line of fin 
“She knows. That is no m;er 
will not go.” 

Until reinforcements came 
lice could only try to hold to 
Voice within the copse. There as 
firing from their ranks and onl hi 
sional answering shot from t 
this, it appeared, was just to le is 
that my friend was still there. 

And all day his mother san Ml" 
ever the firing ceased, her chan — 
heard. Once in a while anotr 
younger and sweeter, joined tlt c 
old woman; it came from c l 
crowd where Bright Day sat i* U 
head on her breast, among her 
ily. 

But most of the things that d 
told of Almighty Voice were ole‘»o 
things, treasured like the precic c 
in the family medicine bag. So t 
sang of the childhood of Almig 
and there was laughter anc 
together in it. His father had b 
rior and the boy too had drear J 
umph on the field of battle; b tb 
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g. she had told her son, was gone. 
-Neless he had undergone the long 
igil and had won his name by it, 
all he had learned then he had 
fold. Her son had been good to 
ly (indeed good, Bright Day cho- 
J The mother had been wrong: The 
oni % battle was not ended. There was 
hireling with the will of Kichema- 
)W her son must die, and die as 
a brave man, a man of honor. 
Warn! Be it so!” An answering 
j^-OLrie from the grove. “It is good 
^4ravely and it is not difficult. This 
e eath song of Kichemanitowayo, 
Iow ^name tells that in his vigil he 
ne voice of God—yet the white 
oked upon him as a common 
upon whom they might vent their 
>ss, one like themselves without 
lis is the death song of Almighty 
(It is a strong song, well made for 
ring such a name, and sung to his 
and his wife Bright Day, most 
il woman among all the Cree! 
will this song be forgotten by 
)vak f our people!” 

the sun was high and the leaves 
I poplars were still, and it was 
The police put aside their 
.he heads of the Indians drooped 
eir chests. There was no move- 
ywhere except on the top of the 
oil, where the old woman rocked 
back and forth, back and forth, 
y sound was that of three voices 
ad become uneven and faint, 
white men were nervous and 
bout at one another as if fright- 
>ve, i* ’erhaps there, NTsieu, for just an 
crprtJi they almost thought as the Indian 
i But you may not comprehend, 
d imperil Je vois vous dire —I must 
kcd ebr the words. There was some- 
Mreal about that scene. It was as 
lament of time had been detached 
ime itself—set aside and framed 
light, hot and bright. It would 
ice sense to the white man. He 
Feel that he was only a figure in a 
landscape, a conceit of some 
mind, a hallucination. Yet he 
i be rooted there irrevocably, 
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NTsieu; a player struck into stone, 
doomed to stand forever there in the 
midst of the chief scene of a drama which 
would never end. 

For this was the time that mattered.... 
Five had died and five had been hurt, but 
Time had stopped and the police lay 
there helpless while an old woman and 
her son sang of Cree honor and courage! 

That night, third of the siege, the rein¬ 
forcements arrived. Forty or fifty men 
came, bringing two cannon. Gunfire had 
been coming rarely from the trees and 
we surmised that Almighty Voice was 
running out of ammunition. And so far 
as was known he had had nothing to eat 
and no sleep for forty-eight hours. 

W HEN the sun rose next morning 
the old woman resumed her sing¬ 
ing and her son’s voice came clear in 
answer from the dark and secret place 
among the poplars. Bright Day sang 
only once, and briefly, to let her husband 
know she was still there. After that she 
sat with her head on her breast and her 
hands folded in her lap. 

The commanding officer summoned 
me. “Tell him that the police have two 
cannon. He will be shelled. Tell him 
to come out while he can.” 

I made short work of it. “Misipaskisi- 
kunr Cannon! 

Now the mother’s song soared unbear¬ 
ably, became a keening cry which 
stabbed the eardrums of the white men. 
It was caught up first by Bright Day, then 
by the other Indians; NTsieu, I caught 
myself singing. It was as if a wild wind 
had risen suddenly to scream across the 
prairie, voicing a monstrous, elemental 
lament for this youth who was about to 
die. The seated Cree, bodies motionless 
but heads raised now to the sky, had be¬ 
come a part of the earth upon which they 
rested, and the dirge they sang was as 
old as the wind and was of the wind. 

“For God’s sake, hurry!” the officer 
roared to the teamsters who were rolling 
the cannon into position over the rough 
ground. His voice shook as he gave the 
order to fire both guns. 

There was a thundering sound and the 
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Want a year round vacation 
from weighty clothes ? 



PLATEAU 


Plateau* is all wool 
worsted...rich and silky. 
Actually it's the same 
weight as your ordinary 
clothes. But thanks to 
"prelaxing" by Pacific 
Mills, it feels 
practically weightless on 
your back...giving you 
a wonderfully comfortable 
"out-of-your-clothes" 
feeling. And, like all 
Timely Clothes, it also 


the suit with the weightless feel 

fabric by 
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has Balanced Tailoring that 
makes it look better...longer. 
In tasteful solid shades, $68. 
Slacks, $20. If you don’t 
know your nearest dealer, 
write Dept. PC, Timely 
Clothes, Rochester 2, N. Y. 
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buy ANY Storm Windows 
and Doors! Moil the coupon 
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earth trembled and smoke obscured the 
officer and the guns; there was a crashing 
in the trees. The singing ceased instantly. 
There was a moment of silence complete, 
then again the sound of splintered trees 
falling. 

Slowly the singing started again, led by 
the old woman. But now there was no 
shrill anguish. The song was muted and 
hoarse; it was a rhythmic, choked sob, 
like the beat of a muffled drum—the un¬ 
accented beat, the accented beat, the 
rest; the whimpering gasp, the sob, the 
silence. The white men mopped their 
brows and cursed. This was worse than 
the keening, this interminable requiem 
chant which throbbed in the still air, 
which kept time with their heartbeat. 

Yet it was not, after all, interminable. 
Gradually it changed, checked, faltered. 
The beat was caught up again for a few 
bars, then lost. The rest between beats 
lengthened and the accents evened off 
and faded. 

From the grove came a single cry, as 
fierce and strong as the howl of a wolf: 
“WhatcheaT 

There was a rifle shot, and then there 
was no sound at all. The singing stopped. 
The old woman no longer rocked. The 
police waited; the Indians waited; I 
waited. 

B RIGHT DAY had joined the old 
woman on top of the knoll. The 
mother rose, flung her blanket from her 
shoulders and drew the skinning knife 
from her sash. Both women wore the mis - 
kotaki , the snowy white buckskin gowns 
saved for occasions most special and 
ceremonious. The mother began to sing, 
and Bright Day thrust out her hands. 
The old woman slashed swiftly with her 
knife and blood gushed from the sec¬ 
ond joints of two of the girl’s fingers, 
cleanly severed by a single blow. The 
mother thrust back her sleeves and drew 
the sharp blade down her left arm, moved 
it to the other hand and slashed her right 
arm. The women thrust their arms high 


above their heads and the blood ran down 
upon their faces and their bared breasts. 

The mother’s voice was clear and firm. 
" Kichernanitowayo, my son, is dead. My 
son is dead by his own hand; he who bore 
such a name could not permit mutilation 
of his body by cannon shell. Asiuspin! 
He has gone, my son!” 

Bright Day was mute. She stood as if 
carved from wood, her arms upthrust 
and her eyes fixed upon the sun, her face 
streaked with blood from her mangled 
right hand which would never again fit 
tiny beads into patterns precise and in¬ 
tricate and ages old. 

Forty police rushed the silent grove. 
This time I went along. In a rifle pit in 
the center we found my friend Almighty 
Voice, rifle beside him and a bullet 
through his head. He had, after all, had 
something to eat, for near him lay the 
clean-picked skeleton of a crow. 

Akusi, M’sieu. That is almost the end 
of my story. But there was one more 
thing— . . 

The commanding officer called to me 
as we walked to our horses to return to 
the post. 

“It seemed to me,” fie said, “that there 
toward the end—the last thing Almighty 
Voice called from the grove—it sounded 
like ‘What cheer!’ ” 

“So it was,” I told him. “It is from the 
English, the men who brought the ships 
to Hudson Bay. To the Cree it means 
both hello and goodby; as—how would 
you say it?—hail and farewell. . . . Until 
the English came, the Cree had no word 
to say just that.” 

“Odd,” he said. “Isn’t it strange, when 
one thinks of all the phrases in English, 
that the Cree should pick up one they 
took to mean hail and farewell?” 

M’sieu, I am not brave. Smart, but 
not brave. Still, I had of bravery enough 
for this—I looked at this man and I said: 

“What word of your white man’s 
tongue, mon capitaine, would you suggest 
to a good Indian as a better choice?” 

The End 
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★ * PARTY LINE * 


★ ★ ★ 


\ ij is one way the Democrats can 
; cral Eisenhower as a replacement 
(fry Truman: If Secretary of State 
i 11 will ask Eisenhower to run. 
ority for this is Milton Eisen- 
brother of the general. Milton 
l the information to close friends 
the East recently looking for a 
r for himself as head of Kansas 
liege. Milton is quitting because 
health. 



LD STASSEN will get far less 
^|e 23 delegates he’s after in the 
residential primary. G.O.P. in- 
>ive the husky Minnesotan not 
tan five to eight delegates in the 
ustrial centers, where his brand 
ublicanism is strongest. But, as 
sees it, that will still be a big 
for him. According to his reck- 
ven if he gets only a few dele- 
; wins because it will demonstrate 
strength in Taft’s home bailiwick, 
t, Stassen says, is the real reason 
nvasion. 

melee will be a battle royal, 
to fight where he didn’t expect 
will shoot the works. Stassen 
s a whirlwind drive this week, 
/ backed by plenty of money and 
manager. The latter is Earl Hart, 
.sterminded the successful mayor- 
d senatorial campaigns of Su- 
^ourt Justice Harold Burton. One 
sen’s most enthusiastic boosters 
rtrialist Robert A. Weaver, who 
400,000 for Wendell Wilikie. 


H official of the State Depart- 
:ars this story is true. En route 
iite House, he encountered a 
of the Polish embassy accou- 
ith raincoat and umbrella, 
you expecting rain?” asked the 


r the Pole replied, “but we just 
Id that it’s raining in Moscow.” 


Resident has been told by his eco- 
'advisers that another major test 
Ration’s economy can be expected 
It will be in the nonagricultural 
pith 'textiles the detonator. As the 
louse experts see it, the price- 
situation in textiles is very 
\e and a “readjustment” is ines- 
The big question mark is 
the textiles price break will 
[ontagious and spread into other 
al areas. If that happens, the fat 
in the fire. 


| reason for inner Washington un- 
over the possibility of war is 
traditional solution of dictators 
estic difficulties is foreign ad- 
Ifs. And authoritative reports per- 
11 the internal situation in Russia 
L bad. 


duplicating air transport systems 
■lerged, Army and Navy are qui¬ 
sling the next most obvious and 
*erdue unification move. Headed 
► or General Paul R. Hawley, ex- 
,is Administration medical chief, 
I board is formulating a broad- 
consolidation of medical facili- 
services. If the plan is put into 
should not only save money for 
-payers but should get more for 
spent. 


JANA’S New Deal Democratic 
1 Jim Murray will have a stiff fight 
flection. He knows it, and the 
•ss of the Truman Administration 
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isn’t making him any happier. Murray’s 
hope is that the state G.O.P. will become 
involved in a wrangle and thus take the 
heat off him. 

There is a chance that may happen. 
Two strong aspirants seeking the Repub¬ 
lican nomination are Tom J. Davis, 
Butte attorney and former president of 
Rotary International, and Wellington D. 
Rankin, Helena attorney and brother of 
former Congresswoman Jeanette Rankin 
who voted against U.S. entrance in both 
World Wars. Rankin, who has made 
one unsuccessful try against Murray, 
leans toward the isolationist viewpoint. 
Davis favors the Vandenberg line. Mur¬ 
ray, who has backed the Marshall Plan, 
privately hopes Rankin will win the 
G.O.P. race. 

LIFELONG teetotaler Henry Wallace 
has abandoned the water wagon. The 
shaggy-haired Third Partyite now takes 
an occasional glass of beer at gatherings 
where drinks are dispensed. Robert 
Kenny, genial former Attorney General 
of California and a hearty antiteetotaler, 
claims credit for Wallace’s “conversion.” 
“I did it,” Kenny relates, “by convincing 
him that beer was good for him because 
it contained the finest farm ingredients. 
That sold him.” 

EDWARD V. TERRY, secretary of the 
late Senator Bilbo, is trying to pump up 
backing to run for Congress. Terry wants 
the seat of Representative Thomas G. 
Abernethy, Okolona, Mississippi. But if 
Terry runs, it will be without the North¬ 
ern financial support he has tried to get. 
One of his emissaries felt out an anti- 
discrimination organization, that Bilbo 
used to attack, for a campaign contribu¬ 
tion; and the answer was a polite but 
emphatic “No.” 

THE Senate has pulled down the shades 
on data about nepotism—the long-stand¬ 
ing gravy-train side line on Capitol Hill. 
On orders from “higher up,” as he puts it, 
Senate Secretary Carl A. Loeffler will no 
longer give out the names of wives, chil¬ 
dren and other relatives on the Congres¬ 
sional pay roll. Always in the past, the 
list of Congressional employees was pub¬ 
lic information. Obvious reason for the 
secrecy is fear of the effect such revela¬ 
tions might have on senatorial re-elec¬ 
tion chances. 

Veteran Congressional hands estimate 
that in this Congress, 58 per cent of the 
House and 39 per cent of the Senate have 
relatives on the Congressional pay roll. 

WISCONSIN was the only state carried 
by the elder La Follette in his 1924 
third-party campaign. But although his 
followers have been long steeped in po¬ 
litical insurgency, they are cold-shoul¬ 
dering Henry Wallace with bluntness and 
finality. Their attitude was forcefully 
expressed by William T. Evjue, editor of 
the Capital Times, the Progressives’ mili¬ 
tant daily. “A lot of what Wallace says 
on the great issues of the day makes 
sense,” Evjue declared in a state-wide 
broadcast, “but no true Progressive can 
support him as long as he does not re¬ 
pudiate the totalitarianism of the left as 
well as the right,” 

ASKED how many Democratic Vice- 
Presidential aspirants were in the field, 
Gael Sullivan, young National Commit¬ 
tee executive director, replied wearily, 
“At least 27, according to my latest 
count.” 

ROBERT s. ALLEN 
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accents the bold patterns so 
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Perfectly proportioned 


TROPICAL 

BIRD PLUMAGE 

two entirely new series in 
Cheney’s famous plumage- 
inspired patterns. You liked 
the idea before, you’ll 
like it even more now. 


CHENEY 

CRAVATS 


For the name of your nearest dealer, write Dept. C, 
Cheney Brothers, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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...IN OPENING THE CLOSED-SHOP QUESTION 


C OAUTHOR of the Taft-Hartley Labor Act, 
Senator Robert A. Taft (Rep., Ohio), in his 
recent Collier’s article on the new law, de¬ 
bunked much of the irresponsible talk that still flies 
around about its being a “slave labor act” and so on. 
It isn’t. In our opinion, some 95 per cent of the 
Taft-Hartley provisions for cutting labor leaders 
down to size were much needed and long overdue. 

However, we grow more and more dubious about 
the clause forbidding the closed shop. A closed shop 
is one where nobody may work without belonging 
to the union(s) organized there. The new labor law 
dilutes this old American practice by providing that 
the so-called union shop can be adopted by majority 
vote of the employees. In a union shop, nonunion 
people can be hired but must join the union after a 
specified time. 

The anticlosed-shop clause has stirred up a good 
deal of dissatisfaction, among both workers and 
employers. It was at the bottom of the Chicago 
newspaper strike; and one end result of it could 
conceivably be the destruction of some labor or¬ 
ganizations which, like the printers’ union, have 
long and deservedly enjoyed general respect. 

It seems to us, with due respect for Senator Taft’s 
views to the contrary, that Congress could do worse 
than to re-examine this clause in the new labor law 
with a view to possibly repealing it. There is noth¬ 
ing sacrosanct about: the Taft-Hartley Act, and any 
of its provisions that miss the target or cause unfore¬ 
seen and needless trouble ought to be modified, 
promptly. 


. . . THAT SLAPSTICK IS GOOD FOR WHAT AILS 

YOU: Far be it from us to try to tell the movie 
makers how to run their business. We do feel en¬ 
titled, though, to register a hearty amen to some 
remarks made recently by that old movie maestro 
Mack Sennett, the Keystone Comedy wizard who 
used to roll ’em in the aisles a generation ago with 
the brilliantly conceived slapstick idiocies of Polly 
Moran, Louise Fazenda, Wallace Beery, Mabel 
Norma nd et al. 

What Mr. Sennett said was that, though slapstick 
has faded off the screen in recent years, people al¬ 
ways will love it. There is too much emphasis in 
present-day humorous movies, he thinks, on mere 
clever lines, and too little on action. 

Sennett thinks the best humorous movie would be 


a combination of good dialogue and belly-laugh 
didos. So do we. Circus clowns are as popular as 
ever, and they’re the same old slapstick performers 
they always were. Why not give slapstick a trial 
revival in Hollywood? 

Any time a movie comes along featuring three or 
four zanies chasing one another through crazy scen¬ 
ery and nut-house antics, dueling with swords that 
turn out to be made of rubber, and pitching custard 
pies in all directions, we expect to be among the 
earliest arrivals at the ticket window—and to have 
plenty of company all over America. 


. . . THAT CENSORSHIP DEFEATS ITSELF: Secre¬ 
tary James V. Forrestal of the new Department of 
National Defense has set the machinery moving 
toward a nation-wide civilian defense system, and 
we think he’s wise to do so. Peacetime is the time, 
as we found to our sorrow after Pearl Harbor, when 
such a system can best and most efficiently be put 
together. 

Mr. Forrestal’s general conception looks good, 
too—keep the scheme divorced from military con¬ 
trol; entrust it to local leaders in all communities; 
rule out fantastic notions like the one about parking 
our entire steel industry underground. 

To which we would add: How about omitting 
eurythmic dancers and ordinary screwballs from the 
picture; how about keeping excitable or officious or 
professional-patriot characters out of the key jobs; 
and how about making the civilian defense setup as 
politics-proof as possible? 

And lastly, how about Mr. Forrestal taking his 
job a trifle less seriously? We can think of no 
sound reason why a veil of censorship should be 
thrown in peacetime over the entire Department of 
Defense—something which Mr. Forrestal at this 
writing apparently would like to do. While lining 
up civilians for their own defense in case the conti¬ 
nental United States is attacked, how about trust¬ 
ing civilians to be reasonably discreet and prudent 
for the duration of the “cold war”? 


... IN MAKING EXPERIENCE PAY: Your corre¬ 
spondent had an interesting visit the other day 
from a young man he hadn’t seen or heard of since 
the war. 


I 

In those days, this gentleman used to kt| 
filled in on all disclosable poison gas and bioi| 
warfare developments, he being a public relj 
officer in the Chemical Warfare Service. 

On the basis of that experience, our frier 
the war got himself a good job in the public] 
tions office of a big oil company. 

The incident pretty much writes its own 
—which is, briefly, that when you belong 
Army, Navy or Air Force you are serving yd 
about as much as you are serving the nation.1 
acquire valuable skills, mix around with all [ 
ties of men, make contacts and friendships th^J 
easily prove important, and in general gel 
started at the job of making the most of you 

Why not look into the question of joining | 
the nearest recruiting office? 


. . . THAT GREED AND INFLATION ARE BROTF 

As the nation-wide discussion of inflation 
along unchecked by the memory of the big| 
modity market breaks in February, we get moil 
more bored by the frequent claim that businj 
general is charging extortionate prices and 
ing exorbitant profits out of the domestic rr| 
for goods. 

What bores us is that those who peddle this] 
sation always imply that everybody else il 
United States—workers, farmers, etc., etc.—| 
ing as unselfish and saintly as was the late MalJ 
Gandhi. 

That is the merest bunk, hooey, horsefeal 
The fact is that perhaps 95 per cent of us in po< 
to do so have concentrated on getting ours whj| 
getting is good. Labor leaders have goaded i 
followers into demands for wage hike after f 
hike—and most of the followers have been ljL— 
to be goaded. Farmers have held back graiipl 
livestock for still higher prices. White-collar J 
ers have honed for pay increases, professional 
pie have jacked up fees. If business has 
likewise—and no doubt some concerns ha’f 
has had plenty of company in its infamy. 

Let’s just quit kidding ourselves and lookirl 
scapegoats. The truth is that this inflation isI 
suit of the war, and that the greed of tens o J 
lions of us has helped to stimulate it. Why 
our thinking by trying to dodge that fact? 
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Journey of a Word 


iger than any Jules Verne fiction is the 
our voice takes by telephone. It spans 
continent in one-twelfth of a second — 
a private speedway with green traffic 
is all the way. 

lr voice is ehanged into electrical waves 
•at it can travel over the wires. Some 
> travel too fast, and have to be slowed 


down, so others can keep pace. Waves get 
tired, and electronic amplifiers give them new 
energy to speed them on. 

All arrive at journey’s end on split-second 
schedule and out steps your voice — changed 
back into words again. The wonder of it is 
that he words sound like you and are you — 
with /our own tone and mood and personality. 


Bell Telephone Laboratories design, im¬ 
prove and fit together the millions of intri¬ 
cate parts that make possible the journey of 
your words. It is a job that never ends. 

It is this constant work of improvement 
that helps the Bell System give you the best 
and the most economical telephone service 
in the world. 

BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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THE BEE IS UNLIKE 
ANY OTHER INSECT 


That's why only the bee 
can produce wax and honey. 
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Thot’s why only Ink-O-Groph can 
give you so many unique advon- 
toges found in no other pen . . . 
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f Valve - action makes 
Ink-o-graph the 
world’s smoothest 
writing pen. Feather- 
touch the 14 Kt. gold 
ball-like point to 
paper and it’s inked! 
Raise the pen and 
ink-flow is choked 
off to make leaking 
impossible. Write 
heavily if you choose 
— you can’t bend the 
point. Rule lines—no 
smudging! Make 
multiple carbons; 
your original in ink! 
No matter for what 
writing purpose you 
use it, you’ll agree 
with millions of Ink- 
o-graphers, ’’Ink-o- 
graph is unlike any 
other pen.” 


$000 


only 


At leading stores 
everywhere 



The valve-action 
feed (A) houses a 
miniature check 
valve (B) operated 
by a microscopic 
piston (C) that 
automatically syn¬ 
chronizes the flow 
of ink tO) to your 
writing speed. Feed 
works on gravity 
principle nothing 
to get out of order. 


INK 0 GRAPH CO,, INC . 206 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 13. N.Y 
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AS WE GALLOP TO POLL 


Memo to Collier’s: I understand th;. 
a recent question-asking trek, the Gz* 
poll discovered people had no idea of 1 
realities as “tariff” or “filibuster” and * 
knew there was to be a political convert 
this 1948. Many had never heard of 
sen, and some thought the Marshall * 
was a recent movie star, Herb Mars | 
This intrigued me. If 1 could ask a • 
questions of people who read Collier s. • 
well informed would they be? So 1 b< n 
asking questions of people 1 know; ^ 
phoned people they know; and before $ 

I had some Gallup polling all my own. 

Know what? Collier’s readers were e 
best informed on world events, political - 
ternational, inventions, real stories of 1 
people, and worth-while fiction. 

I also found a Collier’s reader w <4 
thinking reader, had a very good “sensp 
humor.” They knew who Stassen was, j 
the Marshall Plan. So 1 had what was tc * 
a “lovely day” ... since 1 don’t play bri| 
Mrs. Hal Manning, Laguna Beach, 


DOING THE CHARLESTON! 


Dear Sir: I want to tell you what a uf 
derfully fine article that was on Charle^ 
(The Mermaid In the Bottle, Mar. 1; 
The author got the spirit of the “Old Lal^ 
remarkably well, and it is also a fumfl 
information for those, like myself, >| 
hope to go there sometime. Let’s hi 
some more where this came from, for i| 
sure the author could do another swell j 
H. Lemcke, New York, N.| 


Mr. Lagemann is on his way to the Gi\ 
Smokies. Watch for Youll Be Cor, 
Round the Mountain , in early May. 


. . . Also, how could Mr. Lagemann o' 1 
mention of The Citadel, “the West P| 
of the South,” whose cadets fired the 1 
shot on the Star of the West, stalling w| 
you Yankees call the Civil War? 

Evidently your reporter didn't get aroi^ 
very much after dark. How did he miss 
hot spots and Market Street’s quaint f 
protected gambling places? 

Thanks for telling the world that we. 
still unreconstructed. 

H. L. Baldwin III, Charleston, S I 

A Collier s reporter in a bar? Fi done! 
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Dear Editor: Re your editorial We N< 
50,000 Student Nurses (Mar. 6th), !«■ 
(Continued on page 45J 
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Vorlds Largest Family of Nationally Distributed Finer Foods 


Here Luke the Lion and Lucy small 
Are busy with a duty call; 

For you can see as plain as day 
They have to give a big O.K. 

For finest fruits of tree and vine 
Are in that splendid MONARCH line. 

The best in coffee, tea and spice 
Or corn or beets or peas or rice, 

Are packed and labeled MONARCH brand 
(The quality is simply grand). 

In fact, 500 foods and more 
Await you at your favorite store. 

Each bears that famous LION HEAD LABEL 
And should be found on every table. 

If you'll just try this grand old line 
We’re sure you’ll buy It every time. 
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PENNANT PIVOT MEN 
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SPORTS 


W HEN the Newark baseball 
club went on the road in 
1946, its traveling secretary 
usually assigned Berra (Yogi) and 
Brown (Bobby) to the same hotel 
room for purely alphabetical reasons. 
Yogi and Bobby had nothing in com¬ 
mon except the design and color of 
their uniforms. Brown was a pre-med 
student who relaxed after a hard day 
at shortstop by reading two-ton texts. 
Berra was an uninhibited catcher who 
liked nothing better than to curl up 
with a good comic book. One August 
evening, after finishing the latest Su¬ 
perman and rereading an exciting 
Orphan Annie, Yogi yawned and sug¬ 
gested: 

“Let’s cut the light. I’m dead.” 
Brown on the 397th page of Com¬ 
parative Anatomy I demurred, “Just 
a minute—I’m almost through.” 

Bobby finally finished Comparative 
Anatomy I and flicked the light 
switch. There was a moment of si¬ 
lence. Then Yogi asked curiously, 
“How’d it come out?” 

Squat Yogi from St. Louis, twenty- 
three years old, almost neckless, and 
a man of magnificent reflexes, has 
moved up rapidly in the baseball 
world without modifying either of his 
major activities. He’s still catching 
most of the curves that come his way 
and he’s still collecting comic books— 
for the New York Yankees. He isn’t 
the best catcher since Mickey Coch¬ 
rane, and he certainly isn’t the smart¬ 
est, but right now he’s the keyman in 
the Yanks’ plans for retaining their 
world championship. 

Yogi became the Yanks’ keyman at 
the start of spring training when 
Aaron Robinson and two rookie 
pitchers were traded to the Chicago 
White Sox for Ed Lopat, the most 
effective left-hander in the American 
League. Robinson is the veteran 
catcher who saved the Yankees in the 
1947 World Series after Brooklyn base 
runners stole everything except Ber¬ 
ra’s comic books in the first four 
games. 

Yet the Dodgers’ series uprising 
was only a sample of the trouble the 
Yanks can expect from the resurgent 
Boston Red Sox this summer. If Berra 
cracks again under pressure, the Rob- 
insonless Yanks will be caught short. 
So why did Manager Bucky Harris 
gamble the pennant on Berra? Bucky 
gave the answer as the Yanks broke 
spring-training camp in St. Peters¬ 
burg. 

“Berra will hit .300,” Bucky pre¬ 
dicted. “His catching will improve, 
too. Our pitchers were partly to blame 
for his World Series troubles. They 
were letting Brooklyn runners get a 
start, and Yogi had to throw quicker 


and harder than usual. Yogi’s throw¬ 
ing will improve.” 

Of course, the Yankees are not the 
only team whose pennant fate depends 
upon a keyman. 

The pivotal member of the Boston 
Braves is a twenty-four-year-old 
rookie shortstop named Alvin Dark— 
not Warren Spahn, the National 
League’s top pitcher in earned-run 
rating. Spahn won 21 games last year, 
but the Braves finished third. Spahn 
probably will win more games this 
year, but the Braves may finish third 
again, unless Dark corrects the dou¬ 
ble-play weakness that ruined the 
Bostonians’defense in 1947. 

Here's how the keymen on the 1948 
pennant contenders looked in spring 
training: 

At Sarasota, Florida, Vern Stephens 
hopped into the Boston Red Sox bat¬ 
ting cage. Mickey Harris flipped a 
fast ball. Stephens drove it high into 
left field and Sam Mele made an easy 
catch 20 feet inside the 375-feet 
marker on the fence. 

Catcher Birdie Tebbetts chirped: 
“Home run in Boston.” 

Stephens is Boston’s keyman. Vern 
slammed 24 homers for St. Louis in 
1945, but slumped to 14 in 1946 and 
15 last year. The Red Sox spent ap¬ 
proximately $200,000 in cash and 
players to acquire Stephens, figuring 
his bat—aided and abetted by a 
friendly left-field fence—would boom 
at least 25 home runs. 

At Bradenton, Florida, Alvin Dark, 
the Braves’ rookie shortstop, grabbed 
a hopper behind third, fired under¬ 
hand to Connie Ryan at second. Ryan 
pivoted and completed the double 
play. 

“That young fellow Dark could 
make our club,” Manager Billy South- 
worth commented. “Last year we had 
the best hitting team in either league, 
although the Giants stole the head¬ 
lines with their home runs. We were 
the only team in the majors with two 
twenty-game winners—Spahn and 
Sain. We had hitting and pitching 
but we finished third. You know 
why? Because we were the poorest 
team in the majors at making double 
plays. 

“We think Dark can come through 
for us even though he’s had only one 
year in the minors—he was a sensa¬ 
tion at Milwaukee. Learns faster than 
any player I’ve ever seen—just a natu¬ 
ral athlete. We think lie’ll be the best 
shortstop in the majors in two years. 
Then, too, we were lucky enough to 
pick up Eddie Stanky from the Dodg¬ 
ers for second base, and Eddie's 
smartness and steadiness should help 
Dark over the rough spots. If we 
can get those double plays this year 



—well, we’ll be satisfied with our pen¬ 
nant chances.” 

At St. Petersburg, Manager Eddie 
Dyer of the St. Louis Cardinals was 
watching lefty Howie Pollet warm up 
with Joe Garagiola. “Howie looks 
mighty good,” Eddie said. “Wonder¬ 
ful boy. Howie. Won the pennant for 
us in 1946—pitching out of turn and 
relieving in the tough spots. But his 
arm went bad last year and we fin¬ 
ished second—mostly because Howie 
won only nine games. 

“An operation removed a tiny chip 
from Howie’s elbow last fall. Now he 
looks like the 1946 Pollet. If he can 
come back to team up. with Brecheen 
and Mlinger, we’ll have three tough, 
experienced starters, and we’ll be hard 
to beat. Mighty hard.” 

At Ciudad Trujillo, in Santo Do¬ 
mingo, Manager Leo Durocher was 
sitting on the hotel porch, checking a 
pitching roster, when a wise old 
Brooklyn Dodger remarked: 

“Leo's looking at the list that’ll win 
the pennant for us. It’s strange how 
people get the wrong idea about our 
pitching. They say Ralph Branca is 
our only dependable starter, and 
maybe that’s true, but you don’t fig¬ 
ure a staff by its starters alone—you 
rate it on arm power. There was a 
time last summer when our starters 
had finished only a third of their 
games but we were in first place. 

“That was because w'e had strong- 
armed kids—Behrman and Gregg and 
Barney and some others—who could 
go in there day after day, or twice in 
a double-header if necessary, and 
throw hard for two or three innings. 
Then we always had Casey to stop 
the other guys in the last inning. 

“Don't worry about our pitching. 
Gregg and Behrman have moved 
along, but Rickey always has plenty 
of strong-armed kids coming up 
through the farms. We got about 10 
in camp, and Durocher will pick out 
the best three or four. They work 
hard and they don’t last long, but 
they serve the purpose and they’re 
cheap.” 

At Phoenix, Arizona, Monte Ken¬ 
nedy of the New York Giants was 
left-handing control pitches at Walker 
Cooper. Cooper was holding his big 
catcher’s glove belt-high and steady, 
and Kennedy was hitting it dead cen¬ 
ter about two times out of five. “Noth¬ 
ing wrong with Kennedy that a little 
better control won’t cure,” Manager 
Mel Ott remarked hopefully, but Mel 
was saying the same thing just as 
hopefully last summer. 

Cooper and Kennedy are the Gi¬ 
ants’ ifs. Kennedy won 9, lost 12 last 
year. Most of his defeats could be 
traced to bases on balls. Cooper 
slammed 35 home runs—almost 
equaling his previous major-league 
total of 38 in seven years. If Kennedy 
pitches up to his potentialities, and if 
Cooper holds his 1947 hitting pace, 
watch out for the Giants. 

It could be, of course, that a Berra 
or a Kennedy will fail and some less 
hopefully regarded player will come 
through as an adequate replacement. 
If Dark falters, Sibby Sisti—injured 
last summer—might step in and make 
the double plays the Braves need. But 
one thing is certain: Each contender 
has a pressing pennant problem to 
solve. Based on their spring training 
showing—and favoring the power 
clubs—we believe the 1948 pennant 
races will finish this way: 

American League—Boston, New 


BY BILL 


York, Detroit, Philadelphia,! 
land, Washington. Chicago, St| 
National League—New Y<[ 
Louis, Boston, Brooklyn, Cir 
Pittsburgh, Chicago. Philadeljj 
And just to move farther ou 
limb, here are a few more pred) 
Joe DiMaggio's hcel-ar 
miseries are a thing of the past | 
battle with Ted Williams for 
jor-league batting title will 
closer than the pennant fight 
the Yanks and the Red Sox. 

Detroit has not added 
strength to challenge the Yan 
Red Sox, but the Tigers will 
one of the two most improved 
ers in the American Lcagu 
Houtteman. The other wilf 
Lemon of Cleveland. 

Warren Spahn of the Braves I 
the w inningest pitcher in the r| 
Spahn has an outside chance tof 
games. 

Ralph Kiner of the PiratJ 
overshadow' Johnny Mize of tl 
ants in this third year of their I 
year battle for home-run suprJ 
Present standing, Kiner, 74; Ml 
Harry Walker of the PhiM 
topped National League hitters! 
.363 average last year, will notl 
his title—may even slump beloy 


• They used to say about Jac 
mer, “He’s got a blistering 
and feet to match.” The n-i 
amateur champion was a tenni] 
derfoot. But Jack hasn’t had a 
since the start of his pro toui| 
Bobby Riggs. Reason: Jack ru 
feet with vaseline before each 
“If I beat Riggs.” Jack grins, I 
can say I owe my success to| 
footwork.” 




• Don't be surprised if the Li 
sity of California at Los Angeles 
ing crew shows up at Poughkef 
with a female coxswain. Two c 
blond Mildred Campbell and b| 
Edna Saxton, answered Coach ! 
Hillen’s spring call for rowing, 
dred and Edna each weighed 
pounds. The male candidates for 
swain weighed 125 pounds and 
considerable excess baggage to 
around in a light shell. ft 

There’s no reason why the 
shouldn’t be able to do as well a 
boys in the coxswain departn 
Most college girls can count u 
35 or 40. which is as high as the c 
per minute ever climbs at Poughk 
sie. The rest, of the job is easy, 
coxswain sits in the stern, guide* 
boat, and hands out a lot of 
He’s really a back-seat driver, 
show us a woman who isn’t. 
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S/fld/lVrtjHk/ryr 


This bronze shield is proudly 
displayed by more than 4000 
fine jewelers, coast to coast 


In fine gold filled coses —$39.75 fo $59.50 

(with brocelets, slightly higher) 

In coses at 14K gold-— $59.50 fo $71.50 

fllusfrafed: A — "leono", bracelet, $69.50; 

B-" deluxe Roy", $71.50; -C-"Chairman ", $43.75/ 
D-" Queen", $69.50. 

Prices include federal fax 


tWm/M/IMM 


A hundred and one superiorities of construction and 
finish are in-built into Wittnauer watches by Longines- 
Wittnauer, famous for fine watchmaking since 1866 . The 
Wittnauer watches now at your jeweler’s are outstand¬ 
ing for beauty, accuracy, long life and exceptional .value. 


For style folder on Wittnouer watches, write Longines-Wittnouer Watch Co., Inc., 580 5f h Ave., N. Y. 19 
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“ .. , HOW CAN A MAN expect to be a business success without 
looking like one? Unruly, lifeless-looking hair ... and loose dandruff 
on his coat, too... Well, he may be a ‘wrong number’ now—but wait 
till I tell him about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!” 



Mr Zooks better... 
sca/p fee/s Setter... 
erZteo you oZieck Dry Sea//. 


IT’S A GREAT FEELING to know you look well-groomed, and you 
can —with just a few drops a day of ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. It makes 
a big difference in your hair’s appearance. Checks loose dandruff, 
too. ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or other drying in¬ 
gredients ... is just the thing with massage before every shampoo. 
It’s double care . . . both'scalp and hair . . . and more economical 
than other hair tonics, too. 


Vaseline HAIRTONIC 

trade mark © 

More bottles sold today than any other hair tonic 



BY FEELING FOSTER 


An amazing machine that assembles 
radio sets without human help was 
recently perfected and is now in 
operation in a factory at Walton on 
Thames, England. The parts are fed 
into one end of this 70-foot electron¬ 
ically controlled robot, and the com¬ 
pleted sets come out the other end—at 
the rate of one every 20 seconds. 

A bank in New York now safe¬ 
guards its tellers from being held up or 
shot at with a system that enables 
them to have their cages on the second 
floor yet continue to transact business 
through the windows on the main 
floor. The teller and patron hear and 
see each other through a periscopic 
shaft equipped with mirrors and send 
their money and papers up and down 
in an electric “elevator” about the size 
of a cigar box. 

Although automatic voting ma¬ 
chines have demonstrated their advan¬ 
tages over paper ballots for 56 years, 
they have been adopted in only 30,000 
of our 125,000 precincts and, there¬ 
fore, will be available to only 16,000,- 
000 of the 50,000,000 citizens who are 
expected to vote in the coming Presi¬ 
dential election. 

On New York's subways, the fare 
is a nickel and the passenger may ride 
as long as he desires over all of the 128 
route miles. On London’s under¬ 
ground lines, however, the fare is 
based on distance, five cents being 
charged for three miles, ten cents for 
six miles, etc. To make certain that 
the correct fare is always paid, the 
system requires the passenger to buy 
a ticket which specifies his destination 
and which must be surrendered upon 
his arrival to a gateman at the station. 

No case of its kind has ever paral¬ 
leled the successful revival of Hebrew 
as the common language of the Jews, 
started in Palestine about a generation 
ago. Except for its retention in reli¬ 
gious ceremonies and rituals, this lan¬ 
guage had been dead for 2,300 years. 
By Frank Farrington , South Bend , 
Ind. 

No laws prohibit the intermarriage 
of whites and Negroes in 18 states of 
this country today. 


Few attractions have deceive m 
persons than a mummy allege o* 
the body of John Wilkes Boc I 
has been exhibited at carnivala* 
United States off and on for 4(a 
While Booth was killed 12 da] it# 
he assassinated Lincoln, this ct • 
that of a David E. George wh 
mitted suicide in Oklahoma ii $ 
Unclaimed for some time, it w ** 
by the undertaker and has sine m* 
owned by a succession of shew* 
Most spectators are convinc t< 
mummy is Booth by a sign near y* 
offers “$1,000 Reward If Prov<N 
Genuine.” 


.►ii 


A form of energy now being 
for industrial uses is that produ i * 
“silent sound,” or supersonic 
generated at frequencies ranginjp- 
100,000,000 cycles a second, r* 
waves can, for example, wash c in 
age whisky, kill bacteria in i 
food, pasteurize and homoifc 
milk, discover cracks in heav in £ 
chines and remove soot from cb ue 
smoke. ■ IT 

In this country today, divorc t 
not granted for desertion in four • 
or for nonsupport in 20 states, te- 
thermore, 23 states refuse a dive:i 3uq 
a person who seeks it because th * 
or husband is incurably insantn 
will always require institution irt 


m 


The world’s largest rest* 
organization is J. Lyons & Corr n 
Limited, of London, which owr J 
operates three big hotels, five * 
restaurants and 250 tearooms • 
serves 770,000 meals a day. B. 
ginia S . Graham, Bryn Mawr, l v 




I llll 


During its racing season, one < 
York race track and its patron 
protected against crooks by a pjj 
detective service that costs ap 
mately $15,000 a week. 


Merchandise as well as money 
as a prize on a radio show is subj [ 
income taxes based on its retail' 


Ten dollar, will bo paid tor e.eb b P 
eepted for this column. Contribution I 
be accompanied by their »onrce of Id I 
tion. Address Keep Up With the r 
Collier’s. 250 Park Are., New York 
N. Y. Thla column la copyrighted ■ l| 
Items may be reproduced without peril 


Collier’s lor April K ** 
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•It's the Easiest Driving, Smoothest Riding 
, i Best Looking Job on the Road” 

e who drive trucks and know trucks are saying “Make mine 
enew GMC” because of the extra comfort and convenience, 
a una and safety new light and medium duty GMCs provide. 


f Vf N * 




*eV cabs are larger and roomier than ever before. They have 
*er, deeper seats . . . higher, broader windshields and windows 
a unique new fresh air circulation system . . . dome light, 
*cage compartment, ash tray, dual windshield wipers, provi- 
* > for radio. Chassis are stronger and sturdier . . . engines are 
• f towerful, dependable “Army Workhorse” design. More than 
1 e GMC, The Truck of Value, is the favorite of truck operators. 

• >C TRUCK A COACH DIVISION • GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


New, all-steel, all-welded, 
rubber stabilized cabs are 
6 V 2 times stronger . . . 
roomier, more comfortable. 


New, tubular-frame adjust¬ 
able seats give 8* more 
seating width... have 73 in¬ 
dividually wrapped springs. 


New windshields are 4 # 
wider and 1 Vi* higher. Door 
openings are6* wider. Over¬ 
all vision is increased 22%. 


New, built-in ventilation 
system draws in fresh air, 
forces out used air . • . pro¬ 
vides for fresh air heating. 


THE TRUCK 
OF VALUE 
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Also available i vith luminous hands and hour dots. 


you oan order your own 

"(jOak a-Up" 

with this alarm clock! 


General Electric has figured out an electric alarm clock with a most 
ingenious feature called “Sclect-A-Larm!” 

Through this device, you can, literally, write your own 44 wake-up”— 
or alarm volume . Say yon sleep lightly. Set it to “whisper.” Regular 
sleepers set it at “call.” Heavyweight sleepers need the works—and get 
it when they set this feature at “SHOUT!” You can set this volume con¬ 
trol at any of these points—or anywhere in between! 

No winding —runs electrically. 

Quiet —no distracting “tiektoek.” 

Dependable —wakes you on time, every time. 

Accurate —electrically checked by your power com¬ 
pany to correspond with official Arlington time. 

Awake to MUSIC with 
Tune-A-Larm I 

Why not start your day with a tune? 
Simply plug your radio into the back 
of the new General Electric Tune-A- 
Larm, turn it to your favorite station, 
and flick the switches. Come rising 
time, your RADIO awakens yon! Soft 
and sweet, or loud and commanding 
—as you wish! General Electric Com¬ 
pany, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 



Why wind a clock today? Get a General Electric Clock and forget it I 
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picks up a sf± 
a Carolina quilt % 
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W HILE researching our Na¬ 
tional Grange story, The 
Farmer’s Best Friend 
(p. 18), the Messrs. Nichols and Vern 
learned that while it is not likely to 
supplant knitting, necking or bun¬ 
dling as an indoor sport, quilting is 
still a popular pastime wherever farm 
wives gather. Just as in Grandma’s 
day, quilting bees produce gossip, stiff 
knuckles and, of course, quilts. 

For the electronic-blanket genera¬ 
tion: A quilt (also known as a com¬ 
forter or puff) is any coverlet made 
like a sandwich, with stuff in the mid¬ 
dle. Patterns are traditional: Rose of 
Sharon and Jerusalem Star being most 
popular; and you make them tufted, 
patterned, tufted-patterned, crazy or 
knobby. Nichols and Vern, having 
mastered the art in the J. C. Colletts’ 
farm parlor at Trinity Township, 
North Carolina, are back now, saving 
each other's old shirts, shorts and ties 
—also bits of juicy gossip—to make 
their own. “What kind?” we asked. 
“Crazy!” they assured us. 

T HE challenging So You Want to 
Be President!, by Merriman Smith 
(p. 13), is from his forthcoming book, 
A President Is Many Men. Mr. Smith 
has been White House man for the 
United Press since mid-1941. He is 
the correspondent who yells, “Thank 
you, Mr. President!” to close White 
House news conferences; and he has 
traveled over 100,000 miles with the 
Messrs. F.D.R. and Truman. His wife 
is called the Widow Smith. 

Twice he has been injured in the 
line of duty: He sustained a busted 
shoulder while piling out of Mr. Tru¬ 
man's office on VE-Day, and a 
cracked tailbone while chasing the 
President in Key West. “Conse¬ 
quently,” remarks Mr. Smith, “I’m 
known professionally as Old Brittle 
Bones. I'm the man who's made a 
career out of going on another man's 
vacations.” 

Mr. Smith's from Savannah, and 
when he isn’t covering the White 
House, he’s writing books. “Last 
summer I bought some beautiful golf 
clubs—and used them twice,'' he 
mourns. “When 1 finished A Presi¬ 
dent Is Many Men, and picked up the 
clubs, the Widow Smith greeted me 
with a folder of magazine ideas. 
‘Start writing, big boy, or go fix the 
washing machine!' ” 

C OVERING the N. Y. Yankees for 
the N. Y. Post, Milton Gross feels 
he’s lucky to have captured Joe Mc¬ 
Carthy (Who Will Run the Red Sox? 
p. 70) for a Collier’s profile. Milt was 
hanging around the Hotel Suannee 
lobby in St. Petersburg a while back, 
looking for an angle for next day’s 
story. McCarthy, still with the club, 
happened by, and Gross decided to 
pick his brains. “1 knew you didn't 


just step up, toss a questi 
Carthy and catch the re 
Gross. “You jockey." 

So Gross jockeyed, then * 
got around to the format. . 
American League. Oddly, *> tf 
couldn't remember the y< « 
formed. Mark Roth, late*«' 
secretary of the Yankees, ca s 
knew. 

“The pair then proceed t 
down the American League ■ 
day to the present,” says M 
reached 1912 in the a.m., • « 
wondering where my deaths- 
was. I just couldn't wait in* 
beyond the year of my bii m 
couldn’t remember what I n** 
ask Marse Joe. I sincerely jfH 
boys in Boston do better f » 
from the news angle than tl bo 
New York.” 

M arginal travel ncs: * 

Marshall, who takes n 
Where the West Ends (p. 22) q * 
can still pan gold in hundreufi- 
gon streams. During the titm 
inhabitants of Jacksonville 
back-yard mines so vigoroir, m 
of the town are in danger of ^ 

It was in Williams, near Jac;r»l 
reports Marshall, an early U» 
the Civil War was fought. WL 
news of the firing on Sumte si4 
Williams, Major Clairborne o * 
(from South Cahlina) ran up e * 
federate flag outside his law I 
One Peter Friesbie, a I 
Mainer, hearing of this dastT 
fiance, promptly recruited a mi 
eight Union men, marched 2 n** 
miles to Williams. When To c- 
fered to take 'em all on with * 
the damyanks fired their mus s,# 
Tolliver surrendered. The 1;^ 
played at the Friesbie home f ^ * 
was lost when flaming arrow ct - 
house afire. “The Indians 
western Oregon seem to have*- 
ized in flaming arrows,” s 
Marshall. “In pioneer town b- 
ings with iron doors are poi d 
as refuges from flaming arrc» 
ing Indian raids. 

“Most of the doors didn’ 
Oregon until long after the d 
had turned to huckleberry picl g 
fish drying as more profital t 
scalping the whites.” 

This week's covers Duke I'M 
Photographer Toni Frissell, » 
Duke University, was struck y 
photogeniality of Mary Anr ^ 
yer. pretty coed. Mary Anne's n 
from Paragould, Arkansas.^ 1 
Prexy of her sorority, membe f 
Duke Chapel Choir, and 194 re 
book Beauty Queen. She’s lh # 
the dean’s scholastic list, is n 
in political science and mine ig 
languages, with a pretty eye w 
the foreign service. . . . Ted S • 
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There's a lot of swell country you can see and 
roads you can travel —without a Nash ”600.” 

You don’t absolutely need a car that lets you drive 
coatless in coldest weather—that’s always free of 
dust—that always gives you fresh air. 

But it’s fun not to freeze— 

You can keep off rugged country trails or bumpy 
roads—and never need the beautiful balance of four 
wheel coil springs. 


And 25 miles or more on a gallon at average 
highway speed. That’s nice to have, but not really 



necessary. Just stop at a few more gas pumps, spend 
a few more dollars. 

You can do without a lot of things—a welded unit 
frame that’s safer and stronger, and can’t rattle. 

Nor do you need all that extra head-room and 
seat-room and luggage-room in a Nash ”600,” or all 
its power and beauty and easy handling—or all the 
long-life and ruggedness that is traditionally Nash— 



But— have you noticed how happy these new 
Nash owners are? 

Have you listened to them talk? 


Product of Nash research and engineering, new Unitized 
body-frame construction sets the pattern for tomorrow. 
Built a new way, with frame and body welded into a 
single steel-girdered unit, it is lighter and immeasurably 
stronger. 8500 spot welds eliminate aoise-making joints. 


Why not forget—just for one hour—all your 
feelings and opinions about automobiles—and 
check into a new 1948 Nash ”600”? 


Great Cars Since 1902 



Noth Motors Division, Nash-Kelvinatar Corporotion, Detroit 
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Listin to Auto-Lite's outstanding radio program, TOUR THURSOAY NIGHT MEETING stirring Oick Haynos, Gordon Jenkins' Orchestra. Thursday 9:00 P. M., E. T. CBS. 


Spark plugs also look alike, but 


AUIO-U1E SPARK PLUGS 


S INCE most spark plugs look alike, It's hard to tell 
which is best from outside appearance — just as it’s 
difficult to tell which of the pictures above is really Betty 
Hutton* To make sure you get the best, ask for Auto- 
Lite Spark Plugs —they're ignition engineered. This means 
they’re designed by the-same engineers who design 
the entire electrical life-line for many of America’s finest 
cars—from battery to coil to distributor to spark plug. 


Toronto, Ontario THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY Toledo 1, Ohio 


m 

MONET CANNl 
BETTER SPA 


Score yourself 100% if you picked the girl at the left 
as the real Betty Hutton, beautiful and talented actress 
soon to be seen in Paramount’s thrilling new hit "Dream 
Girl." At right is Miss Chris Holly of East 65th St., New 
York City, who looks so much like Miss Hutton that 
crowds often gather when she goes out shopping. 

You’ll be 100% right, too, If you switch to Auto-Lite 
Spark Plugs, equipment on many leading makes of cars. 


is rdly Betty Hutton 1 
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SD YOU WANT TO OE PRESIDENT! 

BY MERRIMAN SMITH 

W<l» tiro i her, > ou'll be underpaid and overworked, you’ll never be alone, you’ll get periodic pa- 
iV‘* th*? arm from shaking hands, and a lot more. Here, as part of a book to be published 
fljLrpcrs, a White House correspondent details the grief of the most powerful job on earth 
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T HERE is no room for argument: 
The Presidency is a killing job. 
When the votes are counted and 
the candidate hears the shouts of victory, 
he automatically becomes a bum insurance 
risk. And he can count definitely on living 
quite a number of years less than he other¬ 
wise would. 

Starting with George Washington, the 
average age of our Presidents through Mr. 
Truman was fifty-four years at the time of 
inauguration. Up until Mr. Truman, the 
average time spent in the White House by 
a President was about five and a half years. 
Also, the average age of Presidents at death 
has been 68 years. 

According to the census bureau, a man 
of fifty-four should have an expectancy of 
at least an additional nineteen years of life. 
So, by the simple rule of thumb, being 
elected President cuts at least five years off 
a man’s life. 

This isn't to scare people away from run¬ 


ning for President. There probably isn’t a 
man in the country who would turn down 
the Presidency if he knew he would die a 
year later as a result of the beating the man 
in the White House has to take. 

The high physical price paid for being 
President still is rather stupid and archaic. 
In this allegedly scientific civilization of 
ours, there is no sensible reason why a 
President should wear himself out shaking 
hands with so many people that his right 
arm becomes virtually paralyzed. And 
what is the real reason he has to subject his 
stomach night after night to indigestible 
banquet food? Or endure a workday that 
any union in the country would denounce 
as cruel and beneath the standards of the 
most sadistic employer? 

Actually there isn't a farm hand in the 
country who puts in the hours a President 
does. There isn’t an office worker who 
would not scream against the time spent 
at work by a Presidential secretary. 


After reading about the President’s 
yacht, his vacations, his retinue of servants, 
it might be difficult to accept the idea that 
the job isn’t what it’s cracked up to be. 
Sure, he has luxuries too costly for mil¬ 
lionaires. But he is a prisoner, never alone. 
Flunkies, cops, secretaries, politicians, 
generals and admirals are always around 
as reminders of his grave responsibility. 

Some nut with a gun might kill him any 
time he ventures beyond the White House 
grounds. 

He can’t drop in at a friend’s home of a 
Sunday afternoon and pass the time of 
day. If he goes to the baseball game, he 
can't yell, “Robber!” at the umpire, but 
must sit sedately like a well-mannered little 
boy with a governess. And if he tries to 
eat peanuts, everybody in the ball park 
watches each mouthful. 

What is worse, he can’t suffer a slight 
cold without blowing his nose in front of 
the world. The stock market rises and falls 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Top man in the White House secretariat is appointment secretary Matthew J. 
Connelly, Here, Collier’s editor Walter Davenport interviews Mr. Connelly 


Visitors consume much of the President’s time. Here, Presi¬ 
dent Calvin Coolidge receives an Indian chief’s headdress 


The first of the spring 
salmon is given to Pres 


according to the bulletins from his 
bedside. 

Visitors usually appraise his physi¬ 
cal condition in hushed tones before 
they're out of the White House lobby. 

“I don't think he looked too well.” 

“Yes, seemed a little tired.” 

“Did you notice the lines around 
his eyes? Heavier than ever.” 

F.D.R., after a crowded press con¬ 
ference during a period when there 
were many rumors about his health, 
watched the reporters file out of his 
office with a sarcastic expression on 
his face. 

“My God, I feel like I’ve just been 
examined by the entire staff of Mayo 
brothers,” he said. 

All of this adds up to pressure. And 
any doctor will testify that a human 
being under constant tension has a 
breaking point somewhere if there is 
no relief. 

One of the most graphic accounts 
of how Presidents sometimes come 
apart under the grinding pressure 
cornes from H. H. Kohlsaat, the late 
Chicago newspaper owner who was a 
confidant of Republican leaders for 
two decades. 

Kohlsaat, in his McKinley to Hard¬ 
ing, described a conference he had 
with President McKinley not long 
before McKinley was assassinated. 

“It seems to me I have not slept 
over three hours a night for over two 
weeks,” McKinley told the Chicago 
editor one night at the White House. 
“Congress is trying to drive us into 
war with Spain. The Spanish-fleet is 
in Cuban waters, and we haven’t 
enough ammunition on the Atlantic 
seacoast to fire a salute.” 

At this point in the conversation, 
the President, according to Kohlsaat, 
“broke down and cried like a boy of 
thirteen.” 


“I put my hand on his shoulder and 
remained silent as I thought the ten¬ 
sion would be relieved by his tears. 
As he became calm, I tried to assure 
him that the country would back him 
in any course he should pursue.” 

The President looked up and asked: 

“Are my eyes very red? Do they 
look as if I* had been crying?” 

Kohlsaat had to admit that the 
President did look rather tearful. 

“But I must return to Mrs.* Mc¬ 
Kinley at once,” the President said, 
worrying about his wife, who was in 
another room with guests. 

President Disguises His Grief 

Kohlsaat advised him to blow his 
nose loudly as he entered the room, 
thus forcing tears into his eyes as 
if he had a cold or brief coughing 
spell. 

The President squared his shoulders 
and marched toward the door. He 
paused for a moment: then, with a 
loud nasal blast, joined his guests. 

These examples lead to the question 
of why men are willing to sacrifice 
their health, their family life and their 
privacy to be President. As we have 
seen, the answer varies: the prayers 
of mothers for their sons, the heady 
prestige and power of the job, the 
lure of leadership that has led men to 
sacrifice since history began. 

Mrs. Harding sensed the danger of 
the Presidency for her husband and 
pleaded with Republican leaders not 
to ask him to run. 

“The office is killing President 
Wilson as surely as if he had been 
stabbed at his desk,” she told them. 

Even Harding would not listen to 
her pleas, but later confided to friends 
that the Presidency was “a man 
killer.” 


It will kill more men in the future 
unless something is done to protect 
the President from the inane tortures 
we inflict upon him. 

Not the least of these tortures is the 
social season which winter brings to 
Washington along with sleet and 
sinus. 

Since the earliest days of the Presir 
dency, thousands of people have 
jammed their way into the White 
House on winter evenings to shake 
hands with the President, eat his food, 
dance to his music and stare at one 
another. 

In the early days of the 19th cen¬ 
tury, the male guests ran to muddy 
boots with floor-scarring hobnails, 
sheath knives that ripped the uphol¬ 
stery, plus drinking and eating habits 
that played hob with the crockery. 

The modern White House guest 
presents a picture of better behavior, 
with urbane gentlemen in tails, and 
beautifully gowned ladies encrusted 
in diamonds. But often the behavior 
is largely on the surface. They get 
drunk occasionally in the shrubbery 
and they sometimes steal, as they did 
at a reception given by President Wil¬ 
son and his wife, who discovered to 
their dismay after the company left 
that more than four hundred silver- 
plated spoons bearing the official 
engraving President’s House were 
missing. 

The annual White House social sea¬ 
son, beginning in late November and 
running until the start of Lent, now 
includes two diplomatic dinners (the 
corps is so large that they all can't 
come at once), a judicial reception, a 
Cabinet dinner, a diplomatic recep¬ 
tion, a dinner for the Chief Justice and 
the Supreme Court, a reception for 
officials of the Treasury, Post Office, 
Interior, Agriculture, Commerce and 


Labor departments and federa 
cies. 

The season closes with a din 
the President of the Senate, an 
Navy reception, a dinner f< 
Speaker of the House, and finai 
Congressional reception. 

The dinners begin at 8 P.M., 
ceptions at nine o’clock. Nea 
winter affairs at the White Hou 
call for formal evening gowns 
ladies and white ties for the m 
woman without a corsage lool 
dressed; without jewels, she see 
have forgotten her make-up. 

No dinner or reception is w| 
its tragedies of costume. Onei 
occurred during the visit to WaJ 
ton of Miguel Aleman, the Prei 
of Mexico, in 1947. Aleman hacl 
entertained at the White Housel 
it was then his turn to entertain 
Truman at the Mexican embas: i 


An Embarrassing Situatioi t 

I was present as a White 
correspondent and along wit!® 
other hundred or so guests sat ill 
of the freshly gilded chairs arl 
the lavishly decorated U-shapedB 
ner table. When the time for ll 
came, Mr. Truman stood and! 
posed a toast to his host. The ll 
in their delicate evening dresses! 
the men in dinner jackets start® 
rise. 

A harsh ripping sound fillecl 
room. The braver men self-1 
sciously looked to the seat of 1 
trousers. White-faced women sil 
mutely at one another. Embass i 
tachds stared with horror at Ser # 
Connally of Texas, who was stan * 
rather awkwardly because his < 9 
had risen with him and was firml l * 
tached to his ample posterior. 


Collier's for April 24, 
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T i>k but a few seconds to realize 
) ad happened. The caterer evi- 
flhad done a last-minute job of 
’ the chairs. The night was hot 
(mid. The two factors combined 
lie the chairs as sticky as fly- 
To the mortification of the 
hy, practically every guest, male 
nale, bore large and irregu- 
markings on his or her rear 

only happy note was that the 
residents escaped—they were 
in chairs covered with velvet, 
(most of us who regard having 
itt-door neighbors in for dinner 
[te a chore, the effort that goes 
adern White House parties is 
ring. 

I ut the time of the first frost 
(year, the White House social 
|f five persons goes into a huddle 
Dng lists, drawing boards and 
| elaborate diagrams. These are 
jeprints of the social season to 

fuming that you have received 
p vnation through the normal 
of events, by all means come 
party with no misgivings, ex- 
kdt your feet will be tired before 
lening is over. 

\s not bad taste to reach the 
House early—say fifteen min- 
efore the time on your invita- 
You leave your wraps in the 
Ying cloakroom—which thou¬ 


sands of tourists see every day—and 
march to the stairs that lead up to the 
East Room. 

You pass a desk where a White 
House usher stops you. He consults a 
large map and he explains where you 
will sit at dinner. You get a small 
card which duplicates the big map, 
and printed at the top is the name of 
your dinner partner. (Just like at 
home, husbands and wives do not sit 
together.) 

At the entrance to the East Room, a 
young Army officer in sparkling dress 
unifornYannounces you in a voice that 
would wake the dead. Your first view 
of the room probably will be a little 
jolting. You’ll find the other guests 
standing around in a large circle which 
looks as if it will explode into a fast 
session of musical chairs at any mo¬ 
ment. 

You nod to the few friends you 
know and take your place in the line, 
all the while making rather shallow 
conversation with your wife. 

Another young officer appears be¬ 
fore you, escorting a dapper man in 
tails. He is your wife’s dinner part¬ 
ner. They meet and the man in tails 
goes back to his original position in 
the circle. 

Then still another young officer 
comes over and takes you, the man, 
politely by the arm and escorts you to 
meet your dinner partner. My luck 
has been that she was a lady two feet 



BOB LEAVITT 

'dent’s aides endeavor to relieve him of as much detail as possible. 
President Truman is his military aide, Major General Harry Vaughan 

Truman’s press secretary, Charles Ross, reading letters from all 
untry commenting on a nationwide radio address of the President 


taller than I am but very pleasant, and 
she smelled wonderful. 

You go back to your wife and com¬ 
pare notes. Then the same young man 
with the powerful lungs announces 
the President and his wife, while the 
Marine band pounds out Hail to the 
Chief. 

The President and his wife stand in 
the main entrance of the East Room 
while the circle slowly revolves by 
them. A military or naval aide intro¬ 
duces each guest and soon the circle 
stops. The President offers his arm to 
his dinner partner, the President’s wife 
takes the arm of her escort. Then 
starts the scramble to pick out your 
partner introduced a few minutes ago 
by the smiling young man. When the 
two of you meet us, you look at your 
little map and march into the state 
dining room. 

Guests Seated According to Rank 

At White House dinners seating is 
entirely by rank, carefully charted 
beforehand by rigid protocol lists. 
These lists are prepared by the White 
House social bureau in conjunction 
with the State Department protocol 
division. Any deviation probably 
would cause an international incident 
if members of the diplomatic corps 
were involved. In no part of modern 
society—with the possible exception 
of the Army and Navy—is seniority 
so jealously guarded. 

I was always amazed to notice at 
White House dinners that children of 
a President rank lower than news¬ 
papermen, who usually rate just above 
the butler. At one dinner I noticed 
that Margaret Truman was seated two 
seats below me, and at the end of the 
table. 

“I have no rank at all,” she said 
with a laugh. “They always put me 
out near the kitchen.” 

Receptions pose a highly different 
social and mechanical problem from 
the smaller, easier-controlled dinners. 
Rarely are more than ninety or one 
hundred persons invited for dinner. 
But reception guest lists run above two 
thousand. 

The receptions are big, noisy and 
invariably hot, regardless of the 
weather outside. Many high-ranking 
Washingtonians, either bored, tired or 
trying to be genuinely kind, give their 
reception invitations to other people. 
This sometimes results in the discov¬ 
ery of a few ringers whose undoing 
never would have come about had 
their enthusiasm for the White House 
been less vocal. 

At one of the late winter receptions 
in 1947, some of the more dignified 
guests were startled by a buoyant, if 
not beautiful young lady in a passable 
evening dress who confided to any¬ 
body who would listen, “Just think of 
it—me, a waitress, at a White House 
ball with the President.” She confided 
in a few too many people, including a 
couple of White House attaches, who 
gently escorted her to the door. 

This sort of ordeal is only a minor 
part of the physical beating which 
the President takes. 

Will Hays, when he was a member 
of the Harding Cabinet, said election 
to the Presidency was like being sen¬ 
tenced to death. And he diagnosed 
the trouble in this way: “The govern¬ 
ment is like a corner grocery which a 
few years ago could be run by one 
man, and now we try to use the same 
system in running Marshall Field’s.” 

Today’s American President is the 
world’s most powerful head of state, 
with the exception of Marshal Joseph 
V. Stalin of Russia. Although he is 


far more powerful than the King of 
England, the President still cannot ap¬ 
point a postmaster in Stone Shack, 
Montana, without the permission of 
the Senate. He may ask Congress to 
pass laws, but he cannot make a law 
himself. The manner in which his Ex¬ 
ecutive department administers the 
laws is always subject to review and 
interpretation by the judicial branch 
of the government. 

Where, then, lies his tremendous 
power? The answer is simple. A 
modern President is as powerful as 
his ability to influence public opin¬ 
ion. The power of our Chief Execu¬ 
tives has grown in direct ratio to the 
development of communications fa¬ 
cilities—the modern press, radio, and 
periodicals always available to him. 

Of necessity he leads a sheltered 
life. He is always in a crowd without 
being a part of it, much like an actor 
alone on a stage, standing before a 
large audience in the blinding glare of 
a thousand spotlights. The President 
is on stage twenty-jfour hours a day. 

The President today must keep 
abreast of a million things. What the 
cotton market does may be of direct 
concern to diplomatic negotiations 
with Argentina. A statement by a Re¬ 
publican state committeeman in Utah 
may be a tip-off on what the G.O.P. 
leadership in Congress plans to do 
about tariff. 

The Army reports Russia has devel¬ 
oped an amazing new rifle. Someone 
must get behind American shipbuild¬ 
ers to replace our war-worn cargo 
and passenger vessels lest the British, 
French and Scandinavians grab off a 
lot of our shipping business. 

Naturally no one man can assimi¬ 
late the mountains of raw information 
gathered by the government every 
day. This means today’s President 
must surround himself with men com¬ 
petent to analyze new developments 
and take responsibility for action ex¬ 
cept in cases involving highest policy. 

The first line of defense—or attack 
—is a competent Cabinet and able 
agency heads. Theoretically, these of¬ 
ficials come to the White House with 
matters of only utmost importance. 
But even these mount up to pro¬ 
portions that the President alone can¬ 
not handle. 

Alert Staff Is Presidential Aid 

So, he must have an inner ring of 
defenses, an inner council of experts 
who are delicately in tune with his 
policies and the way he thinks. They 
put an impending matter through a 
sifting process as members of the 
President’s White House staff. And 
when the problem is put on the Presi¬ 
dent’s desk, it has been reduced as far 
as possible to a simple statement of 
the situation. 

Then the Chief Executive can sum¬ 
mon the Cabinet member or govern¬ 
ment officer involved and say with 
some authority, “This business of 
merging the REA power systems of 
the Northwest—I doubt whether the 
money saved will outweigh the extra 
cost of power production. My figures 
don’t show that it will.” 

But no matter how much the Presi¬ 
dent delegates authority, if a subordi¬ 
nate makes a poor decision, the final 
blame always rests on “the boss.” 

The President should be an excellent 
actor, a better-than-average financier, 
have administrative ability superior to 
that of a big corporation executive 
and be quite a fair student of the 
military sciences. He should know 
geography as well as a university 
(Continued on page 64) 
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I HAVE A WALLET 


BY RODERICK LULL 

She built a better man trap, so Fred beat a path to her door— 


and joined the line 


I USED to have a wallet with 
money in it. Now I have a 
wallet. The truth is, I have new 
and empty wallets, in all shapes and 
sizes and leathers. I must have more 
wallets than anybody outside of the 
waHet business. 

However, it is the first day of sum¬ 
mer, and the sun is streaming down 
like silk unrolled from a bolt, and I am 
going outside to revel. I know the 
calendar says it’s winter. I know too 
that the weatherman says it’s raining, 
and that all the people on the streets 
and in the buildings say it’s raining. 
But I say it is the first wonderful day 
of summer. 

But to get back to the wallet. The 
first wallet. The wallet I really needed. 
And the reason 1 want to get back to it 
is that it brings me to Suzanne Fro¬ 
bisher. And then, of course, there is 
the matter of Jennie McLarnin. 

You know Jennie McLarnin. 
Everyone does. When you were six¬ 
teen she was the twelve-year-old sister 
of your best friend and she was always 
underfoot. She was plump or she was 
stringy, she was all legs or she was 
built with a remarkably low center of 
gravity; when you were eighteen you 
had to dance with her at the country- 
club junior prom though you wanted 
to dance with the twenty-one-year-old 
girl from the city who had just gradu¬ 
ated from Vassar or was about to 
graduate from Randolph Macon. You 
remember. 

Anyway, it was Jennie who first 
brought me into Burg and Hunter's. 
It was one of those upper-level depart¬ 
ment stores, small but select, to which 
my purse was unsuited. Due to a 
small interruption in my career com¬ 
monly referred to as World War II, 
Jennie had preceded me to the big 
town. She was secretary to Mr. 
Hunter. And I had solemnly promised 
my mother that I would call upon 
Jennie and pay my respects. 

“You may sneer at Jennie,” my 
mother said. “But her father holds 
our mortgage. And the McLarnins 
are splendid people.” 

“Yes, Mother,” I said brilliantly. 
This was Saturday afternoon, and 
Homebuilders, Incorporated, the firm 
I worked for, was closed, but Burg 
and Hunter was open. I had been in 
the big town two weeks; I had nothing 
to do, and it seemed a propitious time 
for discharging a bounden duty. I 
went to the executive offices on the 
top floor and asked for Miss Mc¬ 
Larnin. Pretty soon she came out. 
She had been the leggy kind, but now 
she had filled out fairly well where it 


counted and somebody had sold her a 
good suit. I had to admit she was 
attractive. Not exciting, but nice. 

I said, “Hi.” 

She looked at me, and I noticed that 
she used polish on her nails. Red 
polish. It seemed silly until I recalled 
that she must be all of twenty-two by 
now, and times change. 

“Fred Benson,” she said. “Who 
made you come here?” 

“Well,” I said, “my mother sort of 
suggested it. How are you?” 

“Fine. It’s good to know you're a 
model son.” 

“I mean,” I said, “she sort of re¬ 
freshed my mind. Is there somewhere 
we could sit down and talk?” 

S HE took me into an empty office 
and we talked for fifteen or twenty 
minutes. It was pleasant to be with 
someone from home, even if she 
wasn’t exciting. When she said she 
had to go back to work I asked her to 
dinner. My mother, who is a thorough 
woman with a sound knowledge of 
social responsibilities as well as 
mortgages, had insisted on that too. 

Jennie smiled. “This is Saturday 
night,she said. “And even girls like 
me sometimes have dates.” 

I was relieved. “I'll be going along 
then. Good to have seen you.” 

“But as it happens,” she went on, 
“my date of this evening was suddenly 
struck down with the flu. You may 
call for me at seven. Here’s the ad¬ 
dress. And I've reached an age where 
I can no longer be spanked in public. 
The only reason I'm going out with 
you is so you can perform your duty 
like a man and then forget it.” 

“Well,” I said, “thanks, Jennie.” 
Going downstairs in the elevator I 
remembered about the wallet. My old 
one had two weeks' wages in it now, 
and most of the money my father had 
given me as a send-off gift, and my 
terminal leave pay, which I’d saved. 
But it was worn and torn, and not the 
kind of wallet a man produces in 
restaurants in the big town. 

The elevator girl told me where the 
wallets were, and let me off at the 
proper floor. I walked past The Teen 
Age Shop and The Blouse Bar and The 
House of Beauty and finally into the 
comparative calm of Leather Goods. 
I was leaning over a counter, looking 
down into a sea of handsome wallets, 
deciding whether pigskin or alligator 
was the most sumptuous, when a soft 
voice with just a trace of an accent 
said, “May I help you?” 

“I want to buy a wallet,” I said. 
“What kind of wallet?” she said. 


It took me a long time to answer 
that. I won't say this was love at first 
sight. I will say that this was what I 
had been looking for forever, without 
knowing it. She had black hair and 
black eyes and the loneliest mouth in 
the world. She was‘perhaps a head 
shorter than I and quite slim, without 
being slim where a girl should not be 
slim. She was wearing a black dress, 
cut quite low, with some lace at the 
throat, and long sleeves that made her 
hands and wrists seem marvelously 
delicate. She was smiling at me, with 
her eyes and her mouth, seeming to 
say silently that there was more behind 
the smile than I could possibly see. 
Much more. 

“Well,” I said at last, “that wallet.” 

She looked down into the showcase, 
at scores of wallets, all lined up like 
so many little leather soldiers. “Of 
course,” she said, with that faint, 
lovely accent. “That wallet. How 
stupid of me.” Then she laughed with 
a sound that was all the brooks in the 
world running gently together. 

“The brown one,” 1 said. “Any 
brown one.” But I was looking at the 
way her hair curled down her neck. 

She brought a wallet out, and now 
I was watching her hands move, and 
there was no ring on the left one. “This 
is a charming wallet,” she said. 

“That's it,” I said. “Just the one.” 

She turned around, and I was look¬ 
ing at her back; it was very straight 
and beautiful, and I thought that 1 
could practically join my hands about 
her waist. She put the wallet in a box 
and wrapped it and handed it to me. 
“I'm sure,” she said, “you’ll enjoy it.” 

I turned away slowly, plans begin¬ 
ning to form in my mind. I was start¬ 
ing for the elevator when she said, 
“There’s one more thing.” 

I swung about like a man stung by 
a wasp. If she had seen in me what 
I had seen in her! It was a magnificent 
prospect. “What?” 

“I’m sorry,” she said, “but you 
know how a store is. I must ask you 
to pay for it.” She laughed again, and 
now it was all the gentle rivers of the 
world running in on top of the brooks. 

I paid, hiding my old wallet as best 
I could, and then I went away. I 
couldn't wait to see Jennie McLarnin 
that evening. Jennie would be what 
the lifeboat is to the half-drowned 
sailor, the rescue party to the man 
caught in the debris of an earthquake. 
She would know the girl who sold the 
wallets. She would help me. She would 
have to help me. After all, I had 
paddled her before and I could paddle 
her again, for all of her brave words. 


Jennie was all ready when l| 
for her at seven. She had a nn 
apartment, bright but not too < 
and there was a shaker of cc 
“You get two,” she said. “Nc 
After that you buy.” 

I remembered, just in time, 
her that she looked well. It wa 
she had on a green dress, and t] 
nicely with her light brown ha 
clear skin. But I didn't payl 
attention to it, because I was w| 
ing how to bring up the businessf 
girl with the wallets. After all, < 
are curious, irrational creatureJ 
must be handled with care. I d| 
to wait until Jennie was outsidl 
good dinner, and filled with a sq 
well-being and gratitude. 

We went to a small place shel 
where there was an orchestra 
played softly and the waiters! 
rubber soles. We had one morel 
tail, and then we ate. We talked | 
home and people we knew ar 
time went by. But all the while I 
seeing the face of the girl witl 
wallets, and the way her hair curf 
“You know,” Jennie said, 
have improved some.” 

“Thanks.” 

“I mean you now resemble 
man being. You used to be an 
“You were a brat,” I said. 

She laughed—a good, hearty l;l 
But it made me wish all the mo;| 
the wonderful, liquid laugh o 
girl with the wallets. 

I asked her to dance, because 
was nothing else to do. She wzl 
excellent dancer. “Just like th U 
days,” she said. “Your mother 
to make you dance with me then 
“Look,” I said, “you don't ha* I 
go on being a brat.” 

“All right, ape,” she said. 

W E DANCED and talked J 
quite a while longer, and 
she said it was time to go. The 
dropped us at her door and I heI 
got down to business yet. I cou 
think of a subtle way to go about 1 
just plunged in. 

“At Burg and Hunter,” I : * 
“there is a girl in Leather Goods. 1 
“At Burg and Hunter,” she .‘I 
“there are several girls in Lea* 
Goods.” But I could tell by her * 
that she knew whom I meant. 

“Not like this girl,” I said. “S| 
unique. She couldn't even be a twi 
nature doesn’t produce such rr | 
cles.” 

Jennie nodded her head, up 
down, slowly. “Give, ape,” she s| 

(Continued on page 98J 
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BY WADE H. NICHOLS AND IKE VERN 


By providing rural families with social life, secret ritual and a power¬ 
ful lobby, the National Grange has made itself felt all over America 


Sons and daughters of North Carolina grangers enjoy hayriding in a patron’s wagon 
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ere as it is about being a sod- 
V brotherhood, the Grange is 
icless an all-purpose power 
an implement that farmers use 
reat effectiveness in cultivating 
^ j longressmen and cash crops. 

an uncommon extent, the or- 
tion is one whose impact is felt 
time by people who aren’t 
ers. For the Grange has won 
ts of political and social gains 
\i about every farmer, member 
; and this has naturally had a 
ble effect on consumers as 
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its own members, though, the 
is something you'll never hear 
[bed just right. They go all to 
trying to say it. But they do 
you know that down deep in¬ 
here they live—that's where the 
;e is. 

ke cars and radios and tele- 
\s and all," one granger said, 
farmer’s still got to live lone- 
a city fellow'd be if he was dyin’ 
hospital poor ward. But the 
>e helps—a lot." 
ain’t just that it's an answer to 

I eeding of other folks in your 
another added. “ 'Cepting for 
lurch, it's most often the only 
:r!" 

in any good Grange area, most 
trs would agree with the one who 
(red it up for us: “There's been 
a farmer couldn't have made 
any livin' at all without the 
;e—an' without the Grange it 
;n't have been worth it any- 

a matter of fact, the world did 
rather close to being without the 
ge. When the outfit had barely 
it achieved a success much like 
Jof the vaudeville acrobat who 
^to acknowledge applause by say- 
rJust a little more encourage- 
now—and I’ll destroy myself!" 
the Grange wasn't kidding. 

Founded on an Ideal 

*e original idea of it was hatched 
after the Civil War by a handful 
dealists in Washington who 
iUit that a farmers' fraternity 
(Id help reunite the North and 
h. They weren’t sore at anyone; 
just wanted to do good. 

*i that worthy basis the Order of 
ns of Husbandry got almost no- 
e for several years. Then, sud- 
4 —and not entirely by design—it 
spe a fighting outfit. Almost any 
er's grudge became a “cause." 
e ensued a flash flood of new 
bers, human nature being what 
e always heard it is. 

<e financial panic of 1873 brought 
lore hundreds of thousands of 
tened (and angry) farmers. In 
:mber of that year alone, 1,235 
locals were formed, 
nen everything got out of hand, 
tors and lawyers began joining, 
£t clients; merchants, to win cus- 
ets; sharpies of all sorts, to have 
> at fleecing the brothers. No- 
y knows how many members 
£ were. Estimates run as high 
1,000,000—but the bookkeepers 
l so swamped, and the granting 
charters so slipshod, that dues 
fnents for only 858,050 members 
[ recorded in the peak year of 

brmers, to a man, hated the rail¬ 
's. So the Grange got in the fight. 
(1874 the embattled patrons had 
across laws regulating freight 
in 32 states. The Interstate 
IJimerce Commission w r as first pro- 
ltd at the 1875 Grange convention 


(and established 12 years later at its 
continued behest). 

Local and State Granges went into 
competition with anyone they dis¬ 
liked. At Waterloo, Iowa, grangers 
began manufacturing harvesting ma¬ 
chines; at Des Moines they organized 
a company to distribute farm sup¬ 
plies—even pianos. In Minnesota, 
Granges operated warehouses and 
grain elevators. Throughout the West 
flour mills were bought or built; 
agents were sent East to sell directly 
to consumers. Hundreds of purchas¬ 
ing and'marketing co-ops sprang up. 
A mail-order company began oper¬ 
ating in St. Louis under Grange 
auspices (its Chicago branch was man¬ 
aged by a youngster named Mont¬ 
gomery Ward, who later started a 
business of his own). 

Many of these enterprises were per¬ 
haps dubious. But even if every one 
of them had been entirely up-and-up, 
most of the grangers in charge of 
them were rank amateurs at business. 


Members Not Always in Accord 


Not everyone went along with the 
program. F. M. McDowell, one of 
the seven charter patrons, cautioned, 
“If all w ho become patrons were born 
again when they took the oath I 
should have some hope, but not at 
present. There is too much human 
nature among us." 

By late 1875 the fabulous structure 
began falling apart. In mid-’76 fail¬ 
ures of Grange-sponsored co-ops were 
being reported literally every day. 
Hangers-on deserted. Political influ¬ 
ence waned. Merchants and millers, 
distributors and railroad men kicked 
enthusiastically at their fallen antago¬ 
nist, spreading stories that grangers 
were lawless mobsters anyway. 

But the real finisher was a legality: 
Many of the companies had been un¬ 
incorporated. which meant that any 
creditor could sue any granger for all 
debts. When the patrons realized how 
that stuck their necks out, they ran 
screaming for the exits. 

Membership fell off to 728,313 in 
1876; to 411,244 the next year; and to 
124,420 in 1880. In some states the 
Grange disappeared altogether. 

Surveying the wreckage, the stout¬ 
hearted few who remained in the 
Grange discovered that it had been a 
good deal more glorious in failure 
than in triumph. For it had proved 
that farmers acting together do have 
power. 

Its leaders set out to rebuild the 
Grange. They'd learned a lot, the 
hard way. They made it a better thing 
than it had been before. 

This time, the fraternal and social 
appeal of the organization was 
stressed, and community service was 
encouraged. An educational lecture 
was required at every meeting. Com¬ 
mercial ventures were tried with the 
discretion of the child whose fingers 
have been burned once. Legislative 
projects were carefully screened and 
reduced in number, but those which 
survived were pushed with concen¬ 
trated vigor. 

So, you may reasonably heckle, 
w'hat became of it? 

In its second incarnation, the 
Grange became a bulwark of political 
conservatism. As a government econ¬ 
omist commented to us in Wash¬ 
ington, “If the Grange can't do a 
promenade down the middle, you 
can bet it’ll sashay to the right!" 

This isn't hard to figure. Grange 
membership is the largest in New 
England; its greatest recent growth 
(Continued on page 11) 


The Farmers' Co-operative Exchange store at High Point, N. C., is typical of 
Grange-sponsored purchasing co-ops. This one, with about 5,000 members, grossed 
almost $400,000 in 1947. At the end of the year, buyers get 4 to 6 per cent rebates 


A demonstration of artificial insemination is given for the benefit of a Grange 
committee. Its findings are also available to nonmembers who may be interested 
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THE SHEARING AT NELL 


My arms began to ache and my spine felt as if it would snap. I heard Chap’s sheep bleating, high and fierce, which meant he was nicking them 


The story of Benjie Shackler, a modern nomad who, like David, set out to whip a bigger man % 


M Y DA died when I was thirteen. That 
was more than four years ago but I can 
remember him just as clearly as though 
I’d seen him yesterday. People still talk about 
Jamie ShackJer on the big stations and in the bush 
country of Queensland and New South Wales. He 
was a large man, straight as a Gippsland eucalyp¬ 
tus. He didn’t talk much, but when he did, people 
listened. Every stockman in Australia called my 
Da by his first name. They would have ridden 
through hell and the back country to lend him a 
hand. For besides being a fine man he was the best 
sheep shearer ever to turn a wagon wheel on the- 
Darling Downs. 

There were two things my Da wanted to do be¬ 
fore he died. One was to train me to be as good a 
shearer as he was. The other was to best Chap 
Goron neat and fair in a shearing contest to prove 
which was the better man. He could have lived to 
a hundred and not seen me his equal. Never a 
man like him stood in a woolshed and trimmed the 
fleece from a Merino ram in sixty seconds to the 
tick. 

As for Chap Goron, he was all belly and bluff. 
He felt safe enough boasting when our caravan was 
ten stations away, but times when Da cornered him, 
like that day in Goondiwindi, he had a pretty small 


mouth. It was sudden business in Brisbane or a sore 
tooth in the side of his head when a trial was sug¬ 
gested ! 

My Da wouldn’t say a thing to his excuses, he’d 
just smile him down till the braggart started to shift 
his feet and turned his eyes away. But the next 
day when we were moving on the downs. Chap 
Goron would be talking higher than ever. 

I never knew anything but sheep stations and the 
downs. Mother died when I was born and there 
was nothing for Da but to take me with him in the 
caravan. I grew up by the side of a mulga-stick 
fire and instead of milk I was raised on hot tea out 
of the billycan. The first thing I can remember is 
the sight of Da and his men in a woolshed choking 
with November dust, the air trembling with the 
bleat of Merinos. It wasn’t long before I was in 
with the lot of them, stripping my twenty-five fleeces 
an hour and wishing I could do the job half as neat 
and half as quick as Da. 

It was a way he had with a sheep, not fighting 
the brute like most shearers, but making it feel easy 
in his hands. He loved the sight of a flock feeding 
on the grasslands, moving along steady with a few 
stockmen behind and a pack of keen kelpies to nip 
back and drive in the strays. He was proud to be 
part of the sheep country and he made me feel 


■4 

proud of it too. Sometimes, when it had takei®^r 
caravan of six wagons a week to cross one sta®?* 
we’d pass paddocks with a half-million sheep. w so: 
times like that he'd make me see the picture of 1 
I can hear him still on the seat beside me, witiB* ft 
wheels creaking soft under us. 

“Benjie,” he’d say and point his whip at the a 
“every fourth person in the world who wears a 
woolen suit or coat can thank God for the I 
tralian downs. Don’t ever forget that, boy, o #P o 1 
fact that if it wasn’t for these sheep the big 
like Sydney and Melbourne would waste away® the 
this bloody continent itself would drop frorr # 
rest of the world like a rotten apple from a tre< 1? 

“Yes, Da,” Fd say. His whip would crack 1 :®t(i 
pistol shot and the line of wagons would lurcl * 
to dip and crawl over the down country like s I 
boats in the open sea. 

Like me, my Da was born to shearing. He d 
just happen into it like so many new lads with * 
blankets in a swag roll over their shoulders, Bfcls 
drift into the bush after they’ve had a swin®Li> 
everything running; they’re the swagmen whcl 
without a bottle of bitter and drop their last qui * 
a broken-winded nag w'ho hasn't a blind sho* 1 
the rkce meet. My Da worked sober hard and* 
his brass in the Queensland Bank where it’s t * 

Collier's for April 24 # : * 
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' th what I’ve been able to add to it. Some- 
v I’ll have that sheep run south of St. George 
tan eying, 

ve never seen a sight to beat it after the 
i rains. It’s carpeted with grass and scrub, 
"ined with purple sarsaparilla. Down in the 
s there are acacia wattles taller than a man's 
pilling golden blossoms into the paddocks 
ing of something rarer than gold underneath 
els of fresh water. My Da would have liked 
seen me settled down as a station man even 
he himself couldn't live without moving and 
t sleep anywhere but on the downs, rolled 
er a wagon. 

• lad shearing contracts at stations south of 
omba, off Warwick, Goondiwindi and even 
ack as Talwood. A sheep man could count 
at the sticky time, when the stock was 
in by the woolshed, the sky was like a blaz- 
rnace and the ewes were bleating Bloody 
We’d drive in with forty mates in the 
n and lift ten thousand fleeces a day. Coo! 

1 think of them breeched, skirted and folded, 
i for the baling! Big, soft Botanys, a million 
> a vveek we’d shear—and off to the next sta- 
pr it must be done in the season or the whole 
a fizzle. My Da was steady as the sun in 
* i^nds and for more reason than the brass it 
*tpt him. 

/hundred million sheep, Benjie, my boy/’ 
>day, chirruping to the team; “and none of 
n worth a damn if it wasn't for us shearers 
c * them to the pelt so the wool could be off 
Vrkshire and the Yank mills in New Eng¬ 
el 


“Yes, Da,” I’d grin. “Up the downs! Up the 
jumbuck sheep! And up the shearers of east Aus¬ 
tralia!.” 

Coo! But it made him easy to sec me follow in 
his footsteps. 

My Da was no bucko boy but he went off with 
the Anzacs when the Nips were kicking at the gates 
of Australia, He walked from Port Moresby over 
the Owcn-Stanlcys with the other cobbers and did 
his bit at Buna. You couldn’t keep him from a 
show r like that. He took most of the mates from the 
caravan with him but he left ten old hands behind 
with me to take care of the business. 

“You're a big tad, Benjie,” he said when I saw 
him off at the Brisbane docks. “You can write and 
cipher and shear with the best in the back country. 
The mates will stick with you, mind you keep spirits 
out of the caravan. You know' the bush and can 
do the job. And don’t forget it’s the job that's first! 
War or no war the sheep will breed and the wool 
will be wanted more than before. So keep the bank¬ 
books safe, write me every fortnight and don't 
w r orry about your old Da,” 

He leaned down from the deck to Cooece at me 
and I shouted, “Up the Anzacs!” like the others. 

“Up the downs!” he called back and I felt like 
flooding but didn’t, 

W E MADE out all right just as Da had said. 

Hands were scarce in the bush during the war 
and the fleeces had to be lifted. No one wanted for 
work, least of all the son of Jamie Shackler. But we 
didn’t coast on kindness, either. There weren’t as 
many mates as before, so we couldn't cover the sta¬ 
tions like the old days. But we worked harder than 
ever at the clipping. It was honest work we did and 
honest wages we drew in the season. My Da would 
have been proud to see us, but he never did. We 
were shearing on a station off Talwood the day I got 
the news he'd gone west at Wewak. 

I sat under a gum tree and bawled. After a while 
I got up and back to the woolshed. My Da was no 
bloody quitter and he wouldn’t have wanted for me 
to be. 

That was the way it had to be, work till I dropped 
at night to keep from going crazy. The mates were 
kind and everyone else, for the passing of Jamie 
Shackler was no light thing in the bush. A cobber 
is remembered for his way with sheep out back, not 
for a handle to his name and a heap of brass in the 
till. But nobody knew how it stunned me when he 
went and how 1 had to W'ork things out for myself. 
I could easily have dropped shearing and become a 
swagman if it wasn’t for remembering the things 
my Da had told me. When the season was over I 
didn’t drive back to Toowoomba like we used to 
do. To hell with school, I said. I'm a man now and 
I'll study the things that made my Da love the downs 
and the jumbucks that graze them. 

I bought a thoroughbred and lived in the bush for 
months. I really saw it for the first time, because 
I wasn't standing in clippings up to my knees in a 
woolshed. I lived out on the land, traveling where 
I wanted and staying as long as I liked. Most of 
the time I moved but I worked some—putting up 
as a stockman at a station when I felt the need of 
roots, boundary-riding when I wanted to be by 
myself but not actually alone. 

But alone I was most of the time and glad for it. 
It was wonderful to ride across the downs in the 
stillness of the bush, lost in the he^rt of a country. 
There's nothing out back but space and dun-colored 
grasses but there's room there for a cobber to 
breathe and plenty of things to see if he keeps his 
eyes sharp. 

There were paddocks, covered with yellow ever¬ 
lasting, I found after the rains—there was scrub the 
red of a cock's comb. The smell of the wattle was 
like wild honey when the flowers bloomed. Sitting 
at night by a fire with the thoroughbred chomping 
in the blackness, sniffing the wallaby stew and 
throwing a handful of tea into the water boiling in 
the billy was the kind of thing I needed. It was 
on that trip that I saw r the run off St. George. 1 
swore then that someday I'd never pack another 
tucker bag but buy that place and settle down to 
raise the best wool in Australia. 

The next season the mates and I worked harder 
than ever. I put a good bit by. It was the same 
the next year, more work than we could ever hope 
to do, for the hands were still scarce because of the 
w'ar. A few more seasons like that and I would 
have had the St. George run and the prettiest home¬ 
stead ever built on a station. But when the w ; ar 
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ended the old shearers came back and with them 
came Chap Goron. 

During the war the top shearers, like my Da had 
been and 1 was now, hadn’t made contracts. With 
hands scarce and times uncertain it was impossi¬ 
ble to guarantee anything. The stations 1 sheared 
hadn't worried. We showed up and did our work 
as promised, contract or not. But now contracts 
w'ere coming back. The station owners wanted to 
be certain that the wool would be clipped. They’d 
be in a rare fix if it wasn't. 1 had trouble getting 
contracts because station owners—even if Da and 
I had worked for them for years-—began to say I 
was too young. 

That was only the beginning. There were so 
many caravans out that even Chap Goron found it 
hard scratching. His stations had been taken over 
by another caravan while he was away and there 
were no contracts for Chap there. So he poached in 
my diggings. Worse than that, he swung over a lot 
of the mates who used to shear for Da and got them 
to work for him. Some of the old ones came back 
with me because of their feeling for Da, but I knew 
they wouldn't stay if we didn't have enough shear¬ 
ing. I had to find work for the mates, supply the 
teams, furnish shears and equipment and feed them 
between stations. It was all I could do to keep going. 
Benjie Shackler, the lad who was going to buy a 
run off St. George and set himself up as a breeder! 

It was a raw, tiddley business and I told Chap 
Goron so to his .face one day in Warw ick where I 
was buying shearers. 

“Hold on, you runt.” He laughed and sniggered 
at me in the roadway. “You’re not half a chip off 
the old one and I could trim him at shearing or fight¬ 
ing any day the sun was up,”' 

“You passed by many a chance for both, you 
bloody coward,” I told him. 

“Crop easy there, lad!” he roared. “You're still 
a shaving, half-grown and cocky. But if there are 
more words like that in your mouth I'll lay on to 
your pelt till you’re broken.” 

There was a crowd of cobbers around us both 
now, waiting to see what would happen, I was a 
fool, for Chap Goron could pummel me with one 
hand but my eyes stung with the words he had 
passed on my Da. I was mad clear through and 
wanted to smash his big, beery face. 

“You heard me. Chap Goron! My Da could 
beat you any way. If you’re for trying, 1 can do 
it too!” 

I SHOOK myself in the road after he’d walloped* 
me. It felt like I’d been kicked by a kangaroo. I 
was lucky not to get more of a hiding before the 
cobbers pulled him away. Chap Goron was ugly, 
saying he’d kill me w ; hile I lay there. I steered fair 
from him after that. 

If he couldn't be beaten with beef, I knew other 
w r ays of troubling Chap Goron. The shearing 
wouldn't start for a month, so I saddled the thor¬ 
oughbred and rode up through the bush, stopping 
at the stations my Da and I had always sheared. 
Goron had contracts with some of them and they 
couldn’t be broken. I ragged as many of the others 
to sign with me for the sake of old times and the 
memory of my Da. Most of them were for me. 
They were just afraid that, with Chap Goron's cara¬ 
van about, I’d be scared off—and they’d be left high 
with unshorn stock. 

If they didn't contract with me, I saw they didn't 
promise Goron either. Feeling as they did it was 
easy to get them to say they’d give the shearing to 
the first caravan that came after the mustering. Talk¬ 
ing to them I could see the pack would swing one 
way or the other after the first station was sheared. 
If Goron won the first station, the rest were his. 
But Benjie Shackler was used to the ways of the 
back country; Chap Goron would have to change 
his ways to get the better of me. 

I felt fine riding back through the bush. This way 
I had a chance of scratching. 

It's a lot of dust shaking a caravan ready for the 
season. There’s the harness to look to and all the 
equipment; food and medicine to buy: last-minute 
details to attend*to and then mustering the mates 
for the start out. Some shearers are rough stones. 
Getting them w'eaned from the booze is work. There 
were few' of my mates that bad but there were 
some. I started on them early. Before we left Too¬ 
woomba, I searched the caravan and scragged a 
dozen bottles of spirits. The mates who brought 
them took it in good part, even if 1 was younger. 
Like all of us they knew that (Continued on page 40J 
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Yes, it really is that blue. Millions of tourists have discovered that about Crater Lake, a big Oregon ^attraction 
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BY JIM MARSHAL!* 


Western Oregon made such a big hit with servicemen during the war that flocks 
of them have decided to settle there. Despite the crowded conditions, Oregon 
still welcomes tourists with the best in festivals, scenery and high-speed highways 


its own tourist attractions, 
gon once got ahead of this| 
annexing program. 

Soon after old Elijah 
chased a wounded bear intc 
in a marble mountain in 
Siskiyous in the summer 
and discovered miles of narl 
sages and mysterious chamb»] 
(Continued on page 


DESIGNS FOR TOURING—VI 


I N 1880 President Rutherford B. 
Hayes, attended by General 
William T. Sherman, arrived by 
stage at Jacksonville, a mining settle¬ 
ment in the Siskiyou Mountains of 
southern Oregon and put up at the 
new' U.S. Hotel. It was operated by 
Mme. Marie Holt, a Franco-Ameri- 
can lady, and when General Sher¬ 
man asked for the bill in the morning, 
Mme. Holt said it would be $50. The 
general said no, the President didn't 
w'ant to buy the hotel, and Mme. Holt 
said yes, the room rent was fifty 
bucks. The President paid, but never 
came back, and the general muttered 
about the incident for years after¬ 
ward. 

Oregon hotel rates have come down 
considerably since 1880, but the 
Hayes-Sherman-Holt story has be¬ 
come a legend. During the depres¬ 
sion years the rent was always quoted 
as $50, but during the war it got up 
to $75, and is now being quoted by 
Jacksonville boosters as $100. The 
old-timers deprecate the whole thing 
as giving the town a bad name. 

Much the same sort of battle is go¬ 
ing on in scores of western Oregon 
hamlets and cities. The old-timers 
want things left as they were; the new 


crop of citizens wants everything 
dolled up, modernized and advertised. 
New' settlers, of which the state has 
acquired around half a million since 
the war stopped, find the welcome 
mats are not out everywhere, and 
many a motorist has heard a sigh of 
relief when he has assured a native 
that he's just passing through, not 
settling down. 

In the old days every little dorp 
boasted about its population and how 
it was growing; now they give out the 
figures with a moan, and wonder 
where and how everyone’s going to 
live. - 

Chamber of commerce managers 
like Web Thornberry in Grants Pass. 
Don Lane in Medford, Jim Howes in 
Newport, get scores of letters a week 
from Easterners and Middle Western¬ 
ers wanting to settle west of the Cas¬ 
cades. During one summer period in 
1947 more than 5,000 such inquiries 
came to Oregon every day. 

Hordes of ex-soldiers, sailors. Ma¬ 
rines and Wacs who served in the 
Beaver State during the war headed 
back afterward. Little hill coves in¬ 
habited five years ago by two or three 
settlers now harbor two or three hun¬ 
dred families. 


ROUTES: U.S. Highways 97, 99 
and 101 are parallel north-south 
roads. Distance from Portland to 
Grants Pass, 275 miles; from As¬ 
toria to California line, about 400. 
Lateral routes are U.S. 20, 28 and 
30. From Redmond to Newport, 
about 150 miles. Good roads. 


summer but in the fall 
dations are less crowded 
climate is mild but rainv 


ACCOMMODATIONS: Good ho¬ 
tels and motor courts at Medford, 
Grants Pass, Salem, Klamath Falls, 
Astoria, Eugene and many other 
towns. Crater Lake Lodge pro¬ 
vides double rooms at $7 to $10 
per day, European plan. Also free 
campgrounds within the park. 
Timberline Lodge on Mt. Hood 
charges $10 per person daily 
(American plan), $8 to $14 for two 
(European plan). Resort hotel and 
overnight cottages also available 
at Oregon Caves. 


dium-w'eight raincoat 


weight felt hat. 


FOOD: Oregonians are hearty' 
eaters, thanks to their New Eng¬ 
land ancestry. Good sea food 
along coast. Restaurants are plen¬ 
tiful and are supervised and graded 
by State Health Department. 


CLIMATE: Cool in summer, mild 
in winter. Most popular season is 


WHAT TO WEAR: Gr:| 
or gabardine suit for tra 1 
weight tweed or ShetlJ 
jacket and gabardine s| 
sight-seeing. Take alonf 


also serve as a topc^J 
rugged sport shoes and] 


WHAT TO SEE: Oregol 
near Grants Pass; Crat 
Mount Hood; Klamath lj 
near-by Indian reservatij 
Butte State Park, near Beif 
scenic and historic attracl 


WHAT TO DO: Fishing fl 
ing along rivers and ini 
Excellent beaches on til 
Sight-seeing throughout )l 


FOR FURTHER IM| 
TION: Travel Informatl 
reau, State Highway Coni 
Salem, Ore.; or InformatiJ 
sion of the National Park 
Department of the Jnteriof 
ington, D. C. 
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T HERE are many beautiful 
women in Iceland. In fact a 
person could say all of the 
women in Iceland under the age of 
fifty are beautiful. It seems that long 
ago various Vikings went over to Ire¬ 
land and stole a lot of gorgeous red¬ 
heads and brought them back to their 
grim little island as slaves. The results 
are pretty spectacular. Red hair, green 
eyes, blue eyes, honey and cream com¬ 
plexions—the real Nordic stuff. Very, 
very interesting; as a lot of G.I.s found 
out during the war. The only guy I 
know who could look an Icelandic girl 
straight in her lovely eyes without 
getting all warmed up inside is Crock 
Malone; not because he lacks manly 
hormones, but due to the fact Malone 
is—or was—engaged to an American 
girl named Isabelle. Which is a 
tragedy. 

Isabelle is a female of twenty-two 
years’ seasoning. She has a wee child¬ 
like voice, a pretty, freckled face, a 
mind of her own; and my unfortu¬ 
nate boss, Crock Malone, is deeply in 
love with her. That’s why this thing is 
such a tragedy—because no one, not 
even Leo Savage who bosses us all, can 
make him see the light. 

Various of my friends have pro¬ 
nounced me insane because I fly with 
Crock Malone. That may be. Malone 
is the kind of guy things happen to. 
Take for example this Professor Van 
Hayden and our last flight to Iceland, 
See where it got me, and Bob Drew 
our copilot, Manelli the navigator, and 
Less Hubbard our radioman. It got 
us to the Gold Coast, which is in the 
horse latitudes. There are many places 
a sensible person would rather be. 

Things may happen to Crock Ma¬ 
lone on the ground and get completely 
out of control, but in the air he is the 
finest transoceanic pilot I have ever 
flown with. I am quite content to en¬ 
trust the future of my neck to him. 
Malone has taken over ten thousand 
hours to find out the very best ways 
to keep an airplane up when it should 
be up, and down when it should be 
down. He can analyze a nasty-look¬ 
ing front with one glance out the cock¬ 
pit window and he can generally get 
around it without giving you so much 
as a bump—while everyone else in the 
air is screaming ice, violent turbulence 
and general disaster. For this reason 
Savage enticed him away from a nice 
steady job on American Airlines. 
Malone now speaks of it as a job that 
had a real future, when Isabelle gets 
him into one of those quitting moods. 
But Savage will never let him quit. 
Savage wants to sleep nights and not. 
be worrying about what some crazy 
kid is doing to his expensive airplane. 
The quitting routine goes like this: 

Malone storms into the office of this 
tenth-rate air line. “I quit!” he an¬ 
nounces in a voice that would shrivel a 
normal man. “I absolutely, positively, 
quit! I don’t give a damn if I ever 
see another airplane! Do you under¬ 
stand that, Leo?” ^ 

Leo Savage just sits there, clam¬ 
like. No words. Not until his thin 
hands make a few experimental flights 
around the desk. 

“I am going to start living /” Malone 
continues. “I am going to settle dowm 
in the furniture-repair business and I 
am going to marry Isabelle. Nothing 
is going to stop me this time.” So 
says Malone—just like he has said 
fifty times before and with the same 
results. Because Savage’s hands are 
already diving gracefully to and fro 
across his desk. 

“Now, Crocker.” He smiles. He 
always calls Malone by his full name 
in times of stress. “Of course, you’re 


going to quit. Do you think I want 
you to spend the rest of your life 
bending throttles?” Savage’s hands 
swoop by Malone’s nose in close 
formation, and Malone watches them 
like a child looking at a snake. “I 
want you to know, Crocker, that it’s a 
little private dream of mine to see 
you building beautiful furniture and 
married to Isabelle. Do you believe 
that?” 

“No,” says Malone. 

“You’ve been talking to Philistines.” 
That Savage is not only dark and 
good-looking, he’s educated all to hell. 

“I’ve been talking to Isabelle,” Ma¬ 
lone comes back fast. 

“But you can’t run an unscheduled 
line any other way. Maybe I do owe 
you a little back pay. . . .” 

“One thousand skins,” says Ma¬ 
lone, and I could kiss him right on his 
big chin on account Savage owes me 
too. 

“If you’ll leave tonight, you’ll make 
double that.” 

“I do not wish to make double any¬ 
thing. I just want what’s coming to 
me so I can start making up for all 
the oxygen I’ve lost in the last twelve 
years.” 



ABOUT now it gets good. Savage 
l \ brings his hands up in twto beauti¬ 
ful chandelles and lets them descend 
gradually through a cloud of cigarette 
smoke. 

“Iceland, Crocker! Think of it! 
Those white mountains and that fresh 
sea air. And only one passenger. A 
professor no less. Why, you won’t 
even know he’s on the ship . . . and all 
he’s bringing back is a bunch of 
rocks.” I am wondering just what 
kind of a professor can be carting 
rocks around by air and I can see that 
Malone is wondering the same thing. 

“Write my check, Leo. I want to be 
a human being like other guys, brush 
my teeth every morning and stop 
smelling like a billy goat because air¬ 
planes don’t have 
showers. Write the 
check.” 

Now Savage really 
gets into his act. He 
pulls out his big fancy 
checkbook with gold 
letters on it. I get a 
crick in my neck try¬ 
ing to see the balance, 
if any—but Savage 
has his hand over it. 

“How can you do 
this to me, Crocker? 

Next year Interna¬ 
tional will have a 
hundred planes cut¬ 
ting back and forth 
across the world!” 

His hands close the 
checkbook and take 
off in imaginary cir¬ 
cumnavigations of 
the globe. “Bangkok, 

Adaban, Cairo, Bom¬ 
bay, Zanzibar . . . 

Rio, Yakutsk, Honolulu, Bagdad . . . 
the wings of commerce, Crock!” His 
hands swoop down to a perfect wheel 
landing on the desk. “You’d have 
your pick of the runs then. Possibly 
you'd be chief pilot. Then you could 
stay home more.” 

Malone says nuts—that chief pilots 
never stay home, but there is a trace of 
indecision in his voice and Savage 
goes after it just like he had a divining 
rod. 

“But I wouldn’t want it said I stood 
in a friend’s way. You want to make 
furniture. Working sixteen hours a 
day, you and Isabelle might afford 
a nice little flat . . . providing you 
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TEE HORSE 

LATITUDES 


BY ERNEST K. GANN 

It was just one fight with ice after 
another—first the plane, then Isabelle 


don’t expect luxuries like hot water, of 
course. As for me, I’ll get along. If 
International folds. I’ll get‘a job dust¬ 
ing crops. With my eyes the way 
they are, I’ll probably tangle with a 
high tension line some dawn, but I 
can’t kick. It’s been a good fife.” A 
more senile old man I never saw than 
Savage at that moment. You’d think 
he had been a balloonist in the War 
between the States. 

“It’s barely possible I could get 
someone else,” he says to Malone. 
“Of course your crew might feel you 
had walked out on them, since if no 
one else is available I’d be forced to 
let them go.” This tack I didn’t like a 
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little bit. There is not so much defl 
for engineers who know abouil 
verted C-54s. “It will be hard o * 
Drew, your copilot, with his • 
baby,” Savage goes on in a voic | 
should have been calling the ^ 
roll in a plague. “They've all I 
mighty loyal to you, Crocker .. , 
“All right, Leo,” Malone eif 
His six foot two inches shrinks* 
bare five feet. “This once. Bt i 
somebody else for next time, 
for sure!” And that’s for sure l’ 1 
wound up on the Gold Coa * 
Africa. We arrived at Newark t 
port, where Savage keeps his be * 
old surplus C-54, two hours ahe * 
time. Bob Drew and Manell * 
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the ship over to the administra- 
building and then learn an in- 
,r is out, or a couple of generators, 
he automatic pilot won’t work, 
is likely to make Malone very 
reeable for a couple of thousand 
I s. Like most pilots, an engine 
Id fall off or the flaps refuse to 

* e down and he would hardly bat 
»eye—but let some little uninv 
1 ant thing like a gyro creep exces- 
My or a fire warning light flicker on 

* n it isn’t supposed to, and Malone 

* practically throw a tantrum. 

I had known what we were all in 
u as a final result of this night I 
* ,? ld have taken a prop off one of the 
■nines and hid it over in the swamp 
uU prospects were better. But I 
d Tt know and therefore I taxied the 
si) up to the gate right on time. As 
I'ung the ship around I saw Malone 
leiing against the fence. He looked 
b ten. Just before I switched out the 


landing light, I saw why. Isabelle 
was with him. So was Savage. 
Whilst I was checking the life raft and 
the Mae Wests, they came on board 
and proceeded to have at one another 
in various ways. 

“Just remember, Crock,” Savage 
said. “The Professor is an extremely 
important man. I don’t know where 
all his money comes from, but a certi¬ 
fied check, cashable on your return, 
waits in the bank. That’s the kind of 
customers we need. Whatever you do, 
take good care of him.” 

M ALONE said he was glad it was 
only one professor instead of a 
screwy bunch of oilmen like we last 
took to Arabia. Isabelle, who hadn't 
said much up to now, then turned to 
Savage and gave him one of her extra¬ 
special ice-cream-cold stares with 
double frosting on top. 

“If you insist on Crock’s going to¬ 


night, would you be thoughtful 
enough to leave us alone for a mo¬ 
ment?” she says. At the moment she 
looks extremely beautiful, not unlike 
Vesuvius just before it erupts. 

“As a matter of fact,” Savage says, 
“I am late for an appointment.” With 
that he runs for the shelter of some 
Newark bar. I am checking the Gib¬ 
son Girl radio when I hear Isabelle 
speak again. Her voice is all sweet¬ 
ness and light. 

“You poor darling,” she says. “Just 
when I had everything planned ... but 
when you come back we'll celebrate. 
I’ve bought all the little toy airplanes 
and we’ll crush them under our feet as 
we dance to a new life together.*’ 

“Nothing will interfere this time,” 
Malone says tenderly. “You can de¬ 
pend on me to go straight to bed every 
night and dream of our future.” Then 
they laughed together and didn’t make 
any more conversation until they said 


“Not those!” the Professor screams. But 
the bag tops are open disclosing two 
lovely specimens of Icelandic beauty 


goodby. It takes a big man like Ma¬ 
lone to stay in the ring so long with a 
girl like Isabelle who is all the time 
giving out with affection. 

International Airways has never 
left on time since it was first thought 
up as an easy way to make money, by 
Leo Savage. We waited around two 
hours. No professor. Malone is fit to 
be tied. But finally there is a screech 
of tires over by the fence and a big 
.limousine rolls up. Many female 
voices inside the limousine are sing¬ 
ing, and these voices are following the 
lead of a basso profundo which 
sounds like thunder in a squall. By 
(Continued on page 58J 
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MEN, MIKES AND MONEY 


BY MERLIN H. AYEESWORTH AS TOED TO BEN GROSS 
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As radio grew, so did its stars. Damroseh, Stokowski, Amos V Andy drew the attention 
of even such public figures as President Hoover. Thus it was natural that the newest of 
the arts should seek its own temple in Radio City. No one could foresee the trouble in store 
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Originally Amos *n’ Andy played all parts in their sketches. Now they are assisted by a large cast. There are also studio audiences, once barred by the 
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T HE program that gave me the 
greatest personal satisfaction 
of my broadcasting career 
was Dr. Walter Damrosch\s Music 
Appreciation Hour. Yet this was a 
venture that, for a long period, not 
only failed to bring us a cent but actu¬ 
ally cost us vast sums of money. 

Radio listeners heard the good, gray 
doctor for the first time, conducting 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
on February I 1, 1928. But our imagi¬ 
nations had roamed far beyond the 
conventional broadcast. We wanted 
to give the listeners a new type of pro¬ 
gram—one that would build apprecia¬ 
tion of the world’s greatest music. 

We visualized a program in which 
Dr. Damroseh would sit at a piano 
and lecture informally to the school 
children of the land, explaining and 
analyzing the great works of music 
in the simple language of the people. 
His symphony orchestra would help 
to illustrate the various points. 

We distributed brochures outlining 
our plan among the nation's top edu¬ 
cators. They hailed the venture, but 
we had a discouraging struggle equip¬ 
ping the schools with radio sets be¬ 
cause many of them had no money. 

Despite setbacks, we presented the 
Music Appreciation Hour for the first 
time on October 26, 1928. Fifty NBC 


stations carried it; more than 3,d00 
schools and millions of homes tuned it 
in. Aided by newspaper publicity and 
the co-operation of educational au¬ 
thorities, we gained a weekly audience 
of 5,000,000 children. 

NBC decided to make a test of lis¬ 
tener reaction, and as the proving 
ground 1 chose Iowa, because 1 was 
born there. The results astounded me. 

During the first year of the Dam- 
rosch program, we received more than 
400,000 letters from Iowa alone, most 
of them in praise. 1 remember espe¬ 
cially one note from a sturdy old 
farmer: “We enjoy good music but 
have very little chance to hear it. We 
do not like symphony or opera, but we 
want more of Damroseh and also of 
Paul Whiteman and other great or¬ 
chestra leaders.” 

Of course, “symphony and opera” 
were exactly what Dr. Damroseh was 
giving them. But his method of pres¬ 
entation was so simple that even the 
most untutored listeners eventually 
became addicts. 

In time, we sold Dr. Damroseh on 
a once-a-week program to General 
Electric, but his educational broad¬ 
casts continued on a sustaining basis. 
It cost us a fortune, but it was about 
the best investment we ever made. 

Dr. Damrosch’s success fired the 


imaginations of many other great mu¬ 
sicians. Among them was my friend, 
Dr. Leopold Stokowski, then the con¬ 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Stokie came to see me one day dur¬ 
ing the early part of 1929. He wanted 
to go on the air with a series of con¬ 
certs, but there was just one catch. He 
did not believe that radio, at that mo¬ 
ment, could convey to the listeners the 
true magnificence of his music. He 
had a startling solution for that defect. 


had! 


Experiment With Glass Booth 


“I shall be my own engineer,” he 
said. ”1 myself shall control the 
sounds of my orchestra as they go out 
pn the air.” 

It was Stokie’s idea to have a glass 
booth built. From there, wearing ear¬ 
phones, he would regulate the sound, 
and at the same time conduct his or¬ 
chestra. 

We were not afraid of experimenta¬ 
tion in those days: so I had O. B. Han¬ 
son, our chief engineer and one of 
radio's greatest technicians, join the 
conference. As a result of it, a short 
time after, Stokie and O. B. designed 
and built a boxlike glass cage, and it 
was ready for the premiere concert 
later that year. 

During that first broadcast, Stokie 


knocked WEAFoff the air three t.l 
His theoretical knowledge of s<| 
control, as translated into his 
ing of the dials, somehow 
jibed with the practical requirem| 

However, this did not disco* 
Stokie. He tried it three more i 
After that, he decided that he 
conduct his fellow Philadelphian 
as well outside the booth. 

With both Damroseh and Stoll 
ski in the NBC fold, it was not ] 
before my pursuit of music led i 
the Metropolitan Opera. Hovm 
there were two major obstacles G| 
Gatti-Casazza, the Met’s mana^ 
director, was convinced that it 
be impossible to pick up proper 
operatic performance from the 
Second, the opera's board of < 
was fearful of the effect of broad<| 
ing on the box ollice. 

The great Gatti finally came aro I 
only after we had scattered se\en ! i 
mikes about the auditorium. At 
point, the All-Highest of Broad | 
and 40th Street was satisfied. 

Almost immediately thereafter. I 
technicians began to wire the gigaj 
opera house. They worked for it^ 
than a year to achieve perfection. 

But although we spent thousand] 
dollars in technical work, we still 
no formal contract with the Met j 
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It.ifldcasting rights. I was there- 
g rribly upset when the late Paul 
bh, a member of the boards of 
■ NBC and the Metropolitan, 

*0 n 


ilql me from Paris. 

■ sorry to tell you. Deac," he 

■ put Otto Kahn's brother is here 
% i has practically closed a deal 

opera broadcasts with Paley." 
Is, of course, referring to Wil- 
J. Paley, the energetic president 
rival network, the Columbia 
casting System. 

heartbroken. Cravath un- 
dly sensed the dejection in my 
for then he added, “I could 
ff the deal until I return." 

days after he had arrived in 
ork, I had breakfast with him 
town house. “What did Bill 
gree to pay for the first year of 
ra?" I asked. He would not 

breakfast usually is limited to 
ruit and coffee. But I actually 
ed four bowls of cereal, to 
g the meal till I could get an 
of CBS's bid. Whatever it 
be, I would top it. 
d previously offered $60,000, 
new Columbia had gone higher, 
y I ventured, “Perhaps $100,000 
be the right price." 
vath, dead-pan, said, “You are 
ow." 

n he asked whether I had ever 
any of his pancakes. I hadn't; 
vath insisted that I do so. 
id; and a few minutes later I 
cd the sum of $110,000. 
t is quite liberal," my host said, 
ithout enthusiasm. 

ed to shoot an arrow into 
ark. Without mentioning any 
figures and without eating any 
pancakes, I announced casually, 
id $122,000." 

vath beamed. “Now I can tell 


you, Deac. Paley bid $120,000." 

So we got the Metropolitan Opera. 

The radio audience received the 
Met with enthusiasm. However, de¬ 
spite its popularity, we were unable 
to find a sponsor. Some local stations 
were actually interrupting the broad¬ 
casts with blatant commercials. 

It was my knowledge of such crude 
shenanigans that sent me to see Albert 
Lasker one day in 1933. He was the 
head of the titanic advertising agency 
of Lord & Thomas, who represented 
George Washington Hill's American 
Tobaccd Company. Lasker was hav¬ 
ing a shave in his private sanctum. 

“Al," I announced, “I want to go 
down to see Hill and sell him the op¬ 
era for radio. The prestige would be 
terrific." 

Lasker laughed so hard that the 
barber who was lathering his face 
splattered soap all over himself and 
me, too. 

“All I ask you," I continued, “is 
that you don't intervene; because 
you'll get your 15 per cent commis¬ 
sion if I sell it." 

An Abrupt Dismissal 

When I got down to Hill’s office I 
found him at his desk. As always, he 
wore his little Alpine hat, with the 
feather on the left side of it. I began 
speaking but had not even completed 
my opening sentence, when he sud¬ 
denly lifted his chapeau, put it on 
again and gruffly said, “Goodby!" 

Completely deflated, I went back to 
Lasker’s office and told him, “Well, I 
saw him, but got thrown out." 

Lasker laughed uproariously. 

“The hell you did! He has just 
bought the opera!" 

During the few minutes it had 
taken me to return from Hill’s quar¬ 
ters to Lasker’s, G. W. had picked 


up the phone and closed the deal! 

Thus it was that the tobacco tycoon 
became the first sponsor of the Metro¬ 
politan on the air. 

Not all of my efforts, of course, 
were confined to bringing culture to 
the radio audience. We also brought 
humor to our‘listeners, who by this 
time were of all degrees of impor¬ 
tance and influence. 

One afternoon in the fall of 1929, I 
received a telephone call from the 
White House. Larry Richey, secretary 
to President Hoover, spoke to me. 

“The President would like to meet 
Amos 'n’ Andy," he said. “Could you 
bring them down to Washington?" 

I told Larry that I certainly could. 

The two blackface comedians were 
the foremost entertainment figures of 
the country at that time. When I 
called them in Chicago, they were 
thrilled at the news. 

We met in Washington a few days 
later. They were straining with eager¬ 
ness to provide some moments of en¬ 
tertainment for the harassed man in 
the White House. In this very eager¬ 
ness I found cause for worry. 1 feared 
they might overlook a little-known 
and yet definite trait of the President: 
Among his inner circle, Herbert Hoo¬ 
ver was known as a teller of funny 
stories! 

I explained to Amos ’n’ Andy that 
the President, as a gracious host, 
would probably want to tell them a 
few of his own jokes, and added, “I 
want you boys to do me a favor. 
While the President is talking, pay 
close attention, because Mr. Hoover’s 
humor is apt to be pretty subtle and 
you comedians may not get it right 
away.’’ 

Hoover received us in his temporary 
offices in the old War Department 
building as the executive wing of the 
White House had been damaged re¬ 


ockettes have long been one of the chief attractions at Radio City Music Hall, which is now known ^s one of the 
s premier movie palaces. Originally, however, the huge theater was intended to house only stage presentations 
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cently by fire. As soon as we were 
seated, the Chief Executive revealed 
a personality in complete contrast to 
the icy figure the public knew. He 
began to regale the comics with gags, 
jokes and personal anecdotes. 

As he talked, he stared at the floor 
and rolled a tiny pencil between the 
palms of his hands. This allowed 
Amos ’n’ Andy to watch him keenly 
without embarrassing him. Each time 
one of the yarns came to its climactic 
point, my two companions exploded 
with laughter. 

Hoover Enjoys Stars’ Visit 

Later, Amos ’n’ Andy uncorked 
some of their best dialect stories. As 
the joke session sped on, other Presi¬ 
dential callers were kept waiting. 

We sat there, telling stories for three 
hours! Finally the President rose to 
bid us goodby. As he shook my hand, 
he spoke wistfully. 

“Deac," he said, “if the fellows on 
Capitol Hill only had the sense of hu¬ 
mor these boys have! We'd have lots 
more fun!" 

This private “command" perform¬ 
ance was just one of the many honors 
that have come to Amos ’n’ Andy. By 
the time I came to NBC, Charles 
Correll (Andy) and Freeman Gosden 
were already well established in Chi¬ 
cago, where they had their first paid 
engagemenfon WGN in 1925. There, 
a year later, they created a stir with a 
blackface comedy series under the 
name of Sam ’n’ Henry. In 1928, they 
moved over to WMAQ, but could not 
use their old billing as that was the 
property of WGN. 

Therefore, they adopted the title of 
Amos ’n’ Andy. Within a few months, 
when they visited near-by cities for 
personal appearances, they were 
(Continued on page 96) 


The late Dr. Walter Damrosch started 
broadcasting at the age of 65 years 



William S. Paley (below) nearly got 
the opera for the rival CBS network 
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T HE only person Violet couldn’t 
handle was the mistress her¬ 
self. From the very first, Mrs. 
Titmus refused, in her obstinate way, 
to accept Violet; partly, perhaps, be¬ 
cause Sophy had engaged her without 
taking up her references. So careless 
of her, and dangerous, thought Mrs. 
Titmus. At her age, I could have done 
the work of this house and thought 
nothing of it. I would have been glad 
to do something useful. Utterly selfish, 
thought Mrs. Titmus, and bone-lazy, 
eager to grab at the first thing that of¬ 
fered to save herself a little effort. 

But to Sophy, who had coped alone 
with the work for six weeks, the house 
had become a monster. So much so 
that Violet, stepping in and taking the 
reins in her absurdly small and flutter¬ 
ing hands, seemed like an angel of de¬ 
liverance. 

From the beginning, the monster 
ate out of Violet’s hand. In a week it 
had resumed the orderly and polished 
look of former days. Skirtings ac¬ 
quired a dark glow, furniture a patina 
of port-wine richness, silver shone as 
if newly minted. 

Any qualms Sophy may have had 
that such a large house was too much 
for such a bit of a thing were quieted 
by Violet's unruffled and competent 
air. But she had an effect in ways other 
than the merely physical. 

It seemed to Sophy afterward that 
it wasn't until Violet came to the 
house that the pattern of their lives 
became visible. Violet was the focal 
point that related to each other the 
different planes on which they lived. 
She drew the design together, so that 
one became aware of values which 
hitherto had been submerged below 
the level of consciousness. With her 
nods and becks, her smirks and the 
sudden gleam of light in her opaque 
eyes, she illumined the hidden corners 
of their minds; she twitched aside cur¬ 
tains and revealed the fears and 
passions of their hearts; she ferreted 
out their secrets, pounced on them and 
laid them out like dead mice; and she 
took a hand in their destinies. - 
On the first morning, when she 
brought the early tea into Sophy's 
room, she was wearing a neat pink 
dress with turned-back white cuffs at 
the elbows. Sophy, aware of dense 
black eyes taking in her rather tousled 
and puffy-eyed appearance, felt oddly 


“Death, now, Violet said, “is one thing that doesn’t change. When the cards say death, death it is” 


humiliated, as if she were unworthy of 
the attentions of this crisp handmaid. 

She accepted the meticulously pre¬ 
pared tray. “But you’ve given me the 
Queen Anne teapot,” she said, taken 
by surprise at the sight of this treasure 
reserved for guests of consequence. 

“I like to be dainty first thing in the 
morning. It kind of sets the tone for 
the day,” said Violet. “Madam's been 
down to see if I’d lighted the fire. 
When I saw your mother in her dress¬ 
ing gown and her little plait sticking 
out, I didn't know she was the 
mistress. I thought she was some 


Russian lady that had fled from the 
Bolsheviks. She fair frightened me. 
Must be nice to wake up in this room, 
miss, with flowers and that. They say 
you shouldn’t sleep with flowers in the 
room; but I must say it’s nice—ever 
so gentle and feminine. Makes you 
feel all glorious within, I expect. 
Madam said that there’s to be only 
toast for breakfast—is that right? 
What about the master? Gentlemen 
like a couple of rashers and a fried 
egg. He looks a bit thin to me, kind 
of hungrylike. He was up early catch¬ 
ing slugs in the garden, and I took him 


out a cup of tea. He seemed eu o 
surprised. Poor old gentleman, * 
so gentle and kind, he seemed. 11 t 
I’ll do him a proper breakfast.” ^ & 

“You must do as my mother sa 1 
said Sophy, sipping her tea. 

“Righty-ho!” Violet tripped ou n L 
her high heels. 

But when Sophy came dowr^o »| 
breakfast she saw that Violet jd 
tactlessly taken the law into her 'I 
hands. 

Mrs. Titmus was looking down r Jx 
nose. When her eyes had that Jj 
blind look, as if all the blue had tl 
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^ IN OUR KITCHENS FROM COAST TO COAST! 

The frank that’s all 


>u Season' 


quality, extra-flavor franks every time. 
So, for a treat that will win glowing 
praise—serve the family these plump, eco¬ 
nomical, juicy franks. So easy to serve and 
good to the very last nourishing, tasty 
bite! Ask for Swift’s Premium Franks! 


Here’s news—exciting news. Now you 
can get Swift’s Premium Franks in a 
handy pound pack containing 8 to 10 
delicious franks. Each cellophane wrapped 
pack bears the name Swift’s Premium— 
assurance that you’re getting highest 
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"You want to recommend 
a man? For WHAT?" 



EDIE: Well, sir you know Jack —your 
Private Secretary? Well, you know he’s 
leaving and I feel we might have a more 
alert man, sir. Presentable. Smart. Per¬ 
sonable. You see, sir? 

MR. B: I follow you, Miss. Please come 
to the point. 

EDIE: Well, sir, the man I have in mind 
is a fine dresser! He wears Arrow Shirts. 
You know—with that wonderful Arrow 
Collar? Like you got on! 

MR. B: I know it well, Miss. Proceed. 
Time is money. 

EDIE : This young man is very handsome, 
sir. Has a terrific build, too, sir. When 
he sits back, he certainly does that Arrow 
body-tapered fit a favor, sir! You know 
that name—er—what is the name for 
that body fit, sir? 

MR. B; MITOGA, Miss. MITOGA. But 


this young man —has he a good educa¬ 
tion? And a sound sense of values—if 
I am not taking you beyond your depth? 

EDIE: Most certainly, sir! He saves his 
money in bonds. He was a marine, too, 
sir. He’s just finished college and he 
wants to go to work. And—he would no 
more buy a shirt that wasn’t Sanforized 
than jump out of the window! Arrows 
are, you know, sir. It — er — 



MR. B: Yes, yes, yes, Miss! “Fabric 
shrinkage less than 1%” is what you’re 
reaching for. Well, he sounds like a good 
prospect. Have him see me. Friday. By 
the way, he isn’t your fianc^, is he? 

EDIE: Well, sort of, sir. But what’s more 
important— he’s your son! Oh, Mr. 
Brown! Be calm, sir! BE CALM! 

Arrow, Mitoga, Sanforized: KegisteredTrade- 
marks Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc . 


ARROW SHIRTS 

$350 . $4 . $425 . $5 


drained from them, Sophy knew that 
trouble was brewing. Her sisters, Lalage 
and Bee, had swallowed their coffee and 
fled to catch the 8:15 to London; they 
had their careers. 

“Someone,’’ said Mrs. Titmus, fixing 
Mr. Titmus with that glazed look, 
“seemed to be creaking about the house 
all night, pulling the plugs. I couldn’t 
sleep a wink.” 

Sophy began to chatter wildly about 
the news in the morning paper. The year 
was 1938. 

“How silly you are, getting all worked 
up! You don’t know a thing about it,” 
Mrs. Titmus said venomously. 

“Really, Mother, 1 may be allowed to 
express an opinion I suppose.” 

“I don’t know when,” said Mr. Titmus, 
seeking to throw oil on troubled waters, 
“I’ve had a nicer breakfast.” 

Was it possible, wondered Sophy, ex¬ 
asperated, that a man so dense, so inno¬ 
cent, could have begotten her? 

“I think there’ll be war, and we shall all 
be blown to bits,” she said vindictively. 
The prospect of war seemed a lesser 
calamity at the moment than the loss of 
Violet, which was probably imminent. 

“Well, if we are, we are. It can’t be 
helped, and there’s nothing we can do 
about it,” said Mrs. Titmus. She rose 
and pushed back her chair. “Ring the 
bell,” she said, “for that girl to clear.” 

“We must give her time to finish her 
own breakfast, poor little scrap,” re¬ 
marked Mr. Titmus. 

T HERE was a hideous pause. Mrs. 

Titmus stared at her husband. “What 
did you say? What term did you apply 
to the maid-of-all-work?” 

“I know what Father means, Mother,” 
Sophy said quickly. “She really is the 
tiniest thing I’ve ever seen—like a little 
marmoset or something.” 

“Well, I don’t care for marmosets 
about my house,” Mrs. Titmus said, as 
she went out of the room. 

“Dear, dear, dear! Your mother seems 
upset about something. You’ve not been 
cheeky to her, my dear, I hope. You girls 
are inclined to be cheeky, I’ve noticed.” 

“Father,” said Sophy, “you don’t use 
a word like that about bitter females in 
their dim thirties.” She began to clear 
the breakfast plates with thin, nervous 
hands that shook a little. 

Now, what’s the matter with her? 
wondered Mr. Titmus. He asked him¬ 
self how he could have both married a 


BUTCH 


shrew and become the fath<% 

I don’t like ’em, not one 0 • 
wickedly to himself in the d;^ 
his being. This sallow girl, sC 4 f 
an ’orsc, he thought, regar( if 
rowfully with his innocent® 
eyes. 

In his deep inwardness, r 
felt vulgar and vicious. Wh.jfl 4 
too much for him he had a * 
cious language of his own km 
exasperation that boiled 
They thought he was old Ft] 
mas, did they? They thoug, 
gentle old pet? Ho! Som 
shocked at his own wickei 
times he was afraid of God’s 
Suppose He were to take on 
When little Beatrice had pn< 
couldn’t eat or sleep, he ci 
his food down. If God did 
that, it would break his hear 

But sometimes he knew 
glory. Suddenly a line woul 
his head: “Turns into yellow 
green streams.” Or he woil 
strings of his heart playing: 
safely graze,” and he would 
and holy as a sainted spirit. 

He looked so wistful that 
a twinge of conscience. 

“Sorry, Father,” she said. ‘ 

I’m so tired. This unde 
drama all the time 
you were dead?” 

“No, no!” said Mr. Titm 
“With worms that are he: 
maids,” he whispered, looki 
cancy. Then he glanced at 
left hurriedly, his shapele 
flapping at his heels. 

Sophy’s hands had dropjlr 
sides. If she had opened a cu 01 
found a grinning skeleton rA 
could hardly have felt more m / 

“I couldn’t help hearing P f 
said,” said Violet, suddenly p 
with a tray in her hands. “Ip 
evil, miss, you attract it to yoi 1 
be more sensible, excuse me, 
get married. One never ki 
added, darkly. Her soft l 
fastened on Sophy’s face, we 
dark, it was impossible to tell 1 P 
compassionate, or filled with * 
pudence. 

Sophy gave her a quellingp 
stalked out of the room with tm 
dignity. 

Seeking refuge, a few days er 
domestic tension, Sophy w<l| 
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\*4 i iff 91^/ Bright idea any time, the 

new plastic dial oil this hand 
some 66X13! Big, clear-cut numerals glow 1 when 
the set is on . . . lovely to look at and far easier to 
tune! Brilliant tone—the famous '"Golden 
Throat”—w ith 2-point tone control, big speaker, 
plenty of volume. Smooth, polished wood 
cabinet in walnut or mahogany finish. 


ireains with this tiny/T^X^cat your bedside! 
r inch speaker brings vj>n the clear, true tone 
Golden Throatr Ajidwhat a pretty picture! 
r plastic dial/tac^glows softly when the set 
lastic poinm^heams light to its red arrow' 
kes tuning ^asy. See this one! 


This 3-Way Acoustical System, 
the finest in RCA Victor history, is 
so amazingly faithful that, in public 
tests, trained musical ears could not 
tell the performance of the "Golden 
Throat” from that of a living musician 



\fffffO Speed household chores 
tn to music! This dainty—and inex- 
65X2 is tiny enough to "tote'* from 
a laundry, to bedroom, to breakfast 
i less than one foot long, has fine 
v*, volume, and the famous "Golden 
tone system. In walnut plastic or 
itique ivory finish that’s "specially 
> make its loveliness lasting. 


fdtfTf/WP Dial a ^ ance k an< l here or overseas 
/ ^ with this powerful 66X1. Has built-in 

antennas for standard and short wave, spread-band dial, 
tone control. RCA Victor’s exclusive "Golden Throat” 
tone system, smooth walnut or ivory-finish plastic cabinet. 
There’s even a place to plug in a record player . . . like the 
6J. Ask your dealer to show you the RCA Victor 6J record 
player when you stop in to see and hear these radios. 


Tune in Robert Merrill . singing "Music America Loves Best 
. . . Sundays, 2:30 PM , EST on your NBC station. 


ONLY RCA VICTOR MAKES T11E VlCTROLA 


DIVISION OF RAIM « CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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loom and took a vellum book out ot the 
bookcase. It bore the title, Mortc 
□’Arthur, by Malory, tooled in gold, but 
its pages were blank except for those 
that were covered by her small pointed 
script. 

Sophy sat down and began writing 
with the green ink she affected: “Notre 
domestique is no ordinary scullion. She 
might have washed up the wine cups of 
the Borgias, or looked through the key¬ 
holes of the Medici. 1 have an idea that 
she can hear the mice scampering 
furtively behind the panels of our minds. 
I heard one the other day in an unaccus¬ 
tomed place. Father Quoted Shakespeare 
and frightened me. I know now that he 
is a very lonely old man. Notre domes¬ 
tique knows it too. He loves his roses 
better than wife or daughters. It hurts 
him to have them picked by careless 
hands. 

“Lalage is ruthless. She snips where 
she will and fills the vases. She comes 
into a room and stirs up flowers arranged 
by someone else, gritting her teeth. She 
is a lazy but exquisite person and, like a 
saint, exudes a delightful odor. It comes, 
of course, from a .bottle and not from 
her bones; but is so much hers that the 
latter source seems the true one. She has 
the most charming hands and eyebrows, 
and is about the only person whose 
bath water one could use w ithout distaste. 

“I am deeply concerned about Bee. 
The other day a wedding ring dropped 
out of her handbag. She swooped on it, 
and I pretended not to see. It was sinister, 
like finding a snake's eggs in a drawer 
and knowing that strange rustlings must 
have occurred while one slept. A mouse 
behind the panels. And yet her small, 
rather cynical face is quite untroubled, 
and she still laughs in her silent, inward 
way. It’s the furtive secrecy that hurts. 
And yet, what would you, in our house¬ 
hold? Violet, I fear, has heard that 
mouse. Yesterday, she said, There’s 
something about Miss Beatrice that calls 
to mind a divqrced lady—ever so worldly 
and stylish. A woman of the world, miss, 


i tolu Bee and she went 
her silent convulsions of laug 
old Sophy!* she said. ‘Mm 
Violet on the right side of Me 
face is beginning to look , 
leather bag.' She meant it 
“Docs Mother hate Violc 
deep, intuitive reason? Th 
Violet said to her, ‘Lord, mac 
did see so many pillboxes ai 
bottles. Makes one think <| 
and death. It doesn't do i 
much on one's health—ma! 
come all the quicker, 1 dare' 
“I heard Mother’s voice, u 
to it. ‘You can leave my root 
to do it myself.' She didn 
when 1 was doing all the hoi 
Sophy closed her book and 
to the shelf. In that house! 
title protected it from pry in 
was her consolation, her othe 


I and moislut e 
can’t get >»• 


L ALAGE and Beatrice cc 
j draw Violet out and com 
She was a source of infinite 
to them. 

Violet's young man had t 
over. “That's all right. I'm 
ing me heart,” she said. “It \ 
it w'as lusk.” 

She cast a glance at a pho < 
Lalage’s mantelpiece. “Excu<( 
but that gentleman's got ever • 
face. I expect if he gives y* 
they are real nice ones, gar. 
that. But he's not one to be kep 
He’s got his pride. Never ask 
he wouldn't.” She sighed. “1 
nothing from Bert, except a t 
heather he got off a gypsy. Mi 
Everything for nothing w r as 
I suppose you’ll be getting ma 
before long?” 

“What makes you thing so' 
“Red hair and brown eyes, 
your legs, miss—like champag 
Miss Sophy, now, she's differei 


That's why G‘E Sealed Beam headlamps 


T HROUGHOUT its long and dependable life, 
the average G-E Sealed Beam headlamp gives 
99% as much light as when new! 

And today’s G-E headlamps give you more light 
than ever—12% more for driving, 16% more for passing. 
For safer, easier night driving, replace burned out or 
dim headlamps with G-E Sealed Beam lamps! And 
whatever lamps your car needs, insist on G-E. 


CUTAWAY VIEW SHOWS: 

One-piece construction. Dirt and 
moisture caiit get in. 

Filaments held in vise-like grip. 

Mirror-like , built in reflector . 

Rugged , hard-glass precision lens . 


When you leave your car for service 
have your lights checked 


Then may I put it this way—will you marry me for my dough? 
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National Distillers Products Corporation. New York. N. Y. 
Blended Whiskey. 86 Proof. 70% Grain Neutral Spirits. 


FOR PLEASANT MOMENTS—PM the Perfect Mixer! 
Finer whiskies . . . better spirits . . . 
and Particularly Mellow! 

Whatever could be finer 
for the master of a Perfect Mixer-upper 
to find at the end of the line? 
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More \ Power to II.S. A.! 



PARTNERS! Air power is peace power. With sufficient new planes 
like the Martin XB-48 (above) we can truly guard the peace. 
Last year only 1800 military planes were built for the U. S. A. 


FASCINATING FIELDS 

. . . are being opened by the USAF. 
Helicopters, sonic speeds, rocketry, 
probing the frontiers of outer space 
. . . these are just some of the fields 
open to forward-looking young men. 
Ask for details at your Air Force 
recruiting office. 



NORTHWEST ORDERS MORE! 

So efficient and profitable have been 
Northwest Airlines’ Martin 2-0-2 
airliners, that NWA has ordered 15 
more. Delivery of the additional 
2-0-2’s will be completed by June, 
giving Northwest a fleet of 25 high¬ 
speed Martin airliners. 

BIG AND LITTLE 

. . . business are both cited by the 
Congressional Aviation Policy Board. 
In addition to urging a strong avia¬ 
tion industry, the Board recognizes 
that aviation’s “small business man” 
—airport operators, sales and service 
men, flying schools, private fliers— 
“should be regarded as a national 
asset and be given every recognition 
and encouragement.” 



MANUFACTURERS OF: Morvinol resins(Mor- 
tin Chemicals Division) • Mortin 2-0-2 oir- 
liners • Advanced military aircroft • 
Aerial gun turrets. DEVELOPERS OF: Rotory 
wing aircraft (Martin Rotawings Division) • 
Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U. S. Rubber 
Co.) • Honeycomb construction material 
(licensed to U. S. Plywood Corp.) • Stroto- 
vision aerial re-broadcasting (in conjunction 
with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) LEADERS 
IN RESEARCH to guard the peoce ond build 
better living in far-reoching fields. 



FORERUNNER 

. . . of today’s Martin aircraft is this 
tiny plane built — and flown — by 
Glenn L. Martin in 1909. Now enter¬ 
ing its 40th year of continuous oper¬ 
ation, the Martin Company is an 
international institution employing 
nearly 11,000 men and women. 

AIR POWER SUPREME! 

The Congressional Aviation Policy 
Board reports, “To defend ourselves 
in the age of atomic bombs, of radio¬ 
active dust, of bacteriological con¬ 
tamination and guided missiles we 
must have air power that is supreme.” 



HERE’S THE PAY-OFF FOR AIRLINES! 


Martin 2-0-2 can operate profitably 
with slightly over half of its seats filled 
. . . prewar twin-engine plane must 
have considerably greater payload in 
order to break even. Thus 2-0-2 of¬ 
fers better service to the public, eco¬ 
nomic health to the airlines. The 
Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore 3,Md. 


4|Mk. 

w AIRCRAFT 


Bu/Uers of 'Depend'ablt Aircraft Sine* 1909 


very spiritual kind of gentleman would 
single out Miss Sophy, and then he’d love 
her to the world's end. She's an acquired 
taste, as they say—and that kind's the 
most lasting.” 

“The little devil!” said Sophy, when 
these remarks were repeated to her, yet 
she looked both diseoneerted and grati¬ 
fied. 

Bee might have noticed it. Her small 
green eyes peeped from under their 
lashes with a piercing glint. “Spiritual!” 
she said. “So that accounts for all these 
attendances at St. Petroc’s.” 

But Lalage would never guess. She 
was too lazy, too indifferent to notice an¬ 
other’s cracking in two. 

Strangely enough, Christian Todmarsh 
did send Lalage flowers one day—not 
gardenias, but orchids. Lalage looked 
thoughtfully at his photograph. Yes, as 
Violet had said, his face was a proud one. 
He could easily be lost beyond recall. 
She rang him up, and their engagement 
was announced a few days later. 

When Violet heard the news, she 
dropped her eyelids, and said, “Things 
always seem to happen when I come into 
a house.” * 

She looked out of the window with a 
duster in her hand. “The master and his 
roses,” she said. “It's as well to have a 
passion, even if it’s only for flowers. My 
last gentleman had one for pictures. 
Ever so queer they were. You didn’t 
hardly like to look at them. He said a 
thing I*ve never forgotten. He said there 
was some foreign painter that painted 
women as if they were roses, and roses 
as if they were women. Something like 
that makes a difference to your life— 
gives you ideas. Madam isn’t a bit like a 
rose,” she added reflectively, “but Miss 
Lalage is. It comes out in her.” 

V IOLET ignored Sophy’s disapprov¬ 
ing silence and continued to skate 
blithely over thin ice; It seemed a shame 
that a gentleman with such a passion for 
roses should have no rose in his heart. 
Madam was like an east wind; she fair 
shriveled one up; but she wasn’t going to 
drive Violet away. So long as there were 
those that appreciated her, Violet would 
stay put. They needed her. Oh, but 
how desperately they needed her! How 
they had ever got on without her she 
didn’t know. . . . 

She constantly seemed to be moving to 
some secret tune. Mrs. Titmus hated 
the way she laid the table, posturing and 
pirouetting like a ballerina; setting down 
glasses and pepper pots with a turn of the 
wrist, as though she were mincing to un¬ 
heard music; stepping back theatrically 
to regard her handiwork, with her head 
to one side, as if waiting for the next beat 


of an invisible baton. Even i 
tating was the sound of her si 
lowstairs, in raucous emotion, 
vulgar scoop of a street singer I 
to wring the heart. 

But there were other and woi! 

“1 don't like the girl, and I nc\ 
said Mrs. Titmus. “She pesl 
father. I caught her taking h 
of cocoa in the middle of the 
He’s so foolish that I’ve no 
drank it.” t i 

“But what harm in that? She] 
kindly. She isn't a bad lift 
Sophy said nervously. 

“Nonsense! You girls are idk 
her. She’s evil. She’s alwa 
things,” said Mrs. Titmus, with 
look about her mouth. “Yesten 
she was putting clean sheets on 
she said, ‘Look, madam, diamoi; 

“Diamonds?” Sophy said bl 

“Yes, diamonds. The sheet 
badly folded in the laundry, aj 
were little squares down the 
wouldn’t have noticed them if 
been for her. ‘That means di 
said. I didn’t like the look she 
If 1 were ill and alone, I wouldn 1 
be at the mercy of that girl.' 

Morbid, thought Sophy. It w 
aspect of her mother. Was there| 
end to the discoveries one ma 
one’s nearest and dearest? 

She looked at her mother’s thii 
the hooked nose and the Greek 
the back of her head. Her he; 
like a teapot, Sophy thought, or 
Indian idol of massive brass r 
stood on the hall table ever si 
could remember, the head of 
the goddess. 

Teapot or goddess. Her motl 
something of both in her coi 
She had comforted her children, 
spired them with fear. And now 
is middle-aged, thought Soph 
prided herself on facing unpleasaj 
—there is no longer need of com: 
vestiges of the fear remain. 1 
afraid sometimes that she can 
thoughts. I still tremble when 
go pale. This house, so shabby 
beautiful, is in part her creation, 
has long ceased to take any intere 1 
She has become warped about 
and won’t spend a penny. 

Atmosphere is a mysterious thin 
superimposed wallpapers, atmc 
settles upon atmosphere with tt 
ceeding tenants of an old house 
Titmus atmosphere, Sophy felt, 
some of its richness and duskinesj) 
predecessors, who dated back to trl 
of Queen Anne. The sound *'$ 
harpsichord, she liked to think, ha< ® 
into the old wood. The scent of pon A 





“Darling, they’re playing our song!” 
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Miss Gladys Swarlhout 
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Mr. Frank Chapman 




•IIDAY for MISS SWAKTHOIIT, and You 


ether it’s Miss Gladys 
WARTHOUT, relaxing in her 
lipusic room after a.strenuous 
role—or you, at leisure in 
orite easy chair, you’ll find 
’Glue Ribbon always a pleas- 
fendly companion, 
h ever-faithful, real beer fla- 
x enjoy in Pabst Blue Ribbon 


was achieved by 104 years of pio¬ 
neering in the Art of Brewing . . . 
and the Science of Blending. 

t : role—or you, at leisure in By tasting, by comparing, you 

r orite easv chair, von’ll find will understand why millions the 

world over have settled down to 
the real beer enjoyment and satis¬ 
faction that come with blended, 
splendid Pabst Blue Ribbon. 

Tune in the EDDIE CANTOR Show Every Thursday Night over NBC. 

*h\E BKEWS BLENDED INTO ONE GREAT BEER 


Blue Ribbon 

Oopr, 1048, Pabst nrewing Company , Milwaukee. Wise. 


/V 





Pabst. Blue Ribbon, and the representation of a blue ribbon, are the registered trademarks of Pabst 8rewmg Co. 
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EVE 


RYTHING YOU WANT 


IN A SHOE 



Take pride in their modern, 
"ahead-of-the-crowd" styl¬ 
ing . . . enjoy their cool, 
easy comfort. . . boast of 
their long wear! j 


CORONADO 
STYLE 6818 


UNQUESTIONED QUALITY . . . 
Only the choicest af live, full- 
badied leathers . . . the best af 
craftsmen . . . can meet the 
Dauglas standard af quality. 


CLYDE 
STYLE 6574 


CORONADO 
STYLE 6600 


YES! 

^ CREPE SOLES 


PERFECT FIT... EASY COMFORT 
Every pair is made an a ''scien¬ 
tific fit" Dauglas last I Of course 
they're comfortable! 


TUGS 

STYLE 6865 
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balls was, perhaps, part of the peculiar 
Titmus smell—faintly peppery, with a 
hint of Russia leather and petal dust— 
that permeated their belongings, and even 
stole out of parcels sent across the seas. 
All their selves had left slimy invisible 
trails. 

Even the furniture, dumb but sentient, 
looked as if something of people’s per¬ 
sonalities had fed and enriched it. Was 
it too fantastic, Sophy wondered, to 
imagine that lately the old wood had 
taken on a darker, stranger glow, a glint 
as of the reflection of soft black eyes? 

O NE sound had certainly haunted the 
house since the day it was first built, 
the sound of the bells of St. Petroc’s. 
Now this had a magical significance for 
Sophy, as did the aromatic poplars in the 
churchyard and the light that shone 
through the east window. 

“The Reverend Chandos is in the 
drawing room with Madam. But it’s you 
he came to see, miss,” announced Violet, 
bursting into Sophy’s room one after¬ 
noon. Sophy’s heart turned over, but 
she closed her book slowly. 

Violet stared at her with soft black 
eyes, the faintest trace of a smirk on her 
face. 

“Did he ask for me?” Sophy asked. 
“Not asked , miss but there are some 
things that are known without words. 
Madam doesn’t go to his church, does 
she? He preaches lovely, I think. Ever 
so deep. The silver tea service, I sup¬ 
pose, miss? And I’ll soon make some 
scones.” 

Sophy went slowly down the stairs. If 
she had been summoned to meet an arch¬ 
angel she could hardly have felt more 
frightened, more inadequate. Never had 
she sought the acquaintance of this man 
who had been so much hers in dreams 
that she could not bear to face the bleak¬ 
ness of reality. She could not rid herself 
of the feeling that unwanted love is the 
basest kind of treachery toward the 
beloved. 

She had made herself free with his 
mind and his heart without his knowl¬ 
edge. How could he ever forgive her? 
She had created a world in which he was 
her lover, because she could not help her¬ 
self. She knew that one breath of reality 
could blow her, and her world, to smith¬ 
ereens. And yet there was a terrible, 
painful excitement in her heart. 

It was odd, but when Sophy came into 
the room, Mr. Chandos’ heart gave a 
sudden leap of recognition. A voice 
deep within him seemed to say: “This is 
the face I have been waiting for. This 
is the woman for me.” There was 
something sculptured and medieval 
about her. 


But Sophy, as she looked 
bright pale eyes that were the < 
the sea, that were as cold as aqu^ 
was thinking: 1 shall not be able 
the agony of loving this man. 
of his hand seemed alien and tf 
and left her hand cold and tin 
though contact with the strangi! 
the beloved had frozen it. She 
against the folds of her skirtj 
queer, icy glow remained. 

Sophy, thought Mrs. Titmu 
having like a fool. If one co, 
teach them. For in her rever 
Titmus was still the girl she t| 
been, vivid and vivacious. She 
bered the dress she had worn to 
Ball that year. He had kissed h 
der in the dark. She could nc 
the “Invitation to the Waltz” \vi 
membering. But she had lost hi 
time ago; she never identified 1 
old Mr. Titmus, though they 
and the same person. It sccmec A 
now that she should be marrieq 
old changeling. Once she had ov| 
him talking to himself in the ba 1 * 
“Now, where has she hidden mi 
the old puss!” She had been $h< 
the heart. 

She came to the rescue of h 
ward, helpless child: “My daugh^ 
the singing at St. Petroc’s is so 
She is very musical, and has 
pitch—which is quite uncommon.^ 
So they tell me.” 


b 


M R. CHANDOS smiled andj 
at his Sophy. Her face wl 
pattern that fascinated him, like] 
cient map, with its warnings of \ 


and other strange indications. 1| 


unique face. New faces are seldl 
familiar. They do not come upon 
a shock of strangeness but are ea 
egated to the different categories ci( 
which we draw up in our mindslli 
out of history does a face sometim m 
out with a hint of alien inel 
charm. To Mr. Chandos, the le 
Sophy Titmus had that quality. 

“You are not a communicant. 1 * 
have remembered you,” said Mr.lj 
dos, making a pyramid with the a 
tips of his fingers and resting h <• 
upon them. 

“No. I am a lost sheep. I came f 
evening to hear the anthem, and th vi 
preached, and you quoted Donne A’ 
then I had to join your congregatK I 
how did you know?” 

“A member of your household, o* 
Wilson, told me. Did you Iil ff 
sermon, Miss Titmus?” 

“Have I not already told you? * 
that priests have their vanities, like lb 
artists.” Her voice sounded hollo ai 
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“No, no, NO! Not off-beige, or pale mauve—white, white! Understand.'! 
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,dge “Pilot-House” cabs give you 
00 square inches more windshield 
i n other standard truck cabs! You 
nendously increased vision ... in 
.tions. Windshields and windows 
/ier and wider. Available are new 
irter windows that add still more 
n and to safety . . . and vent-type 
ndows for controlled ventilation. 


© PLENTY OF HEADROOM. 

© STEERING WHEEL . . . right in the 
driver's lap. 

(3) NATURAL BACK SUPPORT . . . 
adjustable for maximum comfort. 

© PROPER LEG SUPPORT . . . under 
the knees where you need it. 

© CHAIR-HEIGHT SEATS . . . just 
like you have at home. 

© “AIR-O-RIDE" CUSHIONS . . . 
adjustable to weight of driver and 
road conditions. 

© 7-INCH SEAT ADJUSTMENT . . . 
with safe, convenient hand control. 


»t? Riding is believing! New and 
'r weight distribution, wider tread 
* nd longer springs give a marvelous 
ushioned ride.” “Air-O-Ride” seats 
e kind of seat cushion you want— 
't “medium,” or “firm” . . . controlled 
► mvenient lever. Seven full inches of 
1 . justment provide the right legroom 
rry driver. Yes, take a ride ... for 
ms believing! 


j n turn these new “ Job-Rated .” trucks 
nth smaller circles. You can park, back 
leys or up to loading platforms with 
d greater ease. This is due to a new 
€ f steering design, with shorter wheel- 
M that accommodate full-size bodies. 
1 et much better weight distribution, 
ront axles have been moved back 
lgines forward, placing more of the 
it and cab weight on the front axle. 


CONVENTIONAL LEFT TURN 


NEW DODGE LEFT 
OR RIGHT TURN 


CONVENTIONAL RIGHT TURN 


With all these new advantages you get a truck that fits your job—saves you money. 
That’s because every unit of every Dodge truck, from engine to rear axle, is 
‘Job-Rated” for economy, dependability, performance, and long life. And remember — 

only Oodqe builds "^ob -faceted u trucks ! 


DODGE 

TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB...LAST LONGER 
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OLD 

before your time ? 


You don’t have to tolerate all the things that put 
gray at your temples and lines under your eyes.., 

You don’t have to put up with excessive noise at your 
office, for example.. .when for less than the cost 
of a nervous breakdown you can have the whole 
place sound conditioned with Acousti-Celotex.* 

Acousti-Celotex blots up noise. It can bring quiet 
to your office as it has in more than 200,000 
installations across the country—schools, hospitals, 
offices, banks, restaurants, and stores. 

You’ll notice the difference in how you feel.. .and your 
employees will notice the difference in how they feel. 

You are entitled to a free analysis of your noise 
problem by a trained sound technician—your 
nearest distributor of Acousti-Celotex products. 

His judgment reflects the fact that for a quarter of 
a century more sound conditioning has been done with 
Acousti-Celotex products than with any other material. 


Look for him in your classified phone directory— 
or write us today , saying when you would like to see 
him. Sound conditioning is a sound investment. 



THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, CHICAGO 3. ILLINOIS 




*»eo. v. s. *at. orr. 


IST1CEL0TEX 


TRAOE MARK REG. II S RAT. Off. 



PRODUCTS FOR EVERY SOUND CONDITIONING PROILEM 


faraway, like the voice of a stranger 
echoing in a cave. 

A few weeks later, she was thinking 
amazedly: I had no idea it was as easy as 
this. I had no idea. I had no idea. For 
the unimaginable had come to pass. He 
was no longer an archangel, but her Paul. 

She had thought everyone must know 
it when she came into the house, when 
she floated in with the moon in her hair. 
But when she looked in at the drawing¬ 
room door, neither Bee nor Lalage 
seemed aware lhat something tremendous 
had happened. Engaged in silly, unim¬ 
portant things, the poor earth-bound 
wretches glanced at her indifferently. 

S HE retreated and caught Violet curry¬ 
ing a tea tray out of Mr. Titnius’ 
study. The old gentleman had been 
treated to his wife's best china and the 
silver muffin dish, which still contained 
what was left of the forbidden milk toast 
he enjoyed so much. 

A little pOsy of wild flowers in a wine¬ 
glass added to the general effect of fes¬ 
tivity and loving-kindness. Violet was 
playing her favorite game of circumvent¬ 
ing the mistress. She was watering his 
withered old heart, shedding the beams 
of love upon it and reawakening it. She 
was queering the old cat's pitch. 

“Poor old gentleman!” she said, with 
a sidelong glance. “He does like a little 
attention.” She smirked righteously, and 
then, catching sight of Sophy’s face, 
nearly dropped the tray. 

“Oh, miss! Whatever is it? Your 
heart’s desire come true—that’s what it 
is! I'm ever so glad.” 

There was a strange look of triumph 
on her face. Then her exuberance faded 
and her eyes stared past Sophy. Her 
voice had dropped to a whisper as she 
said, “Things always seem to happen 
when I come into a house.” Her tone 
held a curious note of finality, devoid of 
any wonder. 

It really was her doing, thought Sophy, 
telling Paul about me. I wonder what 
she does in the evenings? Probably passes 
the time with that greasy pack of cards I 
saw in the kitchen. 

Violet had never seemed so sympa¬ 
thetic or pitiful to Sophy as she did at 
that moment. Sophy put her arm about 
the girl and asked, “Do you play patience 
alone down here in the evenings?" 

“Not me,” Violet said. “The cards 
fall for me the way I want them. It’s 


gift. 


had 


You I 
grav| 
har 


wonderful to have the 
what they tell you." 

wSophy felt a slight chill at 
and let her arm fall from Vio 
ders. Her vague apprehens 
peared, however, as she thougl 
Paul. 

“I shall never forget what I 
she said softly. 

Violet dropped her eyes, 
right, miss," she said. Her fa< 
fident with some secret knowii 
went on: “And now there’s 
trice, but the cards don't conic 
for her. Not yet they don’t, 
man, I think, miss, and it'll 
doing to work the cards arou 
“What do you mean? Y 
say such things! I’ve never h 
nonsense!” Sophy tried to k 
from her voice, but it was diflic 
remembered Bee's recent beha 
the wedding ring which 
from her purse. 

“Oh, it’s all right, miss, 
me. I’m secret as the 
Beatrice, she’s one to be 
things may change.” She turi 
but stopped at the green baize 
ing to her own quarters, “D< 
miss," she said. “That’s one 
doesn’t change. When the ci 
death, death it is." Her bri 
eyes looked steadily at Sophy 
ment, and then she was gone. 

Gone back to the ace of s[ 
the mice, Sophy thought, witi 
shiver. She tried to recapture h 
exhilaration, but, failing to 
wearily started up the stairs, 
questioning thoughts of Violet, 
to notice her mother until she re 
top step and collided with her. 

Sophy was shocked at the la 
mother’s face. Mrs. Titmus 
Sophy’s arm and leaned on herj 
She looked as if her pride had 
within her, and with it, her stre 
“Sophy,” she whispered furt 
voice breaking. “That girl—thi 
—she must go. I saw her in 
I saw her pinching diamonds in 
linen. I saw her . . . 

“Oh, darling Mother, she m 
once!” cried Sophy, flinging 
round the gaunt figure. 

For she knew now that Viole 
death-wish in her heart was abou 5 
to have in the house as a tame 
The End 


et 



“Oh—Hooper! Well, I’m listening to Matinee Melodies, John’s Other \\ 
Chambermaid for a Day, Triple or Nothing, and the baseball gam 1 
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hat car body is first choice 

of most people for smartness, as well as 


ANSWER: The body most people buy 


solid safety and comfort: 


a 


and prefer an their cars — Body by Fisher! Far where 
jCan you find style so smartly planned that it leads year after year? Where else can yau find the 
deep comfort built into Bady by Fisher and masterfully carried aut to the last detail? Or the 
solid safety of steel Turret Top, steel pillars and steel floor welded into one solid unit 
for your protection? These advantages are the heritage af 39 years of specialized coachmaking 
experience. They are all yours when your car has the famed Body by Fisher emblem! 



Body by pisher 



THE COUNTERBALANCED DOOR 

Doors on Oldsmobile for *48 
open more eosily becouse of on 
ingenious new door check. Not 
only does it hold the door open 
for your convenience, it olso eoses 
the action of opening it. Enjoy the 
many good things thot come with 
Body by Fisher — in your next cor! 


BETTER BY FAR 


-ihe air: Henry J. Toylor, twice weekly 


F °0Si) 0 . OLDSMOBILE ■ BUCK • CADILLAC 

0jV GENERAL MOTORS CARS - CHEVROLET BO. 
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SPENCER 

TRACY 

is in it! 

KATHARINE 

HEPBURN 

is in it! 

VAN JOHNSON 

is in it! 

ANGELA LANSBURY 
ADOLPHE MENJOU 
LEWIS STONE 


are in it! 

METRO-GOLDWYN MAYER and LIBERTY FILMS 

present 

FRANK CAPRA'S 

"STATE 
OF THE 
UNION" 

Based on the Play by Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse 
Screen Play by Anthony Veitler and Myles Connolly 
Associate Producer Anthony Veiller 
Produced and Directed by FRANK CAPRA 
A METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER PICTURE 


THE SHEARING AT NELLO 

Continued from page 21 


even if I was younger. Like all of us they 
knew that shearing two hundred and fifty 
sheep a day would kill a cobber on the 
booze. You can’t stand eight hours in the 
woolshed, unless you’re up to the chalk 
in fitness. 

“Time for that when the last fleece is 
lifted,” my Da would say and throw the 
grog out. 

I said the same and got away with it. 
We weren’t being old auntish, either. 
Every caravan worth its hire left the 
spirits behind. Even Chap Goron, sot 
that he was the rest of the year, was too 
smart to take spirits into the bush. He’d 
have boozed if it had been there but he 
was safe out back. There isn’t a drop to 
be had on the stations. It wasn’t the will 
power Chap had, just the cunning. He 
made up proper for it once he’d finished 
shearing. 

It was my plan to make an early start 
and get to the first station as the stock 
was mustered and driven in to the home¬ 
stead. If I beat Chap by a half hour, 
the rest of the stations were mine. It was 
as safe as eggs, for he was a slow starter. 
So I lit out for Nello, bright as a stock- 
man with ten quid in his pocket. 

N ELLO is a big station, just off Too¬ 
woomba. I’d always liked it there 
and Dan Terril was square with me and 
my Da. I’d timed it to the hair. When the 
wagons pulled over the last crest to look 
down on Nello’s great, rambling home¬ 
stead, the stockmen were just driving the 
sheep in from mustering. Watching those 
flocks flooding through the grassland to 
the big pens, I thought of the work ahead 
for the cobbers. They began when we 
finished. After the shearing, the Merinos 
are dipped and punched. TTien there’s a 
half million or more pounds of wool to 
be burred and baled before the weaning 
starts. It’s no life for a weakling. 

“Well,” l said to a mate on the seat 
beside me as we wiped the dust from our 
faces, “there’s fifty thousand Merinos 
waiting for our shears and not a bloody 
sign of Chap Goron!” 

“Gor, Benjie,” he shouted, “we haven’t 
swizzled him! There’s his wagons cross¬ 
ing the rise away there!” 

I looked where he pointed and for 
certain it was Chap! The bongo had got 
the spoor of my plan in some way and 
had arrived when we did. I larruped the 
horses a good welt. We rattled down 
through the gums and the she-oaks and 
pulled up at Terril’s homestead. But 
Chap drew in almost alongside us, shout¬ 
ing and waving. 

“A smart sprout, aren’t you?” he 
sneered, climbing down from his wagon. 
“Thinking to dazzle me by jumping the 
season. You’d have to drive that caravan 
faster than a bush fire to get the wind of 
Chap Goron. Pack up your traps and 
get home, sonny. I’ll do the shearing at 
Nello!” He shook his fist in my face. 

“That’s to be seen, Goron,” I said. 
“The hiring’s up to the station. I’ll stand 
by Dan Terril’s say-so.” 

We went up the walk together to see 
Dan Terril. He’d come out on the 
veranda when he heard the commotion; 
he was still all dust and lather from the 
mustering. Beside him was his daughter 
Mavis, as rumpled as he was from help¬ 
ing the station hands. She was rare stock. 
I’d seen her many a day before, about the 
woolshed. Today, with the sunlight 
glinting deep in her hair, she was like 
something from a picture book. Chap 
Goron passed by his cursing when he 
saw her with her father. 

“Well, mates, what’s the dust-up?” 
said Dan Terril pleasantly. 

“It’s for the shearing,” Chap said 
loudly. “I’ve come to Nello to lift your 
fleeces, and this bucko has been thinking 
the work is his.” 


“Who got here first?” asked Terril. 

“We pulled in together,” I said quickly 
before Chap Goron could give him the 
lie. 

Dan Terril didn't say anything then. 
Much as the work meant to me, I felt 
sorry for him. He was in a sticky spot. 
He wanted to give the shearing to me but 
he didn’t trust Chap Goron. If 1 got the 
job of work, and the blower pulled my 
mates from me, or caused trouble so 
that I couldn’t finish the job, he’d be in 
the devil’s own boots. A station owner 
has a lot of brass sunk in his sheep. 
There’s the store to keep up, stockmen 
to feed and pay—besides many a quid 
for the brood rams and ewes. It's all 
from the wool. If it stays on the jum- 
bucks through the season, you’re ruined; 
you can throw in the counters. 

He looked from one to the other of 
us and my heart sank. I could see he 
was planning to play it sure and give the 
shearing to Goron. Cpo! How I wished 
my Da had been there! 

“Well,” he said uncertainly and looked 
at Goron. The mucker grinned like a 
sick kelpie. 

“Wait a bit.” It was Mavis who broke 
in, mad at the way things were going. 
“They both came at one time. The best 
man should have the shearing.” My heart 
lifted, for I could tell she was for me. 

“That’s no trouble to decide,” said 
Goron, swaggering before the veranda. 
“I can beat the tad any way you’ve a 
mind to. I smashed him once in War¬ 
wick and it would be pleasant to do it 
again here.” He started for me with a 
mean look, the brown teeth sticking from 
his face as he snarled. 

“Hold on!” said Dan Terril sharply. 
“There’il be no roughing at Nello! You 
can settle it shearing. We’ll run off a trial 
tomorrow, just you, Goron, and Benjie 
Shackler. The winner will do the shear¬ 
ing at Nello by contract.” 

“That’s what I had in mind,” said Ma¬ 
vis and gave me a great, broad wink. I 
smiled back like a daft one. 

“Righto! Smashing or shearing, I’ll 
beat him either way.” Goron spat and 
swaggered back to his wagon. 

“Thank you, Dan Terril,” I said. But 
I smiled at Mavis. “I’ll do my showing 
in the woolshed.” They were brave words 
but foolish. I didn’t have a squatter’s 
prayer in a trial. Mavis smiled and 
winked at me again. She was a fine sight 
of a girl and I was grateful. Then I went 
back to tell the news. 

O UT back, a shearing trial is thicker 
than a race meet. When two top 
shearers have a go, there’s more than the 
glory in it. The one who wins is the man 
the mates will work for and the one who 
gets the contracts. In the spot Goron and 
I were in, there’d be nothing for a loser. 
The mates would leave him for the better 
man. There’d be no more work at the 
stations. He might as well sell his traps 
and take up fence mending, or be off for 
a swagman. 

The mates were down when they saw 
me, though they didn’t want me to know 
it. They could call my chances as well 
as I could. 

It was a glum show at our caravan that 
night after tucker. I could feel the mates 
staring at me edgewise, all of them sorry, 
but ready to shear for Goron when the 
trial was over. No one even had the 
heart to bring out the accordion, though 
over at Goron’s they were singing and 
howling like dingoes. 

I lay out away from the wagons and 
thought about the trial. I had the hand 
for lifting a fleece as well as Chap Goron 
and, if anything, a better way with a 
sheep. It was the sticking I wanted. It 
doesn’t take a big clod to shear, but if a 
man is heavy he can stay with the 
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That’s what tells in a trial when 
Is measured—the wind and the 
|n steady, clipping thirty-five or 
es every hour. Usually I could 
ha breather at work but tomor- 
would be no time for mooning, 
[lying there wondering whether 
I it all then, or stay and take the 
^hen I heard someone call. 
[Mavis at the edge of the fire. I 
went over to her. She was 
rd guess. I’d always thought of 
f id in braids. But now I saw her 
She was tall, high-breasted and 
[voman in spite of her shirt and 
/s breeks. Her hair was bunned 
he back. In the firelight it was 
as a wattle blossom, 
fo, Benjie Shackler.” She smiled 
ve come to wish you luck in the 

s, Miss Mavis.” The words 
| all over in my throat, looking 
pretty. “I’ll need more than 
(Pin Chap Goron.” 
lean trim a jumbuck as well as 
1 e seen you shear often at Nello.” 
ft the style, it's the sticking,” I 
; “He’s half again my weight. In 
jt’ll outlast me. It’s the lasting 
settle the trial.” 

tow, Benjie,” she whispered, 
strong. Keep at Chap till you 
n down!” 

K>n wear a stone with a feather,” 
Jmly. 

‘e off it, Benjie. You may be 
i.” She laughed with a sureness 
I felt. “You must have some 
[yourself. I’m for you, at least, 
laying you’ll trim Chap Goron 

|W.” 

Squeezed my hand and went 
? off in the night. Though I 
now why, I turned in feeling 

I*st have been two or three hours 
Ken the noise woke me. The mates 
i Goron’s caravan were howling 
ody banshees. Singing, cursing, 
up with one another—like a pack 
men they were. The squalling 
,ullaby to me. Mates don’t take 


on like that unless they’ve got spirits. 
Chap Goron would never stay away 
from spirits in his own caravan. I hoped 
he felt cocky enough to get a proper 
swill and be dotty in the morning. I’d 
have a chance with him fuddled. True, 
it was his own pelt, but he was a rum 
sot to be boozing in the back country. 

Coo! But I turned over and slept 
happy. 

T HE next morning we had a quick 
tucker and the mates went with me 
down to the pens. The red dust came up 
in clouds from under our boots. Already 
the sun wqs hot and burning, so early in 
the day. It was going to be a fair sizzler. 
The heat would be cruel on a man in the 
woolshed. We met Chap Goron and his 
mates on the way and I’ve never seen a 
more sour lot. They’d been boozing for 
certain, Chap Goron with the rest. His 
eyes looked like dry bush holes, his face 
was flaming and he was in a vile temper. 

“Cheero, Chap,” I said civil-like. “It’s 
a blazing day for the trial.” 

“Blast your bloody tongue!” he 
growled. “I’ll teach you shearing proper, 
Shackler! And smash you in the bargain 
when I’ve finished.” 

I didn’t answer but walked on, won¬ 
dering why he’d been fool enough to get 
fuzzy, but proper thankful that he had. 

We stripped to the waist outside the 
woolshed, plugged in the shears and were 
ready. We shear with power on the 
downs now. In the early days, when 
my Da was starting, it was all hand 
clipping and twice the work. As it is 
now, there’s still no lark to it. The 
handler keeps the brutes in the chute and 
trots them over as you’re ready. When 
they’re shorn, two stockmen seize them 
for the dip, paint the flock mark on the 
rump and hustle them to the pen. There’s 
little stopping when the work’s started 
and it grows worse as the day wears. 
There’s one secret of a good shearer. 
“Benjie,” my Da would tell me, “a 
jumbuck’s jumpy enough without maul¬ 
ing. The flock’s been mustered, driven 
and penned till it’s crazy. A jumbuck 
stands in the chute with the wind up and 
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wants to fight through the shearing. 
You’ve got to show the brute you're 
kind and doing a favor. If it feels that 
way in your hands, the job's half over.” 

I was thinking of that and the other 
points my Da had told me and trembling 
a bit waiting. Chap Goron looked as big 
as a house. I knew I'd never best him. 
But I liked the way he rubbed his eyes 
and snarled with ill temper. His head 
must have felt a fair twister. 

“Are you ready?” said Dan Terril, 
waiting to give the handlers the word. 

I nodded and Chap Goron shouted. 
Mavis was standing by her father, look¬ 
ing even prettier than she had the night 
before. When she smiled, it was like the 
sun on the bush in the morning. 

“Remember,” said Dan Terril slowly. 
“This trial will run eight hours. You 
can stop or work as you like, but at the 
end of that time the one who’s lifted the 
most fleeces has the Nello contract. It 
will be fair play here, lads.” 

W ITH that he called to the handlers 
and the trial started. It’s a fine 
thing to lift a fleece tidy. You take the 
sheep between the knees, clip the belly 
wool separate, then peel the rest of 
the fleece in a piece. One, two—the 
belly! One, two—front legs and front 
back! One, two—hind legs and hind 
back! Throw the fleece and bawl for an¬ 
other. In the rhythm of shearing you feel 
you’re a part of the sheep and the wool 
it’s growing: Get a thinnish one, you 
decide it’s the blood strain; feel a 
wool break, there’s been drought or bad 
country; lift a fifteen-pounder, you’re 
proud as a peacock. 

That’s the way I feel shearing and it 
was that way at Nello, trial or no. I 
stood there in the dust and sun, lifting 
them easy. The heat didn’t bother me, 
or the noise, or the slippery feel of wool 
grease on my arms and fingers. As for 
Chap Goron he might have been in Bris¬ 
bane! I thought of nothing in the world 
but the wool and its lifting. Each sheep 
was part of the run, yet each one was 
different. There were big rams I coaxed 
and ewes I comforted. There was burry 
wool and clean clipping, Merinos and 
Lincoln-Merinos, scared sheep and mad 
sheep, bleaters and dumb ones. 

We broke for elevenses and the mates 
crowded around me. 

“Keep it up,” they whispered. “You’re 
riding his tail and he’s tiring proper. The 
grog he had last night is slowing him.” 

I bolted my tea and we went back to 
the woolshed. Chap Goron had stopped 
sneering now. He was sweating and his 
big chest was heaving with exertion. But 
he was still leading me. 

I got into the rhythm again and forgot 
all about him. The sun was hotter and 
the dust drier but the sheep kept on 
coming. I didn’t hurry or maul a brute. 
If you start that, you'll nick the pelt and 
what a bloody time that is! The jum- 
buck bleating and twisting between your 
legs while you’re trying to clip him. 
No, the thing is to run steady, hold 
them easy, lift the fleece tidy. One, two— 
the belly! One, two—front legs and front 
back! One, two—hind legs and hind 
back! 

When we stopped at one o’clock for 
tucker, I was tired.' But Chap Goron 
looked fair winded. We flopped in the 
shade of the woolshed to eat and Mavis 
Terril came to talk to me. Her eyes 
were shining. 

“You’re running a nailing good show, 
Benjie,” she said. “You’re ten behind 
but you’ll beat him!” 

Looking at the bulk of Chap Goron 
stretched out on the ground, I believed it 
for the first time. He wasn’t boasting 
now and his eyes looked panicky. The 
long muscles in his back were twitching 
with weariness. I knew that the pits of 
his knees ached, that the breath was like 
fire in his lungs. Let him once get the 
wind up and the Nello contract was mine. 
Da, I thought, I’ll trim the mucker 


for you or drop in the woolsh t 
The afternoon was bloody | 
air was like a furnace. The s* 
bleating with fear and heat, mil 
the pens to send clouds of brie V 
drifting into the woolshed. 
grease stuck to our bodies, anifr, 
caked on the wool grease. | 
began to ache now. My spine k. 
it would snap, and my eyeballs 
their sockets. The only comfvj 
was the thought of what Chap * * 
through, with the booze like po «,» 
system. 

I didn’t hurry a bit, but Ch U 
to. I could see him in the tail c’^ 
fumbling now and not sure like u 
be. After a time I heard what lM 
his haste. Chap’s sheep were m 
high and fierce, which meaniiM 
nicking them. You can pick oift 
of a hurt sheep above all the 44 
shearing. His jumbucks were# 
against the shears. Once tha# 
there’s nothing to do but fight t\ % 
extra strain began to tell on Ch * 
He was cursing like a ruddy na^ 
At four o’clock I thought ft 
get through the last hour. llm. 
were like lead, the shears fe m 
slippery stone in my hands. I^t 
my knees would buckle with th ft 
them. I dragged the air into *4 
gasps, and with every one, my 
ploded. The motes of dust were #1 
like pin wheels in the sun. I 
thinking of Chap, of the Nello -m* 
of the run off St. George. TU* 
nothing in the world but my sc | 
and a chute full of sheep with th I 
to be lifted. One, two—the bel 4 
two—front legs and front bac I 
two—hind legs and hind back! 

I was fumbling for the next 0 *1 
I heard the mates yelling. Five M 
The trial was over. 

“Did I trim Chap?” I croaked M 
the crust of my lips. The fac 1 
reeling before me, I was that ston 
“Trim him and more, Benjie ft! 
ler!” shouted Dan Terril. “He # 
out the fifteen minutes past, m 
clipped two hundred and ninet# 
and my hat’s off to you, bucko!’ « 
.All I thought was: Da, I’ve 
Then I fell like a stone on my fac ft 
dust of the woolshed. 

1 

W HEN I came round, Ch J 
nipped off and his mateJS 
over to my caravan. He was firu d 
my runs, pegged out as a top she c 
the down country. He’d got wt t 
sung for, no less. While we finis l 1 
shearing at Nello I’d sit on the 
stead veranda at night after tuckc ta 
ing to Mavis about the run 
George. The moon was all span s 
her hair through the leaves of tl ? 
trees. 

“Benjie,” she said one night, “it ji 
like a fine spot of sheep land.” 

“It’s that.” I looked deep in hey 
“And someday it will have the ^ 
homestead that’s ever been seer^Q 
station.” The look she gave bacl 
me cocky and bold, so I gassed 
about my prospects. “It’s all thas 
you, Mavis, for standing up for rr * 
your father. And”—for I had to b« 
est—“to the thickness of Chap 1 
who was daft to bring spirits with n 
“Shhh!” she laid a finger on n 
and looked back through the f 
window. “It will be hard enouj 1 
plaining when Father finds out. 1 1 
four tins of methylated spirits gom ' 
the storeroom. And we’re the on 1 
who know where the key is kept. J 
smiled when my jaw dropped open 
“Don’t worry,” she said, "I solci 
to Goron the eve of the trial for e | 
to replace them and more.” 

I used to think my Da was pert. < 
There’s not a cobber in Queensla 
New South Wales could match 
with a woman! 

The End 
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hrcc nurses, say that the fault 
,chools of nursing. The cost of 
iioo high. Because they lack the 
a 400 for tuition, plus enough 
t^ake care of clothes and other 

* Juring their three years of train- 

* be nurses must turn to other 
^ answer? Free tuition and a 

^neration each month: not more 
r month. 

fcs. J. J. Crowley, Avoca, Minn. 

r V 

TaK UP THE YANKEES 


It would be a relief to pick up 
or paper without hearing about 
ork Yankees. 

cover for March 6th you pic- 
Shea and proceed to relate in 
fift Work why he is the undisputed 
*cher of the Year in the Ameri- 
flhb. Mr. Ted Shane, who is prob- 
*%ier narrow-minded New York 

♦ r, says Shea had a mark of 14-4 
•♦Actually he lost 5. 

• opinion rookie Bill McCahan, 

* 0 and lost 5 for the Philadelphia 

J ts just as good or better. He also 
no-hit, no-run game which the 
L writers tried to overlook. Be- 
, ahan was pitching for a fifth- 
while Shea was working for the 
imps. You probably won’t print 
t of offending some smug, mite- 
:w Yorkers. Jerry Cao, 

:ge High School, Pittsburg, Kan. 


'Yankee fan, hates Philadelphia, 
ly falsified Sheds pitching record 
! all New York sports writers into 
‘g the no-hitter. 


iHARE THE CAPITAL 


Referring to the next ambassa- 
t Court of St. James’s, Washing- 
Line (Mar. 6th), you say, “Robert 
mneapolis banker, etc.” For your 
n the Robert Butler referred to 
1347 Summit Avenue, St. Paul, 
rmant, like many other people, 
:re is only one city in Minnesota; 
i you, are mistaken. 

H. G. Brant, St. Paul, Minn. 


? 


unite the rival cities — St. Minnie- 
a many partitions now. 
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AFT-HARTLEY FLAW? 


Ilier’s rendered a distinct disserv- 
:en million Americans by Senator 
icle Toward Peace In Labor (Mar. 

i« t, as an avowed aspirant to the Re¬ 
nomination for the Presidency, 
■ aluable publicity and at the same 
:k another telling blow for the re¬ 
forces which would undo all the 
t has been achieved by social re- 
the past two decades. 

Ralph White, West Monroe, La. 


t igely, Senator Taft’s article didn’t 
tme. I only thought of something 
Senator George W. Norris said: 
:er how temporarily dark and de- 
the skies may be, social progress, 
ts setbacks, always has been up- 
d onward. Each reverse resulting 
eappearance of reactionary prac- 
* thought has been followed by new 
i i enlightened social conceptions.” 
William R. Knott, Decatur, Ill. 


3EPT. of correction 

r»viEN: Enjoyed the fine description 
ir Anita (The Track That Doc Built, 
jth) by Cameron Shipp. However, if 
norter checks back he will find that 
List did not win the Santa Anita 
lip on March 1, 1947, but that 01- 
r the eight-year-old from Chile, was 
•itch Again was second and P&re 
wished third. 

y one of the 85,000 present that day. 
Paul Haugen, Minneapolis, Minn. 

i 
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Right. We had the right race, the wrong 
horse . On Trust won the Santa Anita 
Derby the following week. Maybe Shipp 
way there the same misty day that Bunny 
McLeod, enveloped in fog, istned, “It's so 
foggy l cant see my face in front of me!” 

CHAFIK AS IN TRAFIK 

Gentlemen: Am curious about the pro¬ 
nunciation of the Inspector’s name in the 
Charles B. Child stories illustrated by John 
Pike. Does it rhyme with traffic? Regard¬ 
less of the sound effects, 1 wish to offer my 
compliments to both Mr. Child and Mr. 
Pike. Norman E. Cooke, 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

PRIZE CONTEST 

Dear Mr. Littauer: Please accept our 
most cordial congratulations for the work 
that Collier’s is doing in the field of pro¬ 
moting better intergroup relations. Two 
fiction stories which appeared in Collier’s 
have received first and fifth prizes in 
the last quarter-annual contest of the bu¬ 
reau. 

This brings to four the number of Col¬ 
lier’s stories which have been awarded such 
prizes during the last year. Keep up the 
good work. Hila Thompson, 

Contest Editor, Bureau for Intercultural 
Education, New York, N. Y. 

Winners: First Prize, The Outcasts, by B. J . 
Chute, Oct. 18, *47: Fifth Prize, The Girl 
He Brought Home , by Hortense Lion, 
Nov . 29, *47. 

DEFENSE OF CANADA 

Gentlemen: If Mrs. Rogers of Atlanta, 
Georgia, would set aside her spleen long 
enough to learn something about Canada 
she would not write insulting letters about 
our best friend and close neighbor (The 
Week’s Mail, Mar. 13th). 

Canadians enjoy as much and perhaps 
slightly more freedom than we do. Statis¬ 
tics prove that the Canadian standard of 
living is higher. 

Canadian universities have such a high 
standard of education that professional 
graduates are eagerly sought after by our 
industries. 

Without Canadian uranium we would 
not have an A-bomb. 

Lastly, since there is so much mistaken 
opinion to the contrary, does Mrs. Rogers 
know that Canada paid cash for all mate¬ 
rials bought from this country during the 
war? That they did not receive one cent of 
Lend-Lease and that per capita their con¬ 
tribution in blood and money was a great 
deal higher than our own? 

Shamus O’Hagan, Canton, Conn. 

NITHE M IT H BLYTHE 

Sirs: Too much dog, not enough girl on 
your Mar. 20th cover. Can’t you lock up 
the dog somewhere and show us more 
of Miss Blythe? 

Eric Platt, Newton, Mass. 


It* s a pleasure. 


SHERN CLARK 




He is doing a great job 
today . . . laying strong 
foundations for his com¬ 
pany’s future. Yet, he has 
no clear plan for his 
family’s tomorrow. Mean¬ 
while, if anything happens 
to him, his family’s secu¬ 
rity will be swept away. 
There’s a way to prevent 
this failure. 


HEADS A DEPARTMENT... 



He is climbing the ladder. 
His modest assets . . . life 
insurance, war bonds, sav¬ 
ings, Social Security ... are 
the basis of a plan for the 
future. It can be developed 
step-by-step. A debt-free 
home, college for his 
children, and his retire¬ 
ment are all charted the 
Aitalagraph * way. 


Don’t guess about your future... 

Amlagmpk it/ 


■ With the Mutual Benefit’s exclusive 
Aitalagraph you can chart a practical 
plan for your family’s future ... a plan 
easily adjustable to changing income 



and needs.You will see clearly exactly 
how much all your property, including 
life insurance, will bring as income... 
for your family’s protection if you die 
. . . for your retirement if you live. 

® You’ll find Analagraphing your 
family’s future a fascinating and en¬ 
lightening experience. It costs you 
nothing. There’s no obligation. 
Simply call your local Mutual Benefit 
agent. Or write today for the interest¬ 
ing new booklet, “The Analagraph — 
What It Can Do For You.” 


the mutual benefit 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED IN 1845 



NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


‘TRADEMARK. REG. U. S. PAT OFF 
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OUT WHERE THE WEST END! 

Continued from page 22 


Exclusive DuPont formula 
speeds car polishing 




CONTAINS "STROKS SAVING" 
METHYL CELLULOSE 


Car polishing doesn’t have to take all 
day. You can do the job quickly and 
easily with NO. 7 POLISH. It is made 
by a patented, exclusive Du Pont 
formula . . . removes dirt and grime 
quickly, without tedious scrubbing. 
And it cleans up fast, leaving a dry, 
brilliant shine. Use NO. 7 POLISH 
as a short-cut to ’'showroom shine”! 


A small section of the surface of 
an average car magnified 20 
times. The left side is shown still 
covered with Traffic Film. The 
right side has been cleaned with 
Du Pont NO. 7 POLISH. 


DUPONT 
N97 POLISH 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


<5UP0Eh 


AC6.U. J.PAT.Offc 

Attention . . . NEW CAR OWNERS! Here's a wax- 
polish made especially for new cars—and others whose 
finish is in first-class condition. It cleans and wax- 
polishes in one easy operation. Gives a brilliant lustre. 

Keeps cars looking new. 


DU PONT SPEEDY WAX 



forward-thinker dubbed the place the 
Oregon Caves, with the emphasis on 
Oregon. This saved it from becoming a 
California attraction and being annexed 
to Los Angeles. 

The Department of the Interior may 
think it owns the caves, but the real boss 
is old Dick Rowley, a lithe, spry Colo¬ 
rado hard-rock miner, who has practi¬ 
cally lived in them for thirty-seven years. 
Dick guides tourists through all summer 
and hacks out more passages all winter. 
He estimates he has made fifty thousand 
trips through the caves, covering about a 
hundred thousand miles underground. 
He started back in the days when visitors 
lighted their way with pine torches, 
worked up through candles and miners’ 
lamps and now parades through two 
miles of electrically lighted aisles of sta¬ 
lactites and stalagmites. 

There has been one marriage in the 
caves, no deaths and no births, although 
several imaginative‘ladies have tried to 
have babies in some of the more spectac¬ 
ular halls inside the mountain. Mr. Row- 
ley always keeps a sharp lookout for this 
sort of thing, however, and has won ev¬ 
ery time up to now. No one ever got lost 
in the caves, either, for longer than over¬ 
night. Timid trampers through the tombs 
are reassured that “We always get better 
than 90 per cent of the tourists out 
safely.” 

The caves are publicized by a group of 
about forty businessmen at Grants Pass, 
the nearest city. They call themselves the 
Oregon Cavemen, dress in coyote skins, 
carry clubs and elect a Cave Queen and 
several princesses each year. 

In fact, almost every girl in Oregon 
has been a queen of some sort, or will be 
one if she doesn’t watch out. This is 
due to the large number of local fiestas 
staged by Oregonians to catch the tourist 
trade. Visitors are always happy to par¬ 
ticipate, particularly if something is be¬ 
ing given away, which it usually is, 
somewhere. Newport, Oregon, for ex¬ 
ample, draws crowds every summer by 
handing out 12,000 free crabs. There are 
primrose and rose shows, salmon derbies, 
and potlatches celebrating azaleas, flax, 
cheese, oysters, strawberries, beans, lum¬ 
ber, huckleberries, turkeys and gladiolas. 

Coos Bay runs a Pirate Regatta, Pen¬ 
dleton a Roundup, Hood River an Apple 
Blossom Festival, Albany a Timber Car¬ 
nival, Ashland a Shakespearean Week, 
with handouts for guests. Taft, on the 
Coast, even runs a Redhead Roundup, 
but no samples are given away. 


By watching dates a tourism 
Oregon can boon himself wit * 
thing in the animal, vegetable! 
line. 

Western Oregon is a strife 
dred miles deep and about a h*« 
fifty wide, with the ColumbiR 
the north, the California line I 
the crest of the Cascade Ri§ 
east and the Pacific Ocean to I 
this rectangle you can find ». 
sort of climate from lush, sS 
rain forests and all-year greei 
sand dunes and snow peaks, jl 
have only fifteen inches of < 
parts on the north coast m< ♦ 
hundred, some years. 

Across this territory from (M 
flow about twenty rivers, f&J 
than two thousand creeks ml 
Cascades. These wind throw,! 
tral high valleys and spill tilk 
Cascade Range passes into | 

. . . the Chetco, the Siuslaw, <2 
the Pistol and the Nehalem •• 
qua, the Yaquina and the Al:. 
shorter streams—one of them* 
hundred yards long—plunge 
steep slope of the Coast R m 
the sea. 

What Delights the Toi:t> 

Several surveys—including jfcj 
Collier’s—have been run to * 
what tourists want, and theyf] 
out the same; the tourists 4 4 
to look at things. They wiliM 
anything, especially if som i< 
point it out to them, and are«| 
by mountains, sea lions, goii 
creeks, lover’s leaps, clam bed || 
graveyards, rockbound coasts, p 
caves, lakes and signs saying V,#| 
for Deer on Highway. If ther s 
ing better they will settle for I • 
Inhabitant, with or without bed 

Oregon is full of Oldest Inii 
and their memories (and thei 
and grandfathers’ memories) p;ti 
orful picture of the state’s his yi 
important part of this was ii 
around the settlement at Chamji 

The site, now set aside as a ‘ t 
about 25 miles from Salem, It 
capital, dates back to the fv 
settlement in the Willamette V r 
before that to an Indian village Vl 
son’s Bay fur trading post w t 
lished here about 1811. In 184 hi 
says, there were not many Am< 2 
the Oregon country, which d 
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W SUPER-CUSHION TIRES ON 
\N, WIDER SAFETY-RIM WHEELS 


I far greater driving safety and comfort 
| s sensational new Plymouth “First” — 
^ishion Tires on Netv , Wider Safety-Rim 
» Of the lowest-priced cars, only Plymouth 
>u both of these great features. And 
0 h gives you both as standard equipment. 
e ew tires arc bigger, fatter, softer—require 
- >ounds of air — soak up road shocks from 
c as well as from below. They make stop¬ 


ping easier and surer and give you one-third 
more tire mileage than ordinary pre-war tires. 

Because these new Super-Cushions run cooler, 
your chances of tire failure are greatly reduced. 
But should trouble occur, you have the added, 
positive protection of Plymouth’s famous Safety- 
Rim Wheels. Patented retaining humps are de¬ 
signed to hold the tire straight and tight on the 
rim so you can slow to a sure, safe stop. 


This combination of Super-Cushion Tires and 
New, Wider Safety-Rim Wheels — provided only 
by Plymouth in the lowest-priced field — is just 
one of the basic advantages you get when you get 
a Plymouth. Your dealer will he glad to show r 
you the famous Quality Chart which proves 
Plymouth is the low-priced car most like high- 
priced cars . 



PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 
GOOD SERVICE KEEPS THEM GREAT 

Your nearby Plymouth dealer will 
provide the service and factory-en¬ 
gineered parts to keep your present 
car in good condition while you*re 
waiting for your new Plymouth. 

PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 
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FalseTeetb? 



You can? 
Srus/f Off 
Venture 

dreuftj 



Soak your plate or bridge in Polident 
to keep it hygienically dean, odor-free 



Soak plate or bridge doily—fifteen 
minutes or more — in a fresh, cleonsing 
solution of Polident ond water. 


M OST DENTISTS agree that brushing 
cannot cure the unpleasant offense 
known as DENTURE BREATH. 

To keep dental plates clean, pure, free 
of tell-tale odors, more dentists recommend 
Polident than any other denture cleanser. 
Gentle, easy soaking in a solution of 
Polident and water every day is a safe, 
sure way to avoid DENTURE BREATH— 
and to keep your false teeth sparkling 
bright with their original natural look. 

Buy an economical can of Polident,world’s 
largest selling denture cleanser. 

Use POLI DdlT'H 

RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 


LOOSE i 
FALSE 
TEETH? 



POLI-GRIP 

Made and Guaranteed by 

POLIDfNT 


Washington and Idaho, as well as por¬ 
tions of Montana and Wyoming. 

Ewing Young was one of these. He 
had acquired considerable stock and 
property. When he died in February, 
1841, there were no heirs. Nobody knew' 
exactly what to do with his cattle and 
land, but everybody agreed this situation 
emphasized the need for some sort of 
government other than the questionable 
authority of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Besides, the cattle looked good to more 
than one settler. 

In the meantime. Young’s stock ran 
wild and ere long, as they wandered away 
into the hills, they fell prey to wolves, 
cougars and such. Then the varmints be¬ 
came more bold and began attacking 
stock in the settlements themselves. 

Meantime the feeling for provisional 
government grew, and so did the opposi¬ 
tion to it. The latter was of such strength 
that meetings to form or discuss provi¬ 
sional government were discouraged by 
its supporters, lest the movement be 
nipped in the bud. 

Thus it w f as that a meeting of the set¬ 
tlers w r as called under the guise of taking 
action against the wolves. The first “w'olf 
meeting” was held at the house of W. H. 
Gray, February 2, 1843, when a small 
committee was appointed. The next ses¬ 
sion was held in March and a third soon 
after in Oregon City. May 2, 1843, was 
set as the final organization date. 

To many the meeting was to be an¬ 
other “wolf session”—especially to Brit¬ 
ish subjects or Hudson’s Bay followers 
who came. It was at first called in the 
office corner of the Hudson’s Bay ware¬ 
house at Champoeg. When the true pur¬ 
pose of the meeting became apparent, 
company employees kicked out the ses¬ 
sion, which they figured was being held 
for seditious purposes. So the Ameri¬ 
cans withdrew to a field not far away; 
the others came along. 

Big Joe Meek yelled: “Who’s for a 
divide? All in favor follow' me.” 

So when the choosing of sides was 
over, there were 50 on Meek’s side for 
provisional government. There were 50 
on the other side to save the region for 
Great Britain. „ 

That’s where Etienne Lucier and F. X. 
Matthieu, French Canadians, came in. 
As a pair they were undecided. They 
hadn’t gone to either side. Lucier figured 
a vote for U.S.A. would mean taxes on 
everything, but Matthieu, who lived with 
Lucier, talked him into coming over to 
the U.S.A. side. So by a majority of two 
votes, “local” or provisional government 





went into effect for the gn I 
country. 

In a big flood of 1861 n 
Champoeg settlement was \sai > 
with the exception of two sa, > 
town was never rebuilt. Ha 
the last survivor of the Cham 
ing, Francois Xavier Mali , 
saved Oregon for the U.S.A., < 
the site of the historic palavc i 
monument marks the spot. Afe 
near by. Sons and daughters Kj 
now come to the park e\erK 
ceremonies paying honor to tS 
ers. I 

So it was on the basis of the 
activities that the territory 
was established in August, II 
the time the emigrant wagons | 
verging on the Oregon counti 
committee was appointed b| 
Governor Earl Snell to work 
observances and celebrations i 
ritorial centennial. Governor ! 
ington, Wyoming, Idaho, MJ 
once part of the Oregon term 
been asked to participate. 


Pirate Treasure Believed Bui 


Modern reminders of the ol( 
exist in Oregon. Treasure hu 
rate gold are still going on, wi 
under way on the slopes of Nj 
mountain along the norther! 
coast on a scale much larger, 
before. A number of lives ha\ i 
and much money has been sui( 
sands. Legends say, and mauj 
that pirates came by here in| 
1600s and buried a treasure ch 
have been handed down fro'] 
tion to generation. 

At least one group of treasil 
were hard at it all through th 
and fall of 1947, using a caterpl 
dozer, shovel (steam) and dor • 
of the group, Milo Merrill, }( 
with 17 years on the job. Mel 
said much about what he is hi * 
but reportedly he has found 
beeswax lost by some ship wreci 
the northern Oregon coast. H 
summer coming on and the 4 
hunting season just beginning I 
the men have dug is 300 feet* 
from 25 to 30 feet deep. Drills 
down another 60 feet, but 
speaking one doesn’t find beesvi 
like that. So, of course, the 
treasure persists. 

Another treasure hunter m i 
contribution to history. BacI d 
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at’s in it for 


you? 


5. In addition, even the profits earned by suc¬ 
cessful firms—whether they are small or large 
concerns—benefit you in terms of better living. 
For a big share of these reasonable profits goes 
to pay for the expansion that brings more prod¬ 
ucts, more jobs, and greater opportunity for you! 


.often heard the saying, “Great oaks 
1 icorns grow.” And that certainly holds 
’iness. Most of America’s successful, 
anufacturing concerns started as tiny 
usinesses—with hardly more than a 
'or a new product that people might 

y- 


3. The only way any firm can grow is by giv¬ 
ing better and better service and making better 
and better products. Which is just another way of 
saying that the more business grows the more you 
and millions of others benefit in terms of better 
products at lower prices. 


y say, “That’s very interesting, but 
. for me when business grows?” To get 
Answer to that question, you’ve first got 
«:r what makes it possible for a business 


ATIONAL 


4. It’s good for you in other ways, too. Grow¬ 
ing business means more jobs for you to choose 
from— steadier jobs with greater security for you 
and your family. And when the firm you work for 
grows, you have the chance to grow along with it. 


SSOCIATION OF 


ANUFACTURERS 


Composed of the 16,500 large and small companies 
that make most of America’s manufactured products 


Most Americans say they think 10 
to 15 cents out of each dollar of 
sales would be a fair profit for busi¬ 
ness to make. Government figures 
show that industry averages less than 
half that much profit. 

And about half of what industry 
does make is plowed back to pay for 
the progress and development that 
give Americans more good things 
than any other people on earth! 










































































PUR/TAA/'S^FREEPOM SH/RT 




3'POINT 

•'smcswr rmooM 


SACK 


No jeomj and yoke mean strain-free 
movement in every direction. 


spopiper 

Unhampered shoulder Hexing far 
perfect physical coordination. 


AmftrAfR-v&tns 

Reduce perspiration, assure cool¬ 
ness and longer wear. 


Instead of bunching or binding, the 
Svvingster follows every move of 
your body . . . enables you to swing 
freely in every direction . . . lets 
you breathe at the armpits! Its new r 
patented construction eliminates all 
seams in the back and shoulders. 
Tailored with extra length. 
Convertible collar. Woven for 
long w ear of finest w ashable 
rayon gabardine. Comes 
in 12 man-dashing shades. 

Ask at your favorite store . . . 
or write us directly. 

The Puritan Knitting Mills, Inc., 
Empire State Building. 

New York 1 , N. Y. 


URI1M 
PORTS 


SWEATERS . SPORT SHIRTS • WEATHERPROOF JACKETS • 


BEACHWEAR 
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John Wesley Hillman came to Oregon's 
gold-rush town, Jacksonville now the 
queen city of Oregon's golden yester¬ 
days. He followed a party of Califor¬ 
nians into the Cascades to look Tor a 
“lost cabin” mine of fabulous wealth. 

The search went on for days and days. 
Finally, on the last day Hillman was 
going to devote to the search, his trusty 
donkey followed up a deep slope. All 
of a sudden the donkey stopped at the 
edge of the crater of an extinct volcano. 
Its steep wall ended in a deep blue 
lake. Thus Hillman discovered Crater 
Lake. 

Crater Lake was “discovered” two or 
three times after that. A pioneer scout¬ 
ing party came by. They didn't know 
Hillman had been there and neither did 
the Fort Klamath soldiers who wandered 
onto the scene in the early sixties. Hill¬ 
man might have predated Kilroy if he 
had had a pencil or a brush. 

By 1869 the lake's discovery w'as per¬ 
manent. That year it became otliciallv 
known as -Crater Lake. Hillman never 
gave it a name. He died in Louisiana and 
never again saw Crater Lake after he dis¬ 
covered it. 

Charley True of Medford was the first 
man to drive a car to the lake's rim. 
This he did in 1907. Incidentally he is 
still working at Crater Lake, driving a 
truck in season. That makcs'Charley the 
Crater Lake old-timer, in a way replac¬ 
ing the late Judge William Gladstone 
Steel, who spent numerous years of his 
life to have Crater Lake National Park 
established in 1902. 

Charley remembers when teams and 
buggies came, and how the horses huffed 
and puffed along a one-way road up 
steep mountainsides to the rim of the 
crater. Later he remembers how' the 
early cars hardly made it at all. Now a 
paved boulevard encircles the lake for 
32 miles, with viewpoints along the way 
for visitors to stop and drink in the 
beauty. 

It’s a mile and a half down the crater- 
wall trail to the water, where hardier visi¬ 
tors can go fishing, boating and launch 
touring. If they feel ambitious they can 
climb up Wizard Island, a little volcano 
inside the big volcano, pushing itself up 
out of the blue depths to a height of 
about 700 feet. On the other side of the 
lake is Phantom Ship, an eerie mass of 
stone, much like a ghostly ship at anchor. 
Indians used to think it sailed in the 
moonlight. Legend says that an Indian 
princess of long-ago time, when old 
Mount Mazama filled the heavens with 
its showy mass before it was destroyed, 
pilots Phantom Ship on nights when the 
moon is bright as she sings of forgotten 
years and aboriginal glory. 


It wasn’t so long ago whe 
asked a ranger who Mr. CratJ 
figured he must have been a m 
have had such a beautiful |J 
after him. Then there was 
who wanted to know if the co| 
gasoline the boat boys were l 
the crater-wall trail to the launl 
contain bluing to keep the 
There was another visitor wl 
to know if visitors could be i| 
at the park naturalist’s olliccj 

One summer ex-Presiden| 
came to the lake to spend tl| 
the lodge. A ranger urged 
fishing Crater Lake. He spe 
the day angling for trout. |J 
met him at the end of the lal 
drive him to the lodge an*| 
about his fishing luck. 

Hoover smiled wryly and sa| 
fish must have recognized me." 
had a bite. 

The Vortex Is a Leading At| 

One of western Oregon’s 
tions is its smallest—merely a I 
feet, inches in diameter 
Creek, four miles off U.S 99 i 
Hill. This is the Oregon Vor 
scientists call it; its tourist nal 
House of Mystery. The vortej 
“a spherical field of natural ek 
netic force” or an optical ill 
pending on how scientific you i 

If you stand inside this v«j| 
look out, people and things 
grow larger as they recede. lf| 
on the outside looking in, ped 
smaller as they approach \ou| 
ance of all optical laws. Furl 
the minute you step into thisf 
force, you slant toward the 
north, and so does everything » 
you can measure the slant with) 
line. 

The vortex has been studied f] 
seven years by John Litstcr, a 
came to Sardine Creek in 190SJ 
M.A. and a B.Sc. from Glasgow f 
culiar phenomenon of the 
picked up from William McCu| 
Wells Fargo man who came to I 
in 1864. McCullough in tur| 
about it from the Indians, who 
go near the place, and won’t >et. 
will birds or animals. 

Litster. who says he still does! 
pletely understand it, explain 
roughly, the vortex is a huge atoil 
If you stand inside it, it magnifiel 
stand outside, it minimizes. Yet| 
nothing there except clear air 
probably are other vortexes in 
and. in fact, Litster says he di | 
one back in the mountains 
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IS FIRST! 


merica’s biggest 
oney’s worth! 


Yes, you’ll find people everywhere agreeing: 
Of all cars, only one is Number One, only 
Chevrolet for 1948 is first, because it alone gives 
BIG-CAR QUALITY AT LOWEST COST— stepped-up in style and 
value! That’s why more people drive Chevrolets—and more 
people want Chevrolets—than any other make of car, according 
to official nation-wide registration and seven independent 
nation-wide surveys. 




CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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Great new Super-Cushion by Goodyea \ [ 
runs on only 24 pounds of air; no otL 


Conventional Tire 


Super-Cushion 




1. Softer, smoother ride! 

Super-Cushions are bigger, softer tires. They run on only 24 pounds 
of air instead of the usual 28 to 32. So you get an unbelievably 
smoother, softer ride—on all kinds of roads! 



4. Greater mileage! 


Super-Cushions run cooler, build up less pressure. (Heat, you know, 
is a tire’s worst enemy.) Thus Super-Cushions consistently average 
more mileage than the best standard tires! 



2. Safer, easier car handling! 

I 

With Super-Cushions on your car, it seems to hug the road, t# 
through traffic, to flow around curves. You get a new driving# 
a wonderful’new feeling of safety and stability! 





5 . Extra blowout resistance! 


Because they’re softer, Super-Cushions “roll with the puij 
They’re harder to break, bruise, or cut. They have extra resisH 
to blowouts! 


The new 












































































letter car appearance! 


\ bigger tires really dress up the appearance of your car, 
■*er it’s large or small. And you can get them in the De Luxe 
) read, or in the famous All-Weather Tread! 


Your Goodyear Dealer has Super-Cushions now — 

For the smoothest ride you’ve ever had, more mile¬ 
age, greater safety and car economy, switch toSuper- 
Cushions today —whether your car is used or new! 


P by 


goodAear 


Super-Cushion, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


knd of tire in 15 years; 
these advantages! 


ewer rattles, fewer repair bills! 


Super-Cushions are the first tires ever made that satisfactorily 
ateral ( crosswise) shock! They soak up jolts and vibration. 
: fewer rattles, fewer repair .bills, longer car life! 
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8.95 to 19.95 ot better stores coast to coost 

FREEMAN SHOE CORPORATION, BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


miles away. We asked him if he wasn’t 
afraid other people might discover vor¬ 
texes and set up opposition exhibitions. 
He said no, because he’d discovered a 
way to neutralize the force. He did 
things with a small instrument about as 
big as a watch case, and it neutralized 
the thing, all right. 

Most people who have written about 
the vortex keep their lingers crossed. 
Ours are, too—but just how the thing 
could be all trickery we can’t see. Some 
high-domed physicists can explain it, 
but their explanations arc so abstruse 
no one but another physicist can under¬ 
stand the explanation. 

Compasses and dip needles aren't af¬ 
fected by the vortex. This is strange, if 
the magnetic force is great enough to 
push human beings and trees seven and a 
half degrees out of the perpendicular, 
which it apparently does. Human beings 
lean against the force, northward, due 
to overcompensation, but trees, being 
unable to .compensate, lean toward the 
magnetic south—which may, after all, 
be due to the prevailing wind. 

The House of Mystery itself is an old 
two-room board shack that slid down 
the hill years ago, coming to rest at a 
crazy angle. Its slanting floor and askew 
walls undoubtedly create a confusing 
picture, and some scientists who have 
used instruments say the whole thing is 
an optical illusion. Some of the physicists 
at the California Institute of Technology, 
who have read Mr. Litster’s “scientific 
analysis” of the show place, are inclined 
to be skeptical, too. 

Still, blind people seem to succumb to 
the “forces” just as normal persons do. 

Settled by New Englanders 

Most of western Oregon was settled 
originally by New Englanders, who 
named their villages Salem, Albany, 
Medford, Marion, Sublimity, Amity, 
Springfield, Oswego, Portland and the 
like. Legend has it that Boston men and 
Portland, Maine, men tossed a coin to 
name their settlement on the Willamette, 
and Portland won. Boston never did get 
on the Oregon map. 

The Oregonians are really very cheer¬ 
ful and hospitable people, but photo¬ 
graphs of pioneers might lead you to 
think otherwise. There are thousands of 
these old pictures in such early-day stu¬ 
dios as that of Emil Britt of Jacksonville. 
Mr. Britt’s father set up the first studio 
in the old gold-rush town, which got 
started in 1851 when gold was found on 
Jackson Creek. Mr. H. L. Davis, the 
Oregon historian, has remarked that his 
state’s pioneers presented facial expres¬ 
sions which seemed to have been nailed 
on by professional horseshoers—as 
might be expected from having their 
heads clamped in a vise for three min¬ 
utes. 

Early Oregonians loved picturesque 
names and so you find Butcher Knife 
Canyon, Dead Indian Road, Eight Dol¬ 
lar Mountain, Lookingglass Valley, Cal- 
apooya Springs—which somehow ring 
truer than the modern rash of Idlewylds, 
Phantom Lakes, Mystery Groves and 
Shangri-Las. 

All Oregon rivers are beautiful and 
most of them provide good fishing, but 
the Rogue has had most of the publicity, 
mainly because movie stars have flocked 
there, led by Clark Gable and Ginger 
Rogers. The less-known Umpqua, Siu- 
slaw. Pistol, Sixes, Siletz, McKenzie and 
half a dozen others, plus uncountable 
north forks, south forks, middle forks 
and plain creeks are just as attrac¬ 
tive, and some of them have better fish¬ 
ing. 

The highway system of Western Ore¬ 
gon forms a ladder, with U.S. 101 and 
U.S. 99 the uprights and about ten con¬ 
necting roads, the rungs, following riv¬ 
ers through the Coast Range passes. U.S. 
99 runs up the valley; U.S. 101 hugs the 
coast. 


Ihis Oregon coast highway 
the most spectacular four hundr « 
of shore-line road in the countr ! i 
of the way it keeps along the be* \ 
ing outside capes and heads and » 
rivers and bays on huge and* 
bridges, w inding through heavy I 
sand dunes, azalea patches and§ 
and resort towns. 

Along this road are a score ♦ 
parks, free for visitors. And all b 
miles of the 400-mile stretch o 
also are free. You can drive do' r 
where there's a road and build ail 
nic, swim or sleep. This is the M 
publicly owned beach anywheri 
world. 

If you can stand a little rain an 
the late fall is very pleasant in 
Oregon. The tourists have gon i 
and the “No” is covered up on' 
“Vacancy” signs on hotels and i 
Most of the parks, caves, lakes ; 
ers are operating, crowdless. The | 
is mild, the grass and trees are gr 
highways uncluttered. 

After the tourists go home, tlj 
gonians unscramble themselves J 
tie down for the winter. Many d 
watch the weather forecasts, ami 
the storm warnings fly, drive o 
Coast Range and down to the sea 
side, Gearhart, Taft, Depoe Bay i 
port and a dozen other places u I 
the winter storms send the long 
rollers crashing against the rocks, j 
some sight—and afterward you c 1 
up agates on the beach. 

When the storms die, the Ore} 
drive home through their rain i 
forests, sit around roaring fireplai 
rest up for next summer’s touri 
ing. TTiey’U be glad to see you. 

The End 
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MY SISTER MARY 

BY KEITH EDGAR 


I WAS tooling our jalopy over what they untruth¬ 
fully call a road in the northern Michigan woods, 
a little worried about leaving my sister Mary 
alone in the cottage. You know, Mary isn't very bright. 

True, she’s much prettier than I am, and I’m not 
hard on the eyes. Her hair is a nicer shade of red, her 
lips are what you'd call luscious, and her figure has 
mine beat any way you look at it. But when it comes 
to brains—well, I have to look after her. 

The car dragged its boiling radiator out of the 
woods onto the shore of the lake by our cottage. I 
loaded my arms with groceries and staggered up the 
steps to the porch. When 1 tottered into the living 
room my sister Mary was sitting in the wicker rocker. 
She had on a bathing suit with some front, but little 
back, and daisies tucked in her red hair; she looked 
very girlish and cute. Her brown eyes were turned 
toward me worriedly. 

Suddenly I saw the young men standing behind 
Mary and I blew a fuse. “Well, Mary! Surely one of 
your gentlemen friends could help with the parcels!”*' 
Then I realized that both men were holding guns, 
pointed at me. I dropped the parcels. 

Mary said, “Gee, Sally, I didn’t invite them in, 
honest.” 

I opened my mouth to scream and the man by the 
door slapped me so hard my head rang. “Stop that,” 
he said in a harsh, husky whisper. “Pick up the 
packages.” 

Mary jumped to her feet and snapped, “Hey! Don’t 
you touch my sister, you tramp!” The other man 
grabbed Mary by her red hair, yanked her back down 
into the chair again. His voice was high-pitched and 
nervous.* “Bud, we better gag ’em.” 

The man who’d hit me said, “No. The troopers are 
working around the lake. They'll be here soon. We 
need these chicks.” 

“We’re not chicks, we’re ladies!” Mary protested. 
The mam slapped me again, hard, knocking me to 
the floor on top of the groceries. My anger changed to 
pure fright. There was a sullen, vicious air about these 
two. Their faces were taut and their eyes bloodshot 
from lack of sleep. Bud said low-voiced to Mary, 
“That’s for being a wise babe. I don’t hit you because 
the marks would show, see?” 

Mary was looking hurt and bewildered. She said, 
“I don’t like you.” 

His lips drew back off his teeth and he raised his 
arm again. I flinched. “Take it easy,” I said. “Can’t 
you see she isn't acting?” 

He hesitated, then nodded. “Pete, help this dame 
take them packages out to the kitchen, quick.” When 
1 didn’t move fast enough he said softly, “Baby, you’ll 
look nice with a black eye.” I picked up some of the 
parcels and stumbled out to the kitchen. Pete came 
after me with the rest, piled them on the table and 
snapped, “Make some coffee.” 

For a moment I had a wild notion about dumping 
some rat poison into the coffeepot, then Bud, who 
seemed to be the boss, called quietly, “Pete, here come 
the cops. They’ve stopped at the next cottage up the 
lake.” 

Pete gave me a shove back into the living room. 
“They won't touch us if we threaten to shoot these 
dames.” 

Bud shook his head. “Get into the bathroom and 
pump some water into the tub. Hurry up.” He waved 
his gun at me. “You—come here.” 

We all listened for a second or two as the hand 
pump in the bathroom started to squeak and wheeze, 
and water began gushing into the tub. Bud swung me 
around to face Mary and prodded me with his gun. 
“Look, baby, you want me to kill your sister?” 

Mary shook her head dumbly. 

“Then listen to me, baby. You’re going to stay here 
and let the cops in. Your sister is going to be taking 
a bath, see? No state trooper is going to look into a 
bathroom when a dame is taking a bath, and we’ll be 
right in there with her. One wrong word out of you 
and we kill your sister, understand?” 

Mary’s lower lip quivered. Bud studied her for a 
second. “You should be reading a book.” 

Mary raised her big brown eyes. “But—I don’t 


“Surely one of your friends could help me,” I said. Then 
I realized the men behind Mary were holding guns 


read books. Only picture magazines. AndSiswl, 
let me bring any.” 

He gestured at the manicure set on the Iovi 
“You can be doing your nails then. That’ll gil 
an excuse to keep looking at your hands and (A 
trate on what you’re saying.” 

Mary said, “Oh, no. I've already done m> | 

He slapped me across the mouth, backhand^ 
head rocked and my mouth tasted salty. Mar l 
out, “What did you hit her for?” 

Bud said tightly, “Stop acting so damn stupii I 
swung to me. “Undress and get in the tub.” 

I was half mad with rage and pain. “I won* i 
can shoot me first.” I knew a shot would brill 
troopers on the run, and he knew 1 knew it. 

The sound of the pump suddenly stopped arA 
hissed, “They’re coming!” 

Bub grabbed a handful of Mary’s red haA 
twisted until she moaned. “Remember, you sel 
cops away v satisfied or we kill your sister. Start I 
ing—we’ll be watching you through the door.” 

He shoved the manicure set toward her uifl 
barrel of his gun, then propelled me into the bathi 
whispering to Pete, “Splash, damn you!” 

I was grabbed from behind and whirled aroi 
hand over my mouth. The door was open a barl 
and I was looking through the narrowest of j 
along the hinge side. Bud’s breath was hot ami 
on my cheek. 

There was a tap on the screen door. Mary—I ■ 
see the back of her head bent over the table—il 
“Come in!” 

T WO troopers entered, removing their hats. C I 
them said, “Good afternoon, miss. Are you I 
here?” 

“Yes—well, no—my sister is here. She’s tall 
bath.” 

They both glanced idly toward the bathroorA 
Bud stopped breathing. Then he took his hand cl 
mouth and his gun nudged into my back. I didn’l l 
a blueprint. I called out, “Who is it, Mary?” 
Mary said, “Just some policemen, dear.” 

The gun nudged me again. “Policemen?” 1 i 
lot of surprise into the word. “What do they \* 
Both the troopers were looking down, pro 
feeling slightly embarrassed. They kept their ey^ 
the bathroom and one said, “It’s all right, miss. 1 
looking for a couple of bank robbers. Have you 
any strange men around?” 

My sister Mary shook her head. “You’re the 
real men we’ve seen in ages.” She called over hers 
der: “You ought to come out, Sis. They’re handset 
The gun pressed so hard into my back it hut' 
can't come out now.” 

The troopers looked at each other, and they st i 
toward the uoor, one of them saying, “Well, we’v 
to search over on the other side of the lake. Take 
of yourselves.” They left; we heard their car mo\ 
The gun in my back relaxed and Pete, with a $ 
sigh, stopped sloshing water. 

Mary called, “They’re gone. Did I do all rii 
Bud pushed me ahead of him out of the bathr# 
and Pete lurched after us. He looked as thougll 
knees would barely hold him up. 

Bud said, “You did okay.” Then he asked i 
“How much gas in that jalopy?” 

“Half a tank.” 

He nodded. “If they’re headed for the other I 
of the lake, we’ll scram.” Then he smirked at *V| 
“For a dumb babe you ain’t too bad. Come, P 
They turned and went out the door. I sank ir 1 
chair and shut my eyes, listening to the car grin I 
over the trail in second gear. 

1 figured it had reached the bend where the I 
swings into the wood, when I heard a crack !—th I 
series of shots. I jumped to my feet and ran tot 
door. The police car swung into the clearing, bacl 
turned, stopped, and the troopers got out and vval 
into the trees. They walked as if they had nothin l 
worry about. 

I turned to my sister, feeling a little faint. > 
looked up at me tremulously, then slowly moved • 
manicure set. I saw, painted with nail polish on f 
table: CAREFUL 2 MEN WITH SIS IN BA I 
ROOM. j 

She said, “He told me to start painting—so I c 
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THE HORSE LATITUDES 

Continued from page 25 




If you could 
crawl info your 
car’s cooling system 

Just get in there and look around and you’ll 
think you’re inside a miniature sewer. 

The whole place is fouled with crusty, 
clingy rust, oil, old anti-freeze, hard-water 
scale and other filth. 

As warmer weather comes, this chop- 
suey can clog the circulation of water and 
cause your motor to OVERHEAT. This 
will result in (1) puny performance, (2) 
excessive gas consumption, (3) possible 
paralyzing repair bills. 



I’ve found the wise thing to do each 
spring is to go to a Nor’way service man 
and get this— 


3-STEP TREATMENT 


1* First thing, your service man will give 
your cooling system a spring purge with 
Nor’way* CLEANER or QUICK FLUSH, 
to give the bum’s rush to rust, scale, oil, 
grease and other mire. 


2. Then he’ll use Nor’¬ 
way STOP LEAK to 
sure-seal any leaks. 


Now if lias 
-a tie w\ease 
ov\ life 


3. Next comes Nor’way 
ANTI-RUST to prevent ^ QV 
summer corrosion and a 

clogging of the tiny pas- 
sages of your radiator. 


Ask for this great spring cooling system 
treatment by name: NOR'WAY. 

♦Ren. U.S. Pet. Off. 


Norway 

CLEANER • QUICK FLUSH 
STOP LEAK • ANTI-RUST 


Products of COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS Corporation 

17 East 42nd New York 17, N. Y. 


my count there are four females and one 
male and it is quite obvious they have 
been celebrating in the manner of the 
wine and food society. 

Since meeting Professor Van Hayden, 
I have given my ideas of professors a 
complete overhaul. I don't know how 
tall he is because I never had the nerve 
to put a tape measure anywhere near 
him. Among our crew there is considera¬ 
ble money bet on the matter. My own 
dough lays on seven feet two inches. 
Manelli guesses a conservative six feet 
nine inches. Not only is the Professor 
tall* he is wide. He has in addition to his 
other disgusting qualities, big popeyes 
with a wild look in them and a consider¬ 
able black beard which you can be sure 
nobody ever yanked to see if it was real. 
Malone looks like a shrimp beside him 
and he visibly cringes when the Professor 
swats him on the back. 

“Oh, ho! So you’re the pilot, old boy!” 
the Professor booms. “Magnificent night 
for flying, what?” 

Malone mumbles that if we don’t get 
going pretty quick there won’t be any 
flying. The Professor ignores him. 

“Great, old boy! Have no concern. I 
flew in the first World War and if you run 
into bad weather you can depend on me.” 

Nothing can make a modern pilot who 
is very busy with many intricate devices 
madder, than having one of those char¬ 
acters in his hair. Also the Professor is 
probably a liar because in those days 
there were very few airplanes powerful 
enough to get him off the ground. 

AFTER much backslapping and yoo- 
xYhooing, the Professor whacks the 
last girl on the fanny and we get him in 
the ship. His personal luggage includes 
three cases of whisky, which leads me to 
believe we will be gone for quite a spell. 
At this time I did not know the Professor. 

“The staff of life, old boy!” he says 
to Malone. “Whisky is the blood of man. 
Who knows what this next week will 
bring?” If Malone knew he would have 
turned in his license right then. 

I take the tail post out very gingerly 
because wherever the Professor is in the 
ship, the center of gravity is—and I do 
not want the poor old C-54 to rear back 
on its haunches and smash the tail. And 
the Professor is everywhere. All the 
way to Gander he is in various places. 
Once, he uncorks some of the blood of 
man and brings it up to the cockpit. He 
leans over Malone’s shoulder and washes 
down the salami with gulps and gurgles 
you can hear above the engines. Accord¬ 
ing to law, Malone can land and put him 
off the airplane if the Professor gets 
drunk, and by the calculating look in 
Malone’s eyes I can see he is thinking of 
this very thing. 

But the Professor obtains only nourish¬ 
ment from this bottle, it seems. When the 
bottle is finished and he goes back to the 
baggage compartment for another, we 
open all the cockpit windows even if it is 
minus ten centigrade outside. Manelli 
says it is useless sticking his head up in 
the astrodome, because the Professor’s 
breath collects therein and fogs the glass 
so he can't see the stars, as well as making 
him woozy. 

“Someday I’m going to find out if 
Savage knew what kind of a professor 
this guy is,” says Malone bitterly. “And 
if I find out he did, I will then crush his 
head between my two hands.” He grabs 
the wheel like it was Savage’s head and 
starts our letdown into Gander which is 
reporting low ceilings and very lousy 
visibilities. But I will not dwell upon the 
details of our eastbound flight. Suffice, 
to say that the weather was very un¬ 
pleasant and I was extremely busy turn¬ 
ing the de-icer boots on and off, 
shooting alcohol to the carburetors and 


trying to keep the heaters going so wc 
would not freeze to death. I had no 
time to keep track of the Professor who 
had made himself comfortable in Ma¬ 
lone’s bunk with a map of Iceland spread 
out across his stomach as a sort of 
napkin. At intervals he would bite off 
a chunk of salami and follow it with a 
blood transfusion. I went back once to 
transfer some oil to Number Three en¬ 
gine, and the pump for this operation is 
right under the bunk. 

When I was finished with the pump, the 
Professor asks me very friendly-like how 
many times I have been to Iceland. 

“About fifty times. Mostly during the 
war.” 

“Do you realize,” he says, “this may 
well be your most important visit? His¬ 
toric, in fact?” 

I admit that I do not realize any such 
thing. 

“We are going to bring back stones, old 
boy. Fabulous stones of great antiquity. 
They were inscribed by ancients of un¬ 
known origin and their writings may well 
be a vital key to the cloudy beginnings 
of Northern civilization. You may tell 
your grandchildren you had a small part 
in bringing these stones to the light of 
modern archaeological science.” 

I digested what I could of this mouth¬ 
ful and said I thought that was fine. In 
a more or less direct way he was paying 
my salary—if I could just get it out of 
Savage. 

Then to my surprise he confesses he 
has never been to Iceland and wants to 
know what it’s like. 

“It’s on the gloomy side sometimes.” 

“I am told it is also on the dry side,” 
he says. “Besides this hideous prohi¬ 
bition law, are there towns and villages?” 
It is truly surprising how even professors 
have the wrong idea about Iceland. 

“Reykjavik’s not a bad town. You 
may get some surprises,” I said, thinking 
how certain things in Reykjavik might 
appeal to the Professor, besides stones. 
Little did I know. 

W E ARE in Reykjavik for twelve 
days during which time very little 
of the Professor is to be seen. This is 
somewhat puzzling as the only life in the 
town after six is the Borg Hotel where 
there is sometimes dancing of a desultory 
sort. Many Icelandic girls attend these 
functions and it is the policy of the crew 
to sit drinking coffee and thus have an 
excuse to admire what the Vikings did so 
long ago—all of the crew except Ma¬ 
lone that is, who lies up in his bed read¬ 
ing about Hepplewhite furniture night 
and day, dreaming of Isabelle, and cuss¬ 
ing out Leo Savage. We are thus engaged 
on the twelfth night when Malone ap¬ 
pears at our table all smiles and full of 
bounce. “Start packing, boys,” he says 
brightly. “We’re leaving as soon as we 
can get to the airport.” 

“The Professor must be out of 
whisky,” says Manelli. 

“Anyway we’re going—fast,” says Ma¬ 
lone. “And I’m sorry to say this will be 
my last flight with you. Isabelle and I 
are definitely going to get married when 
I get back.” 

We all felt like making a speech, but on 
such occasions it is very difficult for the 
type of guys you find in air crews to ex¬ 
press themselves; therefore we just went 
up to our room and packed our bags. 

The Professor had a crew of Icelanders 
waiting to load the stones when we 
arrived at the airport. He was surpris¬ 
ingly co-operative, having the Icelanders 
put the stones which were in big bags 
right where the weight and balance sheet 
said they ought to be. There were about 
fifty bags, all very heavy. Sitting here on 
the Gold Coast I can see that this night 
was the actual beginning of this tragedy, 
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have told heretofore is best 
onsequential. 

s in such haste to get back to 
at he decided to steer away 
regular course and ride the 
tk ( a big low-pressure area 
I ! f und Cape Farewell. Our 
o 0 > would be longer and take 
nland where we would have 
but we would cover the dis- 
ith favorable winds. Ma- 
e looks of that low-pressure 
as bound fast in the right 
ir Isabelle. 

ring through the dew at 
nd feet when Manelli says 
come to climb higher be- 
approaching Greenland by 
ns and it is likely to be very 
nging around hereabouts at 
less than fourteen thousand. 
C-54 would not even put 
of the mountains below, 
e so unfortunate as to con- 
fore when Malone calls for 
,er I richen the mixture, trail 
ps, and we all relax as the 
to wind up. We are on in- 
d it is very comforting to 
is now a safe distance be- 
d the mountains. However, 
g up some rime ice and I can 
ay Malone moves his eyes 
ficial horizon up to the w ind¬ 
ie does not feel enthusiastic, 
the Aldis lamp. I want to 
wings are doing,” he says. I 
iis light which is very bright 
s it on the wing behind him. 
g to slow us down,” he says 
unhappy expression on his 
proves to be true because 
is already down to one 
fifty. Such speed will never 
back to Isabelle fast enough 
but I am not especially 
e I have seen Malone handle 
before. 

ggering along about as well 
could expect with the ship 
y a little bit now and then, 
ofessor comes up to the cock- 
with the ice banging off the 
omeone was throwing rocks 
temporarily forgotten about 


the Professor. He taps me on the 
shoulder. 

“Can’t you do something about the 
heat in the cabin, old boy?” he asks. “It's 
very cold back there.” His teeth are 
chattering and he looks blue. His beard 
has tiny icicles hanging from it. Wrapped 
up in a blanket the way he is, his general 
appearance could best be described as 
woebegone. But I am reluctant to leave 
the cockpit at this moment to undertake 
any cabin heater repairs. 

“It will be better if you stay up here 
with us,” I explain to him. “Various 
things are happening and to fix the heater 
will take me some time which I do not 
have to spare just now.” 

“No,” he says. “I prefer to ride back 
in the cabin.” There is no reason that I 
can see for the Professor to be so choosy 
at this time. He would have nothing to 
do with the cabin on the way over to Ice¬ 
land and I point out that this change of 
heart is very inconvenient, at least until 
we get past Greenland. He lays one of his 
gigantic paws on the back of my neck and 
I look to Malone for help; but Malone 
is giving out help to no one. He is very 
busy trying to keep the ship in the air. 

“It is absolutely necessary, old boy,” 
the Professor says, “that there be some 
immediate heat in the cabin or there will 
be what some people call an accident.” 

I AM in the process of squirming away 
from him when an accident really oc¬ 
curs. The Number One engine, which 
only has ninety-seven hours on it and has 
no business misbehaving, elects to go 
berserk. It is suddenly jumping up and 
down on its mount very violently. 
Numerous things happen fast. The fire¬ 
warning light comes on. Malone pulls 
back the throttle and the prop control. 

“Feather Number One!” he yells to 
me. I punch the red feathering button on 
the ceiling. The ship yaws to the left. Ma¬ 
lone yanks out the fire-wall shutter and I 
chop off the mixture, the ignition and the 
gas valve. Bob Drew switches the vac¬ 
uum pump over to the right side. The 
ship stops shaking as Malone adjusts the 
rudder fiettner. 

“A master rod, surer than hell!” he 
says. “Oh, lovely!” This is no time to 
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Vs High four and the points to the Clinton team. 

—Arthur Weyne, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

LIEK'S will pay a minimum o! $25 tor each acceptable contribution to Sporting 
di. Address Sporting Odds, Collier's, 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
ribu lions cannot be returned.) 
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DELCO-REMY 

WHEREVER WHEELS TURN OR PROPELLERS SPIN 


debate the matter with him. We are very 
lucky there is no fire. 

“Give me lots more power!” says Ma¬ 
lone. “She won't hold her altitude with 
this ice and only three engines!" One 
look at the altimeter causes me to oblige 
at once. We are already down to twelve 
thousand feet and there are no St. 
Bernards wandering around Greenland 
with rum under their necks for such ad¬ 
venturers as we. 

Being such a wise old aviator you 
would think the Professor would ap¬ 
preciate our grievous condition. No. 
My neck is in a vise again. 

“Heat in the cabin, old boy. Now!” 
This time Malone stops the Professor 
from carrying me away like a babe in 
arms. 

“Professor," he says, hardly taking his 
eyes from the instruments. “I have some 
very bad news for you. We are going to 
throw some of your stones overboard to 
lighten the ship. Can’t hold our altitude!" 
The Professor drops me at once. 

“You can’t do that!" he yells. “His¬ 
tory will never forgive you!" 

Malone is patient in spite of his 
problems. 

“If we don’t get rid of some of your 
stones right away, history will never hear 
about any of them. In addition to 
which, you personally will be dead. Pick 
half the stones of the least value and get 
them out the door immediately. Maybe 
we can save the rest." 

T HE Professor is yanking his beard in 
great despair. “But I don’t know my¬ 
self which are the most valuable. It may 
take years to decipher them!" 

“We haven’t got years to spare," says 
Malone, getting mad. “Ten minutes is 
more like it." He motions to Manelli 
and me. “Get going, boys! Get half of 
them out quick. Hurry back and I’ll let 
you know what to do about the other 
half." No second invitation is necessary. 
The altimeter shows only eleven thou¬ 
sand five hundred and the engines are 
doing all they can. We beat it back to 
the cabin with the Professor light on our 
heels. There are two bags standing alone 
near the door so we grab them first. We 
are dragging them to the door when the 
Professor yells as if he had caught his 
beard in a propeller. 

“No! No! Not those, old boy! For 
the love of God, not those!" I am about 
to ask him what difference does it make 
if he doesn’t know one stone from an¬ 
other, when the two bags begin to move. 


And since when do stones k 
think 1 take three seconds 11 
the top of mine, and Manelli« 
engaged. The Professor shod 
“Not those! They are spl 
the greatest value to science’" 1 
But the bag tops are open, 
fessor’s specimens are now # 
own thinking. Two very tast , 
of Icelandic beauty shove t 
heads up and start squirming « 
bags. They are cold and 4 
angrily in Icelandic, and all tet 
they are still very easy on the# 
to one who is not a scicnti* 
understand why the Professoi*. 
cerncd about the heat. Once 1 1 
out of the bags, he changes !| 
completely. He lays to with i 
helps us throw the real stones t 
time talking in a most friend I 
“This is just a little secret [4 
isn’t it, boys? No reason to 1 
skipper by telling him. is ther* 
When the stones are half goi I 
asks him point blank what the ^ 
ence does it make if Malone t * 
“A little matter of papers § 
the Professor. “You see our* 
was necessarily rather hasty | 
just wasn’t time to get all the [• 
“Like passports?" asks M.1 
has a world of nerve because fj, 
just about even with the Profu 
buckle. 

“And the like," answers Pro i 
Hayden without a shred of bci 
in him. Manelli looks at me an I 
him. This is going to be ver\ A 
we live through it. Especially f 6 
who is entirely responsible f f 
ever he brings into the Unite<f 
“You w'on't tell him, will v<f 
The Professor is now in a plead" 
“In a moment of largess, I 
Hertha here and Tina: they wd 
United States." Little Herth-1 
up to the Professor and her pal 4 
wise, but they are>not billing a A 
They are only trying to get watl 
fessors must be very carefui 
reputations, understand? Itwoj 
fortunate if the newspapers ev 
of this and created certair' 
ceptions in the minds of my cc, 
“Why didn't you think of 
you were so full of largess?" I a 
bold myself. “Anyway, these I 
of yours wall be frozen specimi 
we get them up forward. Besii | 
Malone is going to know abou 
or later and he may have to n 



“I wish you’d hurry and get over your cold before we get ours 
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ind of tire fits all 15" and 16 
It’s available now. It’s the 
iw-pressure tire with softer 
and Steer-Easy tread. 

f>ur car to your U. S. Tire Dealer today 
he’ll give it back to you a smoother- 
jtter-handling car than ever before! 
ready now to equip you with that new 
low-pressure, luxury-comfort tire—the 
Dyal Air Ride. 

itirely new "U. S.” principle has com- 
yrevolutionized the "feel” of driving, 
fs why over a milhon Air Rides are 
on the road. That’s why they’re being 
for original equipment on many of 
i’s finest new cars. 

UXURY COMFORT AT LOW COST! 

ling new riding luxury of U. S. Royal 
les can be yours at an amazingly low 
fith almost everything at an all-time 
J. S.” has managed to keep prices down! 
fre is what you get: 



25% MORE CUSHIONING MAKES BUMPS DISAPPEAR! 


WATCH OUT FOR THAT RUMP I HARDLY FELT IT! 



Change to U. S. Royal Air Rides—and you’ll 
find yesterday’s rough roads are smooth today. 
You’ll enjoy smooth, level road-flight that puts 
a new lift and thrill in your driving. Air Rides 
provide far more air at new low-pressure—big, 
soft cushions of air that absorb the bumps 
before they bounce your car. 

STEER-EASY TREAD CUTS DRIVING FATIGUE! 

The U. S. Royal Air Ride 
makes your steering wheel 
feel lighter than ever—yet 
gives you firmer, quicker 
control of your car. Its 
trimly designed tread turns 
at a light steering touch. 
Its wide outside tread rows steady your car 
around curves and corners—give you surer 
footing, steadier riding—reduce driving effort. 



TRY A FREE AIR RIDE TODAY! 

There’s only one way to really appreciate the difference Air Riding makes 
to driving. Take a demonstration ride at your U. S. Tire Dealer’s today. 


TED STATES RUBBER COMPANY • SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 
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new decision such as turning back to 
Iceland, because if the specimens haven't 
got a single paper, the immigration au¬ 
thorities will never let them in the United 
States of America without causing much 
hue and cry.” 

Now that several thousand pounds of 
rocks were no longer with us, things were 
going much better up in the cockpit. We 
are holding our altitude and gradually 
working past Greenland. In a little while 
we will be able to let down and get rid 
of our ice and look somewhat less like 
a frozen-food locker. As yet, I do not 
wish to distract Malone by telling him 
about the specimens who arc now chat¬ 
tering away back in the crew compart¬ 
ment. But Malone is a very alert pilot 
with all his senses strictly up to CAA 
physical standards. 

“I smell a woman,” he says and 
wrinkles his nose suspiciously. It is true 
that although the specimens are back 
where Malone can’t see them the per¬ 
fume they are wearing is wafting through 
the ship like in some boudoir. 

“You smell two women,” I explain. 
“By names, Hertha and Tina. Do you 
want me to tell you the rest now or shall 
I save it until life is treating us better?” 

“How did women get on this ship?” he 
demands. “We have no passenger list 
except for the Professor. What is going 
on here behind my back?” There is a 
slowly rising tone to Malone’s voice 
usually heard by copilots who have no 
respect for the stress limitations of land¬ 
ing gears. I had always hoped he would 
use a little of that tone on Isabelle. 

“It seems the Professor collected more 
than rocks in Iceland. I would have no 
opinion as to how valuable these speci¬ 
mens will be to history.” Malone’s voice 
goes a little higher. 

“Do you have any idea what this 
means?” he says. “Does anybody have 
any idea?” 

“Exactly, no. But isn't it possible you 
will become involved in some litigation?” 

“I will become involved in more than 
that,” says Malone. “For the reason that 
besides the regular radio message to 
Savage, I sent a cable to Isabelle stating 
our arrival time. It is more than likely 
she will meet us at the airport.”* 

“Without a doubt you are concerned 
as to what Isabelle will think of this 
Hertha and Tina,” I said, mouthing the 
obvious while I am searching throughout 
my mind for some means to comfort him. 
“Surely she will understand you have 
nothing to do with these girls whatsoever. 
Surely even Isabelle will not be so obtuse 
as to doubt the word of a professor?” 

“Although she is most beautiful and 
wonderful, Isabelle can be very hasty 
and skeptical at times,” he says. 

After we finally land at Newark we 
taxi back up the runway very slowly. 
Not only is Savage standing there wait¬ 
ing, but of course Isabelle; and in addi¬ 
tion a delegation of some kind in which 
are intermingled newspaper photog¬ 
raphers and numerous men with beards 
not unlike the Professor's. I smelled 
calamity very strongly and I think Ma¬ 
lone did too. I chopped off the inboard 
engines and except for the dying whine of 
the gyro instruments, the ship was quiet 
for the first time in fifteen hours. 

“Now,” says Malone with great weari¬ 
ness, “the roof will cave in.” 

I MISSED the first part of what might 
be called the massacre at the gate be¬ 
cause I was busy setting the control 
locks and making final entries in the log 
book. When I finally climbed down 
from the ship, Malone was in the center 
of much confusion. The immigration in¬ 
spectors were very unhappy about Hertha 
and Tina. They were waving their hands 
up and down and sidewise very rapidly. 

The Professor was making out better. 
Various of the delegation were congratu¬ 
lating him, but their enthusiasm seemed 
to have affected his brain. Not once does 
he so much as mention Hertha and Tina, 


nor does he even recognize * 
istcncc. His popeyes have 4 
developed a blind spot to anyl 
anyone but the stones. 

“Gentlemen! Colleagues!” §• 
nounees in that booming voicc§< 
“Your greeting overwhelms me,9 
thankful that nature has endo§> 
with the physical strength to pi 
complete loss of our stones.” 

“History will reward you, F% 
Van Hayden,” says one of the#, 
Whilst they are unloading the stif , 
the Professor's friends arc oh( M 
ahing over each one. and MI 
arguing with the immigration inA 
trying to keep them from placing * 
in his custody, the newspaper f 
raphers are very busy men. It se<# 
have been sent to take pictures o 4 
and the dim view they took of st«i 
jeet matter has been change * 
Hertha and Tina consented to sift 
stones with their skirts pulled abcl 
knees. And don't think nylons m 
fashionable in Iceland. I must 
made the stones very, very intere w 
deed. I am observing all th #i 
pleasure when Isabelle spies me i 
the wing and comes running aroifi 
with the ball under her arm. 0 i 
persons I do not wish to band;# 
with at this moment. Isabelle is 'i 
It is useless to pretend I have 
covered there is something the^ 
with the landing gear. 


'W, 


HO are these creatures?” 


they get on the airplane?” She sta 
Hertha and Tina with a look desifi 
give them a bad impression of A# 
“What creatures?” I inquire n 
cently, trying to hide my head 1 
wheel well. 

“You know very well what Pm |i 
about,” says Isabelle. “Those gi | 
seem to think they own this airplfl 
the pilot too. There is somethiif* 
wrong here and if they are forei^ 
like I think they are, someone sho 4 
tainly turn them over to the Ff| 
think it is my patriotic duty . .1 
“Those are Hertha and Tina,” | 
rupt. “I cannot begin to pronoun p 
last names since they are Icelande 
“They don’t look like Eskimos I,#' 
she says very haughtily. Even (||0 
bred Isabelle is ignorant as to Ieel.l 
“Nevertheless, they are good fri Is 
this country.” 

“Much too good friends,” sa 1 
belle. “I suppose Malone has be( at 
good-will tour on an iceberg for i L* 
thirteen days and they are nieces coo 
Eskimo ambassador?” 

“They belong to the Professo H 
found them under some stones.” 

“Then why does he say he just t if 
all along they were friends of the # 
Why does he say these things right it 
front of everybody?” Her lowei p 
beginning to quiver. 

“These are questions I cannot a«r 
What the Professor says is a p - 
cation.” At this point in our eoi * 
tion bulb flashing begins. The new ip 
photographers have persuaded 1^ 
and Tina to throw their arms i * 
Malone making like he was their 1 
“Action! Give it a lot of action, J 
the cameramen yell. Hertha anc 
oblige by kissing Malone many tir f 
various parts of his face. It does N m 
very little good to push the girls aw;j 
the immigration officials are now ? 
ing because they think their pictur * 
also be in the papers and thus the * 
become characters of some imports e 


their neighborhoods. The photogr; 
are also laughing and Leo Sav; 
standing off to one side doing eor | 
able laughing on his own. Two p 
Isabelle and Malone, are not lau 
Isabelle pulls me out of the wheel v-t 
“I’m leaving this disgusting 
bition,” she says. “I have no ti 
waste on a Bluebeard! You can tej 
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(i ver that Malone, that our 
*g)S off for good. I do not care 
fV < makes a stick of furniture since 
■hot keep his mind on it anyway 
i |g;— or ten girls for all I know — in 
pit. I do not care if he keeps on 
I ever. I do not care to see the 
4 n, if he can be called a man! 
\ finishes his bacchanalia, you 
1 1 m that!” 

|»ff in the night. M y protest that 
,*.ice is strictly circumstantial is 
hrd, although I must confess I 

* » been a trifle slow in getting to 
»ol. It is peculiar how a few 

* 1 elay in mouthing certain words 
4,0 a trip to the African Gold 
■is not so peculiar that the news 

* lie's displeasure reaches the 
~^irs of Leo Savage—and he also 

s into the night. 

)NE finally caught up with Sav- 
the next afternoon while 1 am in 
jp trying to steal International 
so my applications for another 
ok pretty. Malone busts in the 
throws the morning papers on 
i desk. 1 have seen these papers 
P distressed by them, but not so 
Malone. They are full of pic- 
him and Hertha and Tina, and 

S the pictures is some very im- 
writing which says how Ma- 
H>uaded the girls to immigrate to 
* as ambassadresses of good will, 
f y are vivacious, and how no- 
i-’ws what to do with them on ac- 
one can bear to break up such 
tic idea. 


e resigns in numerous expressive 
fore Savage opens his mouth. 


' 


When he is through, Savage's hands take 
off* from the desk on a slow reconnais¬ 
sance flight of the office. 

“But it's wonderful publicity,” he says. 
“International Airways is mentioned at 
least once in every one of those stories. 
Only the Professor is kicking because the 
stones aren't mentioned.” 

“Hang the Professor!” says Malone. 
“It's Isabelle Pm worried about. She 
won’t even talk to me on the phone ex¬ 
cept to say our marriage could not take 
place even if we were the last two peo¬ 
ple left on earth by some atom bomb.” 

"Tin very sorry to hear that.” Savage 
says. “Now, Crocker, I'll be glad to 
square you with Isabelle and you may 
depend on it that all will be honeysuckle 
and roses by tonight—but as a trusted 
friend, I must ask you for aid in return.” 
The smile goes off Malone’s face. 

“Of what nature?” he asks. 

“A flight of vital importance to the 
financial future of International leaves 
for the Gold Coast on Monday next. For 
this flight I am unable to obtain a suitable 
pilot.” 

“No !' 1 Malone slams his fist on the 
desk. “Nothing doing!” 

“Think of it. Crocker . . . the Gold 
Coast! Tom-toms beating in the sunlight. 
Planter's punches. A chance to bring 
home some of that Azores champagne. 
To be drunk at your wedding to Isabelle 
... a girl l would hate to see you lose!” 

Which is why I and Malone are sit¬ 
ting here on the Gold Coast which is in 
the horse latitudes, swatting mosquitoes 
and hoping the natives don't beat the 
complete hell out of our laundry . . . and 
never, never mentioning professors. 

The End 



CARL ROSE 


There’s A Trick To It 


BY JOHN MULHOLLAND 


Many glass bottles have very tiny holes in them, the magician 
11s his audience. These holes, he continues to explain, are so mi- 
ute that liquid cannot pass through them and they are invisible 
> the eye. The only way that the holes can be discovered is by 
lowing against the glass, because the air, he assures his listeners, 
ill go through the holes. Picking up a bottle, the magician begins 
) blow against its sides to test it for holes. After blowing on the 
ottle for some time, as he twists it around, he announces that he 
as located holes in the glass and, as often happens, two of the holes 
re directly opposite each other. If he wishes to make his story a 
it more elaborate, the magician may, with his fountain pen, put 
vo dots of ink on opposite sides of the bottle as indicating the po¬ 
tions of the holes. He offers to prove that air will pass through the 
ottle. For his demonstration he lights a match and holds it in the 
ir, then with the other hand holds the bottle in a direct line between 
ne match flame and his puckered lips. The magician blows and 
ie air puts out the flame of the match. 

As designers of airplanes and automobile bodies know, and very 
?w other people realize, air naturally travels around a curved sur- 
ace. The yam about the invisible holes in the bottle is told merely 
3 give the spectators something to think about. When the magician 
>lows against the curved surface of the bottle, the air will go right 
round the bottle and extinguish the flame just as readily as though 
he bottle were not held between the lips and the match. 
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Tooled leather belt with finely-worked 
Buckle, $5. Steerhorn wallet, $7.50. 
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SO YOU WANT TO BE PRESIDEN 

Continued from page 15 
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professor. He ought to know a lot about 
farming. He should have been an avid 
student of international affairs before 
going to the White House. 

In other words, he should know some¬ 
thing about every phase not only of 
American life, but of the economics and 
thoughts of the other nations in the 
world. And all this in addition to main¬ 
taining the best possible balance between 
the party platform on which he was 
elected, his own principles and the pro¬ 
priety of the moment. 

At 10 a.m. the President talks with a 
Texas congressman who wants him to do 
something right away to stop the Mexi¬ 
can hoof-and-mouth disease from cross¬ 
ing the border. At 10:15 the Secretary 
of Labor comes in to discuss an impend¬ 
ing strike. He wants the President to 
issue a statement. 

At 10:30 a smiling Catholic bishop 
asks him to accept a degree from his 
school. And at 10:45 a Maine senator 
wants him to pose for pictures with the 
first Maine salmon catch of the season. 

So it goes throughout the day, and 
often into the night. The telephone rings 
often. Calls come from only the most 
important people; a legislative leader 
reporting on the status of a major bill up 
in the House for vote, the party chairman 
asking approval of a prospective ambas¬ 
sador, the president of a huge industrial 
empire with an idea for labor-manage¬ 
ment peace. 

Because of conferences and telephone 
calls, there are hundreds of papers to be 
signed, letters to be dictated, speeches to 
be written, reports to be read. 

And all of this every day, every hour. 
Sometimes the paper work piles so high 
that a President has to take voluminous 
reports to bed with him. He reads until 
his mind is dizzy with facts and opinions; 
then thankfully, wearily, drops off to 
sleep. 

The daily parade of people through 
the President’s office with their hands 
figuratively outstretched makes some 
Chief Executives bitter, others callous, 
all of them tired. 

President Cleveland once wrote a 
friend: “I am sick at heart and perplexed 
in brain. I almost think the professions 
of my friends are but the means they 
employ to accomplish personal, selfish 
ends. Henceforth I must have no 
friends.” 

Mr. Truman discovered to his sorrow 
that a President has to eliminate a cer¬ 
tain type of “friend” as rapidly as he 
is acquired. The day after he became 
President, he heard that a close friend 
and former associate had printed busi¬ 
ness cards immediately, pointing out an 
earlier connection with the Truman War 
Investigating Committee of the Senate. 
This particular man had a chance for a 
big job in the Truman Administration 
until the President discovered that he had 
commercialized on his contact. 

The Most-Sought-After Job 

’Still, the lure of being President knows 
no equal in this country. Men suffer ex¬ 
treme indignities and even the threat of 
poverty to seek the job. The main at¬ 
traction, of course, is prestige; the impe¬ 
tus, a love of power. A President may 
be completely hamstrung by an opposi¬ 
tion Congress, but he still has unmatched 
national power, crowds still turn out in 
city streets to cheer him and he always 
feels an almost holy sense of responsi¬ 
bility to the nation, whether his fulfill¬ 
ment of that responsibility is bungling or 
masterful. 

Anyone planning to run for President 
might be well advised to put this sort of 
advertisement in the papers: “Wanted: 
Mature man, educated, witty, politically 


smart, pleasant personality, 
loyalty, to serve as senior seen! 
w'orth $100,000 a year but cani 
$10,000. Must be willing to v, 

15 hours daily, including nights i 
off or vacations. But travel c 
Be prepared to take much blar 
criticism and ridicule. Should \ 
tience capable of listening to i| 
of complaints. Ability to say 
lutely necessary.” 

Which is an approximate id < 
duties and responsibilities of t 
House secretariat today. L,. 

The top man in the White Hoi 
tariat is the front man, the ha 
the so-called appointment or sif 
retary. This is not to diminish tl 
tance of his other colleagues, si i 
press secretary or the couns< 
President. But it is a simple 
aside from seniority, the top se< 
the man who makes the Presici 
gagements, sees that they run oni 
and, even more important, sey 
best of his ability that the 
the Chief Executive is not wast-( 
wrong people. 


Secretary Works Long Hi 


He is literally the ringmaste! 
daily show that revolves ard 
President’s office. 

The mechanics of the secretarl 
are simple, but strenuous. Whei| 
Aubrey Hastings went to work I 
dent Hoover, he asked an old- 
the staff what the office hou 
“From 7 a.m. till midnight, ex| 
nights when we work late,” he 

Almost equal hours are worke 
President’s press secretary. The [ 
retary must be on duty day ail 
because we, the people, must kn| 
must know from day to day 
President weighs and how he is| 
We must know the size of his sq 
the condition of his stomach, 
longs to us. 

The people know the size of I 
the color of his pajamas/ If he 
late the night before and comes I 
looking a little puffy around ti| 
Richard Doe in Seattle knous 
an hour that the President is 
strain. 

Yes, we, the people, know, 
who's courting his daughter. If I 
two successive dates with the sail 
they’re engaged. If his son go! 
night club, we know before daylif 
many drinks he had, what he saiJ 
girl friend and how much he tip] 
attendant in the washroom. 

We not only read and hear til 
we see it too. If the President goel 
ming outside the White House pi 
click of the press camera blends " 
the gentle roll of the waves, the 
the newsreel shutter sings with the| 
in the palms. 

And when he fishes, the telephcl 
winks at him from not far awa.l 
flash bulb, the typewriter and the ! 
phone are always at his side. As t| 
Mr. Roosevelt once blurted out in [ 
of tortured resentment against his| 
a goldfish bowl, “The reporters aD 
tographers will never be satisfies] 
they follow me to the bathroom.” 

Between the public and the Presl 
a middleman who in these times is f 
as the White House press secretar 
unhappy job is trying to keep the 
represented by the reporters and p 
raphers, and the President pacific 
pleased. The right kind of twent; r ‘ 
hour publicity on everything a Pn 
does has become requisite to his p 1 
survival. 

If there is any man around the * 
House who should NOT be a yes i * 
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THINGS 


can irritate you more, day in and day 


i than a clock that you can’t depend upon. Which 
explains the enormous popularity of Westclox. Utterly 




to J 


■« I 



lid of temperament and tantrums, they just go quietly 
ht their business of telling you the truth year after year. 
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LOGAN ELECTRIC ALARM 


DUNBAR ELECTRIC WALL CLOCK 


OiNBAR Electric Wall Clock—self-start- 
'tJ Beautiful design, molded plastic case 
i ad forward for easier reading. A 
ridly face in your kitchen. Choice of 
te, red, green or ivory finish—$5.95. 


LOGAN Electric Alarm is one of the 
most attractively styled of all Westclox. 
Lacquered metal case, ivory finish, two- 
tone dial. With cheerful bell alarm, 
$5.95. Luminous dial, a dollar more. 


^TCIOX, lo Solle-Peru, Illinois; in Conada, Western Clock Co., ltd. Peterborough, Ont. *Reg. U. S. Potent Office 
prices quoted do not include tax and are subject to change 
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EXCITED 


MILLIONS 



It 
| 

c 

T heue’s an amazing new Hudson—a new kind of ear that .1 
a nation—a car you ought to see right away! 


are sat/mg, 

This time its 

Hudson 

THE CAR YOU STEP DOWN INTO/” 


Here’s a hint of the fascinating things in store for you: tli 
only five feet from ground to top, but with more inside hi I 
and roomier seats than in any other mass-produced car bu | 

Hudson is the only American-built car you step down ii | 
entering, not up on—yet it maintains road clearance. 

IV 3 

Hudson's new, all steel Monobilt body-and-framc* is the only it 
construction that completely encircles you. even outside I 
wheels, with a rugged, box-steel foundation frame. 


You ride within this frame—cradled between axles—not on h| 
frame as in other cars. And as you ride. Hudson’s eomhiif 
unique construction and comfort features gives you a sensatiot 
safety and serene, smooth going unlike anything you’ve know 

You’ll want to try this ride—and you’re invited to do just t 
the eager power in Hudson’s all-new Super-Six engine—t 
powerful six built today—or the masterful Super-Eight. Try a • 
gear shifting in forward speeds as provided by Hudson’s 
Master” transmission. 


fl 

I 

I 


When you do this, your own good judgment will tell you, “ll 
it’s Hudson—for me!" Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit ll 


YOU RIDE WITHIN A BASE FRAME , NOT ON TOP OF 


Hudson with its all steel Monohilt body- 
and-frnme* introduces a new era in 
motor-car design. Seats and floor have 
been moved down to harmonize with the 
new lower top. You get the safety of 


girder protection all around, e\ \ 
the rear wheels—with eveiy u , 
into one solid structure tha 
unusual ruggedness and stali 
minimizes the need for sendee! 



Eight body styles in a Super Series and the Commodore Custom Series. Your choice , 121 h.p. all-new Super-Six or 12S h.p. improved 
Super-Eight engine. Ten rich body colors . Two special colors or five two-tone combinations—white sidewall tires—at slight extra cost. 


Afew Atbafeo/? 
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cretary. Steve Early in open 
Ijjences would on occasion 
jjr. Roosevelt while he was 
^ h would whisper in the Presi- 
Mr. Roosevelt would then 
\ \ f arms and say, “Well, Steve 
iVwrong; that it didn't happen 
1 have to accept Steve's ver- 
s/s 

,r against which a press secre- 
, jard constantly is having his 
i temper in front of reporters, 
k iow angry they may make 

. ortly after some newspapers 
| stories about his daughter 
|iich he found highly annoy- 
conference of correspond- 

you as Woodrow Wilson 
jne President,' 1 he said. 

>ed to the reports about his 
I id then said sharply, “This 
The next time, 1 shall do 
ther indignant father would 
inch the man who prints it in 

Mr. Truman went even fur- 
'ilson in denouncing one of 
leading columnists to his 
rning to beat him physically 
J d anything more about the 
ibers of his family, 
tent Wilson said, any father 
lignant over gossip printed 
(laughter. But what he and 
lents forget is that the mo- 
take the oath of office, they 
tether they want to or real- 
ally all vestiges of privacy, 
hey lose their privacy, so do 
their immediate family. It is 
but true. It is a situation 
many Presidents on public 
efore they leave the White 

he President's toughest jobs 
esult of the flood of mail that 
the White House every day. 
it comes in at a rate of five 
and letters a day. Each letter 
€ contents noted and disposed 
one of a number of official 
nly an infinitesimal percent- 
letters addressed to him are 
modern President, 
any of the replies sent out 


by the White House are merely form let¬ 
ters signed by a member of the staff. At 
the same time, many with the President's 
signature are not written by him. But 
the White House for many years has not 
duplicated his signature. A member of 
the staff will draft a letter for his signa¬ 
ture, but no one ever signs his name for 
him. Consequently, a President has to 
write his name hundreds of times a day. 
Mr. Truman estimates that he puts his 
signature on paper, parchment and pic¬ 
tures more than two hundred times every 
twenty-four hours. 

This actually amounts to a lot of valua¬ 
ble time wasted because many of the 
papers requiring Presidential signature 
could well be signed by some other offi¬ 
cial of the government. The President, 
for instance, still has to sign the com¬ 
missions issued to all regular officers of 
the armed forces, and all government 
officials whose posts require commis¬ 
sions. 

President Taft said the signing of com¬ 
missions was “the greatest manual duty 
the President has to perform.'' 

The Ever-Present Fear of Assassination 

But one of the toughest beatings the 
President takes is psychological. It must 
be a horrible feeling to stand in front of 
a large crowd and know that at any mo¬ 
ment someone might whip out a gun and 
fire at you. 

There you are, the President. The ap¬ 
plause is deafening as you rise to speak. 
You try to smile and nod graciously. 
The ball park is jammed and you can 
see thousands of hands clapping vigor¬ 
ously. 

Immediately in front of the platform 
where you, the President, stand, you see 
three serious young men. Each has his 
right hand in his topcoat pocket, and you 
know that his hand is gripped around the 
butt of a ,38 pistol. They look not at 
you but at the people. 

These three men are on your side. 
They'll give their lives to save yours. 
Far back in the ball park you can see 
similar young men with their right hands 
pocketed. Their eyes rove restlessly from 
person to person. Hawklike, they watch 
every motion of the crowd. You realize, 
too, that behind you are standing some 


W\> 


“That's where Pop and I saw the ball game Saturday—" 

BARNEY TOBET 




The choice of automotive 
engineers for use in their own cars... 
There could be no more 
trustworthy guide for you 
in choosing your motor oil. 




rUdf Jrom - L - 

the flight tt grtuit crudt oil ut tht world I 


cwttiui mmi (' fmsTiiuBj tu« cun n uacui«i 
iukwu i s Finn rntt 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 

Oil City, Pennsylvania 


For your protection, only oils mode 
from 100% Pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude which meet our rigid 
quality requirements are entitled to 
carry this emblem, the registered 
badge of source, quolity ond 
membership in our Association. 



A nation-wide poll of automotive engineers by an in¬ 
dependent research organization reveals that IN 
THEIR OWN CARS these experts use Pennsylvania 
Motor Oils more than 2Vi tol over any other type of oil. 
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MR. WILLIAM LESCAZE. DISTINGUISHED ARCHITECT AND CITY PI *’ 


Enjoy Lord Calvert in your next highball and discover 
the most genuinely pleasant drink you have ever tasted. 
For here is a whiskey so truly distinguished ... so rare... 
so smooth.. .so mellow... that it is expressly intended for 


those who appreciate the finest. And for those who wa * 
give the finest, Lord Calvert is the one gift that says..T 
a Man of Distinction!” Now available in a royal blue gift c * 
for birthdays, anniversaries, for gift occasions the year aro> 


LORD CAIVEET 

LORD CALVERT IS A CUSTOM BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 
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ahois in the world, ready to 
[pvolvers in your defense, 
i -ok at these alert agents of 

> States Secret Service, your 
^ctors, your mind may go 

> >vords of one of your prede¬ 
ll ;sident Taft who once said, 
p is determined to kill a Presi- 
iwilling to give up his life for 
protection will save him/’ 

I ecret Service agents assigned 
l ent went to the White House 
puard Teddy Roosevelt. The 
ite House detail consisted of 
)uring the recent war, the 
-gents on the White House 
eaped to seventy. Now the 
ftrength of between fifteen 
prevails again. 

: Service detail is augmented 
ie White House police force 
i s all the gates to the grounds 
i es to the house and offices 

|bt. 

protected are modern Pres- 
they sometimes are irritated 
i:nce of the SS men. When a 
(comes President, his first re- 
Secret Service men usually 
prise, which often turns into 
Most Presidents, however, 
fgned eventually to the quiet 
I who are never more than a 
iy at any hour of the day or 

|tt the door of his office. An- 
at a point of easy control in 
between the house proper 
pe. Agents also are scattered 
rest of the establishment, 
the entrances and checking 
ney come and go. 

| Service Always on Job 

President leaves the White 
[gent rides in the car with him. 
►ident walks, one agent and 
|re walk a few steps behind 
special Secret Service car al- 
instantaneous call. 

| everywhere a President goes, 
the Secret Service go with 

bple could not stand the star- 
[lent takes when he leaves the 
I don’t see how he gets 
jt of parties when most of 


the other guests spend a great portion of 
the evening gaping at him. The worst ex¬ 
ample of this 1 ever saw occurred shortly 
after Mr. Truman became President. 
With his wife and daughter, he went to a 
party given at the Mayflower Hotel by 
the American Newspaper Women’s 
Club. The Presidential family stood in a 
reception line for about an hour. Then 
the club officers escorted them to a box 
at the side of the ballroom. It would not 
have been so bad if there had been other 
boxes, as at the theater or a concert. But 
theirs was the only one. 

That “On-Display” Feeling 

When they were seated, the other 
guests crowded around the entrance to 
the box and just stood, staring. The Tru¬ 
mans stared back. It was horribly like a 
livestock auction where the prospective 
buyers gather around the animals before 
the bidding begins. 

I walked up to the edge of the crowd. 
The President saw me and crooked a 
beckoning finger. 

“We certainly are on display, aren’t 
we?’’ he said with a laugh. Then he 
started talking about something else. 

The thing that impressed me was that 
he was not mad. 

Periods of war naturally restrict the 
movements of a President as in the cases 
of Wilson, F.D.R. and Mr. Truman. But 
history seems to prove that if a Chief 
Executive wants more opportunity to 
move about Washington without attract¬ 
ing much attention, he should go out 
more often. 

Undoubtedly if a President could be 
seen frequently about the city, he would 
attract less attention. And the problem 
would be simpler for the Secret Service 
because fewer people would be drawn to 
him in public if there's not much novelty 
in seeing him. 

The way things are now, a President 
would cause a traffic jam if he walked 
from the White House to one of the 
near-by stores to buy a tie or some hand¬ 
kerchiefs. If he tried to go to the theater 
without a heavy guard and much ad¬ 
vance planning, he’d be hopelessly 
mobbed by autograph seekers. His an¬ 
swer is to stay home most of the time. 

So you think you’d like to be Presi¬ 
dent, eh? 

The End 




“I think they should do something to pre¬ 
vent the spread of Communism in Russia” 


for April 24, 1948 




G ft£ATA/£H/Ml&/CAl COM££>y 

AISlQny 


£/e>ves?popa/ar mus/c stars ••• 


«*? 

SOfii, VOi/fZ 
ALL-77A4£' 
<2000 T//W£ 

WATCH AOfS- 



sK 


/or mG'/oc/c/ time of t/ovr //Ze> / 


ftoy/iOGtts starring in "PECOS BILL" 
and singing "Blue Shadows." 



0SN/V/S0AV dramatizes "JOHNNY 
APPLESEED" and sings'The Apple Song." 

TH£AN0/l£WS S/ST&tS 

in the delightful, comical story, "LITTLE TOOT." 

r#AA/C£S lANGfONO sings about a 
young love affair in beautiful "WINTERTIME." 

ARSOPY MARTTAf and his Orchestra 
jiving the fast-moving "BUMBLE BOOGIE." 

£77t£L SM/TH plays the rhythmic, 
high-voltage "BLAME IT ON THE SAMBA." 

EC/0&Y G4A/&/C sings "Melody Time" 
and acts as musical master of ceremonies. 

WAP/A/G'S PENMSYLMMAAfS 
SONS 0£TN£P/ON£££S 
7N£ OiNN/NG StST££S 
JACK, f/NA at the piano 

LUANA PATT£Ma/i(f BOBBY DG/SCOLL 


fyr these > 
gong tttfc 


Color by Technicolor 
Released through RKO Radio Pictures 
© WDP 


"MELODY TIME" 

BLUE SHADOWS ON THE TRAIL 
"PECOS BILL" 
and many others 


mi 




















































Will Joe McCarthy try to play the dugout 
despot with temperamental Ted Williams? 
The answer can add to pennants or chaos 


Though a strict disciplinarian, Joe McCarthy knows when to go easy on baseball’s problem children 


B EMUSED Boston is under the misappre¬ 
hension, now that Joe McCarthy has 
emerged from his pastoral retirement* and 
come into its life, that two situations of enduring 
significance are sure to develop: 

One, Ted Williams will become a chastened char¬ 
acter or he will be chased out of Fenway Park by. 
said Mr. McCarthy and, two, Mr. McCarthy’s mys¬ 
tic qualities as a manager guarantee that Red Sox 
pennants will flow through the Hub as steadily as 
the River Charles. 

It should be made clear that these are pure hy¬ 
potheses. That bright new world, for which the 
cornerst6ne presumably was laid when the man 
who is known as Marse Joe succeeded Joe Cronin 
as Red Sox manager, will continue to have the same 
old gimmicks in it. 

Cronin, an amiable Irishman who babied Wil¬ 
liams, did as well last year as he could be expected 
to do when strong arms belonging to Pitchers Tex 
Hughson, Dave Ferriss and Mickey Harris became 
spavined. 


McCarthy, a sixty-one-year-old introverted Irish¬ 
man with an acidulous personality that vaguely re¬ 
sembles an unripe persimmon, will do no better 
unless he receives substantial assistance from the 
front office or discovers a new source of corpuscular 
energy with which to revitalize this trio of aching 


arms. 


These are undeniable propositions. They were 
pointed up by the haste with which the Red Sox 
rushed into the market place hardly a month after 
Joe transferred his genius to Boston. In the biggest 
deal engineered by the Red Sox in recent years, Mc¬ 
Carthy secured Pitcher Jack Kramer and long-ball 
hitting infielder Vern Stephens from the Browns 
for seven players and cash. Bill DeWitt of St. Louis 
described the cash as “a substantial amount.” 

McCarthy is a good manager. But he’s no better 
than any other manager with good material. How 
successful he’ll be without the aid and comfort of 
an aged-in-the-Weiss farm system, such as pro¬ 
duced a steady flow of outstanding Yankee players 
Joe led to eight pennants and seven World Se¬ 


ries titles, is something that interests all obs 

Among these are Tom Yawkey, who’ll L 
open his wallet far beyond the SICK),000 mar> 
paying McCarthy to win pennants in the nej 
years. Another with more than academic ir 
is Jimmy Dykes, formerly of the White Sox 
once characterized McCarthy as a push-ti 
manager. 

Either of these gentlemen may have to eat 
for his next Thanksgiving dinner. One th: 
certain, however. Williams will not be one <| 
courses served at this ignominious fare. 

McCarthy is a practical man. He knows on 
side his bread is buttered with base hits. Th' 
that he has always been connected with a n 
league team that owned gobs of money and wa: 
ing to spend same for replacements proves tha 

You don’t find replacements for Williams 1 ' 
under mulberry bushes, however. McCarthy 
fully aware of this as he is of the fallacious di| 
gossip that Williams either will knuckle und 
be traded. 

Through the years McCarthy has been pictur ’ 
some sort of baseball Buddha before whose s.| 
altar all his players had to prostrate therns* 
Characters, individualists, rowdies and malingi 
so the story goes, could not play for McCarthy 


Problem Players Who Had to Be Humore 


t 


This is sheer nonsense. McCarthy never 1 
away a problem child who had talent without 
ting his equal in return. He traded Johnny Alle 
received Monte Pearson and Steve Sundra for U 
and Pearson, incidentally, was one of the gas'i 
outstanding hypochondriacs. Lefty Gomez w;ic 
pliable infant, but he threw hard and McCii) 
gave him a loose halter. Babe Ruth wasn’t a' * 
to telling off his manager. But McCarthy was k 
enough to prescribe no rules for Ruth, who li\ a 
thoroughly unfettered existence. So did li 
Wilson. 

The point is, Joe may be a strict disciplina Q, 
but not for the men who keep his genius crt 
from going askew on his head. 

Williams, therefore, will continue to go haiL 
coatless, tieless and hitless into left if he so de» 
and despite Joe’s aversion to half-dressed plat 
Ted will sulk occasionally, pop off sporadically^ 
gambol on the green lackadaisically. He also ( 
remain the most feared and best hitter in base I 

Personality pitfalls still exist, though, and in 11 
are the elements of an eruption which can l* 
Boston quivering like a hot bass fiddle string. 

McCarthy is reluctant with compliments. Crc t 
who virtually reared Williams from an insolent x 
knew w f hen to apply the soft soap. He left Willi* 
alone when he thought it was necessary. At o 
times he called him Teddy boy and asked him al * 
his new fly rod or rifle. 

When Williams belted a pitch through the fish < 
defense used against him, Cronin was the firs o 
shake his left fielder’s hand and remind him w.h * 
great hitter he is. 

If you asked Joe why he permitted William c 
disregard the wide open spaces in left absolu: 
begging for two and three bases on push hits, Crc o 
answered with remarkable candor, “You ki 11 
what kind of a kid Ted is. He feels that shift b 
challenge to him and he’s going to prove he’s 
ter than it.” 

Williams will gTow a long gray beard be) c 


BY MILTON GROSS 


WHO Will Ml 
TEE Ml SOX ? 


PHOTOGRAPH FOR COLLIER'S BY DAVID PESKIN 
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itdn’t change the perforations 
55tar Quality” Oil Filter Element without 
•fits efficiency. These holes are just 
rsize, in number, and in spacing to accomplish 
■ii or tan t results: (1) to distribute the flow of 
'n evenly over the entire Element surface, and 
Jaintain the proper amount of flow through the 
• otton filtering material. 

► ow precisely "5-Star Quality” Oil Filters 
tfinents are engineered and built. And that’s only 
(great "5-Star Quality” features. 

or AC dealer about them. There’s a 
^Quality” Oil Filter or Replacement Element 
«ly every make of engine or oil filter. 
v,ire you see the AC Oil Filter Service Sign. 




Buy where you tee this sign 

MOTORS CORPORATION 

















































World War Memorial Tower in 
Byrd Park, Richmond, Va. 


J/iey JOwe Cats CSC RICHMOND RK 
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•.. for its unmatched advantages / its greater econon/ 
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Jeep 


&fat/oa 

WITH AIL STEEL BODY ANiT 


“Conforto e utilidade,” says the Brazilian. “Comfort, usefulness and safety,” echoes North 
America. In a dozen languages “Jeep” Station Wagon owners praise the smooth riding qualities, 
practical utility and low running cost of the first station wagon with an all-steel body and top. 
They like its roomy body, extra large windows, its road-leveling front-wheel suspension. 

The world over, people are finding that the “Jeep” Station Wagon more fully meets 
a variety of needs ... and for good reasons — 

The lasting finish and greater sajety oj the steel body - the wider usefulness mac, 

possible by removable seats ... the poiver and economy oj the famous “Jeep” Engine. 

WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO, OHIO, U.S.A. 


The famous Sugar Loaf at Rio de Janeiro 
looks down on “Jeep” Station Wagon. 
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ftf i pats his head, calls him Teddy 
or iscusses rifles, fishing rods or 

<1 hx. 

ir ie was with the Yankees, the 
s died him mister and respected 
s grasp of his business, but Mo¬ 
ver allowed any of them to get 
lim. He was a dugout despot 
ted on an impersonal player- 
-e elationship. Joe kept his men at 
igth. It was impossible to ap- 
i m as an equal. Rookies feared 
$ .heir problems to him, and vet- 
bame aware that McCarthy con- 
J s only job was to win ball games 
met as a wailing wall. 

jiyers who came up through the 
^rm system were geared to Joe's 
i They were well paid and if 
(f.y had a rule that no man could 
i the locker room before or after 
Avell, he shaved at home. 
is he notable exception of some 
r ng stars for whom rules were 
they were content to take Joe's 
ccentricities because, after all, 
e the ones who picked up the 
ries checks even as they were 
collecting the base hits, 
figured the checks were more 
e than a few kind words from 
they conceded readily, even be- 

f ning the pennant last season, 
cleared social atmosphere was 
asant under Bucky Harris than 
id been under McCarthy. 


I 


arthy Reluctant to Praise 


* difficult at times to appreciate 
«#iy’s prejudices. One evening 
I aring some of his players dis- 
r. golf outside the Yankees 1 St. 
*- rg, Florida, training hotel, he 

away from the group wonder¬ 
ed what had happened to the days 

• seball players talked baseball. 
m >ame season McCarthy switched 

timweiss from second to third 
e did a surprisingly good job at 
miliar base, but newspapermen 
with the club wanted Me* 
opinion on his performance, 
can't he play third base?' 1 Mc- 
sneered. “Anybody can. It’s 
►t position in the infield. Bluege 
for years with Washington and 
crossed his legs.” 
iss was one of McCarthy’s fa- 
but Joe adamantly refused to 
a few kind words in his behalf, 
t surprising. In 1941, when Joe 
( io hit in 56 straight games for a 
[cord, afternoon newspapermen 
had exhausted every angle of 


the story by the time he hit the forties. 

When DiMaggio reached Willie Keel¬ 
er’s 44-year-old mark by hitting safely 
in his 44th consecutive game, reporters 
sought an expression of opinion from his 
manager. 

“Nuts!” McCarthy responded. “I got 
lots of records. What do they mean?” 

When the interviewers persisted, Mc¬ 
Carthy said, “He’s great. Everybody 
knows it. What do you want me to say 
it for?” 

Although he was pampered and pro¬ 
tected in New York by newspapermen 
who had an abiding interest in the game, 
McCarthy regarded them as parasitic 
busybodies. He resented their questions 
and, if he answered at all, did so in a 
nagging voice that clearly reflected his 
reluctance to reveal any news. He was 
suspicious of any question and most 
questioners. 

He grunted his observations, and if a 
newspaperman asked him to repeat them, 
McCarthy made it obvious the scribe 
didn't know much about baseball any¬ 
way, so why bother? You always left 
an interview with McCarthy with the de¬ 
pressed feeling he considered the game 
was not a matter of public interest. 

This is a peculiar attitude for a man 
who is reported to have a fortune esti¬ 
mated at a half million, all of which came 
out of the buck tens left at the ticket 
wicket. 

On a September day in 1942 when the 
Yankees were so close to clinching the 
pennant they could have reached out and 
touched it with their bats, Arthur (Red) 
Patterson of the Herald Tribune took a 
seat in the dugout next to McCarthy, who 
was observing infield practice. 

Directly behind Patterson came Coach 
Art Fletcher, who handed McCarthy a 
line-up blank for the day's game. Joe 
started to inscribe the players’ names, but 
shoved the card behind his back, sud¬ 
denly whirled on Patterson and snapped, 
“How can a man get his work done 
around here with everybody sticking his 
nose where it doesn't belong?” 

The sequel to this story is that Patter¬ 
son later was hired by Larry MacPhail 
as the Yankees' traveling secretary and 
publicity man. It was his difficult duty 
to drain drops of news from McCarthy. 

Because Joe was inordinately success¬ 
ful with this approach to a free press in 
New York, it's unlikely he contemplates 
any change now. If he doesn’t, the power 
and the patience of the Boston press, 
which devotes itself breathlessly, freneti¬ 
cally and sometimes vitriolically to the 
Red Sox will be sorely tried. 

Boston sports reporters may not have 



e .it*** 


“Remember, gentlemen, there is no basis as yet for over¬ 
optimism. The entire thing is still in the laboratory stage” 


GARDNER REA 



There’s STYLE NEWS in 
Men ’s Slacks 


Solid colors are top choice this season. Newest 
earner is a silvery-grey. Goad in bath flannel and 
gabordine. Best worn with patterned grey Jackets 
ar plain blue flannel blazer. Combine perfectly 
with textured leather, crepe-soled moccasins. 


BY 



// 

YOUR STYLE SCOUT 


There’s style news in 
Rand shoes! 

M-M-M, WHAT STYLE, as a glance below will 
tell you. And there are plenty more like it in the 
new Rand line for spring. Shoes designed with a 
fresh newness . . . and built with fine leathers to 
give you long wear and slipper-like fit. See your 
Rand dealer soon and treat your feet to a pair of 
these gRand value* shoes. 


Also Randcraft Shoes for men 
and young men at lower prices 



FOR a RAND STYLE 

gRAND COMFORT 
gRAND VALUE 


Only choice cuts of fine skins ore used in Rond 
Shoes. Upper leothers ore corefully moted for 
texture, color and resistonce to stretch. Sole leoth¬ 
ers are cut only from the best part of the hide 
to assure better flexibility and wear. These oper¬ 
ations cost us more, toke more time, but moke 
Rond Shoes a much better shoe value for you. 


*gR AND value 


’"■Rand— 



the RAND shoe 

ALSO KAJVD UJIIOKS f'OK BOV« 

MADE BY THE WORLD'S LARGEST SHOEMAKERS 

ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RANO . DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY . ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


T's for April 24, 1948 
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cdhe second guess, but they’ve 
,ly efined it to an incisive art. 
VM Green, who had been with 
d ix upward of twenty years, was 
s e team’s trainer in November, 
teed his first taste of ink that is 
*j ith wormwood. Eddie Froelich, 
\Carthy hired in Green’s place, 
pFle, experienced, likable trainer, 
i liters treated Win’s replacement 
.g case of patricide. - 
n Boston writer sits down he puts 
I urs before opening his tvpe- 
c>e. There is Dave Egan, for 
le He is the columnist for the 
i,or which he swings a telling 
m Egan is a man of courage and 
uis. When the Red Sox won 
$ pennant in twenty years in 
6 n played a steady poison-pen 
o their skulls. 

[Finnegan of the American is 
vho has been known to work 
y into something approaching a 
i enzy. Huck is naturally of an 
4 ic bent on the subject of Boston 
* A Finnegan once snubbed or 
McCarthy would write a vow 
to pick at Joe’s hide with the 
less of a man cleaning a chicken 
his teeth, 
ji make little difference to Huck 
v thy wins or loses; Huck’s quill 

t arpened and ready to do battle. 

doCarthy practices the amiable 
wt the only sports-page reading he 
i,heart is the averages tabulated 
|r type. This would be a corn¬ 
s': trait, if true. Actually, Mc- 
ivnows reasonably well which 
ortray him as a visitation from 
and which are moved occasion- 
:at out his brains, 
ton, McCarthy also will have to 
fcwith the newly aroused public 
■ enthusiasm for the Braves, who 
>e making serious motions in the 
of the National League pen- 


lySouthworth, their manager, is 
V major-league pilot who owns a 
^n-and-lost percentage than Me* 
v n seven years with the Cardinals 
4 with the Braves, Southworth 
mipiled a .618 mark. McCarthy, 
dears’ with the Cubs and sixteen 
»h Yankees, has .614. 

£ this enviable record McCarthy 
tlr a graceful winner nor a good 
the occasion of more than one 
’> elebration, Joe has told off eer¬ 
ie spapermen who didn’t treat him 
actives becoming his record, 
e act is, Joe can’t abide criticism 


or even conversation on a losing day, as 
innumerable players, waiters, bartenders, 
Pullman porters, hotel maids, fans and 
writers have discovered to their humilia¬ 
tion. 

McCarthy even refuses to take spring¬ 
training defeats lightly. After an exhibi¬ 
tion loss to the Braves in Fort Lauderdale 
some seasons back, a waiter attempted to 
make small talk about that afternoon’s 
depressing activities. “You take care of 
the food around here and I’ll take care of 
the ball games,” McCarthy snarled. 

„ Joe a Hard Loser 

A disconsolate, lonely man with small 
grace for conversation, the whimsies or 
vagaries of life, McCarthy regards every 
bad break as a personal affront. When 
his club isn’t going right he takes refuge 
in insolence and insulting remarks. 

One murky day in Cleveland in May, 
1946, either defeat or dyspepsia was get¬ 
ting him down. He spent pregame prac¬ 
tice riding his own players, but once the 
game had started he couldn’t stand the 
saddle being transferred to his own back. 

A spectator seated in a box seat just 
to the right and slightly ahead of the 
Yankee dugout was enjoying a fine old 
time exercising his fan’s prerogative of 
needling McCarthy. 

McCarthy had special police sum¬ 
moned and ordered them to shut up the 
fan or throw him out. 

One of McCarthy’s first official acts 
with the Red Sox was to release Bill Zu- 
ber to Louisville. McCarthy obtained 
Bill for the Yankees in a trade with the 
Senators in 1943. During wartime, Zuber 
was adequate. Came the end of the war 
and the inevitable separation of men 
from boys, and this May, 1946, Cleve¬ 
land game—McCarthy’s last game as 
manager of the Yankees. 

Zuber threw a home-run ball. It was 
not the longest, but it certainly was the 
most effective homer ever struck because 
it not only defeated the Yankees but also 
drove McCarthy to his bed of pain and 
into retirement. 

This was the situation: The Yankees 
went into the ninth inning trailing 3-1, on 
May 20, 1946, at League Park, where the 
right-field fence can be reached with one 
short hop on a pogo stick. Nick Etten’s 
second homer of the game and one by 
Bill Dickey over the beckoning barrier 
put the Yankees back in the running. 

Zuber got the Indians’ first hitter on a 
ground ball. With two strikes on Ken 
Keltner he threw one outside. The left- 
field fence is a long-distance call from 
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Whistler*s famous portrait of his mother , painted 
three years after the Ollendorff Watch Co. was 
founded 8o years ago—in 1 868 . 
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NOW ... a Bubbler with 

REGULATED FLOW 

and Foot Pedal Control 

The 1948 Westlnghouse Water 
Coolers have an Automatic Si ream 
Height Regulalor, assuring you 
Constant, even How regardless of 
varialions in local water pressure. 
No more feeble dribbles or gushing 
geysers to hamper a convenient and 
sanitary drink of cool water. An- 
olher outstanding feature is the 
Fool Pedal Control. This and 1 lie 
Pressure Regulator are standard 
equipment on all Weslinghousc 
Pressure Water Coolers. All six 
Pressure Coolers and the Bottle 
Cooler, require only 14" x 14" of 
door space ... all carry the 5-Year 
Protection Plan.See themandolher 
members of this famous family 
at your Wesliiighoiise Supplier’s. 



WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
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home plate. Keltner really would have 
had to catch an inside pitch solidly to 
make it go all the way. He punched at 
the pitch, hit it over the right-field fence, 
and the ball game and McCarthy were 
gone. 

Joe remained in the dugout working 
himself up to a rage long after the field 
and the stands had cleared. That evening 
he became ill. He failed to appear on the 
field the following day. The next eve¬ 
ning the Yankees left for Detroit. The 
following day McCarthy had to be taken 
to his farm just outside of Buffalo. Two 
days later in Boston, MacPhail an¬ 
nounced Joe’s resignation and Dickey as 
the new manager. A few weeks later Zu- 
ber was sold to the Red Sox. 

It could be that Zuber personified to 
McCarthy the fretful war years when the 
Yankees who could hit, run and throw 
harder than any others in baseball were 
in service. The Yankees finished third in 
1944, fourth in 1945, and were six games 
behind the leading Red Sox but appar¬ 
ently going nowhere when Joe quit in 
1946. 

After so many years of being on top, 
McCarthy had developed into a perfec¬ 
tionist. He had come up to manage the 
Cubs after a lifetime in the bushes. He 
had dug grounders out of the rock fields 
of Scranton, Wilkes-Barre and points 
worse. He had racked his body on the 
bus circuit and punished his digestive 
system in one-armed eating joints. 

The nearest Joe had come to the big 
leagues as an infielder was a Federal 
League contract with Brooklyn. The out¬ 
fit folded before McCarthy could join it. 

After all that when he came up from 
Louisville in 1926, the haphazard pattern 
of the minors became anathema to him. 
He developed into a meticulous, demand¬ 
ing man. 

The Yankee farm system, however, 
dried up during the war. It couldn’t pro¬ 
duce anything but such mediocrities as 
Joe Buzas, Mike Milosevich, Bud Me- 
theny, Russ Derry, Mike Garbark and 
Monk Dubiel. The sight of them in 
Yankee suits was more than Joe’s soul 
could stand. 

Of course, MacPhail’s public and pri¬ 
vate pronouncements hastened Mc¬ 
Carthy’s decision to end it all. But when 
McCarthy decided he couldn’t win with 
the culls he had on hand, he lost interest 
in the proceedings. Once during this 
period, first baseman Nick Etten and 
McCarthy were tossed out of a game. 
“What the hell, Nick!” Joe said with res¬ 


ignation. “They’ll probably do better 
without us out there.” 

To a certain extent McCarthy was cor¬ 
rect. Operating under the same malig¬ 
nant MacPhailian influence, the Yankees, 
without McCarthy, did last season what 
he did not think they could do the one 
before. To be sure, Harris received effec¬ 
tive pitching from Frank Shea, Allie 
Reynolds and Joe Page. He also had a 
DiMaggio, who bore a striking resem¬ 
blance to the aggressive young man who 
helped McCarthy win six pennants. 

Last year was Shea’s first regular sea¬ 
son with the Yankees. He did, however, 
spend a few days with them in the early 
part of 1946. McCarthy’s greeting to 
Frank, who came into the dugout with 
his cap twisted to the side of his head, 
was, “Straighten that hat. You’re a ball¬ 
player, not a clown.” 

Harris didn't seem to mind if Shea 
wanted to be a buffoon, mimic and dress¬ 
ing-room laugh producer. As a by¬ 
product, Shda also won fourteen games 
during the season and two in the World 
Series. 

Pitcher Victim of Verbal Outburst 

McCarthy’s last words to Page also are 
remembered by the Yankees, who made 
an extra $6,000 in the World Series, be¬ 
cause Harris had the presence of mind to 
turn Page into a relief pitcher, and Page 
had the presence of body to participate 
in fifty-six games, twenty-eight of which 
the Yankees won with Joe in there at the 
end. This, of course, was before he ham¬ 
strung the Dodgers in the deciding Series 
game. 

Had McCarthy remained with the 
Yankees a few days longer than he did, 
however, Harris would not have had 
Page at all. 

On the plane trip to Detroit, which was 
to be McCarthy’s last with the team, Mc¬ 
Carthy gave Page a tongue-lashing that 
embarrassed everybody who heard it. He 
indicated clearly that Page was going 
back to the minors, but the pitcher didn’t 
seem to think that was a fate worse than 
death. He was too chagrined at having 
been dressed down publicly. 

It will be interesting to note this sum¬ 
mer what effect their last meeting will 
have on their next one. Will McCarthy's 
managerial genius be able to counteract 
Page’s fast ball? If it does it will be the 
first time in the history of baseball that 
mind won out over matter. 

The End 
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. FHE FARMER'S BEST FRIEND 



Continued from page 19 


uLwise) has been in the mid- 
r re is also a large, loud and 
i .svative segment in the Far 
h,i is still growing. Eighty-five 
’ he grangers operate “family- 
[s, and a majority of them 
principal income from dairy¬ 
ing the backs of this kind of 
the Grange is occasionally 
^nt with other farm groups. 
Bureau Federation—largest 
but including some members 
farmers—is strongest among 
, otton growers and Middle 
tin growers and cattle feeders; 
y Union is much smaller, and 
|iefly in the Dakotas, Kansas 
rka; and the National Council 
is’ Co-operatives represents 
trprises rather than individ- 


sed “Scarcity” Theory 

here the Grange stands, the 
nion sometimes seems “just a 
The Grange also thinks the 
.au Federation was wrong in 
the “economy of scarcity” 
the 1930s, under which pigs 
tered and crops plowed un- 
ect prices. Actually, though, 
to Grange leaders, the “Big 
lobbies agree perfectly on 
out of ten. 

f the things the Grange has 
are pretty much taken for 
ay—rural free delivery, par- 
stal savings banks. Some- 
hing for farmers, the Grange 
others 1 toes. It has supported 
of discriminatory laws regu- 
taxing the sale of oleomarga- 
isibly to • “protect the dairy 
gainst the unfair competition 
substitutes.” 

srtave called it bluenosed for its 
► tc^utlaw the sale of cigarettes in 
fi ind for its more recent support 
l tion. It is against the union- 
f arm labor. Being chiefly an 
myn of landed proprietors, it ap- 
wpncerned about one crisis on 
-ie desperate plight of migratory 
*6 ers, as documented last year in 
•i* 1 series by Howard Whitman. It 
tvkedly content to enjoy govern- 
•orted floors under farm prices 
mes, but opposes ceilings on 
way items as wheat in times 

# resent. 

#naybe we ought to own up to 
th Carolina granger conceded 
armers probably don't fight 
or business any more’n the 
chamber of commerce fight 

>ses farm subsidies, believing 
pply and demand are out of 
u better all around to subsidize 
♦$, bringing into the market peo- 
otherwise would have to do with¬ 
es fought land exploitation by 
mers, such as those in the 
who have brought on the 
R a new dust bowl by plowing 
is>f acres of grazing lands to cash 
K wheat bonanza. It lobbied for 

• Food and Drug Act, the Wool 
Labeling Act and the Packers 
yards Act—all protections for 

a 


•I 

il 

*jv 


3rf 


certainly been a big factor in 
its own members in soil con- 
crop diversification and other 
s calculated to help your kid- 
^ours in the maintenance of eat- 
abit. 

now the Grange is looking 
knows its members are under 
With facilities, acreages and 
ct»n way up during and since the 
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war, what's going to happen if foreign 
relief or domestic consumption suddenly 
turns normal? Will farmers find them¬ 
selves overextended? 

With that in mind the Grange has been 
plumping for three “lines of defense” 
against another farm-price disaster like 
the one that followed World War I. 
These are: 

1. Improving the distribution and 
merchandising of farm products, to 
“push” plentiful items while conserving 
scarce ones; 

2. Government-fixed “flexible floors” 
under farm prices, to control production 
and profit by offering higher or lower 
percentages of an accepted parity; 

3. A government-operated “stop loss” 
program to prevent panic-inspired short¬ 
term fluctuations in prices. 

Putting these across is the problem of 
the national officials and staff experts 
who occupy two floors of the eight-story, 
$292,000 Grange Building in Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. Albert S. Goss, re-elected a 
few months ago for his fourth two-year 
term as national master and J. T. Sand¬ 
ers, legislative counsel, are the outfit's 
registered lobbyists. Fred Bailey, an ex- 
United Press reporter, hands them some 
adroit assists behind the scenes. 

Both the Grange and the Farm Bureau 
Federation, according to several Wash¬ 
ingtonians we talked to, are now so well 
entrenched that farm-bloc congressmen 
frequently come to them for opinions 
and even for assistance in research and 
bill drafting—a situation that must make 
other lobbyists as jealous as sophomores 
on junior prom night. As evidence of 
Grange eminence, its entire annual Pro¬ 
gram for Agriculture has been inserted in 
the Congressional Record at public ex¬ 
pense every year for many years by some 
farm-minded lawmaker, most often by 
Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas. 

The Grange has no trouble with the 
Department of Agriculture, either. Its 
only problem has been to make sure that 
it has as much inside track in the Depart¬ 
ment as the Farm Bureau Federation, 
since Henry Wallace put on pretty much 
of a Farm Bureau show there. 

In this healthy atmosphere the Grange 
is aware of, but definitely not self-con¬ 
scious about, its members' recent eco¬ 
nomic gains. 

If you mention high food prices, Goss 
points out that foreign relief has a direct 
bearing on prices and that people here 
are simply eating more and better than 
ever before. 

To see what all this means to individ¬ 
ual grangers, we looked in on North 
Carolina, where in each of the past two 
years the Grange has made its greatest 
organizational gains. 

A Bit Chesty of Accomplishments 

Sandwiched between Virginia and 
South Carolina, the 500-mile-wide Tar¬ 
heel State has been called “a vale of 
humility between two mountains of con¬ 
ceit.” We didn’t find it that way. The 
grangers we saw in the heart of the 
Piedmont country were cocky about 
the organization’s accomplishments and 
content with their own. * 

The impression they dished up is that 
a good state organization does grangers 
about as much good as the national order 
does. In North Carolina, for example, it 
was largely instrumental in having a gen¬ 
eral sales tax substituted for the state 
land tax in 1931; then it helped to get 
such items as seeds and fertilizers ex¬ 
empted from the sales tax. Ungenerous 
city people claim that the farmers thus 
sneaked out from under a fair share of 
taxation, but the grangers are happy. 

They’re even happier about the state’s 
Rural Electrification Act—passed in 
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SHIRTS SPORT WEAR PAJAMAS 
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White Broadcloth With “Locked In” Lustre 


of Imported Egyptian Cotton 

60 % stronger by lest * Ihon 

shirts at the some ond even 
higher prices. The natural, Iasi* 
ing lustre of Egyptian cotton 
makes the fabric richer. 

Demand value... demand 
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Keep regular this healthful way 

Generations of Americans have taken 
lemons for health and generations 
of doctors have recommended them. 

They’re among the richest sources of 
vitamin C; supply valuable amounts 
of Bi and P. They help prevent colds. 

They alkalinize, aid digestion. And 
lemon in water, when taken daily 
first thing on arising, is all that most 
people need for prompt, normal 
elimination. 

Lemon in water is not a purgative. 

It simply helps your system regulate 
itself. Not too sharp or sour, it has 
just enough tang to be refreshing— 
clears the mouth, wakes you up. Try 
lemon in water yourself! Give it time 
to establish regularity for you. 

Sunkist 

LEMON in WATER 

— first thing on arising 



JUICE OF ONE 
FRESH LEMON 


I N A GLASS 
OF WATER 


FIRST THING 
ON ARISING 






1935 a few months before the similar 
federal statute, and after four years of 
Grange outcry for it. At that time only 
12,000 farms in the state had electricity, 
as compared with 160,000 now. And 
thanks to a 1945 amendment (also backed 
by the Grange) telephones on the state’s 
farms have increased from 12,000 to 
50,000. 

Fire and liability insurance companies 
are operated under state Grange auspices. 
It helped organize the Farmers’ Co-op¬ 
erative Exchange Association, which 
runs co-op stores for grangers and other 
farmers; the Flue-Cured Tobacco Stabil¬ 
ization Corporation, which helps farmers 
get government loans on crops by pro¬ 
viding grading and storage facilities; and 
the North Carolina Milk Producers’ Fed¬ 
eration, which, with the Grange’s own 
Milk Committee, represents dairy farm¬ 
ers in dickering with distributors. 

In other states, we were given to un¬ 
derstand by Harry Caldwell, the state 
master, -you'd find comparable accom¬ 
plishments. And with no trace of Tar¬ 
heel humility he also made it clear that 
these things, formal-sounding as they 
are, are the everyday stuff of a farmer’s 
full life. 

“It’s nice to think of farmers loving 
the smell of fresh-turned earth and the 
sound of homing herds in the afternoon,” 
he said, “but they’d love a good parity 
formula better!” 

But price-support plans and self-ad¬ 
vancement are not all. For the Grange 
is also a secret fraternal order. Some¬ 
what like the Masonic Order, the Grange 
has degrees, its highest being the seventh. 
More than 150,000 members are seventh- 
degree patrons. 

Sponsors Varied Activities 

And there are local activities like this: 
One Grange, co-operating with the Fu¬ 
ture Farmers of America, conducts what 
it calls a calf-feeding project. Any boy 
in the community, whether or not his 
family is associated with the Grange, can 
participate. It works this way: A granger 
buys a Hereford calf, and then turns it 
over to the boy, who feeds and cares for 
it until the following October, when it 
is sold at the Baby Beef Show. Then 
the granger gets back his money and the 
boy gets the profit—as much as $125 per 
calf last year. This year 21 boys are 
participating. The sponsors think it’s 
likely to make those boys better farm¬ 
ers—and the grangers themselves better 
people. 

Another thing the Grange means is 
something almost too simple to describe. 


It s a place lo go, something 
farmers, isolated and hard-) 
they are, that's no small m<L 
Granges meet weekly, most b| 
a few monthly. The meeting 
are inspirations. Activities 
and between them are an e) 
in living. 

No Grange would wind , 
night without some kind 
Sometimes there's just cl 
cream, but another time the v>| 
hams and chickens, pies and 
it's all the fun of a county f< 
can eat everything in sight, 
ing’s good, there's pheasant 
coon for all. And anyway, til 
ways dancing and folk gan] 
like Upset the Fruit Basket af 
Chairs and a thousand van! 
whole families can play, lal 
gether and liking one anothel 


Grange a Real Gloom (J 


Between times the youngste: 
rides and sleigh rides; junkets t 
ries or bring in Christmas tre 
to swim or skate. Women % 
for canning and quilting or se 
the home demonstration a u 
gang up on jobs like threshiri 
shredding. There's a lot of 
gets dispelled through the G 
The local master of one Ni 
lina Grange had another the 
showed us a little clipping, ; 
filler from some farm paper. 

“You might think hayfoo 
could scarcely make out the b 
he said, “but we got the d 
Thought you'd be interested, i 
The clipping said that, acc 
psychiatric records of the las 
there were more nervous br<| 
among farm women than in i 1 
population category. That’s i j 
We looked blank. 

“Expect you don't know nr 
the loneliness and frustration I 
to be on the farm,” he said, “tb 
that no matter what they die 
always had to be poor; always 
wantin’ for plain sociability.” 

“Sure,” we said, “but look, 
never be like that again. Why 
Grange itself—it gives you tha 
in politics; it brings you toge 
people you can call brothers ai 
you have these dances and so» I 
work together^” 

He nodded his head a little. I 
the story,” he said. “But I wa ♦ 
/ might have to tell you!” 

The End 
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A Network of Thru-Routes ... from 
Coast to Coast and into Mexico 


Deep-Cushioned Reclining Seats . 
For Happy Miles of Relaxation 


THE /Z&fr KIND OF 
LOW COST LUXURY TRAVEL 


Faster Schedules . . . Newer Buses 


TRAILWAYS THRU-BUS SERVICE 



FARE CHART (left) shows sam¬ 
ple LOW COST one way fares 
between distant cities. Tax 
not included . Similar LOW 
FARES everywhere. Greater 
savings on round trips. 
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“RAILWAYS 


BUS SYSTEM 


Faster. Pleasanter. More convenient-— TRAIL- 
WAYS Thru-Bus Service gives you even better 
low cost luxury travel. 

On Thru-Buses you’ll ride in TRAILWAYS 
newest, most luxurious equipment. You’ll avoid 
the inconvenience of changing personal items 
from one bus to another. You’ll save time by 
traveling straight thru to your destination in 
the same bus —and save money, as always, with 
TRAILWAYS low fares. 

For information on schedules, fares (other than 
shown at left), tours and charters, consult the 
phone book for your friendly local TRAILWAYS 
agent or write Dept. 12-C, National Trailways 
Bus System, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


SerweA t&e Station <xt ~Scenery j£evel' 
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0 1948 Nntionn! Trail wmys Bus System 
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-TER an absence of about half 
a century, blazers—those 
bright-colored coats the old- 

I ported when they were young 
frisky—are with us again. 
e changed with the years; 

not nearly so gorgeously 
as the ones Grandpa used to 
out in. But, even so, some of 
m knock your eye out, and if 
jjpa is still enjoying life, they 
with his approval, 
kind Grandpa wore were 
to make a zebra die of envy, 
were striped in many colors— 
uder the better—and every gay 
of the Nineties had at least one. 
natty gentlemen of the day w ore 
with white flannels and straw 
with bands that matched the 
stripes. As for the tennis play- 
|ou simply didn't rate on the 
unless you possessed a blazer, 
have to thank the English for 
Jea, because long before the 
ies their schoolboys' cricket 
originated it. The members of 
ubs at Eton, Harrow, Oxford, 
nidge and other schools and col- 
i.'ore blazers which, distinctively 
told the world where the 
rs went to school Even the 
*h navy used the idea, with some 
Itions. Navy men changed the 
|s to a solid navy blue and w'ore 
-breasted blazers with navy 
ns. 

present comeback of the 
goes in for solid colors—blue, 

I . wine, white, gray, gold. Gen- 
, it's single-breasted and made 
patch pockets and metal but- 
lt comes in lightweight flannel 
md-type fabric, doeskin and 
soft materials. 

masting-colored slacks — gray 
tl, khaki-colored cotton, white 
ll-white linen, rust, yellow—go 

I with the blazer. You can even 
shorts (which Grandpa most as- 
ly couldn't!). 

the old days, the well-dressed 
would have shocked his friends 
earing a blazer to a dance—it 
t done, you know! Today, how- 
•you’ll shock no one by wearing 
almost anywhere—except to 
h and forma! functions. A blue 
t, for example, and white flan- 
with regular shirt and tie are 
the thing for a summer dance 
country. 

le same blazer, with khaki-col- 
] cotton slacks, a sport shirt and 
carf can be worn while lounging 
: country club or watching a ten- 
iatch. 

hat about shoes? Well, the sum- 
port kind—all white, brown and 
- or black and white—-go well 
any outfit. For lounge wear, you 
be comfortable—and smart—in 
n moccasin peasant slippers. A 
y hat with a solid-colored band 
hing the blazer, or a striped band, 
ipropriate. 

•day the collegiate clan has taken 
e blazer in a big way. In some 
I. school emblems are embroi- 
|1 on the breast pocket. But don’t 
he idea that blazers are only for 
age and early-twenty groups, 
i ’re not—young and old are wear- 
Jem. After all, why not be com- 
> ble? ★★★ 


gigantic gentleman at the lei 
[ing a blazer much favored 
•"ornia — white, doublc-brea; 
prominent smoked pearl 1 
and flapped patch pod 


| PHOTOGRAPHS FOR COLLIER'S 
BY JAMES SNYDER 



Two versions of the single-breasted, notched-lapel blazer with patch pockets and gilt buttons. They are just the 
thing for campus and week-end wear. The one at the right is blue; its ow ner is wearing white slacks, blue-striped bow 
tie and coconut straw hat with club-stripe band. The other, maroon, is combined with gray slacks and a striped tie 





A blazer can be worn either with an ordinary shirt and tie or with a sport shirt and shorts. Below, a combination of a 
green gilt-buttoned model worn watli khaki shorts, a yellow polo shirt and a deep-brown straw hat. It s a perfect 
blend for casual vacation, country’ or beach wear, and soon you’ll be seeing combinations like it wherever you go 





















































Landmark from the sky... mystery from the highway! 


It’s Studebaker’s amazing 800-acre proving ground, 
f Right now, the postwar world’s most advanced new motor trucks 






are going through their final testing here. 


VT'OU could drive by or fly over these lush-look- 
■ L ing acres a hundred times and never dream 
they’ve meant anything special to you. 

Yet, many of the improvements we enjoy in 
cars, a long list of the most important advance¬ 
ments that have been made in trucks, were first 
developed and perfected right here. 

Very soon now, a sensational new line of fine 
Studebaker trucks—the most extraordinary 
transport vehicles that ever wheeled a load- 
will add new luster to the far-famed achievements 
of this mammoth outdoor testing laboratory. 


Outstanding in appearance, unchallenged in per¬ 
formance and operating economy, these pace¬ 
making new trucks will complete another step 
in a Studebaker program of transportation 
progress that has already given the world its 
first real postwar cars. 

Men who speak with authority on trucks 
have long given Studebaker top rating for engi¬ 
neering and craftsmanship. These new Stude¬ 
baker trucks will more than justify that opinion. 

They will be trucks solid and sound with six 
long years of pretesting — honor graduates of the 


same historic Studebaker proving ground wl - 
the Army Ordnance Department brought' 
perfection many of the most important f 
military vehicles of World Wtr II. 



BUILDER OF TRUCKS 
YOU CAN TRUiST 





















































1 Story: 1 

hN Vincent, young instructor at Ponhaven, a 
I tc school for boys, is sent to New York by Head* 
er James G. Fisher to talk wealthy, publicity-shy 
f nus Barton Duff into giving the school an ur* 
jy needed quarter of a million dollars. 

4rtin is forced by a room shortage to live in the 
suite of a stranger, Barney Driscoll, who is 
j. Planning to use the suite for a conference with 
fDuff, Martin asks him to go on up to the rooms, 
he stays behind to talk briefly to a bellboy. When 
lin finally arrives upstairs, he sees a man with a 
Lra fleeing into the elevator. In the suite he learns 
I the man has just snapped a picture of Duff, to- 
er with a girl dressed only in a towel. Duff, en- 
immediately accuses Martin of blackmail and 
.nds the negative. 

tscoII, who turns up just then, tells them that his 
is trying to get a divorce, and has probably ar- 
ed the whole incident to frame him. Driscoll also 
|that the private detective with the camera probably 
|ght Martin was his victim, since Martin was living 
Iriscoll’s suite. But this reasoning does not explain 
I artin, or to Mr. Duff, why the detective took Duff’s 
Ire. And Duff still wants the negative. 

Jr. Fisher arrives in New York unexpectedly, but 
(tin keeps the news from him and continues to 
|,h for the detective and the negative. Mary Ed- 
:s, Duff’s beautiful secretary, who is beginning to 
| sorry for Martin, helps him as much as she can. 

find the detective easily because he is now fol- 
ng Driscoll. 


ARTIN hurried out of the restaurant. 
The shabby blue-eyed man was leaning 
against the building wall a few doors 
y, reading a newspaper. Martin came up be- 
him, said, ‘Tve been looking all over town 
ou.” 

e man folded the paper deliberately and shoved 
fto his coat pocket. The sad blue eyes flicked to 
tin’s face, and he said slowly, “Why should you 
ooking for me, Mr. Vincent?” 

you know my name now?” Martin said. “I 
t know yours.” 

I don't see any reason why you should,” the man 
“But it’s Nick Travis.” 
suppose you’re a private eye,” Martin said, 
ravis bristled. “Don’t call me that. I’m a confi- 
tial investigator. And I’m working on a case, 
Vincent. Want to move along now? I’m mind- 
my business. Suppose you mind yours.” 
artin tapped the man’s arm lightly with the 
of his pipe. “1 want that photograph, and the 
ative.” 

What photograph?” 

The one you took last night in the Hotel West- 
fa ok.” 

Sorry,” Nick Travis said. “I haven’t got it.” 
dartin flushed angrily. “Plenty of witnesses saw 
f ■ up there with a camera, taking pictures.” 

I didn’t say I didn't take it. I said I haven’t 
I it.” 

Where is it?” 

I turned it over to that dame this morning.” 

Oh, you did?” Martin said. “Well, fine. Where 
I find her?” 

Travis gave Martin a steady look. “I don’t see 
1/ reason I should give you information about a 
c nt.” 

So she's your client,” Martin said. 

You ask a lot of questions,” Travis said, 
hat’s your interest, Mr. Vincent?” 

My only interest is the photograph,” Martin 
i. “I want that photograph.” 

Why?” 


waited inside where he could watch part of the 
*rus rehearse and keep an eye on the door, too 
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BACK AGAIN... 


Kentucky’s finest straight Bourbon 



OLD CHARTER (# 


“Look,” Martin said, “you got me in 
plenty of trouble, you and that girl. The 
only way I can get out of it is to take that 
photograph and the negative to Mr. Duff. 
Now how about it? Where will 1 find the 
girl?” 

“Who’s Mr. Duff?” 

“Barton Duff,” Martin said. “The man 
you photographed last night with Made¬ 
leine Petit.” 

“Barton Duff?” The blue eyes showed 
interest. “You mean Barton Duff, the big 
shot?” 

“That’s right. He wants that picture.” 
“No kidding? So that old goat was 
Barton Duff.” Nick Travis chuckled. 

“How about it?” Martin said. “Where’s 
Miss Petit?” 

“The truth is I don’t know,” Travis 
said, and let his shoulders rest again 
against the building. “1 don’t know much 
about that dame.” 

“What do.you mean, you don’t know!” 
Martin cried. “You were working with 
her to frame Barney Driscoll.” 

4 

T HE detective stiffened, and his blue 
eyes burned angrily. “I don’t like that 
kind of talk. I never framed anybody, 
and I don’t like that word frame. I’m a 
legitimate investigator. 1 got a license. 
She retained me to get the goods on Dris¬ 
coll and I’m working on it.” 

“How did she happen to retain you,” 
Martin said, “a girl just in from France?” 

Travis grinned. “You mean just in 
from Jersey. She ain’t French.” 

“Still, why did she retain you?” 

“She’s a pal of Driscoll’s wife, that’s 
all I know. They were chorines together. 
She walked into my office and gave me a 
retainer and she said she had a telephone 
call from the Coast that Driscoll was on 
his way East and would check into room 
1207. I was to pick him up there and 
shadow him for divorce evidence. She 
didn't have a picture and you walked in 
and gummed up the works.” 

“Why did you take a picture of Barton 
Duff?” 

“Hell, it was dark in there. The dame 
called me and told me to come up to the 
room, that it was all set. So she put me 
in a closet and when I heard her holler 
I run out and took the picture.” 

“But it wasn’t a frame,” Martin said 
dryly. 

“No, it wasn’t no frame. Not by me. 
I went up there and took the picture, 
that's all, and this morning the dame 
came around and asked for it.” 

Martin persisted. “If you don’t know 
where she is, how are you going to re¬ 
port?” 

“By mail,” Travis said. “To the Coast. 
To Driscoll's wife.” 

Martin sucked his pipe; it had gone 
out. He remembered Madeleine Petit at 
the bar in the Hotel Westbrook, reading 
a copy of Variety; he remembered the 
book of Club Pigalle matches. The de¬ 
tective had said that Madeleine and Dris¬ 
coll’s wife had been chorus girls together. 
It seemed to add up. 

“As a matter of fact,” he said, “the 
girl works in a night club, doesn’t she?” 

Travis gave him a quick glance. “I 
guess she’s in show business, all right.” 

“It’s the Club Pigalle, isn’t it?” Mar¬ 
tin said. 

“If you know,” said Travis, “why are 
you asking me? I told you 1 don’t know.” 

Martin saw Mary waiting near the en¬ 
trance to the restaurant. He walked 
away without another word to Travis. 
“Any luck, Martin?” she asked. 

“He claims he gave the photograph to 
the girl, and he claims he doesn’t know 
where she is. But I think your hunch 
was right. There’s a good chance she 
works at the Club Pigalle.” 

“Well,” said Mary, “let's go.” 

“I’m hungry,” he said. “No use run¬ 
ning ourselves ragged. The club wouldn’t 
be open yet.” 

“Good lord!” said Mary. “How do 
we know that if we don’t go and see. 
Call a cab.” 


He sighed and raised a weary 
taxicab pulled up to them, and Mai 
the address from thetlub Pigalle m 
book. They climbed into the ca j 
Martin said softly, “Mary, you'vi^ 
the one bright spot in my day. 
been a big help. I don’t know W|J 
have done without you, and I stilm 
know' why you’re taking the troubT 

She smiled. “It’s because you § 
so pathetic, sitting out there on ^ 
bench.” 

“I mean the w'hole thing is prettjl 
less,” Martin said. “You're wastinA 
time.” 

There was a high flush on 
cheeks and her eyes were brigh 1 
said, “You do need lunch, don't f 

“I’m pretty hungry. Maybe we n§ 
a sandwich somew'here.” 

Her blue eyes surveyed him c » 
“Don’t you believe in getting wh § 
go after?” 

“Yes,” he said. “Sure.” 

“Then forget your stomach. It £ 
hurt you to skip a meal.” 

“I’ve skipped two meals air a 
Martin said. 

“Oh, snap out of it,” Mary saicjl 
the impatience of a well-fed girl. 
have a little resolution.” 

He looked at her bright eyes a | 
curve of her lips. That Mona Lisai® 
again. “That’s right,” he said. ‘A 
lution.” He nodded. “I wish I Lil 
You know, Mary, I’m just not co * 
tive. I never was. 1 always read A 
when the other kids were playing f 

“You’re doing all right,” she I 
“Keep pitching in there for PortlA 
Put a little stuff on the ball.” 

The smile was provoking; hei * 
eyes seemed to mock him. MartirP 
off his hat and put it on the seat p 
him. His forehead was suddenly | 
and he dabbed at it with his haiv 
chief. The cab swerved as the * 
made a left turn into Sixth Avenu'ff 
he was jostled against her. For A 
ment resolution fused with imp 
Martin was not sure how it came ;■ 
Possibly it was the mockery in her® 
possibly it was the aggravating smilB 
was jostled against her and soup 
found hisarmsaround her.He kissep 

Mary Edmonds drew away, and W 
time neither spoke. He gave her a I 
glance. She was not smiling any i 
She avoided his eyes, and he watch® 
open her handbag in silence and tal k 
her compact. As she was brusbiik 
lipstick the cab stopped and the « * 
said, “Here you are. Club Pigalle.’ I 

M ARTIN paid the fare, and p 
stood together on the sidewall | 
eyes still avoided his, and she w * 
slight frown. She moved toward tl § 
trance to the night club, saying, “Su * 
we look them over.” 

She stopped to examine the pP 
graphs of entertainers on a billt I 
Martin joined her. The doors of th I 
were open and piano music was thl 
ing inside with the forlorn sound cm 
music at midday. Mary said, ‘P 
about the chorus line?” 

They found it at the same timett 
was looking at the photograph; sh<# 
reading the names. He saw Mad< I 
Petit’s face second from the end, an I 
cried, “Madeleine Little. I’ll bet I 
her. Petit is French for little.” 

He pointed. “That’s her picture. 
“Well,” Mary cried, “let’s go.” 

She moved quickly toward th * 
trance of the Club Pigalle, and Kf 
followed. A man stopped them ju I 
side the doors. “You want someth 
“Yes,” Martin said. “We’re 1cm I 
for Madeleine Little.” 

“Too early,” the man said. “Reh ♦ 
don’t start until two o’clock.” 

“Then she’ll be here at two?” M * 
said eagerly. 

“She better be.” 

Martin and Mary exchanged gla • 
and returned to the sidewalk. “Onfi f 
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| 0 . to wait/’ Martin said. “It’s 
,^.,e thirty now.” He grinned. “At 
| v| have time for a sandwich.” 
*oiby,” Mary said. 

^ rned quickly. “What do you 
^ ipoaby?” 

r *f ik you’d better talk to her alone, 
fig here might gum it up.” 
fit nodded. “You can wait in a 
We can go in and order and 
r m out at two o’clock.” 

IJiook her head. “1 think you’d 
m ay here.” 

iow about lunch?” 
ii have to pass up lunch/’ she said, 
wher time, Martin.” 
p id never seemed more remote as 

* ed to the curb and signaled a 
p She got in and gave the address 
p»uff home, and just before the cab 
pi way she gave him a direct look 
p softly, “Better wipe oft* the lip- 
< 'r. Vincent.” 

iiin pulled out his handkerchief 
wed his mouth as he watched the 
away. He was puzzled, and his 
#*>n returned. He supposed he had 
01 her, and now that he thought 
fi he did not understand where he 
f ind the audacity. He had not 
pf about kissing her, but some un* 
ed male impulse had caught his 
Sonal nature off balance. He was 
m being caught off balance, he 
I and returned unhappily to the 
iialle. 

S a long wait for a hungry man. 
med much longer than half an 
d he glanced often at his watch, 
it inside the club, and stood 
part of the chorus rehearse. At 
utes after two Madeleine arrived, 
in front of her and she stopped 
Klhd gave him an angry glance, 
•(cognition came and she blushed. 
■Ilord,” she said. “It’s you!” 

• like to speak to you for a mo- 
Martin said. 

please,” she said. “It was one of 
Rings. I’m sorry.” She made a 
ture of one hand that ended with 
fingers on Martin’s arm. 
re’s that Parisian accent, Miss 
Martin said. “Or Miss Little, 
r it is.” 

rinned. “It’s Little. Was pretty 
iy accent—wasn’t it?” 
ire can we go and talk?” Martin 

^."ok his arm. “Come on. I’m late 
arsal now and I have to change.” 
^d Martin to a bare table and as 
|t down he said, “Can we get a 
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drink here?” He added wistfully, “Or a 
sandwich?” 

“The joint isn’t open yet,” Madeleine 
said. “What’s on your mind?” 

“Miss Little/’ he said, “you got me in a 
jam.” 

“I’m sorry. It was all a mistake.” 

“You see,” Martin said, “I had an im¬ 
portant deal pending with Barton Duff, 
then that photograph was taken and he 
blames me for it. He wants that photo¬ 
graph.” 

“I don’t see what I can do about it,” 
she said, with a shrug. 

“You can give me the photograph,” he 
said. “That’s enough.” 

She gave him a calm look. “I don’t 
know anything about the photograph.” 

Martin said bluntly, “Nick Travis told 
me he gave it to you this morning.” 

“Oh, he did?” Her smile was un¬ 
abashed. “So you saw Nick Travis? Yes, 
he brought it around this morning.” 

“He brought it around?” Martin said. 

“That’s right.” 

Discrepancies in the stories people told 
him no longer bothered Martin; he was 
accustomed to them. He said, “I’d like to 
have it, Miss Little.” 

“Why?” 

“I told you. Barton Duff wants it. I 
suppose you’ve heard about Mr. Duff. 
He’s somewhat eccentric. He never al¬ 
lows his photograph to be taken and he 
won’t rest easy until he gets it out of cir¬ 
culation.” 

“Don’t worry, it won’t get in circula¬ 
tion,” Madeleine said. “I’m in that pic¬ 
ture, too, you know, 
towel.” She grinned, 
bath towel, either.” 

“If you give it to me,” Martin said, 
“and let me take it to Mr. Duff, I prom¬ 
ise you it will be destroyed.” 

She laid her hand again on his arm. 
“Honey, I said don’t worry about it. 
Don’t give it another thought. I de¬ 
stroyed that picture myself.” 

“You did?” Martin’said blankly. 

“Yes, I burned it.” 

“Negative and all?” 

“The works.” 

Martin groaned. “That doesn’t help 
me,” he said. “Unless, Miss Little, you’ll 
do me a big favor. Will you come up and 
tell Barton Duff that?” 

“Why should I?” 

“I have to prove it to him,” Martin 
said. “He thinks that photograph was 
taken deliberately. He thinks there’s a 
plot against him.” 

“That doesn’t make sense,” said Made¬ 
leine. “Listen, I don’t know how this 
thing got so mixed up. I was just doing 


with just a bath 
“And not much 


“I retired a week ago, but my commutation 
ticket doesn’t expire for another ten days” 
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DOUBLE ACTION 
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MOTOR OIL 

WDWSTAST 
STAYS TOUGH! 

Safe warm-weather driving 
calls for tnsfanf, /asftng lu¬ 
brication . . . Get them both 
with double-action Pennzoil. 
Change for summer now! 



At this sign of better dealers , coast to coast 

Rrgiilfr^l Trt<jr Mark _ v mh>r Penn Grad* Cnid« Oil , Permit No 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 
an extra margin of safety 


a favor for Elaine Driscoll. We were in 
the chorus together a few years ago, be¬ 
fore she got her break, and she called me 
up from the Coast and askeebme to hire 
a detective to follow Barney around. She 
asked me to scrape up an acquaintance 
with him and see what I could find out, 
and that’s why I put the bee on you for 
five dollars in the Westbrook bar. I 
thought you were Barney. Barton Duff 
was just a name in the newspapers to me 
until he barged into the bathroom last 
night.” 

“Will you come up and tell Mr. Duff 
that?” Martin asked. 

“You can tell him, honey. You look 
like an honest citizen. He’ll believe you. 
But I’m not making any affidavits this 
season, thank you.” 

“All right,” Martin said. “Suppose I 
bring Mr. Duff down here?” 

“Okay, bring him down.” She rose to 
her feet, smiling at Martin. “It’s a date. 
Now I’ve got to change. Excuse me.” 

S HE walked away, and Martin got up 
and went out of the night club, reach¬ 
ing for his pipe. He stood on the curb 
and filled the bowl. It seemed that the 
tension was easing at last. Once he per¬ 
suaded Mr. Duff that the photograph had 
been destroyed, he was sure that the inci¬ 
dent would be closed. He could start 
again with a clean slate, and he would 
have a good chance of obtaining the do¬ 
nation for the school. After all, Mr. Duff 
had liked his speech, Mr. Duff had been 
enthusiastic. He still had a chance. 

Martin lighted his pipe and walked to 
the corner for a cab. He was not the same 
retiring soul he had been when he ar¬ 
rived from Porthaven the day before in 
his borrowed suit. He was suddenly on 
top of the world. He was a man beyond 
the reach of petty problems. He was a 
man who had found a girl, and now that 
he thought about it, he was convinced 
that she had returned his kiss in the taxi¬ 
cab. Definitely she had. His pipe glowed 
still brighter and he relaxed in the back 
seat of the taxicab. Everything was turn¬ 
ing out for the best. 

When the cab stopped in front of the 
house on Fifth Avenue, Martin jumped 
out eagerly, paid the fare, and ran up the 
steps. Before he reached the top step 
the door opened and Mary stood waiting. 

“Mary, you brought me luck,” he said. 
“I found her!” 

Mary said nothing; there was an odd, 
solemn look on her face. 

“I didn’t get the photograph, though,” 
he said. “She burned it.” 

“Burned it?” Mary said. “Is that what 
she told you?” 

“Yes. Why? What’s the matter?” 
“Come inside, Martin,” she said 
quietly. “I have something to tell you.” 

The old sinking sensation returned; he 
followed her nervously into the house. 
She shut the door and put her finger to 
her lips. “Don’t make any noise,” she 
whispered. “I don’t want Mr. Duff to 
know you’re here.” 

She led him to her office, and closed the 
door. Martin said at once, “I’m sorry if 
I offended you, Mary, but I . . .” 

“Offended me?” She looked puzzled, 
then smiled. “Oh, you mean stealing a 
kiss.” 

“I’m sorry,” he said. 

“Goodness, never apologize for steal¬ 
ing a kiss.” 

He said slowly, “I hadn’t thought of it 
that way. I mean it wasn’t exactly steal¬ 
ing a kiss. I meant that kiss, Mary.” 

She turned abruptly away, and walked 
to the window. He followed doggedly, 
saying, “I really meant it.” 

She said, without turning her head, 
“Martin, I have bad news for you.” 
“Yes?” 

“There was a telephone call.” 

Martin's heart sank. “Dr. Fisher?” 
“No, not Dr. Fisher. Some man, Mar¬ 
tin. He offered to sell the photograph to 
Mr. Duff for five thousand dollars.” 

“He offered to . . . But she burned it, 


Mary.” He dropped heavily into a chair. 
“I see. I've been played for a sucker 
again.” 

“The worst of it is that Mr. Duff is 
going to pay the money,” she said quietly, 
and turned to look at him. “He’s going to 
buy the photograph, Martin.” 

“If he pays the money, I'm finished,” 
Martin said. “The seven plagues wouldn’t 
soften his heart again.” 

“I'm afraid not.” 

He looked up. “Why doesn’t he call 
the cops? It’s blackmail. The cops can 
get the photograph.” 

“Can they?” Mary.said. “In the first 
place, if he calls in the police, the news¬ 
papers will get the story, and maybe the 
photograph, too. In the second place, is 
it blackmail?” 

“What else is it?” 

“A girl has a photograph,” Mary said, 
“of herself, remember, and Barton Duff. 
It’s her photograph, and I suppose there’s 
no law against her selling it, whatever 
value she.puts on it. No threats were 
made of publishing it.” 

“But it wasn’t Madeleine who called,” 
Martin said. 

“No. I suppose it was that detective. 
He said he was acting for the owner of 
the photograph. # He’s calling back later 
to make arrangements for the payment.” 

Martin groaned. “He didn't even know 
that Barton Duff was in the picture, until 
I told him. Mary, you see what hap¬ 
pened? I told him Mr. Duff was anxious 
about that photograph, and that put the 
idea in his head.” 

“You poor baby,” Mary said, and 
smiled. “Nothing turns out right for you, 
does it?” 

“No,” Martin said. 

“And you don’t know the worst of it,” 
she said. 

He jerked his head up. “What else 
could there be?” 

“You know how it is,” Mary said 
softly, “when two old cronies get to¬ 
gether. They have a couple of drinks, 
and maybe a dividend or two, and they 
put their heads together, and God knows 
what they’ll decide to do.” 

“Mary,” he said, “what happened?” 

“Dr. Fisher was here.” 

“Here?” 

“With Mr. Pratt,” Mary said. “They 
had a couple of drinks before lunch and 
I suppose a couple after and they decided 
the thing to do was to take a run up and 
see old Pudd’n Duff.” 

M ARTIN sank back into his chair. 
“They got in?” 

“They got in,” Mary said. “I couldn’t 
help it. Mr. Duff was with me in my 
office when they rang the bell and the 
butler came to report to me. Mr. Duff 
had just received the telephone call then, 
and he was storming. He rushed out into 
the hall and raised the devil. So they 
know the whole story, Martin.” 

“Oh, lord!” Martin said. “Now I am 
through.” 

“Dr. Fisher was pale as a ghost, Mar¬ 
tin, and Mr. Pratt was in a state. I don't 
know what Mr. Duff told them. He took 
them into the library, and I didn’t hear 
all of it.” 

“Well,” Martin said. “That’s that.” 
Surprisingly, he felt relieved. Nothing 
else could happen now. 

“Did you eat lunch?” Mary asked. 
“No.” 

“Then why don’t you eat something? 
It will do you good.” 

“Yes,” he said. 

He followed her to the front door, and 
in the vestibule she whispered, “I’m sorry 
it turned out this way.” 

“Oh, well,” Martin said, and shrugged. 
“When am I going to see you again?” 
“When do you want to see me?” 
“Tonight. How about dinner tonight?” 
“All right. Go get your lunch, and 
call me later. Now beat it, darling.” 

Martin moved slowly down the steps, 
and started walking aimlessly south on 
Fifth Avenue. He had gone three blocks 
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;ould think of anything at all, 
was food he thought of. He 
staurant on Madison Avenue 
Id a jumbo shrimp cocktail and 
Isteak. He started the meal 
inhattan, and the warmth of 
brought a flush of anger. 

It to the telephone booth and 
Jthe number of the Club Pigalle. 
was called from the dressing 
as soon as he heard her voice 
id angrily, “So you burned that 
h!“ 

this? Mr. Vincent?’* 

'hat do you mean, you burned 

i^raph?” 

( as a moment’s pause, then she 
ly, “Honey, what difference 

dUr 

ierence of about five grand,” 
id. 

;o you mean by that?” 
day innocent,” he said. “Your 
It. Travis, is offering the photo- 
I sale for five thousand dollars.” 
Jinstant there was silence at the 
of the line, then her low voice 
^ut conviction, “You’re crazy.” 
t'lice won’t think I'm crazy,” he 
le police will think your photo- 
ild look nice in the rogues’ gal- 
Blackmail will put it there, 
le.” 

e here!” Madeleine began, then 
^with a crash that set Martin’s 
(ing. He went back to his table, 
lie ear. At least he had given her 
\l to worry about, even if it had 
mpty threat, and he felt better. 

I*,paid the check and went out to 
itreet, Martin felt that he was 
re to face the world. In this case 
was Dr. Fisher, and he turned 
southward on Madison Avenue. 

face Dr. Fisher, but there was 
jlar hurry about it. He walked 
iy to the hotel, but stopped at a 
the way to send flowers to 
i a card that said: Until dinner , 
le had wanted to write some- 
more meaning, but the words 
come. At dinner, if he got his 
■p, he would do better, he told 

r lked on to the hotel. The big 
the lobby said 4:30. He had 
«rly two hours eating lunch and 
(down to the hotel. He got off 
|Uor at the eleventh floor and 
door of room 1110 ajar. He 
open, and Dr. Fisher turned 
es toward him. The headmas- 
jpase was open on the bed and he 
Jthe bureau, with his arms full of 

you!” he said accusingly. “I’ve 


been waiting to talk to you, Vincent.” 
He dropped the shirts into the open bu¬ 
reau drawer. “I want you to pack up 
your things and get started back for Port- 
haven. 1 settled your bill, and I’ll keep 
this room.” 

Martin closed the door softly and 
leaned against it. “Dr. Fisher, I’m sorry 
things turned out as they have,” he said. 
“I tried hard, but everything went wrong 
from the start.” 

“We'll discuss that back at the school,” 
said Dr. Fisher. “There’s a train at five 
ten, Vincent. You have half an hour.” 

“I’d like to explain just what hap¬ 
pened,” Martin said. 

“We’ll discuss it tomorrow,” the head¬ 
master said. “At the school. My advice 
to you, Vincent, is to get packed at once 
and catch that train.” 

Martin gazed at the headmaster’s un¬ 
relenting face and felt a surge of resent¬ 
ment. “I’d like you to know all the facts 
first,” he said. “You sent me up here 
to obtain a donation from Barton Duff, 
and I did my best. I’m entitled to a hear¬ 
ing.” 

Dr. Fisher slammed the bureau drawer 
shut. “Certainly you're entitled to a 
hearing. I’ll expect a full account at Port- 
haven tomorrow. Meanwhile, I advise 
you to hurry and catch that train.” 

Martin said stubbornly, “I can’t leave 
New York right now.” 

“What’s this?” said Dr. Fisher. “Why 
can’t you leave New York? You have 
classes in Porthaven, young fellow.” He 
approached Martin slowly, saying, “You 
don't seem to comprehend the position 
you have placed me in by not telling me 
the whole story at once. Due to your mis¬ 
leading statements, Mr. Pratt and I went 
up to see Mr. Duff, under the impression 
that success was at hand.” The head¬ 
master gave his head a shake. “But ob¬ 
viously you have worse than failed. I 
know' Barton Duff. Once he holds a 
grudge, he never turns loose of it. Why, 
when we were in our last year at Port- 
haven . ..” 

“Yes, Dr. Fisher?” 

“Never mind the details,” the head¬ 
master said. “But he has held a grudge 
against me for a good many years, and 
today’s meeting did nothing to dissolve 
it. As a matter of fact, my selection as 
headmaster was unwelcome to Mr. Duff, 
and had it not been for Oliver Pratt's 
backing I might not have got the job.” He 
gave Martin a steady look. “In view of 
what has happened, I hardly think that I 
can count on Mr. Pratt’s backing in the 
future. I have you to thank for that, 
Vincent.” 

“I'm sorry,” Martin said. Dr. Fisher 
was being very decent about it; he was 
showing great restraint and a quality of 
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“Wait a minute, you guys—it’s just the set!” 
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Jpventory 


WOULD YOU LIKE to make tliis pleasant discovery? 

Then write for Hartford’s Inventory Booklet (it’s free). List 
all your homefurnishings—at actual values. You’ll prob¬ 
ably be amazed—as most people are—when you see in black 
and white exactly how much they all add up to! And how 
steeply this investment has risen in value recently. 

BUT... that means you’re wide open for a big loss, unless 
your insurance has been brought up to date. Your Hartford 
agent or broker can fix that! See him about Hartford’s broad 
policies that cover your home—and its contents—against fire, 
windstorm and many other hazards. Don’t wait till your pres¬ 
ent policy expires . . . get the full protection you need now! 



EXPENSIVE SLICE? 

Little accidents often mean big damage 
suit losses. Hartford's Personal Liability 
Insurance protects you ... up to $50,000 
for as little as $13.50 a year (single bomes 
and apartments). 



CHARACTER THROUGH THE YEARS 

The llartfords are proud of the sterling 
quality of their agents. Ever since Jonathan 
Trumbull in 1810, the Hartford agent has 
stood for dependability, friendly service, 
sound advice on insurance protection. 



HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


HARTFORD 

HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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WASH 




Next time you buy a man’s wool shirt or 
robe, make sure it’s Pacifixed. That means safe 

washing because the fabric has been treated by 

V—" 

Pacific’s exclusive process that fixes the size 
of the garment, holds shrinkage to a minimum. 
Pacifixed lasts the life of the garment... gives 
colors greater fastness, depth and clarity than has been possible 
to achieve in wool heretofore. Garments bearing the Pacifixed 
label are sold at America’s leading stores. Pacific Mills, Worsted 
Division, Dept. 04, 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16. 

*PACIFIXED IS AN EXCLUSIVE PROCESS OF PACIFIC MILLS 



Pacifixed fabrics . . . first to be certified 
washable by the American Institute of 
Laundering , for wool -washable shirts. 






PACIFIXED 

WOOL-WASHABLE 
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understanding that Martin had never de¬ 
tected in him before. 

“So I want you to take that train back 
to Porthaven,” Dr. Fisher went on. 
That’s an order, Vincent, so pack up.” 

“I’m packed,” Martin said. 

After a moment's hesitation, the head¬ 
master said, “I’m taking over here, Vin¬ 
cent. We can’t let matters stand as they 
are. and it’s my job to do something 
about it. if I can. I’m going to take my 
courage in both hands, Vincent, and talk 
this thing over with Barton Duff. I have 
made an appointment to see him.” Dr. 
Fisher consulted his watch. “And it's time 
I started. I can drop you at the station 
on the way.” 

“I’ll get there all right,” Martin said. 
“I have to make a telephone call first.” 

Dr. Fisher gave him a keen glance. “A 
telephone call?” 

“I had a date for dinner,” Martin said 
miserably. “I have to break it.” 

“I see.” Dr. Fisher picked up his hat, 
but paused at the door. He turned and 
said with surprising mildness, “I, too, am 
sorry about all this, Vincent. This trip 
to New York was not of your choosing, 
and naturally I have taken that into con¬ 
sideration. You go back to the school. 
Do your work. Forget all about this. 
I’m going to do my best here, and I prom¬ 
ise to plead your case with Mr. Pratt. 
I’ll protect you to the best of my ability.” 

“Thank you, Dr. Fisher,” Martin said. 

“If you had told the true facts at once,” 
the headmaster began, and gave his head 
a shake. “Well, never mind. Don't miss 
your train.” 


i 


T HE door closed behind the headmas¬ 
ter, and Martin sat down heavily on 
the bed. His nerves were on edge, and he 
felt like a dog with its tail between its 
legs, crawling home to Porthaven. Dr. 
Fisher had taken it pretty well, he 
thought, and Dr. Fisher had been pretty 
decent about it. He looked at the tele¬ 
phone, sighed, and called the Duff home. 

Mary answered the telephone and he 
said, “I have only a few minutes. I have 
to cancel our dinner date, Mary. I’m 
sorry.” 

“But your flowers just came. I thought 
. . . Why, Martin?” 

“I have to go back to the school,” 
Martin said. “Dr. Fisher's orders.” • 
“Dr. Fisher?” Mary said. “But he's 
not going back. He called and made an 
appointment to see Mr. Duff at five 
o’clock.” 

“I know,” Martin said. “I talked to 
Dr. Fisher.” 

“What’s going on?” 

“He hopes he can talk Mr. Duff 


around. I don’t know how, an 
think there’s much chance, do > 

“This is curious,” Mary said 
him that the afternoon movie ha 
and he wanted me to call Mr. D 
the theater. He said it was urj 
told him to come when the pic 
over, at five o’clock. What do 
pose he’s up to?” 

Martin said, with resignatioi 
agine he’ll apologize all over the 
sending an inept character lik 
Vincent on so important a missi i 

“Exactly,” Mary said. “I tol • 
was jealous of you, and you car< 
do a job on you. Are you going i 
get away with it?” 

“Well, it's to help the school,i 
said. “We’re both working 
school.” 

Mary said emphatically, “I d- 
that man!” 

“You're too suspicious,” < 
“You didn't trust me, either. 
Fisher was very decent to me. S 
not fired. I still have my job.'’ 

“Oh, to hell with your job!” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Can’t you think of anything 
job?” 

“Look here,” he said. “I 
job. I . . .” 

“Go on,” she said, “catch yc 
Don’t miss it. Dr. Fisher’s 01 
member.” 

“Now, Mary,” Martin beg» 
heard a vigorous click at the oth 
the line. She had hung up. 

Martin felt miserable. His im) 
to call her back at once, but h< 
was in an unreasonable mood. 1 
turning over in his mind ph 
would write in a letter to her. T1 
need for funds for Porthaven, th 
tance to him of his career in e( 
It wasn't just a job. It was hi 
He glanced at his watch. He wc 
to hurry to catch his train. 

He closed his suitcase, then 
final check, in the bathroom, in t! 
He remembered the manuscri 
speech, and fished it out of th< 
of the writing desk. At least it w 
venir of the occasion. Looking 
remembering how Dr. Fisher h 
him into his office in Porthaven! 
signed him to the mission in Nev 
remembering all that had happe 
threw the manuscript hard 
wastebasket. 

He moved away a few' ste 
slowly returned to the wasteba: 
had seen a familiar object, and 
established belated communicati 
his brain. He leaned over and p 
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to cript and inspected the bottom 
*stebasket. Lying beside a tight 
,> umpled paper was a book of 
gearing the name of the Club 
*^io cover charge, two shows 

picked it up. There were no 
[jrft in it. He put his hand in his 
jt recalled that Mary had kept 
Pigalle matches he had carried 
11 day. Mary could not have 
room; this was another book 
s. Surely Dr. Fisher could not 
;>ped into the Club Pigalle, he 
The answer must be that Made- 
had been here. 

t he matchbook fall back into the 
^et, looked again at the crum- 
g of paper, then bent to pick it 
f pread it out to examine it, and 
4 is a page of Hotel Westbrook 
nearly covered with a large, 
andwriting. It lacked a saluta- 
he first line convinced him that 
| ote for him. 

Honey , / told you / burned the 
ause l thought it would make 

3 letter and would clear things up 
l don't want it in circulation 
1 ut some people are always look - 
smart angle. You know what 
| don't want any part of it and l 
1 so. / don't need money that 
j^this should prove it to you, and 
on the books . Call me tonight 
ub Pigalle and let's burn it to- 
est of luck , Madeleine . 

,’s first thought was that she had 
]m the note, changed her mind, 
irded it. But then he knew. She 
in his room, and scribbled the 
i obviously someone had ad- 
That someone must be Dr. 
rlis fist closed on the sheet of 
umpling it again. Dr. Fisher 
pted the note and had hurried 
fl Mr. Duff that he had cleared 
Iackmail plot. He understood 
Dr. Fisher had been so eager to 
back to Porthaven immediately, 
note suppressed, no one would 
i been the wiser. If it had not 
the Club Pigalle matches in the 
ket, Martin would never have 
the note. No one would nor- 
amine the contents of a hotel 
ket. 

\ paced up and down between 
d the bureau, and anger came 
r him. He was not a competi¬ 


tive man, and if Dr. Fisher had shown 
him the note, Martin would have made 
no objections to Dr. Fisher's clearing 
matters up with Mr. Duff and completing 
the negotiations. He was used to being 
imposed upon in some degree, and ordi¬ 
narily he was not resentful. But Dr. 
Fisher had suppressed the note and or¬ 
dered Martin back to Porthaven, a fail¬ 
ure on all counts, with a hypocritical 
promise to protect him. Mary had been 
right about Dr. Fisher. Martin kicked 
savagely at his suitcase. Dr. Fisher had 
made him the fall guy, and he wouldn't 
take it lying down. He'd go up to the 
Duff house; and barge in on that confer¬ 
ence and show the note to Mr. Duff. He 
thought of it with relish, and as he caught 
up his hat and hurried down to a taxicab 
he was conscious of his chin. It was set 
like granite. 

M ARY opened the door when he rang 
the brass bell at the Duff house. Her 
eyebrows went up and she said with a 
small smile, “How about your train?” 

“I’m not taking that train today,” he 
said. The house was silent and he added, 
“Isn’t Dr. Fisher here yet?” 

“Yes. He’s upstairs.” 

“Take me up,” Martin said. “I’m go¬ 
ing to walk in on that conference.” 

“I don’t think the picture is over yet. 
You have a couple of minutes.” There 
was warmth in her blue eyes. “So you 
decided not to catch that train. Why?” 

He grinned. “Mary, I guess I’m going 
to lose my job after all.” 

“Oh, that’s too bad.” 

“No, it’s not. Except I’ll be a man 
without a job. But I’U get another job, 
Mary . . .” 

“Yes?” 

The bursting confidence was ebbing, 
and he took hold of himself, said firmly, 
“What do I mean, when I do? I will!” 

“You bet you will,” Mary said. “Jobs 
aren’t so important, Martin.” 

“Mary” he said, “with you to needle 
me I can get any kind of job I want, but 
I guess I need that needle.” 

“Yes, Mr. Holmes,” Mary said. 

The tone was mocking, but her blue 
eyes were not. He moved toward her. 
“You were right about Dr. Fisher, Mary, 
and you know why I’m here? To tel1 him 
where to get off!” 

“Good for you,” she said softly. 
“What I mean is, you do things for my 
morale,” Martin said. “What I mean 
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Never before such a brilliant perma¬ 
nent ink ... the result of 17 years of scientific 
research! The 5 tropic-bright colors of new 
Parker Superchrome Ink give new character 
to every word you write. Sharp, clear, intense 
colors that stay bright as long as the paper 
lasts . . . won’t fade out even after days of ex¬ 
posure to sunlight. What’s more, remarkable 
new Superchrome Ink actually dries as it 
writes! No blotter is ever needed. 

For use only in the Parker ‘'51”—Super- 
chrome adds a brilliant new distinction to this 
world’s most-wanted pen. On sale at good 
dealers everywhere. The Parker Pen Company, 
Janesville, Wis., U.S.A., and Toronto, Can. 

Copr. 1949 by The Parker Pen Company 


S u/p&i -B/iiffkwcG, 

Colors up to 60% more brilliant 
...dye content 3 to 10 times 
greater... as compared with 
ordinary inks an the market. 

Su^m-Pj2Mriaynma2- 

Eleven times more resistant ta 
fading, on the average, than 
government standards require. 

Dries by vertical penetration— 
not by evaporation. Dries up ta 
3 times faster than ordinary inks. 
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Quink 


THE ONLY INK CONTAINING SQ1V-X 

CLEANS YOUR PEN AS IT WRITES! 

Bright, smooth-flowing Quink is the ink 
that stops pen troubles before they start. 
4 permanent, 5 washable colors. 
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Food for thought 



REMEMBER 

■ o 

People with hungry minds are the kind who also hovi 
the healthiest appetites far new and better products-* 
and the means to satisfy those appetites. Ta adv»r- 


for people with hungry minds 


What kind of people prod the progress of Amer¬ 
ica ever forward? They’re people with hungry 
minds . . . men and women who want to know 
all about everything that affects their jobs, their 
daily lives, their futures, and their country. Thanks 
to their insistent demand, better and better prod¬ 
ucts are born to give 
standard of living on earth 


tells what one of America’s leading builders is 
doing to beat the housing problem with up-to-the- 
minute homes at down-to-earth prices. Other 
authoritative articles, popular features, and fine 
fiction complete the mental menu. 


Americans the highest 


For such people, mere news is not enough. 
They want to know what makes the news—and 
how it affects them . That’s why so many millions 
of them—men and women—read The American 
Magazine —hungrily. Each month it sits them 
down to a full meal of food for thought. 


Yes, every issue of The American Magazine— 
from cover to cover—is planned, written, and 
edited for people with hungry minds. It is their 
magazine as no other can be! 


In the April issue, now on sale, they’ll read 
why David Sarnoff—once a penniless immigrant 
and now head' of RCA—believes that American 
democracy today offers its young men and women 
far wider opportunities than ever before. Another 
timely article, “New homes for $60 a month,” 


THE A 

A 


liters who want to develop a multimlllton quality 
market the pages af The American Magazine off* 
unmatched values. 

* 

ALL-AMERICAN . . • No other magazine can I,*' 
match the forty-year record of The American 1 
Magazine in selling America’s men and women 
on the American way of doing business and the 
American way of life. 

IMPORTANT . • . Quoted more times per 
issue than any other magazine—in the press * 
and on the radio—because its articles are by 
important people on important subjects. 

POWERFUL . , . All the advantages of long 
life and continuity of impressions inherent in a 
great monthly —plus the timeliness and news in- 1 
terest of a great weekly . 

PENETRATING . . . Requests received for ! 
250,000 reprints of many different articles ap¬ 
pearing during the past year. 


COMPLETE . . . No serials, no warmed-up left¬ 
overs. Everything’s complete and fresh in each 


issue. 


/ 


EYE-CATCHING , . . Deft arrangement of 
editorial content gives each advertisement 
maximum visibility—in any section of the 
magazine. 

WIDESPREAD . . . Reaches nearly 2,500.000 
substantial American homes every month ... a 
million through the newsstands. 
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THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y., PUBLISHERS OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, COLLIER’S, AND WOMAN’S HOME CC 































































proke off, and looked into her 
|ie was in his aims, her cheek 
i mean I love you,” Martin 

tiered something he did not 
ter lips met his. A moment 
Jew away, whispered breath¬ 
ing, if this is a moment we’re 
asure the rest of our lives, let’s 

» out an audience.** 
ence?” he said, and saw her 
looked up. The door of the 
le landing above had opened 

I ff stood on the landing, look- 
t them. Beside him was Dr. 
saring very paunchy and 

( and the butler was peering 
ly over the headmaster's 

nored the three men. “But, 
1 loved you, and you whis- 
ing. I didn't hear you. I .. .** 
u, you big dope,” Mary said. 
* was coming down the stairs 
sher. Mary gave Martin a lit- 
nd he turned and faced the 
met Barton Duff's eyes and 
e to be in on this, too, Mr. 


* 


|, I thought you were on that 
Fisher said harshly. “I told 
I taking over here. What's the 
this?” 

waning of this,” Martin said 
that I came to tell Mr. Duff 1 
it photograph for him. We’ll 
light.” 

a little late, young man,” said 
ff. “I have the photograph.” 
I into his pocket. “Here it is.” 

[ stared at an excellent print 
arton Duff's astonished face, 
him, against the background 
il bedroom, the towel-draped 
iss Madeleine Little. Thepho- 
jdosed a little more detail than 
*d detected in the flesh; in the 
of the moment Miss Little's 
slipped somewhat, 
b i to burn it myself,” said Bar- 
"This very minute.” 
gave Mary a stricken look, 
p, and said, “So you paid the 
ind?” 

I pothing,” said Mr. Duff. “Dr. 
ugh’t me the photograph.” 
sher did?” Martin cried, and 
' lleam came into his eyes. His 
■ clenched in his pockets, and 
was closed around the crum- 

)t, you’ve blundered enough,” 


the headmaster said. “There's another 
train at seven o'clock. I advise you to be 
on it.” 

“Just a moment,” Martin said. It was 
clear to him now, but he controlled the 
anger smoldering in him. “I’m curious 
to know how you came by that photo¬ 
graph, Dr. Fisher.” 

“This does not concern you, Vincent,” 
the headmaster said, with a side glance at 
Barton Duff. 

“It concerns me plenty,” Martin said. 
“Mr. Duff, did he tell you where he got 
the photograph?” 

“No,” said Mr. Duff. “But it was good 
work, Jimmy. You didn't buy it, did 
you?” 

“I didn't pay a cent, Pudd’n,” said Dr. 
Fisher. “You can burn it and forget 
about it.” 

“I will,” said Mr. Duff, and added un¬ 
comfortably, “but please don’t call me 
Pudd’n.” 

Dr. Fisher smiled. “I recall you never 
liked that nickname, Barton. It was force 
of habit. You know, we were boys to¬ 
gether. First Boys. I can never forget 
those good old Porthaven days. You and 
I are the only First Boys left, Pudd’n.” 

“Barton,” said Mr. Duff. 

“Barton,” Dr. Fisher corrected 
quickly. 

Martin said insistently, “I’m still curi¬ 
ous to know how it came into Dr. Fish¬ 
er’s hands, Mr. Duff.'” 

B ARTON DUFF’S heavy eyebrows 
closed down over his eyes. “Young 
man, I am losing patience with you. I’m 
sure that Dr. Fisher will supply me with 
any pertinent information, but first 
I’m going to burn these things. Please 
excuse us.” 

Mary spoke up, in a thin, brave voice, 
“Please give him a chance, Mr. Duff.” 

Barton Duff looked at Mary, hesitated, 
then shrugged his massive shoulders. 
“Very well. I don’t see that it’s impor¬ 
tant, but. . .” He faced Dr. Fisher. “How 
did you get it, Jimmy?” 

Dr. Fisher forced a smile. “A little 
sleuthing, Barton. I had hoped to repair 
the damage done by Mr. Vincent's irre¬ 
sponsible conduct.” 

“I can account for my conduct, Mr. 
Duff,” Martin said. “I'd like to hear Dr. 
Fisher account for the photograph.” 

Barton Duff gave Martin a long, puz¬ 
zled look. “Are you making some sort of 
accusation, Mr. Vincent?” 

“I'm just asking a question, Mr. Duff.” 
There was an interested shine in Barton 
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lab the simer out of summer! 



... in these wonderful 
Walk-Over Koolies! Beiges 
and tan calfskin built with bun 
dreds of foot-cooling air-vents— 
and a Main Spring Arch that 
turns the pavements into 
pillows! From Walk-Over’s 
handsome cool-lection 
of Koolies. 

Geo. E. Keilli Company, 

Brockion 63, Mass. 


o.s.Pat.oir. 


A fine new Wollywood Rogue shirt! 



tie 


by Wollywood Rag 


colo'-f aSt 


band* 0111 *' 






trad 111 


\Vashd^ e - 

For the name of your nearest dealer write Dept. C-4 

Hollywood Rogue Sportswear C orp. 
945 North Highland Avenue, Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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KINSEY “SILVI 


Light , mellow.and a wonderful i # 


KINSEY “GOLD 
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Rich, full-bodied ... a luxury whiskey! 


IVlagnificent, matchless flavor . . . noble 
flavor... you’ll enjoy it in every clrop of 


Kinsey is so superb in quality because it 
is the unhurried whiskey... blended with 
56 years of skill and know-how. 


Try Kinsey today... and see for yourself 
how really smooth... how really delicious 
... how really noble a whiskey can taste. 


© K. I), c. 

Choice Blended Whiskies • Gold Label: 86.8 Proof. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. Silver Label: 86.8 Proof. 72K% Grain Neutral Spirits. Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfi 
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e) He turned slowly toward the 
!^r, and when he spoke his tone 
Pirate: “This is very puzzling to 
mi*'. As 1 understand it, a private 
ja r was engaged by a principal 

* iotographs of a revealing na- 
i* r. Vincent insinuating that you 

emncipal in the case, Jimmy?" 

• |\ Fisher looked blank. “Of 


a, Pudd’n." 

«o ow did you come by it?" 
bined it this afternoon," Dr. 
*d. “Through channels." He 
jsily. “Look here, Pudd’n, you 
fe photograph, and there it is, 
"gative, too. I’m surprised that 
question my motives, when 1 
g to help you. I had expected a 
'ception." 

)y asked how you got the pho- 
|immy," said Mr. Duff. “That 
be difficult to explain." 
jd them from the young lady 
ist a short time ago," Dr. 
fd, and licked his lips. “She 
iem to me at the hotel, and I 
raight up here with them. Now 
Pudd’n . . ." 

(call me Pudd’n," said Barton 
nv, as it was explained to me 
:retary, the photograph was 
private detective, who turned 
I the young woman in question. 
2 , I received a telephone call 
fe photograph for sale for five 
'dollars. Now you bring it to 
it was delivered to you by the 
ig woman who was the cause 
Tiat's rather coincidental, isn’t 
lid she know you were at the 
Mbrook?” 

ier said quickly, “As a matter 
trton, I was in Vincent’s room, 
is that I intercepted the photo- 

■he brought the photograph to 
\ent?" Barton Duff said, and 
Martin. 

ply,” Dr. Fisher said, and 
,Vward, pulling a Manila enve- 
his pocket. “You see, here’s 
pe. Here’s his name on it. I 
room when the young woman 
from downstairs, Barton, so I 
to come up. She had this en- 
r Mr. Vincent and 1 persuaded 
bve it with me. I telephoned you 
iily. I did not examine into mo- 
Circumstances. You wanted the 
i, and I got it for you." 
es," said Mr. Duff. “This is all 


very curious. What have you to say, Mr. 
Vincent?" 

Martin could not control his grin. 
“There was a note with the photograph, 
Mr. Duff. I found it crumpled up in my 
wastebasket, and I think it will speak 
for itself. I’ll read it to you." 

Dr. Fisher looked at Martin, started 
to speak, then dropped heavily onto a 
spindly hall chair. Martin read the note 
through, then passed it to Mr. Duff. 
Mary whispered in his ear, “You beast, 
why didn’t you tell me?" 

M R. DUFF glanced at the note, and 
when he looked up again at Martin 
his right eye closed in a delighted wink. 
He turned to Dr. Fisher. 

“Well, Jimmy," said Mr. Duff, “as 
usual you thought you’d grab the credit, 
and, when necessary, shift the blame. I 
might say that’s characteristic. I am re¬ 
minded of that time in our last year at 
Porthaven, when we had the case of beer. 
Do you remember? You gave the party, 
in your room, and it elected you class 
president, but you sent me to town for 
the beer, and when the story came out 
you let the blame fall on me. In fact. I’ve 
always believed that you assisted in the 
proof that / bought the beer. Do you re¬ 
member?" 

“Pudd’n, that was a long time ago," 
Dr. Fisher said dully. “We were kids 
then.’’ 

“In this case," said Dr. Duff, “the 
tree can be readily identified from the 
twig." 

He carried the photograph and nega¬ 
tive to the fireplace in the library, and 
through the open door Martin watched 
him strike a match and light the nega¬ 
tive. Quick flame exploded and ignited 
the print, and Mr. Duff straightened and 
glanced at Martin. 

“The young woman wanted them 
burned," he said. “You can inform her 
that they are now ashes. I only hope that 
no other prints were made from that 
negative." 

Martin’s mouth opened, shut again. 
It was a possibility he had not consid¬ 
ered. But Barton Duff waved one hand 
easily. “Meanwhile, let us assume that 
all have been destroyed," he said. He re¬ 
turned slowly to the hall and put one 
hand on Martin’s shoulder. “1 suppose 
that all’s well that ends well, and per¬ 
sistence and true love must have its re¬ 
ward." He smiled. “And in Technicolor. 
So, young man, suppose you sit down 



"What did you bring me. Daddy?" 
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HANK KCTCHAM 


How Helen Hughes Cured Monday Blues 



Laundering experts have proved it! The Hotter 
the Water , the Whiter the Wash . 

And remember—today’s automatic washers are 
designed to bring you the full benefits of hotter 
water. 

Now you can get it... faster ... cleaner ... 
cheaper ... 

Because notv you can get a netv Ruud! 

It’s here! Ruud, the Gas Water Heater with the 
Monel* tankand the newRuud Temperature Dial. 

Ask your Gas Company, Plumber or Dealer to 
show you Ruud-Monel, the water heater 99.1% 
of owners say they’d recommend to their friends. 
Write for descriptive literature. 

1. You can get HOTTER water! Ruud’s new Tem¬ 





perature Dial lets you dial the temperature you 
need —up or down! 


2. You can get it FASTER! Ruud is designed for 

Gas—all types, including LP-gas. Gas heats faster! 

3. You can get it CLEANER! Ruud’s solid Monel 

tank can’t rust, no matter the temperature. It al¬ 
ways sends you water that's sparkling-clean. Never 
causes rust stains. 

4. You can get it CHEAPER because of Ruud’s 

Thrift-design. Because of Gas, the economy fuel. 

And because your Monel tank lasts longer. 

ALWAYS PLENTY OF HOT WATER FOR ALL YOUR NEEDSI 

Plenty for your little daily chores. And plenty for 
dishes . . . cleaning . . . bathing . . . scrubbing up. 
Plenty for washdays .. . and plenty for every day. Yes, 
with RUUD-MONEL you’ll have all the hot water you 
can use right on tap 24 hours a day year in and year out! , 
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POT 



Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JA? Hennessy & C?, Est. 1765 
Sole U. S. Agents: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, N. Y. • Importers since 1794 


Announcing A Novelette In Two Parts: 


MY FRIEND JOSEPH 


BY NEIL PATERSON 


The story of a simple man who learned only to live by 
his fists, a man lost and alone in a world he never under¬ 
stood—cheated by the clever, feared by the strong—and 
lied to by the girl who loved him 


Beginning in Nexl Week's COLLIER'S 
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and dictate an outline of the Porthaven 
plan to Miss Edmondsf.” 

“The Porthaven plan?” said Martin. 

“The plan you spoke of at the meeting 
of the Historical Verification Associa¬ 
tion,” Mr. Duff went on. “The edu¬ 
cational plan to be sponsored by the 
association. I think it is an excellent 
suggestion, and I think that Poithaven is 
the ideal school in which to initiate the 
project. I will expect you to take charge 
of it.” He looked down at Dr. Fisher. 
“And by the way, Jimmy, I want it under¬ 
stood that Mr. Vincent gets the credit for 
it. I’m planning a substantial contribu¬ 
tion to Porthaven because of Mr. Vin¬ 
cent’s initiative.” He smiled. “Coupled 
with the persuasive powers of my secre¬ 
tary.” 

“Yes, Barton,” Dr. Fisher said meekly. 
He rose from the chair. “I would like to 
make one thing clear.. It was a matter of 
tactics. Mr. Vincent and I both came to 
New York with one objective in mind— 
to save the old school. In view of an 
unhappy combination of circumstances, 
Barton, Mr. Vincent fell out of favor with 
you, and I thought it wiser for me to 
return the photograph and eliminate Mr. 
Vincent from the proceedings altogether. 
That was my guiding thought. Barton—■ 
what was best for the school.” 

“Nonsense, Jimmy,” said Barton Duff. 
“We caught you red-handed. Have the 
grace to admit it.” He was hugely en¬ 
joying himself, and he gave Mary’s arm 
a little pinch. “Get the chairman of the 
trustees on the phone. I’ll talk to him 
myself.” He winked at Martin again. 
“I hope, young man, that Mary will be 
able to keep you out of trouble.” 

“I hope so,” Martin said. 

B ARTON DUFF followed Mary into 
the library. Dr. Fisher watched him 
go, fetched a deep sigh, and wiped his 
forehead with his handkerchief. After a 
moment he said, “As I told you, Vincent, 
Barton Duff holds a grudge. I hope he 
feels that he has paid it off.” He glanced 
at Martin from the corners of his eyes. 
“Mr. Duff is an adamant man. If he does 
not wish to understand, nothing will con¬ 
vince him. As I tried to explain to him, 
the school was my paramount considera¬ 
tion. I thought we would have a better 
chance if I completed the negotiations 
and sent you back to Porthaven. For that 
reason I thought it best not to inform 
you of all the circumstances.” 

“Dr. Fisher,” Martin said, “I think we 
understand each other.” 

“Eh?” said Dr. Fisher. “Yes, I sup¬ 
pose so.” 

“You were going to make me the fall 
guy,” Martin said. “You were planning 
to throw me to the wolves.” 

“I was thinking of the school, Vin¬ 
cent,” Dr. Fisher said. He met Martin's 
eyes, and hastily looked away. He waited 
a moment, then said softly, “You know, 


I believe old Pudd’n intended 
through all the time. I think*!* 
wanted to keep me on the anxiou:# ! 

“Maybe so,” Martin said. 

“Yes, indeed.” Dr. Fisher strai 1 1 
and his paunch resumed its confic J 
line. “I think I can tell the trus * 
Barton Duff has never forgotte/ 
haven. I suppose when all is s 
done I sent you up here on a \vi t 
chase, Vincent.” 

He glanced at Martin, saw the 
Martin's eye, and added hastily, 
course you deserve the credit, ’i 
You'll get the credit, of course 
we'll start off with a clean slate,; 

I. How about it, my boy?” 

“With a new understanding, ] 
put it,” Martin said. 

“Yes, of course,” the headmasl 
“By the way, Vincent, what is til 
haven plan?” 

“The Porthaven plan,” Martin q 
and saw Mary returning from the # 
“is to take Miss Edmonds out to c* 

“Oh,'’ said Dr. Fisher. “I see # 
shall we take that seven-o’cloc* 
back to the school, Vincent?” 

“I'm going to stay around here a * 
of days,” Martin said. “I exp* ) 
Duff will want to talk to me.” 

“Indeed?” said Dr. Fisher. J 
deed. Very well, then. You’l 
back to your classes as soon act 
venient, won’t you?” 

“In a few days,” Martin said. 

Dr. Fisher cleared his throat. * 
be up to me to take them over :/• 
absence, you know.” He smiled 
“I’m afraid I’ll be a bit rusty. We 
He looked at Martin. “I’ll be goi 1 

“Goodby,” said Martin. 

They watched him move awa f 
lagging steps, and when the do i 
closed behind him, Mary said, “E f 
tell him off, Martin?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“I didn’t like the idea.” 

She gave him an odd look '< t 
grinned and said, “Oh, it wasn’t 
resolution. I was thinking, what ll 
got? He’s an old man, and what v 
got? Five lines in Who's Who and * 
bad conscience. He’ll be taking $ 
into retirement soon enough, and » 
while I think his teeth are drawn x 
you?” 

“I don’t know,” Mary said. “1 D 
such a softy as you are, and I’m I 
to keep a close eye on him. 77/ tal - 
of Dr. Fisher. He'd better not 
impose on you while I’m around. ^ 
looked up at him, frowning si 1 
“But, darling, I’m not worried o 
him.” 

“What are you worried about?J 

“I'm wondering if there’s any 
at a boys' school,” Mary said. ”11 
with all those kids around.” 

The End 
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WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Ever watch a Miracle 
in the Making ? 


Watch a freight train pounding past and you’ll see a miracle in 
the making —the miracle of American mass production. 

For it is the inass transportation provided by freight trains 
which makes the miracle of mass production possible. Every day 
20,000 of these workaday freights shuttle food, fuel, and raw 
materials to and from the four corners of the country. From the 
nation’s industrial plants they fan out all over America carrying 
a sparkling variety of goods. 

The job these freight trains do staggers the imagination. They 
carry a traffic equivalent to moving more than a million tons of 
freight a mile every minute of the day and night. 

In doing this, the railroads today are paying wages and prices 
for the things they buy which average 75 per cent higher than 
before the war...while the average pay they get for hauling a 
ton of freight one mile has gone up less than half that much. 

So the next time you see a freight train pounding past, remem¬ 
ber that in order to keep on providing the low-cost mass transpor¬ 
tation on which the miracle of American mass production depends, 
railroads must be allowed to earn enough to keep their plant and 
equipment abreast of the needs of the nation. 
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ANOTHER 

BOSTITCH 

SAVING 



Helping a 

Floor Manufacturer 
Clean Up 

Fastening bindings to steel wool with 
inexpensive, desk-type Bostitch staplers, 
tripled production of floor cleaners. Now 
this leading manufacturer of fine floor¬ 
ing uses 72 of these models to multiply 
his speed and savings . . . Bostitch Wire 
Stitchers assemble his polishers . . . and 
Bostitch Autoclench machines — with 
their self-closing staples — seal his ship¬ 
ping containers at record-breaking speed. 
Savings, all down the line. 

MORE BOSTITCH SAVINGS 

Famous dollmaker fastens doll’s hair 
to plastic heads faster, more securely, 
at V 3 the cost with Bostitch Tackers. 
Woodworking firm attaches "scuff” 
plates to bottoms of pre-fit doors in Vi 
the time with Bostitch hammers. 

WHAT DO YOU FASTEN? 

Whatever your combination of wood, 
metal, cloth, paper, plastics or other 
materials, you may find that one of the. 
800 Bostitch machines can do it better 
and faster with wire. From 250 field 
men in 91 key cities you can draw on 50 
years of skilled Bostitch research and 
fastening experience to solve your fasten¬ 
ing problems. 

Ask Bostitch for suggestions to help 
you "clean up”, too. Send coupon today. 



MEN, MIKES AND MONEY 

Continued from page 27 


greeted by cheering thousands and blar¬ 
ing bands. 

Their popularity in the Middle West 
was called to my attention on several 
occasions by a dynamic young man, 
Niles Trammell, who was in charge of 
our Chicago offices. Trammell, now 
president of NBC, had been a protdg£ of 
mine and 1 respected his judgment. 

As a result of his enthusiasm I brought 
Amos ’n’ Andy to New York for several 
auditions. The manufacturers of Pepso- 
dent tooth paste bought them for a series 
of five-day-a-week 15-minute broadcasts. 

The comedians made their NBC net¬ 
work debut on August 19, 1929, from 
Chicago. By the next morning, they were 
a coast-to-coast sensation. 

Movie Audiences Hear Amos V Andy 

Almost immediately, we heard painful 
outcries from the motion-picture indus¬ 
try. During the evenings, movie theaters 
were half empty while patrons remained 
at home in order not to miss a single 
Amos V Andy episode. We suggested 
that theater owners install radios on the 
stages and in the lobbies of their houses 
and thereby permit their patrons to hear 
the nightly broadcasts, prior to the run¬ 
ning of the feature. This they did and 
business picked up. 

So intense was the public interest that 
many newspapers during this period car¬ 
ried on their front pages resumes of 
the preceding evening’s Amos ’n’ Andy 
broadcast. Stores, poolrooms, penny ar¬ 
cades and even boardwalks at seaside re¬ 
sorts bought receiving sets so they would 
not be bereft of crowds at broadcast time. 
And when, because of daylight saving 
time, NBC was forced to change the hour 
of the program, the Colorado state legis¬ 
lature passed a resolution indignantly de¬ 
nouncing the sacrilege! 

For many years most listeners, includ¬ 
ing Negroes, refused to believe that Amos 
’n’ Andy were white. Having no desire 
to disillusion these fans, it was NBC’s 
policy never to issue a publicity picture 
of the actors without blackface make-up. 

For this reason and because audiences 
made them jittery, Amos ’n’ Andy in¬ 
sisted that all visitors be barred during a 
broadcast. They even excluded their 
wives from their studio. Today, of 
course, the boys air their weekly half- 
hour show before enthusiastic studio 
crowds. 

Under Pepsodent sponsorship, Amos 
’n’ Andy received $200,000 a year. But 
after the “first fine flush of rapture” had 
passed, the Pepsodent Company began to 
eye critically the amount paid to Correll 
and Gosden. 

One day Albert Lasker, who had 
charge of the Pepsodent account, broke 
the news to me. 

“These boys are all right, Deac,” he 
said, “but they place too high a value on 
themselves. My clients simply cannot 
afford to pay $ 200,000 a year for two 
mere entertainers.” 

I listened but said nothing. 

“Now .the thing for you to do is to 
have a heart-to-heart chat with them,” 
Lasker went on. “Tell them how we feel 
and persuade them to cut their salaries;” 

“I’ll be glad to talk with them,” I said. 

But I knew I should never be able to 
get away with it. Leaving Lasker’s 
offices, I went to see Correll and Gos¬ 
den. They must have sensed what was on 
my mind, for as soon as I had shaken 
hands with them, both informed me that 
they were extremely dissatisfied with their 
pay. They wanted $300,000 a year! 

“We’re going to show that man Lasker 
just how good we are!” said Gosden de¬ 
terminedly. 

“How?” I asked eagerly. In those days 
there were no Hooper or other listener 


surveys. One could judge a show’s popu¬ 
larity only by the fan mail and the sales 
of the sponsor’s product. 

“We’ll invent a town called Webb 
City,” Gosden explained. “Amos ’n’ 
Andy will work their taxicab out of there. 
Two weeks from tonight, on our broad¬ 
cast, we’ll begin to offer our listeners a 
free copy of the map of Webb City. 
Lasker will find out how popular we are!” 

“Boys,” 1 warned, “remember what 
you’re risking. If they don't write in for 
maps, you’re sunk!” 

“We’ll take that chance,” Correll said. 

On the day following the first map an¬ 
nouncement, Lasker had eight typists an¬ 
swering Amos ’n’ Andy’s mail. Within a 
week, there were 200. More than a mil¬ 
lion requests for the map of Webb City 
had poured in! 

Everyone was happy, including Albert 
Lasker. And the happiest of all—Amos 
’n’ Andy. Oh, yes, there was a new con¬ 
tract. And a new 'salary—$300,000 a 
year! 

During all this time, the network was 
growing along with its star attractions. 
Soon we began to feel cramped for space. 

One day in 1928, I had a prophetic 
conversation with Edward W. Harden, 
of the stock exchange firm of Baker, 
Weeks & Harden, and a director of both 
RCA and of NBC. I mentioned the re¬ 
port that the Rockefellers intended to 
build a new opera house on land owned 
by them in midtown—near Fifth Avenue. 

“1 don’t think it will ever materialize,” 
he told me. “But the Rockefellers do 
own a lot of property around here. 
Maybe we could use some of it.” 

“For what?” I asked. 

“NBC needs more space, doesn’t it?” 
Then, somewhat uncertainly, he sug¬ 
gested, “Why don’t we build a sort of . . . 
well, you know, a sort of city for radio?” 

My imagination was fired. It was the 
first time I had ever heard those words: 
“A city for radio” 

From that spark came a conflagration. 
Soon “a city for radio” was being dis¬ 
cussed in the top echelons of RCA and 
NBC—at first vaguely, then with cer¬ 
tainty. 

It was months before the machinery 
really began to whir. Owen D. Young, 
David Sarnoff and I started negotiations 
with John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and his 
builders, Todd and Robertson. 

We rented space for RCA and NBC in 
what was to become the 70-story RCA 
Building. We closed the deal for RKO, 
an affiliate company, to have its head¬ 
quarters in an edifice to bear its name. 
Then we signed leases for two great 
showplaces, the International Music Hall 
and the RKO-Roxy, now the Center 
Theater. 

That Rockefeller Touch 

The building investments alone 
amounted to more than $200,000,000. It 
is a breath-taking sum at any time, but, 
during a tragic depression such as we 
knew then, it seemed utterly fantastic. 
Only John D. Rockefeller could have 
managed it. 

There were plenty of scoffers. My 
old friend H. V. Kaltenborn voiced the 
viewpoint of the disbelievers in an article 
in Scribner’s Magazine. He argued that 
all this Radio City hullabaloo was sim¬ 
ply a huge publicity stunt. The project 
could not be a success because the Rocke¬ 
fellers were interested in it only as a 
source of rentals. 

Actually the Rockefellers were inter¬ 
ested far beyond that. What they wanted 
was a great international center. There¬ 
fore they made provisions for the erec¬ 
tion of the British, the French and the 
International buildings. Later, struc¬ 
tures for the Associated Press, Eastern 
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UNDERWEAR AND HC'i 


for Men and Boyt 

OTIS UNDERWEAR fits comfort- 
ably and wears well. Sleeveless and 
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ic Sc Life, Standard Oil and 
lober Company were added, 
pegan as Radio City, and is 
lily known as such, officially 
kefeller Center, 
fittingly endless time of talk 
ork, we at last began to see 
our activities. On a blazing 
Il93 1 , the monstrous excavat¬ 
es began their work on the 
|CA and RKO buildings, the 
[,nd the RKO-Roxy. 
egan to concentrate on the 
it phases of the center. With 
lothafel, the famed show- 
vas known to millions as 
it most of my time for the 
|We sat in his studio in the 
on Seventh Avenue, blue- 
[tail by detail, the features 
lioped would flood the box 
gold. 

then, as I do now, that the 


HT OQ ELSE 
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electric ice box—a wash- 
^chine—a gas range—a 
cleaner and a four-door 
Kt at your finger tips 
have to say Af Tolson 
^e father of our country!” 


BILL RUBLE 


1^1 L. Rothafel was America’s 
)wman—a genius of the thea- 
more to do with the design- 
Music Hall than any other 
was not an architect; but he 

! e basic ideas for the stage, the 
, the lighting, the decor and 
ss other features, 
s without a peer as a creator 
stage spectacles; but he did 
ly ignore the realities. The late 
■th detected this failing. Cra- 
‘He's a genius, Deac, but 
Ictical.” 

to defend Roxy, but he went 
I lan doesn’t call for a motion- 
een in the Music Hall, or for 
i:he RKO-Roxy. I think you’d 
ge that. You might need them 

know then how right he was! 

words had their immediate 
lized that if the variety enter- 
t the Music Hall, with a seat- 
4~y of 6 , 200 , should prove to be 
live could not convert it into a 
-f ture house without a tremen- 
xmditure of both money and 
Ad if the RKO-Roxy, seating 
*Huld go on the rocks as a film 
, jwould be without facilities for 
notations. 

smly after many weeks of argu- 
d; Roxy finally consented to 
C vath’s suggestions. And lucky 
*(i—for today the Music Hall is 
til’s premier picture cathedral, 
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and the Center Theater a legitimate play¬ 
house, specializing in ice shows! 

By December of 1932, the Music Hall, 
the RKO-Roxy and the RKO structures 
were completed. Then, at the depth of 
the depression, came the climactic night, 
the opening of the International Music 
Hall, on December 27, 1932. 

One of the dressiest and most distin¬ 
guished audiences of New York the¬ 
atrical history began filing through the 
doors, long before the scheduled time of 
the performance. It gasped at what it 
saw. The splendor of the decorations, 
the vast proportions of the theater, 
brought cries of admiration. 

There were some fifteen episodes in the 
show. The bill included Weber and 
Fields, Ray Bolger, Martha Graham and 
her dancers, a ballet, the Rockettes, a 
symphony orchestra directed by Erno 
Rapee and other outstanding attractions. 
The scenery and the lighting surpassed 
anything seen on a New York stage up to 
that time. There was a surfeit of riches. 

That was the difficulty. The show had 
been running scarcely an hour when I 
realized that something was wrong. The 
audience became restless; it was gripped 
by ennui. It rebelled at the gigantic pro¬ 
portions of the menu. The entertainment 
was too overwhelming, far too lengthy. 
It was not until 1:20 a.m. almost five 
hours after the beginning, that Roxy 
made his good-night speech. 

The press the next day was scathing. 
Although giving obeisance to the beauty 
of the house, it expressed the unanimous 
opinion that our show was a colossal 
bore. 

Unkind Press Hurts Attendance 

We immediately began cutting the run¬ 
ning time of the show. We gave it the 
speed it lacked the first night. However, 
it did not help. As a result of the critical 
flogging, the audiences became smaller 
and smaller at each performance. 

Just two days after the disastrous Mu¬ 
sic Hall premiere, we opened the RKO- 
Roxy. Our first attraction was an RKO 
film, The Animal Kingdom, based on 
Philip Barry’s Broadway hit. 

That afternoon, Roxy collapsed. The 
cataclysm of the Music Hall had proved 
too much for him. 

The Animal Kingdom drew fair audi¬ 
ences, so I was able to devote all of my 
efforts to the Hall. Just three weeks after 
the opening, I closed Roxy’s presenta¬ 
tion and replaced it with motion pictures, 
plus an elaborate but streamlined stage 
entertainment. At this time, the house 
was in the red for $500,000! 

Now the chorus of “1-told-you-so’s” 
became a sickening sound. 

Owen D. Young asked me to confer 
with him. Calmly he reviewed the events 
of the last few weeks. Finally he sug¬ 
gested that we might close the Music 
Hall until Roxy returned. That was 
about the darkest moment I have ever 
known. 

“Mr. Young,” I said, with all the emo¬ 
tion of which I was capable, “I’m con¬ 
vinced that if we close it, there will never 
be a Radio City!” 

I emphasized what he already well 
knew—that without the two theaters Ra¬ 
dio City probably could not survive. We 
had visualized it as a center for all the al¬ 
lied arts of show business. Further, we 
had counted on the two theaters as an 
important source of revenue. The shut¬ 
tering of any one of them at the time 
would prove that the cynics had been 
right. 

Young listened to me for a while with¬ 
out replying. Finally, he agreed to make 
one more effort. He would put it up to 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Next week: Radio City is saved, and 
the network expands. Among the color¬ 
ful figures involved are Jimmy Petrillo, 
Major Bowes, Graham McNamee aud 
Eddie Cantor. 



I agree KING is 
today’s BEST Buy! 


Now Better Than Ever! 


Friendly King For 
Friendly Flavor 


Try the friendly flavor of King in your 
favorite whisky drink. You’ll agree King 
is smoother, more mellow—blended by the 
people who have been distilling famous 
Ola Forester for 78 years! 

U King is blended by the distillers of 
famous Old Forester! 

2 . New, improved formula for extra 
smoothness, friendly taste! 

5jc 3. King Black Label contains 40% Straight 
Whiskies 6 years or more old—blended 
with the finest grain neutral spirits! 

4* Fine Kentucky blending, backed by one 
family, one tradition for quality for 


DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


♦KING BUCK LABEL. Blended Whisky. The straight whiskies in this product are 
6 years or more old. 40% straight whiskies; 60% grain neutral spirits. 86 Proof. 
KING RED LABEL. Blended Whisky. The straight whiskies in this product are 
5 years or more old.30% straight whiskies; 70% grain neutral spirits. 66 Proof. 
OLD FORESTER. 100 Proof. Bottled in Bond. Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whisky. 
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New Way 
to Hear Belter 

Without Risking a Penny! 

Send coupon below and receive this 
amazing hearing aid by mail—no 
"fitting” needed , no sales pressure . 
Hear better or your money back! 



So good it con be offered on thi% 

MONEY-BACK TRIAL 

Weor your Zenith “75” ot home, of work, 
onywhere. Compore its QUALITY, PER¬ 
FORMANCE, OPERATING ECONOMY (lets 
thon 1c per hour bottery cost) with thot 
of ANY other heoring oid. If the Zenith 
“75” isn’t better thon you ever dreomed 
ANY heoring old could be, return it within 
10 days of receipt ond Zenith will refund 
your money in full. 

Now-for the first time-you can judge entirely 
for yourself how much a hearing aid can mean 
in your life. Because the new Zenith “75” needs 
no “fitting.” it comes to you by mail—yours to 
try anywhere you please . . . without sales pres¬ 
sure or embarrassing visits to salesrooms. 

Mode Possible by Advanced Principle 

More than just a superb new hearing aid, the 
Zenith “75” is an improved kind of hearing aid ! 
For it employs Zenith’s “Fuii-Range Audio” 
principle, designed to amplify the full range of 
sounds covered by the instrument. Thus you, 
yourself, can emphasize the particular range of 
sound that enables you to hear best in different 
surroundings — with the instantly adjustable 
Fingertip Control I The correctness of this prin¬ 
ciple was recently confirmed by U. S. Govern¬ 
ment-sponsored research at Harvard University. 

Soves You Over $100, Tool 

This advanced principle not only eliminates the 
need for “fitting,” but also brings you a top 
quality hearing aid at a tremendous saving. If 
Zenith had to include the expense of “fitting.” 
middlemen’s profits, and high sales commis¬ 
sions, the price of the Zenith ”75” would have 
to be $195. instead of $75 l 
So do as tens of thousands have already done. 
Order your Zenith “75” without risking a penny. 
Remember—when you make others shout or 
repeat, your hearing loss is much more notice¬ 
able without a hearing aid than with one. Mail 
the coupon today l 

BY THE MAKERS OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS ZENITH RADIOS 

Look only io your doctor for . 

odvice on your ears ond heoring tTJTjjPT 


ORDER NOW MAIL THIS COUPON 


< / Zenith Radio Corporation, 

-J Hearing Aid Division, Dept. C448 

5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 

□ I enclose check or money order for $75* for 
one Zenith “75 M Hearing Aid. If I am not 
completely delighted, I may return It within ten 
days of receipt and get my money back in full. 

*Plus tax of $1.50 for residents of Illtnots or New 
■York City: $1.88 for residents of California, except 
Los Angeles, $2.25. 

□ Please send me free descriptive literature 
about the new Zenith ‘*75.’' 

Name _ 

Address_ 

City . State . 


“I want to know her. I think I’m in 
love with her. And you—” 

“So you want to know Suzanne Fro¬ 
bisher,” she said, and to hear the name 
was like downing three fingers of old 
bonded bourbon neat. 

“She's the one, Jennie,” I said. “I know 
it. And you can help me.” 

Jennie nodded again. She looked 
thoughtful, standing there in the dim light 
from the street lamps. “There’s a ques¬ 
tion or two, Fred. Just what is your 
status in your job?” 

“Well,” I said, “you could say I’m an 
assistant vice-president. In a manner of 
speaking, practically everyone is.” 

“And just how far can you go finan¬ 
cially?” 

I looked away. I was in no mood for 
harsh realism. “I expect rapid advance¬ 
ment,” I said, “as I am a bear for work. 
In the meantime, I have a little extra cash. 
How about it, Jennie?” 

“I’ll think it over,” she said. “You 
might get in touch with me later on. And 
tell your mother I had a very nice time.” 

I tried to stop her, but she was gone, 
and the door was closed in my face. So 
there was nothing to do but go home and 
spend most of the rest of the night think¬ 
ing about Suzanne Frobisher. I wondered 
.how she would spend her Sunday, and 
I felt a sudden shock of jealousy when I 
considered the possibilities. But nothing 
made any difference—as the poet wrote, 
the past was a bucket of ashes, a sun gone 
down. Only the future mattered. Jennie 
McLarnin had put me off but she hadn't 
refused. And she certainly wasn’t the 
kind who’d kick an old and true friend in 
the teeth. 

I CALLED Jennie twice Monday morn¬ 
ing, but it seemed she was busy with her 
boss. I didn’t mean to go into Burg and 
Hunter’s that noon hour. I didn’t mean 
to go near the place. But I was drawn 
by a power beyond myself, as the moth 
is drawn to the flame. I found myself 
in the elevator, and I heard my voice 
saying, “Three, please.” I walked past 
The Teen Age Shop and The Blouse Bar 
and The House of Beauty. And there 
was Suzanne Frobisher, selling a Glad¬ 
stone bag to an old man who looked as if 
he were well supplied with both money 
and gallstones. 

Suzanne had on a yellow dress today, 
and it too was cut quite low in front and 
made its own small contribution to her 
beauty. Finally the old man bought his 
Gladstone. Then Suzanne turned my 
way and saw me and smiled. “Hello,” 
she said. “How is the wallet?” She re¬ 
membered me! 

“Fine,” I said. “You know how to pick 
a wallet.” It wasn't exactly a stunning 
compliment, but I had to say something. 

“Thank you,” she said, and the accent 
was like frosting on a cake. She started 
toward a customer who was examining 
the airplane luggage, and I couldn't let 
her go. I said, “Oh, there's one more 
thing.” 

“Yes?” 

“I need a black wallet too,” I said. 
“You know. For evening.” 

“Of course. For evening.” She was 
still smiling, and now she leaned toward 
me just a little, and there was that look 
that said there was more, infinitely more, 
than I had yet realized. It was impossible 
to believe that she gave everyone that 
look. “We have charming black wallets,” 
she said. 

I looked at all the black wallets and 
bought the last one. I paid her and she 
said gently, “Now you are very well fixed 
for wallets.” 

“Well,” I said, “I usually give wallets 
to my friends on their birthdays.” 

“Then you must come back,” she said. 
She was looking down, her lovely 


I HAVE A WALLET 


Continued from page 16 


hands playing with a pencil, and her face 
was thoughtful. She was talking wallets 
but she wasn’t thinking wallets. And she 
wasn't hurrying away. 

“1 wouldn’t go anywhere else,” I said. 

“Thank you.” she said. “Now I must 
go.” She smiled once more and moved 
an eyelid in a way that was almost a wink. 

I was late getting back to the office, and 
Mr. Rutledge, who really is an assistant 
vice-president, gave me a mean and petty 
stare. But I didn’t mind. Suzanne and 
I were practically friends already, and 
Jennie could put it on a firm footing. I 
called her twice that afternoon, but she 
was still busy, and when I called again 
she had gone home. It annoyed me—she 
was acting damnably independent, and 
what she obviously needed was a pad¬ 
dling, just,as in the old days. But I had 
to be nice to her. 


W HEN I left the office I bought 
some flowers, of the modestly 
priced but good-enough kind. After din¬ 
ner I took the trolley and went down to 
Jennie’s apartment. 

She came to the door wearing jeans 
and a sweater. A small paintbrush was in 
her hand, and her hair was in pigtails. 
She looked at me and then at the flowers. 
She said, “Why, Fred, is this a proposal?” 

I walked past her into the apartment 
and noticed that she was repainting a 
table. In that sweater, she did look too 
big to paddle. But I wanted to any¬ 
way. 

“I get it,” she said. “The bribe. The 
business. There is a word for this kind 
of thing, my friend. It is rarely used in 
polite society.” 

I said, “Shut up.” 

She gave the table a few touches with 
the brush. “Isn’t it darling?” she said. 
“And I bought it for only three dollars 
at a junk shop. They didn't know what 
they had.” 

“Inflation is really out of hand,” I 
said. I put the flowers down on the table 
and looked with distaste at her jeans and 
pigtails. 

“Pretty,” she said. “Over the years, I 
may be able to forget your shameful 


motive in bringing them tq 
Suzanne is the orchid type. 1 

“There’s nothing wrong 
orchid type. She is also the id 
type. You can tell by looki 

“No doubt,” Jennie said, 
you're here you might as well 
of coffee.” 

I watched her go into the k 
the coffee and there was p t 
jeans. Suzanne Frobisher v> 
have paint on her jeans—i 
would never wear jeans, 
wear, at the very least, a flo 1 ' 
coat. And, for grander occ 
would wear the kind of ncglij, 
advertised in the more expen 
magazines. She w'ould not ta 
as Jennie had done. Her cd 
would deal with music, plays! 
arts, and love. 

Jennie came back with the 
been a long haul since old li 
said. “How you doing?” 

She hadn't bothered to a 
jeans, but she had combed o 
tails and put some make-up oi 
She looked like a young and! 
version of the modern private 
relaxing at home. “Well enou, 
“But how about an introduct 
particular.” 

“Fred,” she said, “I'm not 
down. Really, I’m not. But 
handle these things with a 
technique.” She drank sor 
“How’d you make out today?' | 
suddenly, 

“What do you mean, toda 
surprised me. 

Jennie grinned. “In your ci 
she said, “you didn’t keep aj 
Leather Goods today. Tell me] 

So I told her. She didn't 
just nodded sagely. “It’s not 
Just keep on buying wallets, 
slowly. Take all the time the 1: 
You’ll get into her mind. On tht 1 
know you have to buy or bust, 
ring and I’ll try to happen int 
Goods around three-thirty my:J 
way, the introduction can be st 
of Emily Post. It’s beautiful.” 


$ 



/MlCHAet- 


“But I couldn’t have killed Morelli; I wuz in a 
flower shop at the time, orderin’ a wreath for him” 
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IAUIR A BLACK 

• itfwovd-WwIe Belt 

SUPPORTER 

NEW FEATURES for 

greater comfort and 
protection. New all¬ 
elastic Par Supporter: 
6-inch waistband sup- 
nd abdomen; special tubular leg 
t crease, curl, roll; self-adjusting 
Duch! So comfortable you forget 
supporter on! Ask for new Pari 

-elastic Supporter has 5-incb 
stretch waistband, soft, knitted 
•!U». U. S. Pit. Off. 

•PAL $1.50 
MORES 



I k BLACK) 
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ny, Chicago 


v SUPPORTER j 


land Trims Lawns 


In One Simple \ 
Easy Operation 
81/ 4 Lbs. 


S«ve Time 
and Labor with a 

MontaMower 

New model. New type meul h in die his 
) adjust cutting height. Drive shift now 
rolling, factory lubricated, sealed ball 
■ Ired backs or aching arms. 8 Si lbs. live 
t mechanism that first gathers, then cuts 
in 16* swath through grass, dandelions, 
Itjfn weeds. No noise or clatter. As modem 
1 1 your electrlo rarer. Cuts right up to walls, 
r posts; leaves no fringes to be trimmed 
lien self-sharpening. Built to list many 
thousands In use. Sold direct from factory 
[ Costs little. Write at once for trial on 
’•approval offer," guarantee Information 

iMower distributing co. 

Bldg. GRAND RAPIDS 2 , MICH. 

id Can Get 
Relief From 
1 Ired Eyes 

IIS SIMPLE TEST TODAY 



You can sooth© and refresh them 
with Iwo drops of safe, gentle 
ch eye. You get— 



'"ny 


AfEF. Instantly your eyes feel re* 
1 4 line’s scientific blend of seven in- 
n^eanses and soothes eyes tired from 
>dfr exposure to sun, wind and dust. 


TUNE, 


l TOUR EYES I® 

for April 24, 1948 



“Look,” I said, “there’s a limit to the 
number of wallets a man can use in a 
long lifetime.” 

“But," she said, “come Christmas 
you’ll have all your gifts ready. Practical 
foresight is served no less than romance. 

I like it.” 

“Jennie,” I said. “Listen, Jennie.” The 
urge to turn her over my knee was almost 
at the maniacal stage, but I managed to 
thrust it back, growling and clawing, into 
its cage. “The quality of wallets carried 
by Burg and Hunter doesn’t fit my 
Christmas budget. You’ve got to help.” 

She quit grinning, and smiled. It was 
a considerable transformation. She 
looked even younger, and her eyes were 
gentle. “I want to help you, Fred,” she 
said. “Honestly. I will. Suzanne’s quite 
a person. She’s in charge of Leather 
Goods-and she’s done better than anyone 
we’ve ever had. She makes an amazing 
amount of money for a woman—I mean, 
a girl. And—well, she’s really quite a 
person. Of course, some of the help say 
she got her accent at a Hedy Lamarr 
movie, but you know what cats women 
are. Anyway, there’s no use talking about 
it any more tonight. I have to think it 
over and consider all the possibilities. 
Pour yourself a cup of coffee and I’ll turn 
on the phonograph. I’ve got some new 
albums.” 

She played the albums. I was surprised 
when she told me it was ten o’clock and 
I had to go home. The time had gone by 
fast and it had been quite comfortable. 
Except that I had been always thinking 
about Suzanne. 

She went with me to the door. “I’ll 
help, Fred,” she said again. “I’ll do ev¬ 
erything I can. Keep in touch with tine.” 

“Yes, Jennie,” I said. “Good night.” 
Jennie McLarnin was my hope, and she 
really seemed inclined to produce. She 
had turned into a fairly pleasant person. 

I MANAGED to hold myself in leash 
the next day. The day following I 
called Jennie and she said she was terri¬ 
bly busy because they were taking some 
special kind of inventory and she didn’t 
have time to talk. I said I would drop 
into Leather Goods about three-thirty, 
and I hoped she would be there. She said 
no, she was too busy, but I might get in 
touch with her later on in the week. 

I did pretty well until three-ten. Then I 
thought that Jennie might make it after 
all. I told Mr. Rutledge I had to go to the 
dentist. He looked suspicious, but I 
didn’t care. I was free. 

Suzanne wasn’t busy. She smiled at 
me and said, “My friend of the wallets!” 
just like that. 

“Hello,” I said. 

“And there is a birthday,” she said. “So 
you must have a wallet.” 

“Yes,” I said, “a birthday.” But I was 
looking at the tailored suit that was in 
some strange way different from all the 
other tailored suits in the world, and I 
was thinking that I liked her hair piled 
high on her head even better than when it 
had been down and the dark tendrils had 
curled so prettily along her neck. 

She began showing me wallets. I 
looked at them all and saw none. At last 
we came to the end, and she hesitated. 
She was leaning toward me, and her 
white blouse was soft and rippling and 
sheer. “I know,” she said. “How stupid 
of me to overlook it. Here it is. This!” 

I bought the wallet, and it was by far 
the most expensive wallet yet, but that 
didn’t matter. Then I said, “Miss Fro¬ 
bisher.” Jennie had stood me up. The 
hell with Jennie. 

She raised her hands. “But you know 
my name!” 

“Yes,” I said. “I’ve a friend in the 
store. But never mind that. I was think¬ 
ing, Miss Frobisher, I was thinking—” 
“Of course,” she said. “I know. I am 
very flattered. And perhaps—but not 
now.” She laughed, softly, musically. 
“You are nice,” she said. “Very nice, I 
think. And—well, good day, my friend.” 


The elevators were crowded, so 1 went 
down the stairs. I won’t say I flew down. 
But they felt more like clouds than stairs. 

I was doing all right on my own, and 
maybe the next time—or the next wal¬ 
let— 

ELL, I will make it brief—there’s 
no point in repeating the same old 
song, like a record in a juke box. Two 
days after that 1 bought another wallet. 
The middle of the next week I bought 
two—the birthdays of my friends were 
coming thick and fast, as Suzanne Fro¬ 
bisher observed with her wonderful 
laugh. And then there was still another 
birthday and still another wallet. I had 
wallets with red linings and green linings 
and pale yellow linings. I had wallets 
made of pin seal, alligator, crocodile, 
pigskin, calf, cow, and, for all I know, 
horse and dog. 

I always telephoned Jennie first. But 
Jennie never appeared in Leather Goods. 
According to her, she never had a free 
moment. And now and then, of course, 
as a matter of policy, I dropped in on her 
at home of an evening. She gave me cof¬ 
fee, listened to my story, and shook her 
head gravely when I spoke of the wallets, 
which were running into a fortune. 

“Maybe,” I said, “I could return some 
of them for a refund.” 

“You could,” she said. “But what 
would Suzanne think?” 

The thought shriveled me. “I guess it’s 
not a good idea,” I said. “I know she 
really likes to see me come in. She sort of 
—well, depends on me to show up now 
and then.” 

Jennie McLarnin nodded, and poured 
more coffee. “I’m sure she does,” she 
said. “I’d been hoping you could make a 
little time for yourself. After all, what 
with one wallet and another, you two 
have been alone together a good deal.” 

I remembered my conversations with 
Suzanne. Always, there had been a wal¬ 
let between us. And always, she had 
leaned toward me, and I had smelled her 
perfume, and I had seen her hair in all 
the half-dozen wonderful ways she put 
it up, and I had felt as a man feels when 
he staggers away from the Atomic Ride 
at Lotus Isle Amusement Park. And al¬ 
ways, she had promised a little and inti¬ 
mated a little more. Period. That was 
the trouble. Period. 

“She wants to be formally introduced,” 
I said. “She’s that kind of a girl. Jen¬ 
nie—” I wanted to paddle Jennie, even if 
she was grown up and wore red polish on 
her nails and looked quite well in a 
sweater. But I simply looked at her with 
pleading eyes. 

“Maybe next week,” she said. “I’ll try. 
Really I will, Fred.” Then she played 
some music, and we talked about this and 
that and nothing at all, and it was ten be¬ 
fore I knew it and she was shoving me 
out the door. 

It was very lonely in my room. As 
soon as*I walked in I saw the wallets, 
stacked in their unopened packages on 
the table. Sometimes I even wondered 
if it were all worth while. After all, men 
had suffered the torment of great and un¬ 
requited love before, and finally sur¬ 
rendered to the inevitable. And it was 
very clear that I couldn’t go on buying 
wallets forever and forever. Jennie had 
suggested that it might be an interesting 
departure if I went in for brief cases, 
fitted overnight bags, or something of 
that sort. It would break the monotony. 
But wallets, expensive as they were, were 
the cheapest thing in Leather Goods. 

I didn’t sleep very well. I’d think that I 
would put Suzanne Frobisher aside as a 
man puts aside his future, his hopes, his 
highest aims. It was very noble, and it 
was also very sad in the classic manner. 
And then I’d remember her vividly, and I 
knew I’d go back. So help me, I would. 
Because she was beautiful, and I loved 
her. 

I bought another wallet on Wednesday 
—a very nifty job lined with scarlet 
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It’s time to clean up win¬ 
ter’s sludge and gum—step up 
your engine’s performance— 
with Casite! 

And it’s high time you gave 
your engine Casite’s extra pro¬ 
tection too! Casite cuts engine 
wear because it improves lubri¬ 
cation—gets oil around quickly 
and into the tight spots. Casite 
guarantees Better Motor Per¬ 
formance or Double-Your- 
Money-Back, no matter what 
kind of motor oil is used. 


Get a Casite tune-up today— 
from your garage, service sta¬ 
tion or car dealei. The Casite 
Corporation, Hastings, Michi¬ 
gan and the Casite Division, 
Hastings Ltd., Toronto. 



BETTER 
MOTOR PERFORMANCE 

OR DOUBlE-yOU* MONEY-BACK 
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muroerM ™ 6 AIR - 


Don’t murder your tires. Use 
your own Schrader Gauge to 
tell you when your tires need 
air. Be sure to replace your 
worn out Valve Cores this 
spring. And, for air-tight Tire 
Valves under all driving condi¬ 
tions, use Schrader Sealing 
Valve Caps. Get all three at 
your dealers today for low cost 
“tire life insurance” and Make 
Your Tires Last Longer! 

GET AU THREE AT YOUR DEALERS 



A. SCHRADER S SON • BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 

Division of 

Scovlll Manufacturing Company, Incorporated 
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A Famout Nome In 9 
Outdoor Footwoor | 
For Nearly $0 Yoor* J 


Boors H 


There** an Orioinal Chip¬ 
pewa Boot for every out¬ 
door need. Ask your dealer 
for The Sportsmen's “All- 
Purpose** Special (illustrated) . . . 
water-proofed leather, white sport 
non-sltp soles, soft and pliable as a 
moccasin, yet tough enough to stand 
the hardest use. For the Best in 
Boots, get Original Chippewas 


CHIPPFWA SHOES 
CHIPPtWA 5HOt CO 
CHWPtWA /AUS W!S 




H . P. Elliott 
Albany Street 
Cambridge, Mass 


OO YOU OWN AN 


Old Fashioned 


Addressing Machine? 


The modern Elliott Addressing Machines have 
abolished heavy, costly, messy metal address plates. 

Thesame metal address plate filing cabinets which 
you now use will hold twice as many modern 
Elliott address cards as they now hold of metal 
address plates. 

At a cost of only 2 cents per address, we will 
transfer your addresses from your metal address 
plates to modern Elliott Address Cards. 

And you can pay us for this change to the Modern 
Elliott Addressing System out of the money it will 
save you. 

Let us refer you to concerns in your own line of 
business who have done exactly this and will advise 
you to do likewise. 

The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 

149 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


su&de. Jennie, of course, was not among 
those present—she was obviously a de¬ 
ceiver, a woman without heart or 
character. After the transaction was 
completed I started to go as usual. Then 
something happened. It was, essentially, 
the same thing that happens when a fir¬ 
ing pin comes down on a primer. 

I turned around. I walked up to Su¬ 
zanne Frobisher and I said, “Wait a min¬ 
ute!" 

She lifted her magnificent eyebrows. 
“There is something more?" she said. “I 
know—another birthday of a friend you 
had forgotten." 

“No, Miss Frobisher," I said. “I’ll be 
frank with you. I want—I mean—that is, 
I’ve admired you for a long time now. 
You would make me a very happy man, 
Miss Frobisher, if you would go out with 
me. And I assure you that—" 

“Why," she said. “How impetuous! 
And how charming." 

“And I have very good references, 
Miss Frobisher. That is, what I mean is, 
I am not just another—Will you?" 

Suzanne Frobisher looked at me for a 
long time. Then she leaned toward me, 
and it was like the movement of a grace¬ 
ful, willowy tree in a gentle breeze. “I 
think perhaps I will,” she said, “Mr.—” 

“Benson. Fred Benson." 

“Mr. Benson. It is not usual. It is in¬ 
discreet. But—well, never mind." She 
smiled mysteriously. “We will make it 
most informal. Black tie. And you will 
come for me Saturday night at eight." 

“Black tie," I said. “I mean, that’s 
wonderful. Miss Frobisher." 

“It is nice to be informal. And you 
will want my address, Mr. Benson." 

I went back to the office, called up Jen¬ 
nie, and told her. I made it clear, that I 
could get along by myself. 

“Well," she said, “that’s dandy, son. 
My warmest congratulations." 

I wanted really to tell her what I 
thought of her. But, after all, she worked 
in the same store with Suzanne. 

As you may have imagined, I had no 
dinner coat. But there was a place down 
the street from where I lived that rented 
them. The sign said: THE HONEST 
TAILOR. SNAPPY STYLES. EVE¬ 
NING OUTFITS RENTED. The Hon¬ 
est Tailor was an elderly man with kind 
eyes but an appetite for immediate cash, 
and he had an outfit that was nearly my 
size. The coat bulged in the back, and 
the trousers were snug around the waist. 
But, after all, there’s very little light in 
the places you go to at night when you’re 
shooting the works, and such small de¬ 
ficiencies would never be noticed. 

I T WAS a very long time until Saturday. 

I spent the hours on the heights and in 
the depths, and on all levels in between. 
I would seem crass, ill-mannered, a buf¬ 
foon. Or I would seem like the symbol 
of America—a sturdy hero, home from 
the wars, with keen eyes and a knowing 
sense of the true and the lasting. Or I 
would simply bore her to death. Or she 
would fall into my arms as people do in 
those stories where everyone is in a ter¬ 
rific hurry—and there is so little time. 
Or. . . . 

She lived in a very expensive-looking 
apartment which had a doorman and an 
elevator. She was wearing black velvet, 
cut very Mow in front, with pearls. She 
had on white gloves that went from her 
wrists to her elbows, but left her fingers 
sticking out. She looked at me, and I 
made a sort of coughing sound, and she 
said, “Frederick. My dear Frederick. 
Come in and sit down and I’ll be with 
you in the littlest moment." 

It was a very beautiful apartment, all 
white and gold and fragile, except for the 
deep divans. I let myself down into one 
of these, and didn’t stop sinking for some 
time. I looked at the pictures, which I 
couldn’t understand. The flowers all 
looked like people and the people all 
looked like flowers, if you see what I 
mean. 


She was back in half an hour, wearing 
a velvet cloak, and she looked like some¬ 
thing out of a picture that anyone could 
understand. “In the littlest minute, as I 
promised, Frederick," she said. She 
smiled at me, and then she knitted her 
brows. “Perhaps if I suggested where we 
might go—’’ 

“Yes," I said. “You suggest." 

She made a quick little gesture with her 
hands. “The Black Cat," she said. “We 
will go to The Black Cat." 

W E WENT to The Black Cat. It was 
small and dark, and the headwaiter 
bowed and said something in French and 
gave us a table. Suzanne said she would 
like a champagne cocktail, and I ordered 
two, and after that we danced. When I 
got her in my arms it was the old Atomic 
Ride feeling again, only more so. “Su¬ 
zanne," I said. “You don’t mind if I call 
you Suzanne?" 

“But I am Suzanne," she said. “Of 
course, Frederick." 

“Suzanne," I said again. “I want to 
tell you—" Then I felt a hand touch 
my shoulder, and a smooth voice said, 
“Excuse me. Hi, .Suzanne! I’m cut¬ 
ting in." 

“Roger!" Suzanne said. “Fancy to find 
you here, Roger. Roger, I want you to 
meet Frederick. You won’t mind if I 
have a dance with Roger, will you?" 

“No," I said. “I love it." I went back 
to the table. After a while the dance 
ended and Roger came back with Su¬ 
zanne and sat down with us. “We will 
all have champagne cocktails," Suzanne 
said. I ordered. 

It was clear that Roger was with us for 
the fevening if we stayed at The Black Cat. 
When I finally got Suzanne onto the 
dance floor once again I suggested that 
I’d like to see another place. You know 
—I was pretty much of a stranger, and 
wanted to get acclimated for future ref¬ 
erence. 

“Of course," she said. “We will say 
goodby to Roger, and then we will go to 
The Top Hat. You will adore The Top 
Hat, Frederick." 

We said goodby to Roger, and I paid 
the bill. It was quite a bill. 

We got clear through a dance at The 
Top Hat before Henry appeared. Where 
Roger had been blond and husky, Henry 
was dark and thin and wore a little mus¬ 
tache. He must have been very fond of 
Suzanne, because he wouldn’t leave her 
even when a friend called to him from 
across the. room. I bought two rounds of 
cocktails and Henry bought one. Su¬ 
zanne was very gay, and becoming more 
animated with every tick of the clock. 
Unfortunately, so was Henry. 

But finally even Henry had to go away 
briefly on some errand of his own, and I 
seized that opportunity to make another 
getaway. I said that The Top Hat was 
grand, but it was sort of fun just to keep 
moving about, like people on a roller 
coaster. 

Suzanne pressed my hand gently, and I 
twitched. “The Dancing Horse," she said. 
“You will be enchanted with The Danc¬ 
ing Horse.” She didn’t seem to regret 
Henry. 

I guess it was George we met at The 
Dancing Horse. There had been many I 
champagne cocktails, with a lasher of old 
brandy here and there to make it inter¬ 
esting, and the details weren't very clear i 
now. George had a crew haircut and a 
story about a week end he’d spent some¬ 
where, which Suzanne found most amus¬ 
ing. I also think we had dinner at The 
Dancing Horse, but, as I say, no guar¬ 
antees are given at this stage of the 
game. 

The end came at The Folderol Club. 
The end was called Mr. Blackstone, and 
he was about fifty-five, very handsome, 
if you like the portly type, and obviously 
rich. The end looked at Suzanne as if 
the only question in his mind was what 
kind of sauce she should be eaten with, 
and at me as if the headwaiter had made 
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error and would report 
la hamburger joint in the 

|ng some small difficulties 
ation by now, and was not 
fas I might have been. But, 
•ffackstone went away, and 
i ed very close to me. Every- 
right again. 

I said. “He’s gone.” 

” she said. “Listen care- 
lick. Mr. Blackstone, he is 
very important matter has 
(rust discuss it with him, and 
very dull for you. And he 
home, of course, after we 
| ith this very important mat- 
And you will call me next 
you will not mind doing 
iderful favor, Frederick. I 
l since I first saw you, that 
iderstanding gentleman/’ 

At make bouncers like that 
ft’s a gift. 

outside, and on the way I 
girl a bill and the headwaiter 
the doorman a bill without 
amounts. There was a one- 
own the street, and I drank 
[black coffee and felt a little 
looting. I counted my money 
: dollar bills and forty-five 
Jge. No one could say I was 
next payday was only ten 

of the one-arm lunch and 
\ a taxi. I got into it and gave 
address, and when we got 
i a light in the window. The 
ollar fifteen, so I gave the 
: dollar bills. This was my 

earing the sweater, and the 
paint on them, and she had 
■ffee in her hand when she 
ioor. Her hair was loose and 
r face, and her lips were 
fingernails. She was paint- 
lig again, but all of the furni- 
ts if you could sit down on it 

I ist it without undue risk. 

ed me the coffee. “I just 
t she said. “Fresh and hot. 
lease.” 

f r d a lot of coffee,” I said, 
a lot more,” Jennie said. 


tat.” I drank. 

ie said, “how was it?” She 
the sofa with one leg over 
d she was smoking a ciga¬ 


rette without gestures, just the way the 
girls at home smoked cigarettes. 

“Monday,” I said, “1 return the wallets. 
If Burg and Hunter will let me.” 

“At Burg and Hunter,” she said, “the 
customer is always right. Almost always. 
But Suzanne won’t like it. After all, she 
gets a commission on everything.” 

“Monday,” I said, “they go back.” 

“I can see you think nothing of break¬ 
ing innocent hearts,” Jennie said. “By 
the way, what brought you here?” 

I said, “Your father has the mortgage 
on my old man’s house. I have to make 
up to you. For the honor of the family.” 

Jennie McLarnin put her cigarette out, 
and it was practically a new cigarette. 
She drank a little coffee and put the cup 
down. And then I saw something I’d 
never noticed before—the way tendrils 
of hair curved gently down her neck. It 
was a brown neck, that had been deliber¬ 
ately exposed to sunlight, and it was 
pleasant to see. 

“Well,” she said, “it’s a commercial 
age.” 

I finished my coffee, and felt soberer 
than any judge you ever saw. I went 
over to the sofa, and sat down, and put 
my hand on Jennie’s shoulder. I said, 
“Hello, Jennie.” 

She leaned toward me, and I saw that 
there was a touch of paint on the shoul¬ 
der of her sweater as well as on her jeans. 
I like paint. “Hello, Fred,” she said. 

I was looking into her eyes when it 
suddenly struck me that she knew more 
about what had happened this evening 
than appeared on the surface of things. 
I pushed her away, just a little. I said, 
“Wait a minute, Jennie.” 

She pushed back. “Never mind, Fred,” 
she said. And then she said, “Hello, 
Fred, it’s nice to know you.” 

S O HERE it is Sunday, and I could 
make you a very good deal on a wallet, 
any color, any leather, for I’m not sure 
that Burg and Hunter will take them all 
back. But well skip that for the moment, 
for it’s the first day of summer and I’m 
going out to revel. I know the calendar 
says it’s winter, and that the weatherman 
and all the stodgy people in the buildings 
say it’s raining. But I say it’s the first 
wonderful day of summer, and the sun 
is streaming down like silk unrolled from 
a bolt. And, best of all, the busses are 
running. I have a dime, and it’s only a 
short, lovely ride to Jennie McLarnin’s. 
The End 
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tiers believes... 




W HEN President Truman called recently 
for a lot of civil rights laws—antilynch, 
antipoll tax, anti-Jim Crow, etc.—either 
he stirred up a true hornets’ nest down South or (as 
seems more likely at this writing) he only handed 
Southern Democrats a promising chance to make a 
husky bid for restoration of the two-thirds rule at 
the next Democratic convention. 

What’s the truth about this civil rights question, 
anyway? It fans up the fiercest passions, and it 
traces back to the first hope-he’s-still-burning-in- 
hell scoundrel who kidnaped the first Negro from 
Africa for slavery in the American colonies. 

It seems to us that most Americans who do any 
thinking and arguing on the subject are at one and 
the same time right and wrong. 

Northern intellectuals, who make Southerners see 
red with their continual nagging at the South and 
their demands for federal civil rights laws, are surely 
right in principle. Lynching is a foul crime. Poll 
taxes are unjust when they keep any one group of 
people from voting. Jim Crow cars or trolley and 
bus sections are discriminatory. It is unfair to freeze 
Negroes out of good jobs for which they could 
qualify. And so on. 

On the other hand, we think Southerners are only 
telling the truth when they insist that federal laws 
will never succeed in wiping out these injustices. 
It is axiomatic that no law, however well meant, can 
work unless it is supported by the majority of the 
people it affects. Northern intellectuals should know 
this fact of life from the nation's experience with 
federal prohibition. 

Well, both sides having a measure of right and a 
measure of wrong in their arsenals of argumenta¬ 
tion, is there any discoverable factor that swings the 
scales one way or the other? We think there is. 

That factor is the unquestionable truth that the 
Negro’s status in the South is getting better every 
day. He is some 90 per cent better off economically 
than in the early years following the Civil War. 
Lynching is sliding toward the vanishing point. As 
for social equality, most Negroes apparently don't 
want it anyway, since they have their own social 
organizations to satisfy their fraternal, religious, 
snobbish, etc., instincts. 

Federal laws didn't work these improvements. 
They have come about solely because they have 


been stimulated by the most substantial and re¬ 
spected people among the Southern whites. They 
would have come a good deal more slowly, we think, 
if federal laws had forced Mr. Whiskers to keep his 
nose eternally stuck into Southern affairs. 

If all this is as true as we’re convinced it is, then 
it follows that the best way to solve what remains 
of the Negro problem is to go on just about as we’ve 
been going since around 1870. That would mean: 
Let the Northern intelligentsia howl its collective 
head off about the South ... let Southern and North¬ 
ern politicians make what political capital they can 
out of the question .. . but don’t saddle the federal 
government with a bunch of laws which it cannot 
enforce. In other words, let the South work out its 
Negro problems mostly on its own—which it is 
doing anyway, and we think will continue to do. 


. . . SALVATION BEGINS AT HOME: The United 

States Conference of Mayors had its annual con¬ 
vention in New York City this year. We favor 
mayors, by and large; but we feel impelled to take 
exception to what one of them said at one point in 
this get-together. 

The gentleman was Mayor George W. Welsh of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. His gripe, at which we’re 
griping in turn, was that “the peoples of the cities 
supply the states with most of their revenues, but 
the states give us a paltry share when the redistribu¬ 
tion has to be made. Unless there is a remedy soon, 
there will be a tea party which will make a bigger 
smash than the original one in Boston.” 

No doubt some state governments are stingy 
about percentages of tax revenues they blow back 
to the cities—though*in one important case (New 
York State) we happen to know that just isn’t so. 

But when it comes to blaming a city’s ills mainly 
on the state government—well, why not look home¬ 
ward, Mr. Mayor? The city government is the one 
on the spot: the agency charged with maintain¬ 
ing the police and fire forces, keeping all city serv¬ 
ices in reasonable order, holding down graft to 
a minimum, seeing to it that the public pay rolls 
don't fatten up with too many free loaders, and 
so on. Those are things that nobody can do for a 
city administration. If they aren’t done properly, 


nobody but the local administration is toi 
Our tip to city dwellers all over the county 
be to start scrutinizing their own city father 
whenever those gentlemen begin to squaw ( 
being done dirt by the state government. Ill 
too handy excuse, and we suspect that it 
overworked. 


. . . THE LADY HAS A POINT: We’re hoi 
all-out brief for Miss Vivien Kellems, lead) 
woman industrialist who seems unhappy 
she is in a big and publicity-loaded battle wi 
public official or agency. 

But in her latest private war—this time 
U.S. Internal Revenue Bureau, which coli 
come taxes—we think Miss Kellems has ai< 
point. When we went to press, the fight had 
far: Miss K. had announced that hencefci 
would refuse to pick up the withholding t: 
her employees’ pay unless President Trun* 
pointed her a revenue agent, complete with < 
and paid her the customary salary. Treasury f 
had grinned for publication, and had said th I 
collect those withholding taxes all right, wj 
time came, and wouldn’t risk the possible me 
of a $38,000 fine and 38 years in a federal jai \ 

The point Miss Kellems has made, it seerrA 
is this: that the withholding tax as now hai* 
a nuisance and an irritant in several ways, 
bookkeeping headache for the employer. Ii 
many a worker hate the government for non 
him take home all the wages he earns on th : 
pany’s books. It causes plenty of workers 
their employers, unreasoningly but now 1 
virulently. And it forces labor leaders ir 
cases to demand much higher wage increasjl 
would satisfy their followers if the withhold l 
were not levied. 

Presumably it would be impossible just to > 
this institution and let ’em take home their f 
every week and scratch up their full tax insta 
somehow every quarter. But can’t the th \ 
modified in some way, to remove the irritat | 
can't there at least be some sort of education: 
paign by the Treasury to convince workers 
necessity and efficiency of the withholding t * 
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ive’re better off three-handed! 


* 




AT do you mean 'We’re better off?” de- 
nded Bill. "Dick’s a charming guy and plays 
xpert." 

s$ you haven’t had him for a partner recent- 
liesaid knowingly, 
ss I haven’t. Shoot!" 

, 1 have! Over at the Club a week ago I sat in 
I ind or two and, honestly, Bill, he was pretty 
* ad both Myrtle and Charlie Hall noticed the 
ing when they had him over for dinner and 
peVlonday night. His breath, his breath . . ." 
M oh!" said Bill, "Now I catch on. Too bad 
4<y can’t slip him a hint . . . and a bottle of 
h Antiseptic." 

ally is," said Millie, "because he is such a 
id 1 hate to see him riding himself right out of 
are." 

How about You? 


So, it is very easy to offend the very people whose 
friendship you value most. 

Isn’t it foolish to take such chances when Listerine 
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offend. 

If you want to be at your best with others never, 
never, omit Listerine Antiseptic. Make it a "must" 
night ajid morning, and especially before any date. It 
pays off handsomely in popularity. 


While some cases of halitosis are of systemic 
origin, most cases, say some authorities, are 
due to the bacterial fermentation of tiny food 
particles clinging to mouth surfaces. Listerine 
Antiseptic quickly halts such fermentation, then 
overcomes the odors fermentation causes. 

Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis , Mo . 


‘ Odious thing about halitosis (bad breath) is 

y U yourself, may not realize that you’re guilty. BEFORE ANY DATE LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC FOR ORAL HYGIENE 
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. . . The article does not inspire lb A 
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restore a balance if we let it alone. 
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. . . I feel it necessary to discuss 1 * 
Wallace’s scathing denunciation oloc 
much money made by business. Hei i 
like most left-wingers: He insists on U m j 
dollar profit and not percentage pre I * 
wager that the Hi-Bred Corn Con * ^ 
owned by him made a higher perce gc 
to sales profit than General Motors. 

J. R. Lowe, Evansto * 


... Without low-rating any of the aspi ts 
I have had my approving eye on 1 « 
Wallace for many years, and nothin v 
changed it. He is the only one with c 
age to speak up for peace when so a 
of the world is jittery and war-minde* 
Petham Barrett, Rusk, ' * 

. . . If it is not the magazine article c te 
year, I will confess that I am unfit t * 
press a political opinion. 

My Collier’s will be where I can r a il 
on short notice as politicians start poj a| 
off come convention time. 

A. E. Kujll, Oklahoma City, It 
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. . . Is there a candidate for whom u 
vote who has sense enough not to grii U 
a happy idiot for the voters’ support? r 
one who reads newspaper headlines k « 
there is nothing to grin about. It is a c 
suit to a literate moron to present to 1 * 
choice of candidates for President o # 
United States who haven’t brains en to 
to hire a manager with brains enoujto 
tell them to stop grinning. 

Rose Wilder Lane, Danbury, (o* 


Collie/s picked photographs of the c 
dates' campaign smiles, on the pri: 
that he who laughs, lasts. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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3(1... tasty- 


frosted tones 



Mint frosted 

■ jfeaf from our book, and get 
i-one of these ice cream cool "Ruggers" 
shirts by "B.V. D." in new, tasty, 
c eshing Frosted Tones. 




lemon frosted 

Whatever your taste in sport shirts, Ruggers 
shirts are your perfect hot-weather choice, for 
their fabrics are smooth, luscious, deliciously cool. 


■--lerr y 

*1 


frosted 


You'll bubble over with joy 
* way these shirts fit, because 
they're cut for complete, relaxing 

freedom in action and at rest. 





grape frosted 

They don't bunch, bind or choke off 
activity. That's why smart men say that B.V. D. 
practically invented comfort 
in sportswear. 




pineapple frosted 

Another refreshing thought: 
Ruggers shirts serve a double purpose, 

with collars that look smart and 
correct with or without a tie! 





-IdELy.D/' ANH “RUGGr R5” TRAQ'l MARKS APF Rf G U S PAT OFF, 
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P LAIN Ben Jones and his son, 
Jimmy, were fixin’ breakfast 
down behind the Calumet 
barn at Hialeah. Ben was cutting 
chunks off a smoked ham for sand¬ 
wiches. Jimmy was filling big white 
mugs with thermos coffee. 

“We got a farm at Parnell, Mis¬ 
souri,” Ben said, “and each week they 
send us up a ham. We tote it around 
in the back of the car—saves time 
when you don't want to waste an hour 
going somewhere to eat. Nothing like 
good Missouri smoked—” 

Ben paused to locate a thump- 
thump-thump from the stalls. “That’s 
Citation—guess he wants some work.” 

“Horses”—Jimmy punched a can 
of condensed milk—“are like quail 
that’ve been shot over. Nervous and 
flighty. But Citation’s usually a pretty 
steady horse.” 

“We’ve come a long way with Cita¬ 
tion,” Ben mused. “Lot of people fig¬ 
ure he’ll win the Kentucky Derby. 
Maybe so, but we still got a long way 
to go. You know, lots of things can 
happen to a horse—from the minute 
it’s foaled right down to the finish 
line.” 

Jimmy reached for a sandwich. 
“We got Armed in great shape last 
spring—then an old sucker named 
Concordia, who runs sort of spraddled 
out behind, kicked him. Might as well 
have hit Armed with a hatchet—that’s 
how deep the cut was. We had to 
shoot a million units of penicillin into 
Armed to stop infection.” 

Ben nodded. “It sort of scares 
you—all the things that happen to 
horses—croup, distemper, swamp 
fever, travel sickness. Sometimes it’s 
a freak accident. Assault almost 
ruined itself by stepping on a sur¬ 
veyor’s spike. And sometimes a horse 
just loses form for no reason at all. 
It could happen to Citation before 
the Derby.” 

“The odds are against him,” Jimmy 
drawled. “There must be 10,000 thor¬ 
oughbreds foaled every year. About 
4,000 of them come of good stock 
and good breeding. The others are 
scrub—don’t have much chance. But 
out of that 4,000 with good breeding 
a few get to the Derby three years 
later—the usual Derby field is fifteen 
or sixteen. I’d say the odds range 
from a thousand to one to a million to 
one against any single horse getting 
to the Derby.” 

Ben shook his head. “That’s a little 
high, Jimmy. I’d take 500 to 1 on 
some of them. I don’t mean winning 
the Derby, mind you. And I’m talk¬ 
ing about the better foals. As for 
winning. I’d say the odds are 10,000 
to one against any horse. But I’ll say 
this—Citation wasn’t and isn’t that 
long a shot. He was my choice as a 
yearling. Don’t forget his daddy was 
Bull Lea. He’s the greatest sire in the 
country.” 

Jimmy finished his coffee. “Cita¬ 
tion is as good right this minute as any 
Calumet horse ever was at three years 
—and that goes for Whirlaway, too.” 
To get that tribute, Citation must 



be good. Ben and Jimmy never com¬ 
pared any horse with Whirlaway be¬ 
fore—not even Armed. Ben . and 
Jimmy know horses. Trainers are as 
touchy as thoroughbreds, jealous of 
their abilities, but a top-flight com¬ 
petitor recently paid the Joneses this 
anonymous compliment: 

“Figure it this way. Ben’s in his 
sixties and Jimmy’s in the forties. 
They grew up on a horse. That means 
when you race Calumet you buck 
more than 100 years of training ex¬ 
perience and common horse sense. 
Course, they’ve got Warren Wright’s 
millions behind them, too, and they 
get the best possible horses to work 
with. No wonder we have a hard time 
keeping up with the Joneses.” 

Calumet horses, Jones-trained and 
Wright-owned, have led the nation in 
purse winnings five of the last seven 
years. Calumet collected $1,402,436 
in 1947—more than three times the 
amount ever won by any other racing 
establishment in one year. But Calu¬ 
met hasn’t won the Derby since Pen¬ 
sive scored in 1944 and Ben Jones is 
especially eager for Citation to win 
this one. It would make Ben the most 
successful of all Derby trainers. Right 
now he’s tied with Sunny Jim Fitz¬ 
simmons with three winners: Pensive, 
Whirlaway (1941) and Lawrin (1938). 

While Jimmy put the ham away in 
the luggage compartment, Ben re¬ 
marked: “If Citation tails off in train¬ 
ing, we have other Derby possibilities 
—Free America and Coaltown—but 
they don’t have Citation’s disposition. 
I like a horse that’s a good eater. Free 
America is a nibbler—wants to be 
coaxed. Citation isn’t fussy—eats 
right off the floor.” 

“We’re mighty hopeful for Cita¬ 
tion,” Jimmy cuts in, “but you never 
know. There’s Coaltown now. He’s 
another son of Bull Lea but he didn’t 
get to the races as a two-year-old— 
had throat trouble. Now he looks 
great and might beat Citation if they 
both get to the Derby. Funny about 
horses. You know when they ought 
to win, but you never know when 
they’re going to win. That’s why my 
wife does all the betting in our family 
—just plays hunches and never asks 
what I think.” 

“Let’s go, son,” Ben urged, “it’s get¬ 
ting late.” 

Jimmy brushed the crumbs off his 
shirt and went up the hill toward Cita¬ 
tion’s stall. The time on the stable 
clock was twelve minutes past five. 
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• The grand old sport of wrestling is 
making another comeback via televi¬ 
sion. Last time we watched the Fri¬ 
day-night bouts from a barside seat, 
the announcer kept talking about a 
hairy gentleman from Australia 
named Strangler McGurk who was 
throwing Pretty Boy Wilson all over 



the screen . . . “and don’t forget, fans, 
right after this bout the Strangler will 
come down to our camera for an in¬ 
terview . . .” 

Just then Pretty Boy raised Stran¬ 
gler in an airplane spin, squinted at 
the fifth row, and let go. 

“Well, well,” our announcer ad- 
libbed, “here comes Strangler for the 
interview and we’re not even ready 
for him.” 

Such deviations from script are 
rare, indeed, because wrestlers are the 
answer to a television sponsor’s 
prayer. They are more considerate 
than baseball players and never run up 
wire charges by going into extra inn¬ 
ings. They work silently and never 
address coarse remarks to the referee 
(some of the suggestions Brooklyn’s 
Eddie Stanky made to the umpires in 
the '47 World Series rather startled 
video lip readers). Best of all, wres¬ 
tlers pace the show properly. They 
wouldn’t dream of staging a spectacu¬ 
lar fall during a time out for station 
identification. 

“We know how to work with sig¬ 
nals,” a lumpy-headed veteran re¬ 
veals. “When the announcer picks up 
a piece of paper we know it’s time for 
the commercial and we go into a slow 
stall on the mat—the sponsor’s gotta 
live, too. 

“After the commercial, we go back 
to work—spins, flying tackles, bear 
hugs—all the stuff the promoter 
makes us rehearse the afternoon be¬ 
fore the match. 

“If you’re sharp, you can catch our 
signals. Usually, we do it by ring 
position. Suppose I back against the 
ropes—that’s my signal the flying 
tackle’s coming next. When we’re on 
the mat, we signal by squeezing the 
other guy’s wrist. You can’t whisper 
’cause your voice carries around the 
ring. Another reason: We’ve been 
warned that our faces usually are in 
sharp focus on the television camera 
and you can’t make it too phony for 
the television fans.” 

San Francisco recently received a 
sample of the wrestling industry’s 
adaptability—a zany grappler billed 
as The New Look, who wears long 
trunks hemmed two inches below the 
knees. The New Look earned ap¬ 
proximately $1,000 a week for many 
weeks wrestling such colorful charac¬ 
ters as Gorgeous George, the former 
mackerel fisherman who dyes his hair 
yellow or orange, depending on the 
color of his tights. 



BY BILL 


Pro wrestlers are coloi 
adaptable, all right, but they] 
weakness—they can’t wrcii 
office champions—Gorgcoul 
Man Mountain Dean and! 
(the Angel) Tillet-—wouldn’f 
minutes against a modern! 
college heavyweight. 

If you want to see real' 
out to Oklahoma or Iowa 
overlook Mt. Vernon, Iowa,] 
of tiny Cornell College (er| 
825) which swept the Natic 
collegiate and National A. 
naments last year. Iowa t| 
wrestlers than horseshoe pi. 
champion cornhuskers the, 
Three other Iowa colleges pl<W 
in the 1947 intercollegiate'# 
State Teachers College wastal 
University of Iowa, seventh; \m\ 
State College, eighth. 

Cornell’s champions arc! 
grown. Wrestling is a major) 
Iowa high schools. A promil 
pounder with a good arm lock) 
as many college offers as a p | 
back—and for the same reasc| 
Cornell defeated Illinois r 
paign last year, a crowd 
jammed Hugg Gymnasium. \i 
more than pays its way in Io\| 



• George Meagher of Notr 
broad-jumped 24 feet 9J inch t 
a Drake Relays record at Desfl* 
in 1935. While Meagher w f a< xtf 
ing congratulations, Ohio Sus" 
satile Jesse Owens stopped b «| 
between heats of the 100-ya fc 
Owens jumped once—sailed > 1 
H inches. 

Speaking of records, the or 
broadest broad jump-^-a pr * 
63-footer which never will betfe 
in the record book—was made t 
jumper, Bob Hector of Oreg<9< 
at the University of Nevada s *‘ 
Annual Winter Carnival on ^ ° 
last February. Hector zipped 
the incline, gave a great thi j 
soared forth sans skis. He 4 
two-point landing—staggen 
steps—did a double some - 
then bounced up again, stun! 
unhurt. 

The leap puzzled the judge A 
considerable deliberation, th l 
Hector points for his take-ofi *- 
was perfect) and listed him * 
standings as: Bob Hector—-6- *■ 
out skis). 

Hector’s unpremeditated > f 
jump was only five feet shor 4 
winning ski leap made by f ^ 
Jerry Wetzel. 
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A Grandstand Seat 




No need to miss the big game when your friend Nickel 
can help you sit in a grandstand seat. 

You're there with television... and Nickel is there in 
your set.. Your Unseen Friend ”... helping you see every 
play as the umpire calls it. 

It's in the wonderful tube that serves as a screen... just 
as it’s in the tubes that broadcast the game. In the very 
heart of them, “hatching” the invisible electrons that 
enable men to scramble a picture into a jig-saw puzzle 
miles away, and put it back together again before your eyes. 

It’s in delicate wires...grids...plates...all through the 
many strange and different tubes needed to bring tele¬ 
vision to life. 

Why is Nickel used? Because this metal gives very 
special electrical and magnetic properties to its alloys. 
And because Nickel helps make possible alloys that stand 
up to heat and vibration. 

In many modern miracles...your radio...your tele¬ 
phone...your electric range...Nickel, alloyed with other 


metals, serves you unseen . That’s why it is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 

The interesting story of Nickel , from ancient discovery 
to modern-day use , is told in an illustrated 60-page booklet, 
“The Romance of Nickel .” Write for your free copy today . 
Address Dept. 56X . 


* * * 

THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 

New York S. N. Y. 


EMBLEM^OF SERVICE 
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Nickel 
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...Your Unseen Friend 
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KEEP HE WITH THE WOHI 


BY FUELING FOSTER 


Of the banks, jewelry and fur stores 
and other establishments in the 
United States that need the utmost 
protection against burglary, less than 
five per cent are guarded by a pro¬ 
tective company through equipment 
installed on their premises. This con¬ 
sists of one or more kinds of alarms 
that the intruder himself unknowingly 
sets in action, causing a signal to be 
sent silently to the nearest office of the 
company, from which a carload of its 
armed men rushes to the scene. 


Of the some 400 carnivals that will 
tour this country in 1948, the largest 
is Carl J. Sedlmayr’s Royal American 
Shows which has a personnel of 1,100 
and travels in 60 double-length rail¬ 
road cars. Besides 25 games of skill 
or chance, its attractions comprise 
more than 40 shows, rides and exhib¬ 
its which, to patronize them all suc¬ 
cessively, would cost nearly $13 and 
require 32 hours.— By Don Carle Gil¬ 
lette , New York City. 


A recent study reveals that, in a 
body drowning in fresh water, the 
blood becomes greatly diluted at 
once, producing a rapid and fatal ef¬ 
fect on the heart. But in a sea- ( water 
drowning, this reaction does not oc¬ 
cur and the heart may continue to 
function for a comparatively longer 
period. Thus, a sea-water victim, it is 
believed, has a much better chance of 
being resuscitated than a fresh-water 
victim. 


The famous Bunraku Puppet The¬ 
ater in Osaka, Japan, uses marionettes 
that are nearly life-size and cannot be 
controlled by wires. Each doll, there¬ 
fore, is manipulated by three opera¬ 
tors who stand behind it but are 
almost invisible as they are dfessed 
completely in black and work against 
a black curtain. While one man sup¬ 
ports the doll and works its eyes and 
mouth, the other two handle the arms 
and legs. Such skill is required that 
no operator is considered proficient 
until he has specialized in his work 
for ten years.— By Tokuo Doi, Tokyo, 
Japan . 


While on a visit to Londt 
Gandhi was persuaded to 
cording called Mahatma G j 
Spiritual Message, on con i 
the royalties would be paic * 
India Spinners' Associatior 1 
the years, this record rec l 
publicity and is still vii| 
known, although it is the oi 
ing of his voice in Ei< 


p.!Xi 0S7I 

I fsttos 


Gerald Allan, Binghamton 


llQM 


An astonishing legal 
handed down recently by a 
court, freed a forger b< 
check he had written and p 
intent to defraud, happened 
Sunday date. Alabama lau| 
contract made on Sunday s 
decided that the check was 
by its date and, therefore, i 
be the subject of forgery. 


For many years, America 
panies, in their search for 
have tested innumerable 
this country under leases 
landowners, particularly 
These temporary leases, 
with the long-term leases, 
ered annually an average o 
000 acres, which is ten per i 
nation's entire area. 


At least one major-leagu 
team, the New York Giai 
1948 home games will be te ’ 
sponsor, has agreed to pa. 
park’s billboard advertise)* 
they will not, as in the past, - 
up by the cameras and 
publicity. 


Besides a President am 
President, American voters 
this year 32 senators, 435 r 
tives, 33 governors and abo 
other state, county and 
officials. By Dentil Bergmc 
City , Mo. 


Ten dollars will be paid for eil 
cepled for this column. ContHk| 
be accompanied by their source 
tion. Address Keep Up With 
Collier's, 250 Park Ave., New 
N. Y. This column is copyrigb £ 
items may be reproduced wlthou 
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CROCODILE or ALLIGATOR? You 

can easily tell them apart by 
their noses. The alligator has a 
short , wide snout—the crocodile 
a long , thin snout. 


^IRMITI? When the termite reaches 
^*sfa£e, it has four equal-sized wings 
•Cf ag straight body. The flying ant has 
of wings of different size and a 
ft waist-line. 


* Prepared in cooperation with specialists of the American Museum of Natural History , N. Y. 


THE BLACK WIDOW, whose bite 
may be fatal , is identified by 
the red hour-glass marking on 
its stomach. The other spider 
is a harmless species. v 


|IS THE OSTRICH? The 

ke feathers and long 
t^k the ostrich (right). The 
t/ is an emu. 


BUTTERFLY or MOTH? The distinguishing char¬ 
acteristic of the butterfly (left) is the little knobs 
on the ends of its antennae , or feelers. The moth 
doesn’t havq these little knobs. 


T re* im Hi • - 
rva 

CONTAINS 

LEAD 


CONTAINS 

LEAD 


To get the best performance from 
your car, use high quality gasoline 
improved with "Ethyl” antiknock 
fluid — the famous ingredient that 
steps up power and performance. 

To show you that their best gaso¬ 
line contains "Ethyl” fluid, gasoline 
companies display "Ethyl” trade¬ 
marks on their pumps. 

"Ethyl” antiknock compound is 
made by Ethyl Corporation , Chrysler 
Building , New York 17 , New York . 


_iTMn.— 

con *o« mo*. 


THEY LOOK ALIKE, BUT . . . 

pnous coral snake (top) has red bands 


by yellow rings. The harmless scarlet 
as red bands bordered by black rings. 


When you buy gasoline 


fETHYT 


identifies gasoline stepped up 
with “ETHYL” antiknock fluid 


i 
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Many will be the treasured 
hours of musical pleasure 
your family will enjoy with a 
Betsy Ross Spinet. For years to 
come, this quality piano will 
set the tempo to suit every 
mood of children and adults. 

Glowing tone, responsive 
touch and abundant volume 
make playing or listening a 
thrilling experience. Exquisite 
styling, rich woods and 
compact size make every 
model a decorator’s delight. 






A 

BEAUTIFUL 

PIANO 

WITH 

A 

MAGNIFICENT 

TONE 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON FOR 
ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET 2-D 


Precision crafted of the finest 
materials, your Betsy Ross 
Spinet will be a lasting 
investment in genuine musical 
excellence as well as a dis¬ 
tinctive addition to your home. 

See and hear the newest 
models at your dealer. 

Moderately priced; guaranteed 
for ten years; made ONLY by 
the Lester Piano Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., builders 
of nothing but fine pianos . 
since 1888 . 

Fortifit Safes Representatives: 

». A. ASUETT t C0„ 27 William St. 4 New York 5, N. Y. 

.Sold by America's Foremost Piano Dealers 


Send me your 24-page Illustrated book showing piano 
arrangement in the home. (Enclose 10c for postage.) 

Name__ 

Address_ 

City_State_ 2-0 

Lester Piano Manufacturing Ca., Inc., Lester 13, Pa. 
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W E LOOKED up John Art 
Sibley, out of whose footie 
cartoons (Feet First, p. 50) 
we trust you have been getting a kick. 
As befits a specialist in podiatrics, 
Mr. Sibley entered the world feet 
first at Danville, Illinois, 36 years 
ago. Art was his destiny, so he took 
the stuff at the Institute in Chicago, 
and in Washington, D. C.—painting 
signs and ushering for eating money. 

Collier’s having rejected his first 
cartoons, Mr. Sibley boarded a bi¬ 
cycle in 1936 and with $600 pedaled 
around all the European art galleries, 
returning home burning to be a great 
easel painter. ‘.£0 now I’m drawing 
Mickey Mouse and cartoon feet,” he 
says, “and liking it.” 

Rejected again in 1941, Mr. Sibley 
tried Collier’s in 1945. “Darned if 
they didn’t take a drawing,” he says. 
“And then when I concentrated on 
beginning at the bottom and staying 
there in my cartoons—whoosh!—the 
deluge!” 

In Burbank, California, where he’s 
worked for Walt Disney for 11 years, 
he states, “I love the nicest girl in the 
world—married her 10 years ago. 
Now we have the nicest little girl in 
the world.” 


T HIS week we welcome back an old 
(but only in years) Collier’s editor, 
D. E. (Uncle Dan) Wheeler (The Van¬ 
ishing Bee, p. 65). Born in New York 
when there were gas lamps, and a 
brownstone front indicated wealth, 
Uncle Dan began editing as a mere 
boy, hobnobbing with such folks as 
Israel Zangwill, Edith Wharton and 
Jack London before he went to work 
for the son of Collier’s founder, 
Robert J. Collier. “Why he gave 
me a job, I’ll never know,” says 
Mr. Wheeler. “I had an amateur rat¬ 
ing as an editor—although I took 
money for it. Amateur money, of 
course.” 

Since then Mr. Wheeler has been 
on the staffs of many leading maga¬ 
zines, has written articles, biography 
and fiction—usually commuting to 
work in New York from the suburbs. 
“I must have covered the distance to 
the moon and back several times—if 
that matters,” he sums up. “I've been 
of the rolling-stone family and am 
slightly flecked with bits of Irish 
moss.” 

Mr. Wheeler’s collaborator, R. B. 
Willson, has been writing and lectur¬ 
ing on bees for years. After acting 
as bee fieldman for the Cornell School 
of Agriculture, he gave up his aca¬ 
demic interest to go into the honey 
business. He has been called Honey¬ 
bee Willson, and is consulted as an 
authority on bees—healthy and sick, 
rich or poor—in both North and 
South America. 


T HE Pearl-Handled Humbug is 
Roark Bradford’s 107th story for 
Collier’s (p. 38). Or as he himself puts 
it: “If I hadn’t spent all of the money 
you-all paid for these yarns. I’d prob¬ 
ably be so rich I could afford to be 
doing what I’m doing now: sitting at 
my typewriter working on a new 
yarn.” 

From Lauderdale County, Tennes¬ 
see, just above Memphis, Mr. Brad¬ 
ford has been in two wars—with the 



LOVE LIFE 


Army first, Navy second. I 

1# 


!l 


I 


took a shot at me, nor I a l 
admits. “I’ve also lived th I 
panics, a depression, five F 1 
administrations, and a vot! 
rection when the Populists < i 
Hoop Pole Ridge settlem 
1900. At present I’m get! 
some amoebae Histolyticae 
declension, plural, for amoe#niir 
tery) picked up three years *' 
in the Navy. I don’t mind tL 
what I ate, but I hate like Ha 
to chew for them.’ 

Mr. Bradford traces T 
Handled Humbug to the 
every sharpshooter in the 1 
stirring about with a phony 
days to mulct a fast dollar 
Negro farm hands. 

“For once, they are wel 
reveals Brad. “Last fall, B 
who is exactly as describe 
story, approached me for a g I 
to purchase a pearl-handl] 
Bible for his church, Old Shi 
I looked into the deal, fc| 
promotion cutback scheme, 
tell it. I didn’t buy the Bib 1 
contribute a Daisy Burn 
which seemed to please ev( 
well. Just now we are living L 1 
leans, a delightful city sim |[| 
with charm. Soon we expec 1 
over to Santa Fe for a pieu 


This week's cover: Jungl 
Athlete’s Brain. While Jim 
to flattery and lets MorfJ 


Monk admire his muscle, Bll 
Red, the little rascals, cut the" 
hunk of melon. Only Artisl 
Wood knows how Mortimerl 
collect his share.... 
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Economy that will surprise you, too? 


Kaiser 
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WRAZEJi 


Owners of Kaiser and Frazer cars knew they were 
buying style leadership and extra roominess. Their demon¬ 
stration rides proved riding comfort and driving mastery. 
But one tankful of gas told a story of surprising economy! 

The 1948 Kaiser and Frazer have the highest com¬ 
pression engines of any cars on the road! This means maxi¬ 
mum fuel efficiency!—minimum fuel waste! In terms of 
gasoline mileage, it means many more miles per gallon 
than you have ever experienced with any other car! 

KAISER-FRAZER CORPORATION • WILLOW RUN, MICHIGAN 



































































PHILCO 230. The "New Look 


in radios! In its je 
like, brown plastic cabinet with latticed ivory g.j 
you can see Philco quality. Plays on AC-DC $29 


PHILCO 225. An inspiration in design! Stunning maroon 
plastic cabinet with gold lacquer grille. Handsome, 
2-color illuminated dial with clear numerals. Permanent 
Magnet Speaker for amazingly rich, full tone. Power¬ 
ful AC-DC circuit. Beautiful to see, to hear. Only $27 95 * 


PHILCO 


PHILCO 290. A b 


g new plus in power! Extrem 
sensitive, selective, with great volume and life- 
tone. Brown plastic cabinet. AC-DC. Big Value. *27 


Since it costs no more to own a genuine Philco, 

why settle for anything less? For 17 years, people 


have said: "When there’s a choice, it’s a Philco.” 

Yes, a radio from Philco, the leader, with every bonus in 
style, tone, performance, and long life. For the finest in 

radio, buy Philco. Accept no less . . . and pay no more ! 
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PHILCO 200. Famous Philco range, reception, to| 
sensitivity ... all yours at lowest cost. Comp i 
powerful AC-DC radio in rich, brown plastic cabi r | 


m 



&cj \4lue at only $ j6j 
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PHILCO 360. World’s favorite portable. Plays in planes, trains, anywhere, 
without special aerial! Very selective. Handsome, alligator-grain case. 
$ Permanent Magnet Dynamic Speaker. AC, DC, battery. $49 95 /ess battery . 


PHILCO 602. A little power-house of a portable. Can be car 
anywhere as easily as a hand-bag. Plastic case. Choic 
ivory, tan, maroon, green. AC, DC, battery. $29 95 less baff 


*Shghtly higher Denver and 


Wednesday is Bingsday! listen to Bing Crosby on Philco Rodio Time, Wednesdays of 10 P.M. in the East, 9 P.M. everywhere else. ABC Network ond many additional stations. 





















































hi, how I met him: I had 
L to Manchester to see my 
her; to ask my father for 
f wanted the money so that 
harry Molly and save her 
te worse than death. Yes, 
how I thought of it. I was 

t about her then,” my father 
Erg stiff-backed behind his 
low old is she, and what 
family?” 

me there of course. 

[■early eighteen,” I said. ' 
er family?” 

Ln’t help her family. And 
hey’re mostly dead.” 
r‘oes she do?” 

1 said, “she's a sort of a kind 
To Jacobus. Jacobus, the 
anager, and Mrs. Stevens. 
Lens is his housekeeper.” 
low it sounded. It sounded 
But you don't understand,” 
he’s different. Really she is, 
Vs a wonderful girl.” 
my father said, “the world 
wonderful girls, especially 
ne.” As he spoke he placed 
L n a sheaf of papers, raised 
bo fingers and drummed con 
k we said at home. I knew 
meant. It meant that the 
Ls closed. 

kou won’t help me?” 
bn,” my father said, 
out and walked the streets, 
[for a long time, along streets 
p not know and would not 
[in, and finally I walked into 
Linds. I saw the notice that 
RPHY'S FAMOUS BOX- 
L’TH, and I paid my sixpence 
ed under the notice into the 
hod on my toes and, looking 
I avenue of cloth caps, saw a 
y white man hit a large, ugly 
n on the chin. It was a nota- 
h. It traveled only a few' 
ut it wrenched the Negro's 
rom his chest, spun him half 
land sent him crashing like 


py boss in the sports depart- 
|nce told me always look at 
ns, so I looked there at the 
eels and saw that they were 
fie boards and that his toes 
“If their heels are flat,” Gus 


e was surrounded by a jos- 
[1 of small men, the kind found 
a boxing booth, and he was 
ing these men two at a time 
figing their heads together 
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BY JYEIL PATERSON 


tender and compelling story of a huge 
gentle fighting man whose brief star rose 
world he never learned to understand 
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had said, “that’s that.” And so it was. 

“The Pole the winnerl” the referee 
said. “The killer-diller!” 

The crowd did not like it. They had 
paid for ten rounds and got only one. 
They thought they had been cheated 
and they said so, with emphasis. They 
were still booing when the Negro was 
carried from the ring and they saved a 
special raspberry for the winner as he 
ducked through the ropes and, grin¬ 
ning, nodding and shaking hands with 
himself, made for the canvas flap 
marked DRESSING ROOM. He ap¬ 
peared to be pleased with his recep¬ 
tion. He actually seemed to think 
that he was popular. I watched him 
until he disappeared from sight and 
then, smelling a story, I elbBwed 
across the tent to the partitioned-off 
section, raised the canvas flap and 
peered into the dressing room. 

The Negro lay almost at my feet. 
Two men in sweaters were working on 
him, slapping his face and hands, 
while a third sluiced him with water 
from a bucket. The Pole was over in 
the corner farthest from me. He was 
surrounded by a jostling mill of small 
men of the kind you always find 
around a boxing booth, and he was 
busy lifting these gentlemen two at a 
time and banging their heads together. 

It was hard to know just what was 
going on. Everybody, except the Ne¬ 
gro, was shouting at the pitch of his 
voice and everybody, especially the 
Pole, was in a very bad temper. The 
little rat-faced referee had a restrain¬ 
ing hand on the elastic waistband of 
the Pole’s pants, but that wasn’t stop- 
ing the Pole. When he saw me he 
dropped his victims and came at me 
and there was no time for me to go. 
He came the direct way, stepping on 
the Negro’s torso, and he came fast. 

“You see William?” he demanded. 

“I don’t understand.” 

“William is his bird,” Ratface said. 
“His magpie.” 

“You see her?” the Pole said, grab¬ 
bing my coat lapels. 

“No,” I said. 

“For the love of God!” Ratface 
said to the roof. “Will somebody 
please find William!” 

Well, that was the first time I met 
the Pole. 

When I got back to London there 
was a dearth of news and I slapped 
out a bit about Murphy’s Famous 
Boxing Booth. Gus let the stuff 


through and I had a couple of para¬ 
graphs in each of the evening editions 
and one in the morning paper. 

Next day \ had a phone call from 
Jacobus, the boxing manager. 

“Hello,” I said. “Hello, Mr. Jaco¬ 
bus.” I cleared my throat to catch 
hold of my voice. I was thoroughly 
scared. I thought of course that he 
had found out about Molly and me. 
I thought he knew it was I who had 
kept her out late the night before. 

“Listen,” Jacobus said. “Somebody 
in your paper wrote about a Pole. 
What I want to know is this: Is he 
good, this Pole? I mean good?” 

“He’s wonderful,” I said. “He’s 
sensational, Mr. Jacobus.” Now I did 
not think that the Pole was as good as 
all that. When I spoke I did not think 
of the Pole at all. I thought only of 
keeping Jacobus sweet, and I just 
opened my mouth and said what I 
knew he would like best to hear. 

“You think he’s worth looking at?” 

“I certainly do, Mr. Jacobus.” 

And that was how Jacobus came to 
sign up the Pole. That was the start 
of it all. 

I WENT along to the building which 
housed the gym (Jacobus’ Boxing 
Academy—the upper floors of which 
served as Jacobus’ living quarters) the 
day after the Pole arrived. I went in 
the hope of catching a glimpse of 
Molly, but I let it be known that I 
had come to see the Pole. I stood and 
watched him at the heavy bag for a 
few minutes, then I stepped across to 
the plywood office to pay my respects 
to Jacobus. 

“Well, how do you like him, Mr. 
Jacobus?” I asked. 

“All right,” Jacobus said. “But he 
don’t talk. I paid good money for him 
and what I say is I got the right to 
have him talk to me. You tell him 
that, boysie. Tell him he’s got to be¬ 
have hisself when he’s here and talk 
when he’s talked at. So far he don’t 
talk to nobody at all, not even the 
boys, but you tell him that, like I said, 
boysie. Maybe he’ll listen to you.” 

So I talked to the Pole. 

“Hello,” I said. “How are you get¬ 
ting on?” 

The Pole scowled and hit the bag 
with a left hook. 

“You like it here?” I asked. 

The Pole hit the bag again, one-one- 
two, and he hit to hurt. 


Beginning Next Week, Collier's Presents the Inimitable 
SAX ROHMER'S NEW NOVEL . . . 


SHADOW OF FU MANCHD 


Locked in a bitter struggle for the secret of the world's most 
terrifying weapon, Nayland Smith confronts the world's 
most ingenious fanatic—Fu Manchu. But in Smith's intri¬ 
cate calculations there was an unknown quantity—beauti¬ 
ful, auburn-haired Camille Navarre, agent for an unknown 
power. Don't miss this swift-moving novel of international 
intrigue and dangerous love. 


“How’s William?” 1 said, 

The Pole stepped back and looked 
at me. He had stopped scowling and 
was wearing what I took to be an 
eager and friendly look, but it hadn’t 
done his face any good at all. 1 don’t 
know if there are words to fit the 
Pole’s face. It was very big and very, 
very ugly. When you first looked at 
it, you got the impression that it had 
more bones in it than necessary, that 
these bones were bigger than human 
bones, and that they were not in the 
places where they ought to be. But 
after a bit you got accustomed to the 
idea of the Pole’s face, and when you 
looked at it you didn’t see it. You saw 
only his eyes. His eyes were okay. 
They were no different from anybody 
else’s eyes. 

“You know William?” he said. 

“Not exactly,” I said. “But I know 
about him. Did you ever find him?” 

“No,” the Pole said. 

That was the sum total of words 
spoken. I did not^ think that I had 
done very well, but Jacobus was im¬ 
pressed. “You made a hit,” he said. 
And later, when he had thought it 
over, he called me into the office. 
“Listen, boysie,” he said, “do me a 
favor. You come and talk to him as 
often as you can, and some night you 
take him out. Will you do that for old 
Jacobus? There’s no one else can start 
him talking, and it gets you down; that 
frozen puss; just take a look at it. I 
seen ugly pans but I never seen the like 
of that; you’re his friend, you come 
along and take him out some night, 
make him laugh. Will you do that, 
boysie? I’ll pay expenses.” 

“I’ll be glad to oblige you, Mr. Ja¬ 
cobus,” I said. I always said yes to 
Jacobus. I knew that he was harm¬ 
less. I knew that he was cheap and 
crooked and contemptible and I used 
often to lie in bed at night and work 
out the way I would treat him the next 
time we met. The way 1 would treat 
him would be like dirt. I decided on 
it definitely, yet when I got face to 
face with him I always remembered 
that he was Molly’s guardian and that 
he had Rags Gorman, the bookmaker, 
behind him (that especially) and I al¬ 
ways got a tight feeling in my stom¬ 
ach and I always went out of my way 
to be very polite and agreeable; I 
nodded my head and said yes, Mr. Ja¬ 
cobus, no matter what Jacobus said. 
“Certainly I’ll take him out, Mr. Ja¬ 
cobus,” I said. “What’s his name?” 

“God knows,” Jacobus said. “I ain’t 
thought one up yet. Now you take 
him to a cinema, see. Nothing flashy. 
And, boysie, no eats. He gets that at 
his place. Board and lodgings. Good 
solid food. I got all that fixed. Just 
some little cinema place.” . . . 

I called for the Pole at the gym at 
six the following evening. 

Molly knew that I was due and 
came down the stairs with something 
for the garbage tin, but Jacobus was 
there and she would not look at me, 
although she waggled her skirt, mean¬ 
ing affection. I was ashamed to walk 
with the Pole because of the way ev¬ 
eryone stared, and I was angry with 
Molly for not having looked me once 
in the eyes. I didn’t say a word and I 
thumbed the Pole into the first cinema 
I saw. The main film was a marriage 
comedy with Melvyn Douglas and a 
blonde; I don’t remember her name. 
It was a very funny film in parts and I 
had to laugh, and when I laughed the 
Pole laughed too. He had a terrible 
laugh, like something in an opera. 

When it was all over I walked the 
Pole home. I tried to make conver¬ 
sation in basic English and the Pole 
listened gravely, saying, “Please?” and 


“Yes, thank you”— these atij 
times—and precious little 
finished the last half mile 
and 1 was mighty relieved 
came to his lodgings. I thu 
the door to him in case he h| 
sense to know where he liv 
“Well, so long,” I said. 

The Pole took my hand, 
hard, and bowed. 

“Thank you, pet,” he said. 

I didn’t have to think thaJ 
was straight from the film. Mi 
his wife. Thank you t pet. It ( 
rocked me back on my heels I 
not think of an appropriate rl 
I was determined not to ll 
merely said, “So long, the] 
turned down the street. 

Thank you, pet / 

That big gorilla. 

Oh, it amused me. It gave i 
laugh, but it also made me! 
that the Pole was a human be 
now. when I look back at it [ 
not seem at all funny. It seel 


T HE Pole, registered as I 
Hamilton (Hamilton wa* I 
vens’ midale name: Mrs. Stes 
Jacobus’ housekeeper), knoc] 
his first two opponents in 
and first rounds respective! 
Jacobus, who believed a poui) 
hand was worth ten in 
rushed him into a match wit] 
Williams of Cardiff, who \M 
I didn’t like it all. I had gre 
of Joseph. I had started hi* 
night school, where he was si 
to learn to speak English, tal 
twice to the Bertram Mills ctr-l 
had walked him interminably! 
the zoo. I had got used tc 
cuss, and I didn’t want to see | 
to ribbons. I knew that this s 
fight could only be a massacr] 
would have stopped it if I cou 
I couldn’t. The contract wal 
and the bills were up before! 
learned of it. AL KID W1LI 
V. BIG JOE HAMILTON. l( 
be a ten-round supporting 
Blackfriars, and the Pole ua| 
what Jacobus described as “an 
sive preparation.” This includ he 
tea twice daily and a punch 
sparring partner. Joseph, sme!»; 
sweat, showed me his muscles 
secret left jab. He seemed pit 
content with his new existence 1 
was fool enough to think that 
settling down. 

Then, six days before the fit, 
disappeared. 

I met Molly on the evening * 
day in the Public Library, wffl 
had a standing date every Wed 
and she told me about it out 
corner of her mouth. Joseph 1 
turned up at the gym that m« 
his bed had not been slept 
landlady had not seen him sii 
previous day. The boys were 
searching. They were combij 
parks and the riverbanks. Tb| 
divided the city into sectors, 
their various sectors they werc< 
in all the pubs, the police offkW&npe 
the hospitals. Jacobus was ■•Rfa 
and when last seen w^as sitting y fa 
telephone, working through th<# 
tory. 




Molly wanted me to think 


nmt 


Joseph could be, but I did not* 
waste our precious time togei 
jockeyed her around to the Art* 
ogy stall. 

Nine days out of ten, we 
count on getting the Archaeoloiwf^ 
to ourselves, but this had to be 
the tenth days. An old man 
the ladder stool taking notes. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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GOVERNOR DEWEY 


BY JOHN KORD LAGEMAM 

Here the Republican candidate of 1944 surveys some of 
the fundamental problems facing the American people 




! CARRIAGE and politics/’ 
f said the man in drawing 
■i room A, “nowhere else do 
lencan people demand such 
«ud perfection. And nowhere 
they place a more paradoxical 
^reasoning premium on ama- 
•mding. They think of politics 
rty business. Yet they want 
ndidatcs to go around in shin- 
ior, championing defenseless 


iman in drawing room A wasn 
Ijpg in generalities. As one o 
or Thomas E. Dewey’s closes 
iniest advisers he was referrin 
lly to the dilemma of the mai 
as good a chance as any Re 
n in the last 20 years of be 
President. 


In practical politics, a suit of shin¬ 
ing armor sets up an alarming clank¬ 
ing and weighs a man down in the 
pinches, where he has to be light on 
his feet. Dewey took his off 10 years 
ago when he first ran for governor. 
His political career since then has built 
up an excellent case for him as admin¬ 
istrator and vote getter, although it 
has not provided him with a popular 
cause in a nation with a weakness for 
“champions.” 

Most men who attain great promi¬ 
nence in public life are the products 
of their conflicts and their distrac¬ 
tions. Dewey, on the other hand, 
seems to be the product of relentless, 
single-minded application to the job 
immediately ahead of him. Nowhere 
in the 45-year record of his busy life 


will you find any indication of revolt 
or dissent, nor in his youth any in¬ 
volvement in the great social or politi¬ 
cal issues of the time. 

Till his last year at Columbia Law 
School, Dewey considered singing his 
best bet for a career and worked hard 
at it. His teacher, however, told him 
he handled his voice “too intelli¬ 
gently” to make a great singer. About 
the same time a slight throat ailment 
forced him to cancel one of the church 
engagements which helped pay for his 
lessons. Coolly weighing his chances 
of getting ahead in the world, Dewey 
decided that a vocal career was too 
risky. He dropped what had been up 
till then his greatest interest in life and 
concentrated on the law to the exclu¬ 
sion of practically everything else. 


It’s possible that you might never 
have heard of Thomas E. Dewey if a 
lady stockholder hadn’t sued the Em¬ 
pire Trust Company for $20,000. The 
trust company’s law firm, MacNa- 
mara & Seymour, assigned one of 
their staff lawyers to prepare the de¬ 
fense. His name was Dewey, and he 
was twenty-eight years old. To handle 
the case in court, the firm retained the 
well-known trial lawyer, George 2. 
Mcdalic, and the older man liked the 
way Dewey dug into the files and or¬ 
ganized the facts. 

On the last day of the trial, which 
he lost, Medalie accepted the appoint¬ 
ment as U.S. Attorney for the South¬ 
ern District of New York. He invited 
Dewey to join him as chief assistant. 
This was only 17 years ago. Lightning 
had struck, but Dewey wasn’t blinded 
by the glare. 

“I dropped him into the cold water 
and let him swim out,” said Medalie. 

Among Those Convicted . . . 

Soon Dewey splashed into the front 
pages with his part in convicting such 
newsworthy malefactors as Jack 
“Legs” Diamond and Waxcy Gor¬ 
don, gangsters; and a City Hall grafter 
named James J. McCormick, who 
banked over $200,000 from his job as 
clerk in the marriage license bureau. 

Three years later, Governor Leh¬ 
man appointed Dewey Special Prose¬ 
cutor of Organized Crime in New 
York. 

Dewey went after some of the na¬ 
tion's biggest crooks with a relent¬ 
lessness that thrilled the nation. 

The fact that his personality caused 
some reporters and others who 
worked closely with him to criticize 
him as ambitious and overaggressive 
didn't detract from the public admira¬ 
tion. Dewey got results. 

When, in 1938, Dewey ran for gov¬ 
ernor, many of his friends were 
doubtful as to the wisdom of the 
move, because it meant certain defeat. 
But Dewey as usual knew what he was 
doing. 

His aggressive campaigning cut 
down Herbert Lehman’s victory to a 
mere 65,000 and Dewey emerged as 
a comer in national Republican poli¬ 
tics. He has been moving along with 
great persistency ever since, despite 
his loss to Wendell L. Willkie at the 
Republican convention in 1940— 
partly through the efforts of Kenneth 
Simpson, the New York County Re¬ 
publican leader. Temperamentally, 
Dewey and Willkie were, as one ob¬ 
server put it, “One world apart.” But 
Dewey campaigned for him, and this 
attitude of working for the party 
served as a build-up for the governor¬ 
ship in 1942. 

In 1944, there was little question 
about Dewey’s Presidential nomina¬ 
tion. His defeat by only 2,000,000 
votes at the hands of a great cam¬ 
paigner was the kind to improve 
rather than lessen his chances for 
1948. In 10 years Dewey has made 
himself the greatest vote getter in his 
party. 

But Americans have a way of mak¬ 
ing it very tough for their candidates. 
Despite Dewey's undeniable youth, 
vigor and administrative talents, a 
large segment of the American public 
still asks as they have always asked 
of anybody w'ho ever makes a pass at 
the Presidency, “What’s the big idea?” 
What are the ideas, the outlook and 
methods Dewey will carry with him 
into the campaign and very possibly 
into the White House? 

If Americans could sit down with 
(Continued on page 15) 
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George loved Ruth, the kids 
loved money, but the peanut 
machine didn’t love anybody 


BY OWEN CAMERON 


S ATURDAY morning while we were dressing, 
Mitch said I should ask Father, because I 
was the oldest. I thought Mitch should, be¬ 
cause he was the stubbornest; and he was, so I had 
to ask. Neither of us wanted to, because Father 
had been mad ever since Cousin Ruth's picture was 
in the paper for sleeping in a store window. 

When we went to breakfast, Father was hollering 
to know why Ruth couldn't have married that 
what's-his-name architect and settled down. Mother 
said because she didn't love him, and besides she 
had her career. Then she said there were times 
when she envied Ruth. Father hollered that was a 
woman for you, not able to tell the difference be¬ 
tween a career and a holy show, and at least Ruth 
could have stayed in Chicago where nobody knew 
us. 

After breakfast when I had a chance I asked if 
we could have fifty cents to go to the show, and 
Father said certainly not. Mother told him it would 
keep us out of mischief for a while, and Mitch said 
we didn't have anything else to do, and Father 
hollered that we could find something, because when 
he was our age he had a job and knew money didn’t 
grow on trees. 

Mitch and I went outside where it was quieter, to 
think about getting a job, or anyhow fifty cents. I 
said if Rex was a lady dog, we could have puppies 
and sell one. But Mitch said he would never, never 
sell a puppy, not even if we were starving, so we had 
to think of something else. Mitch wanted to go 
downtown to Knapp's store and see Cousin Ruth 
in the window, because once she gave us a dime. 
A dime wasn’t enough, but then we heard Father 
yell at least we could cut the lawn or something, 
couldn't we? So we left. 

We had to walk downtown, and we left Rex home, 
because some policeman always wanted to arrest 
him for disturbing the peace or biting him. Rex 
never liked cops and they felt the same way. 

Cousin Ruth was asleep in the big window of 
Knapp's store. The window was fixed to look like a 
room in a castle, with two knights in shiny armor 
and a small imitation dragon and a stuffed cat and 
a king who laughed. A prince leaned over the bed, 
and in bed was Cousin Ruth in her nightgown. She 
was the only one alive. A sign in the window said: 
She Would Not Be A Sleeping Beauty Unless She 
Napped On A BeautyKnapp Mattress — Knapp's 
Modern Dream Boat . 

Every so often the prince bent down with a jerk 
and then Cousin Ruth sat up and smiled and 
stretched and music and drums played and the king 
laughed ho-ho-ho. The cat chased his tail and the 
knights moved their tin arms, and people on the 
street stopped to look and said everything was so 
cute and Cousin Ruth was so lovely. Then an old 
witch came out from behind a curtain, but she was 
stuffed, too, and the dragon rolled his eyes and 
puffed out steam, and the music and everything else 
stopped and Cousin Ruth yawned and fell asleep, 
and all the people watching went away except me 
and Mitch and a man. 

“The king used to be Santa Claus,” Mitch said. 
“I'm glad we didn't bring Rex. Remember how 
mad the cop got at him for barking at Santa Claus?” 

The man who had stayed came over and said, “I 
see you two are gentlemen of taste. Or were you 
looking at the mattress?” 



“We're looking for a job to earn fifty cents,” I 
told him. 

“If you were in Chicago you could have mine,” 
the man said. “I’m busy here, studying the art of 
window dressing. And undressing. Learn while 
you earn.” 

“We need to earn fifty cents,” Mitch said. “Once 
she gave us a dime for going away.” 

“Hah!” the man said. “Let's get this straight 
now. By ‘she' you don’t mean the witch?” 

“It's a stuffed witch,” I said. 

“You never know,” the man said. “Once I had 
a girl whose mother—but that's water under the 
bridge. Are you friends of the princess? You 
wouldn’t be members of the royal family?” 

“The Fearson family,” I said. “I’m Edgar and 
he’s my brother Mitch. Cousin Ruth is on Father's 
side. He says he could understand it and make 
allowances if she was on Mother's side.” 

“Well, well,” the man said, and turned to look at 
Cousin Ruth. Mitch went over to the peanut ma¬ 
chine on the wall between windows to see if any¬ 
body had put in a penny and forgotten to take the 
peanuts. Nobody had. 

The man asked me, “Can you get her to look this 
way and say hello?” 

I hollered at Cousin Ruth, and Mitch came back 
to help and the man tapped on the glass with a 


penny. Cousin Ruth would not look, but she iB |^ 
with her hand for us to go away. 

“I’m progressing,” the man said. “Isn't she § 
tiful?” . M 

I looked at Cousin Ruth, but she was the sa 0 iL n 
always, only asleep in her nightgown. Mitch ■>. ^ 
the man, “Is that a regular penny?” 

“I suppose so,” the man said. “Ah, w 4 L e 
princess!” ■ Uou 

I told him Cousin Ruth was only making 
to be a princess. She was really a model, lilf' 
ladies in the mail-order catalogue. 

Mitch pulled the man's sleeve and asked, 4 
is it your penny? Could you give it away if 
wanted to?” 

“Sure,” the man said. “Does she live th< 
the castle?” 

“No,” I said. “It's a fairy tale. The prince 
the Sleeping Beauty and she wakes up.” j B \\^ 

“She didn't quite, for me,” the man said. “Tt § 

I worked under more formal conditions. 1 
notion to go in there and make that prince abd • 
And 1 thought about charging the dragon, 
haven’t an account here.” 

“Do you think your penny would fit that p * 
machine?” Mitch asked. “I just wonder if it' 1 
all right.” . i; 

The man said, “I followed her from Chicago 
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igo. I thought I had a rival, but I didn't 
n he was a prince. It’s enough to make any 
revolutionist. Still, all he does is pretend to 
er. What’s the matter with him, anyhow?” 
i’s a dummy,” I said. 

)u’re not kidding,” the man said. He shook 
>t at the prince. “She’s dazzled by his title, 
bly he doesn’t mean to marry her at all. Listen, 
t, are you sure she doesn’t live in there? I 
jaround here all day, and afterward I watch 
nployees’ entrance. For three days I've been 
fe my heart out.” 

ell, if you’re hungry we could get some pea- 
Mitch said. 

ft) above such coarseness as food,” the man 
‘And anyhow, after the first day I brought 
fr 1 iches.” 

‘ e didn’t bring anything, not even a penny for 
aits,” Mitch said. “We were in a hurry to look 
job.” 

It prince bent over again, and Cousin Ruth sat 
*d the music and cat and everything else started 
but just before she smiled up at the prince 
oiin Ruth glared at us and moved her lips, 
le man waved at her and said, “That's the first 
n she’s seen me.” 

ie said to go away,” Mitch said. “Listen, don't 
'■like peanuts?” 


“No,” the man said. 

The king laughed and the people on the street 
stopped to watch, and then the witch came out and 
cast her spell and everything was peace and calm 
again. Mitch said that now would be a good chance 
to see if the peanut machine worked, but I told him 
that even if the man gave him a penny, Mother 
didn’t want us to take money from strangers. 

“She didn’t say anything about taking peanuts,” 
Mitch said. 

“And anyhow. I’m not a stranger,” the man said. 
“My name is George Beyers and I’m on my way to 
becoming one of the family, though for a couple of 
weeks the going has been rugged. But in all the 
bright lexicon of Beyers, there is no such word as 
can't.” 

“Cannot,” Mitch said. “There is such a word as 
peanuts.” 

Mr. Beyers gave Mitch two pennies, and said, 
“I recall some mention of two small cousins who 
own a huge dog. That's you?” 

“That’s Rex,” I said. “Are you the one in Chi¬ 
cago Father said she ought to grab while she could 
and stop this nonsense?” 

“I hope so,” Mr. Beyers said. 

Mitch came back with some peanuts and the 
prince bent over and the music started again and 
Cousin Ruth gave us another look. Mr. Beyers 
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Even the cop couldn’t get Cousin Ruth loose. When 
he told her she should have gone into the store 
and asked for her penny hack, she got mad at him 


said it was very encouraging, because for the last 
couple of days he had suspected he was invisible. 

When Cousin Ruth fell asleep and the people 
watching went away, Mr. Beyers said, “Last night I 
waited at the employees’ entrance until eight o’clock. 
She didn't come out, unless she used another door, 
which seems unfair. You’re certain she doesn’t live 
in there?” 

1 said she lived on Echo Avenue with Aunt Elsie, 
who was our aunt but her mother. Then Mr. 
Beyers asked me if Cousin Ruth knew any other 
man except the prince. We told him about a fellow 
she had before she went to Chicago, who was a 
Pirate in Pittsburgh, which is a baseball team, be¬ 
cause real pirates are not allowed any more, and 
Father said this one shouldn't be, either. Mr. 
Beyers said he had heard about the Pirate and 
agreed with Father. 

Mitch said Father didn't like peanuts, either, and 
Mr. Beyers gave him the last penny he had. The 
prince bent down again and everything started, and 
this time after Cousin Ruth fell asleep they pulled a 
curtain across the window. 

M ITCH came back and said he’d been cheated. 

He couldn't get all the peanuts he had coming. 
They were stuck in the machine, and he could al¬ 
most reach them, but not quite. 

Mr. Beyers said, “If you can figure out some way 
to give me a chance to talk to Ruth, even for two 
minutes. I’ll buy you a ton of peanuts.” 

“Okay, here she is,” Mitch said. He ducked, but 
Cousin Ruth grabbed me by the ear. She was 
dressed in regular clothes, and she was mad. She 
gave me a shake and asked what we thought we 
were doing. 

Mr. Beyers took off his hat, and bowed and said, 
“We were talking about your breath-taking per¬ 
formance in there. That and peanuts.” 

Cousin Ruth shook me again. I thought my ear 
would come off, but it didn’t. I guess she thought 
she was shaking Mr. Beyers, by the way she looked 
at him. She asked him what he thought he was 
doing. 

“Admiring you, like the other people who stop,'' 
Mr. Beyers said. “Did you think we were music 
lovers?” 

Cousin Ruth said, “I thought I’d made it clear 
that I didn't want to see you or speak to you or listen 
to your cheap sarcasm again.” 

“Sarcasm? I mean every word!” Mr. Beyers 
cried. “And I’m here also as a friend of the family.” 

“I'll take care of the family,” Cousin Ruth said. 
“You leave me alone.” 

“Sometimes I wish I could,” Mr. Beyers said. “I 
try to reason with myself. I say to myself, ‘George, 
don't be the slave of this mad passion. Think!' I 
tell myself. But all I can think of is you.” 

“So amusing!” Cousin Ruth said. She gave me 
a shake. She said, “You and Mitch go home this 
instant!” 

Mitch was at the peanut machine, and he said he 
couldn't go right away. Cousin Ruth dragged me 
over there, but Mitch held on to the machine. She 
couldn't pull him loose with one hand, and she 
wouldn't let go of my ear. Mitch said there were 
more peanuts in the machine, because he could feel 
them, and they belonged to him. 

“I'll crawl,” Mr. Beyers said. “I’ll be solemn as 
an owl. I’ll go in broadcloth and ashes. Just spare 
me five minutes from your career.” 

“Humiliating me,” cried Cousin Ruth. “Move 
aside, Mitch, and I’ll get your peanuts. And when 
your Father hears of this—!” 

“Two minutes, then,” begged Mr. Beyers. 

“I can feel them with my finger,” Mitch said. “If 
Rex was here, I think his tongue would be long 
enough.” 

Cousin Ruth put her finger in the machine and 
moved it around. “I don’t think that’s peanuts. It 
feels like part of—oh-oh.” She tried to pull her 
finger out, and she swore, because I heard her. She 
looked at Mr. Beyers. “I think my finger is stuck.” 

“You could have lunch with me, at least,” he said. 
“That would give you a chance to refuse to have 
supper with me.” 

“Stop talking nonsense,” Cousin Ruth said. “My 
finger won't come loose.” (Continued on page 19) 
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Crops may be saved from pests, ft uulill 
'aged' quickly, meat, vegetables e j* 
even flowers preserved for months,! ^ 
isbable drugs may be given new I 14 jtyl 
all this and more too if a revoluj i an£|r 
ary device called the capacitron | j! J ( 
up to advance notices from Brooflu ^ 
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IUPPOSE a friend of yours invites \oi f ^ s te 


S C 

for a steak dinner. It turns out to 
sumptuous feed—fish course, corr 
cob. a tender slab of sirloin, fresh raspberries }0ra | ( 


all the accouterments. In a dreamy torpor 
your dcniita.sse you muse vaguely that spnngti 


i ^er 
lining 


ing pn 


rn o 1 
erric I 


whea 


yoiii oemiiasse you muse vaguely that spungii I vte , 
not normally the season for berries and roJI 
ears but you figure the host has just installed a * 
freeze unit and wants to show it off. 

fc ‘So you liked the flounder, eh?” he says, wi 
odd smile. “Well, I'll tell you a secret. I pick 
those fillets six months ago and they've been 
around the house ever since. I got the steak ar . 
corn and the berries nine months ago. Noi 
deep freeze. And by the way, did you notice A 


k i)se 
• plastic 


I Won’t Sti 


fianym 1 
Ij your dr 
h sheh 
p.*? is rapi 
Cjisthefir 
I be cor 
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h^*proc( 
Lufor lice 


are n< 


bouquet of roses on the table? Smell awfully 
don’t they? They were cut May 16, 1947." 

Forget the stomach pump: you’ve been wel 
scientifically fed. It wasn't so long ago that 
household words as pasteurized milk and horn* 
ized bread sounded strange and forbidding, rci 
ber? What you’ve just had was an electronized 
not on the market yet but a projection of w 
little group of scientists, economists and busi 
men have been tasting experimentally for thel 
several months in a laboratory built into ar I 
brick icehouse in the far reaches of Brooklyn, f 
York. 

These men—among them Donald M. NelsoH 
head of the War Production Board, Leon He; 
son. former chief of the OPA. and Beardsley Ii 
of Macy’s department store and “pay-as-\on 
tax fame—have been chewing in the interesL o I 
ence, medicine, industry and, they hope, a profi j 
future for their young firm, the Electronized C\ \ 
cals Corporation, They have already staked S| 

000 on a new process for preserving and sterih 
food, drugs and other materials by a machine I 
pressively called the capacitron. 

The capacitron is a cousin of the cyclotron! 
betatron and other nuclear accelerators. Its i 
performer is that invisible atomic bullet which 
shot itself into such prominence in the perfcctK 
numerous devices from radar to card indexi 
the electron. Unlike most preserving processes W 
capacitron neither cooks nor freezes its target f 
stances. In an “explosion" lasting I x l,000.000 I 
second it bombards them with intensive burs \ 
electrons which sterilize the bacteria and arrcs’J 
further chemical or biological change in them 
Under the supervision of two Berlin-born s-11%1, 
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tists who escaped Germany before the w r ar anU 
naturalized American citizens now, experin i 
have been made for the past two years with a 1 
variety of materials ranging from fresh m 1 
cheese, eggs, fruits, vegetables and spices to * 
drugs and novocain. Dr. Arno Brasch, co-invel 
of the capacitron. and Dr. Wolfgang Huber i 
chief associate, have found many of the iter 
treated can be preserved indefinitely without carl 
any apparent change to their form. 

In the tests the products are sealed in containe 
usually plastic envelopes or glass ampules—to 
vent other bacteria from getting at them after 
have been processed. Then they are kept at r ) 
temperature and left exposed to the air remai J \\\^ 
w ithin the container and to light, mostly fluores I 
light whose strong ultraviolet rays are notoric 
destructive of perishables, BW^uncooi 
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At the icehouse samplings (these were taste t * * cor[l 
not real meals), Electronized Chemicals exeat* 
have smacked their lips over pork, chicken and 
which had been kept from six months to near 


year in this way. Grapes electronized on Au 



With shooting-gallery sound effects, the capaci 
puts a 3,000,000-volt “lightning bolt’’ to wor 
adding to the life expectancy of beefsteak, h. 
and blood plasma. Here’s the spectacular I 
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1 pt|H4 were as fresh in February as w hen they 
a e Cauliflower showed no signs of 

jltion after eight months. Cream cheese 
m * ant and free of mold six months after being 
iriDtjp ed by the capacitron. Rendered lard bore 
} of rancidity 182 days after being shot. 
Brnations and red and yellow roses were still 
bright nine months later and, curiously 
)m |||their fragrance w'as stronger than it had 
been. The capacitron has aged green 
§1 whisky so w^ell that within three weeks 

I processing, professional tasters testified 
§4es had the flavor of liquor from three to 

old. 

as other sterilization methods weaken 
ctronizing preserves surgical sutures with- 
ting their tensile strength. It has added 
n the laboratory, to the life of whole blood, 
penicillin and a variety of vitamins. The 
an destroy termites and sterilize water. It 
| weevil and other insect larvae that infest 
*rn, rice, wheat and other grains, and which 
'ions of dollars' worth of crops annually, 
-out the use of either heat or cold, it can 
iquid plastics in the twinkling of an eye. 

| lets Won’t Stock Them for Some Time 

be many months yet before your grocer, 
or your druggist has any electronized 
on the shelves but the commercial phase 
mture is rapidly approaching. According 

I I plans the first industrial pilot model of the 
■n will be completed by midsummer. Five 
[companies in the meat-packing, dairy 

grain-processing, food and drug fields 
died for licenses for capacitrons. Half a 
lore are negotiating with Electronized 
I Is regarding jointly sponsored research 


1 


ates have been formed in England and 
.via to handle capacitron rights in western 
The corporation intends to confine itself 
to experimental processing, retaining the 
a the capacitron and leasing them out for 
aal application. Research results on the 
■t of disease will be turned over to the 
profession for public use. (Cancers in rab- 
Itumors in mice—two types of animals in the 
1 Ions of cancer research—were successfully 
i in experiments. Researchers have long 
f the possible advantages of electron radia- 
r X : ray treatment of cancer, but years of 
^ve animal study will be necessary before 
therapy can be tried on humans.) 
because they themselves honestly don't 
lat all the potentialities of the capacitron 
partly because they don't want the public 
to the conclusion that here is some new* 
process that will fix everything except 
le U.S.-Russian deadlock, the persons in¬ 
ti the project conscientiously censor their 
tions. 

d Nelson, himself a chemical engineer, 
made chairman of the board of the corpo- 
ist January, is now quietly organizing a 
of his own to handle the process in Mex- 
'entral America. 

s region tropical temperatures and fre- 
rudimentary transport systems have made 
Iservation largely a matter of transferring 
quickly fom the tree or stream to the stom- 
Aaving it to spoil. 

Hi might expect, the more striking the possi- 
*the more doubting the Thomases. Loyal 
( «ized Chemicals executives on occasion 
ne to some lengths to demonstrate that 
lot peddling alchemy, 
ummer, William Stix Wasserman, a Phila- 
inancier who was one of the first Americans 
tie interested in the capacitron, conveyed 
of an uncooked meal for six people, includ- 
s, fish, corn on the cob and blueberries, in 
crated wooden boxes by steamer to Brussels, 
of the container covers worked loose and 
Jpings were spoiled but everything in the 
mtainers survived splendidly. A Belgian 
ids manufacturer W'ho tasted the samples— 
0 nnths after they had been treated—w r as so 
Pjftd that he became a European representative 
corporation. 

^airman has also carried around red roses and 
ice for months at a stretch to impress his 
e *dWith the powers of (Continued on page 40; 
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Top: Treated by the capacitron May 16, 1947, the 
rose and carnation are fresh today. The untreated mess 
they flank was once a yellow rose. Middle: Treated 
and untreated grapes. Bottom: The beans on the right 
were processed a month after harvest. Those on the 
left, handled normally, are riddled with weevil holes 


Streaming through the capacitron’s aluminum 
"window,” billions of electrons bombard a lump of 
calcite with cold energy to produce this lively glow 

Below, attendant at control panel regulates the flow 
of electricity through rectifier tubes to the tower 
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THE WALKER DMT 

BY TED SHANE 

Dewey Barto is an acrobat; his daughter Nancy Walker is the crab apple of his eye. Here is the riotous 
story of their devotion, culminating in the stardom of Nancy as a comic ballerina in Look, Ma, I’m Dancin’! 


[ERE is an ancient curse around Broadway 
t hich goes: “May all your children be acro- 
ats!” How you’d put the whammy on an 
not known, unless you’d say: “May they 
Walkers!’’ 

Walker, belligerent-jawed, Elizabethan- 
half-pint-sized star of the Broadway hit 
I’m Dancin'!, is the daughter of an acro- 
sy Barto, of the tumbling learn of Barto & 
arto’s dad was Roxy Swoyer, who did flip 
a wagon show till age grounded him as a 
icircus clown. Five of Nancy's aunts have 
lalists, high-school riders and circus ath- 
mcy’s mama was Myrtle Lawler, vaude- 
fer. 

fancy’s blood is Swiss, German, English 
something Mendelian was bound to turn 
While she got her dad’s body, she for- 
| inherited her ma’s voice and feet—with 
y's clowning thrown in. “A hammered- 
ta Lillie,” someone has called her. “The 
ft is goulash!” her adoring father Dewey 
mething of a clown himself) calls her, 
tith justice, “but what's wrong with gou- 

f’ll go on to compare her with Marie Dress- 
Brice and other ladies of the prat fall. 

[>e inch shorter than her accomplished dad, 
rs to the dizzy heights of four feet eleven 
very inch of Miss Walker's four feet ten 
| dainty squat pudge. There is a delightful 
jaw suggesting Durocher facing life. Her 
I aries between that of a swaggering tough 
on a beer, and a punchy heavy shuffling 
[te center of the ring. Her speaking voice 
a truck driver calling his mate—in basic 
iese. In the ballet tutu and frilleries she af- 
fer leading role in Look, Ma, I’m Dancin’! 
Lily Malloy, Milwaukee beer heiress who 
be Pavlova—she tries, and doesn’t find it 
10 look like hell. 

to the customers’ delight. When she ham- 
the tender ballade I'm Tired of Texas, they 
her in Dallas. When she really kills the 
van in her irreverent rendition of that 
bird’s death throes, she tears down the 
n fact, without Miss Walker’s rowdyism, 
;w York critics agreed Look, Ma, would 
i a turkey. 

despite her rugged exterior, Miss Walker 
e within. She is a star at twenty-seven, but 
into a corner. Miss Walker admits she’s 
T herself, her success, and what she calls 
She’s still scared stiff before every per- 
(she was raised in the theater); insists she 
or dance with the top liners (Look, Ma, 
ten with her in mind). As for her acting, 
novie questionnaire (she’s served time in 
Dd) inquired: “Are you skilled in any phase 
,ater other than acting?” she wrote: “I can’t 

leless the brass shines through the infe- 
md even if nobody else appreciated Miss 
^er father does. 

Nancy, a fond, maternal look comes into 
when she speaks of her pop, who raised her 
t pocket backstage. No sentimental words 
her lips when she speaks of him, however, 
vs that he's been struggling to help her bat- 
ss for years; and that she is the crab apple 
e. He knows she knows this, too. Each is 
strong language expressed with mock 

is so cute,’’ she recalls, “he kills me. All my 
veeps trying to make me self-reliant. He 
g to teach me to box one day and he told 


me to hit him hard—anywhere. I did. Ever since, 
the boxing gloves have been hanging on the wall.” 
Barto, we might add, is fifty-two, and still does his 
muscular act. 

When we looked up Miss Walker at her hotel in 
New York, we saw a very relaxed young lady in 
horn-rims, lying on her bed, just finishing the Kinsey 
report, that best-selling scientific work on s-e-x. She 
spoke of the book in a hard-guy bantering way. 
“Hell,” she said, “some of my best friends are in it.” 

And she confessed to being partial to the philoso¬ 
phers, having but recently devoured the entire works 
of Nietzsche. “A lot of kakamamies may kick me in 
the teeth for it—but I like the old so-and-so!” was 
her reaction to superman's creator. And she ex¬ 
plained to me that Neitzsche hadn't created Hitler 
as was commonly held, but that Hitler had taken 
from Nietzsche what served his purpose and given 
him a bad name. She didn’t translate “kakamamie.” 

She also confessed to being a bit of a writer her¬ 
self: of poetry. “The nice, soft, shlumphy sort,” 
she admitted. 

Nancy Walker was born Anna Myrtle Swoyer in 
Philadelphia on May 10, 1921, just about the mo¬ 
ment her father was debuting with a new comedy- 
acrobat act. Her father, born Stuart S. Swoyer, had 
changed his name to Barto when he joined the Three 
Bartos, adding the name of Manila’s hero. 

Little Anna Myrtle went trouping as soon as her 
mother was able to carry her about. She was taken 
from town to town, was fed in cheap hotels and 
stations, and was left in the wings in the “change” 
basket—a washbasket—while Mama was doing her 
stuff on stage with Arnold Grazer, the male half of 
Grazer & Lawler. Alas, Papa Barto couldn't come 
along—he was booked on another vaudeville cir¬ 
cuit. “It killed me,” he mourns. “Grazer did the 
diapers. He was a wonderful guy.” 

For over a year Barto suffered and yearned for 
family life, did four and five shows a day and prac¬ 
ticed dancing on the side. Finally, in California, he 
was reunited with his family. There he auditioned 
and was accepted in the new act of Grazer & Law¬ 
ler, Singing Comedy Dance Sensations. 

A Motley Crew of Schoolteachers 

Barto and his family set off gypsying in vaudeville 
and in time Grazer quit the act. Then later little 
Nanny crawled out of the washbasket and got in 
people’s way in the wings. Anybody available and 
willing would be drafted as baby sitter—and her 
education began. “Nanny is a combination of stage¬ 
hand, ham bone, electrician, hotel clerk, porter, trap 
drummer, conductor, chambermaid and newsboy,” 
Barto enthused. “The little bum was brought up by 
the cop on the beat, by bellboys—even the waiters 
in this place helped educate her. No wonder you 
feel Nanny down here—” he pointed affectionately 
to his solar plexus. “She's me, you, she’s poor 
folks. People like her because that’s what she is— 
people.” 

As for her more formal education, the saucy tyke 
picked up her three R’s from handbills, comics, 
movie titles and Billboard, the vaudevillian’s bible. 
Dewey, who had been educated in a gymnasium, 
lent a hand. “What kind of student was she?” I 
asked innocently. 

“Lousy!” Barto snapped with frankness. 

“What did she like to do?” 

“Bum around!” 

“What did she want to be?” 

“A bum!” Barto cried. “She kept actor’s hours 
and liked to hang around and wisecrack with the 
stagehands. She went to the movies a lot, played in 
hotel lobbies till midnight, she got in everybody's 


hair. But I didn’t care. I didn't play when I was a 
kid. I wanted her to play.” 

There were more formal moments to Nancy's 
battle with Organized Learning. When Barto at¬ 
tained enough success to allow his wife to retire 
from the stage, Nanny was taken to New York’s 
Ethical Culture School for an interview concerning 
admission. The Bartos waited anxiously outside. 
“What happened?” they cried when their first-born, 
then seven, emerged triumphantly. 

“A little girl sang Bye Baby Bunting for the 
teacher,” Nanny lisped. “When the teacher asked 
me what I could do, I sang I Can’t Give You Any¬ 
thing But Love and did a time step. I think I 
topped her.” 

But Ethical Culture was crowded, so Barto 
dumped her in the New York Professional Chil¬ 
dren's School. 

With an eye to the future, Barto also attempted to 
instill the love of the arts in his prodigy, and she was 
enrolled for piano, singing and ballet lessons on the 
side. “When she didn't play hooky,” Barto recounts, 
“she’d sit at the piano and let big tears splash down 
and sound the notes, and she'd bawl, ‘Daddy, I 
can't!’ If she was supposed to practice ballet, I'd 
have to yell, ‘Get out from behind the piano where 
you have more room and Daddy can see you!’ 
She’d sniffle, ‘Daddy, I do’ wanna!’ Then I'd get 
mad and yell, ‘Okay, then get the hell out!’ and she’d 
get the hell out. She'd go to the movies. 

“I only licked her once. We were eating in a res¬ 
taurant in Kansas City and Nanny kept throwing 
things on the floor. I was jumpy because I was fol¬ 
lowing Helen Menken on the bill—a tough spot for 
acrobats. I told Nanny not to. She kept on. I 
grabbed her and whacked her. Even though I had 
millions of whippings, we both began to cry. Finally 
she looked around at me and said, ‘Don’t overdo it, 
Daddy!’ I never hit her again.” 

Nancy’s mother died in 1930, soon after the birth 
of Nancy’s kid sister Betty Lou. Barto bundled the 
new child in a blanket, and went trouping with 
Nancy, Grandma Lawler playing Mama. “It was 
my family,” Barto explains. “That’s all I had.” 

The act, now Barto & Mann, with Barto doing 
little bits like running straight up proscenium arches, 
then back-flipping to the stage, was booked for Eu¬ 
rope. Nancy went along in a big coonskin coat, sat 
in the ship’s bar telling her life story to drunks in 
picturesque language. One night she demanded 
champagne for dinner. Barto obligingly ordered a 
quart, and without batting an eye, swilled it down 
with her. Together they staggered to their cabin, 
and the next night when Barto called for another 
magnum, the slightly green Nanny declined hastily: 
“I don't think I like champagne, Daddy!” Today 
Miss Walker confesses to taking a few. “But only 
on Sundays when I don't have to work. Learned 
from my dad.” 

Father and daughter (Betty Lou stayed with 
Grandma) did the Continental music halls—Lon¬ 
don's Palladium, Paris' Empire, Berlin’s Scala—as 
constant companions. One night Barto parked a 
rebellious Nancy with a French sitter and went out 
with the boys. “I came home at three or so in the 
morning,” Barto recalls. “At the end of my street I 
saw a midget in a fur coat. It was my Nanny, and 
she yelled, ‘Where the hell have you been?' just like 
a wife. I gave up Continental night life.'* 

Miss Walker arrived in her teens in due time. The 
fresh shrimp had given way to a very bashful crea¬ 
ture afraid of people. Barto would send her for pa¬ 
pers or cigars; she'd stall. He then would browbeat 
her into doing the errand. While he was struggling 
with her inferiority, it came time for Miss Walker 
to graduate from the (Continued on page 36) 
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BY COREY FORD 


George wanted very much to carry. Helen over then- 
threshold—if he could ever get it to stay in one place 


I SAW in the paper the other day 
that George and Helen were 
married. It was very sudden, 
according to the story. The ceremony 
was performed at midnight by a justice 
of the peace, and they left for Florida 
the same night, driving a trailer. They 
planned to be gone quite a while, it 
said. 

I was glad to know that George had 
decided to take my advice, because 
frankly I’d been getting a little worried 
about the way things were going lately. 
He and Helen had been engaged for 
over a year, and it was beginning to 
look as though that was as far as their 
romance would get. “If you ask me,” 
Jim Bledsoe was saying not long ago, 
“I wouldn’t bet you a plugged nickel 
those wedding bells will ever ring for 
George.” 

“He’s going all to pieces,” Bob Ellis 
nodded, shuffling the cards. “He isn’t 
the same old George.” 

“All the difference in the world.” 
“A man can take just so much.” 
George used to be very good com¬ 
pany before he got engaged, and we 
were always glad when he joined us 
for a hand of gin rummy on the 8:05, 
but recently he’d taken to sitting by 
himself at the rear of the car, adding 
and subtracting little columns of 
figures on the margin of his news¬ 
paper, and there were mornings when 
he barely spoke to us at all. He was 
growing irritable and jumpy, and once 
when Jim Bledsoe happened to men¬ 
tion casually that his wife was think¬ 
ing of adding another wing to their 
house, George slammed his paper on 
the floor, screamed something about 
his never getting a moment’s peace 
anywhere, and locked himself in the 
men's room all the rest of the way in 
to the city. Jim looked at the rest of 
us, and went on dealing the cards. 
“Doesn’t look good,” he murmured. 
“Doesn’t look good at-tall.” 

“He’s just about ready to crack,” 
Bob Ellis said. “The other day we 
were walking past a furniture store, 
and he began to shake all over.” 

“Maybe he’ll be all right,” I sug¬ 
gested hopefully, “when his house is 
finished and they settle down.” 

“They won’t settle down,” Jim 
Bledsoe said. “Women never do. I’ve 
been married twenty years, and my 
wife hasn’t settled down yet.” He be¬ 
gan to sort his hand. “You know how 
many wings we’ve got already? Five.” 

I had to smile to myself because, 
of course, my wife isn’t like that at all. 
We have a nice little home that I 
bought a couple of years ago, com¬ 
pletely furnished and ready to move 
into, and there was nothing to do but 


paper some rooms over, and paint the 
ceilings, and build a few cabinets and 
bookshelves and an open fireplace in 
the living room and some other odds 
and ends that my wife wanted. Other¬ 
wise we are all settled, and I could not 
help thinking how lucky I was com¬ 
pared with poor George as I got home 
that night and let myself in the back 
door—my wife is closing in the front 
porch to make a sun parlor—and 
crawled under the painter’s ladders 
—we’re doing over the rear hall—and 
made my way past a pile of cement 
bags into the living room. Mary was 
sitting on a wooden sawhorse, read¬ 
ing a magazine. 

“Hello, dear,” I said. “Reading?” 

My wife is a great reader. She sub¬ 
scribes to all the homemaking maga¬ 
zines and she devours them from cover 
to cover particularly those Before and 
After articles describing how the au¬ 
thor, a retired dentist, transformed 
an old outhouse into a ten-room 
colonial mansion by knocking out 
a couple of partitions and putting a 
dormer in the attic. I have noticed 
that the photographs of the house 
Before always seem to be taken in 
the winter, and show several panes 
of glass missing, and one stark elm, 
whereas the After pictures are invari¬ 
ably taken in midsummer, with lush 
foliage and a couple of children roll¬ 
ing hoops on the lawn; but whenever 
I point this out to Mary she gives me 
a sad, sweet smile and says that men 
aren’t creative. She was looking at 
me with that same smile now, as I 
brushed some shavings out of my easy 
chair and sat down. 

“I’ve just finished the most fasci¬ 
nating article,” she said, perching on 
the arm beside me, “how this couple 
in Connecticut bought an old riding 
stable, they’ve made the hayloft into 
a duplex living room with the original 
hand-hewn beams, and their bedroom 
is the horse’s stall.” 

“Not me,” I said, “I wouldn’t want 
to sleep with a horse.” I began to fill 
my pipe. “Personally I don’t see any¬ 
thing wrong with the little house we’ve 
got.” 

“Oh, it’s a nice little house, of 
course,” Mary said thoughtfully, 
“only there isn’t much of anything you 
can do with it.” Since I’d put it in her 
name as an anniversary present last 
year, she had become a little over- 
ambitious about redecorating, it 
seemed to me sometimes. 

“What do you do with a house,” I 
asked, “besides live in it?” 

“I mean,” Mary said, “it isn’t us. I 
wish there were some way to make it a 
little more us." She struck a match 


and lighted my pipe. “Like, for in¬ 
stance, I was talking to Grace Bledsoe 
today—” 

I felt a cold hand at the pit of my 
stomach. “Isn’t that Jim Bledsoe’s 
wife?” 

“They’re building a new wing on 
their house,” Mary went on rapidly. 
“Grace was showing me the plans and 
they’re really adorable, there’ll be a 
breezeway she calls it and a guest 
room and bath and over it will be a 
workshop or else a rumpus room or 
maybe for servants and, darling,” she 
began, putting her cheek against mine, 
“I was just thinking—” 

“Mary,” I said, “don’t.” 

“Don’t what?” 

“Don’t think.” 

She sat up. “But I was only think- 
• _ >» 
ing— 

“Forget the whole thing,” I said. 
“Put it right out of your mind, dear. 
Relax.” 

“But, darling—” 

I took my pipe out of my mouth 
and looked at her. 

“Mary,” I said, “do you know what 
thinking can lead to? Are you aware 
that irresponsible, wanton thinking 
like this can wreck our happy home? 
Do you realize what it’s done to 
George and Helen?” 

“Who are George and Helen?” 

So I told her about George and 
Helen. 

T HE trouble with Helen—I said to 
Mary—was that she couldn’t stop 
thinking. Her mind went on whirring 
like a dynamo day and night. Even 
when she was asleep it kept turning 
over and over, and she would wake up 
in the morning full of energy and a 
dozen new ideas. 

George didn’t realize it at first, of 
course. I remember the morning that 
he came into the smoking car and told 
us he was engaged. He was so excited 
he couldn’t keep his mind on the cards, 
and we took him for six dollars and 
forty-seven cents just going in to the 
city. “She’s the most wonderful girl 
in the world,” he said, his eyes like 
stars. “We’re going to get married as 
soon as we find a place to live.” 

A week later he told us he’d found 
just the place. Or, rather, Helen had. 
It was an old barn, he said, out on the 
Winton Road, and it was in very good 
shape except where a couple of sills 
had rotted out and the roof sagged a 
little. All they had to do was put in 
a new floor and some partitions and a 
few windows, and they'd be ready to 
move right in. Helen was hiring the 
carpenters now. 

“I’m leaving the whole business to 


Helen,” George told us. “Sfcl 
interested in that kind of thil 
turned it all over to her. ShJ 
about the place,” he added I 
says it’s got so many possi [ 
He smiled at us. “She’s full o 

I had to leave for the We I 
about then, but one of the firs ) 
I saw when I got back was 
He was still smiling, but I the 
face looked a little tired, 
barn’s coming fine,” he said in 
to my question. “We ran intc( 
trouble with those sills, we had i 
them all out and replace the j 
while we had it jacked upi 
thought we might as well enk 
cellar. You can’t have a houH 
out a cellar, can you?” I il 
there was something plaintiv<^ 
the way he said, “Can you?” 

“When are you planning 
wedding, George?” I asked. 

“Oh, I guess we ought to be r I 
a couple of weeks,” GeorJ 
vaguely. “The mason’s corn) 
day.” . . . 

They weren’t quite ready in a | 
of weeks, as it turned out, If 
Helen thought that while the I 
was there they might as well haj 
put in a cement floor for the T 
“Everything’s torn up an 4 
George explained to us, whi 
Bledsoe was dealing the cards 
we’d have to do it sooner or Iatl 
besides there’s a natural place 
built-in garage right under th 
where the manure heap used 
The roof of the garage will be t| 
deck.” 

“What sun deck?” I said. 

“I guess I didn’t tell you abd 
sun deck,” said George. “Tha 
other idea that Helen had. Wei 
ing to extend the back of the i 
little and build a terrace so we 
out there at night and enjoy the 
Later on we can close it in so v 
use it in winter.” 

“How are you getting on in 
asked Jim Bledsoe, picking t 
hand. 

“Well, we’ve been held up '< 
on material,” George said. “It 
there was some difficulty abot 
ting the stuff we ordered, but 
promised us it’s already been sh 
They even showed us the bill of. 
so it must be on the way.” He ‘ 
doggedly. “We’re still figurir 
moving in by the end of the m< 

“Have you got your plum! 
Bob Ellis asked. 

“What plumbing?” said Geor, 

Jim Bledsoe and Bob Ellis f 
looked at one another, but said 
ing. 
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“But, George, I’ve always dreamed of 
a breakfast nook/' Helen said. “Why 
didn’t you say something about it be¬ 
fore we got the studs all in?” he said 


A few days later my car was being 
repaired and George offered to drive 
me home from the station, and on the 
way he suggested we might swing over 
by Winton and have a look at the 
barn. 

It was my first visit, and I must ad¬ 
mit I was a little shocked. Somehow 
from what George had said I'd ex¬ 
pected to find curtains in every win¬ 
dow and smoke coming out of the 
chimney, but the only difference I 
could see between George’s barn and 
any other barn was the pile of new 
lumber outside. “Of course, there’s 
always a lot of work in a place like 
this that doesn't show,” George ex¬ 
plained, leading me across the yard 
past some pieces of soil pipe and sev¬ 
eral crates that looked like kitchen¬ 
ware and a porcelain toilet bowl. He 
kept talking rapidly over his shoul¬ 
der, and I noticed that his voice had a 
high hysterical ring. 

“We’re changing the entrance a lit¬ 
tle,” he said. “Helen thought the barn 
door was too big and besides it would 
spoil the big picture window she’s 
planning, so over here where the feed 
bins are will be our front hall, and 
right off it here is where we'll eat.” 
He pointed to a dark room full of 
chicken droppings and spiders and old 
straw. “It’s a little small,” he said. 
“Originally we were planning to use 
the cattle tie-ups in back for a dining 
room, but Helen thought it would be 
better to make that our kitchen, so we 
could use the manure chute for a 
dumbwaiter to the basement. It’s an 
idea she had.” 

I LOOKED around me in silence. It 
was not a very encouraging picture. 
Here and there a couple of doors were 
framed in, and I could see where a 
section of new flooring had been laid. 
The foundations for the chimney were 
poured, and the brickwork was al¬ 
most up to the level of the first floor. 
Apparently George must have read 
my mind, because he began talking 
again, very fast. 

“We’ve had a lot of trouble with 
carpenters,” he said, “and of course 
we’re still waiting for all that stuff 
we’ve ordered, and Helen has made a 
couple of changes here and there. 
That set us back a little—” His voice 
trailed. 

“Where’s your bedroom?” I asked 
after a moment. I had to say some¬ 
thing. 

“Oh, the bedroom,” said George. 
“We’re sort of undecided about the 
bedroom; that is, Helen is undecided. 
She thought at first we’d have it over 
here on this side where they used to 
keep the pigs, but lately she’s been 
thinking of having it open off the bal¬ 
cony around the living room.” He 
avoided my eye. 

“I didn't know you were planning 
a second floor, George.” 

“It won’t really be a second floor, 
it's just an idea of Helen’s. We have 
this space where the hay was and all 
we need to do is cut some windows 
and put in a gable.” He began to 
climb the ladder, and I followed him. 
“There's all the room in the world, 
and you get the most wonderful view. 
Look through this hole in the roof at 
the view you get.” 

I looked through the hole in the 
roof. “It's quite an expanse." 
(Continued on page 46J 
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Edmund Kubashack learns a ne k veter; 
Johnny Johnson Dancing Studic # ; ^ e g ra 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH 
VETERANS’ SCHOOLS? 

Our understaffed veterans’ hospitals have had to fire 
more help, and our reserve pilot training has had to 
be cut, but there’s plenty of money for “teaching” vet¬ 
erans anything from ballroom dancing to “mixology” 

BY ALBERT Q. MAISEL 
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Instructor Martin Weber watches Joe Burgoni (in dark shirt) shake a cocktail during class at 
the Continental Bartending School, Chicago, Ill. The Continental has received state approval 


(t was all there was to it. But 
he Veterans Administration, 
^e law, is paying up to $500 a 
the training of any veteran 
Hits to go to any state-ap- 
(school. Thus has been born a 
chick-sexing colleges, 
ticago we have the National 
exing School of 837 North La 
eet, accredited by the State of 
to render to veterans a seven* 
bourse for a mere $500 of good 
firs’ money. 

that a Visitor Will Find 


<u go to 837 North La Salle 
Lou may have a little difficulty 
t - the school. The hallway of 
|t too prepossessing building is 
nth signs in Japanese, in Eng- 
|i in mixed English and Japa- 
Vou may notice that the place 
Is the offices of the National 
fSexing Association and the 
[s premises of the Sagano 
rs—Distributors of Eggs. But 
i worry. The school of higher 
l , the citadel of chicken-sexing 
dge, is also there, and fully 
pd. The state has seen to that, 
ade Mr: George Sagano file a 
|te report, just to make sure he 
equate educational equipment, 
i Sagano sat down and carefully 
led his educational supplies: 
ales 
Cairs 
ps 

ken boxes 
Aboard, and 
ssories. • 

chicks used to work upon, 
is basis of the foregoing, the 
gn State of Illinois, on October 
46, designated the National 
'exing School as an appropriate 
ion “qualified and equipped to 
i education and training to 
Hrl War II veterans.” 

"bourse, after ex-G.I.s have spent 
^errnonths absorbing the learning 
[npaed by brother Sagano and after 
^' ^payers have ponied up $500 
[ven months’ subsistence allow- 
or each of his students, one 
expect that the veterans would 
be hy qualified to go out and make 


all the living a chick sexer can make. 
Such, alas, is not the case, as the good 
professor was careful to point out to 
the State of Illinois. 

“The length of the course,” the pro¬ 
fessor wrote, “is seven months, after 
which the student still requires a year 
or two of experience in the field before 
he becomes an expert chick sexer/' 

Suspicious folks, with little faith in 
human nature, might come to the con¬ 
clusion that this explanation is offered 
in order to prepare the V.A. for fur¬ 
ther payments from the public treas¬ 
ury later on. For if veterans leave 
Mr. Sagano’s college with anything 
less than full qualifications as expert 
chick sexers their future employers 
may render them further, on-the-job 
training. And in that event the law 
provides that the V.A. will supplement 
their salaries up to $250 a month. 

At the Chicago V.A. offices I asked 
R. W. Marshall, chief of the Training 
Facilities Section, just how he could be 
sure it really required seven months 
and $500 of training to make an in¬ 
expert chicken sexer. He shook his 
head and cited the law, which says 
plainly the states shall have the last 
word in approving schools. If Illi¬ 
nois thinks chicken sexing is worth 
five hundred bucks, the Chicago 
Branch of the Veterans Administra¬ 
tion has stood ready to take the state's 
word for it and pay the freight. 

Not so at the V.A. regional office in 
St. Louis. There, C. B. Sherry, voca¬ 
tional rehabilitation and education 
service director, has taken a tougher 
attitude under circumstances that per¬ 
mit a more liberal interpretation of 
the law. 

The Richardson Chick Sexing 
School of Alva, Oklahoma, proposed 
to charge $300 for a four-week course 
in chicken sexing. The Veterans Ad¬ 
ministration cast a disapproving eye 
upon this proposal and declined—at 
least up to the middle of last February 
—to enter into a contract at that price. 

Another Richardson Chick Sexing 
School in Arkansas City, Kansas, 
offered the Veterans Administration a 
proposal based on $300 for 100 hours 
of instruction plus 15 cents for each 
baby chick squashed by the hands of 
a trainee. But Sherry and his assist¬ 


ants, analyzing the cost data submitted 
with the contract, came to the conclu¬ 
sion that $80.86 would be a maximum 
“fair and reasonable” tuition charge. 

The John E. Smith School of 
Bolivar, Missouri, proposed a $400 
charge for a three-month chick-sexing 
course. After a suitable period of 
palaver, however, a contract was 
signed providing for $40 tuition for a 
ten-week course, plus 15 cents for 
each chick destroyed. 

Thus we have a curious situation in 
which the noble art of chicken sexing 
—taught in not a single accredited 
agricultural college as a separate 
course—is costing the government as 
little as $40 in some schools and up to 
$500 in others. In Chicago, the veteran 
is expected to spend seven months 
being “educated” as a chicken sexer. 
But in Bolivar, Missouri, only a ten- 
week course is deemed necessary, and 
in Arkansas City, Kansas, and Alva, 
Oklahoma, the required period of in¬ 
struction is less than a month. 

V.A. Draws a New Contract 

Let it not be said that the Veterans 
Administration authorities in Chicago 
have been completely asleep at the 
chicken-sexing switch. They haven’t 
questioned the National Chick Sexing 
School’s right to a $500 fee. But they 
did insist that Mr. Sagano was not 
offering quite enough instruction for 
that money. So now they have pre¬ 
pared a new contract that says the 
veteran student there must get at least 
730 hours of instruction to justify Mr. 
Sagano’s $500 tuition fee. 

Chicken sexing is small-fry business. 
The Veterans Administration is pay¬ 
ing for the training of more chicken 
sexers than ever existed before. But 
the really big-time operators in the 
educational game have found far 
richer fields to plow; for instance, the 
ancient art of bartending. In the words 
of the Maryland School of Mixology 
—which advertises that it is both “G.I. 
and State Approved”—bartending is a 
lifetime profession. 

All over the country, state approv¬ 
ing authorities have certified bar- 
tending schools as G.I. educational 
institutions. Some of the schools give 


short courses providing 200 hours of 
instruction. Others have a different 
estimate of the intelligence of the vet¬ 
eran and stretch courses to as much as 
seven months—long enough to justify 
a $500 tab for Uncle Sam. 

In this field, too, curious facts can 
be observed. In Illinois, for example, 
Hense’s Tavern of Mount Sterling had 
been approved by Vernon L. Nickell, 
the state superintendent of public in¬ 
struction, as a “facility for the training 
of tavern managers,” under the pro¬ 
visions of the G.I. Bill of Rights. But 
something upset Hense’s educational 
applecart. On November 14, 1946, 
approval was withdrawn by Mr. 
Nickell, who wrote: 

“We are advised by representatives 
of labor and management in the retail 
alcoholic beverage industry that train¬ 
ing on the job beyond a 60-day period 
is unnecessary to qualify a bartender 
or tavern operator.” 

(A careful survey by the author of 
bars from coast to coast confirms Mr, 
Nickell's astute judgment. Most bar¬ 
tenders learn their gracious art by ex¬ 
perimenting on their customers. As 
one cocktail maestro succinctly puts 
it , “// you're smart enough to read the 
labels on the bottles , you can get by 
without going to college.") 

Maybe you don’t want to be a bar¬ 
tender? Okay, just name whatever 
you want to learn and we’ll find you a 
school ready and willing to furnish in¬ 
struction at the taxpayers’ expense. 

How about ballroom dancing? That 
can be real fun, and you can learn it 
all over the country, in any state where 
the state authorities certify it as a 
legitimate form of G.I. education. 

But here you’ll have to be just a wee 
bit careful. When you go to enroll at 
a dancing college you may find that 
you’re taking a course that will qualify 
you as a dancing instructor. 

It doesn't matter that you may have 
no intention of ever becoming a 
dancing instructor. No one will try to 
find out what you earn now as a 
physician, a lawyer, an architect or 
whatever you are. Just keep your 
mouth shut about it and ask no ques¬ 
tions, and you can learn dancing at 
government expense. 

(Continued on page 54J 
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Few men can tell how much freedom costs. But Abbot learned how much could be too little 
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r moment he was in a kind of self-induced 
iplacency and rhythm of movement, 
*are of the guards in the shade of palms 
iould be of the danger from traffic when 
^enue. The next he was fearful and tense, 
one had moved toward him, nor had 
any overtly hostile gesture. Glancing 
he bent to put down a wicker hamper, 
they were watching him, and that for the 
nee they had begun work there was an 
ent. He was talking to a sergeant while 
tm watched him. 

about noon that the American, Lewis 
alized they knew. With the Filipinos, 
sm, by sun darkened to their color, he 

I unloading a little paddle-wheeler from 
ted on the occasional wind the flag of 
was a mixed cargo: rice, boxes of dried 
covered bales of some uncertain sub- 
es of bottles, mortar shells. By nature 
Jve to the ironic. Abbot was not keenly 
it he was unloading ammunition which 
Ime kill other Americans. This coldness 
(eason Abbot had been chosen for this 
|job. That and physical characteristics: 
pss of stature and moderate darkness of 
spoke Spanish well and had recently 
[little Tagalog, although hardly enough to 
were interrogated at length in the lan- 

many of the Filipinos knew about him, 
i \d not have said. He had appeared at 
jillage the previous day, and had slept the 
abandoned native home recommended 

I as, none of whom he had yet seen. Next 
hered with three or four dozen Filipinos 
plaza and waited for the Japs quartered 
|ln to put them to work. His assignment 
Ll Intelligence was to check what use the 
of the river, particularly at night, and to 
Heir numerical strength. The loyalty of 
os was unquestioned but Abbot's superi- 
ntly felt that the natives could not supply 
nformation wanted. 

h only thirty-two. and wiry, he was not 
d to continuous hard physical effort such 
loading. Perhaps a certain unconscious 
his part gave him away, he thought, al¬ 
ine of the Filipinos was working very hard, 
puld'have preferred that, rather than any 
l^guise or manner, for one was only a re- 
his strength. The other indicated a lack 
cnee. 

!hile he looked he saw the sergeant begin 
i om one to another of the circle of guards, 
hightened and began to walk back toward 
* gangplank. His first inclination was to 
the river and attempt to swim across it. 
ned himself, as much because of the un- 
of escape that way as because he felt that 
pter all they did not really suspect him. 


h while they would all stop to eat. That 
him a chance to appraise the situation 
Lps to make his escape more quietly and 
ter chance of success. Treading the gang- 
hsisting of two boards, he looked thought- 
e water beneath it. It was a muddy green, 
lered how much personal fastidiousness 
r rom trying to escape in the water. It was, 
u, an odd place and an odd time for him- 
ve this moment of insight, 
bent to lift another wicker case. Near 
le smelled more strongly the compounded 
team and oil and some other scent at once 
l! faintly sickening. Hefting the case to his 
he moved toward the gangplank and for a 
"aused where it joined the ship. From the 

I jence he surveyed the landing to determine, 
d, its possibilities. It was a small clearing 
e of palms and liana vines. A road, wide 
^br one cart to pass down it, led to the village 
quarter of a mile away. As he paused, 
iw the Filipinos in the clearing begin to 
* ii d the shade and sit down to eat. If it were 
1 t happen, he thought, it would happen now. 
J ved slowly down the gangplank, feeling it 
ath him and his burden as he walked. He 
just what he should do when they tried to 
; or rather he wondered what he would do. 
a concession on Abbot’s part: He liked to 


think of himself as one never at a loss for the right 
move or word. He knew the country moderately 
well, and knew, although he had never been to them, 
the hiding places, the houses containing friendly 
people. 

He reached the shore and still none of the soldiers 
made a move toward him. Easing his burden to the 
ground he walked slowly out of the sun into the 
shade where the other workmen sat. The food was 
scant. None of the men seemed particularly inter¬ 
ested in the basket of cold, cooked rice one of the 
soldiers had placed near them. Abbot himself had 
brought no food. He wondered if that had helped 
make him conspicuous. Then he saw some of the 
others, too, had none. Two or three Filipinos, one 
of them limping, began slowly and reluctantly to 
approach the rice. 

To his surprise, he saw that, without any con¬ 
scious intention on his own part, he had become 
associated with the Filipinos, subject to the same 
dangers as they, humbly and unwillingly eating the 
food of their common enemy. More puzzled than 
annoyed, he began to eat the coated rice; it was flat 
and to him unpalatable. He made the gestures of 
his eating the excuse to watch the guards. The one 
standing by the road had moved. Whether because 
the other workers were using the road to go to a 
near-by spring, or for some other reason, Abbot 
could not know. Two of the soldiers still watched 
him. 

There was now no doubt in his mind that the 
guards knew, or at least suspected, what he was. 
The only thing left was to attempt escape, to take 
advantage of this curious hiatus. He wondered if 
they really knew, or whether he merely imagined 
they did, rationalizing his own desire to be quit of 
a dangerous mission. He could not decide. Yet 
he found himself moving slowly toward the road 
that led to the spring and to the town. As he passed 
from the clearing, he thought he saw a curious smile 
on the face of the commissioned officer. 

At the spring there was no guard, only a half- 
dozen or so Filipinos. They looked at him with 
an expression he could not read. One of them 
came close to him and said, in Spanish, “I think 
they know. Perhaps it would be better to leave.” 

In the increase of fear, there was also an increase 
of reassurance: He had begun to wonder if he only 
wanted to get away from here. 

“If they know,” he said, “why have they not 
seized me?” 

“That is what some of us do not know,” the man 
said. “If you had not come to us so well recom¬ 
mended, we would think you were one of the 
others.” 

“But I do not look like one of them,” Abbot said. 

“Nor yet greatly like one of us,” the man said with 
restrained bitterness. “To some of us it is as though 
your superiors made a mistake. It would have been 
better to use one of our own people. We are will¬ 
ing.” 

Abbot could think of no answer. All glibness 
failed him: After all, how could be tell this man that 
he and his people's Intelligence were not trusted, 
that someone preferred to risk his own, Abbot’s, 
death. 

As though reading Abbot’s confusion the man 
said, “Whatever the reason for their not seizing you, 
it would be better to go now. You know the places 
that are friendly?” 

Abbot nodded. “I go, friend. Adids .” 


“Adidsy the man said as Abbot turned away. 

There was the question of whether to proceed to 
the village by the road or through the jungle; there 
was also the question of whether to return to the vil¬ 
lage at all. He could not make up his mind. This was 
reflected in the course he took returning to the little 
settlement: He walked along the edge of the jungle, 
following the road, but not on it. 

At the edge of the village he paused. There were 
no soldiers in sight; indeed, no one was there in the 
noonday sun but two or three almost naked chil¬ 
dren, four or five years old. By now Abbot knew 
something was very wrong; just what, he didn’t 
know. While he hesitated, he saw a boy of about 
ten come into the clearing. Abbot went over to the 
boy and tried to talk to him in Spanish, but the child 
looked at him uncomprehendingly. Switching to 
his own feeble Tagalog, Abbot asked where the 
house of an Emiliano Menendez was. The child 
said dully that he did not know. Abbot knew it was 
downstream on the river's estuary. Acting on im¬ 
pulse. he gave the boy a copper coin, not thinking 
how out of character his action might appear. Then 
he started through the jungle. 

O UT of the clearing, he paused and, again on im¬ 
pulse, looked back from the jungle that con¬ 
cealed him. Perhaps it was not impulse, he thought, 
that had made him look; perhaps only the sound of 
voices; for a detail of three soldiers stood in the 
clearing now, questioning the boy. The child hung 
his head, and one of the soldiers took him by the 
hair and made him look up. The child began to 
cry but still shook his head. Apparently the soldier 
tightened his grip on the hair because the boy 
finally, though still shaking his head, pointed down 
stream in the direction Abbot had gone. Although 
he strained for the words, Abbot had not heard the 
name of Menendez. The soldier flung the child 
from him so that he staggered and fell against a 
house. 

Not given to anger, Abbot for a moment did not 
recognize the feeling that choked him. The in¬ 
clination to go after the soldier who hurt the child 
was restrained almost before it had begun. There 
was left only the feeling of anger and frustration, 
the know-ledge that for one of the few times in his 
life he could not do something he wanted strongly 
to do. 

He began again his movement downstream. He 
wondered, as he pushed through the jungle, just 
what it was that had given him away. And why the 
soldiers had not seized him. And if his value as an 
agent was gone, what else was there to do but to 
leave the region? This decision alone created com¬ 
plications. There had been arrangements to com¬ 
municate two nights from now, but not before. The 
thing to do was find one of the families co-operating 
with the guerrillas and hide there. 

It took him an hour to reach the little settlement 
on the river's estuary. Proceeding by occasional 
glimpses of the river he knew he was nearing the sea 
when the stream began to widen. He paused, seeing 
the trees thinning; he was close to a settlement. An 
evening breeze, characteristic of the island, had 
begun to blow, and the bright pink, white and black 
striped flower of an orchid moved and caught his 
eye. To him an orchid was a civilized thing, to find 
one here was unreasonably heartening, a symbol of 
hope. Unexpectedly, it also reminded him of other 
things: the lets one bought (Continued on page 61 ) 



The men were hand-picked spe¬ 
cialists. Abbot had pleaded for 
them, for the whole expedition 
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Why didn’t he die and be done with it? Four days of this indecent teetering between two worlds had worn Grace’s nerves ragged 


T HE old man lay in the high 
bed and called, “Grace, where 
are you? What are you do¬ 
ing?” His voice, though feeble, was 
still querulous and demanding. The 
woman answered it with an alacrity 
developed during ten years of sensitive 
and assiduous attention. 

Tall and spare in her unadorned 
suit, her brown hair drawn severely 
back into a knot at the nape of her 
neck, she approached the bed. In 
spite of herself, her own voice was 
sharp. 

“I’m right here, Mr. Darrow. What 
is it?” 

Old fool! Why didn’t he die and be 
done with it? Four days of this in¬ 
decent teetering between two worlds. 
Her nerves were ragged. The ac¬ 
cumulated grievances of years spent 
catering to his whims, placating him in 
his tantrums, correcting him in his 
errors and worrying about the con¬ 
sequences of his idiosyncrasies had 
swollen in her like a festering wound 
under the strain of his long illness. 
The tensions of the last uncertain days 
had mounted unbearably. This har¬ 
rowing expectancy, she reflected, was 
due to the fact that for her his death 
was of enormous import. It would 
mark her liberation. After years of 
self-suppression the imminence of 
personal freedom was almost more 
than she could bear. Momentarily 
she looked forward to his passing: she 
was consumed with inordinate and 
restless desire to be rid forever of the 
vain, petulant tyrant who had domi¬ 
nated her thoughts for so long. 

During his illness she had had time 
to review the extraordinary progress 
she had made in his service—secre¬ 
tary, office manager, confidential 
assistant, in rapid succession. He had 
become dependent upon her shrewd¬ 
ness and intelligence, her talent for 
apt and quick decisions. 

She was scarcely proud, looking 
back, of the deals she had clinched 
for him, or of the hard-fisted trans¬ 
actions she had consummated, though 
at the time there had been a certain 
gratification in her achievements and 
she had come to look forward to his 
commendatory, “You should have 
been my son , Grace,” which she knew 
to be his highest praise. 

Well, she was thirty now, and could 
measure in retrospect the cost of her 
empty victories. Youth had gone, for 


one thing; not outward youth, per¬ 
haps, but the irretrievable youth of 
the heart. And so much of herself. 
Her enthusiasms, her faith in others, 
and her ideals had gone down, or were 
tottering under the blight of his influ¬ 
ence. She saw the years of her early 
youth as a ravaged hillside, scarred 
and sterile. Twisting, driving am¬ 
bitions whipped at her now, as they 
had whipped at him. 

This was the gift he had given her, 
and all her sacrifices had only served, 
she concluded desolately, to mold her 
at length to the pattern of a man 
despised. She considered by what 
easy stages she had come to emulate 
him—from contempt to toleration, 
from toleration to approval, from ap¬ 
proval to admiration, and finally to a 
studied effort to work her will, as he 
did, at any cost. Even as her spirit 
admitted its own inadequacy to with¬ 
stand, she cried out against what this 
man had done to her, and in the de¬ 
spondent realization of what she had 
lost she blamed him for what she had 
become. And so the knowledge that 
he was dying came to her as an open 
door, a broken shackle. She had 
resolved passionately that, once free, 
she would revert painstakingly to what 
she had once been, that she would 
make a supreme effort to recapture old 
dreams, old aspirations. 

“Grace, Grace! Good Lord, do I 
have to—” The sharp voice broke off. 

“I’m right here, Mr. Darrow.” She 
kept her voice calm; she knew she 
must not be goaded into exhibiting 
the monstrous glee that stirred within 
her. She looked down at his small and 
glittering eyes, the mean, meager 
strokes of his lips, his pinched and 
harried face. Yet she scarcely saw 
him; she was mentally apportioning 
her inheritance—so many thousands 
for annuities, so many to decorate the 
cottage he had left her. 

“What was that fool doctor whis¬ 
pering about? After ten years he 
ought to realize I find it annoying—” 
He turned his head to look at her, 
twisting his furrowed throat painfully. 

She tried to keep the coldness out of 
her voice, tinging it deliberately with 
commiseration. 

“He said there seemed to be a slight 
change for the better, that he would 
drop in again later this afternoon.” 

“Fool ’em yet. ..“ His voice faded; 
his flat eyes, opaque and fishlike, 


seemed to sink back into his gray 
flesh. 

Yes, she thought, you would! Oh, 
indeed you would, if you could! The 
cottage slid from her mental grasp. 
The intensity of her recent thoughts 
had made it so utterly her own, to¬ 
gether with a life of security and a 
prospect of fresh experiences, that the 
bare possibility of deprivation turned 
her cold with apprehension and panic 
rose in her like icy water. 

It was unthinkable, now she had 
scented freedom, that he should live. 
With all her strength—and that, she 
reflected grimly, was considerable, 
thanks to him—she would will him 
dead first. 

She bent over him and drew the 
covers up to his wasted chin. 

“Try to sleep, Mr. Darrow,” she 
said. Later she ushered in the doctor 
who had promised to return. As he 
moved away from the bedside, she ap¬ 
proached, her face drawn in acute 
anxiety. It was anxiety lest the man 
in the bed should live, not lest he 
should die. As her thoughts ran, so, in¬ 
advertently, were her words uttered. 

“He won’t live, Doctor Sprague, 
will he?” 

The eyes of the physician swept 
from the face of the sleeping man to 
hers, at this curious phrasing of her 
inquiry. 

The doctor said, “It is a good sign 
that he is sleeping.” 


T OWARD evening life seemed to 
flow again through the brittle veins 
of the old man. She heard his voice, 
incredibly imperious. 

“Bring your pad.” 

She sat grimly erect beside the high 
bed, her tablet on her knee, her pencil 
obediently poised, just as she had sat 
hundreds of times beside his desk. Un¬ 
feeling as an automaton, she took 
down the words that would deprive 
her of every material consolation she 
had been led to expect. When he had 
finished speaking, she turned to him, 
her face white. 

“But you can’t do this . . .” she said. 
“These were to have been mine—” 

He looked straight through her. 
“Type this at once,” he said. “Bring 
it to me to sign.” 

She obeyed his instructions; she was 
momentarily stunned and incredu¬ 
lous. When he had put his shaky sig¬ 
nature to the paper he said, “Deposit 


that in the wall safe in my 
Telephone Carter. I wish to set 
She did not put the paper 
safe. She did not telephone hi 4 
ney. Later that evening the ol 
rallied. “Why hasn't Carter cf 
he said, his voice high and weal 
“They are trying to locate 9 
The lie came easily without cor 9 
thought. Her eyes followed t 4 
man's to the doorway. Cart<| 
standing there. “I just dropp 1 
sir,” Carter said. She stood ul 
face impassive, waiting for 11 
evitable disclosure of her tres| 
waiting for the old man to spea 
But only the sound of quick 
low breathing came from th( 
bed; then an ominous gurgling. 

She crossed to the old man q 
and her hands went out in s 
pity; at the gesture he smiled 
ingly, as if in gratitude. In the 
exchange she knew that whate' 
had become was of her own chc 
that it had been no fault of his 
The man in the bed sighed; 
pelled a serene breath and slid 
life to death. 

She stood looking down at 
feeling nothing but the excil 
sprung from the surety that her 
was safe, that matters were a: 
had been before the old man’s 
cious whim had threatened her i 
Her heart stirred, beating 
now as she recalled her resoil 
change, to recapture the swe« 
and the candor of the life sh 
turned from so long ago. 

You can't begin too soon , the 
dinned inside her. A moment HI I 
will never come again. 

She turned from the bed 
“Too bad,” Carter said matt 
factly, “I hoped to go over sorr 
matters.” They looked at each 
across the bed. “Did he Ieavi 
message?” 

“No. None—none at all 
whispered. 

Unexpectedly, she dropped hn 
guished face in her hands. 

“I know what he must have 1 
to you,” Carter said awkwardhl 
crossed the room to her side and ; 
hesitant hand on her shoulder 
shrugged it off, knowing that 
was no comfort for her. that b 
own act she had imprisoned h 
in a solitary place, a place his s) 
thy could never reach. 
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ilnays Drive Carefully 


improvement in a wonderfill car ! 


models—the greatest contribution to driving ease 
in the history of the motor car: the GM Hydra- 
Matic Drive! Certainly, there could be no more 
logical choice, for the 1948 buyer, than the 1948 
Pontiac. When a car offers so much—for so com¬ 
paratively little—its choice is inevitable for those 
who seek the utmost in value. 


Pontiac strives incessantly to accomplish one 
basic purpose: to bring finer quality and greater 
luxury to buyers of cars in the lower-price fields. 
That’s why, despite the fact that demand for its 
products is still greater than the supply, Pontiac 
has made a big improvement in a wonderful car! 
The 1948 Pontiac has been made finer in every wav. 


I*™ 



_A 


It is far more beautiful. Its interiors are more 
luxurious. The great Pontiac chassis has been 
refined in every way possible. And there has been 
made available—as optional* equipment on all 


HELP AMERICA PRODUCE FOR PEACE 
TURN IN YOUR SCRAP IRON AND STEEL 


Illustrated:—Deluxe Streamliners—Station W'agon and Sedan-Coupe* 
*GM Hydra-static Drive and JTltite Sitlevcall Tires optional at extra cost . 
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and I pretended to look at the books. We 
brushed hands and exchanged glances. 
We waited for a long time for the old 
man to move, but he sat on, and at last 
Molly said desperately with her eyes that 
she had to go. 

“Not unless,” I said. 

“But him." 

“Him or no him,” I whispered. “I 
mean it.” 

Molly bit her lip, considering this. 
“All right,” she said at last. 

So I kissed her. 

That was the first time we ever kissed 
in public. The old man was not watching 
us, and maybe it is not strictly correct to 
speak of a single unmindful old man as 
public, but that was how I thought of 
him. I thought: This is the first time I 
have ever kissed her in public, and be¬ 
cause of that thought, that kiss became 
a very special one and even now, after an 
interval of more than ten years, I exactly 
remember it. Molly was wearing a new 
and unfamiliar perfume, and I have no 
doubt that it was a very cheap perfume, 
that she had too much of it on, and that 
it smelled terrible, but it smelled like a 
million dollars to me then. Just before 
she slipped out of my arms she jerked in 
closer than she had ever been before, 
holding very tightly. It seemed a mo¬ 
ment of excruciating beauty. 

She pushed me away very soon, but I 
caught at her hand. I had a question to 
ask her. It was a very important question 
and I asked it every time I saw her. 

“Molly,” I whispered. “What about 
Rags Gorman?” 

“What about him?” 

“You know, Molly. Has he been at 
you again?” 

“He hasn’t been near the house for a 
week.” 

“Thank"God,” I said. 

I was mightily pleased. I was light¬ 
headed with relief. I felt as brisk and 
jaunty as a bee, and for the time being I 
forgot all about Joseph and Joseph’s 
strange disappearance. 

N EXT morning Jacobus was at my 
desk in Sports at nine thirty. Later, 
when Joseph was winning fights he was 
Jacobus’ boy, now he was my thattaty- 
that Pole. Jacobus was very high. He 
was talking in terms of the front page. 
He wanted posters and photographs and 
headlines, and he wanted them now. 
This was out of my class, so I took him 
to Gus. I doubt if it was in Gus’ class 
either, but Jacobus could never have 
guessed that. Gus picked a cigarette off 
the back of his ear, lighted it carefully," 
put his hands on his stomach and listened. 
Gus was fat and old and cynical, and no¬ 
body ever stampeded him. 

“Is this the gorilla you told me about?” 
Gus said to me. “This Pole?” 

“Yes. Gus.” 

“Well, we’ll do what we can, Mr. 
Jacobus,” Gus said. 

That wasn’t enough for Jacobus. 
Jacobus wanted a nation-wide search for 
the Pole. He wanted sandwich men. He 
wanted front-page photographs and 
finger-size headlines. Jacobus made it 
quite clear what he wanted. Jacobus 
wanted the moon. He talked quick and 
fast and very big, and as Gus did not 
interrupt him he got louder and bigger 
and more and more important. He got 
so important that he quite forgot'himself 
and even went so far as to say that he 
would offer a reward. 

“How much?” snapped Gus. 

Jacobus shut his mouth with a snap 
and subsided to his usual size. “How 
much?” he said warily. “How much? 
Well, just say a reward. You don’t have 
to mention the exact cash. Leave that to 
me. Say, you boys don’t mebbe think 
I’m a piker, do you? I’m no piker. No, 


MY FRIEND JOSEPH 

Continued from page 14 


sirs!” And he snatched a wad of greasy 
notes from his pocket and slapped it on 
the desk. “Money’s no object with 
Jacobus,” he said. “Just take a look at 
that.” But we had time only to catch 
a glimpse of the wad before he swooped 
on it, two-handed, and thrust it back into 
his pocket. 

Well, we put a photograph of Joseph 
in the sports page and ran a feature story 
MISSING HEAVYWEIGHT, and one 
or two of the other papers carried a 
similar story, but nothing came of any 
of them; nobody wrote or rang Jacobus 
to say that they had seen the Pole, and 
so one day passed and half of another. 
Then on the evening of the next day, 
Saturday, that was, I walked out of the 
office door right into Joseph’s arms. 
(Harry the doorman told me afterward 
that he had been hanging around for 
hours.) When I say that I walked into 
Joseph's arms I mean just that. He 
picked me up nose-high, shook me till I 


throw the big ape out on his ear,” he 
said. He did not say this to me. He said 
it to Mrs. Stevens in Molly’s presence, 
and Molly told me. “But meantime I 
got to keep him from getting lost again, 
and the only way to make sure of that is 
to have him here in the house with us.” 

“Sleeping?” Mrs. Stevens said. 

“Sleeping,” Jacobus said. 

“And the bird?” Mrs. Stevens inquired. 

“The bird too, I suppose. It’s only till 
the fight. Only for a couple of days.” 

“I’ll have you know, Mr. Jacobus,” 
Mrs. Stevens said, “that I'll have no 
bloody bird in my house. And that, Mr. 
Jacobus, is final.” Mrs. Stevens always 
called Jacobus Mr., and Jacobus had 
to call her Mrs. too. That was the sort 
of woman Mrs. Stevens was. Exceed¬ 
ingly proper. Jacobus had taken her on 
as housekeeper in Molly’s mother’s place 
when Molly’s mother died, and Mrs. 
Stevens had never forgiven Molly, and 
never would, for being the daughter of 



BUTCH 


by LARRY REYNOLDS 


“I wish’t I could stay an’ see how they manage 
COLLIER'* th’ blueberry h la mode without silverware” 


rattled, and shouted gleefully across the 
inch that separated our faces. 

“Come home,” he said, grinning. 
“Home with me.” 

I tried to question him, but it was no 
good. Joseph had room for only one 
idea at a time, and when it was an urgent 
idea like this one he just plugged it, and 
kept on plugging it. 

“Home,” he shouted, giving me an¬ 
other playful shake. “Home. See John!” 

So I went with him. So I saw John. 

John was seated in a cardboard box in 
the middle of the Pole’s bed. John was 
a bird. I learned afterward that he was a 
blue Abyssinian duck and extremely 
valuable, but I did not know that at the 
time. He was a medium-sized grayish 
bird with blue wings and a white diamond 
patch on his head, and he squawked like 
a goose. When I took a couple of steps 
into the room he stood up and beat his 
wings at me. The Pole chk-chkd at him, 
lifted him and put him on his shoulder, 
and John sat quiet. 

I stared at them and they stared back 
at me, unblinking, and I swear they both 
had wide grins on their incredible faces. 
I gave up, and sat down on the bed. . . . 

Jacobus said he had always suspected 
that the Pole was mad. Now he knew for 
certain. “After the Williams fight I’ll 


her predecessor. She had so strong a 
sense of propriety that she even thought 
it indecent that Molly and she should 
be sleeping under the same roof, and she 
said so several times a day. 

She was a big red-haired woman, hand¬ 
some enough, I suppose, with an out¬ 
standing bosom and a wide muscular 
mouth, which she used from morning to 
night, mostly on Molly. She was at pains 
to tell everyone that she did not wish 
Molly any harm. All she wished was that 
Molly was dead or settled in an institu¬ 
tion or teamed up with Rags Gorman; 
Rags Gorman the bookie, who, only a 
few years ago had been hawking rags in 
the streets and who now wore a coat with 
an astrakhan collar and financed all the 
racketeers in the district, including Jaco¬ 
bus. It was Mrs. Stevens, not Jacobus, 
who kept throwing Molly at Rags Gor¬ 
man’s head. It was Mrs. Stevens who 
had first got the idea that Rags needed 
a “housekeeper” and that Molly was just 
the girl for the job. 

Give Jacobus his due, he didn’t much 
like this idea. He never actually went to 
the length of opposing it—he was too 
scared of Rags Gorman, and I guess he 
was scared of Mrs. Stevens too—but he 
played for time; he said, “Wait till she’s 
eighteen,” and he came right out in the 


open over the new clothes 
Stevens wanted to buy Molly 
He argued for a week, and in t 
said, “All right. The costume 
the fancy underclothes.” MrL 
said the underclothes were the * 1 
portant of all. She kept on at \ 
it, and each day when I saw ? 
told me how it was going; it v 
running commentary on a f; 
Jacobus always backing away 
and weaving, and Mrs. Steven 
him all around the ring but i 
land a decisive blow. Molly w 
underclothes of course, but I dn 
her to have them. I couldn't 
nights and I prayed that she wo 
those underclothes, and she did 
bus finally stood his ground. H 

Every now and again whe 
really cornered he said no to 
vens, but for every time he said 
yes a hundred times or more, 
when he insisted on getting his 
he made a point of giving Mrs. 
bit of her own way too, to keep 
Like over Joseph and the bird. 

Joseph was duly installed in 
bedroom, in line with Jacobus 
the bird was locked in the loft 
gym—which took the keen edge 
Stevens’ temper. 
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T HE day before the Wima 
Gus called me to his desk anc 
me a paragraph in the Evenin 
This paragraph stated that a 
valuable blue Abyssinian duck, 
appeared from St. James’s Park. 

“ ‘Any person having any 1 
tion,’ ” Gus read, “ ‘please co 
with the keeper of St. James's 
with any police station.’ Thati 
my boy, is you.” 

It was always me when th| 
trouble and the Pole was in it. 
waited till after the fight. It was 
which put the Pole on the map 
to everyone’s amazement fed 
Jacobus’) he won in the fifth] 
knocking out A1 Kid Williams 
vicious a left uppercut as even ( 
ever seen. I waited till the monr 
the fight and then I tackled Josep 
the blue Abyssinian duck. 

I was very severe. I gave birr 1 
lecture, in the course of which 
him in a dozen different ways the 
wrong to steal. I kept it very sir j 
said that John was not Joseph) 
John was the public’s bird. An<’ 

“So you’ve got to take him back t 1 
you found him,*’ I said finally. 

“Why?” Joseph said. 

I began all over again. I tod ev ^ 
steps. Each short sentence was Marvel 
and at the end of each step I sa 
you understand?” And each time i 
said, “Yes,” so I worked up to the •Iris nev< 
and said firmly, “So there it is. Yi : 
to take him back to the park. Jose 
Joseph hung his head. “Why?” ^ 
This might have gone on for i 
time if I had not hit on a simplif < 
“Joseph,” I said, “I think youkno\ ^ 
the king, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” Joseph said, bowing 
“Well,” I said, “John belongs |W ra] 
king.” 

“God Save the King,” Joseph s; JPSir, t 
There was no more argument 
same night Joseph and I took a \ 
west to St. James’s Park, and soi 
around midnight the king got b; 
duck. Joseph’s next escapade v 
more serious. 

It took place in September, 
Joseph had beaten Tiger O’Mall* 
Vince Hammett and while Jacob 
busy edging him into line for a ci 
the British title. I was mixed up ic 


troubles, but unfortunately I did n 
them seriously. I had my own tr J 
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tomato 

catsup 

r., ,NTS *« OZ. AVO'*' 

A* r» 114 u * 


Time was when we had only enough of 
is marvelous-tasting catsup for a few parts 
the country. Many of our Del Monte 
».nds never had the chance to try its zippy, 
j>ty flavor. 

*Now there's plenty of that rich, ruddy 
pi Monte Catsup to go ’round. Last fall, 
•Dre juicy, plump tomatoes sun-ripened on 
r vines. More choice, sparkling vinegar 
fragrant spices were available. 

I Yes sir, the finest of ingredients—blended 


and simmered down according to a treas¬ 
ured recipe. That’s what gives Del Monte 
Catsup its distinctive, wonderful flavor. 
That’s why no other catsup tastes quite like 
Del Monte. 

You’ll like the different tang, the livelier 
taste—the richness that will make Del Monte 
Catsup the favorite for your table. 

Your grocer has it. Or he can get it for 
you. So, for flavor first—look for, ask for- 
Del Monte Catsup. 



Get acquainted 
with all these 
Del Monte 
Tomato Products 
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Bostonians start at $13.95 


' An admirable blend¬ 
ing of this season's two 
mast important leathers... 
suede and smooth. Cheerful sun¬ 
light tones and burnished 
browns far the new look 
to complement sum- 
Ibk mer outfits! 


FIT RIGHT* FEEL RIGHT• THEY'RE WALK-FITTED 


WHITMAN, MASSACHUSETTS 


at the time. Rags Gorman was beginning 
to put pressure on Molly, and I was half 
crazed with worry; I was sleeping only 
an hour or two a night, and I was negoti¬ 
ating desperately for a job on a union 
paper. If I got a job on a union paper 
1 would be paid a living wage and 1 could 
marry Molly and thumb my nose at Jaco¬ 
bus, and Rags Gorman too. I thought 
endlessly of ways and means to land this 
job, I just hadn't time to waste on Joseph, 
and I have to admit that I never really 
bothered about him or his affairs until it 
was too late. 

When Jacobus told me about Joseph’s 
new pet I flatly disbelieved him. I 
thought he had been drinking. 

“You're joking, Mr. Jacobus,” I said. 

“Do I look like I’m joking?” Jacobus 
said. 

He didn’t. He looked like a man who 
is having trouble with his blood pressure. 
His face was purple, not so to speak, but 
really purple; there were veins fat as 
worms throbbing on his forehead; his lips 
hacked and sawed at each other; and his 
eyes scampered—ugh!—like rats across 
my own. 

“He’s got a lion ah right,” he said, 
nodding. He was making a great effort 
at self-control. He spoke with only a 
small part o f his voice and dropped each 
word separately, like a penny in a slot. 
“A live lion,” he said. “And what’s more 
he’s got it in my loft, and he’s up there 
with it now.” 

I saw that I was expected to say some¬ 
thing, perhaps even to do something. I 
said helplessly, “Where did he get it, Mr. 
Jacobus?” 

“He says he found it.” 

“Where?” 

“I think,” Jacobus said, showing his 
teeth like a rat, “that he says he found it 
on a bus.” 






T HAT was Joseph’s story, and he 
stuck to it. I tried him hard, but he 
would tell no other. He was scared, but 
resolute. I talked to him like a Dutch 
uncle. I told him he could not possibly 
keep a lion, and I told him why. Joseph 
fixed his eyes on a spot several feet 
above my shoulder and shook his head 
at it. “This lion is a dog,” he said. 

I consulted Jacobus. “He says it’s a 
dog,” I told him. 

“He’s a liar,” Jacobus said. “It’s a lion 
and nothing but a lion. You see it.” 

So I saw the animal. It was a lion all 
right. I don’t know a lot about lions and 
I was content to see this one briefly 
through a chink in the loft door, but at a 
guess I would say it was about a year-old 
lion. It hadn’t quite filled out, neverthe¬ 
less it was an ugly customer. It was the 


size of a big German shepherd^ 
tainly lion enough to do damag 
I talked to Joseph till I 
saliva. He listened politely, an 
had finished he said, as far A 
make out, that he would do anJ 
earth for me, yea gladly, anyt| 
but he would not give up the I 
“I love this lion,” he said. 

That was probably true. I i 
this time that Joseph had a great) 
for loving all God’s creatures i 
to admit that it was possible i 
really did love this lion, as muclj 
as I loved Molly, although in ; 
way of course. I did not knovJ 
say, and, not knowing, I got a[ 
argued. I should have known be| 
try to argue with Joseph, 
possibly love a lion. Be sensible] 
“The lion is one of the fiercest < 
beasts. It cats human beings, 
understand that?” 1 made the I 
with my mouth. "Eats them.”! 

“This lion has a soft mouth,| 
said. 

“No lion has a soft mouth,! 
“Think of the danger, man.” I| 
of it myself. 

“This lion has a soft mouth 
is no danger,” Joseph said. 

I pointed out in elaborate dj 
how much danger there was. 

“Not with this lion, Robert,! 
said. “And this lion’s nice soft \ 

I got mad then and I spoke 
that I had never spoken to him I 
spoke to hurt, and I did hurt hin 
savage and sarcastic. I really le| 
go and for good measure I thrl 
home truth or two that was nof 
to the point. Joseph hung his I 
trembled like a monstrous 
child, I couldn’t go on shoutinj 
I checked myself and clapped hirl 
arm. “Now, Joseph,” I said gerj 
sensible.” 

He raised his head and lookeil 
and his eyes were like a whipped] 
“You*ll get over it, Joseph,” I <1 
He shook his head. He saggel 
And then the idea hit him. ltl 
quite visibly, like a kidney punl 
straightened up, his face jerked! 
and he thrust his hand to his mol 
pulled out his new plate of 1 
dentures, a legacy from the 0| 
fight. “See, Robert?” he said, bf 
mg this plate at me. “No danjl 
my lion. My lion has false te*| 
me!” 

There wasn’t much you could J 
a clown like that. 

I went down to the gymnasiil 
told Jacobus what the Pole had l j 
Jacobus didn’t think it funny. HI 


< 


\ 9 & 2 , 



I 


1 


“And that ain’t nuthin’ . . . wait’ll y’get to the really warm months” 

L, ER ’5 IRW,N ^ Cl!( 
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S WELCOME AS SPRING 

As surely as tlie flowers bloom in tlie Sprino. you know tliat tlie magnificent pre-war equality ol 
Seagram s 7 Crown will be welcomed witli cntliusiasm — by your most discriminating friends. 
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a newly lighted cigarette to the floor and 
screwed it into shreds with the heels of 
his patent-leather shoe. ‘Til fix him,” he 
said, simmering. He lifted his foot and 
looked at the remains of the cigarette in 
a sudden new passion. “The big suching 
so-and-so,” he said. ‘Til fix him, see if 
I don’t.” 

Jacobus did not fix the Pole, however. 
At least not immediately. 

The truth is. Jacobus was afraid of the 
Pole. The Pole never spoke to Jacobus, 
and when he looked at Jacobus he 
scowled. I didn’t blame Jacobus for be¬ 
ing scared. If the Pole had scowled every 
time he looked at me I would have been 
scared too. 

Well, Jacobus waited. 

He had good reason to wait because 
just at this time he was engaged in a very 
delicate piece of fiddling. The British 
Board of Boxing Control was about to 
examine the question of Joseph’s nation¬ 
ality and had summoned Joseph and 
Jacobus to appear before it at the end of 
the month. Jacobus had got documents 
from Rags Gorman’s lawyer which pur¬ 
ported to prove that Joseph was British, 
but all the documents in the world would 
not be enough if Joseph himself chose to 
be awkward. ( Unco-operative was the 
word the lawyer used.) 

Now Jacobus knew perfectly well that 
if he took Joseph’s lion away from Joseph 
the odds were that Joseph would be ex¬ 
tremely unco-operative. The result would 
be unfortunate. The board would decide 
that Joseph was not eligible to fight for 
the British title and he, Jacobus, would 
lose a nice fat purse. In the circum¬ 
stances he could not afford to be on worse 
than scowling terms with Joseph. He 
therefore decided, according to Molly, to 
sit tight and do nothing at all about the 
lion at least until after the title fight. He 
merely bought Mrs. Stevens a fur cape, 
presented the Pole with a reinforced bar 
and padlock for the loft door, and settled 
down to wait till the B.B. of B.C. gave 
its decision. “I’ll fix him then!” Jacobus 
said. “I swear it!” 

“What’s he going to do?” I asked. 

“Tell the police,” Molly said. 

T HE board met on the last day of Sep¬ 
tember. The stewards asked Joseph 
questions on which Joseph had not been 
primed, and Joseph could not answer 
these questions. 

“Although he’s pure British,” Jacobus 
said, “the truth is, gents, he don’t under¬ 
stand English so good.” 

After discussion the stewards decided 
to examine Joseph with the aid of an 
interpreter, and the meeting was duly ad¬ 
journed for three weeks. During these 
three weeks Jacobus signed a contract 
(provisional on the board’s decision) for 
a twelve-round championshipelimination 
fight at Harringay between Joseph and 
Jackie Wilson, the official contender; and 
sometime also during these three weeks 
Joseph, spruced and nervous, came to the 
office to consult me on a personal matter 
of great importance. 

We talked in the corridor outside the 
reporters’ room. 

“I have troubles,” Joseph said. 
Joseph’s troubles were small beer com¬ 
pared with those of everyone around him. 
Joseph’s troubles were purely financial. 
He wanted more money for the coming 
fight. He told me this in a very round¬ 
about way, and while he spoke he jigged 
from one leg to the other and raised his 
eyes only as far as my knees. 

“I want a lot of money,” he said. 
“How much?” I asked. 

“Twenty pounds.” 

“Let’s get this straight,” I said. “Do 
you want twenty pounds more than 
you’ve been getting or twenty pounds in 
all?” 

“All of twenty pounds,” Joseph said. 
“In my hand.” 

His eyes crept up and touched me 
warily in the face. “Is it reasonable, 
Robert?” 


He was perfectly serious. I took a 
deep breath and let it out slowly. I asked 
him what money he had been getting 
from Jacobus. 

“A five-pound,” Joseph said. “Each 
fight a five-pound. I want twenty. Is it 
reasonable?” 

“What?” I said, for I just couldn’t 
believe that even Jacobus was as mean 
as that. I stared helplessly at the Pole, 
and he fidgeted and dropped his eyes 
back where they had come from. I saw 
that he was waiting for me to tell him 
whether his request for twenty pounds 
was reasonable, and I realized also that 
I had not yet heard the whole of this 
story. “What do you want the twenty 
pounds foi*?” I asked. 

“To buy a cow.” 

“A what?” 

“A cow,” Joseph said. “The butcher 


says I give twenty pounds I get a cow. A 
whole cow. Dead.” 

“You mean a carcass?” I said. I began 
to understand then. “The body of a cow. 
You want to buy the body of a cow for 
your lion, is that it?” 

“The body of a whole cow,” Joseph 
said. “For twenty pounds. Therefore I 
want twenty pounds. Is it reasonable?” 

“It is reasonable,” I had to say. 

“Then you come with me,” Joseph 
said, “and speak also to Jacobus, if you 
please.” 

So I went with him. 

Whenever Jacobus heard what Joseph 
had to say his eyes got very shifty and 
he said, “Yes-yes-yes. All right, I said 
yes, didn’t I?”* 

“I put the rest into gilt-edged for him,” 
he said to me. “He wouldn’t know what 
to do with it, so I save it for him. I put 
the whole lot into gilt-edged.” He was 
still off balance, for he actually brought 
out his case and offered me a cigarette. 
“But, boysie,” he said. “That’s not for 
printing in your paper.” 

I had the guts of a cockroach. 

“No, no, of course not, Mr. Jacobus,” 
I said. . . . 

I left Joseph at the gym and boarded 
a number thirteen bus at the corner of 
the street. I was about to go upstairs 


when I heard Molly’s voice and, looking 
around, I saw her racing across the road 
from the gymnasium. She ran like a little 
girl in a hurry. She used the whole width 
of her skirt, her legs showed high up, and 
her unbuttoned raincoat streamed from 
her shoulders. 

The bus was already under way. 

“Hey, Mac!” I said to the conductor. 
“Just a minute, please.” I grabbed Molly 
by the elbow and hoisted her onto the 
platform. 

She said, “Phew! Thought I’d missed 
you,” and leaned for a moment, panting 
on my chest. 

The people in the downstairs were 
staring, so we went up top. It was quiet 
up top, and we had the back of the bus 
to ourselves. “I phoned,” Molly said, 
“but they said you weren’t at the office. 
I had to see you.” 


“Something’s happened!” I said, brac¬ 
ing myself. 

“Certainly has,” Molly said. “You’ll 
never guess, either. Something pretty 
terrible. Rags Gorman came last night 
and they left me alone with him and I 
had one bit of a time, I can tell you.” 

I had a landslide in my stomach, and 
I guess something must also have hap¬ 
pened in my face. 

“Keep your shirt on,” Molly said. “I 
didn’t let him get his hands on me, if 
that’s what you’re thinking. No, Robert, 
it was worse than that.” 

“Worse,” I said. “Worse!” 

“Worse,” Molly said, nodding. “He 
actually wants to marry me! It’s not 
just a line either. He really and seriously 
wants to marry me. He said it in front of 
Jacobus and Mrs. Stevens before they 
left us alone. He said he would come 
back tomorrow night for his answer, and 
they’ve both of them been at me ever 
since. Jacobus is mad at me for still 
calling him Mr. Gorman to his face, he’s 
all for it now that Rags is talking mar¬ 
riage and Mrs. Stevens, you know what 
she’s like, it’s been nag nag nag, Rags 
this, Rags that, nothing but Rags all day 
long, what a gent he is and what a com¬ 
pliment it is to have a really important 
kind of gent like Rags actually wanting 



SPORTING ODDS 


It was the last half of the ninth of a Texas League game in the 
'30s between the San Antonio Missions and the Tulsa Oilers, the 
Missions at bat and the score tied. With the bases loaded and 
two out, Art Scharein went to third to coach and Sam Harshany 
came in as pinch hitter. The count ran up to two strikes and three 
balls. The Tulsa pitcher glanced at the bases, stepped on the rub¬ 
ber and started his stretch. At the peak of the stretch Art Scha- 
rein's voice came bellowing from third base, “Hold it, Buddy!" 
The pitcher dropped his arms and looked toward third. The game 
was over. The umpire called if a balk, advancing all runners one 
base and forcing in the winning run. 

—David J. Perkins, Everett, Wash. 

COLLIER'S will pay a minimum of $25 for each acceptable contribution to Sporting 
Odds. Address Sporting Odds, Collier's, 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
(Contributions cannot be returned.) 


to marry me. In church tooJ 
vens says. Rags never said not! 
church to me, but Mrs. StevJ 
he said it to her. ‘Your own i 
had a wedding in her life,’ M| 
said. You know her. You kn^ 
goes on about that. ‘And you 
mother’s daughter—’ et ceterl 
dirt she rakes up—‘here’s yo| 
offer from the richest man in I 
a real gentleman, a bookmakei 
only he wants to marry youl 
church too, and look at the he] 
have, and the money, and thl 
folks touching their caps to 
streets and nobody’ll dare not t<’J 
makes me certainly wonder,’ 
vens said, ‘you don’t deserve it.’ 

Molly stopped for breath, lc 
fall limply on my shoulder, 
“Oh, Robert dearie, I’ve had 
hell of a day!” 

We sat on the top of that 
long time. We went all the v, i 
terminus and half of the way 
we talked continuously, but I d< >' 
that we said very much. I reii 
was all for getting married stra | 

I said we had to, now. Molly i 
could we, would I just please H 
her how we possibly could wheil 
even able to keep myself in < % 



I T WAS an old argument; it | 
and on. She was the practical § 
when she was being most P ract Ijjaifl 
ways saw a deep strain of idealist v 
deeper than any I possessed, ;Si* 
ways loved her very dearly. 1 iJUSWi 
ing—no, eager—to take a chan< | 
gutter. But Molly wasn’t. Shcfl,L r 1 
too well. She knew what the g| 
to you, and she wasn’t going t 
happen to me or to the nice elf (]\\[ 
ing we had between us. 

I tried to be masterful. 

I told her that I wasn’t going 
for any more nonsense. I had 
my mind what we were going tc 
were going to get married. 

Yes, married. 

After we were married I wo 
her up north to my home and si 
live with my father and moth 
could afford to send for her. I; 
once my mother got to know r 
would love her, and that I kne'A 
would love my mother too, and 1 It 
all sound very convincing—so 1 1* provec 
that I almost believed it myscAxasandi 
Molly didn’t. She gave me a cal t 
female smile and shook her head 
She said decisively, “The only 
do is to tell Jacobus and Mrs. St« 
their faces that I’m in love wi 
They’ll leave me alone then. I’ll 
them the truth, and if they don 1 
they can go jump in the river.” 

We finally agreed on that. 

“After all,” Molly said, 
do is get mad at me.” 

This was not strictly correct 
could, and certainly would, try 
vent her from seeing me again, a 
might also bring pressure to bear 
I reckoned that henceforth I wot 
marked man. I would have tc ws 
step, keep to the lighted streets, 
no illusions about Rags Gorr 
feared him almost as much as 
him, and I had a great respect f< 

I thought to be his methods. 

I put my arm round Molly’s sb 
and held her very tight. “Don’t i 
I said, lying. “There’s really not 
worry about.” She felt extra-sm 
brittle, and I loved her unb: 
“Darling,” I said. “Oh, Molly <« 

I’ll make this up to you someday, 

I will.” 

“It’s okay,” she said. “Reall] 

All this is much worse for you, 1 
than it is for me.” And she rais 
face to mine and gave me a smile I 
me in the chest and hurt. She wa * 
nificent. 

“I'm not worrying,” she said. 

(To be concluded next week 
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OUT OF WO 
STICK TO SCHICK 


i 


e said was: “Try Schick 
this way of shaving elec- 
iy for 10 days—but don’ t 
it unless you’re fully, 
letely satisfied. ” And— 
t of 100 men who tried it, 
it. Ready to start your 
10-day trial? 


we proved our point. And right on the 
thousands of men. 

j—you can’t shave with printer’s ink We 
omises never whipped a whisker. 


\ suggested a quick, easy way to get down 
We believe the Schick Electric Shaver 
*nest shaving instrument of any kind —but 
*0 t ask you to take our word for it. 

Slick for 10 days, we said —make it prove 
♦ or get your money back 


IO-DAY TRIAL BUY — Here’s the Schick Super we’re talking about. Tidy, neat, compact, with two close-cropping, 
non-nicking, fast-w’orking heads that give you double shaving action on every stroke. Complete in handsome traveling 
case, ready to plug into any socket, AC or DC, at $18.00.* Buy one—try it for 10 days—and if it’s not the finest way to 
shave you ever found, return it and get your money back in /u//* Or—trial-buy the famous Schick Colonel for only $15.00.* 

■‘'Slightly higher in Canada 



out of 100 men have kept their Schicks. 


«e don’t even ask you to take their word 

say: Get next to a Schick 

* prove itself on your face for 10 full days, 
n — if you don’t think it’s shaving at its 
if you don't want to keep Schick near 

bmcK SJecCm SHAVER 

I and SHAVEREST 



you forever —you can still get every penny 
back . 

Your nearest Schick dealer is waiting for you 
— with a Schick plus the 10-day , trial-buy y 
money-back offerl 

SCHICK INCORPORATED. STAMFORD, CONN. 



FOR COMPLETE 
CONVENIENCE —THE 
SCHICK SHAVEREST 

Handy automatic wall* 
holder, handsome in any 
balhroom. Fits any Schick 
ever built (Colonel shown 
here). Holds it safe, finger¬ 
tip handy next to mirror. 
Stops current automatically. 

2T“” > 7 . 95 * 


Shavorest— 
Tra«U’ninrk Schick Inc. 
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Ttom Gmituck 

tbtfie C apajeak- 


-tlie \wX jelling on tfi£ Omit 


By all means, bring your fishing tackle 
when you head for North Carolina this 
summer. 300 miles of sounds, bays, inlets, 
and ocean make fishing fun for the whole 
family . . . You explore the Gulf 
Stream for sailfish, bonito, cero, cobia, 
and amberjack . . . cast the beaches 

and inlets for fighting blues and channel 
bass . . . troll inshore for mackerel, 
trout, sea bass, and stripers . . or angle 
for many species from convenient coastal 
piers. 

Make it a real vacation. North Carolina’s 
resort'Studded coast provides miles of 
clean, sun-drenched strand for surf-bathing 
and beach fun . . . calm, protected waters 
for perfect boating . . . lazy river plan¬ 
tations, where the spirit of other centuries 
lingers. Take a day—or a week—to visit 
Paul Green’s symphonic drama, “The 
Lost Colony”, in the land of America’s 
beginning. A wide choice of accommoda¬ 
tions insures comfort within your budget. 
Write now for colorful, animated coastal 
map and booklet, designed to help you 
plan a memorable seashore vacation. 




F-2 Dept, of Conservation 
and Development 
Raleigh, N C. 

Please send me 

H "Variety Vacationland" Color Booklet 
n Pictorial Coastal Guide 
I prefer Q Seashore Q Mountains 


Name. 


A o DRESS- 



Professional Children’s School, which 
she’d been attending in person and by 
mail, sporadically. In fact, it lacked two 
weeks before this intellectual event would 
take place. 

Miss Walker startled Barto by say¬ 
ing she was quitting. No longer would 
she stand in Destiny’s way. She was go¬ 
ing on the stage. “Look, sweetheart,” 
stormed Barto. “In two weeks you’ll 
be educated. You’ll have a diploma.” 

“What will I do with it?” shouted back 
Nancy. “Paper the wall with it?” 

Barto threw up his hands. “Okay, dope 
—Daddy is through supporting you. You 
have two weeks to get a job. Try the 
dime stores.” 

Nobody in the entertainment world 
wanted Miss Inferiority, whenever she 
got nerve to ask. She bought a thousand 
or so records and began sitting up nights 
studying torch singing. Dewey, touched 
by her assiduousness, didn’t insist on the 
dime store. Instead he sent her around to 
his agent’s and had her sit in his office, 
just to watch people come and go, learn 
“actors were only human like Daddy and 
Mr. Mann.” Barto & Mann were split¬ 
ting $2,000 a week at this time in Hellza- 
poppin’. 

One day it happened—the agent got 
Nancy a split week in a Bridgeport movie 
house. Nancy stalled about going; mut¬ 
tered something about railroads being 
sold out. Barto ordered her to get the 
hell to Bridgeport. She shuffled off—and 
was back a day later. “I still don’t know 
what happened in Bridgeport,” Barto 
says. “She won’t tell.” 

A job on the Borscht Circuit in the 
Catskills lasted a week; then Miss Walker 
descended briefly into a Greenwich Vil¬ 
lage cellar, emerging quickly. For a time 
she sat with a band on a bar in Jersey 
City, shouting jive vocals into the mike 18 
hours a day. Barto’s agent began to avoid 
Barto. 

Diagnosis now reveals Miss Walker 
was trying to make the world forget 
Helen Morgan. She was singing torch 
songs without an adequate ignition sys¬ 
tem. Besides she was lousy. 

One day the flash came through that 
George Abbott wanted new faces for his 
forthcoming campus musical, Best Foot 
Forward. Barto had to drive his Lamb- 
chop to his agent’s office. 

Acquires That Walker Name 

The agent sent Nancy around to the 
Abbott auditioning reluctantly, with a 
secretary in charge. He had other busi¬ 
ness; the Abbott office was not warned 
beforehand. When summoned to do her 
stuff, somehow the name of a Miss 
Walker was announced. This was not 
Nancy’s name at the time—she was pro¬ 
fessionally tagged Myrtle Swoyer—but 
that of a Helen Walker, then an estab¬ 
lished singer, and since a Hollywood lu¬ 
minary. 

Mr. Abbott, sitting in the orchestra 
and flanked by Dick Rodgers, was some¬ 
what startled to see a watch-pocket fe¬ 
male slihk on stage, seize the mike (to 
keep from falling) and give out with 
something called Bounce Me Brother, 
with a Solid Four, rendering its rowdy 
message as if she were Duse doing Than- 
atopsis to music—seriously. 

It is said the Messrs. Abbott & Rodg¬ 
ers fell from their seats with laughter. 
Then Mr. A. advised Nancy that while 
there was nothing in the show at the mo¬ 
ment, there darn’ well would be. And 
so the Broadway debut of our chunky 
heroine took place: She was Blind Date, 
a dense coed at Winsocki U. with 12 
lines, and two songs specially tailored for 
her comic talents. 

At nineteen, officially christened 
Nancy Walker by the now-grateful 


THE WALKER BRAT 


Continued from page 21 


agent, she became a minor figure along 
Broadway. Of her work in Best Foot 
Forward, for which she received all of 
$75 per week, she says, “They pushed me 
on the stage—I was lucky to make it to 
the other side.” 

When BFF closed years later, the still- 
numbcd-by-it-all Miss Walker found 
herself in Hollywood, hogtied for seven 
years by M-G-M, beginning at $750 a 
week. It was mutual dislike at first sight. 
It seems Miss Walker comes from a long 
line of people who when they hear fif¬ 
teen minutes, are there in fourteen. “I 
found when they gave you a 6 a.m. call 
they meant anywhere from 24 hours up 
later!” she says. 

“Then when you got ready to work, 
you’d have to wait for some ham bone 
to finish combing her hair in her dress¬ 
ing room. I raised a big stink about this 
at first. Then I’d just say to the casting 
director if he wanted me he knew where 



“When I met her, your mother 
was a very beautiful woman” 


STANLEY BERENSTAIN 


he could get me—Toots Shor, New York. 
They’d call me by phone, and in four¬ 
teen hours I’d be in Hollywood again, 
sitting around waiting for the louse to 
finish her hair.” 

After three years and three movie mu¬ 
sicals (in which she played the same 
character), Miss Walker was paroled to 
New York for the part of Brunhilde Es- 
terhazy, the gent-pursuing female taxi 
driver in the musical On the Town. It 
ran for a year and a half; and after re¬ 
turning to Hollywood to serve more time, 
she again graced the New York boards 
on an Abbott campus. She played Yetta 
Samovar, a female follower of Karl 
Marx, the lead of the ill-fated Barefoot 
Boy with Cheek. ‘“It was supposed to be 
a John Held, Jr., musical satire,” she says 
in retrospect, “but it turned out to be 
another college musical. What am I say¬ 
ing—where would I be without college 
musicals?” 

When Mr. Abbott and Jerry Robbins, 
the triple-threat man of the ballet, an¬ 
nounced they were preparing Look, Ma, 
I’m Dancin’!, with Miss Walker in mind 
as leading ballerina. Miss Walker hastily 
enrolled in Mme. Daganova’s School of 
the Ballet. For a year and a half while 
the authors struggled with the somewhat 
corny script, Miss W. struggled with the 
pirouette, entrechat, sisson, and other 
aesthetic twitchings. “I had to learn to 
do everything right, so I could do it 
wrong,” she explains. “Otherwise I’d 
break a leg coming out of a lift, or frac¬ 
ture my arches nightly.” 


\\ 


At the start it took a block a 
to h’ist Miss Walker to her to<n 
the time Look, Ma, opened si 
pretty accomplished ballet danc 
it not for her figure, which caw 
resemble a jet-propelled ice wag 
be a moderate Pavlova. Foi 
Look, Ma, calls on her to burli 
Dahnce, to be a galumphing M 
ped. Those in the know clairr 
one has ever done anything v 
perfectly. 

“Ballet dancers hate me,” she 
“I never knew, for instance, dan 
are supposed to hurt. I’ve got 
ankles like an ox. One day the I 
limping after a long rehearsal, 
what was the matter. They s 
feet hurt, and asked if mine di 
said, ‘Oh, are they supposed 
That’s why they hate me. If I h; 
up on my toes 68 times, 1 get i 
never bothers me. I can even ■ 
my toes in street shoes. It’s just 
norance on my part 

A “quick study,” she learns h 
syllabic parts in rehearsal simply 
ing them twice. “I can’t act,' 

“I get dressed, I go on. You pi 
talk.” Yet she is in constant dei. 
plays without music—some se f 


, 


Her public relations with bet 
most unbecoming a star, since 
dread of becoming what sheca 
bone,” and is given to hero w 
her gifted contemporaries. 




Nancy a Good Mixer 


She likes to bat around the N J 
bistros and shoot the breeze 
boys and girls; dresses simply! 
wear hats; drawls and slouches! 
she does on stage. Unable to actp 
all the money she makes and sp 
being constantly without cash,] 
rows cab fares from friends. 

When a musician called hen 
dope once during rehearsal, s! 1 *! 
up in a record library till shejjH 
enough about all kinds of musi««i 1 
ble her not only to hold her out* 1 


I 


make her own arrangements. 

She reads anything from tras!« 
chiatry. I asked her if she evert 
what she’d read with others. “T: 
what I know little about with a 
shlurps who know as little as 1 
get into arguments? I shut up. 

After all the years, Barto has M 
lated a home in Hollywood, i 
Nancy lives alone at a hotel di I ft 
shows, she, Dewey and Betty 1 * \ 
gregate whenever possible in tbl 
wood home to have fun. Bet L< 
eighteen, a miniature Nancy, 
inch shorter than her big sister. J 
oddly, also is a great reader, and 
spun philosopher. “When * 
gether,” Dewey beams, “we n 
like three jumps ahead of a mid 
we have lots of laughs. Say, a 
add an inch to my height in you 

While there are moments wl 
Walker must sharply remind h^ 
old man of the fact that she no 
in diapers, she is not unaware o •• 
sons he taught her, and those w * 
played hooky from. “I want to < f 
called In the Summerhouse, a • 
about a frustrated girl; and 1 w I . 
back to Hollywood. I also wa 
married and have a kid and 1 1 
up backstage. I want to bring l * 
an equal, let her form her own ■ * 
because I don’t want to be t<p*f 
myself when she grows up. 1 wa * 
if it can be done again,” says t * 
ugly duckling confidentially. 

Which naturally brings up t|* 
tion, what are the great-grandch 
acrobats like? 

The End 


in 
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Have 


I?i Factories (h 


The pause that refreshes with ice-cold 


Coca-Cola is a little minute long enough for a big 


rest. Have a Coke and work refreshed 


Coke 


Ask for it either way . . . both 
trade-marks mean the satne thing. 
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It was a flashy Bible and there were 
some flashy schemes afoot to get it. 
B’r Charlie had one, the Widow 
Duck had another, but Uncle 
Henry, who had lived a lot around 
mules, was the smartest of them all 

E ITTLE BEE BEND plantation was in a 
- swivet. Men were home from the war. 
■ Women were returning from the high- 
wage jobs in Shreveport. Giles had turned 
Prince into the pasture and was riding the 
turnrows in a secondhand jeep. Uncle Henry, 
the old lot man, was making ominous threats 
to “leave out and go to Texas.” B'r Charlie, 
the preaching blacksmith, was crutching up 
and down the bayou, laying plans to launch a 
campaign for raising a solid two hundred dol¬ 
lars for a brand-new pulpit Bible. The Widow 
Duck was almost speechless. But not quite. 

“How come us got to have a two-hund'ed- 
dolluh Bible?” she demanded. “What de mat¬ 
ter wid be Bible we got?” 

BV Charlie squirmed. The wrath of the 
Senior Usher of Old Ship of Zion Church ever 
was an unpleasant thing, and from her present 
tone of voice, he suspected her wrath was ac¬ 
cumulating around his little proposition. 

“Hit's like dis,” he explained, “I figger dat 
wid cotton sellin’ at fawty cents, and de young 
folks cornin' home wid dey high wages and all, 
well, maybe de Lawd is entitled to some er dat 
easy money.” 

“You mean, you wants to git a whack at 
easy money,” she suggested. 

“Not me,” he protested, piously. “What I 
had in my mind was a present f'm de mem¬ 
bers to de Lawd.” 

The Widow Duck was more than a passing 
friend of the Lord, and if there were good 
things afoot she believed in giving the Lord 
His share. But a two-hundred-dollar Bible! 
It didn't sound right. 

“Hit's a pearl-handle Bible,” the preacher 
urged. “Wid pictures er de angels in colored 
robes and all, and de words spoke by de 
Lawd in red letters!” 

“De Lawd gittin’ mighty fine dese days,” 
snorted the Widow Duck, “when He got to 
have a pearl-handle Bible.” 

“You tawkin' agin de Lawd?” B'r Charlie 
pretended outrage. 

“You know who I’m tawkin’ agin,” she 
snapped. “I'm tawkin' agin old one-laigged, 
hypercrittin’ you! You jest tryin' to git fine, 
yo' ownself.” 

“Not me,” protested B'r Charlie. “Hit's for 
de Lawd. And you (Continued on page 48; 



ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM MEADE PRINCE 


The Widow Duck pinned B’r Charlie to the 
floor. “One mo’ word outn yo’ fat mouf,” she 
said, “and I’ll hob up and down on you” 
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and ONLY ) 

E {HEX HAS' 

Senv-A-T/SSUE t 

BOX! y 


TTLE LULU SAYS: 

compare tissues —compare boxes —and you’ll see 


net tissue gives you ail 

the advantages of KLEENEX 


4* International Cellucotton Products Co. 


JUMPS 
v UP 


fs of tissues, but your nose knows there s 
■nex! A special process keeps your Kleenex 
riously soft ... so kind, so soothing to 


No other brand — only Kleenex —gives you the handy 
Serv-a-Tissue Box that prevents tissue-fumbling. With 
Kleenex you pull just one double tissue at a time—and 
up pops another, ready for use! 


You won’t find weak spots or lumps in Kleenex . . . the 
brand preferred in a national survey by 7 out of 10 
tissue users. Kleenex gives you strength and absorbency 
you can depend on! 
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MY FAVORITE i 
GLAMOUR-JOB TURNED 
ON THE COOLING SYSTEM 
LAST NIGHT, PETE! , 
NO RHYME OR REASON 
TO IT, EITHER,.' 


IF YOU MEAN THAT GIRL 
NEXT DOOR, UNCLE BOB, 
I KNOW THE REASON! 
SHE JUST WANTS YOU 
TO SEE YOUR DENTIST 
A80UT BAD BREATH! 


! TO COMBAT BAD BREATH, I RECOMMEND 
COLGATE DENTAL CREAM! FOR SCIENTIFIC 
TESTS PROVE THAT IN 7 OUT OF 10 CASES, 
COLGATE'S INSTANTLY STOPS BAD BREATH 
THAT ORIGINATES IN THE MOUTH! 



LITFR-Thanks to 
Colgate Dental Cream 


COLGATES ACTIVE PENETRATING FOAM GETS 
INTO HIDDEN CREVICES BETWEEN TEETH- 
HELPS CLEAN OUT DECAYING FOOD PARTICLES 
-STOP STAGNANT SALIVA ODORS-REMOVE 
7 THE CAUSE OF MUCH BAD BREATH 1 


I ANSWERED THAT ONE 
RIGHT, AND HOW! 
MY UNCLE'S GOT NO 
PROBLEM NOW! 


r COLGATE ^ 
DENTAL CREAM 

Cleans Your Breath 
While It Cleans 
Your Teeth! (I 


Always use 

COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 
offer you eat and before 
every date 


FOOD'S PARADISE 

Continued from page 19 


electronization. If really badgered to 
prove it wasn’t a hoax, he would toss a 
preserved mouse to the nearest available 
cat which would invariably gobble it up. 

Dr. Brasch and Dr. Frederick Lange, 
another German physicist, invented the 
capacitron in Berlin in 1930, while ex¬ 
ploring the possibilities of using power¬ 
ful charges of electricity to split the atom. 
Two years earlier they had impressed the 
scientific world by “capturing” a 20,000,- 
000-volt lightning bolt in the Swiss Alps. 
It was then an unheard-of charge for man 
to handle and the experiment was hailed 
as perhaps the most spectacularly suc¬ 
cessful of its kind since Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin flew his kite. 


N 




Scientists Leave Germany 


Hitler’s rise interrupted their research, 
however, and in the spring of 1933, they 
both slipped out of the Reich to look 
for more congenial surroundings. After 
considerable shuttling about, Lange 
stayed in Europe, and Brasch came to the 
United States. 

Brasch had noted that the Berlin ca¬ 
pacitron developed an uncommonly in¬ 
tense supply of electrons and he believed 
this had great potentialities in medical 
and commercial fields. But it took years 
before he could get anybody in the 
United States to listen to him. Finally 
through mutual friends he met Lewis L. 
Strauss, then of Kuhn, Loeb & Company, 
of Wall Street. Strauss became inter¬ 
ested in the capacitron as a possible 
weapon against cancer. 

It was not until 1943, however, after 
Brasch met Maurice P. Davidson, New 
York attorney and colleague of the late 
Fiorello H. La Guardia, that definite 
plans developed. Davidson too was at¬ 
tracted by the machine’s possibilities in 
medical research. About $100,000 was 
raised and Electronized formed with 
Davidson as president, the post he still 
holds. 

Amidst wartime shortages it was slow 
going to collect the special instruments 
and equipment necessary to construct the 
capacitron but by January, 1946, the first 
test bursts were shot through the appa¬ 
ratus in the windowless Brooklyn labo¬ 
ratory. 

Dr. Brasch is forty-two and a bachelor. 
When preparing for the Swiss experi¬ 
ment, he discovered there was no first- 


class eating place on Monte 
where they were going, and hi 
good food that he spent six r 
Berlin restaurant learning he 
Dr. Huber, thirty-seven-yti 
chemist is married and the fa 
children. He came to Amen 
joined the Winthrop Chemica 
in Albany, N. Y., and during 
considerable work in malarial 
the National Research Co 
joined Electronized in 1945. 

Both scientists are distress 
their laboratory referred to (; 
invariably is) as “the old icc 
they could, they would conct 
that in wintertime the staff 
overcoats and surplus Army 
to keep warm. This pique is 
sorial quirk; they are proud of 
tron and they fear people wilj 
all they’ve devised is some ml 
cold storage, which is not so. 

The present capacitron, as i 
sometimes puts it, “is a littl* 
maker.” Taking ordinary _ 
current and converting it to § 
rent, it steps it up through 1 l , c er J 
rectifiers and condensers to anf 
kick of 3,000,000 volts. T11 , caa 
released through a short, t 
vacuum discharge tube at t#* ,cr l n 
which is a cathode device ft# 
supply of billions of electrons # 
trical charge shoots the elect # 
the tube and out the bottom iV M !' 
aluminum window into the si# 
be treated like so many bullet; 

The trick of the capacitron if™ 


surfa 


stead of setting up a constan 


koim tub 


radiation as most other accelt 
it fires in very short bursts. In 
inconceivable interval of 1/1, 
a second, it explodes its electr 
slice of beef. The meat is thu 
and the power is shut off befc 
ber of unwanted side reactior 
those causing off-taste or off-(* 
time to get started. Besides 
the microorganisms, the electn 
are negatively charged particl 
some of the changing action o 
—complicated protein structin 
in all living cells. 

The capacitron’s bursts can 
between 1/10,000 and 1/1,000, 
a second. In 1/1,000,000 of as 
interval now used, a sunbe* 
travel less than two city blocl 







‘That the young man Gretchen met in the park?” vi«cr * 
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I-1 



^’s really an awfully cute story . . . maybe I didn’t tell it right’' 

DO 

_ 


HI! I 


ceding electrons exert more 
ith the surface of a substance 
o they don't injure the surface 
of a cherry for example— 
pass through. The depth of 
ration can be regulated and 
aimed precisely and pointed 
d or very narrow line of fire, 
ijjiount of radiation on any 
l and the time used to apply 
igidly controlled. This is im- 
the treatment of live tissue: 
«e extremely high biological 
>s of electrons, their energy in 
itities can be carried through 
✓acuum tubes. In the experi- 
rabbits, deep-seated cancers 
ived by bringing the electrons 
(jection needles into the neigh- 
the cancer. There was only 
image to surrounding healthy 
jse the radiation was restricted 
ksed area. 


Base Used as Absorbent 

#ntists use a piece of fluor spar, 

»c a man’s fist, to let you see the 
#j^ork. The end of the vacuum 
pining the aluminum exit win- 

• oused in a kind of concrete 
Inch squats alongside the con¬ 
fer and is used as a precaution 
r^iation. The fluor spar, whitish 
r,ucent like a big blob of cos- 

• ry, is placed under the window 
base. The cork absorbs stray 

» A metal base would absorb 

• Jut X rays would be generated 
f*cess. 

a5n honks the all clear in the 
“Jichamber. A bell rings on the 

I ard to signal the circuits are 
operator throws a switch and 
crack like a rifle shot as the 
| U|Volt lightning bolt crashes into 
e Behind a shield you watch the 
► of the fluor spar transformed 
-l ously into a beautiful lumi- 
* to an even depth of about j of 
• -s the electrons drive into it. 
f through the window the elec- 
oze the air, making a kind of 
* pray. You smell ozone. An- 
c*rge and the electrons bore 
■o the fluor spar, staining it this 

>mt dment of calcite produces a 
in the clear quartzlike crystal 
you touch it you half expect it 
‘ a )ur hand like a branding iron 
id it it’s as cool as a dog’s nose, 
glo' fades gradually to the color of 
oruje lollipop. “That's what we 
cokJ;nergy/’ Dr. Huber says. 

1e ilustrial pilot model now' being 
*tr Jed in the icehouse at a cost of 
Jt S',000 will be 100 per cent more 
lentian the present capacitron and 

; er for May 1, 1948 


will be considerably smaller, to make it 
handier for factory installation. It will 
generate 5,000.000 volts of electricity in¬ 
stead of 3,000,000 but most of the present 
racket will be eliminated by immersing 
the condenser tower in oil, an excellent 
insulator, and sealing the whole business 
in a metal tank. 

A 5,000,000-volt machine will have the 
penetrating power of one inch per im¬ 
pulse in a substance the density of water. 
With a window two feet in diameter, the 
industrial model will sterilize 40 pounds 
of such a substance in one burst. Its 
capacity will depend on how rapidly a 
conveyor belt can feed it. Operating at 
10-second intervals, the new capacitron 
could handle seven tons an hour. 
Strangely enough, although the voltage is 
in the millions, actual current consump¬ 
tion is nominal; this is getting things on 
mass-production terms that manufactur¬ 
ers understand. 

The capacitron's performance is not 
always happy. It takes the taste and 
color out of lettuce, for instance, and 
leaves it as soggy and wilted as a wet 
handkerchief. “So far all our efforts to 
preserve it have failed completely,” Dr. 
Huber admits. 

Bombardment leaves bananas bruised 
and mushy. Strawberries are difficult to 
handle; they bleach and their texture 
changes, while raspberries and blueber¬ 
ries come out fine. Milk and milk prod¬ 
ucts, including cheese and butter, can 
be preserved but the process is trickier 
and most of these things acquire what 
the~scientists call an “irradiated taste.” 
Cream cheese acquires it right after 
treatment but it disappears on storage! 
Camembert doesn’t have it but its flavor 
afterward is more like Cheddar. Oysters, 
shrimps and lobsters preserve well but 
they develop a somewhat smoky taste. 

Dr. Brasch and Dr. Huber confess they 
don't know' why these changes take place 
and they can't predict what will happen 
to a given product. “We reported our 
experience with lettuce to some growers,” 
Dr. Huber recalled recently, “and they 
knowingly said, 'Yes, yes. that was to be 
expected. Lettuce is a headache to pre¬ 
serve. You can't can it, you know. You’ll 
have the same trouble with spinach and 
cabbage.’ 

“But then we found that spinach and 
cabbage survived electronization very 
well.” 

To their surprise and amusement the 
scientists discovered that castor oil, 
which usually solidifies under radiation, 
remained liquid after being electronized 
but instead of emitting the sickening 
odor so familiar to schoolboys with the 
stomach-ache, it wafted a brand-new 
smell not unlike a field of fresh daisies. 

At first, it was thought that an article 
would have to be treated throughout 





Beauty and utility by the yard. Dirt and stains whisk off its lustrous 
surface with a damp cloth. Saran—something basically different in 
shimmering woven textiles—brings you a combination of colorful 
beauty and pliant strength never available before. You’ll marvel at 
the way Saran fabrics stay new through years of hard use. Their 
fibers can’t absorb grime or moisture. Their smooth surfaces can’t 
scuff or grow threadbare. Colors are brilliant—they’re built-in . That’s 
why you’re seeing Saran—fabricated by leading textile mills—in auto¬ 
mobile seat covers, in furniture upholstery, in luggage, in public seat¬ 
ing. That’s why the Saran label stands for beauty that can "take it”! 

Plastics Division , Dept . SF-2, the DOW chemical company. Midland , Michigan 
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PERSONNAIIy 

Speakinq 6y 

Basil 

Rathbone 


PERSOMNA 


Slar of Broadway Hit 
‘ The Heiress” 


1 —AS SHERLOCK HOLMES I can solve 
every mystery except that of | 
smooth shaving. As Rathbone . 


2—1 SOLVE IT with Personna 
Razor Blades, which give me 
smoother, closer shaves. The only 
mystery is . . . 


3 —WHY ALL MEN don t rush out for 
Personnas and start enjoying 
smooth, comfortable shaves! 


TWICE 

as many shaves 
guaranteed! 

Yes, if you don’t get twice as 
many smoother shaves from 
Personna than from your 
present blades ... we’ll buy 
you two packs of any blade 
you choose! 

10 for *1—5 for 50 c 


DOUBLE EDGE 


to be preserved effectively. Then it was 
found that weeks could be added to the 
shelf life of melons, apples, peaches, 
nuts, eggs and other things with durable 
skins or shells, simply by destroying the 
microorganisms on the surface. 

But even if clectronization should be¬ 
come a sensation commercially, its back¬ 
ers don't think you will be junking your 
refrigerator or abandoning your deep¬ 
freeze locker. Instead the systems may 
complement each other and ultimately 
make food preservation cheaper. Many 
items satisfactorily sterilized by elec¬ 
trons retain their taste, color and texture 
far better when kept at reduced tempera¬ 
tures. (Storage at room temperature with 
exposure to light was done deliberately to 
see how they would behave under ad¬ 
verse conditions.) 

Some meats which otherwise turn pur¬ 
ple stay appetizingly red if kept cold; 
refrigeration keeps string beans and peas 
from looking cooked. But where ordi¬ 
nary food might have to be preserved at 
minus 20 degrees Fahrenheit, electron- 
ized food could be kept at plus 10° or 
above, saving considerable refrigeration 
costs. 

Rapid transport of electronized “per¬ 
ishables” could be done with little or no 
refrigeration, which conceivably could 
have a marked effect on the price of 
Alaskan salmon in St. Louis or Nor¬ 
wegian mackerel in Milan. Another 
dovetail development may come with a 
process called freeze-drying by which 
milk, for example, can be dehydrated 
and restored again almost exactly to its 
original state in contrast to the sad lumpy 
samples of the powdered variety that 
G.I.s used to curse in Army messes. One 
hitch to freeze-drying so far has been the 
necessity to heat the milk to sterilize it. 
Electronizing does it cold. 

Once Dr. Brasch had Nelson taste 
a sample of electronized milk. “There’s a 
difference all right,” Nelson said, “but 
there are lots of people in the world who 
don't know what milk tastes like at all. 
Maybe they’d like this if they could get 
it.” 

One of the fields where the capacitron 
shows most promise is in the treatment 
of grains, flours, spices, plant extracts 
and other food raw material. “We have 
achieved preservation of these commodi¬ 
ties by elimination of microorganisms 
of all types as well as infestations caused 
by insects, insect eggs or larvae,” Dr. 
Huber said. “The great practical im¬ 
portance of a method which assures se¬ 
lective removal of insect infestations is 
obvious to everyone who is aware of the 
staggering losses caused, for instance, by 
weevil infestations to such important 
crops as corn, wheat, beans and nuts.” 

Damage From Weevils Heavy 

In one year, according to conserva¬ 
tive estimates based on U.S. Department 
of Agriculture statistics, weevil and other 
insect damage to grains in the U.S. ex¬ 
ceeds $300,000,000. In Mexico weevils 
work so fast on beans, the nation’s staff 
of life, that in three months after harvest, 
losses have been estimated as high as 85 
per cent of the stored crop, according to 
data the corporation has worked up. 

Commercial development of such 
other matters as the quick aging of wines 
and whisky, proved in the laboratory, will 
depend partly on devising a practical way 
to allow full electron penetration of the 
liquor; this might involve a radically new 
kind of container and it remains to be 
seen how commercially feasible such 
changes would be. 

Whether your drinking water will be 
electronized instead of chlorinated in the 
future (incidentally avoiding that medici¬ 
nal taste) depends largely on how much 
the adaptation will cost, but Dr. Herman 
N. Bundesen, president of the Chicago 
Board of Health, is, for one, interested. 

His city now spends $4,016 per day to 
filter and chlorinate the public water sup¬ 


ply, which comes from Lake Michigan. 
Dr. Bundesen sent to Brooklyn a raw 
sample of the Chicago River water, 
which not even the most rabidly patriotic 
citizen would drink unless bent on sui¬ 
cide. The sample had a coliform index 
(measure of sewage contamination) of 
160,000 per cubic centimeter. When it 
came back, electronized, its coliform 
index read 0— per 100 c.c.—making it 
perfectly potable. However, chlorination 
is such a relatively economical process, 
that some engineers believe it will take 
long to replace it. 

Tests have already indicated that the 
capacitron’s contribution to medical sci¬ 
ence may be significant. The corpora¬ 
tion, which has neither the facilities nor 
the money for independent exploration, 
is conducting no medical research as 
such but it has already turned over perti¬ 
nent findings to various hospitals and 
laboratories. Nobody knpws whether the 
capacitron may rival the betatron and 
continuous radiation in the treatment of 
cancer; the tests on mice and rabbits 
were good and they may challenge some 
foundation to probe the possibilities fur¬ 
ther. 

May Aid in Vaccine Manufacture 

The very manner in which electrons 
attack bacteria and viruses may prove 
valuable in the manufacture of vaccine. 
What the electrons do is to destroy the 
virility of bacteria, or their infectivity, as 
scientists call it. But the electrons in 
certain instances do not eliminate the 
antigenicity, the curious capacity which 
bacteria and viruses have of generating 
their own killing agent, their suicide 
properties, so to speak. It’s the anti¬ 
genicity which puts the potency in vac¬ 
cine. 

Dr. Ulrich Friedemann is one of the 
scientists exploring the capacitron’s abili¬ 
ties, if any, to manufacture vaccine, with 
tests on animals in Brooklyn Jewish Hos¬ 
pital. Nothing conclusive can be reported 
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now but success would mean 


possible development of vaccA 
cases which have none now, 
name one) but the making 
vaccines more stable. Once), 
lems in Egypt during the rcc # 
epidemic was the fact th; 
proper refrigeration, vaccine 
kept only a short time and 
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had to be flown into the coi 
tervals. 

In the Army Surgeon Genci*# 
tories in Chicago, tests are co. 
determine the process’ elTicic. 
serving whole blood and plasi 
(the more stable of the two)*' 
ter; bombardment apparently 
membrane around the hem 
whole blood. Marked prog 
preservation of both these 
would be of enormous 
warfare and disasters. 

Another quirk of the capai# 
ability to polymerize or solic 
plastics and other synthetic m 
employing the common 
“sizing,” this might eventua 
you of the messy bunch of 
“bleacher press” you work 
rayon summer suit during a 
ball game. Sizing involves c< 
with a liquid which hardens 
nates their flabbiness. If it coi 
without heat via the capa< 
molecules of synthetic matei 
approach the resilience of Ha 
It has even been suggested t| 
could be invested with certain 1 
of steel but Dr. Brasch and 
say cautiously this is sometl 
more distant future. 

What that future holds is 
crystal ball at the moment, 
and better things are obviously 
entists’ minds. Back of Dr. Bi 
in Brooklyn hangs a framed <" 
a new capacitron, yet unborV 
“surge generator and dischai I 
for 15,000,000 volts.” 
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GOLF BALL ? 


'UST THIS: Two outstanding advances in golf ball manufacture 
ilicone "Magic” Center and Electronic Winding) give it greater 
ice, accuracy and uniformity than ever. 


The fact is, our new U.S. Royal packs tlie most real 
golf we’ve ever managed to get inside that durable 
Cadwell-Geer cover. 

It’s livelier, longer. That’s due to the new Silicone 
"Magic” Center, a remarkable development of the 
United States Rubber Company using General 
Electric silicone. And all that extra zing is held 
under absolute control because of Electronic Wind¬ 
ing. This ball has the "feel” of perfection. You get 
a soul-satisfying "click”... a confident sense of all 
’round playability. . .a wonderful putting accuracy. 


Tl'S.tRot/ae ) 
' (' ' ’ ( 

rf-r r tj i f 


for championship and 
tournament play. 


for greater durability 
— and distance too. 


Sold only through 
Golf Professional Shops 


UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY 


U. S. True Blue and U. S. Three Star at leading Sporting Goods Dealers. 
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Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and Liberiy Films present 



STATE OF THE UNION 


Based on the Play by Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse 
Screen Play by Anthony Veitter and Myles Connolly 

Associate Producer Anthony Veiller 
Produced and Directed by FRANK CAPRA 
A METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER-PICTURE 

ANOTHER HIT COMING FROM M-G-M CLARK GABLE. LANA TURNER. ANNE BAXTER. JOHN HODIAKm ' HOMECOMING" 


THE WEEK'S MAIL 

Continued from page 4 


ALLEN 

Editor: Sincere congratulations for secur¬ 
ing Robert S. Allen and his top-flight com¬ 
ment as a sustaining feature in Collier's. 
This* moves me up from an “occasional” 
reader to that of a “regular.” 

MacArthur H. Manchester, 
Washington, D. C. 

... I rise to a point of personal privilege: 
In your March 20th issue Allen speaks of 
John L. Lewis and of his “disassociation.” 

If my memory serves me well Mr. Lewis 
did not use that word at all. He said sim¬ 
ply, “We disaffiliate.” 

Is it not so? 

G. E. Johnson, Greensboro, N. C. 

Right , Bui “disassociate” or ”disaffiliate ” 
does it matter as long as you tie up the 
nation? 

GREENHOUSE 

Dear Editor: In the enclosed cartoon of 
George Green's (Mar. 13th) could you tell 
me of what use are the square and level? 
From the looks of the building, the tools 
have no practical use. 

J. Devlin, Rockville, Conn. 



The square and level were originally 
"green,” too, but warped into proper shape . 

VOTE FOR F.D.R.! 

Sir: Those old New Dealers, Jim Farley 
and Jack Gamer, agree unanimously that 
Franklin Roosevelt should never have run 
in 1940. 

It would be interesting to hear F.D.R.’s 
wisecracks on the subject today, and while 
we're about it. to have him back to run 
against the field in 1948. 

D. Homer Rich, Maplewood, N. J. 

WAILING WALL STREET 

Dear Sir: The picture illustrating Hard 
Times Come to Wall Street (Mar. 6th) 
bears the legend “a canyon called Wall 
Street ends prophetically in Trinity Church 
cemetery.” For your information. Wall 
Street begins at Trinity Church cemetery: 
The number of the building shown in this 
picture is 1 Wall Street. It might have been 
pointed out that Wall Street begins with a 
prayer, and ends in the river. 

Nevertheless I enjoyed the article. 

Harry Polikoff, New York, N. Y. 

... TO FEAR IS FEAR ITSELF 

Gentlemen: Orchids to Mr. Howard 
Whitman for his article What We’re Afraid 
Of (Mar. 20th). I only hope that millions 
of Americans read Mr. Whitman's article 
and as a result, lift their heads, square their 
shoulders and look confidently into the fu¬ 
ture, knowing that, with God's help, they 
can put to constructive use a fear that 
might have been destructive. 

Ann Lagleder, San Antonio, Texas 

... 1 have just read Howard Whitman’s 
article without any appreciable change in 
blood pressure. It strikes me that the au¬ 
thor works much too hard in trying to scare 
us into believing we’re scared. 

William S. Power, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

. . . Would it interest you at all to know 
that in a rural community, such as this one 
where I live, the people* in general seem to 


greet much of the professional j 
press and radio) with incrcdjW 
snicker or a horse laugh? 
aren’t paragons of virtue or sijT 
some of the emigrant wriler fd 
them, but their daily associatwl 
imponderables of woods, fieldij 
can’t help but impress them 
ficial stability. With Bossy jJ 
and Biddy laying eggs and old 4 
to foal, some of the limelighte 
of the world simply have to t] 
place. I’ve known farmers to L 
tear during Gabriel Hcatter’skJ 
of my neighbors, when he heard 
now hear H. V. Kaltcnborn,” juj 
radio with a shouted, “No, 
won’t!” 

Not everybody cringes whe* 
headlines cry havoc. Mr. Wh f 
your tribe increase! 

Clem D. Easly, B ] 

. . . The article gave me the cou|| 
vest in a lifetime pen. . . . 

Wm. H. Brown, Mai! 

THE IGNOBLE REDSKI 

Dear Editor: Re letter b> 
Blender (The Week’s Mail, Ma| 
which he praises the “trustworth 
and debases the so-called “pio 
As a (4 greats) granddaughte 
Boone, I resent Mr. Blender’ 
about the men who underwent url 
ships to settle this great country] 
interest Mr. Blender, that the 
honest'’ Indians kidnaped my I 
grandmother, murdered (by slow| 
slitting the skin to ribbons) my 
uncle: and that Boone himself 
captive by them, and escaped. It] 
Indians didn’t wish to share a co 
they cared nothing for. nor care| 
ize or make livable. 

Mrs. H. G. Wheeler, San Antol 

INNOCENT BYSTANDeI 

Dear Ed: Re your item that “pr 
gamblers constitute Nevada’s fo 
est occupational group” (Keep 
The World, Mar. 20th), a “pn 
gambler is one who carries his 
roll and covers other fellows' 1 
casino owner who risks his capil 
all comers. You got our “dcalc 
up with professional gamblers 
merely run the game and pay off v 
money. The gaming dealer is a 
employee and is no more a pr 
gambler than the girl who sells yc 
at the movie theater is a screen s 
Contrary to the belief of man] 
is not overrun with gangsters, 1 
professional card sharks. 

C. B. McClelland, Las V< 

peek-a-boo 

Dear Sirs: I happened to look at« 
zine rack—the enclosed photo sh 
I saw. 

We think that little Miss Valcol 
the most enchanting cover girl e’ 
pear on your cover (Jan. 3d). 

Mary E. Burrell, Dctri 
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IT USED TO BE AN OLD BARN 

Continued from page 23 



You can do ^ 
better with the 




1 ITI 

X Cm • ■ 



... keeps your car 
running cool when 
days get warm! 


Winter accumulations of rust, scale 
and oil muck in the cooling system 
means lowered cooling efficiency 
and possible serious engine dam- 
age. Now’s the time to drain out 
anti-freeze . . . and give your car a 
Warner 1-2 Treatment. 

Avoid expense and delay of engine repairs 

The Warner 1-2 Treatment puts your 
car’s cooling system in top shape for 
carefree warm-weather driving. It’s 
simple, fast and sure . . . Warner 
Cleaner, to thoroughly clean the cooling 
system —Warner Protector, to keep it 
clean . Ask your service man today. 


Here's what the Warner 1-2 Treatment 
does for your car 


O 

© 


Worner Cleoner — Quickly ond thor¬ 
oughly cleons cooling system of rust, 
scole, oil muck ond dirt. 

Worner Protector—Ploces o thin pro¬ 
tective film throughout cooling system to 
prevent rust ond corrosion. 



«M ElN , UTOMOB|lcHl4 ,o^ 


Warner-PaUersan Ca.,920 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5 


— And for leaks, 
don’t forget fomous 
Worner Liquid Solder 
(Non-meto//ic) de¬ 
posits tiny fibers 
where leoks occur . 


“You’re telling me,” George groaned. 

I followed him back down the ladder. 

“By the way, George,” I said, “have 
you figured out how long all this is going 
to take?” 

“Oh, we’re still counting on getting in 
this fall,” he insisted. “We’re thinking of 
a late fall wedding, maybe Thanksgiving. 
That is, provided she” —I thought he put 
a little extra emphasis on the word she— 
“doesn’t have any more ideas.” . . . 

George took his vacation in August, 
and we didn’t see him for a couple of 
weeks, but Jim Bledsoe drove out toward 
Winton one Saturday afternoon, and he 
told us later that George was right there 
in his undershirt, working alongside the 
carpenters. Helen was right there, too, 
Jim said, sitting on a sawhorse and hold¬ 
ing a set of plans in her lap. “She acted 
very pleasant,” Jim said, “but I thought 
George seemed a little on edge; there was 
some sort of an argument going on when 
I got there about a breakfast nook. It 
seems they had the kitchen almost fin¬ 
ished and she decided they ought to 
change it to make room for a breakfast 
nook, and George wanted to know why 
they couldn’t eat breakfast in the dining 
room like any other meal, and she said, 
‘But, George, I’ve always dreamed of a 
breakfast nook,’ and he said, ‘Why didn’t 
you say something about it before we got 
the studs all in?’ and she said, ‘But, 
George, I just thought of it,’ and he said, 
‘You think too goddam much,’ and she 
said, ‘What did you say, George?’ and he 
said, ‘Nothing, dear,’ and he kissed her on 
the forehead, but I felt a little uncom¬ 
fortable and so I left. If you ask me, 
George is acting sort of strange lately.” 

I guess it was the first time any of us 
had really noticed the change that was 
coming over George. It was very grad¬ 
ual, but he seemed to get a little more 
moody and silent each day, and some¬ 
times he would sit through an entire 
game without saying a word. He never 
mentioned the barn any more, and natu¬ 
rally none of us asked him, so I was a 
little surprised when he walked into the 
smoking car one morning recently and 
stood beside us in the aisle, his lips 
twisted in a thin smile. “Well,” he an¬ 
nounced, “the stuff’s finally arrived.” 

“Why, George,” I said, “that’s fine.” 

“Everything we ordered,” he said. “The 
plaster, the metal laths, the sheet rock, the 
paint, even the wallpaper that Helen 
picked out. It’s all here.” He paused dra¬ 
matically. “We’re sending it back.” 

“You’re sending it back?” 

“Yep,” said George grimly, “we’re 
sending it all back. Helen decided that 
wallpaper and plaster wouldn’t look right 
with those hundred-year-old beams, so 
we’re going to panel the rooms with old 
boards instead. We’re starting all over 
again.” His face was flushed, and there 
was a fevered look about his eyes. “This 
is the last time,” he warned, “the very 
last time. If she thinks of one single 
solitary thing more—” 

M ARY looked at me in silence for a 
long time after I had finished. 

“Is that all?” she asked at last. 

“That’s all,” I said, “so far.” 

She stood up and put the homemaking 
magazine back in the rack. 

“I’ll get your supper, dear,” she said 
thoughtfully. . . . 

The phone rang two nights later just 
as we were getting ready for bed. Mary 
answered it, and then cupped her hand 
over the mouthpiece. “It’s your friend 
George,” she whispered. “He’s at the 
Winton Tavern, and he wants to know if 
you can come over right away. He 
sounds a little drunk.” 

I drove over to Winton as fast as I 
could. George was sitting all alone at a 
table in the corner of the taproom, sip¬ 


ping an old-fashioned. There were sev¬ 
eral empty glasses on the tabic, but 
George gave no indication that he’d been 
drinking except that his words ran to¬ 
gether a little and his voice sounded 
shaky, as though he were about to burst 
into tears. 

“Sit down,” he called to me. “Help 
me cel’brate.” He beckoned to the waiter, 
and held up two fingers. “Big night.” 

“Now, George,” I said, “pull yourself 
together.” 

“Oh, I’m together,” he said, “but not 
with Helen. It’s all over. We’re through. 
Washed up. Fin-ee!” He drained his 
glass. “We’re breaking our ’ngagement 
in the morning.” 

I waited until the waiter had set down 
two mo/e old-fashioneds on the table. 

“What happened, George?” I asked. 

“What hap’ned?” He began to laugh 
hysterically, and then controlled himself 
with an effort. “Yo,u wanna know what 
hap’ned?” he began again, trying to 
keep his voice steady. “I’ll tell you what 
hap’ned.” He took a large swallow of his 
drink. “Helen had another idea, is what 
hap’ned,” he said. “I put up with all th’ 
rest. I let her have her breakf’snook. I 
didn’ say anything when she tore out all 
the new flooring we just laid because she 
wanted a sunken living room. I didn’ 
even object when she decided to build a 
circ’lar stairway in the silo. But today 
was the lashtraw.” His voice was getting 
out of hand again. “Today she was talk¬ 
ing with Jim Bledsoe’s wife—” 

He could not go on, so I finished it for 
him. “And she wants to build a wing.” 

"A wing?” George laughed hollowly. 
“Two wings! One on each side. A wing 
here”—he extended his left arm—“and 
a wing here.” He held out his right arm. 
“See? Like a bird.” He began to flap his 
arms up and down. “I’m o-o-oo/My a 
bird in a gil-dud cage—” 

“George,” I said, “sit down.” 

“Look, I’m flying,” he said, waving his 
arms. “I’m a li’l fledgling an’ I’m quitting 
the nest. She can do over the godd’m nest 
any way she wants. She can get some 
straw, ’n’ twigs, ’n’ a piece of string—” 

“Listen to me, George.” I grabbed his 
arm, and pulled him down. “There’s only 
one thing to do.” I tried to catch his eye. 
“You’ve got to get rid of that barn. Do 
you hear me, George? Unload it right 
away. Find some sucker and give him a 
sales talk about the hundred-year-old 
beams. Tell him about the built-in ga¬ 
rage, and the sun deck, and the breakfast 
nook. Tell him about the view. Tell him 
anything,” I said, “only sell the barn.” 


“But wha’ will Helen say?’ j 
“Don’t give her time to sam 
Marry her, and toss sonic i 
trailer, and start driving to Flc,|f 
stop until she’s ready to a# 
And if she ever says anythin) w 
ing over the trailer,” I said, § 
in the front scat and start dri\ ,, 
George nodded slowly. 

I WASNT too sure how mi t. 

had been able to absorb 
told him, so naturally I was v | 
when I read that he had taken * 

I knew that Mary would be g ». 
everything had worked out, | 
ried home with the item froni* 
paper. “I’ve got some good n h 
I shouted as I came in the doc i 
and Helen are married.” 

“I know,” she said. “Georg §„ 
“He bought a trailer, and tl *( 
ing South—” I paused suddenl I 
I asked, “when did George te * 
“He told me yesterday/* I 4 
“while he was showing me the t 
the most beautiful barn, dear,li 
said that some of those beam t 
ally over a hundred years old. 1 # 
a built-in garage, and a sun de>* 
most adorable little breakfast if 
the view!” 

I had the feeling they say ^ 
when a rabbit hops over tl * 
“Look, dear,” I began rapidly, # 
mentioning something about If 
this house, I’ve been doing son | 
lately, and I guess if you want tig 
be able to afford a wing—” 
Mary’s face went pale. “Ohl 
ling,” she gasped, “we can’t, ll 
house.” 

“Why isn’t it our house?” 

“I was saving it for a surpril 
said, her eyes filling with tears.® 
you’ve made me spoil it. I solcl 
I just stood there; I didn’t* 
thing. Mary began to cry. 

“I had to sell it,” she insisteH 
sobs. “It was the only way. 1 
how could I have gotten the ® 
buy the barn from George—?’■ 
Do you happen to know oil 
who wants to buy an old bl 
beams are over a hundred year* 
there’s a built-in garage and 0 ! 
ern conveniences, and it has a I 
view. The only reason I am sa 1 
myself is because I’ve just ! 
trailer, and my wife and I are 
Florida. We expect to be goi 1 
while. 

The End 



“I understand the recipe is quite simple—flour, water, 
sugar, salt, shortening, butter and Murray Hill 2-1583” 
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• With a foot more light, a step more true*, 

Fortunes keep you ahead in style all summer long. 
Style-wise imagineering of Fortune’s master craftsmen 




inspires the smart design of these shoes preferred for 
business and informal wear. Masculine to the last stitch 
in their fine, plump leathers, Fortunes keep you looking 
your best on every occasion. This season, Fortune 
offers you the new "Flexi-Woven” series to set the style 
pace .. .with extra comfort and longer wear as added 
values ...all at the moderate price you like to pay. 

In addition to their super flexibility, with roomy 
comfort throughout, these air-inviting woven 
designs provide extra ventilation for spring and 
summer wear. See these smart new "Flexi-Woven” 
styles today at your local Fortune dealer’s. 


• TOP: Style 6144. Woven, 
monk strap casual. 


• RIGHT* Style 6109. Smart, 
woven, mudguard saddle. 

• LEFT.- Style 6120. Woven 
far extreme Flexibility. 


SHOES FOR MEN 







RICHLAND-DAVIDSON SHOE COMPANY • NASHVILLE • TENNESSEE 

A DIVISION OF GENERAL SHOE CORPORATION 
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THE PEARL-HANDLED HUMBUG 

Continued from page 38 


know de best ain’t none too good for de 
Lawd.” 

The widow rocked in her split-hickory 
chair and thought. From where she sat 
on her porch she could see the feverish 
fight against Johnson grass in the broad 
cotton fields across the bayou. Men and 
women, mules and tractors, were hard at 
work, but the damp earth and hot sun¬ 
shine were sending up more grass as fast 
as they cut it down. Tt looked as if the 
best the workers could hope for in the 
battle would be a tie. 

“Look, Charlie,” she said, patiently, “a 
pearl-handle Bible is like a pearl-handle 
pistol. Hit looks mighty fine at a Sadday- 
night social. But hit won’t shoot no 
harder dan a pJain old bone-handle two- 
dolluh Special.” 

“But hit look so rich and pleasant.’’ 

.“And dem angels in colored robes,” 
she went on. “Dat must be de work er 
Satan. Ev'y member knows dat angels 
don't never wear nothin’ but de whitest.” 

It was a fact, and B’r Charlie regretted 
bringing up the colored robes. 

“And about de Lawd tawkin’ in red 
letters,” she went on, “you know de 
Lawd ain’t got to put red letters on His 
sweet words. De Lawd’s words is got 
certain stuff on ’em, and dey don’t need 
to be in red letters. Amen? De Bible 
say, ‘Ye shall know Me by de certain 
stuff' on My words and not by de color 
derein.’ So say de Sperrit, soul. Be not 
disencouraged. God will change condi¬ 
tions.” 

Charlie’s campaign had bogged down 
at the very start. He had lost and he 
knew it. Nevertheless, as he rose to leave, 
he put in a parting shot. It was lame, 
but it was the best he could do on the 
spur of the moment. “Well, hit's a heap 
er easy money floatin’ about amongst 
de young members,” he said, sadly. 
“Some favors spendin’ hit for wine at de 
Dago’s, and some favors spendin’ hit for 
a handsome pearl-handle pulpit Bible. 
Me, I don’t know which is de best. I’m 
fixin’ to go home and pray and meditate 
about hit. So long.” 

F requently, the widow Duck 

was puzzled about her attitude to¬ 
ward B’r Charlie. She knew him for what 
he was—a fat-mouth hypocrite and a no¬ 
good to the ground. She did not trust him 
for a minute, and she never left any doubt 
in his mind as to what she thought of 
him, personally. But professionally, as 
the pastor of the Old Ship of Zion Free 
Will Church, he rose above his iniqui¬ 
ties. He could wrap an impressive bass 
around the highest soprano voice in the 
congregation. When he got into his stride 
in prayer, he could ask the Lord for 
things that most people never even 
thought of wanting. And when it came to 
preaching, he was just about perfect for 
the church. He was not as evocative as 
Reverend Sin-Splitting Samuel, who had 
preached in Old Ship a time or two. Old 
Ship couldn’t stand many sermons by the 
Splitter. The last time he had preached 
there the members got so happy they al¬ 
most tore the church down. The Widow 
Duck, herself, had leaped backward 
over her bench and landed, feet first, 
with such force that she broke three 
planks in the floor. B'r Charlie could not 
make them tear the house down, but he 
had something. 

“Maybe dat lyin’ old hypercrit ain’t 
lyin' dis time,” she told herself after B’r 
Charlie left. The idea of people spending 
money for wine at the Dago’s, instead of 
spending it for the Lord, had lodged in 
her mind and was leavening. “Two hun- 
d'ed dolluhs for a pearl-handle Bible is 
crazy,” she decided, “but two hund’ed 
is a heap er wine dat you don't drink.” 

While the pastor was at home praying 
for guidance, the Widow Duck decided 


to get more direct, if less expert, advice. 
She went to talk it over with Uncle 
Henry. He was not notoriously holy, for 
a senior deacon, but he had spent most of 
his life around mules and he was smart. 

Uncle Henry was in his kitchen mixing 
up some corn bread. His collard greens 
already were simmering on the stove. He 
had been in a bad frame of mind ever 
since the bossman sold off a lot of old 
mules and bought six new tractors. 

“And you, Mis’ Duck?” he greeted. 

“Po'ly, thank God,” she replied, seat¬ 
ing herself. “I come on committee busi¬ 
ness,” 

“Committee come to order,” said 
Uncle Henry. “State yo’ business.” 

“How much money us got in de treas¬ 
ury?” she asked. 

“Not enough,” said Uncle Henry. “We 


Uncle Henry nearly fell over. “A 
which?” he demanded. 

She repeated, adding the details of an¬ 
gels in colored robes and the Lord's 
words in red letters. 

Uncle Henry gasped and sat down. 
“Dat lyin' old hypercrit is fixin' to put a 
humbug on somebody.” 

The Widow Duck held up her hand. 
“Henry,” she said, coldly/ “it ain't good 
for de senior deacon to put a bad mouf 
on de preacher.” 

“1 bet I’ll put a brick up side his head,” 
snorted Uncle Henry. “Can't nobody 
call me a talker-agin-de-preacher, but 
efn dat one-laigged rogue speak to me 
about a two-hund’ed-dolluh pearl-handle 
Bible, Fll git de owl gun and run him 
plum to It'ly..’\ 

“I know how you feels,” consoled the 



“But, your honor, it’s the best we could do—who 
collier -s wants to work for three bucks a day nowadays?” JE ff keate 


needs to hold two dollars and twelve cents 
mo’n we got.” 

“For what?” 

“Well,” said Uncle Henry, “1 been 
peepin' in de catalogue, and de cheapest 
us kin git a Daisy Hot Box stove for is 
ten dollars and a half, and us don’t hold 
but eight thirty-eight in de treasury. Ac¬ 
cordin' to de way she adds up, dat figgers 
to two-twelve. Amen?” 

The Widow Duck shook her head. “I 
‘ain’t studdin’ 'bout no stove.” 

“You better start studdin' 'bout one,” 
Uncle Henry warned. “You know Ma¬ 
mie T got powerful fat workin’ over in 
Shrevepo’t endurin’ de war. And quick 
as wintertime come and she git happy 
and go to shoutin’ and jumpin’ and car- 
ryin' on, she liable to shake dat old stove 
apart and set fire to de church.” 

The Widow Duck smiled. This was the 
kind of church business she liked. “Ma¬ 
mie T kin jest quit eatin’ so much,” she 
ruled. “Ain’t nobody got de rights to 
git dat fat.” 

Uncle Henry cut his eye at the Widow 
Duck, who weighed well over two hun¬ 
dred pounds. . 

“Say which about gittin’ fat?” he asked 
slyly. 

“Maybe dat old stove is about wored 
out,” she conceded. “But dat wa’n’t what 
I had in my mind.” 

“Say on. Senior Usher,” prompted 
Uncle Henry. 

“B'r Charlie,” she announced, “is fixin’ 
to buy a two-hund'ed-dolluh pearl-han¬ 
dle pulpit Bible.” 


Widow Duck. “In my mind, I feel about 
likewise. But in my heart, I feel efn us 
collects two hund’ed dolluhs f’m de mem¬ 
bers, well, dat’s two hund’ed dolluhs dey 
won't buy wine at de Dago’s wid.” 

“What’s wrong wid a little wine at de 
Dago’s?” he demanded. “1 likes a little 
wine, and so do you. De Bible say Paul 
used to take a nip ev’y now and den for 
his stomach-ache.” 

“A pint er wine, f’r fawty cents,” ad¬ 
mitted the Widow Duck. “But two hun- 
d'ed dolluhs’ worth of wine! Henry, dat 
much wine is a sin. You’d jest git dronck 
and chunk yo’ hat on de ground.” 

Uncle Henry was not moved. “A 
two-hund’ed-dolluh Bible is a humbug,” 
he insisted, “and dat fat-mouf hyper¬ 
crit is fixin’ to work dat humbug on we’s 
back.” 

“Charlie ain’t fixin’ to make nothin’ 
outn hit,” the Widow Duck explained. 
“Hit's for de church. All Charlie’s gonter 
git is a sore fist f m poundin’ dem pearls 
on de covers when he git to preachin’ 
hard.” 

“Humbug,” repeated Uncle Henry, 
doggedly. “I got me about a hund’ed 
dolluhs and some odd, layin' back of a 
certain brick in de fireplace. And I bet 
you got—” 

“I got a hund’ed and fo'teen dolluhs 
and a dime and a few odd coppers,” 
stated the Widow Duck, “laid away in a 
certain coffee can.” 

“Den, how come I and you ain’t down 
at de Dago’s, buyin’ us two hund’ed dol¬ 
luhs' worth of wine?” he demanded. 
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The new viewpoint inipres 1 
Widow Duck “Say on,” she said 
“De Lawd hauled oil and blc, 
wid a little spare change,” he con 
“And de Lawd didn't did dat jest 
He knows de bossman is fixin' to 
de mules and buy tractors, and Ik 
1 hates tractors. So He pleasured 
a little ready cash, so's 1 kin lca\e 
go to Texas whar hit ain’t nothi 
mules. Now, 1 don't know' what 
fixin’ to do wid yo’ money—” 

“I’m fixin’ to git old and cropn 
stated, frankly. “And de Lawd 
don’t aim to set back and live ol 
neighbors in my old age.” 

“Dat’s right,” agreed Uncle 
“De Lawd tuck de patience to blesi 
accordin' to we’s needs. You 
reckon He fixin' to turn around a 
bless ev'ybody wid a two-hund’ed 
pearl-handle Bible, do you?” 

It sounded so reasonable t 
Widow Duck was almost convinci 
she was thorough and fair. She 
B’r Charlie was not going to profrt 
sonally, and there was a lot of fn 
easy money floating about Little| 
“Dat’s all okay about me and you 
told Uncle Henry, “but what abouj 
which ain't as holy as 1 and you? 
“I only speaks for me,” he said. 


T HE Widow Duck walked 
studying in her mind. Usualll 
could come to decisions about cl 
matters with such finality that m I 
even questioned her opinion. 
combination of easy money and a. jLiuI. Buil; 
pensive Bible confused her. If it had# 
something merely to tickle the fan# 
the preacher, she would have settled 
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question—and the preacher—withi 
denness. “And I don’t b’lieve deT 
craves a pearl-handle Bible,” she I 
“He been makin' out purty good w 
one us got.” She looked across the 
and saw a big tractor approaching 
“But on de yuther hand,” she wer 
“us made some purty good cottor 1 ^ 
mules, but de bossman say mules 
good enough, no more.” She looked 
ically at the plowed furrows and f 1 
them to be almost as well done as r 
could do. This fact neither pleased 
displeased her. She waited until the I 
tor came up, and she hailed the d » 
who was wearing a pair of bell-bc* 
Navy trousers and a skivvy shirt. 

“You plows right good wid dat t) 
Woodrow,” she said pleasantly. 

“Plowin’ is mo’ easy den bulldo 
like I used to do in de Seabees, dovl 
Trinidad,” he said. 

The Widow Duck moved in, imrj 
ately. “I hyars,” she said, casually, ^ 
de Seabees kept y'all boys so busy, i 
dozin’ and goin’ on, dat you didn't'' 
no time to spend yo’ money.” 

Woodrow fell into the trap. “Us) 
kept mighty busy,” he admitted. “Bij 
ship service and de laundry and de B ,f| 
and all—I didn’t git to bring home \ t 
few hund’ed dolluhs.” 

The Widow Duck pictured Woo( 
loaded down with two hundred do! 
worth of wine, just chunking his hal 
the ground and staggering all over* 
place. It was not a pretty picture, 
is assessin’ ev’ybody to buy a new H 
for de church, Woodrow,” she told 
blandly. 

“Put me down for my share,” he : 
without hesitation. “I been kind of I 
off to take my cash money and my B( 
and some veteran loan and all, and 
me a little farm up in de hills, quic/ 
prices come down to right. But 1 
will chip in for a Bible.” He engaged 
clutch and the tractor rolled on. 

“Hit’s a pearl-handle Bible," 
Widow Duck called. 

“Put Callie down, too,” he shoi 
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hf: are Emerson Radio models for every purpose and every purse. Compacts, Portables, 
hopradios, Pocket Receivers, Television and FM-AM sets—table models and consoles. 
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Television by Emerson . Model 571 — 
Here is COMPLETE television coverage 
—largesize 52 square-inchpicture screen— 
a highly developed instrument to provide 
a "theatre in your home!" All latest elec¬ 
tronic developments in handsome cabinet. 
Clarity—easeofoperation— 
dependability. Now only JJQs 


“Emersonize” your home 
Models for every purpose 
and every purse. 
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Ho “Ebony” Model 547 —AC-DC Superheterodyne in handsome plastic cabinet. New type Alnico 5 PM $ *1 SZ 951 
ale dial. Built-in Super Loop Antenna. A powerful, magnificently toned set for every room in the home. Now only A ” 


" "You Mean All THIS 
^ Quality For Only *I6 9J ? 

YES, BETTER Style, Tone, Performance and Value. This 
is what Emerson Radio Mass Production Gives to You. 

Millions of people see, hear and buy Emerson Radio, Phono- 
radio and Television every year. Their combined purchases 
effect mass production economies and make it possible to give 
higher quality at lower prices. 

Today, thanks to scientific methods, you can afford the 
luxury and enjoyment of an Emerson Radio instrument for 
every room in your home—and a Portable for your travels. 

See your nearest Emerson Radio dealer now for eye and 
ear proof. 


Emerson Self- Towered Portable 
Model 559 —“Emersonize** wherever you 
go with “3-Way” performance. Plays on 
AC-DC socket power and self-contained 
batteries. Smartly styled simulated alli¬ 
gator plastic cabinet. Light weight—and 
a top-flight performer! $^095 


Lest batteries 


Emerson 
Phonor adio 
Model 576 — 
Completely automatic radio and phono¬ 
graph combination with slide-out record 
changer. Handsome console — choice of 
dark or blonde hand-rubbed mahogany 
cabinet. Plays 10-in. and 12-in. records. 
“SealedUnit*’Alnico5 PMSpeakerforfull, 
rich tone. Built-in Super Loop Antenna 
—a highly engineered, superb 
performing instrument. Only ZsZs 
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In 1947, more Acushnets were sold than ever before. 
More Acushnet Titleists were played in the "Big 
Money” tournaments than any other brand. More 
money winners in these tournaments played the 
Titleist than any other brand. Acushnet Process 
Company, New Bedford, Massachusetts. 
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back at her. “She save some of her wages, 
and she wouldn't want to be left out." 

“Dat's a fine boy," the Widow Duck 
told herself, “Hit's a shame to take his 
money.” 

She visited field hand after field hand 
with the proposition, and without excep¬ 
tion found them willing but not overly 
eager to donate money for the Bible. All 
were saving money for a purpose, but 
each was willing to contribute. No one 
asked how much it would cost, and not 
one was impressed with the idea of the 
pearl handles. 

Finally, she ambled over to Old Ship 
and went inside. It was a simple little 
building with old, sturdy plank benches 
and unpainted walls. But it was clean and 
orderly. The stove, in one corner, did look 
shabby and unsafe, just as Uncle Henry 
had pointed out. She saw, also, that the 
altar cloth needed laundering, and she 
made a mental note to speak to Mamie T 
about that. Then she looked at the Bible 
which rested on a homemade lectern. It 
was a big, old, used-looking book. It ap¬ 
peared exactly the same as it had looked 
to her the first time.^he had seen it, years 
and years ago—a trifle dog-eared and 
abused from the poundings it had taken 
from preachers w ho beat it with their fists 
to drive home their sermons, but it did 
not look as if it needed replacing. 

She flipped open the front cover and 
turned to the Book of Genesis. The 
light was bad and she did not have her 
glasses. Even in a good light and with 
spectacles, the Widow Duck was poor at 
reading. But she looked at the type and 
repeated the w r ords as she remembered 
them: “In de beginnin’ hit w*a’n't nothin’ 
nowhar. And de Law d stepped out er dat 
nothin’ and put his foot on nothin', and 
r'ared back and shouted at de empty 
void: 'I am de Great I Am!* ” She beamed 
affectionately and raised her eyes heaven¬ 
ward. “Ah, Law'd, you w'as young and 
brash in dem days and times. But you 
was right, plum down to de ground. You 
was de Great I Am, and you still is, for 
my money. Amen,” 

W HEN she left the church, the old 
woman felt strangely exalted. She 
felt a kindred feeling for the Lord. He 
had grown older and less brash since 
Creation, and she was getting along in 
years, herself. And while this feeling 
was upon her, the answer to her wor¬ 
ries came. It was so simple that she 
wondered why she hadn’t thought of 
it, before. She made a beeline for B’r 
Charlie’s house. 

The preacher was on his porch, catch¬ 
ing the afternoon shade. 

“1 been thinkin’ about dat pearl-handle 
Bible,” she said. 

B’r Charlie looked at her suspiciously. 
“Us ought to buy dat Bible,” she an¬ 
nounced, flatly. “Not for de Lawd, 'cause 
He don’t need hit. But Old Ship could 
stand some fancyin' up.” 

“i been prayin' and meditatin’ about 
dat ve'y thing,” said B’r Charlie. 

“Whar you fixin’ to buy dat pearl-han¬ 
dle Bible at?” she asked. 

“Hit’s a man over town,” he explained 
vaguely. “He sells ’em.” 

“Whar at, over town?” she pressed. 

B’r Charlie appeared offended. “Whut 
diffunce do hit make?” he demanded. 

“Is hit a secret?” she wanted to know. 
“Is sellin’ Bibles agin de law, so’s a man 
got to hide out to sell Bibles, like hit was 
homemade licker?” 

“Hit ain't no secret,” B’r Charlie as¬ 
sured. “I jest disremembers de name.” 

“How you gonter buy a Bible f’m a 
man efn you don't know him.” 

B’r Charlie controlled his temper. “I 
got de man's card,” he explained, fum¬ 
bling in his pocket and drawing out a 
small business card. The Widow Duck 
spelled out the letters: atomic novelty 
company. There also was an address on 
lower Texas Street in Shreveport, 

“Whyn't you say dat in de first place?” 
she demanded slipping the card in her 


apron pocket. “Now, I mo m 
ond dat we git dc Bible Yoii 
wwd for ev'ybody to come t(* 
tonight, but don't tell nobod>K 
Jest say hit’ll be a pleasant p 
one and all.” 

B'r Charlie could hardl\ K 
“You really wid I and de Lavsfcj 
Bible?" he demanded. “1 ligu 
agin hit.” 

“You mv pastor,” she ren 

“I 


«jH* 

01 


, wtiar 


‘top 
E (outer ' 

K footer k 

E v tie«' 


aims to uphold yo' trcmbliifl* 7r, 
“Well, Glory," he said. 

The Widow Duck went hon J < lsI J 
maged in her cupboard until 4 
certain coffee can. From it, * |4 
a handful of wrinkled bills of *| 
nominations. Then she went ^ 
“You. Riley,” she called to 
ry's helper, “you go saddle upfl 
take him to Giles, and git dat H- ” ,r 
Giles is ridin' in. Tell him 1 | 
need to git over to town on biH^- e 
Then she went into 
house. As she walked in 
handful of money upon the l| 
lays a solid hund'ed dolluhs, I 
announced. “All in bills « 
backs.” 

“Why, Mis’ Duck!” exclaiIlf® 
Henry. “I b’lievc you's dron<.*^ 0lJl 
“No mind,” she said, airilv.BMteri 
out dat certain brick in de fiiHrwM 
fade my hund’ed, dolluh for I 
dime for dime.” 

Uncle Henry began countin wd’® 
“1 quit off gamblin' when Br money 
church,” he explained. “But 
dolluhs layin' on my floor migi«Rafld 
backslide.” He found the loos firMote 
took out his money. “I mightji er lie 
rake up a old deck er spot cf* 1 ’ wid 
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, Ve c’d turn a little skin, or 
luir-up Hit’s mo’ faster den 

^ i) 

tomoney whar yo' mouf is,” 

hi 

».ind out a hundred dollars and 
t. r he floor. 

p t is fixin’ to play,” she went 
i^bofe gonter win, and ain't 
nof us gonter lose.” 

mean?” he wanted to know. 
mt she explained, “quick as 
i tick wid de Gee Buggy I and 
•lito take dis two hund'ed over 
t and buy dat pearl-handle 

||he demanded. “Mis’ Duckie, 
|’s droncked. I bet you can't 
wid yo’ hat.” 

unkin’ at de ground wid my 
Id him, “nor neither I ain’t 

i 

p s crazy,” he declared. 

m jest smart,” she explained. 

• in’ de tawkin,” he said. “Say 

S>wn and took a deep breath, 
ie began, “you claim you’s 
;oney to leave out and go to 
|you know you’s a lie. You 
leave out and go nowhar. 
/ou gonter be right hyar on 
day Gab’iel toots his hawn.” 

she broke in. “I’m still 
[kewise, I’m a lie when I say 
my money for de time I git 
lit. Henry, I got enough meat 
|ehouse and enough canned 
fitchen to last me fawty years, 

: another lick er work.” 

akin' wid de tongues er 
: Henry admitted, 
j, de senior deacon, and hyar 
usher. We so holy we stink, 
ne we’s savin’ up money like 
tan Dives tryin’ to stick de 
camel’s eye. And dat’s a sin. 

mused Uncle Henry. “Yo’ 
pited like de sarpent tooth and 
| a spreadin’ adder.” 

;hed the Widow Duck, “I and 
buy dat Bible. Not for de 
He don’t need hit. And not 
h lie, cause he don’t deserve hit. 
eaung members which is savin' 
s^-iprto buy farms and stuff wid.” 
hv we gonter win?” Uncle 
-a ed to know. 

oer win in de sperrit,” she as- 

•n 


r 


We do good and feel good.” 
ly already,” he said solemnly. 


f ;o Shreveport in the jeep was 
silence. Uncle Henry drove; 
Duck sat in the back seat, 
le trouble finding the Atomic 
vmpany, but the place looked 
e combination machine shop 
? com than a bookstore. Slot 
i. inball games and juke boxes 
i about in various stages of 
Elding machines, weighing rra- 
a thing which had a slot into 
ofey could be inserted, was rep- 
► * (here was one desk in the rear, 
man was sitting, taking race 
- fe telephone. 

tf Widow Duck and Uncle 
at ease, but they went back 
t the desk. 

« to buy a Bible,” Uncle Henry 

* handle Bible,” supplemented 
i Duck. She pulled the card 
^-r ocket and handed it to the 

’ he said. “You want a Bible 
y, here’s a preacher and his 
>ne of them Bible deals. You 
’em.” 

called Tony, who had been 
slot machine, put down his 
r, and got one of the Bibles 
>ox in the corner. “So you’re 
* e at this Bible deal, are you, Rev- 
i asked. He unwrapped the 
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book. It was large, and had binding 
boards made of a fair imitation of 
mother-of-pearl. He flopped the book 
upon the desk, and opened it. “See? 
Pretty pictures of angels, and everything. 
It’s a natch for grabbing loose change 
among the colored. They’ll go for it big.” 

The Widow Duck shuddered, but said 
nothing. 

The man opened the book at another 
page and revealed almost a whole column 
of red printing. “All the words of the 
Lord in red ink,” he said. “They’ll go for 
that stuff big. It’s a natch.” 

U NCLE HENRY nudged the Widow 
Duck. “De Lawd sho tawked a heap 
on dat page, didn’t He?” he whispered. 

“Now, Reverend,” the man continued, 
dropping into what seemed to be a fixed 
speech, “there’s a lot of loose change 
among the colored, right now, and I aim 
to get my share. So I’ll tell you what I’m 
going to do. I’m going to sell you this 
Bible at a profit. In my racket we got 
two things. One, we got to make a profit, 
and the other, we got to be honest. This 
Bible cost me fifty dollars, and I’m going 
to sell it to you for a hundred.” 

The Widow Duck blinked her eyes, and 
continued to listen attentively. 

“See, I’m being honest with you. I 
make fifty on the deal. But I don’t want 
to make it all—looky here. Right here on 
the fly page it says, ‘Price $ 200 .’ That’s 
the price. It’s printed right there for ev¬ 
erybody to see. So I sell it to you for a 
hundred, and you sell it to your congrega¬ 
tion for two hundred. I double my 
money. You double your money, and 
your gang gets a fine, flashy Bible with 
imitation mother-of-pearl cover boards, 
twenty-five handsome reprints of old 
masters, and the words of the Lord in red 
type. I’ve only got a few of these left—” 
Uncle Henry chuckled. “You speaks 
like a gamblin’ man,” he said. 

“Hunh?” grunted the salesman. “What 
makes you think I’m a gambler?” 

“F’m de way you speaks,” he ex¬ 
plained. “I used to gamble a little, my¬ 
self, before I jined de church.” 

“Aw,” said the salesman. “What was 
your pitch?” 

“In my gamblin’ days, dey used to call 
me Even-Steven Henry,” he told him. 
“Dat was my workin’ name, down in 
Bayou Sara and in de levee camps.” 

“So you’re with it, are you?” asked 
Tony. 

“I ain’t gambled in a long time,” Uncle 
Henry said. “But a hund’ed dolluhs is a 
heap er frog skins to lay out for a fifty- 
dolluh Bible. I was thinkin’ maybe I 
c’d lay down fifty dolluhs and you lay 
down de Bible. Den us c’d cut de cyards 
and de high man pick up de money and 
de Bible.” 

Tony thought fast. He preferred to bet 
on a sure thing. But in view of the fact 
that the Bible had cost him a trifle less 
than twenty-five dollars and that the 
chance of winning in a cut of the cards 
was an even one, he was getting a two- 
to-one price on an even-money bet. 

“I’ll do it,” he agreed, taking a pack of 
cards from the desk drawer. 

Uncle Henry picked up the cards and 
riffled them three times and put them 
back upon the desk. 

“Cut.” said Tony. 

“White before colored,” said Uncle 
Henry, bowing. 

Tony picked up half the pack and dis¬ 
played the ten of clubs. 

Uncle Henry moved his hand awk¬ 
wardly over the cards, picked off a dozen, 
and displayed the ace of spades. He 
picked up the money and the Bible. 
“Thank you kindly, suh,” he said, and he 
and the Widow Duck walked out. . . . 

Neither Uncle Henry nor the Widow 
Duck spoke until they had crossed the 
Red River bridge and were well along the 
Bossier Parish road home. The sun was 
setting clear, and it looked like a quick, 
sudden dark would come upon them. 
“Better snap on de light, Henry,” the 
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back at her. “She save some of her wages, 
and she wouldn't want to be left out." 

“Dat’s a fine boy," the Widow Duck 
told herself. "Hit’s a shame to take his 
money." 

She visited field hand after field hand 
with the proposition, and without excep¬ 
tion found them willing but not overly 
eager to donate money for the Bible. All 
were saving money for a purpose, but 
each was willing to contribute. No one 
asked how' much it would cost, and not 
one was impressed with the idea of the 
pearl handles. 

Finally, she ambled over to Old Ship 
and went inside. It was a simple little 
building with old, sturdy plank benches 
and unpainted walls. But it was clean and 
orderly. The stove, in one corner, did look 
shabby and unsafe, just as Uncle Henry 
had pointed out. She saw, also, that the 
altar cloth needed laundering, and she 
made a mental note to speak to Mamie T 
about that. Then she looked at the Bible 
which rested on a homemade lectern. It 
was a big, old, used-looking book. It ap¬ 
peared exactly the same as it had looked 
to her the first time she had seen it, years 
and years ago—a 'trifle dog-eared and 
abused from the poundings it had taken 
from preachers who beat it with their fists 
to drive home their sermons, but it did 
not look as if it needed replacing. 

She flipped open the front cover and 
turned to the Book of Genesis. The 
light was bad and she did not have her 
glasses. Even in a good light and with 
spectacles, the Widow ? Duck was poor at 
reading. But she looked at the type and 
repeated the words as she remembered 
them: "In de beginnin’ hit wa’n't nothin’ 
nowhar. And de Lawd stepped out er dat 
nothin' and put his foot on nothin', and 
r'ared back and shouted at de empty 
void: ‘I am de Great I Am!' ” She beamed 
affectionately and raised her eyes heaven¬ 
ward. "Ah, Law'd. you was young and 
brash in dem days and times. But you 
was right, plum down to de ground. You 
was de Great I Am, and you still is, for 
my money. Amen." 

W HEN she left the church, the old 
woman felt strangely exalted. She 
felt a kindred feeling for the Lord. He 
had grown older and less brash since 
Creation, and she was getting along in 
years, herself. And while this feeling 
was upon her, the answer to her wor¬ 
ries came. It was so simple that she 
w'ondered why she hadn’t thought of 
it, before. She made a beeline for B'r 
Charlie’s house. 

The preacher was on his porch, catch¬ 
ing the afternoon shade. 

“I been thinkin’ about dat pearl-handle 
Bible," she said. 

B'r Charlie looked at her suspiciously. 
"Us ought to buy dat Bible," she an¬ 
nounced, flatly. “Not for de Lawd, 'cause 
He don’t need hit. But Old Ship could 
stand some fancyin' up." 

"I been prayin' and meditatin’ about 
dat ve’y thing," said B'r Charlie. 

"Whar you fixin’ to buy dat pearl-han¬ 
dle Bible at?" she asked. 

"Hit’s a man over town," he explained 
vaguely. "He sells ’em." 

"Whar at, over town?" she pressed. 

B’r Charlie appeared offended. “Whut 
diffunce do hit make?" he demanded. 

“Is hit a secret?" she wanted to know. 
"Is sellin’ Bibles agin de law, so’s a man 
got to hide out to sell Bibles, like hit was 
homemade licker?" 

"Hit ain’t no secret," B’r Charlie as¬ 
sured. “I jest disremembers de name.” 

“How you gonter buy a Bible f’m a 
man efn you don't know him." 

B’r Charlie controlled his temper. "I 
got de man's card," he explained, fum¬ 
bling in his pocket and drawing out a 
small business card. The Widow Duck 
spelled out the letters: atomic novelty 
company. There also was an address on 
lower Texas Street in Shreveport. 

"Whyn't you say dat in de first place?" 
she demanded slipping the card in her 
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apron pocket “Now, I 
ond dat we git dc Bible, YoiZ 
word for cv’ybody to cornea 
tonight, but don’t tell nobodv 
Jest say hit’ll be a pleasant * 
one and all." 

B’r Charlie could hardl\ % 
“You really w id I and de Laul 
Bible?" he demanded. “I lign € 
agin hit." 

“You my pastor," she ren 
"I aims to uphold yo’ trcmblii 
“Well, Glory." he said. 

The Widow Duck went hon 
maged in her cupboard until 
certain coffee can. From it, < 
a handful of wrinkled bills of 
nominations. Then she went 
"You. Riley," she called to 
ry’s helper, "you go saddle up 
take him to Giles, and git dat 
Giles is rid in’ in. Tell him I r 
need to git over to town on J 

Then she went into Unc * 
house. As she walked in slB^™ 
handful of money upon the f #1 
lays a solid hund'ed dolluhs, 
announced. "All in bills ■ 

backs." 

“Why, Mis' Duck!" cxclai 
Henry. “I b’lieve you’s droncB^ olit 
“No mind," she said, airily 
out dal certain brick in de 
fade my hund’ed, dolluh for ^ 
dime for dime." 

Uncle Henry began countin 
“I quit off gamblin’ when 
church," he explained. “But pforyj 
dolluhs layin’ on my floor migl §t an<3 
backslide." He found the loosBalo!^ 
took out his money. “1 might* rlie 
rake up a old deck er spot tfliYk 
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, Ve c’d turn a little skin, or 
fo -up. Hit’s mo’ faster den 

■V 

tomoney whar yo' mouf is,” 

hi 

, ir d out a hundred dollars and 
01 he floor. 

f i is fixin’ to play,” she went 
i^ofe gonter win, and ain’t 
n Df us gonter lose.” 
iy:fl mean?” he wanted to know, 
a ’ she explained, “quick as 
, ick wid de Gee Buggy I and 
i to take dis two hund’ed over 
^ejl’t and buy dat pearl-handle 

<Ai he demanded. “Mis’ Duckie, 
<y|’s droncked. I bet you can’t 
Wd wid yo’ hat.” 

1 junkin’ at de ground wid my 
Id him, “nor neither I ain’t 

i's crazy,” he declared. 

’m jest smart,” she explained. 
« .in'de tawkin,” he said. “Say 

>i own and took a deep breath. 
ie began, “you claim you's 
icney to leave out and go to 
you know you’s a lie. You 
jo leave out and go nowhar. 
fou gonter be right hyar on 
day Gab’iel toots his hawn.” 


:tii| 


she broke in. “I’m still 
kewise, I’m a lie when I say 
my money for de time I git 
it. Henry, I got enough meat 
ehouse and enough canned 
itchen to last me fawty years, 
another lick er work.” 

kin’ wid de tongues er 
Henry admitted, 
i, de senior deacon, and hyar 
r usher. We so holy we stink, 
me we’s savin’ up money like 
an Dives tryin’ to stick de 
I -< r camel’s eye. And dat’s a sin. 

—hit^ mused Uncle Henry. “Yo’ 
pjited like de sarpent tooth and 
a spreadin’ adder.” 
fi shed the Widow Duck, “I and 
buy dat Bible. Not for de 
He don’t need hit. And not 
lie, cause he don’t deserve hit. 
idoung members which is savin’ 
x)W’to buy farms and stuff wid.” 
niv we gonter win?” Uncle 
■lied to know. 

er win in de sperrit,” she as- 
‘We do good and feel good.” 
y already,” he said solemnly. 

t/A! 

Y to Shreveport in the jeep was 
ki silence. Uncle Henry drove; 

Duck sat in the back seat. 
-1 jtle trouble finding the Atomic 
tmpany, but the place looked 
combination machine shop 
^ e>om than a bookstore. Slot 
sjunball games and juke boxes 
ti; about in various stages of 
v' ding machines, weighing rra- 
a/thing which had a slot into 
***’y could be inserted, was rep- 
here was one desk in the rear, 
man was sitting, taking race 
e telephone, 
kt Widow Duck and Uncle 
PLMfll at ease, but they went back 
I at the desk. 

a to buy a Bible,” Uncle Henry 

handle Bible,” supplemented 
Duck. She pulled the card 
rpocket and handed it to the 

he said. “You want a Bible 
T<y, here’s a preacher and his 
m>ne of them Bible deals. You 
em. 

called Tony, who had been 
slot machine, put down his 
r, and got one of the Bibles 
box in the corner. “So you’re 
J e( ri this Bible deal, are you, Rev- 
asked. He unwrapped the 
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book. It was large, and had binding 
boards made of a fair imitation of 
mother-of-pearl. He flopped the book 
upon the desk, and opened it. “See? 
Pretty pictures of angels, and everything. 
It’s a natch for grabbing loose change 
among the colored. They’ll go for it big.” 

The Widow Duck shuddered, but said 
nothing. 

The man opened the book at another 
page and revealed almost a whole column 
of red printing. “All the words of the 
Lord in red ink,” he said. “They’ll go for 
that stuff big. It’s a natch.” 

U NCLE HENRY nudged the Widow 
Duck. “De Lawd sho tawked a heap 
on dat page, didn’t He?” he whispered. 

“Now, Reverend,” the man continued, 
dropping into what seemed to be a fixed 
speech, “there’s a lot of loose change 
among the colored, right now, and I aim 
to get my share. So I’ll tell you what I’m 
going to do. I’m going to sell you this 
Bible at a profit. In my racket we got 
two things. One, we got to make a profit, 
and the other, we got to be honest. This 
Bible cost me fifty dollars, and I’m going 
to sell it to you for a hundred.” 

The Widow Duck blinked her eyes, and 
continued to listen attentively. 

“See, I’m being honest with you. I 
make fifty on the deal. But I don’t want 
to make it all—looky here. Right here on 
the fly page it says, ‘Price $200.’ That’s 
the price. It’s printed right there for ev¬ 
erybody to see. So I sell it to you for a 
hundred, and you sell it to your congrega¬ 
tion for two hundred. I double my 
money. You double your money, and 
your gang gets a fine, flashy Bible with 
imitation mother-of-pearl cover boards, 
twenty-five handsome reprints of old 
masters, and the words of the Lord in red 
type. I’ve only got a few of these left—” 
Uncle Henry chuckled. “You speaks 
like a’gamblin’ man,” he said. 

“Hunh?” grunted the salesman. “What 
makes you think I’m a gambler?”. 

“F’m de way you speaks,” he ex¬ 
plained. “I used to gamble a little, my¬ 
self, before I jined de church.” 

“Aw,” said the salesman. “What was 
your pitch?” 

“In my gamblin’ days, dey used to call 
me Even-Steven Henry,” he told him. 
“Dat was my workin’ name, down in 
Bayou Sara and in de levee camps.” 

“So you’re with it, are you?” asked 
Tony. 

“I ain’t gambled in a long time,” Uncle 
Henry said. “But a hund'ed dolluhs is a 
heap er frog skins to lay out for a fifty- 
doiluh Bible. I was thinkin’ maybe I 
c’d lay down fifty dolluhs and you lay 
down de Bible. Den us c’d cut de cyards 
and de high man pick up de money and 
de Bible.” 

Tony thought fast. He preferred to bet 
on a sure thing. But in view of the fact 
that the Bible had cost him a trifle less 
than twenty-five dollars and that the 
chance of winning in a cut of the cards 
was an even one, he was getting a two- 
to-one price on an even-money bet. 

“I’ll do it,” he agreed, taking a pack of 
cards from the desk drawer. 

Uncle Henry picked up the cards and 
riffled them three times and put them 
back upon the desk. 

“Cut,” said Tony. 

“White before colored,” said Uncle 
Henry, bowing. 

Tony picked up half the pack and dis¬ 
played the ten of clubs. 

Uncle Henry moved his hand awk¬ 
wardly over the cards, picked off a dozen, 
and displayed the ace of spades. He 
picked up the money and the Bible. 
“Thank you kindly, suh,” he said, and he 
and the Widow Duck walked out. . . . 

Neither Uncle Henry nor the Widow 
Duck spoke until they had crossed the 
Red River bridge and were well along the 
Bossier Parish road home. The sun was 
setting clear, and it looked like a quick, 
sudden dark would come upon them. 
“Better snap on de light, Henry,” the 
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50 seconds to massage—Feel that tingle! That’s the alcohol in Vitalis 
stimulating your scalp. Different from those dressings that contain 
nothing but oil! 

Won't dry your hair—The alcohol disappears, leaving a fine, pro¬ 
tective film of pure vegetable oils that prevent dryness. At the same 
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sive falling hair. 
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Helene Comely 


$100 a day 
New York 
photographer’s 
model tells her 
“success story’’ 



V Can you see one reason why Helene's in such 
■ demand as a model? It's that bright, sparkling 
smile! There's a story back of it, too. One morning... 



^ Helene looked in her mirror and 
“ saw cigarette stain beginning to 
dim her white teeth. She scurried to 
her dentist, heard this: “Young lady, 
switch today to Viceroy Cigarettes!" 



M Here's the trick! It’s the exclusive 
Viceroy filter (twice enlarged). 
Each puff of smoke passes through 
scores of tiny passages in this absorb¬ 
ent filter-paper tip. The result is . . . 



O 39,468 dentists are now telling 
their patients— Viceroys filter the 
smoke! The nicotine and tars trapped* 
by the exclusive Viceroy filter cannot 
reach your teeth or mouth. 



C A cleaner, filtered smoke. Richer/ 
^ too, thanks to Viceroy’s blend of 
fine, luxurious tobaccos. “And," says 
Helene, “how ni ce that no messy crumbs 
of tobacco can get in your mouth!" 


Smoke Viceroys, and let Viceroy’s exclusive filter-paper tip filter your smoke . 
For two full packs free , tear out this advertisement within ten days from the 
date of issue of this magazine and send it with your name and address to Viceroy, 
Dept. C, Louisville 1, Ky. (Offer limited to U. S. A.) You’ll be glad you did! 

* No filter can remove all nicotine and tars , nor does Viceroy make this claim . 


Widow Duck suggested *‘De Bible say, 
‘He which let de light so shine shall abide 
therein,’ So say de Spcrrit, Henry. Be 
not discncouraged. God will change 
conditions." 

Uncle Henry laughed. “Dat might be 
amen tawk," he admitted, “But I and you 
started in de dark about dis Bible, and 
we ended up wid a pleasant visit to 
Shrevcpo’t and a free Bible." 

“Don't say ‘Bible’ at me," she snorted. 
“Dat thing is evil, fm B’r Charlie's hum¬ 
bug, to dat slick-haired Mr. Tony over 
at de Atomic. Hit’s evil plum to de 
ground. And neither hit ain't purty to 
look at, too." 

“Hit ain’t evil," declared Uncle Henry. 
“Hit’s a humbug, all right. Quick as dat 
Mr. Tony started speakin’, I knowed hit 
was all a humbug. Dat's how come I 
humbugged him outn hit wid dat ace er 
spades. But we got de Bible, and hit'll 
look right pleasant settin’ on de pulpit." 

“B’r Charlie," insisted the Widow 
Duck, “Was fixin’ to rogue up a hund'ed 
dolluhs for his own! I ought to wring his 
neck and chunk him in de bayou." 

“You ought to do dat," Uncle Henry 
said, feelingly. “But you ain’t." 

“Nawp, I ain't," she admitted. “He 
still my pastor." 

“Den what you aimin’ to do?" 

“I don’t know," she said. “I reckon de 
onliest thing to do, is just give de Bible to 
de church, and say nothin’. Charlie is too 
dirty in dis thing to open up his big yap. 
But hit won’t never be no pleasure to 
me." 

“Maybe de young ’uns’ll like hit," sug¬ 
gested Uncle Henry. 

“Maybe," said the Widow Duck. “But 
don’t think I’m fixin’ to let B'r Charlie off 
about hit. He done evil, and I’m gonter 
pull him before de committee." 

“I would like to be on dat committee." 

“Nawp," said the Widow Duck. “I’m 
gonter be on hit, by myself. I ain’t gonter 
have a big ruckus in de church and start 
people tawkin’ agin de preacher. He bad 
enough, as hit is." 


I T WAS black dark when they got to the 
plantation, and already the singing 
had started at the special meeting. The 
song was: Great Day, The Righteous Are 
Marching, and the senior usher and sen¬ 
ior deacon marched down the aisle, to¬ 
gether. The Widow Duck carried the 
Bible under her arm. 

As befitted high officials of the church, 
they went straight to the pulpit. Uncle 
Henry edged B’r Charlie aside, stopped 
the singing with a gesture, and bowed. 
“Members," he announced, “we’s fixin’ 
to have a Give-and-Take service. We 
fixin’ to give you somethin’, and den we’s 
fixin’ to take somethin’ from you. 
Amen?" 

“Amen," assented the congregation. 
“Senior Usher," Uncle Henry com¬ 
manded, “hold up dat pearl-handle Bible, 
so all kin see." 

She held it up in plain view. It was re¬ 


ceived with varying cmoti. 
from enthusiastic “Ah. well 
grunts of approval. B’r Chj 
long in identifying the book f 
had hoped to sell, but he wa.^ 
as the Widow Duck had cot 
stead of keeping his mouth 
thing which, to his ow n pers 
the less said the better, Chal 
raged and revengeful. He k | 
crooked deal, and that he h<« 
two holiest and most-hatcdl 
the middle of it. It w r as a gn 
get revenge for the many i 
done to him. 

Working himself into a st 
eons indignation, he leapt 
“Hit's a humbug!" he shoutcj 
ble is a humbug!" 

“Keep quiet, fool," the Vi 
whispered into his ear. “Y| 
scandalize de church?" 

B'r Charlie had no intentiol 
quiet. “Henry and Miss DiJ 
humbug you outn a hund’l 
he roared. 

“Best shet yo’ motif,’ 
“whilst I’m still upholdin’ y| 
hand," 

“Dey buyed hit cheap to sc] 
he yelled, and it was his finj 
on the matter. 

The Widow' Duck raised thj 
into the air and brought it] 
the preacher's head with 
The blow not only felled B’r 
it wrecked the .Bible, 
mother-of-pearl bindings erd 
thousand pieces and the b<| 
grated as the force of the 
the binding strings and 
w hich held the pages together] 
in red and black printing ; 
pictures of the angels scatteij 
the church. The Widow 
upon Brother Charlie's back) 
him to the floor. “One moref 
yo‘ fat mouf and I'll bob up i 
you," she threatened. 

Uncle Henry watched the 
grinned. The congregation ap< 
pleased, also, “Throw him 
Mis’ Duck," called Woodro’ 
him coast down de hill." An\ 
offered to add her weight, if j 
Duck needed help. 

B’r Charlie, stunned by ! 
winded by the weight of the W] 
and frightened by her threat) 
and down, kept quiet. 

“What I had in my mind,”l, 
Henry, w'hen the congregali 
quieted, “was to give y’all 
handle Bible, for free. Hit 
nothin’, and f’m de looks of h j 
dat's jest about how much si 
Some er y’all ladies kin sweep) 
start de fire, next winter. And 
next winter, us got to buy aJ 
for de church, and we’s two cl 
twelve cents shawt on a Dais f 
now, who gonter give me de 11 
The End 
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gaDo-I^H business. ROSALIND RUSSELL receives make-up touches 
i dy scene in The Velvet Touch , which concerns the intimate adven- 
« Broadway’s gayest star. LEO GENN, CLAIRE TREVOR, and 
GREENSTREET co-star. A Frederick Brisson Production. 
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DREADING of The Boy If'ith Green Hair, RkO's Technicolor special 
, finds co-stars PAT O’BRIEN and ROBERT RYAN rehearsing 
dramatic sequence for Production Chief Dorc Schary. Stellar 
II be played by BARBARA HALE, DEAN STOCKWELL. 


te 


1M 1 



ACADEMY AWARD WINNER for her distinguished performance in RKO’s 
‘"The Farmer’s Daughter,” LORETTA YOUNG next will be seen in 
Rachel And The Stranger. Temperature-raising closeup shows her as Rachel , 
with WILLIAM HOLDEN. Also eo-starred: ROBERT MITCIIUM. 



RUTHLESS LADY. This drugged seaman will find his bankroll miss¬ 
ing when he awakens. A gripping scene from RKO's The Window. 
Film’s furious pace is augmented by beautiful BARBARA HALE, 


BOBBY DRISCOLL, ARTHUR KENNEDY and PAUL STEWART. 

R K O 
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THESE BIG RKO PICTURES WILL 
SOON BE SHOWN AT YOUR THEATRE 
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WHAT'S WRONG WITH 
VETERANS' SCHOOLS? 

Continued from page 25 


What 



Audience! 



U)^i : 

"Judging by our popularity, 
Blackie, I think we’d top 
every program on the air." 
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“BLACK & WHITE" 



BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY . 86.8 PROOF 

THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK • SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


The training of dancing instructors is 
required in at least some states, because 
the theory of G.I. education implies that 
the student is learning to become some¬ 
thing; that he is qualifying himself for a 
job or a profession. But the instruction 
is often not taken too seriously by the 
veteran students. 

One school explains to its veteran stu¬ 
dents that they may drop out after 100 
hours of basic instruction without taking 
advanced training, or at any time they 
believe themselves to be proficient. 

Another school has advertised 
“Dancing lessons for 2 at the cost of 1.” 
The advertisement failed to explain how 
the veteran’s wife or girl friend could be 
trained free without charging Uncle Sam 
twice what the veteran’s course is worth. 


a veteran and haven’t a job £ « 
pretend you’re learning to b< 4 ^r^ 
instructor, you not only can* 
tuition paid, but your gene 
will pay you a subsistence al 
that you can earn while you 1, 

The same general pattern n 
with a score of other activity 
every big-city newspaper car 
vertisements of “G.I. approve 
of photography. In one city 
opportunities in the photogij 
are reported to be “virtuall; 
ent,’’ according to Mr. We i 
Budget Bureau, 280 veteran i 
rently enrolled in photograph 
with the federal government 
entire cost of their tuition. 

In Chicago there are ninc k i 
schools of photography and i | 
geles six. Scattered thro ugh ou 
try are scores of others, all e \ 
pretending to be engaged) in ti 
erans at the taxpayers’ expensu 
fession that has long been ov 
The Veterans Administrati 1 
been ignorant of the limited « 
opportunities in this field, i 
manual of Occupational O' < 
formation points out that 
photographers in the United i 
1940, nearly 4,000 were unem \ 
adds there will be a “limited 
openings for highly qualified 
the next few years; keen o 
among new entrants.” 



Too Many Dance Instructors 


Let us consider the Johnny Johnson 
Dancing Studios of Chicago which have 
been approved by the State of Illinois to 
give a one-year course of teacher-training 
instruction for ballroom dancing. Its 
staff of seven instructors is approved by 
the state to train as many as 200 teachers 
at a time. If all the students of this school 
were actually planning to pursue the pro¬ 
fession of dancing instruction, this single 
institution could turn out enough teach¬ 
ers in a year to man every dancing school 
in the entire city of Chicago. 

Fortunately for the professional dance 
teachers, most of the thousands of veter¬ 
ans who have been attending this and 
similar schools have elected to stay out of 
this overcrowded profession—an out¬ 
come good for everybody concerned ex¬ 
cept the U.S. Treasury and the taxpayer 
who has footed the bill. 

In case you think this particular ac¬ 
tivity hasn’t played any part in boosting 
your personal income taxes, James E. 
Webb, director of the Bureau of the 
Budget says: “The typical course costs 
between $350 and $450 for tuition pay¬ 
ments in addition to any subsistence 
allowances required.” (That’s right, he 
said subsistence allowances . If you are 



Yet it has had to sit 



thousands of veterans have be; r u G,|, 
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ted to exhaust their educatioi 
ment either by pursuing a 
deluding themselves into thii 
were being qualified to enter a 
that would greet them with •S-piuun 
and provide a lifetime “big pa;i-ce allow 
Photography is by no mealyrainees 
lated example of this sort of Adminis 
overcrowded fields. At the ei tlnformati 
more than 43,000 veterans weri^Dc 
instruction as radio and teleM m j sa 
chanics. In Chicago alone the i m Were 
Television School has more l, OT01en 
students enrolled in varioa I ^ ean( j 
_- Tie field u 
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“It’s nice of you to offer to carry rpe through 
the smoke and flames—but it’s only a drill” 
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ore than 5,000 others who 
ool and then later dis¬ 
charging $495 for a 
this single institution has 
G.I. education*' at a rate 
of $2,000,000 a year, 
untry as a whole the train- 
d television mechanics has 
he government about $40,- 
hr plus an equal or larger 
Itence allowances. What is 
ew trainees in this field? 

•ns Administration Occupa- 
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fact that thousands of men 
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electronic technicians . . . 
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mployment in this occupa- 
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are now many more appli- 
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of veterans who have fallen 
y promises of elaborately 
television and radar school 
Ive exhausted their G.I. Bill 
a doubtful chance in an 
|is already overcrowded and 
being rendered more so as 
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You may well wonder how it is that the 
Veterans Administration prints elaborate 
manuals to show a lack of job opportu¬ 
nities in this and other fields, while at the 
same time it pays endless millions to sup¬ 
port the schools which seem to profit by 
this great “educational” endeavor. 

Again, the answer is to be found in the 
curious structure of our veteran laws. 
Under Public Law 16, designed to pro¬ 
vide special benefits for disabled veterans, 
the Veterans Administration is required 
to provide advice and guidance for every 
veteran seeking so-called vocational re¬ 
habilitation. Disabled veterans must go 
to guidance centers, usually set up in col¬ 
leges and universities, where they receive 
aptitude tests and careful, day-long 
counseling from experienced profes¬ 
sional advisers. They are warned, before 
they leap into training for nonexistent 
jobs—jobs in highly competitive or 
overcrowded fields, or jobs for which 
their abilities or background disquali¬ 
fies them. 

But under the G.I. Bill (Public Law 
346) veterans who are not disabled—the 
vast majority—have no such counsel and 
guidance. They may attend any school 
they choose so long as it is approved by 
the accrediting agency of a state. Only 
if they quit one school and want to switch 
to a second in a different field are they 
required to take job counseling. 

In theory the nondisabled veteran can, 
if he requests it, receive job counseling 
right at the start. In practice this is virtu¬ 
ally impossible because the counseling 
centers have been set up only for disabled 
veterans. So we have a situation in 
which the Veterans Administration, sup¬ 
posedly the guardian of veterans’ rights, 
is required by one law to tell the truth 
to disabled veterans and ordered by an¬ 
other to permit the majority of veterans 
to go blindly down a trail of rhapsodic 
advertising and high-pressure salesman¬ 
ship into training courses that can only 
waste years of their lives and millions 
upon millions of the taxpayers’ money. 

In the face of this, with the Veterans 
Administration in the position of a mere 
paying teller, it is not at all surprising 
that many have boarded the gravy train 
and entered upon glorious careers as 
high-pressure educators. 

In southern Illinois, for example, a new 
barber college got started in the fall of 


Me for the life of Reilly!" 


Yes! Twenty-three 
wholesome ingredients 
scientifically blended 
into a flavorful, 
nourishing food. Every 
vitamin and mineral 
dogs are known to need 
for vitality and growth. 
That’s Gro-Pup, the 
only Ribbon-type dog 
food—so toasty, tasty, 
nourishing. 


'Me for saving plenty!" 


Why pay for water? 
by dry weight a box 
of Gro-Pup gives about 
as much food as five 
1-lb. cans of dog food . . . 
many contain 70% water! 
Gro-Pup is 92%food! Save 
with Gro-Pup. Handier, 
no can to open, no 
spoilage, no refrigeration. 
(Made by Kellogg’s, 
in Meal and Pel-Ells, too.) 
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About a million American men use Early American Old Spice After 
Shaving Lotion for that cool, clean, fresh “ good -morning” feeling. 
You can enjoy it, too. In $ 1.00 and $ 1.75 sizes. Prices plui tax . 


SHULTON 

Rockefeller Center, New York 

• REG U S PAT OFF 



Don't appear 
rude 

Always can r 




• TUMS neutralize excess acid almost instantly — relieve gas 
and heartburn fast! 

• TUMS contain no soda. No risk of overalkalizing — and no 
acid rebound. 

• TUMS are like candy mints — easy to take. Nothing 
to mix or stir—no water needed! 


Night and day, at 
home or away, 
always carry 

STUMS' 
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1 Oc Handy Roll 
3-roll package 25c 


QUICK RELIEF FOR ACID INDIGESTION 



TUMS ARE ANTACID— not a laxative. For a laxative, use mild, depend¬ 
able, all-vegetable NR Tablets (Nature's Remedy). Get a 25 i box today. 



1947, with state approval. Testifying 
before a subcommittee of the House 
Veterans' Committee recently, Henry J. 
Walker of the National Educational 
Council of the Associated Master Bar¬ 
bers of America, had this to say of his 
visit to this particular school: 

“There were 60 G.I.s in that school of 
26 chairs. It is an absolute impossibility 
for those boys to get out of that school 
and get a job any place, because they are 
not properly trained. They cannot hold 
it. 

“In the State of Pennsylvania they have 
12 schools with 800 students registered in 
those schools, and I understand that the 
Veterans Administration is paying $400 
each for those students. The Veterans 
Administration up there, the regional 
office, the directors of the suboffices 
throughout that state, realize the condi¬ 
tion. They don’t like the schools. They 
know those boys are not getting proper 
training, apd yet their hands are tied 
under 346. . . . They told me they could 
not stop it at all, because the state had 
recognized those schools. . . . 

“Here is a school that was not in ex¬ 
istence—they never before in the history 
of the city had had a barber school—and 
at the high point they had only 70 barbers 
registered in that city to practice barber- 
ing as licensed barbers, yet that school 
had 153 students registered in it, with 22 
barber chairs and only three teachers. 

“About four months ago at Pittsburgh 
there were 87 students who graduated 
from some of these schools—and remem¬ 
ber, the schools graduated them. The 
Veterans Administration had paid them 
the tuition and the schools graduated 
them, and out of that 87, according to a 
state official himself, there are only 16 
of those boys who have got jobs in 
barbershops. The rest of them are driving 
cabs or something of that kind, yet the 
Veterans Administration under the law 
has to pay that tuition to those schools 
for inferior training." 

Greatest of all the opportunities for 
boondoggles—involving more veterans, 
more schools, more millions in wasted 
money and more mismanagement, cor¬ 
ruption and fraud than in all other 
schools combined—is the flight-training 
racket. There is undoubtedly a legitimate 
field for a certain amount of flight train¬ 
ing for veterans. But, in their urge to cash 
in on the great G.I. Bill of Rights bo¬ 
nanza, the operators of many flight 
schools have run leagues beyond any rea¬ 
sonable bounds in vocational training. 

The opportunities for turning it into a 
racket have proved so attractive that ev¬ 
erybody and his brother have been trying 
to get in on it, to the point where old-time 
flight-school operators (of two years’ 
standing) solemnly berate the Johnny- 
come-latelies (their own graduates) who 
have set up competing schools. 

Before the war there were a few hun¬ 
dred flight schools in the entire country. 
By November 1, 1946, the number had 


further increase of 71.3 percent 
curred, bringing the total to 3,(| 
schools approved by vario 9 
agencies to olfer flight training*! 
erans. Since that time the nu 
grown still further and today I 
exceeds 4,000 schools. 

Some 400,000 veterans haNc p 
flight-training courses, with abi * 
000 currently enrolled. By the® 

1947 the cost to the government \ m 
to nearly $200,000,000—after v 
of the program. At the current ri 
penditure the flight schools 
Treasury another $250,000,0001 


Dubious Value of Flight Tr» 


Let’s see what the public 
getting for this half-a-billion da 
basic idea behind the G.I. educ 
was to provide vocational an 
sional training. In aviation 
mean, primarily, training and qj 
the veteran for commercial fll 
small border-line group—some| 
some ranchers, some ministers < 
others—might profitably apply 
pilot’s license in the pursuit of I 
tions. Flight-school operate^ 
much of the military or “prep 
value of the training they gi\c] 
eran. Unfortunately, many of 
guments simply don’t hold wate j 
last war both the Army and the [ 
fused to recognize civilian flight 
as being of any real value in the 
field. People with private pilots| 
who entered the air forces went 
the entire round of military flig 1 
ing just as everyone else did. T] 
opment of jet and rocket propu 
made the disparity between ctvi 
military flying even greater tharj 
Flight training in nonmilitary p' ( 
virtually nothing to do with 
flying today. 

Budget Director Webb says] 
tional flight training has no appl 
value for national defense purpJ 

To qualify for employment 
with a commercial air line a 
must, among other requiremen * 
completed the commercial-pilot'* 
or its equivalent, and the insi 
rating course. But, out of a 

339.300 veterans who entered 
flight-training courses up to Nov« :< 
1947, 204,000 dropped out befoci 
pletion of advanced flight traintr 0 

16.300 completed the advanced i jadne 
In short. 92 per cent of all veter, 1 
enrolled for flight training did no, »A 
for commercial employment! 

But even the 16,000 have not 1 i ^ooth-rii 
come commercial fliers. The; 1 ) 
have long waiting lists of applic fl lthisf 
pilot jobs. One single company b * 
than 12,000 on file. Thousands 1 

time-trained pilots hold coira \ 

licenses. Thus it is apparent th:» 
of the millions spent and still heap Wit IS: 
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“There’s nothing to worry about. The only checks 
that are overdrawn are ones I wrote myself’ ««*• *’ 
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Glass-enclosed observation dome on a 
BURLINGTON ZEPHYR 


Glass-enclosed observation dome cors like the obove are now in 
service on the Burlington's Twin Cities Zephyrs, ond soon will 
be running on the new Colifornia Zephyrs. These fast, luxuri¬ 
ous streomline Zephyrs, as well as most other Burlington mo in 
line troins, ore powered by General Motors Diesel locomotives. 
Other principol Burlington trains so powered include:—the 
Denver, Nebrasko, Texas, Pioneer, Mark Twoin, Sam Houston, 
and Silver Streak Zephyrs, and the Zephyr-Rocket. 


K/W/ff'fi/a/?, mc/e faffc/some. 


Imagine yourself viewing the scenic 
beauty of the West from this spacious, 
glass-enclosed observation dome on a 
smooth-riding streamlined train. 

| Yet, this gives only a hint of the new and 
exciting things that are happening on 
the railroads today. 

And it is no secret among railroad men 
that no small share of the credit for the 
super comforts and luxuries these trains 



provide belongs to the locomotives that 
head them. 

In most cases that means General Motors 
Diesel locomotives which today power 
more than 150 famous name trains—on 
more than a score of railroads — and 
these are by far the majority of the 
Diesel-powered crack trains in the 
United States. 

These fast and powerful General Motors 
Diesel locomotives won adoption on 
railroad after railroad — not alone be- 
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cause they ushered in the streamline era 
but because they brought a new con¬ 
ception of smoothness to railroad travel, 
faster schedules and record-breaking 
on time performance. 

They also brought the railroads extra 
earnings and substantial savings out 
of which to finance still further benefits 
that mean so much to passengers, 
shippers, investors and the railroads 
themselves. 

We may well believe “the best is yet to 
come’’ as these General Motors Diesel 
locomotives set the pace for an even 
better tomorrow. 

“Better trains follow General Motors locomotives ” 


Electro-Motive Division 


GENERAL MOTORS 
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LA GRANGE, ILL. 
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Style your watch 
with the band 
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You have odorless freshness every time 
because Sani-Flush gets toilet bowls 
really clean. Works chemically. Dis¬ 
infects. Ugly stains and germy film 
go —without scrubbing. Just sprinkle 
Sani-Flush and take the guess out of 
toilet bowl sanitation. 

Safe in all toilet systems —works in 
hard or soft water. Your grocer has it. 
Two handy sizes. The 
Hygienic Products Co., 

Canton 2, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


Sani-Flush 


KEEP 

TWO CANS 
HANDY 



on flight training might as well have been 
poured down a drain. A lot of veterans 
have had fun learning how to maneuver 
one-motor runabout planes. Quite a few 
have killed themselves in the process. A 
tiny fraction have worked their way into 
the flying profession. The vast majority 
have simply succeeded in squandering 
their G.I. benefits. 

As flight training has mushroomed, 
and as sharpshooters have rushed in to 
cut themselves a slice of the juicy melon, 
all sorts of corner-cutting, and even out¬ 
right fraud, have crept into the picture. 

In July, 1946, the V.A. issued an order 
to its various regional offices setting up 
so-called “maximum allowances" of 
$11.50 an hour for dual training flights 
and $8.50 an hour for solo flights in 
planes up to 125 horsepower. Immedi¬ 
ately most flight schools raised their rates 
to the government to the maximum fig¬ 
ure. They have been in the neighborhood 
of $10 for dual flights and $7 for solos. 

It took the V.A. more than a year to 
wake up to the fact that many of these 
schools were offering the old rates to non¬ 
veteran students, who were not covered 
by the G.I. Bill, while socking the govern¬ 
ment for everything they could get. 

In Illinois a score of such schools were 
found by the V.A. to be charging two 
rates, high for veterans, low for non¬ 
veterans. Many of the schools conceded 
the inequity (to use a polite word) of this 
practice. Recovery of some $20,000 was 
made early in 1948. Then some smart 
lawyers moved into the picture and the 
remainder of the sums in dispute has be¬ 
come tied up in a legal wrangle which 
awaits final decision either in the Veter¬ 
ans Administration or the courts. 

But the charging of dual rates is by no 
means limited to Illinois. In Missouri, 
an examination of the operating costs of 
many flight schools has resulted in a rush 
to sign new contracts at lower rates. 

Higher Rates for Uncle Sam 

Here is an example of the way in which 
the government has been paying far more 
than private individuals for the same 
planes hired from the same flight schools: 
The Brayton Flying Service of Lambert 
Field, near St. Louis, has a contract with 
the Veterans Administration for a multi- 
engine rating course. Under this con¬ 
tract a charge of $45 per hour is made 
for instruction requiring the use of a 
CessnaUC-78 plane. This charge covers 
the plane alone plus whatever instruction 
the school may give a flier on the ground 
before he takes off. 

In an effort to discover the comparative 
civilian charge I phoned the Brayton 
Service and was quoted a rate of 30 cents 
a mile for the use of the Cessna, plus 
pilot, for a business trip from St. Louis to 
Kansas City and return. There would 
be no charge for the overnight stopover 
in Kansas City. The UC-78 has a maxi¬ 
mum speed of 125 miles an hour. If we 
averaged the best possible speed the plane 
is capable of, the cost to me for this flight 
would have been at the rate of $37.50 per 
flying hour. This would include the 
services of a pilot. 

Thus, the government has been paying 
20 per cent more for this plane, without 
a pilot, than civilians pay with a pilot. 

The Brayton Flying Service is not 
unique in this regard. Similar charges, 
and similar discrepancies between civil¬ 
ian and government rates, can be found 
all over the United States. 

As the number of flight-training 
schools has skyrocketed, a wild competi¬ 
tive scramble has gone on to enroll every 
possible student. In the process the 
promise of recreation has been held out 
as part of the training. One school has 
been selling its “vocational flight train¬ 
ing" with the following advertising copy: 

“Know the exhilaration of flying on 
crisp clear days or the thrill of flying 
through the night. Enroll now under the 
G.I. Bill." 


Another such institution, in Florida, 
blandly sent handbills North inviting 
veterans to "come down to the sunny 
South'’ to study flying at government ex¬ 
pense and on a government educational 
subsistence allowance. 

“After your first week’s training," it 
said, “we will repay to you $30 of travel 
expenses." 

Other flight operators have indulged 
in the quaint idea that it wasn’t really 
necessary to have veteran students after 
all. They could just bill the government 
for the training and let it go at that. On 
January 22d, the F.B.l, arrested the gen¬ 
eral manager of Airworthy Service, In¬ 
corporated, of Mobile, Alabama, on a 
federal warrant charging fraud in pres¬ 
entation of vouchers to the V.A. The 
following day the school “voluntarily" 
suspended operations pending the out¬ 
come of a complete investigation. 

On February 10th, Judge T. Hoyt 
Davis, in fsJiddle District of Georgia 
Federal Court, fined the Macon Air- 
motive Service, Incorporated, $3,000 
after the firm entered a plea of nolo 
contendere, in response to a government 
information charging the making of 
“false bills, vouchers, accounts and 
claims" for flight lessons purportedly re¬ 
ceived by veterans. The Veterans Ad¬ 
ministration recovered $18,000 from this 
school, and Vaux Owen, Veterans Ad¬ 
ministration chief in Georgia, announced 
that this and two other schools had been 
stricken from the state list of accredited 
flight-training institutions and that ten 
other schools were being checked by state 
and federal auditors. 

Many of these irregularities and frauds 
indicate sentimental financial practices 
on the part of the Veterans Administra¬ 
tion. But the major part of the difficulty 
arises from the strange wording of the 
law, which leaves to the states the job of 
accrediting schools and leaves to the Vet¬ 
erans Administration only the forking 
over of the cash. 

Veterans Administration's Regional 
Director Owen has pointed out at least 
one instance in which vouchers for pri¬ 
mary training were submitted for a 
student who had flown more than 1,500 
hours in the European theater during 
World War II. In St. Louis another 
Veterans Administration official asserts 
that scores of experienced fliers have 
taken private-pilot and commercial-pilot 
courses, even though they could secure 
CAA licenses on the basis of their mili¬ 
tary flying experience by the simple 
process of taking a test. His implication 
is clear: Some flight schools were billing 
the government for training not given 
and applying the government’s funds 
against the purchase price of a plane. 
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Veterans Administration vi 
power. Although this praeticc y 
about, as a matter of common k % 
by both V.A. officials and flig 3 
tors, 1 have been able to ob [a, 
formation as to a single instano * 
the Veterans Administration 1 *, 
cuted any flight-school operat<| ( 
eran for indulging in so obvioufi 

The Law Presents an Obs^ 

On February 12, 1948, I sut% 
writing to the Veterans Admini*. 
letter containing the following * 

“Has the V.A. taken any posi** 
authorizing or disallowing flight 
for veterans who already hold lit £ 
which the training they proposr 
is a requirement?" 

On February 20. 1948. the d > 
the V.A. Information Service I 
ington answered my question a: fr 

“V.A. has not taken any pc to 
disallow flight training for the » 
referred to. V.A. does not l|i 
never has had the authority i 
law to take such a position. T 
specific in stating that the v 
privileged to enroll in any coin 
choice which the school finds h p 
fied to undertake and pursue.”* 

With its hands tied by a bone! 
the V.A. finds itself in the positi p 
tending an open invitation tl 
school operators and airplane » 
to indulge in a fast shuffle at th <» 
ment’s expense. 

While the taxpayers’ funds \ * 
flight schools at the rate of $25* • 
a year, the U.S. Air Foree, hai to 
dwindling appropriations, has ar ft 
the grounding of nearly 8.00 to 
Coast reserve pilots “because o a 
funds." Throughout the nati 
have been similar cutbacks in th * 
pilot-training program—a prop 
instructing military men in £ 
planes for military service. 

We are confronted with a wtl 
ation. Uncle Sam can pour nea I 
000,000 a month into training evijc 
Dick and Harry how to fly, how 
how to take snapshots or hovi 
chickens, but he doesn’t have' 
money to maintain the skills o 
serve pilots. 

A lot of sharp operators h; 
mining your gold and mine, an 
it away all too easily. If the eco 
in Congress really want to sa 
let them put an end to many of 
vailing practices in veterans’ tra 

(This is the first of a series oflro 
tides on veterans’ training.) 























































Whats music to your ears? 


th priceless Stradivarius cannot suit 
perfectly. Some men prefer the 
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niUly, 


no one whiskey can possibly taste 
t< everyone. That’s why you alone can 


decide whether the subtle difference in Hunter’s 
flavor will make it your favorite. 

But you should try Hunter! For thousands of 
men who have tried it once, have liked Hunter 
instantly . . . and today prefer it to all others. 


HUNTER 


SINCE 1860 
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1LSON DISTILLING COMPANY, INCORPORATED, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. BLENDED WHISKEY, 92 PROOF. 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 
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BUTVL Inner Tubes hold air 
10 TIMES BETTER than Rubber! 


Butyl is the brand name of a special, tough, 
elastic material which does one job ten times 
better than you’ve ever had it done before! . 
That job is to hold air in your tires. 

Butyl tubes hold air ten times better than 
the best rubber tubes you can buy! The armed 
forces learned this during the war, when they 
used all the Butyl made. - 

With Butyl tubes your tires will wear longer 
. . . you’ll use less gasoline . . . your car will ride 
and handle better . .. because tire inflation stays 
correct longer, avoiding the “road drag” of un¬ 
derinflated tire driving. 

Today, proud owners of new cars are discov¬ 
ering greater riding comfort and a new freedom 



from constant worry about air pressure because 
most new models come from the factory equip¬ 
ped with Butyl tubes. When you buy tubes, be 
sure to ask your dealer for Butyl blue line tubes 
— easily identified by a blue line on the side of 
every tube. They come in all brands. 

• • • 

This advertisement is published in the interest of all com¬ 
panies that have had a part in the perfection of Butyl and 
Butyl inner tubes. The Standard Oil Development Com¬ 
pany invented and developed Butyl and has licensed the 
U. S. Government to manufacture Butyl and will license 
others who are interested in its manufacture . The Enjay 
Company , Inc., does not manufacture or sell Butyl or 
Butyl inner tubes; it acts as technical consultant to manu¬ 
facturers and to the government. 


Better than fibber 
-fxir Inner Twbes 


Butyl 


TRADEMARK 


Enjoy Company, Inc. 

15 We*t 51 St., Now York 19, N. Y. 

COPYRIGHT 1946 ENJAY COMPANY. INC. 
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r;oming out of the bar of the 
Ltel in Honolulu, or the gar- 
fo he same girl—her face differ- 
ir into the dining room of the 
»ana in San Francisco. 

->ui himself calmer and sad, and 
i ove on again. In a little while 
the edge of the clearing in 
t >d the native village of neat 
l ilts, with a clear view of the 
al the China Sea. 

Hie was a peaceful one, the 
^rjjde of crushed shell, pale in 
i ri light. Children played near the 
there was an air of order and 
hh told Abbot immediately that 
nhad not yet visited here. Puz- 
#ne reluctance in himself, he 
,t lowly toward the houses and 
Iff the children where Emiliano 
«c lived. The child pointed to a 
*$n-thatched house, and Abbot, 
t sed, went to it. 


»<UNO in native dress, with a 
t intelligent face, opened the 
knock. To Abbot’s question 
frt he was Emiliano Menendez. 
icfitified himself and the man’s 
tfianged, he became at once 
m ctful but also fearful. Abbot 

S hat had happened and asked 
>ught was the best thing to do. 
quid welcome you here,” 
csaid slowly, “but truly I think 
♦ ould be safer if you stayed in a 
yl show you near the shore, 
nd eat with us and after dark 
you there.” 

tered the house. In its poor 
uld not see for a moment, 
fen looked up at him, curious 
■y; he felt an inexplicable sor- 
i m. Two women were tending 
L in a brazier under a cooking 
older was apparently Menen- 
:he younger, his oldest daugh- 
looked at Abbot with frank 
| turned back to their cooking, 
t was with them, Abbot saw, 
he head of the house did or 
as all right. And for a mo* 
is aware of the mother think- 
her children and her home 
i by the presence of himself, a 


fcz was not anxious to have him 
e longer than necessary. There 
lie, but each of them ate from 
1 plate balanced on the knees, 
it daughter, a girl of about 
i seemed naturally demure, but 


several times Abbot caught her glancing 
up at him. Although he had not spoken 
to her, he found himself pleased with her, 
and with the delicate flare of the nostrils, 
the almost imperceptible slant of the 
large, dark eyes, the smooth skin. 

What talk there was went mostly be¬ 
tween himself and Menendez, but occa¬ 
sionally the other man addressed his 
family briefly in Tagalog. Over the food 
which he found he did not relish in spite 
of his hunger. Abbot mused that he could 
understand hardly a word of the con¬ 
versation. And he wondered why they 
had ever sent him to the island. But he 
had thought that before, too. They would 
risk not only his life but his relative in¬ 
efficiency rather than trust these people. 

He sighed and raised his head to look 
at the girl again. When she looked at 
him he spoke to her in Spanish, asking 
her if she went to school? She shook her 
head. Then what did she do? She helped 
her mother 

As she colored faintly, he noticed the 
not altogether delicate way she ate—the 
white teeth slowly tearing the bread— 
but it made no difference to him. 

The father, too, had noticed something. 
He rose. It was almost dark, he said, and 
they could with safety go to the shore. 
Abbot followed him out of the house, 
and along a footpath that led from the 
village. It ran through groves of pandanus 
trees and squat palms. They were stand¬ 
ing before the sea and he was not aware 
of it, only of Menendez outlined against 
a smoother blackness. Not until then 
did he realize how dependent he was 
upon the Filipino in this darkness and 
strange terrain. The man didn’t have to 
do what he was doing. It would be easier 
and probably safer for Menendez just to 
lose him, Abbot knew. 

Something troubled the man, but 
Abbot did not know exactly what. A 
number of things, it seemed. A stranger 
interested in his daughter: a hunted 
stranger, too. . . . 

“Vamos arriba ” Menendez said. To 
Abbot, whose knowledge of Spanish was 
formal, the words meant: “Let us arise,” 
—a kind of war cry or rallying cry. “But 
why here and why now?” Abbot asked 
himself. 

When they started to climb a rocky 
promontory he knew what Menendez 
had meant: “Let us go up.” Again he 
felt a kind of chagrin: He did not even 
speak Spanish in the idiom of the place. 

The cave smelled of salt and dried sea¬ 
weed. Moon tides doubtless flooded it, 
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Abbot thought, and recalled with relief 
that the moon was at the quarter now. 
Menendez lighted a lamp made of a small 
bottle of kerosene with a wick stuck in 
the neck, and Abbot looked about him. 
Others had been there other times, for 
there was a crude bench in the place, a 
rolled-up petate , and a single blackened 
cooking pot. Menendez left the lamp 
with him and told Abbot he would return 
in the morning. 

When Menendez had gone, Abbot 
blew out the lamp. Somehow he felt less 
desperate, certainly less aware of the 
place, with the light out. In the darkness 
he wondered about those who had been 
here before him. Who had they been, 
Americans or Filipinos? And what had 
become of them? He was the first Naval 
Intelligence man to be on the island. 

He went to the entrance and looked 
out. The waves broke evenly on the 
beach and he could see their whiteness 
emerge, break and recede into darkness 
again, but in the darkness itself he could 
see nothing. Tomorrow night a PT boat 
would be off the estuary to try to make 
contact with him, but tonight there was 
nothing that he could see. 

He was troubled by the enemy’s seem¬ 
ing to know about him and yet not seiz¬ 
ing him. He thought again of the child 
they had flung against a house, but this 
did not seem pertinent. What they were 
waiting for, he was sure, was for him to 
reveal Jiis communications with his own 
people. Perhaps to do something as 
trivial as ambush the PT boat; perhaps 
eventually to seize himself and transmit 
some misleading message to those in the 
boat. This particular enemy was unpre¬ 
dictable and childish. 

T HE darkness, the rhythmic hushing 
sound of the waves put him to sleep 
quicker than he anticipated. Waking, he 
found it full daylight; he had expected 
Menendez at dawn. The sun was well 
up and he guessed it to be between nine 
and ten. This knowledge alarmed him. 
If Menendez had not appeared, there 
must be a good reason for it. There was, 
of course, a certain amount of concern 
for himself, perhaps less than average. 
But there was, if not a greater, certainly 
a more acute concern for those in the 
village, Menendez and his family par¬ 
ticularly. And yet there was nothing to 
worry about there, he was sure. There 
was no evidence against them. It was 
only that perhaps there were patrols 
around and Menendez thought it best not 
to come to him now. Of course. But 
the concern would not vanish. 

The day wore on and as hunger and 
thirst both began to bother him, Abbot 
looked more often from the mouth of the 
cave. There was nothing in sight, al¬ 
though he could not see more than a 
hundred yards either way on account of 
the huge boulders and miniature cliffs in 
the way. 

Early in the afternoon his thirst drove 
him down onto the beach. Hidden by 
rocks he dug with his hands until brackish 
water welled up into the hole. He leaned 
and drank directly from it. Only when 
he had slacked his thirst did he realize 
how directly and savagely he had gone 
about it. His grin was a twisted attempt 
to avoid sheepishness. “Just like in the 
books,” he thought. 

It was low tide and near by he found a 
few large, dark-shelled oysters. He 
smashed them against the rocks and ate, 
spitting bits of shell out. 

It doesn’t take you long to revert to 
type, he thought. Yet fear and being 
hunted had done worse things to other 
men, he reminded himself. He returned 
to the cave, only to find that eating the 
oysters had made his hunger sharper. 
It was not like eating them at the Mark 
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Hanna with the erkme Vichyssoise and 
the broiled veal chop to follow. 

He grew annoyed with himself rather 
than with circumstance, and he conceded 
this might not be a bad thing. It seemed 
to him now that he had been annoyed 
with circumstance a good part of his life 
and that this was a pretty childish thing. 
He also thought of the girl, Menendez’ 
daughter, but he put that thought aside. 
Not for the usual reason or reasons that 
men alone put aside the thought of 
women they have found attractive, but 
for some reason more obscure. A reason 
he could not name, but one associated in 
his mind with something dangerously 
close to rage and to panic. 

AT DARK, when all day he had seen 
l\ nothing but an occasional plane, he 
did two things: He went to the nearest co¬ 
conut tree and ate the meat of one of the 
nuts; then he began a slow, gradual ap¬ 
proach to the village, pausing frequently 
to listen. It was silent and quite dark. 
He could see an occasional small light 
over toward the village but could hear 
nothing, not even the usual night sounds 
of a rural community. 

At the edge of the village he paused. 
It was a small community and from cer¬ 
tain angles all of it could be seen at a 
glance. It was quite peaceful; Abbot 
could hear a few of the common re¬ 
assuring domestic sounds, a child crying, 
another one laughing, someone grinding 
grain or coffee in a hand mill, ' His eyes, 
traveling the width of the place, en¬ 
countered a gap. He had a good memory 
for terrain, for the shapes of towns, and 
now he knew there was something gone 
from this place that had been there the 
night before. 

His belly began to gather itself into a 
ball long before his mind knew exactly 
what had happened. He found himself 
approaching the gap in the town without 
any longer thinking of his own safety. 
And finally he stood by the gap and 
smelled the odor of burning grown cold. 
The Menendez house had stood there the 
night before; now there was nothing but 
an oblong of dark ashes. The houses to 
either side were untouched; there was no 
confusion or disturbance: even the white 
shell road was unmarked. But, where 
last night a man, his wife and his children 
had lived, tonight was nothing. It was an 
object lesson to all concerned. 

First of all, in shadow, Abbot was sick. 
Then he began to move, back along the 
way he had come a few minutes before. 
He never remembered thereafter much 
of the journey, he remembered only his 
own grief, racking and terrible, and how 
he had again stood by the rocky shore. 
They had let him escape, had let him wan¬ 
der, in order that he might reveal to them 
the sympathizers among the natives. 

It seemed to him that only by some 
terrible violence could he redeem himself 
even in part. And the promise of vio¬ 
lence sustained him as he waited by the 
shore for the light signal from the PT 
boat that was to pick him up.. .. 

A week later he returned to the island 
on the same boat with two more accom¬ 
panying it. The men that crowded the 
decks of the three little boats were hand¬ 
picked specialists. Abbot had pleaded 
for them, for the whole expedition with 
an intensity which was due to something 
else besides Abbot’s stated reason. The 
reason he had given was that he felt 
some sort of blow must be struck to re¬ 
store the morale of the natives on the 
island. 

There was a lone sentry near where 
they landed and when Abbot, peering 
over the rocks of the shore, pointed him 
out to the CPO who led the men, the CPO 
said, “Shall I have two of the men tend 
to him?” 

Abbot shook his head. “I’ll go with 
them,” he said and the CPO looked at 
him curiously in the dark. 

A few moments later it was Abbot who 
stood up in the dark and silently clubbed 


the sentry at the base of his 
the helmet, while the two me 
crawled with him, were silent! 
in the silence and the dark,, 
feel their surprise. 

They moved silently inla I 
and the CPO leading the 
enemy slept in thatch-roofo 
Standing in deep shadow, cl 
petty officers with Abbot tos^f 
cendiary grenades onto the 
largest building. It seemed to ] 
the hoarse, animal-like cries [ 
had begun before the grew 
thrown. The dark figures ra 
under the flames, and the Ian 
standing all around the pl c j 
shadow of palms, shot them dc 
fell in little heaps of three and I 
one man, funning, would stu 
another lying wounded, 
roared upward and scorched 
the palms. The CPO spoke toi 
the third time without getting " 
Then he tugged Abbot’s sh». 
said, “I think we’d better be J 
of here.” 

“It’s not enough,” Abbot | 
shook his head. 

The CPO grew alarmed 
harder, finally turning AbbI 
began to go back the way they! 
when Abbot said, “I want to 
thing.” 

“What would that be, sir?” 

“I’ll show you. Come wit! 
you?” 

“I suppose I’d better,” the 
He didn’t like it. 


T HE path they had come 
which the other men were I 
ing by, made a loop with the| 
went through the village. A i 
roaring down that road and til 
hide in shrubs by its side untilf 
passed. It was filled with soldi! 

As they resumed their pi 
through the surprisingly sileil 
the CPO said, “I hope you g| 
reason for this, sir.” 

“Good enough,” Abbot 
paused once more by the bare j 
once stood the house of the 
family. Already in a week, 
growing vegetation had begun I 
the raw place in the earth, to [ 
vague outline of where the h<J 
stood. 

Aware of the CPO’s frettir 
knew he couldn’t stay long, 
burned out a Filipino family | 
said. “They helped me when ' 
alone.” 

“Yes, sir,” the CPO said. So| 
tension left him. 

“Next time you hear some 
talking about liberty you can i tf 
this.” 

“I’ll remember it good, sir,” 
said. For the first time, Abbot f 
dark stain on the man’s jacket, ar’ 
shoulder. 

“You’ve been hit,” Abbot sa 
“Not bad,” the CPO said. 

“I must sound like a FourtH 
orator,” Abbot said. 

“No, sir,” the CPO said. 1 
meant it. “I know just what y « 

But we better go now.” 

“Yes, we’d better go.” ' lM } fi 
Nearing the shore, Abbot 
over something. In the beam J 
flashlight, he saw the body o( • 
sentry he had slugged when the 
It was the first and last thing hi * ar 
countered on the island. Somec^! 
in a low, hoarse voice, “Douse jP2firstd 
and come aboard. Let’s get tc ^ 
of here.” 

Abbot moved toward the sh 
wondered if what they had d' 
enough and knew immediately t 
ing would be enough or ever < * 
Neither for the Menendez fam aciilt 
selves nor for what they had J 
It would always be like that. 

The End ’'Nisaj 
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r he truth about what would 
tappen to every man, woman 
nd child in this country if 
ve killed olf all our bees. If 
on think very little would 
appen, you have a lot to 
t arn about the most impor- 
tnt insect in tlie world today 


any average man, even an 
average farmer, what he 
knows about bees, and he’ll 
[y say that they’re little bugs 
ake honey and beeswax and 
Ice to be annoyed. Maybe he’ll 
faguely, about the bees and the 
Well, it’s time he learned a 
lore, especially if he is con- 
Jwith the production of food 
[or the fact is that these little 
I are among the most important 
}j’s inhabitants. They are the 
key to soil fertility and agri¬ 
prosperity; upon them de- 
Ihether we shall continue to be 
|-fed people in the world, with 
[s to divide among less fortu- 
pntries. 

some assistance from other 
Lnd birds, and even from slugs 
[ils, bees pollinate some fifty 
jral crops, including most of 
|iliar fruits and flowers as w r ell 
overs, the alfalfa and the other 
[plants which provide forage 
■der for cattle and hogs. 

I'Ut bees a great many of the 
]e take for granted and have 
ay, including beef and most 
ork, would gradually disap- 
i the American table. Our 
(system of agriculture, based 
rotation, whereby once in 
^>ree or four years a crop of 
for alfalfa is grown to restore 
l and physical fitness to the soil, 
|e impossible. There would be 
iy seeds. 

such a disaster is not incon- 
|f, for there is a serious shortage 
in this country, both of the 
tated honeybees and of such 
ecies as bumblebees, mason 
carpenter bees, the so-called 
bees which will not live in 
<de hives. The lack of wild 
Darticularly serious, as it can 
made up, in a hurry, by an 
js increase in honeybee pro¬ 


ears ago the Department of 
ure initiated the first program 
nsiderable jump in the na- 
e population, calling upon the 
r, the legume seed grower, 
ardist and the farmer to co- 
* A ^fin solving the problem. They 
ed to develop more colonies, 
he bees healthy, and to direct 
trol their work of pollination 
proper placement of mobile 
lany sections of the country 
that more bees were at work 
r before, but in general the 
re not reached, largely be- 
terials for building hives were 


j!umber of bees required to 
j American agriculture at a 
l 1 of production is astronom- 
Ihere are some 500,000 bee- 
jin the United States, and the 
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Honeybees constructing a queen cell. Later, Her Royal Highness will be busy, too, laying about 3,500 eggs a day 


THE VANISHING BEE 


BY ROBERT B. WILLSON AND D. E. WHEELER 


PHOTOGRAPH FOR COLLIER'S BY LYNWOOD M. CHACE 


Department of Agriculture has asked 
them, for 1948, to try to increase the 
number of colonies to 6,087,000. 

Since the population of a colony 
may run as high as 80,000 insects, that 
many colonies would mean more than 
400,000,000,000 bees buzzing about 
the countryside. Every state in the 
Union needs more bees; some should 
have as many as 12,000 additional 
colonies. The need is especially great 
where legume plants are grown; the 
department recommends a colony of 
bees for each acre of clover or alfalfa. 
For a real bumper crop of seed three 
colonies are required. 


Our Depleted Meat Supply 


If the people of this country are to 
eat the meat they want and expect, our 
depleted herds of cattle must be built 
up to at least the 85,000,000 that filled 
our pasture and feed lots in 1945. That 
would be some 8,000,000 more than 
we had last year, when the per capita 
consumption of beef, and of other 
meats as well, rose to an all-time high. 
To do this we must have more feed 
for the cattle, and to get more feed we 
must have more legume plant seeds. 
At the moment, production of these 
essential seeds is so low that world 
requirements cannot be met in from 
five to ten years. 


Agricultural experts are devoting 
much time and thought to stepping up 
seed production. The government is 
trying to do it with money. In 1947 
Uncle Sam paid legume crop produc¬ 
ers a bonus of $3.50 an acre, with a 
limit of $70 per farm. In 1948 there 
will be price supports for alfalfa, 
crimson clover and other legume 
crops. 

These cash handouts will encourage 
farmers to plant more land in legume 
crops, but they won’t increase the 
yield of seeds per acre. Only more 
intensive pollination can do that. Sci¬ 
entists working on the problem of 
clover-seed production at Ohio State 
University recently completed a three- 
year experiment in which they used 
two fields of clover, one pollinated by 
great numbers of honeybees and the 
other allowed to grow with almost no 
insect pollination. The field worked 
over by the bees produced 1,500 per 
cent more seeds than the other. Dr. 
James I. Hambleton, head of the Di¬ 
vision of Bee Culture of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture says; 

“The decline in seed production is 
serious in those crops that require in¬ 
sect pollination. Utah at one time 
was our principal alfalfa-seed pro¬ 
ducing state. In its best year, 1925, 
Utah produced almost 25,000,000 
pounds of alfalfa seed. This figure 


has dropped steadily until the current 
annual production is less than 4,000,- 
000 pounds. Red clover and other 
legumes are in the same plight. A 
good stand of red clover as we see it in 
almost any locality carries enough 
blossoms to produce 10 or 11 bushels 
of seed per acre. But the average 
production for the country is only .9 
of a bushel. Pollination is inadequate, 
to say the least, and the most immedi¬ 
ate remedy for this is through the in¬ 
telligent use of honeybees.” 

Dr. Hambleton and other experts 
are urging farmers and seed growers 
to follow the successful example set 
by many orchardists, who nov\ insure 
bountiful crops by bringing in bee¬ 
keepers with their hives during blos¬ 
somtime. For this service, which gives 
the orchards the fullest possible pol¬ 
lination, they pay from four to eight 
dollars per hive. Since beehives can 
be moved about without injury or dis¬ 
tress to the bees, this system could be 
used almost everywhere in the coun¬ 
try. 

Many large seed growlers have be¬ 
gun to bring in colonies of bees when 
their fields are in bloom, and a few 
have gone the system one better by 
establishing apiaries of their own. In 
every instance where this has been 
done seed production has increased 
enormously. But the average farmer 
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is always a little slow to adopt innova¬ 
tions. 

It was less than 200 years ago that a 
German botanist, Joseph G. Kolreuter, 
who was engaged in hybridization experi¬ 
ments, discovered the priceless service 
rendered to flowering plants by pollinat¬ 
ing insects. To the farmer this service 
has always been free, and he has accepted 
it as his natural due. It is still difficult 
to convince most farmers that for every 
dollar the beekeeper makes on honey the 
bees perform at least $50 worth of service 
to agriculture. 

The situation which could very easily 
result in beeless agriculture for the United 
States and thereby drastically lower our 
standards of living is not the fault of the 
bees. They are still the same industrious, 
prolific little creatures that they have 
always been. Man himself is to blame. 
With characteristic shortsightedness he 
and his boasted agricultural progress 
have upset one of nature’s prime bal¬ 
ances, and if we are to maintain our 
abundant way of life it must be restored. 
Up to some thirty years ago the balance 
between farm products and pollination 
by insects was undisturbed. Then came 
World War I and an increase in popula¬ 
tion, followed by an expanding national 
appetite and mounting exports of grain 
and animal products. 

To supply the huge quantities of farm 
products needed, the cultivation of large 
new tracts of land was necessary. Forests 
were cut down and the land plowed. 
Fence rows on farms that had given 
shelter to wildlife were ripped out by the 
mile, and millions of acres of old-time 
wood lots were cleared, leaving vast areas 
on which machines operated to plant and 
harvest crops beyond all precedent. In¬ 
vention and “clean cultivation” were the 
new magic, destined to bring multiplied 
production. Nobody doubted that Amer¬ 
ican energy and ingenuity could meet the 
pressure of a hungry and fast-growing 
population, and even provide surpluses. 

Farmers Defeat Their Own Ends 

But pollination, the foundation of our 
best and most-liked foods, was either for¬ 
gotten or taken for granted. It had always 
happened as surely as the sun had always 
risen; therefore it would continue to hap¬ 
pen. So the farmer doubled, tripled and 
quadrupled his planting, and at the same 
time continued to destroy the basic means 
of a full crop return. 

The new “clean cultivation” wiped out 
the nesting places of the wild bees and the 
other insect pollinators; they were made 
homeless and left to die, which they did 
by the millions. The work of destruction 
was further carried on by forest and 
brush fires, many of them man-set to 
clear land for planting, and by the nation¬ 
wide building of automobile roads and 
residential developments. 

Within the past few years, the polli¬ 
nators have had to fight against a new 
enemy. Countless billions of honeybees, 
wild bees and other insects which helped 
in the big task of pollination have been 
murdered by the wholesale and careless 
use of powerful insecticides. These 
poisonous dusts and sprays, often scat¬ 
tered from airplanes over wide areas, kill 
the good as well as the bad insects. The 
Department of Agriculture reports that 
in 1947 DDT and 2-4-D, both of them 
certain death to bees, were more widely 
used than ever before. 

It becomes increasingly apparent that 
these lethal sweeps in our fields and 
orchards will have to be controlled and 
regulated if the beekeeper and the seed- 
grower are to succeed in their efforts to 
increase bee population and legume crop 
production. Several states have already 
taken action to control the use of poisons 
but federal action may eventually be 
necessary. It doesn’t make much sense 
for scientists of the Bee Culture Labora¬ 
tory at Beltsville, Maryland, to work on 
the diseases of the bee while wholesale 


poisoning of the insects is going on at the 
same time. 

With its wild assistant pollinators 
dwindling almost to the vanishing point, 
the country is now dependent upon the 
honeybee for about 85 per cent of the 
necessary pollination. And only the hon¬ 
eybee would have a chance to succeed at 
such a gigantic task, for no other insect 
pollinator lends itself to the manipula¬ 
tion of man, multiplies so prodigiously, is 
so well organized and industrious, and 
lays up such quantities of honey that it 
can be kept for profit. - 

The bumblebee, next best pollinator, 
is a happy-go-lucky insect who will have 
nothing to do with man and his hives 
and lays up a paltry quantity of honey. 
A bumblebee queen is considered prolific 
if she has a few hundred descendants at 
the end of a season, whereas a queen 
honeybee, busily laying her quota of 
some 3,500 eggs a day over a period of 
weeks, may have a hundred thousand. 

Fortunately for man, of all the flower- 
visiting insects the honeybee is best 
equipped to preside at the “marriage of 
the flowers.” Her 'body and legs are 
covered with hairs, some stiff, some 
featherlike, to which the pollen clings. 
It has been estimated that a honeybee’s 
body can carry 100,000 grains of pollen. 
She has special “pollen baskets” on her 
hind legs, and her primary task is to fill 
these for home use, but a lot of the polli¬ 
nating dust is distributed as the bee 
buzzes among the flowers. 

Like the bumblebee (and no other in¬ 
sect) she confines herself to a single 
species of blossom on a trip, thus bring¬ 
ing about a maximum of pollination. 
Also, this is the reason why it is possible 
for a beekeeper to produce different kinds 
of honey: clover, orange, buckwheat, etc. 
To gather a pound of pollen, the bees 
from one hive must visit more than 8,- 
000,000 flowers, and may gather as much 
as 65 pounds in a single season. The life 
span of a bee is about six weeks. At the 
end of that time she has literally worked 
herself to death. 

The first honeybees to gather pollen 
and nectar from American flowers were 
brought to this country by English colo¬ 
nists who settled in New England in the 
early years of the 17th century, probably 
in the 1630s. These were German black 
bees, which were supplanted, about the 
middle of the 19th century, by Italian 
bees, the cleanest, the most industrious 
and the gentlest of all honey makers. 

To the Indians of the Northwest the 
honeybee was known as “the white man’s 
fly”; they believed that the bees led the 
pioneers on in their conquest of the West. 


What happened was that ii 
honeybees escaped into the gi| 
that covered most of the c.J 
board, and there lived wild 
into hives again by the advari 
man. By 1800 they had beerj 
beyond the Mississippi, and 
were not far behind. 

Aboriginal Beekeeping M| 

Before the honeybees wer 
here the necessary pollination 
care of by the native wild bees 
insects, which were numerous 
insure good crops of beans ai 
other vegetables used by the In 
wind pollinated the corn, the 
grain staple, and there was n 
bees for his meat, for which he 
upon buffalo, deer, bear, small 
birds. He ate the honey of the 
whenever he found it, but there 
a great deal. A few tribes, me 
Southwest, succeeded in hivi 
varieties of bees in hollow logs 
plugged ends. Hives of this sof 
be found in Mexico, where till 
keep a species of stingless wildr 
dribble of honey. 

A beeless agriculture in tl #i 
States may seem unthinkable, | 
cultural experts are frankly v> 
the threatened extinction of wil* 
other pollinating insects. The 
fearful of the terrible plague • 
the Isle of Wight disease, which A 
in the Isle of Wight in 1906, and 
then has been destroying hon* 
Europe. 

And suppose we do not s 
building up our colonies of hor i 
the point where there are enouj 
handle the big job of pollinatio 
would happen? What would w 
eat in the United States? Well 
of fare would be sadly limited 
have wheat and corn and other g 
are pollinated by the wind, a 
tables like spinach and potatoes I 
some mutton and lamb. Bee >1 
needed to pollinate grass for sh 
there would be almost no fruit i 

Briefly, the American menu i 
something like that of China, 
food is that of a beeless agrii 
and which gets along on fish, t 
mullet, with pork or fowl or a I 
soybeans for a feast. Compa 
what we have now, it would be a 
lacking variety and zest, and o n 
a minimum of the proteins, fats, i 
drates and vitamins that help 1 
active, progressive people. 

The End 





“And for Pete’s sake, don’t just make a mental 
note of that. Miss Johnson. I want it done” r 
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91.4% to be exact! When purchasers of Imperial were 
questioned in a nation-wide survey, 91-4% proved to be 
repeat purchasers. Yes, nine out of ten say Imperial again! 


It’s good to knoiv... IMPERIAL 

is made by Hiram Walker. 

No wonder nine out of ten say 
Imperial again! 


9 out of 10 


IMPERIAL 




5>o years at fine whiskey-making makes this whiskey good. 86 proof. Blended Whiskey. The straight whiskies in this 
product are 4 years or more old. 30% straight whiskey. 70% grain neutral spirits. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 

© 1918 HIRAM WALKER 8 SONS INC., PEORIA, ILL. 
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MEN, MIKES AND MONEY 


BIT MERLIN H. AYIESWORTH 


AS TOLD TO BEN GROSS 


The demands of labor bosses like James C. Petrillo and 
the whims of showmen like the late Major Bowes 
added to the complications of life at a radio network 
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all the allied arts of show busine 
, the Music Hall's initial otferin 
badly at the box office, there was talk oi 
the theater down, at least temporarily. Bi 
the Music Hall and its companion show 
Rk.O-Roxy (now the Center Theater), i 
small hope of survival for Radio City. 

In a conference with Owen D. Young, 
of the board of RCA. it was decided to i 
last effort: Wc w'ould present our case to 
Rockefeller. Jr. 

As we entered the office of Tom Dcbe 
Rockefeller counsel, no one w'ould have 
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he Happiness Boys. We told 
story, omitting none of the 

oise listened sympathetically 
mg a telephone conversation 
Rockefeller presented our 
le most favorable light. 

returned uptown, the driver 
lckety cab would have been 
L-d if we had told him that 
was really transporting was a 
for Radio City. For we had 
liise of John D. Rockefeller, 
i additional credit of a quar- 
million dollars. With this, 
ther $250,000 credit from 
Electric, Westinghouse and 
l managed to carry on. 
financially fortified, 1 worked 
Music Hall staff on the new 
Ve put in a motion picture 
iolorful stage divertissement 
j by Leon Leonidoff, the 
■' of the old Roxy shows, a 
iy orchestra, a ballet, the 
is and several standard va- 

igh Samuel Rothafel (Roxy) 
l from the scene now, ill and 
ken, it was he who deserved 
ir credit for the success of the 
d Music Hall. For in making 
;h, we reverted to a format 
fically, had been created by 
J employed successfully at his 
er on Seventh Avenue. 

Radio City Music Hall es- 
as the show place of the na- 
has not missed a day since 
!e smaller RKO-Roxy (now 
le Center) became our big 
. It could not continue to op- 
a movie house competitor, 
jefore, decided to turn it into 
late house. Later the Center 
the home of those ice shows 
ve brought it prosperity, 
ilio City, broadcasting came 
: rom the dingy, crowded stu- 
the ‘'one-lungers’' and the 
xinders” it had stepped forth 
'Stments of a major industry, 
sun'was still clouded by de¬ 
shadows. 

res of Unrented Offiees 

s in Rockefeller Center pre- 
he darkest picture of all. 
ig space there today is as diffi- 
»uying front-row seats for a 
y hit. But in the early 1930s, 
ve tenants were not only 
i but actually lured in for a 
£e of their gross, instead of at 
u ate. Despite this, acres of 
Imained unoccupied. 

meanwhile, sponsors were 
and off the air and NBC’s in¬ 
is uncertain, I was cheered 
xurious quarters; but a night- 
im continued to haunt me. It 
total of our yearly rental— 
If only some windfall 
Ip us to meet it! 
ectedly, we found that wind- 
ie eagerness of the public to 
hew studios. From its very 
Rockefelier Center was the 
arist attraction of the nation, 
not conduct tours through 
thought, and charge a fee 
David Sarnoff agreed with 
home of my staff were pessi- 
fhey did not believe that a 
number would be willing 
cents each for a tour through 
vises. 


'vves (seated) presented his 
Hour at NBC till an unfor- 
icident sent him to rivals 
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But the radio listeners—heaven 
bless 'em!—came flocking by the hun¬ 
dreds of thousands, and, eventually 
by the millions. Since 1933, more 
than 7,000,000 paying guests have 
visited this network headquarters and 
gaped at its wonders. 

During our first twelve months 
there, they contributed $350,000 to 
the treasury of NBC. This was only 
$30,000 less than our yearly rental. 

In the meantime, the network con¬ 
tinued to' grow. In 1930, we had 
opened our new Chicago studios. I 
shall never forget one of the episodes 
which preceded that opening. While 
the NBC studios were being built in 
Chicago I became involved in an 
amusing incident with a Chicago 
union leader. 

As soon as we announced our plans, 
the union boss demanded that we em¬ 
ploy two of his men in our studios, 
even though their services were not 
required. However, I asked NBC’s 
executive vice-president, the late 
George McClelland, to agree to the 
proposal, and, at the same time, to pre¬ 
vent these men from getting control. 

Unfortunately George forgot about 
the matter, but the union boss did not. 
Without warning, he called a strike, 
not only against NBC, but against the 
entire Merchandise Mart, where we 
had rented space. 

One day I told my friend Rex Cole, 
who was then with General Electric, 
about my catastrophe. I told him that 
although I had ordered an immediate 
settlement, nothing had happened. 

“Hold on a minute,” Cole said. “I 
might be able to help you. There’s a 
fellow in Minneapolis who knows this 
man well. Maybe he can help you.” 

Rex immediately picked up the 
phone and within a half hour per¬ 
suaded the Minneapolis man to bring 
his friend to New York the next after¬ 
noon. As soon as they arrived, I met 
them at the Hotel Roosevelt. 

I found both men utterly exhausted. 
They had spent the entire journey 
from Chicago to New York playing 
pinochle. 

1 immediately noticed on the 
dresser a bottle of bourbon and two 
guns. I glanced at the weapons un¬ 
easily, and the union man explained. 

“We put them there so we could 
talk.” 

Then he put on his steel-rimmed 
spectacles, produced a document from 
his inner pocket and proceeded to 
read the constitution, rules and regu¬ 
lations of his union. 


I began to yawn. “I’m tired,” 1 said. 
“Let's have a drink and then I'll run 
along.” 

The union leader, yawning also, did 
not answer, but merely pointed to the 
bottle. 

“You're not a very good host,” 1 
remarked. 

He laughed boisterously and poured 
me a drink. By the time 1 rose to 
leave, we had emptied the entire bot¬ 
tle. 

“I'd like to meet you at my office in 
the morning,” I said casually. 

“Okay. What time?” 

“Eight a.m.” 

It was the first time I had ever ar¬ 
rived at my office at that hour, but he 
did not know that. Just as I had an¬ 
ticipated, he was not there. I immedi¬ 
ately phoned his hotel. 

“You’re late,” I said. 

“I'll be there in fifteen minutes,” he 
growled, still half asleep. 

And he was—bleary-eyed, un¬ 
shaven, the victim of two long nights 
of drinking and card playing. 

As he took a chair, the union boss, 
attempting to suppress another yawn, 
looked at me sheepishly and smiled. 
“You know,” he said, “you’re the 

toughest- I’ve ever met. How 

about settling this thing?” 

I agreed to take on two of his engi¬ 
neers and within ten minutes he had 
one of his Chicago aides on the phone. 
“We're not going to ruin 'em,” he 
told him. “Call off the strike!” 

Petrillo Issues an Order 

This experience reminds me of an 
entirely different type of “run-in” I 
had with another Chicago labor ty¬ 
coon, James Caesar Petrillo. I had my 
first dealings with him in 1928, while 
he-was the head of the Chicago local 
of the American Federation of Musi¬ 
cians, before he had assumed the na¬ 
tional leadership of that union. 

Petrillo had served notice on Niles 
Trammell, our Chicago vice-president 
and manager, that we would not be 
permitted to broadcast network pro¬ 
grams there unless we hired a goodly 
number of local musicians for radio 
programs he wanted us to produce in 
Chicago. 

To have acceded to Petrillo’s de¬ 
mands at that time would have been a 
financial impossibility. Therefore, I 
made a hurried trip to the Windy City 
to have a talk with him. 

“Deac,” he said, “we don’t want all 
this out-of-town music coming in here 
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by wire. We gotta protect our home 
musicians.” 

I explained lhat we were trying to 
make of Chicago a radio center and, 
if we succeeded, it would mean that 
many more programs would originate 
there. 

Suddenly I had an idea. “Look,” I 
said. “I understand that you play a 
pretty good cornet. Well, you get to¬ 
gether 100 of your unemployed musi¬ 
cians and organize a band. Then you 
can lead them on the radio and I’ll pay 
the bill.” 

Petrillo pondered for a minute and 
then answered: “That’s a deal.” 

He gathered 100 unemployed mem¬ 
bers of his union, and with himself 
conducting and tooting a horn, 
molded them into an ensemble. They 
performed over NBC for four weeks. 
Finally, one day Petrillo called me 
and announced, “We are satisfied you 
mean well, Deac. My boys have 
shown you. We'll go* along with ra¬ 
dio.” 

Petrillo, whatever else may be said 
about him, has always made a great 
fight for his people, many of whom 
became unemployed because of tech¬ 
nological changes. Today he has kept 
pace with progress, and even the radio 
people take their hats off to his hon¬ 
esty. 

Just a few weeks after the opening 
of our new Chicago studios, NBC ac¬ 
quired one of its most important key 
outlets—WTAM of Cleveland. I had 
made a trip there to confer with John 
F. Royal, who was managing that im¬ 
portant station for Robert Lindsay, 
head of a giant utility corporation, the 
Cleveland Illuminating Electric Com¬ 
pany. My mission was to implore 
him to broadcast more of our com¬ 
mercial programs. 

But he told me that “NBC is not 
paying us enough to carry these 
shows.” He preferred to make his own 
deals with our national advertisers 
and broadcast commercial programs 
locally. Out of these he could make 
much more money. 

On my way downstairs from Roy¬ 
al’s office, I met Ben Ling, in charge 
of public relations for the Cleveland 
Illuminating Electric Company. 

“I can't convince John,” I told him. 
“I’m going home.” 

“Your friend Mr. Lindsay is at 
home in bed, quite ill,” he said. 

“What’s the matter with him?” I 
asked. 

“It's just worry over WTAM,” Ben 
explained. “He bought the station as a 
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good-will gesture. He wanted to operate 
it as a service for the public. But now 
he is being attacked by almost every class 
in Cleveland. They think his protesta¬ 
tions are hypocritical; that he took it 
over merely to influence the people in 
favor of his utilities.” 

After making sure that Lindsay was 
not too ill to see me, I drove immediately 
to his home and arrived there around 
12:30 in the afternoon. 

“Deac, I really wanted to help the 
people of this city,” he remarked sadly. 
“But they don’t appreciate it.” 

“I know something about the utility 
business,” I said, “and have learned this 
very important lesson: A public utility 
should never make a good-will gesture 
where there might be a suspicion of a 
desire to control public opinion. The 
people are sure to misunderstand. They’ll 
read a base motive into it every time.” 

“I think you’re right,” Lindsay agreed. 
Then, in silence, he stared at the ceiling 
for several minutes. Suddenly, he an¬ 
nounced, “I’ll sell you my station.” 

Before he could change his mind, I 
asked, “How much do you want for it?” 

He answered, “Six hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars—the money 
we invested and our operating losses.” 

I jumped at it. “Sold!” I said, and we 
shook hands. 

A few minutes later, I returned to 
Royal’s office and told him the news. 

“Well, I did my best,” he said. 

I studied him for a moment and then 
laughed. “I want you to be in New York 
ten days from now—as vice-president of 
NBC, in charge of programs.” 

Bargaining with Samuel Insull 

The following year, NBC purchased 
another major outlet in an equally casual 
manner. We had long desired to acquire 
WENR, of Chicago, which was owned 
by the Commonwealth Edison Com¬ 
pany, of which Samuel Insull, the utilities 
magnate, was president and dictator. 

Knowing him for the imperious char¬ 
acter he was, I looked forward to a diffi¬ 
cult time as I entered his office in March, 
1931. But I had one factor in my favor— 
a letter from Owen D. Young, an old 
friend of Insull’s. 

From the moment I faced him, I 
realized that one could not use a conven¬ 
tional approach. So mine was an unu¬ 
sual one. I had learned that the owner 
of the Stevens Hotel had installed his 
own electrical plant, refusing to buy his 
current from Insull’s company. The mag¬ 
nate resented this openly and furiously. 


1 made some remark about Mr. Ste¬ 
vens. Insull’s reply was bitter. “He’s 
supposed to be a hotel man. What right 
has he in the electric business?” 

“That’s true,” I answered. “But, sir, 
would you mind if I asked you a ques¬ 
tion?” 

“What is it?” he grumbled. 

“Why are you in the broadcasting 
business?” 

His glance was cold but it finally 
melted. “That’s a good question,” he 
said, half to himself. After a long pause, 
he added, “The station’s for sale, if you 
want it.” 

And then and there we closed one of 
the biggest deals in radio, for a consider¬ 
ation of a million dollars. 

For an example of the sheer chance 
upon which many a big deal hinged, 
however, I can do no better than to cite 
the example of the late Major Edward 
Bowes, who mined the vast vein of ama¬ 
teur talent in this country and processed 
it into a big business. 

He had originated The Amateur Hour 
on WHN, a local New York station. His 
jamboree of tyro taTent won such acclaim 
in the metropolitan area, that in the thir¬ 
ties the Chase & Sanborn coffee company 
began to sponsor the show over NBC. 
The public response was so tremendous 
that at one time we had more than 100 
telephone operators receiving calls from 
listeners in all sections of the country, 
casting votes for their favorite contest¬ 
ants. 

The major was not only an outstand¬ 
ing showman and a lovable character, but 
also one of the shrewdest businessmen I 
have ever known. During the thirties, his 
hour became a siren song luring thou¬ 
sands of teen-age boys and girls to New 
York. Bowes decided to cash in on this 
national interest. 

So he organized units comprised of 
the youthful newcomers and, fortifying 
them with professional actors, sent them 
on cross-country tours. A vast income 
rolled in from this source. This added 
to the weekly $25,000 eventually paid 
by the Chrysler auto people for his ra¬ 
dio show, convinced the major that as a 
coiner of wealth, amateurs ran a close 
second to the United States Mint. 

Naturally an attraction of such pres¬ 
tige was one to be cherished by any net¬ 
work. My orders to the staff were to 
“put out the red carpet for Bowes.” 
However, at this period I was chairman 
of the board of RKO as well as president 
of NBC, and consequently, not always 
on the premises. Therefore my orders 
were not followed meticulously enough. 
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“Oh, I’m glad you reminded me. Yes, Mr. Feswick did call 
yesterday and wanted you to call him back immediately” 


BARNET TOBEY 


in 1936, we lost this valuable 
our rivah—CBS. And all be- 
vhat is still known at NBC as 
over the tissue.” It was di- 
msible for the tragedy, and I 
for the first time, 
ijor was on his way to attend a 
in our Radio City studios. In 
of the RCA Building, a minor 
functionary halted the emperor 
i ateurs as he was about to enter 
j assenger elevator. 

Major,” he said, “but we have 
it all performers must use the 
elevator.” 

idignity on Top of Another 

t ^a great man for the amenities, 
derably miffed, but complied, 
nutes later, he went to his pri- 
| room and, to his annoyance, 
at there was no toilet paper, 
ndably indignant by now, he 
i immediate action by the at- 
But the latter merely conferred 
her employee who, in turn, re¬ 
emergency call to still another, 
demand for a few sheets of tis- 
le entangled in the horrendous 
hich sometimes complicates the 
s of big corporations. 
iuny minutes of fuming, the 
ally beheld two gentlemen of 
ien entering the rest room. Both 
esentatives of august organiza- 
fch frosty dignity, the NBC man 
Bowes that because of a recent 
rule number such and such, it 
the parent company, RCA’s, 
ovide the said paper. But, with 
i<teur, the RCA delegate insisted 
Iwas still NBC's responsibility, 
ajor’s blood pressure rose be- 
danger point, they argued the 
t suave but stubborn restraint, 
ler, Bowes did not await the de- 
mstead, he rushed immediately 
«rby telephone. 

is you are no longer in charge 
said to me in icy tones, “and 
! nger can give me personal at- 
I'm going to Columbia.” 
thus that CBS, our rival net¬ 
ted one of NBC’s most prized 

colorful figure, one who 
lore than any other left his im- 
the early history of broadcast- 
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ing, was the late Graham McNamee. He 
was the first of the great announcers and 
his work has never been equaled. . 

Although McNamee won fame in ev¬ 
ery realm of broadcasting, it was in sports 
that he made his mark. And, ironically 
enough, he knew practically nothing 
about the various games he described! 
But McNamee did succeed in conveying 
to his fans a sense of drama that no one 
else could give them. 

It was primarily because Graham was 
such a spectacular showman that I sched¬ 
uled him to broadcast one of the most 
stirring battles in heavyweight history, 
the Dempsey-Tunney “long count” fight 
in Chicago on September 22, 1927. I had 
sold the radio rights to Roy Howard and 
William Hawkins, Sr., of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, their first venture 
into this field. So it was up to me to 
make certain that nothing would mar the 
proceedings. 

But no sooner had I arrived in Chicago 
than trouble with a capital T appeared 
on the scene. I learned that the Illinois 
boxing authorities had given permission 
to the local stations to carry the battle. 
One of these was WMAQ, now of NBC, 
but at that time with CBS. I was also in¬ 
formed that WMAQ intended to place its 
broadcast on the entire Columbia chain. 
So I immediately obtained an injunction 
against both. 

This disposed of, I waited impatiently 
the arrival of McNamee. He had been 
attending an electrical show in St. Louis 
and reservations had been made for him 
on the Chicago & Alton Railroad. Had 
he followed instructions, he would have 
made it, with time to spare. But this 
would have been far too conventional 
for Graham. Instead, he chartered a 
plane and, with an eye to headlines, 
planned to land somewhere near the 
ringside. However, air transportation be¬ 
ing somewhat more uncertain in those 
days than now, he came down in a corn¬ 
field in the middle of Illinois! 

We waited until 6:30 on the evening of 
the fight—but no McNamee. We were 
frantic. There was no trace of him. A 
half hour later, Phillips Carlin, another of 
our ace announcers, now a vice-president 
of the Mutual Broadcasting System, 
called me from his hotel. “Graham 
should be here any time now,” was his 
comforting message. 

“Where is he?” I demanded. 
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Phil said he didn’t know Moving fast, 
I obtained a sports announcer from the 
Chicago Examiner and had him ready to 
take the mike. In the meantime, How¬ 
ard, Hawkins and Aylesworth were hav¬ 
ing a more than mild case of jitters. 
First, the injunction, and now the missing 
McNamee. 

At exactly eight o’clock, Phil called 
again. “Graham is here,” he announced. 

“Send him over immediately,” I or¬ 
dered. 

Mac arrived, humble as usual, and 
apologetic. “Chief, 1 tried to do this 
right,” he explained, “but I missed.” 

“Get in there at once—and do it!” I 
snapped. 

And Graham did, turning in one of the 
most exciting jobs of his career. But the 
millions of his listeners did not even sus¬ 
pect how close their favorite announcer 
had' come to missing the top sports as¬ 
signment of his life. 

# c 

When Mr. Hoover Was Cut Off 

A classic episode involving “mishaps” 
concerned Herbert Hoover when he was 
Secretary of Commerce, and therefore 
the moral as well as temporal guardian 
of radio. In those days, the telephone 
lines carrying sounds from a broadcast¬ 
ing station were sometimes operated in 
an erratic manner. So it was not sur¬ 
prising that Hoover was cut off several 
times during the delivery of a speech. 
Listening in at my home I, and several 
hundred thousand others, heard the en¬ 
gineers talking with him regarding the 
break in the wires. 

Finally, one of the technicians an¬ 
nounced, “Mr. Secretary, I think we have 
everything fixed now.” Hoover shouted 
impatiently, “For God’s sake, I hope so!” 

Eddie Cantor, the comedian, is an¬ 
other of the vivid personalities I came to 
know at NBC. The popeyed funster is a 
very serious fellow when it comes to 
his professional activities. It is, in fact, 
because he is so earnest about his work 
that he once objected to the presence of 
studio audiences! 

In later years, as you may know, Can¬ 
tor was sometimes charged by critics with 
paying too much attention to his visible 
guests. It was said that he mugged, wore 
funny costumes and in other ways tried 
to win the guffaws of those who watched 
him broadcast. But one day he came to 
me and said, “Studio audiences spoil the 
performance for the listeners, because 
they laugh at things that the invisible 
audience cannot see or understand.” 

I told Eddie that he had something 
there; but that the laughter of a studio 
audience inspired a comedian to do a 
better job for the listeners. At that time 
studio audiences were still an innovation. 
We had none when NBC was situated on 


lower Broadway, and at 711 
nue, only a few spectators wci 
They crowded themselves ir 
fortable chairs against the wz 

When we built the NBC 
Radio City a few years later, 
spectators became a major coi 
Our biggest studio—8-H—w; 
to accommodate 1,100 perso 
broadcasts such as those of / 
canini and the NBC Sympho 
tra. Highways of Melody, I 
etc., you rarely find even one! 
Also most of the other 32 sti 
new plant were equipped witl 
the visible audience. 

For no comedian of the aii 
I have a more sincere affectic 
Ed Wynn. He was already 
in the theater when he came I 
was in this medium that he 
greatest height as “The Fire ( 
program sponsored by the 1 
pany on behalf of its gasolirn 

Ed is one of the most se- 
sentimental actors I have e\ 
Like all performers of any 
considers his professional pr< 
important than money. So l 
was certain when, one day, a 
tive of the advertising agem 
of the Texas Company pi 
proached him. The latter rei 
that his Crossley rating had 
also that the sponsor needed 
vertising costs. Therefore 
would have to be sliced. 

Wynn responded exactly a 
Andy once did under simil; 
stances. Instead of accepting 
demanded that his pay be dot 
fortunately, however, his de, 
refused and one of the cleanes) 
liked of all comedy programs 
after went off the air. 

Knowing Ed as I do, I'm 
if the agency man had told hi 
Texas Company needed hit 
would fail without him, and 
presented him with another 
hat and a gold medal, he v. 
been happy to cut his price tc 
In fact, I’m sure that becau 
nomic conditions he would ha 
on it. But again a businessma 
a wrong approach to an artist! 

I shall never forget the da] 
to my office to tell me the new: 
were filled with tears and for 
he could not speak. Then, v- 
pathos of all the Pagliaccis in 
he said: 

“Just think—I won’t be The 
any longer!” 

(Next week: Radio in pol 
Calvin Coolidge, A1 Smith, E 
and F.D.R. Also a quick lool 
wood.) 



“—and the unbelievable part is that John got the plans for only i£2J / 
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and the Kentucky 


Derby's on! 







1 OTC The drop of a flag and the beat of a drum 
® ** * ** got the bangtails off at the first running of 
the Kentucky Derby—from a starting line scratched 
in the dust with a stick. The name Corby's was then 
17 years old in Canada. 


10Q7 A radical new, wire starting barrier,was 
imported from Australia. Racing fans 
hailed this invention as the name Corby's reached 
its 39 th year in Canada. Skittish horses which balked 
at the novelty were exiled to the outside of the track. 


iqqn The mobile starting gate came to ^ and 
I vvU Downs as the name Corby's celtp & t0 
72 nd year in Canada. Improved today, iL 
stalls protect thoroughbreds from fiyin i 
Mechanical release gets them all off togeB'j^ui 


. 


IQ JQ When strains of “My Old Kentucky 
lUTU Home" open the 73 rd Derby at 
Churchill Downs on May 1 , you can be sure 
of a fair start for a great race. And if the 
finish is close, cameras quicker than the 
keenest eye will pick and prove the winner. 
Why not toast that xvinner with Corby's — 
the light, sociable whiskey with a grand 
old Canadian name? Popular-priced, too! 
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GOVERNOR DEWEY 

Continued from page 15 
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validates individually, to talk 
d problems that worry them 
ib chances are they'd want to 
hly how to avoid war between 
list and collectivist nations of 
nd how to keep our own econ- 
ng full tilt without danger of 
depression. When I sat down 
nor Dewey a few weeks ago 
in the Capitol in Albany, I 
to ask many questions. The 
uickly blocked out the subject 
issues and tackled them ad lib. 

tivist idea at the bottom of 
f our problems is, he said, a 
t of mass production. It 
y out of the belief of many 
they no longer have control 
n destinies. The fact that a 
y close up in Kokomo or 
nd throw them out of work 
|n feel insecure and they tend 
igether and demand govern- 
vention to guarantee their 
ivelihood. 

tilted comfortably back in his 
the big desk, looking rested 
The pressure was off momen- 
we could take our time. After 
his silver cigarette holder, he 
cleaner exactly in the middle 
working it through the barrel, 
ow and then against the light 
the polish.) 

e great dilemmas of our time, 
i, was how to retain the essen- 
m of the individual and still 
yearning for security of great 
f our people. But he believed 
r’stem of government, intelli- 
istered, was capable of solv- 
oblem by encouraging rather 
ering private enterprise. A 
trial mechanism in a free so- 
as ours is bound to have, he 
periods of excess and decline, 
ltelligent government, we need 
in experience the great eco- 
clysm of the last depression, 
lder was now immaculate in- 
t. Dewey, who limits himself 
day, lighted a cigarette and in- 
obvious satisfaction, then 
e smoke from the exact cen- 
uth.) 

rity Breeds Collectivism 


espread feeling of insecurity, 
ias only one of many factors 
ributed to the spread of col- 
ver large parts of the world, 
ctor was the terrific disruption 
en, too, he asked, doesn’t his- 
that there has always been a 
by a new group to contest 
in power and compete with it 
ncy? 

die Ages, he said, saw the rise 
tilism and the guilds, which 
ol of government away from 
barons and turned over con- 
who produced the goods, 
the living standards of the 
people to somewhere near the 
ards of royalty. It also gave 
oncept of individual liberties 
terprise—in other words, de- 
nd capitalism. 

ntury, he said, the great effort 
e to drag down those who cre- 
h living'standards to the level 
t productive members of soci- 


v £ n’t permit this to happen with- 
:str/' 

op should not voluntarily entrust 
* eccomic functions to government, 
out he had long favored the 
ur< ce Seaway and Power project, 
a )ut the TVA and its possible 
^.atH to the development of other 
rivtj valleys, Dewey said he was all 


t nng American democracy, 
desn’t mean, said Dewey, that 
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for such a development provided it was 
done on a local or regional basis—and 
was done in the slow, American way with 
plenty of time for discussion and com¬ 
promise. In his view, it all depended on 
the speed with which you wanted to 
move and the care you took not to inter¬ 
fere with private enterprise. 

He objected to what he called the 
hurry-up pepple who wanted to accom¬ 
plish it bv tomorrow at 9:30 in the morn¬ 
ing. To do this, he said, they would 
transfer great powers to the national gov¬ 
ernment and lose their freedom in the 
process. 

As an example of how large regional 
enterprises could be accomplished 
slowly without outside interference, he 
mentioned the Ohio River Valley Com¬ 
pact to prevent pollution of the Ohio. 

A Workable Human-Rights Law 

By contrast with the people Dewey 
referred to a^self-styled liberals who talk 
most and do least about human rights, 
he recalled his own part in backing the 
New York State Commission Against 
Discrimination in private employment. 
New York was the first state to pass such 
legislation; and the system, which has 
functioned smoothly and effectively since 
1945, is often mentioned as a model for 
national legislation. One of the results 
which Dewey mentioned as particularly 
pleasing was the appearance of Jackie 
Robinson in big-league baseball. 

Dewey’s critics have often charged him 
with political expediency for shelving a 
previous state antidiscrimination bill in 
1944. “This was done,” writes Walter 
White of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, “on 
the same day that Lieutenant Governor 
Hanley was making a speech in North 
Carolina which led to a unanimous vote 
by the North Carolina State Republican 
Committee for a ‘draft Dewey’ move¬ 
ment.” 

Dewey believes that in this rejected bill, 
the leftists had tried to pull a fast one on 
him. The bill sounded, he said, as if it 
had been drawn on Union Square and de¬ 
signed not to help victims of discrimina¬ 
tion but to punish employers. In addition 
to being unworkable, he said, it couldn’t 
have got six votes in the state Senate. 

In this connection, he believes the fed¬ 
eral Fair Employment Practices proposal 
in its present form sounds very much like 
the bill he rejected. It is another example, 
he said, of the hurry-up attitude which 
attempts to force the federal solution of 
a problem which can ultimately be solved 
only by an evolutionary process in the 
areas directly involved. 

To illustrate, Dewey pulled down a 
large map of the United States on the 
wall behind his desk and drew his hand 
over large areas of the South where he 
considered that great advances were be¬ 
ing made against racial discrimination. 
For particular praise, he pointed to Ken¬ 
tucky where he recalled that a Negro had 
recently been elected to the legislature, 
another appointed assistant prosecuting 
attorney of Louisville, and to North Car¬ 
olina where he mentioned an extensive 
program to improve Negro schools. 

The British, Dewey said, are trying out 
the Socialist idea that you can turn over 
major basic industries and production to 
an all-wise and all-powerful government 
and still retain all of your essential hu¬ 
man rights. He is completely convinced 
that this cannot be done. The real differ¬ 
ence between a Socialist and a Commu¬ 
nist, he said, is that the Socialist is an 
idealist who really believes it can be 
done while the Communist is a realist 
who knows it cannot be done and doesn’t 
want it to be. 

One place in the world where you 
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won't find any Communism, said Dewey, 
is in Russia. It is state capitalism pure 
and simple. The Russian government is 
merely a more efficient form of the same 
tyranny imposed by the czars. The differ- 
ence in income between a commissar and 
a common worker, he said, is fantasti¬ 
cally greater than that between the owner 
or manager and the worker in this coun¬ 
try. In the Russian army, as he recalled 
the figure, a lieutenant is paid 100 times 
more than a private. As for their tender 
regard for the common people, the Rus¬ 
sian government did not bother to report 
war casualties below the rank of major. 

Churchill’s Idea Was Sound 

Too late, said Dewey, we are begin¬ 
ning to understand why Churchill wanted 
us to invade Europe through the Balkans 
instead of across the Channel. With the 
Nazis diverted to the Western front, he 
said, the Russian army dallied along the 
way, picking political daisies as it went. 
As he sees it, the Russians gave the signal 
for the tragic uprising of Polish patriots 
under General Bor in 1944 and then re¬ 
fused to come to their aid in a deliberate 
plot to kill off the flower of Polish lead¬ 
ership. 

As to whether or not the European 
Recovery Plan and the billions of dollars 
it would cost us can actually preserve the 
democracies in Western Europe, Dewey's 
attitude was that nobody could say for 
sure, but it was a chance we couldn't af¬ 
ford to miss. He felt very strongly, how¬ 
ever, that in return for ERP, we should 
insist on a firm economic and defense 
agreement among the Western European 
states—to be followed by a degree of po¬ 
litical unity. This, he thought, was the 
first step to be taken if, by a slow process 
of evolution, we were ever to reach the 
state of eventual world federation. 

While aiding Europe, Dewey would 
not fail to give nationalist China the 
strongest help against the Communist 
armies of the north. There, he says, you 
have the real thing—war—going on right 
now. As for the Soviet intentions in the 
East, he w r as deeply impressed by a par¬ 
ticular passage in the text of the State 
Department's release on "Nazi-Soviet 
Relations, 1939-1941.” This passage 
quotes Stalin as remarking that it "was 
ridiculous that a few hundred British 
should dominate India.” 

Dewey declared that Russia is engaged 
in a vast conspiracy to rule the world, 
and he brought the subject close to home 
by saying that he had information that in 
Cuba today, the Russian Foreign Office 
maintains some 300 agents. In Mexico, 
during the war, he said, Russia kept some 
200 agents, many of them of draft age. 

In contrast with the Soviet Union 
which staffs its Foreign Office with the 
very cream of the country's young brains, 
he said that our own country had handled 
its foreign relations in a blithe, day-to- 
day, happy-go-lucky way which had al¬ 
ready given us the short end of the 
diplomatic stick all over the world. Three 
of our last four Secretaries of State, he 
said, have understood very little about 
what went on in the world. Byrnes, he 
thought, knew the least; Marshall the 
most, though he still had much to learn. 

On the question of Palestine partition, 
Dewey said unhesitatingly that he was 
afraid the use of an international police 
force was the only hope of saving the 
United Nations. Asked if he believed 
that American and Russian troops would 
have to be included in the U.N. police 
force, he said yes, that in this asm other 
measures we would be obliged at least 
to keep up the fiction of co-operation. 
Whether or not we could ever achieve an 
international police force powerful 
enough to stop the aggressor in another 
war, only time could tell. This, like world 
federation, he said, was a matter of evo¬ 
lution, and evolution was a slow process. 

Dewey’s position and responsibilities 
as governor gave him an important role 


in the war effort but did not permit him 
to have a direct part in the overseas op¬ 
erations which gave rise to most of the 
problems we now face in foreign rela¬ 
tions. With the exception of a few 
months’ jaunt through England and 
France with a friend back in 1925, Dewey 
has never been to Europe or the Orient. 
He has taken no occasion to inspect post¬ 
war conditions abroad, because he feels 
he has had too many responsibilities at 
home for an extended visit and that any¬ 
thing else would be a complete phony. 

International relations, he said, is a 
very highly specialized field requiring 
a lifetime of study and experience. He 
emphasized that he was in constant touch 
with authorities on the subject and had 
the benefit of hearing their firsthand ob¬ 
servations whenever they returned from 
their tours abroad. In addition, he is ac¬ 
quainted with numerous foreign states¬ 
men who have visited this country, 
among them Premier de Gasperi of Italy, 
Foreign Minister Georges Bidault, Gen¬ 
eral de Gaulle and Ambassador Henri 


Bonnet of France, and Winston Church¬ 
ill and Lord Halifax of Great Britain. 

Dewey’s principal adviser on foreign 
affairs and his probable Secretary of State 
in the event of his nomination and elec¬ 
tion is, of course, John Foster Dulles, the 
prominent New York lawyer and church¬ 
man who was with President Wilson at 
the Paris Peace Conference of 1919 and 
who has spent a great part of his lifetime 
in diplomacy. Dulles is also chief ad¬ 
viser to Senator Vandenberg. Far from 
being on the side lines in foreign rela¬ 
tions, Dewey feels that in association 
with these two men he has shared in some 
events which have changed the course of 
history. 

Dewey’s friends feel, for example, that 
some of the credit for the eventual crea¬ 
tion of the United Nations belongs to 
him. The original Declaration of United 
Nations was signed in 1942 in Washing¬ 
ton by 26 nations. But in August, 1944, 
Dewey was said to have private informa¬ 
tion that the delegates to Dumbarton 
Oaks had met to form a four-power 
alliance to rule the world. It was his state¬ 
ment, insisting on international co-oper¬ 
ation, it is^asserted, which forced the Big 
Four to plan for the kind of world or¬ 
ganization that resulted in the United 
Nations. 

Dewey's record as governor will make 
useful campaign material. High spots in¬ 
clude: substantial cuts in business and 
personal income taxes. The Ives-Quinn 
state law against discrimination in busi¬ 
ness and industry because of race or 
religion. A half-billion-dollar Postwar 
Reconstruction Fund accumulated from 
tax surpluses during the war—now allo¬ 
cated to new hospitals, highways, parks 
and maintenance. For veterans a $400,- 
000,000 bonus, a $60,000,000 housing 
and education program and highly pref¬ 
erential treatment in state employment. 
For most employees, including teachers, 


wage boosts to private-industry levels. 
(Dewey left with local governments some 
of the responsibility for more taxes to 
pay other increased costs.) A forceful 
campaign to attract new or expanding 
business to the state. An expanded and 
improved public health and mental hy¬ 
giene program. And many excellent ap¬ 
pointments. 

To the over-all problem of strikes by 
government employees, Dewey's reaction 
was to push the much disputed Condon- 
Waldin Bill which deprives public em¬ 
ployees who strike, of their jobs, and 
provides for loss of seniority if reinstated. 
This not only alienated a bloc of the 
state's teachers and educators but failed 
to improve relations between himself and 
organized labor. 

Some labor elements consider it an 
opening wedge for an attack on the right 
to strike. Dewey replies that the right to 
strike, like all other rights, depends upon 
the protection of the government. 

In conversation, Dewey has an easy, 
friendly manner and talks in a natural, 


idiomatic style that is totally missing in 
his writing. In his speeches, he has little 
pride of authorship. From discussions 
with his friends, he gets a number of cen¬ 
tral themes, then picks the one he wants 
to treat and dictates anything that hap¬ 
pens to occur to him on it. With this and 
background material whipped up by a re¬ 
search staff, the first rough draft is writ¬ 
ten by one or another of his advisers, 
depending on the subject. But this is only 
the beginning. The speech is then torn 
apart paragraph by paragraph in confer¬ 
ence and may be written and rewritten 
half a dozen times before Dewey and 
all his advisers can agree on it. 

Even after the speech has undergone 
the polishing process it may be junked 
and completely rewritten. This hap¬ 
pened, for instance, to the speech on aid 
to China, on which Dewey and his men 
had worked till 3 a.m. In his office later 
that day, Dewey asked Charles Breitel, 
his young legal counsel, what he thought 
of it. "It’s only Grade-B,” said Breitel. 

"Well,” said Dewey, "we had fun writ¬ 
ing it anyhow”—and started all over 
again. One of Dewey’s advisers estimated 
he spends about 30 hours on every major 
30-minute speech, in addition to the time 
spent by his staff. 

Despite all this effort, perhaps be¬ 
cause of it, Dewey’s speeches have no 
personal style that can be easily de¬ 
scribed. The dramatic impact of Dewey’s 
early "fighting speeches" as prosecuting 
attorney is missing. Facts and figures 
are handled very adroitly and statistical 
passages are often the best in the speech. 

For emphasis, Dewey favors phrases 
like: "I can and I do say .. .”, "It can and 
it must be done. . . .” He employs dra¬ 
matic inflection and elocution gestures 
and reads his speeches like lines in an 
opera libretto. While he has a fine, rich 
baritone, his acting technique is closer 
to the silent movies than to the talkies. 



collier * s “No, George, of course I haven’t forgotten you!” dick strome 
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Thus in talking about, say, Sovi 
sion or the shortcomings of thc|T l 
A dministration, his expression ■ 
blank, utter horror; while in sj 
things of which he approves, ft 
peace or prosperity, he beams vS 
felicity. 

One of Dewey's winning tra | 
frank attitude toward his own § 
of creating "popular appeal.” ] 
always worried a certain numbf 
friends and well-wishers, and 
quently suggest various ways of a 
up the impressions the public gel | 

But he has refused various su | 
for informal photographs whictl 
would give a "phony” impressic 

Well-meaning Republicans, i| 
to Dewey personally, also corner 
a constant stream of advice, a f 
concentrate on the mustache 
started 23 years ago on his bic 
of France. One prominent 
banker who wanted him to grow 
announced that he wouldn't lend 
to anybody with that kind of n 

Most people simply write, bi 
the 1944 campaign the cartooi 
Chicago newspaper came all the 
New York to plead with one of 
close personal friends to talk De 
seeing a dentist. Thousands of r 
mostly women—had written in, 
ing the slight space between 
front teeth. "My paper is back 
but what can I do?" asked theca 
"I draw Roosevelt with the long 
chin and the uptilted cigarette h 
draw Stalin with boots, mustai 
pipe. I have to draw Dewey with 
between his teeth. And every tii 
it costs him thousands of votes!” 

"Some of ’em want him to be 
six,” sighs one of Dewey’s back 
more of a Roosevelt, or more of 
poker-playing, whisky-drinking c 
Buf since he's none of these thing 1 iiriTli 
just have to be satisfied that he 
the votes just the way he is.” 

Dewey is obviously in fine 
condition, compact, trim and 
bounce. He has the look of a su4 
man. He has a way of smilin 
pursed lips like a man tasting a i 
dish and finding it not bad. 

„ „ _ . _ _ r noli 

Reading Habits and Preferei 

wnvou 

Dewey has never been a greafc^ 
of literature; when he does r< I 
pleasure, it’s often a detective ( ^)’ 
Among the many economic ton 
serious books he’s read, Lincoln! 
Autobiography has always been 
vorite. The point that impress 
most was Steffens’ observation 1 
best people frequently do not pr 
best government. Another favori I 
is, I, Claudius, by Robert Graves 

"Society” has few attracts 
Dewey. Albany's old Dutch patro 1 
tocracy, expecting a Republican 
to improve the social tone, wasl 
when Dewey refused to make the' 
tive Mansion a center for their e| 
functions. Though distinctions c 
and attainment mean much to \\ 
reaction to social distinctions b<| 
wealth and birth are "Fiddlestic! 

As for sports, Dewey learned til 
his prosecuting days and used to] 
small day-sailer off Cape Cod. 
winter he plays an occasional har 
of squash. But his favorite game 
Dewey is only fair at golf, bi 
kind of contest, he plays to win. 

Once when a friend who, unkn 
Dewey, was a champion squash 
let him win a set, Dewey told h 
better give him a handicap. The 


\mn 


then proceeded to trounce him. 


he slices a ball, his language woul 
your hair curl," says one of his go 
panions. In male company, he al 
to swap funny stories, many of tl 
man-car variety. Among his 


Dewey is relaxed, companionab 1 Idu 
they say, even gay, but little of thi , 
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For complete information about the 
National Guard unit in your community , 
contact the officers of that unit or write 
to the Adjutant General of your state . 

Here's hour 

the Netionml Gumrd Helps You 

Pay ★ Education 
Fellowship ★ Training 
Sports ★ Leadership 


Writ* or vUit 

your community’* unit of th* 


o/ the United States 


THIS YOUNG MAN, 18, works in a Michigan 
dry cleaning plant, spends his spare time pre¬ 
paring himself for a better job by training with 
the 119th Field Artillery. Spare-time training in 
the National Guard has helped thousands of 
men to success in their civilian jobs. 


^UlS GET INSTRUCTION on the operation of a 105 mm. 
;er bm their battery commander. Skilled leaders give Guardsmen 
te*tiata on the new National Guard's modern up-to-date equip- 
Ir.iing is conducted for a 2-hour period, one night a week. 
>Uoi are available to qualified men. Veterans probably can obtain 
n k ley held upon discharge. 


RICA ON GUARD 


n Eye to the Future They 

leep Our Nation Strong 

1 

•VETERANS TEAM WITH YOUTHS TO BUILD 
STRONG NEW NATIONAL 6UARD 


ler-to-border . .. and coast-to-coast. . . 

veterans work hand in hand with other 
to mold the neiv National Guard . . . 
America strong. 

this veteran and this 17-year-old Lansing 
senior are typical members of the new 
Juard. They belong to Michigan’s 119th 
\ llcry . . . symbol of America’s desire to 
: and understanding ... by being prepared. 

Guardsmen everywhere are doing their 
aping America’s future . . . but there still 
e/acancies for ambitious, alert young men 
» ears old. You help your country . . . and 
hen you join one of the well-equipped, 
niformed National Guard units which dot 
(..and you earn while you learn, too! 

local organizations of leading business 
-ional men, cities and towns all over Amer- 
Mr National Guard material assistance . . . 
young men to join. You can help, too. 
National Guard unit today. 
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The 

Wo ve-N-Air 
721 


A Step 

(j to Distinction 


Crosby Square’s 

Wove-N-flj/i 6 , 



-cool, comfortable casual footwear 

Strips of supple leather, hand- 
woven into a pliant, air-vented 
upper. The inspiration for that 
came from Mexico's huaraches. 

But the distinctive designs, the 
cushioned crepe soles, the long- 
wearing quality, and the modest 
price — those are our own ideas. 

And we have a hunch they 
add up to your idea of shoes for 
summer fun and relaxation. 

Slip on a pair of these popular 
Wove-N-Airs—and see the other 
handsome styles your Crosby 
Square dealer is showing now. 
.. .The House of Crosby Square, 
Division of Mid-States Shoe Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


CROSBY SQUARE AUTHENTIC FASHION GRADE 
AT POPULAR PRICES 

PRE-FLEX AND AIRFILM SHOES, SOMEWHAT HIGHER 


taneity comes through in his public ap¬ 
pearances. 

Part of Dewey’s aloofness may come 
from his enormous respect for the dig¬ 
nity of his office. “Till he gets to the 
door, Tom may be cracking jokes and 
laughing like a schoolboy,” says an old 
acquaintance who has accompanied him 
to many political and social functions: 
“But the moment he enters the room he 
ceases to be Tom Dewey and becomes 
what he thinks the governor of New 
York State ought to be.” 

Dewey’s close friends have often 
chided him about his bluntness in asking 
questions or his brusqueness in express¬ 
ing his views. “He never minces any 
words,” says one. “Just slams right in 
with questions or advice. People don’t 
realize he’s just trying to be helpful. 
Sometimes it backfires.” 

There is still a considerable stiffness 
between the governor and the working 
press. “He makes you feel,” says the rep¬ 
resentative of a newspaper friendly to 
Dewey, “as if trying to like you was an 
awful chore, but by God he’s doing his 
level best.” Formerly, most reporters felt 
he wasn’t even trying, but relations have 
improved a good deal in the last few 
years, thanks, most newsmen say, to his 
director of press relations, Jim Hagerty, 
who has never lost the reporter’s point of 
view and has more charm than he knows 
what to do with. 

The governor has only tripped him up 
once, says Hagerty, and that was when 
he spilled some first-rate news about the 
State Bonus Plan in an impromptu 
speech before the American Legion. 
Luckily, Hagerty was able to get the 
story to the morning papers before dead¬ 
line, but the capital reporters felt they 
had been let down. The press had been 
invited to the Executive Mansion the next 
day for a press conference, and the next 
day the governor was late. He announced 
himself by sailing his hat into the room 
from the hall, and asking repentantly, 
“May I come in, boys?” 

How Party Harmony Is Achieved 

Today, Dewey governs New York 
State by the same method he employed 
to gain control over the Republican leg¬ 
islative majority after losing to Lehman 
in 1938. He considers it his greatest con¬ 
tribution to the science of government. 
It will tell you a good deal about Dewey 
the administrator and how he might op¬ 
erate in the White House. 

It started 10 years ago, he said with a 
grin, when he took seriously his role as 
the state party’s “titular leader” and in¬ 
vited party leaders of the Senate and 
Assembly to meet with him periodically 
to plan party strategy. In deciding on 
any given measure all of the members 
had an equal voice and an equal vote, 
and all had to agree on it before it was 
adopted. If unanimous agreement was 
not reached in the first meeting, the de¬ 
bate was carried over to the next. But 
once the whole council agreed on it, 
there was no more question about it. Ev¬ 
ery member knew exactly how he was to 
back it up and help carry it through. 

Before Dewey was elected governor 
in 1942, the meetings were held once or 
twice.a month at Dewey’s home in New 
York City. Now they take place weekly 
among the 12 to 15 regulars, about half 
of them Dewey’s chief advisers and com¬ 
missioners, the others party leaders of 
Senate and Assembly. 

Every Monday night they are the gov¬ 
ernor’s guests for cocktails and dinner at 
the Executive Mansion. After dinner 
they withdraw to a comfortable sitting 
room where they get down to business in 
earnest. Each man carries his own 
agenda—notes jotted down during the 
week—and the problems are brought up 
for discussion and decision by the whole 
group. The meetings generally break 
up shortly after midnight, but sometimes 
last till 3 or 4 in the morning. 


“We have the doggonedest dogfights,” 
says one of the members. “Everybody 
sits firmly on his own bottom,” is the 
way the governor put it, and there is no 
coercion to bring a man into line. Some¬ 
times, possibly to keep everybody on his 
toes, the governor has a way of springing 
a decoy proposal just to see how the vari¬ 
ous members will react. 

“Again,” says one, “he may come up 
in earnest with a suggestion that indicates 
ignorance about a subject. It’s hard to 
tell when he means it and when he 
doesn’t. But in either case, we give it to 
him straight. That’s the way he learns.” 
Another member told me, “Dewey won’t 
take ‘yes’ for an answer. One of the 
greatest mistakes you can make is to 
agree with him too readily. He always 
wants to know why.” In making up his 
own mind, say his advisers, the governor 
always asks two questions: “Is it right?” 
and “Will it work?” 

Criticism of Inner Council 

“Dewey’s a steam roller,” some Re¬ 
publican assemblymen call it, and resent 
what they consider undue pressure from 
the executive branch. Decisions by the 
inner council make little allowance for 
differences of individual opinion that 
may arise among the bulk of Republi¬ 
can legislators. But they go along. So 
far, the governor and his inner council 
have never lost a measure. 

In Washington, Dewey believes, the 
Republican majority in House and Sen¬ 
ate could be made enormously more 
effective if its forces were integrated and 
directed by much the same inner-council 
strategy he uses in Albany. As things are 
now, he said, there is no central council 
where Republican leaders can resolve 
their differences and put their strength 
100 per cent behind any given issue. 

Basically, the inner council is only a 
variation of the way Dewey has always 
operated. From his earliest days as 
prosecuting attorney, he has used the 
services of a staff of trained researchers 
to dig up, organize and report exhaus¬ 
tively on any problem that turned up. 
He has also made most of his decisions in 
consultation with a small group of ad¬ 
visers. But no one has ever doubted who 
was running the show. 

“Dewey states the problem,” recounts 
an adviser who has been with him since 
the racket-busting days, “and tells us, ‘I 
have my own opinion. But first I want 
to hear what you’ve got to say.’ After it 
goes around the table he’ll say, ‘Here’s 
what I think,’ and give you back a de¬ 
cision that’s skimmed the cream from 
everything we’ve said. We can all rec¬ 
ognize our contribution. Make no mis¬ 
take about it, though—it’s his decision.” 

Dewey’s method for arriving at deci¬ 
sions through conference and research 
reveals a man who seldom if ever acts im¬ 
pulsively. An extremely intelligent man, 
Dewey is no intellectual. 

“Primarily he’s a man of action, a mas¬ 
ter of planning, timing and sizing up the 
calculated risk,” says one of his inner 
council. “He would have made a great 
military commander—particularly in the 
attack.” Dewey’s public utterances as 
Presidential candidate seem more con¬ 
cerned with apprehending and interpret¬ 
ing prevailing opinion than in guiding or 
changing it. 

A great believer in research, Dewey 
has been charged with availing himself 
of advance knowledge of opinion polls in 
framine a statement and, on occasions, 
using the poll method to check probable 
reaction to his statements before releas¬ 
ing them. This, of course, is merely a 
streamlined version of methods political 
candidates have always used on the 
sound conviction that the first duty of a 
public servant is to get elected by “play¬ 
ing it safe.” To this, one of his closest 
associates replies, “It’s his deep and abid¬ 
ing faith in the will of the people.” 

The End 
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THE DAY'S WORK 

Continued from page 17 
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(feel the peanuts,” Mitch said, 
all the way from Chicago,” 
said. “Do you want me to 
in my knees, right here in the 

tuth glared at him. “Will you 

Ur 

ers shook his head. “You’d 
[/how, one thing at a time. We 
about lunch. At lunch we 
^er going to supper with me, 
taking one thing at a time—” 
her finger and swore again. 
Jeorge! Get me out of this 

;>ment we’ve settled about 

fou,” Cousin Ruth said. “If 
a hundred, I’ll hate you. Be¬ 
have thirty minutes for lunch 
Jf gone already.” 
then.” 

right!” Cousin Ruth said, 
out of this trap! And stay 
the window this afternoon.” 
in,” said Mr. Beyers. “Got a 

iple,” he said. “Drop in a 
Out comes your hand, full 

knuts,” Mitch said. 

RUTH found a penny in her 
nd put it in the machine, but 
id not come out; neither did 
|jts. Mr. Beyers and Mitch 
appointed. Mr. Beyers said 
d got another penny from her 
at, and shook the machine and 
t last pulled at Cousin Ruth’s 
yelled and two men stopped. 
t one asked, “What’s wrong, 
s guy getting gay? You want 
J-b him one?” 

uth explained about her fin- 
e machine. The man said 
Ust like Mr. Beyers, and he hit 
i and shook it, too, but she 
le loose. The other man took 
tt arid tried it, and a lot more 
fpped, and then the cop from 
came and wanted to know 
acting on here, 

1 tried to get Cousin Ruth loose, 
ittldn’t, either. 

the're was a big crowd of peo- 
; one another and trying to see, 
er cop came. He tried to pull 
bth out of the peanut machine 
teamed. The big man who had 


stopped first told the cop he better watch 
the rough stuff, the babe was a princess, 
because he had heard Mr. Beyers say so. 

Two more cops came through the 
crowd, pushing people, and a man called 
them lousy Cossacks and a lady called 
the man a dirty Communist and bit him. 
The two cops wanted to know if this was 
the accident that had been reported, and 
then the ambulance came with the siren 
going. ' 

Some men came to take pictures and 
ask Cousin Ruth what country she was 
princess of. She was mad, and yelled at 
them and at Mr. Beyers, and they took a 
picture of that and asked Mr. Beyers who 
he was, and he told them his name and 
that he was an architect who loved the 
princess, and Cousin Ruth yelled at him 
some more. “You clown! You planned 
this whole thing to ruin my career!” 

Every now and then somebody put a 
penny in the machine or banged it, but 
Cousin Ruth did not come out. And no 
peanuts. The man from the ambulance 
said her finger must be swollen, and got 
some ice water and tried to pour it in the 
machine, but most of it got on Cousin 
Ruth and made her wet and madder. Mr. 
Beyers tried to explain that it was not his 
fault, but she would not listen. 

The cops kept shoving people and tell¬ 
ing them to move on, but nobody did, 
and at last a man came with some tools 
to take the machine apart. Cousin Ruth 
told him she was going to sue him, but he 
said to take it easy, he would give her the 
penny back. So she kicked him, pretty 
hard. 

The man backed away from her, rub¬ 
bing himself, and said, “Lady, don’t do 
that again, if you want me to get you 
out of there.” 

Cousin Ruth glared at him. Then all 
of a sudden she stopped being mad and 
began to cry. Mr. Beyers put his arms 
around her and said to the people, 
“Please go away and leave us alone.” 
Nobody did, and the men took pictures 
of Mr. Beyers holding Cousin Ruth. 

The man finished taking the machine 
apart, and Cousin Ruth got her finger 
back. The ambulance man and the cops 
wanted her to go to the hospital, but she 
wouldn’t. I guess she had forgotten about 
me and Mitch, because she pushed 
through the crowd without looking at us. 
Mr. Beyers followed, but she wouldn’t 
look at him, either, or answer him. 

Then the people went, too, and the 
cops and ambulance men and everybody, 
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but Mitch and I stayed to watch the man 
put up a new machine. 

Mitch told the man, “That was our 
penny the peanuts belonged to. She was 
trying to get them because she’s our 
cousin. I don’t think she likes peanuts.” 

“Okay, okay,” the man said. “Here’s 
your penny.” 

He gave me one, too, and before I 
could remember whether I deserved it or 
not, he picked up his tools and went 
away. So I thought it would be better to 
use the penny for peanuts, than lose it or 
something. 

W E STAYED there at the machine a 
long time before Cousin Ruth 
came back. Mr. Beyers was still follow¬ 
ing her. Cousin Ruth grabbed my ear 
again and said, “Didn’t I tell you to go 
home? I’ll fix you two for this!” 

Mr. Beyers said, “Listen, I heard you 
tell that man you couldn’t possibly work 
this afternoon, and he said it was all 
right.” 

“It won’t be all right when they see the 
newspapers,” Cousin Ruth said. “They’ll 
probably fire me. That’s what you 
wahted, isn’t it? Why don’t you go 
away?” 

“I can’t,” said Mr. Beyers. “If you’re 
not working, you can lunch with me. I 
can explain everything. Besides, you 
promised that if I got you loose . . .” 

“You! Go away before I do something 
violent,” Cousin Ruth cried. “And I’m 
going to take you two demons home.” 

I said, “We wanted some more peanuts. 
I got mine, but Mitch had two less than I 
did.” 

“Please listen,” Mr. Beyers said. “I 
followed you from Chicago. I even tried 
to get that prince’s job. I told them I’d 
work for nothing, and I pointed out that 
if I kissed you under those ideal condi¬ 
tions, possibly everything would really 
come to life, and—” 

Cousin Ruth cried, “Mitch! Do you 
hear me? Are you coming, or must I drag 
you?” 

“I got cheated out of two peanuts,” 
Mitch said. “I guess this machine is 
busted, too.” 

I told Cousin Ruth, “Mitch can’t go, 
and I don’t want to go without him.” 

“Oh, can’t he?” Cousin Ruth grabbed 
Mitch’s ear and jerked him back from the 
machine and then she said, “Oh, no! Oh, 
ye gods, I couldn’t stand it!” 

“I can feel the peanuts," Mitch said. 
He was stubborn. “If you pull my ear 
again, I’ll howl.” 

Cousin Ruth pulled at his finger, and 
Mitch howled like Rex. 

A fat lady stopped and said, “Shamel 
Picking on the little one! Don’t you 
know nothing about child psychology?” 

Cousin Ruth put her hand over Mitch’s 
mouth and he tried to bite her, so she 
stopped pulling and the fat lady went 
away. Cousin Ruth asked Mr. Beyers, 
“George, what shall I do? I can’t go off 
and leave him, and I won’t go through 
that again.” 

“You see?” said Mr. Beyers. “See how 
naturally you turn to me?” 

“Oh, stop it!” Cousin Ruth said. “Can’t 
you think of something?” 

“Well,” Mr. Beyers said. “We can 
stand side by side in front of him, so no¬ 
body can see'what’s wrong. If we can’t 
think of anything better, we can keep it 
quiet until the stores close and it’s dark 
and the streets empty. Then maybe I 
can pull the machine off the wall.” 

“I don’t want it on my finger always,” 
Mitch said. “Get that man to take the 
machine apart and give me my peanuts.” 

Cousin Ruth said, “I don’t know what 
else to do. At least it will give us a chance 
to think.” 

“1 don’t want to think,” Mitch said. “I 
want to get out. I’m going to howl.” 

Mr. Beyers gave him fifty cents to stop, 
so he did. Mr. Beyers and Cousin Ruth 
stood close together in front of Mitch, so 
that nobody could see he was stuck in 
the machine. For a long time Cousin 


Ruth would not look at Mr Beyers, or 
answer him when he talked, but at last 
she said: 

“I can’t last all afternoon. I’m groggy 
already.” 

“Lean against me,” Mr. Beyers said. 
“It’s what I was made for.” 

He put his arm around her and held 
her up and said he could stand like that 
forever, and it seemed like a thousand 
years since he had had his arms around 
her, and in the meantime he hadn’t been 
able to eat or sleep or work. Cousin Ruth 
told him it hadn’t been easy for her, 
either, but there were certain things a 
man should never take for granted, or 
joke about, and Mr. Beyers said she was 
right, but there were.certain things a man 
couldn’t help, because in certain ways he 
was an idiot. So Cousin Ruth said no, he 
wasn’t, and she had never intended to 
keep on with her career forever, but she 
just wanted to show him, even though it 
hurt her, too. Mr. Beyers said that in cer¬ 
tain ways he was a fool, and she said oh, 
no, he wasn’t, and he said oh, yes, he was, 
and she could have any man in the 
world, even a real prince df she wanted 
one, and he couldn’t blame her for want¬ 
ing someone better than he was, because 
he was a fool, and Cousin Ruth said he 
mustn’t talk that way, and Mr. Beyers 
said why not, it was true, and she said 
oh, no, it’s not true at all, and he said oh, 
yes, it is, and she said oh, no, it’s not, and 
Mitch fell asleep. 

I didn’t know it until he bumped 
against me. He kind of blinked and said, 
“Hey, look! I came out, but the peanuts 
didn’t.” 

I pulled at Mr. Beyers’ coat, but at first 
he was too busy telling Cousin Ruth he 
was a fool to look around. When he did, 
he was frowning, but when he saw Mitch 
had come out of the machine he looked 
surprised. 


name 


“They’re in there, all right,” N 
said. “See if you can reach them ” 

Mr. Beyers put his finger to his 
for us to hush, and Cousin Ruth sa 
a sleepy voice, “No, George darling 
not true, and if you knew how mist; 

I’ve been, you’d know it wasn’t true 
then I’m stubborn, and l just wantt 
show you. Even when 1 saw you ou 
the window and knew you’d followe 
here, and knew I was going to give 
couldn't do it right away, because 1 
what’s the matter? Do your feet hi 
“Nothing’s the matter,” Mr. B< 
said. He was trying to get into his r 
hand pocket with his left hand, bcc _ 
he wouldn’t let go of Cousin Ruth.J 3 . 5 tai 
took out another fifty cents and ga 
to me, and waved with his hand fc 
to go away. “Nothing matters except 
we’re together again. And believe 
darling, I’d have cut out my tongi 
I’d dreamed my joking little remark 


i ji, ( 
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M ITCH and I went away, and \ 
said, “We can tell Father we ea 
the money, like he wanted us to.” 

“He’ll ask us what kind of a jol 
said. 

“We could say we worked in a pe 
machine,” Mitch said. 

But we both knew Father would 
what kind of job that was, and w 
want to know all about it. We wa 
along thinking as hard as we could, 
at last I said, “It wouldn’t be a fib 1 
said we worked at Knapp’s store, 1 
ing Cousin Ruth. Not a real fib.” 

So we did, but we forgot about the 
pers. When Father read them he ' \ x 'f l 
mad, but mostly at Cousin Ruth foi 
ing on his side and not staying in 
cago. Mother said he had only hin 
to blame, and next time maybe he’d 
us money for the show. 

The End 
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Jvi his name rarely appears 
polls and dope articles, 
oSnore steam behind the can- 
i eaker Joe Martin than ap¬ 
is surface. Privately, inner 
,-snow rate him the Number 
se. 

f ttle Bay Stater is conducting 
impaign. Outwardly, he’s 
of the hubbub, avoiding 
and tending to his Con- 
itting. But, quietly, he’s saw- 
sre it counts most. Example: 
’s potent boss Joe Pew re- 
,a powwow of Republican 
e is for Martin. 

;hances, of course, depend 
jens to the spotlight runners 
ielphia convention. If they 
is possible, watch Martin. 

jERS will do all right for 
|us year, notwithstanding the 
iodity prices. For one thing, 
J^e levels don’t affect them 
|vers sell a great deal more 
han in May. It’s fall prices 
• unt. Further, the crop out- 
; there will be a lot more to 
_ar than last, with domes- 
►•ign demand just as strong, 
■here is every prospect that 
jltural income will equal 
aybe ®|00,000,000. 

. EjlY, the White House is not 
dl about either candidate for 
pnocratic gubernatorial nom- 
Vther Frank Lausche, former 
or Ray T. Miller, former 
jnayor, is deemed weighty 
in in November. The Presi- 
»,nal choice was Cleveland’s 
U Mayor Tom Burke. He 
erful Republican opponent 
a record majority. But 
too smart or too content, 
|a secret Truman nudge and 
own knitting. 


ilH 


r 


f] i 


is the deadline that C.I.O. 
il Murray has privately fixed 
ng the purge of all Wallace- 
.1.0. officials. Murray is 
'ing the drive on a definite 
e and under a definite for- 
and local units that don't 
themselves by a certain time 
ng to be taken over by an 
r installed personally by 
lis has a double advantage, 
e rank and file within the 
jo keeps its treasury from be- 
by the leftists, as they would 
o if the unit were dissolved. 
Y plans include administra- 
• .0. Industrial Union Coun- 
> York, Newark, Cleveland, 
5 ttle, San Francisco and Los 


>* of the hot party row over 

♦ Senator Arthur Capper’s in- 
& running for another term, 
CO.P. leaders have quietly 

• an arrangement under which 
and other top state party fig- 

fa delegates to the Philadelphia 
oiwithout a fight. . . . Repre- 
e Url E. Mundt has the inside 
)r e Republican nomination to 
r< ring Senator Harlan Bush- 
Scth Dakota. . . . Thomas P. 


ell 

lm 

s 


- 

Kill 


hief investigator for the Sen- 
ee that exposed the Garsson 
unitions scandal, is running 
n e*is as a Democrat in Mary- 
iajor General Ralph Immell, 
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former La Follette Progressive who nar¬ 
rowly missed winning the Wisconsin 
G.O.P. gubernatorial nomination in 
1946, will try again this year. 

THE top military-State Department In¬ 
telligence body—known as Central In¬ 
telligence Agency—is due for a drastic 
shake-up. It's much needed and long 
overdue. Brass-ridden from the start, 
CIA has been under fire for a year for 
inefficiency, stodginess and unimagina¬ 
tive and mediocre work. Complaints 
finally became so numerous, that Presi¬ 
dent Truman directed Defense Secretary 
Forrestal to clean up the mess. 

If the military had heeded Congress 
last year, the sour situation within CIA 
could have been avoided. The House 
wrote a provision into the unification act 
putting the agency under civilian con¬ 
trol. But the high brass got the Senate 
to eliminate the reform provision. As a 
result, CIA continued under the musty 
and tradition-bound military rule. Ad¬ 
miral Roscoe Hillenkoetter, present CIA 
head, is a former battleship commander 
who knows more about seamanship than 
about running a “super-spy” outfit. 

CONGRESS will renew the reciprocal 
trade agreements that expire June 12th. 
There will be a lot of noisy warring over 
the issue, particularly from high-tariff 
zealots. But in the end the agreements 
will be continued in some form. How¬ 
ever, it will not be an Administration vic¬ 
tory. The credit will belong to two 
potent Republicans—Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg, Michigan, chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, and Sena¬ 
tor Eugene D. Millikin, Colorado, chair¬ 
man of the Finance Committee. They’ve 
promised the State Department to back 
the agreements. 

THE May 11th primary in West Vir¬ 
ginia will bring an old, battle-scarred 
campaigner back to the political wars. 
He is tall, natty, seventy-year-old Mat¬ 
thew Neely, who has been governor, 
congressman and senator at various 
times in his stormy career. Neely is aim¬ 
ing for the Senate again, and will win 
the Democratic nomination hands down. 
But unseating Republican Senator Chap¬ 
man Revercomb in the November elec¬ 
tion will be another story. Currently, 
Revercomb has the edge. 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN is under 
strong pressure to drop Federal Power 
Commissioner Harrington Wimberly. 
The Oklahoman’s term expires shortly. 
Liberal Democrats are opposing Wim¬ 
berly’s reappointment on the ground he’s 
utility-minded. As an illustration they 
cite his support of amendments to the 
Rizley-Moore bill that would boost natu¬ 
ral gas rates an estimated $75,000,000 a 
year. A newspaper and radio station 
owner, Wimberly was put on the Power 
Commission through the influence of his 
good friend, oilman Robert Kerr. Wim¬ 
berly was Democratic state chairman 
when Kerr was governor of Oklahoma. 

ALTHOUGH author of a bill to limit 
senatorial tenure to a single six-year 
term, Senator Pappy O’Daniel is running 
furiously for re-election. A reporter 
asked him to explain the contradiction 
between his words and his action. “It's 
very simple,” said O'Daniel. “I'm the 
only man in the Senate who’s in favor of 
my bill. If I'm not re-elected there’ll be 
no one here to push it.” 

ROBERT S. ALLEN 
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"Cactus” Jack Carson 
doubles in style ... as both 
Marlboro trade-mark men! 

He hankers for the slipover 
"Gadabout” and for a 
breezy short-sleeve 
model. The sport shirt 
you hanker for totes 

the Marlboro "brand. 


Jack and Dick 
"fence in” Penny—who, 
like Dick, sports a new 

Marlboro with convertible 
collar. Jack’s shirt is the 
famed "Range Rider.” 
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... THAT HEART SAID A MOUTHFUL 


Collier's believes... 


HJUUtENENT 


v / \. ‘ ^.9$ 


P RESIDENT of General Foods Corpora¬ 
tion Austin S. Igleheart, speaking recently 
at the annual dinner of the Traffic Club of 
New York, said a mouthful, in our estimation, 
though it had nothing to do with either food or 
traffic. Mr. Igleheart was talking about management 
getting along with employees in these educated and 
restless times, and about how effectively or other¬ 
wise management performs that job. 

The speaker’s opinion was that results up to now 
have not been too good. He estimated that 35,000,- 
000 people in the United States are still unconvinced 
of the merit of our profit-and-loss, free-enterprise 
system; also that only one worker in five gets any 
information at all about profits, wages and his em¬ 
ployer’s financial condition. 

When management does make an effort to talk 
things over frankly and regularly with its employees, 
there is too often a tendency to use technical busi¬ 
ness, financial and economic language which is 
bound to be over many employees’ heads. Said 
Igleheart: 

We are neither noblemen nor frock-coated fat cats. 
We are just human beings, with worries and problems 
like other human beings. We make mistakes, but our 
intentions toward other people are generally good. 
Management has left open a wide hole through which 
its adversaries are driving half truths and falsehoods. 
(Italics ours.) 

It seems to us that this job of explaining itself to 
its workers and to the general public is about as 
important a job as management faces nowadays. If 
workers don’t understand the system which pro¬ 
duces their pay envelopes, and why it is the most 
fruitful economic system yet devised in the world, 
can anybody justly blame some of them if they fall 
for the hogwash of demagogues and doctrinaires? 
We can’t: and we think that a good portion of the 
blame can be charged to managements which don’t 
do an elfective and persistent job of explaining what 
makes the economic and industrial wheels turn. 

• 

. . . PRESS PIPE LINES SHOULD BE PROTECTED: 

In Newburgh, New York, recently, a newspaper 
printed some pictures of some numbers-lottery 
tickets. Then the paper’s news editor and the re¬ 


porter who had covered the story refused to tell a 
grand jury where the tickets had been obtained. The 
two men were fined $100 apiece and sentenced to 
10 days in jail for contempt of court. That is the 
way the law goes in New York State, and in 36 other 
states. 

The case brought up an old question again: 
Should publications be immune from compulsion 
to disclose sources of confidential information— 
expose their pipe lines, as the reporters’ phrase goes 
—just as doctors, clergymen and lawyers are free 
from compulsion to tell secrets imparted to them in 
line of duty? 

We think the answer clearly is yes; the press 
should be protected in this manner. The press is the 
premier watchdog of American liberties. How im¬ 
portant that role is, is demonstrated anew every 
time European Communists take over another 
country and instantly muzzle press and radio. 

In 11 states, the press has such protection by law. 
These states are Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Cali¬ 
fornia, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Montana, 
New Jersey, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

Such legislation is wise, necessary and forward- 
looking, we believe; and we’d like to see it adopted 
in all the other states as fast as may be. Publications 
which do not enjoy the protection of these “con¬ 
fidence laws,” as they are called, are in considerable 
measure handicapped when it comes to discharging 
their duty to the people. 


# 

. . . WE’D BETTER DROP “UNCLE JOE” :Ever since 
the middle of the World War II or thereabouts, a 
lot of Americans have had a feeling that Joseph 
Stalin, dictator of Communist Russia, is actually a 
nice old guy who rather likes us and wants to get 
along with us, no matter what the hard-boiled clique 
of Reds around him says or does, A lot of us have 
been affectionately or amusedly calling Stalin 
“Uncle Joe.” 

The nickname and the Stalin-benevolence legend 
had both better be heaved over the side now, we 
think, in the interest of clear thinking. 

If any proof were needed that Stalin is just like 
his Kremlin pals as regards expansionism and power 
politics, that proof was forthcoming when Stalin 
wrote with his own fair hand the historic letter sum¬ 


moning little Finland to move in behind 
Curtain and be darn quick about it. 

Stalin, of course, has been directing] 
Russian moves right along. As long as he 
health he’s the boss in Soviet Russia, anl 
his government does or his emissaries sal 
or said without his approval. He is smal 
to try to lull the Western nations with a| 
words now and then; but those words don 
thing, as all of us should have realized lorl 

If we’ll just quit calling this Red grab-ar! 
Joe and take to seeing him for what he il 
ourselves a large favor in the matter of | 
our thinking about Soviet Russia and 
clarified. 


. . . THAT HEART FEAR IS FOOLISH: Mayc 
O’Dwyer, of New York City, recently] 
doubtless by no wish of his own, acted oi 
on the subject of heart trouble which 
people would do well to ponder. 

Not feeling too chipper after more than 
of grueling work, Mr. O’Dwyer consul 
doctors. They found his heart to be not il 
of shape, and prescribed a long vacation.] 
assured that if he would follow this a 
organ would return to normal—that thei 
permanent impairment. 

Well, suppose the New York mayor 
what too many people do when they sui| 
have heart trouble—worried about it seer 
nified the matter in his mind, steered clear < 
for fear of what they might discover 
chest. The chances are that a valuatl 
servant would have worked up a serious 
dition, or a serious something else, whi 
have cut him down too soon. 

It’s plain foolish not to consult a doctor | 
don’t feel up to par, because you’re af; 
diagnosis. It’s especially foolish whd 
worried about your heart, because there ar 
symptoms which many laymen think indi 
trouble but actually don’t. A chest pain 
the heart, for example, is generally no sig 
disease. 

How’ve you been feeling recently 
dodging the doctor and thereby being a d 
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smile wins role in Paramount’s "My Own True Love”— 


The smile that wins 
is the Pepsodent Smile! 



■ via Hendrix, Paramount Starlet, plays a leading 
- e i Paramount’s new picture, "My Own True Love.’ 

up. has smiled her way through only four pictures, 
<. t je’s hailed by movie critics and fans alike as one of 
m far’s best bets for stardom. She was a junior high 
mu} student in Jacksonville, Florida, when a talent 

* ^discovered her in a local "little theater’’ play. He 

* it er to Hollywood for a screen test and she stayed . . . 
PQt contract! Wanda’s smile is as bright as her future — 

>♦ pepsodent Smile! "I’ve used Pepsodent Tooth Paste 
c my 'little theater’ days,’’ Wanda says, "and I 
■i n’t change now!" 


ou havp a winning smile? If Pepsodent 

• f Paste ha 9 helped your smile and career —send 
oicture and 9 tory to Pep 9 odent, 141 W. Jackson 
’Chicago 4, Ill. If used in our advertising you 
^jceive professional model fees. 


any other tooth paste! 


You’ll find people all over America agree with Wanda Hendrix. 
New Pepsodent with Irium is their 3-to-l favorite for brighter 
smiles. In recent tests, families from coast to coast were asked 
to compare New Pepsodent Tooth Paste with the brands they’d 
been using at home. By an overwhelming majority ... by an 
average of 3 to 1 . . . they preferred New Pepsodent over any 
other leading brand they tried! 

Yes, Pepsodent Won 3 to 1 for its cool, minty flavor ... for 
making breath cleaner, teeth brighter! For the safety of your smile 
use Pepsodent tivice a day—see your dentist twice a year! 


Another fine product of lever Brothers Company 


Wins 3 to 1 


! 
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Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
and Liberty Films present 

SPENCER TRACY 
KATHARINE HEPBURN 
VAN JOHNSON 

ANGELA ADOLPHE LEWIS 

LANSBURY . MENJOU • STONE 
in FRANK CAPRA’S 

STATE OF THE UNION 

Based on the Play by Howard Lindsay and 
Russel Crouse 

Screen Play by Anthony Veiller and Myles Connolly 
Associate Producer Anthony Veiller 
Produced and Directed by FRANK CAPRA 
A METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER PICTURE 



With anticipation whetted by advance re¬ 
ports, we sat in the projection room and had 
served up to us a perfect screen dish. The 
recipe: Take big stage hit by big authors, 
season with big stars, trust cooking to emi¬ 
nent chef Frank Capra, serve in M-G-M 
manner. The result: “State Of The Union” 
—piping hot! 

Liberty Films produced this picture on 
the M-G-M lot for M-G-M distribution and 
it emerges as about the most exciting movie 
ever made, as topical as today’s newspaper, 
as comical as a circus with a plot, as in¬ 
tensely romantic as the elopement of a 
beautiful couple. In response to queries 
“How is the State Of The Union?”, the 
answer is “It’s Great.” 

Spencer Tracy plays the famous part, 
which has been toured in the flesh from 
coast to coast. And he plays it, as they say, 
to the hilt. Is there a greater actor today 
than Mr. Tracy? We doubt if there is. Kath¬ 
arine Hepburn plays the woman who fights 
for love and family. Never has anyone seen 
this actress show more evidence of a unique 
talent than in this performance. It is a 
flower-sending job. 

Van Johnson as the press agent is so good 
that we suggest M-G-M hire him to adver¬ 
tise the “State Of The Union.” Angela 
Lansbury as the famous publisher—impor¬ 
tant. Adolphe Menjou as the campaign 
manager—dynamic. Lewis Stone as the great 
Thorndyke—stirring. Very astute examples 
of casting. 

Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse, 
should be more than pleased with the won¬ 
derful adaptation which Producer and Di¬ 
rector Capra has made of their play. They 
will be equally pleased with the sparkling 
screen version written by Anthony Veiller 
and Myles Connolly. 

Let us state it very briefly—“State Of 
The Union” is the “must” picture of 1948. 


ALBERT E. WINGER, President 
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SHADOW OF FU MANCHU By SAX ROHMER 13 

Serial Story. The first of six parts. 

THE MAN WHO WENT BACK By ROBERT EASTON 18 
Hoiv Private Blixen lost his war and won it back again. 

WHO’LL SIT WITH THE BABY SITTER? 

By EVERETT M. WEBBER 24 

She started her hope chest as soon as the guy moved next door. 

MY FRIEND JOSEPH By NEIL PATERSON 28 

Serial Story. Conclusion. 
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THE WEEK’S MAI I’/ 


MISLED 




Dear Editor: Who is the dolt who 
ferred, in your issue of April 24th. to M 
late Dr. Walter Damrosch”? Dr. 
rosch is still very much alive. 

F. O. S., New York 


i 


% 


Dr, Dam roseh is, at 86, a good deal m 
alive than the upstart who captioned 
photograph. Collier's extends its apt 
gies to Dr. Darn rosch and a sharp rap 
the baton to its erring editor. 
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CODE OF THE WEST By EUSTACE COCKRELL 40 

When men were men, and women were as tricky as ever. 
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COVER By VINCENT GUISE 


Dear Sir: Of all the unadulterated bun 
ever read, Horror in the Nursery by Juc 
Crist was the limit (Mar. 27th). 1, my t 
brothers and most of the people I kn 
have practically grown up on comic bo. 
and, as far as I know, none of us have e 
killed anyone, stolen anything or gr 
hypodermics with fountain pens. 

Harry J. Schwalb, Miami, 1 

. . . Why don’t parents wake up? 

Gene Thomas, Dallas, Te; 

. . . Unthinking parents may read the 
tide and launch an attack on the com 
I suggest that first they put their o 
homes in order, being sure that love, 
derstanding and security are there. 

Since the story of Jack the Giant K\. 
appeared, action, excitement and a t 2 
for blood have been enjoyed by child 
and adults. Some papas read murder m 
teries, I am told. Parents, teachers i 
librarians must meet that need for an 
terest in so-called good thrillers before t 
ing away the bad upon which children 
now feeding. Mrs. Dale Morris 

San Antonio, Te 

. . . The great majority of comic book: 
viciously undermining every moral cone 
of our society in the most effective I 
loathsome way possible—by infecting < 
corrupting our children’s minds. 

If the parents can't prevent this n 
seous flood from entering their homes, 1: 
enforcement agencies must. 

Richard L. Van Zele, Iowa City, lc 

... As an editor, 1 am inherently oppo 
to any legislative control of the pres 
even a bad press. Self-policing of 
comic-book field is good, but vague. I ^ 
of all is intelligent parental guida 
toward sound reading habits. 

C. G. Hicks, New York, N. 

(Continued on page 78J ■f it 
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40 Years Growth in 2 Years 


ft* 




■ h telephone was forty years old before there 
•— f>ix million Bell telephones in this country. 
" 'there are twenty-nine million. The last six 
I In have been added since these little tots 
•room — in about two years instead of fort)’. 


t rowth is not the only measure of the in- 
* ad value of your telephone service. Many 
newdevelopnients, worked out in Bell Tele- 
phoe Laboratories and now being put into serv¬ 
ice ^ your telephone company, are extending 
its sjpe and usefulness. 


There is the extension of telephone sendee to 
automobiles, trucks, busses, boats, trains and 
airplanes. 

There is the $200,000,000 program to extend 
and improve service in rural areas. Today there 
are 50% more rural telephones than when the 
war ended. 

Then there is coaxial cable, no thicker than your 
wrist, which can carry 1800 Long Distance calls 
at one time. And along with it is a new system for 
transmitting telephone conversations by super¬ 


high-frequency radio waves. Both are designed 
so they can be used for Television as well as 
Long Distance calls. 

And research on new electronic devices, now 
underway in Bell Telephone Laboratories, brings 
still wider horizons of electrical communication 
within view. 

It’s all a part of progress and our constant effort 
to make telephone service better and more use¬ 
ful for every telephone user. 

BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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SPORTS 


OLD ARM AND A HALF 


BY BILL FAY 


OBODY begrudged Ed Fur- 
gol his 6 and 4 triumph in the 
final round of the 1945 North 
and South amateur golf tournament. 
It was one of those warm, human- 
interest stories. 

When Furgol announced that he 
was turning professional to chal¬ 
lenge the Hogans, the Nelsons and 
the Sneads—well, even Ed's best 
friends told him it was a crazy idea. 
After all, Ed's left arm was 10 inches 
shorter than his right. He couldn’t 
bend his left elbow—smashed 15 
years before in a childhood accident 
(Ed fell off a playground swing two 
weeks after his tenth birthday). 
Worse, you could encircle his upper 
arm—between smashed elbow and 
shoulder—with your thumb and fore¬ 
finger. The muscle had wasted away. 

Only Ed's pert, brown-haired bride 
approved. “We'll go to a few tourna¬ 
ments," Helen decided. "If we win 
some money—fine. If we don't, we 
can always call it a honeymoon.” 

It's been quite a honeymoon. Ed 
and Helen have driven 175,000 miles 
on the pro golf circuit the last three 
years. They've never stayed anywhere 
longer than two weeks and Ed has 
done remarkably well against the Ho¬ 
gans and the Demarets. Old Arm and 
a Half (as the pros call him) earned 
$14,167 last year by averaging 70.67 
strokes for 104 tournament rounds. 
Only five pros—Locke, Demaret, Ho¬ 
gan, Oliver, Palmer—did better. 

Ed's powerful right arm compen¬ 
sates for his withered left. He swings 
the heaviest driver in big-league golf 
—I5i ounces. “That’s about two 


ounces heavier than average,” Ed ex¬ 
plained at the recent Masters’ tourna¬ 
ment, “because 1 build up my club 
handles with gauze and tape to make 
a thicker grip for my overlapping 
right hand. The grip of my driver is 
thicker than a baseball bat handle. 

“1 need that thickness, because I 
don't have much ‘feel' in my left hand 
and have to grab the club extra hard 
with my right—look here!" He held 
up his hands, thumbs together. The 
left thumb—squeezed thin by years 
of practice was half an inch longer 
than the right. 

It costs a lot of money to play tour¬ 
nament golf. Expenses average $250 
a week. Ben Hogan spent $15,000 to 
win $20,000 last year. The Furgols 
netted less than $1,000 of Ed’s $14,000 
prize money. "We aren't extrava¬ 
gant,” Helen said, "but still the money 
goes out in a hundred ways. For in¬ 
stance, caddy fees run from $30 to 
$50 a week, and we wear out a new 
car every year.” 

The pros figure that Ed is overdue 
to win a big tournament—perhaps the 
National Open. That would be some¬ 
thing new—a national champion 
whose left hand never knows what 
his right hand is doing. 

» 

• Dizzy Dean’s description of 
Johnny Mize, the New York Giant’s 
home-run slugger: “When he hits that 
ball, sawdust comes outta the bat.” 

• The best day’s work turned in by a 
track athlete? You'll have to rum¬ 
mage through the record books for a 
long time to find one that compares 


with Jesse Owens’ performance at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, the afternoon 
of May 25, 1935, when Jesse broke 
three world records. He broad- 
jumped 26 feet, 8} inches; sprinted 
220 yards in :20.3: and skimmed the 
220-yard low' hurdles in :22.6. 

Owens' broad jump startled the ex¬ 
perts. Many of them predicted the 
mark would stand forever. But for¬ 
ever is seldom more than a decade in 
sports. Another lithe Negro jumper 
—Willie Steele of San Diego State 
College—is poised to break Owens’ 
mark. Every time Willie takes off 
there's a possibility he may soar 27 
feet. 

Willie traveled 26 feet, 6 inches at 
Salt Lake City last'June. He did it 
with a wrenched left side which kept 
him from the practice pit for five 
weeks prior to the N.C.A.A. meet. 
What’s more, Willie miscalculated 
and left the ground four inches in 
front of the take-off board—actually, 
he jumped 26 feet, 10 inches. 

Steele’s soaring secret is his long, 
unorthodox take-off run: 168 feet. 
Most jumpers run between 115 and 
125 feet. Owens—a man of great ac¬ 
celeration—raced only 107 feet be¬ 
fore hitting the take-off board. 

© The East has not produced a na¬ 
tional tennis champion since Bill Til- 
den won the men’s singles in 1929. 
You can’t find a bona fide Eastern res¬ 
ident among the first 10 men in the 
1947 amateur'rankings. Yet every im¬ 
portant tournament and Davis Cup 
match during the 1948 season will 
take place before Eastern galleries— 



During the Charlotte (North Carolina) Country Club tournament, Ed Furgol is besieged by youthful autograph collectors 



thanks to the political cunning of the 
Eastern officials who dominate the 
United States Lawn Tennis Associa¬ 
tion. The situation isn't new. It hap¬ 
pens every year. 

Eastern officials excuse their mo¬ 
nopoly with the stock phrase: "Grass 
is the only true test of championship 
tennis.” It’s a convenient explanation, 
because there are only a few' grass 
courts west of Philadelphia, but it 
simply isn't true. Ninety per cent of 
the world’s best players come from 
California. They learn to play cham¬ 
pionship tennis on cement, and they 
will tell you that cement is a more 
consistent surface than grass. 

Protests are futile, however, be¬ 
cause the Eastern dictators swing a 
legislative blackjack which forces Cal¬ 
ifornians to compete on grass during 
the choice tournament months—July 
and August. The dictators on the 
ranking committees rate the players 
primarily on grass-court results. 

Tennis is the only major sport 
which fails to rotate the site of cham¬ 
pionship events on a national basis. 
Only tennis—dominated by a clique 
of Eastern officials—reserves its finest 
tournaments year after year for small, 
socialite galleries at Rye, Seabright, 
Southampton, etc. 

The best thing that could happen to 
tennis would be for all the Califor¬ 
nians to stay home this year, or—bet¬ 
ter still—for the Californians to pass 
up Eastern grass courts and compete 
in summer tournament in the Middle 
West, South and Far West. Then the 
ranking committee would be forced 
to rate the players on clay- and hard- 
court results—fair enough, because 
99.99 per cent of the nation’s tennis 
is played on clay and cement. Also, 
the sections which produce the out¬ 
standing players w'ould have an op¬ 
portunity—finally—to watch those 
players in championship competition. 

• John L. Sullivan knocked out Jake 
Kilrain in the 75th round of the last 
bare-knuckle championship fight at 
Richburg, Mississippi, July 8, 1889. 
The Boston Strong Boy, who could 
punch or drink with either hand, al¬ 
most lost his heavyweight title when 
he swallowed a mixture of tea and 
whisky at the end of the 40th round. 
A ringsider reported: “Sullivan’s 
stomach rejected the tea but accepted 
the whisky.^ 

Boxing was a bloody, illegal specta¬ 
cle in Sullivan’s era, but it w ? as supe¬ 
rior to modern, legal,, gloved fighting 
in one important respect—nobody got 
killed. The bare-knuckle brawlers 
could cut and stun, but they could not 
hit hard enough to kill. Modern fight¬ 
ers can hit hard enough to kill be¬ 
cause they punch harder with taped, 
gloved fists. Proof: There have been 
nine ring fatalities in the last tw'o 
years. Boxing historians have been 
unable to discover a single death 
traceable to bare-knuckle fighting. 

© Mule-eared Talon, winner of the 
$102,500 Santa Anita handicap, 
w f ould not look out of place in front 
of a milk wagon. The shaggy South 
American horse was shipped to this 
country in company with a sleek lead 
pony. On arrival, Talon was tied to 
a tree overnight by an inexperienced 
groom. The handsome pony dined on 
warm mash and carrots in a com¬ 
fortable stall. 

PHOTOGRAPH FOR COLLIER'S BY 
HY PESKIN 








It’s Futuramic in more than style . . . this smart new Oldsmobile " 98 ” Convertible. Touch a knob . . . the top goes up or down. Push 
a button . . . the windows raise or lower. Another simple control . . . the front seat adjusts itself automatically. And when you take 
the wheel, what a Futuramic thrill is in store for you! You never push a clutch — never shift gears—as GM Hydra-Matic Drive takes 
over. And if, for safety’s sake, you need an extra burst of pick-up, just step down on the accelerator all the way and . . . presto! . . . 
"Whirlaway” goes into action. This />/us-performance feature of Hydra-Matic Drive gives you thrills such as you have never known! 
(Hydra-Matic Drive is available at extra cost in all new Oldsmobile models—both the Futuramic " 98 ” and the Dynamic " 60 ” and " 70 .”) 
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1 MORE DOCTORS 

who Specialize in care of the skin 

USE 

MENNEN LATHER SHAVE 

than any offier 
brand * 

Helps Make Beard $ 

Up to 47% Softer 

■for Shading 

0 According "to nationwide- surveys 


! s. 


HELPS HEAL 
RAZOR NICKS, T00( 


Lucky Me, YOU Use 
MENNEM SKIN BRACER 


MENNEN Gives Von 
SMOOTH SHA1/ES THAT KEEP 
VOW PRESENTABLE LONGER 







The most famous of American 
“rain makers” was C. M. Hatfield, 
who, between 1903 and 1928, fulfilled 
virtually all of some 500 contracts to 
produce rain for parched farms and 
cities in southern California and re¬ 
ceived more than $500,000 for his 
services. Hatfield claimed that he 
simply released the fumes of secret 
chemicals contained in tanks he set 
up in the area under contract; and the 
public believed him because at least a 
little rain would almost invariably fall 
there within the time guaranteed. 
Finally, a noted scientist disclosed 
that Hatfield’s success was due, not to 
fumes, but to his ability to determine, 
from weather charts, where and when 
it was quite likely to rain during the 
dry season from May to November. 
By accepting or rejecting a contract on 
the basis of these facts and by de¬ 
manding 30 or 60 days in which to 
carry out his agreement, Mr. Hatfield 
rarely failed. 

A new radio-set gadget, which may 
appeal to listeners who like to hear 
nothing but music, automatically 
fades out a program while the an¬ 
nouncer or anyone else is talking. As 
the device can distinguish only be¬ 
tween speech and music, however, it is 
unable to tune out singing com¬ 
mercials. 

Criminologists in various parts of . 
the world have developed some 75 
systems of classifying and filing finger¬ 
prints. Of this number, the 51 most 
widely used are described in a book 
on this subject published, not long 
ago, in California. 

Deaf Americans were the first to 
enjoy “talking” motion pictures which 
were made especially for them in the 
sign language as early as 1910, or 16 
years before the film industry began 
producing movies with sound .—By 
Robert M . Greenmun , Worthington , 
Ohio. 

In the past five years, women have 
been employed in all but three of the 
451 occupations listed by the U.S. 
Census Bureau—firemen in municipal 
fire departments, and engineers and 
firemen on railroad locomotives. 


Unlike wet insecticides that, when 
sprayed, settle only on exposed sur¬ 
faces, a new exterminating agent is a 
dense fog—generated by equipment 
on a small truck—whose tiny parti¬ 
cles, being dry and extremely light in 
weight, float into crevices, holes and 
other unreachable places. As it is ef¬ 
fective in ridding outdoor areas of 
flies and mosquitoes, the method has 
already been adopted by a number of 
race tracks, ball parks and summer 
camps. 


The escape of seven prisoners from 
Leavenworth Penitentiary on Decem¬ 
ber 11, 1931, was planned and carried 
out so well that detectives worked 
weeks before learning how the crimi¬ 
nals obtained the guns, bullets and 
dynamite bombs found on them 
when retaken, four alive and three 
dead, shortly after the break. Two of 
these inmates who worked in the shoe 
factory had discovered a paste they 
used came in barrels that, for an un¬ 
known reason, were not opened and 
searched at the prison gate. Following 
their smuggled instructions, an outside 
friend went to St. Louis and bought 
a barrel of the paste from the manu¬ 
facturer, addressed it with a duplicate 
stencil and then, posing as an em¬ 
ployee of the firm, shipped it to Leav¬ 
enworth. Within a few hours after the 
barrel’s arrival, *the two plotters had 
maneuvered it to an unused part of the 
storehouse, removed the weapons and 
ammunition, and destroyed the barrel 
and all evidence connected with it. 




Probably no other Broadway angel 
ever lost half as much money backing 
a show as Edgar B. Davis, a Texas oil 
magnate, who financed the writing 
and production of The Ladder in New 
York in 1926. Although the play, 
which dealt with reincarnation, was a 
complete failure, Davis so believed in 
its moral message that he kept the 
show running for more than two 
years, a whim that cost him $1,300,- 
000 . 
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Ten dollars will be paifl fur each fact ac¬ 
cepted for this column. Contributions must 
be accompanied by their source of informa¬ 
tion. Address Keep Up With the World, 
Collier’s, 250 Park Avc., New York (17). 
N. Y. This column is copyrighted and no 
Items may be reproduced without permission 
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If you don't like bumps 

...have your 
shock absorbers 
repaired at your local 
United Motors Service station 

Take the jolts and jars out of your car . . . and replace them 
with a gliding, cradled ride that’s smooth as velvet. Often, 
you know*, it’s just a matter of adding fluid to your shocks, 
or repairing worn linkage. Even if you need new shock ab¬ 
sorbers, you’ll find that new Delco shocks cost less than you 
expect . . . and will more than repay you with new riding com¬ 
fort, safety and enjoyment. Let the United Motors man check 
your shock absorbers today. He’s the man to see for friendly 
service with original-equipment parts. 



LOOK FOR 
THIS SIGN 


NIT E 


BERVIC 


AfOTO'P.S 



IT’S RIGHT 
NEARBY 


Selected independent automotive service stations are authorized by 

UNITED MOTORS SERVICE 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


to display the sign 

DELCO Batttrles 
AC Fuel Pumps, Gauges 
and Speedometers 
INLITE Brake Lining 
SAGINAW Jacks 
DELCO Radio Parts 
HYATT Roller Bearings 


above and to sell and 

DELCO Auto Radios 
DUREX Gasoline Filters 
HARRISON Heaters 
DELCO Hame Radios 
NEW DEPARTURE 
Ball Bearings 
HARRISON Thermostats 


service these products: 

DELCO Shack Absorbers 
GUIDE Lamps 
DELCO-REMY Starting, 
Lighting and Ignition 
KLAXON Horns 
HARRISON Radiators 
DELCO Hydraulic Brakes 



Mrs. (and Mr.) Ernest Lehman adorn a rocky point at Pruvincetown, Mass. 


E rnest lehman wants it to 

be known his short short 
story, Clear Havana Filler 
(p. 64), is in no way autobiographical. 
“In the first place," he points out, “I 
don’t smoke cigarl Second, I’m not 
contemplating getting rid of my wife. 

“In support of point one, I can if 
necessary call on Mr. Patrick, propri¬ 
etor of the cigar store in Province- 
town, Massachusetts, where the story 
was written. He should be able to re¬ 
call the day, last September, when a 
desperate author bicycled into town 
between the teeth of a nor’easter, to 
harry him with questions about cigars, 
after said author had discovered he’d 
written a story about clear Havana 
fillers, entitled Clear Havana Filler, 
without really knowing what in hell 
was Tneant by the expression ‘clear 
Havana filler.’ 

“To support my second point,” Mr. 
Lehman concludes, “I am enclosing a 
picture of my wife. The guy with her 
is me.” 

T HE author of Code of the West 
(p. 40), Eustace Cockrell, says he’s 
from Warrensburg, Missouri, where 
his early years were spent in mortal 
combat with education. “I was, how¬ 
ever, one of the best pool players in 
town in the winter of 1927,” he boasts. 
“Later I tarried briefly with a road- 
construction outfit, farmed, worked in 
two political campaigns, and for a 
publicity man in New York (he was 
my brother-in-law) and 
for the U.S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey (no rela¬ 
tion). 

“But it was no use,” he 
sums up. “I had a sister 
who had married a writer, 
another sister who was a 
writer, and married to an¬ 
other writer. They told 
me it was nice work if 
you could get it and I was 
gullible. Well, I still think 
it’s nice work.” 

R obert o. easton 

_ last appeared in Col¬ 
lier's with the short story 
Bonaparte McPhail (Aug. 

26, '44), and had what he 
calls the doubtful pleasure of reading 
it on a rainy hilltop at Nancy, France, 
in October '44, when 3rd Army Head¬ 
quarters was stationed there. Mr. 
Easton, who is thirty-two and from 
San Francisco, joined up in 1942 with 
the Field Artillery and Tank Destroy¬ 
ers, later changing to the infantry, or 
dogfaces, to see Germany on foot. 
Prior to that, Mr. Easton got himself 
educated on both coasts, including 
Harvard. 

Since his discharge in ’46, Mr. Eas¬ 
ton has been editing and copublishing 
the Lampasas Dispatch, a semiweekly 
paper smack in the geographical cen¬ 
ter of Texas. He has also been getting 


air for a new radio station. In his 
spare time he plays with his three 
daughters and does all the writing he 
can. 

Of The Man Who Went Back 
(p. 18), he says, “It is in every sense a 
true story, based on experiences I had 
and persons I knew while a platoon 
leader with the 29th Infantry. I am 
sorry it doesn't do fuller justice to 
those living and dead whose story I 
have tried to tell.” 

W HILE on an extended reporto- 
rial junket behind the Iron Cur¬ 
tain to Russia, Alexander Kendrick 
wrung Hate—With Russian Dressing 
(p. 20) from personal experiences. 

A Philadelphian, Mr. Kendrick 
worked on the news, editorial and 
literary sides for the Philadelphia In¬ 
quirer for some time, receiving a na¬ 
tional award during the war for an 
editorial series called What Are We 
Fighting For? He has also spent a 
Neiman Year at Harvard on a fellow¬ 
ship to study government, economics 
and history. Right now he's in Paris 
standing by for crises for both radio 
and press. 

F ROM Seedlands, Coupar Angus, 
Perthshire, Neil Paterson (My 
Friend Joseph, p. 28) advises us that 
he's a Scot, an Edinburgh University 
M.A., thirty-two, and married. He 
professes no chitchat about his early 
days as a cowpuncher. dish wrassler, 
underground motorman 
and copywriter, mainly 
because, except for six 
years in the Royal Navy, 
he's always been a pro 
writer. “The kind who 
sits in despair at his type¬ 
writer all day before stag¬ 
gering to bed to toss all 
night,” he points out. 

At the moment he’s 
toiling, he claims, like a 
Flaubert, on a 19th cen¬ 
tury novel to be called 
Thirza Gare. “It’s a fat, 
full-blooded, robustious 
rollick of a story, with a 
vile and arrogant will of 
its own,” he says. “It 
knows damned well that 
I’m out to tailor it into a neat best 
seller of 200,000 words, but it goes 
right on. ... If I live to finish it, I 
mean to come to America for a grilled 
steak and some new underwear.” 

This week's cover: Mystery Girl. As 
an extra helping of Sax for the new 
Rohmer serial, Artist Vincent Guise 
chose Lillian Brokal, Conover model, 
to pose in the mood macabre. She 
lives in New Jersey, is married, and 
has had Hollywood offers. She had a 
hard time looking horrified for Mr. 
Guise because she and her husband 
had on that day finally found an 
apartment.. . . Ted Shane 



Robert O. Easton 
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The Mallory Baku—$10. Others , $7.50 to $15. 

HE: The Mallory Baku, eh? Gosh, it’s light—weighs only two ounces, you say? 
Hmmm... 


ts 

0 


SHE: And don’t overlook, ray handsome heart throb, how that jaunty oyster 
band sets off your brand-new tan! 



The Mallory Pana-Twist—$7.50. Other Mallory “ Panas ” $6 to $20. 


HE: Dad always used to wear a Panama—but he never had one like this! Spark 
to that gay tropical band, will you, dear? Quick—what’s the verdict? 

SHE: Just a little more tilt—there! Now you look like a millionaire playboy if I 
ever saw one! 



His hat's The Mallory Nassau Palm—$5. 

HE: On the other hand, this nifty cocoanut palm is mi-i-ighty tempting! Comes 
in half a dozen colors? Let’s see ’em all! 

SHE: That one’s almost too attractive, if you ask me—unless you'll agree to take 
me along whenever you wear it! 



The Mallory Sailor Straw—$5. Others , $5 to $7.50. Hers , a Mallory too , is The Bonny—$11.95. 


HE: Ah, the famous Mallory Sailor Straw—with the spiffy new narrow band! And, 
like all the rest, it’s Cravenette showerproofed! Lady, I give up—you decide! 


SHE: They’re all so handsome, let’s leave it to the daisy in your buttonhole. Baku, 
Pana-Twist, Nassau, Sailor —Baku, Pana-Twist... 












































INSTALL IT YOURSELF 


a lew minutes does it • . and 

SAVE FUEL 


Here is amazing good news for every homeowner or home 
renter with automatic heat in his home. With a continuing 
fuel shortage staring the nation in the face, and with mount¬ 
ing fuel prices, Honeywell engineers went to work to help 
solve the double problem. Result, Honeywell announces the 
new "Plug-In” Chronotherm with its fuel-saving, comfort-giving 
features—and you can connect it yourself in a few minutes! 
This remarkable electric clock thermostat actually cuts your 
fuel bill 10% or more each season. For instance, if your average 
bill is $150, the "Plug-In” Chronotherm can save you $15 or 
more—if it is $200, the savings can be $20 or more, and so on. 
In other words, Chronotherm pays for itself and then keeps 
on saving for you, year after year. 


$ 


362 ° 


TAKE IT WITH YOU 
IF YOU MOVE 


FED. TAX INCL. 


At this point, we know you have two questions: 

First:— "How does Chronotherm do it?” 

ANSWER: — It automatically lowers your heating plant to a fuel-saving 
temperature at night, while you are sleeping. Then, again automatically, 
it brings your house back to cozy daytime comfort before you get up in the 
morning. Lowering the temperature at night, when you don't need so much 
heat, saves fuel. Connect the Chronotherm according to directions—that’s 
all you have to do. 

Second— "How do I get the new Chronotherm?” 

ANSWER: — Tell your heating dealer: *T want one of those new Honeywell 
"Plug-In” Chronotherms.” He will set the Chronotherm for your heating 
system and then you can follow the simple instructions. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 

"Plug-In” Chronotherms are now in production. We suggest 
you order now. 


T 

MINNEAPOLIS - HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY j 

2837 Fourth Avenue South • Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 



For the Whole Fuel-Saving Comfort Story 
of the New ff PLUG-IN" Chronotherm.... 

MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


Send me the fuel-saving, comfort story of the new " Plug-In” Chronotherm, 
telling how it con be eosily connected in o few minutes. 

Name___ 

Address_ _ 



City. 


Stote. 


L_ 







MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY • MINNEAPOLIS 8, MINNESOTA • CANADIAN PLANT • TORONTO 12, ONTARIO 

































W HO’S the redhead?” Nay- 
land Smith snapped. “The 
one lunching with that 
embassy attache.” 

“Which table?” 

“Half right. Where I’m looking.” 
Harkness, who had been briefed 
by Washington to meet the dynamic 
visitor, was already experiencing 
nerve strain. Sir Denis Navland 
Smith, ex-chief of the Criminal Inves¬ 
tigation Department of Scotland 
Yard, spoke like a Bren gun firing, 
and thought and moved so swiftly 
that his society, if stimulating, was 
exhausting. 

Turning, as if to light a cigar, Hark¬ 
ness presently discovered the diplo¬ 
mat's table. The grill was full, but 

Collier's lor May 8, 1948 


he knew the attach^ by sight. He 
turned back again, dropping a match 
in a tray. “Don’t know. Never seen 
her before.” 

“Haven’t you? / have!” 

“Is she important, Sir Denis?” 

“A woman who looks like that is 
always important. Yes, I know her. 
But I haven’t quite placed her.” 

Nayland Smith refilled his coffee 
cup, glanced reluctantly at a brier pipe 
which appeared to have been rescued 
from a blast furnace, and then put it 
back in his pocket. He selected a ciga¬ 
rette. 

“You don’t think she’s a Russian?” 
Harkness suggested. 

“I know she isn’t.” 

Smith surveyed the crowded, pan- 


SHADOW OF FD MANEHU 


BY SAX ROHMER 


An old enemy of Western civilization returns in se¬ 
cret to America—and confronts the evil forces at work 
in our midst with a sinister conspiracy of his own 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. C. BEALL 
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eled room. It buzzed like an aviary. 
Businessmen predominated. Deals of 
one sort or another hung in the 
smoke-laden air. Nearly all these 
men were talking about how to make 
money. And nearly all the women 
were talking about how to spend it. 

But not the graceful girl with that 
glowing hair. He wondered what she 
was talking about. Her companion 
appeared to be absorbed, either in 
what she was saying or in the way she 
said it. 

AND while Nayland Smith studied 
ilmany faces, Harkness studied 
Nayland Smith. 

He had met him only once before, 
and since then the years had silvered 
his hair more than ever, but had done 
nothing to disturb its crisp virility. 
The lean, brown face might be a trifle 
more lined. It was a grim face. 

He spoke suddenly. 

“Strange to reflect,” he said, “that 
these people, wrapped up, airtight, in 
their own trifling affairs, are sitting on 
top of a smoldering volcano.” 

“You really think so?” 

“I know it. Why has a certain 
power sent all its star agents to the 
United States? What are they trying 
to find out?” 

“Secret of the atom bomb?” 

“Rot! There’s no secret about it. 
You know that as well as I do. No. 
It’s something else.” 

- “England seems to be pretty busy.” 

“England has lost two cabinet min¬ 
isters, mysteriously, in the past few 
months.” All the time Smith’s glance 
had been straying in the direction of 
a certain party and suddenly he 
rapped, “Right! Thought I was. Now 
I’m sure! This is my lucky day.” 

“Sure of what?” Harkness was star¬ 
tled. 

“Man at the next table. Our diplo¬ 
matic acquaintance and his charming 
friend are being covered.” 

Harkness craned around again. 
“You mean the sallow man?” 

“Sallow? He’s Burmese! They’re 
not all Communists, you know.” 

Harkness stared at his cigar, as if 
seeking to concentrate. 

“You’re more than several steps 
beyond me. No doubt your informa¬ 
tion is away ahead of mine. But, 
quite honestly, I don’t understand.” 

Nayland Smith met the glance of 
Harkness’ frank hazel eyes, and nod¬ 
ded sympathetically. 

“My fault. I think aloud. Bad 
habit. There’s hardly time to explain, 
now. Look! They’re going! Have 
the redhead covered. Detail another 
man to keep the Burmese scout in 
sight. Report to me, here. Suite 1236.”' 

The auburn-haired girl was walking 
toward the exit. She wore a plain suit 
and a simple hat. Her companion 
followed. 

Coming out onto Forty-sixth Street, 
Harkness exchanged a word with a 
man who was talking to a hotel porter. 
The man nodded and moved away. ... 

Manhattan danced on. Well-fed 
males returned to their offices to con¬ 
sider further projects for making 
more dollars. Females headed for the 
glamorous shops on Fifth Avenue, the 
great bazaar of the New World. 

In certain capitals of the Old 
World, men and women looked, hag¬ 
gard-eyed, into empty shops and re¬ 
turned to empty larders. 

Nayland Smith, watching a car. 
move from the front of the hotel, 
closely followed by another, prayed 
that Manhattan’s dance might not be 
a dance |f de.£th. * ^ - “*-■ 

Presently ne ste 
sedan parked farther af 





in charge of a chauffeur who looked 
like a policeman—and was one. After 
a few blocks Smith snapped: 

“Have we got a tail?” 

“Yes, sir,” the driver reported. 
“Three cars behind us, right now. 
Small delivery truck.” 

“Stop at the next drugstore. I'll 
check it.” 

When he got out and walked into 
the drugstore, the following truck 
passed, and then pulled in higher up. 

Nayland Smith came out again and 
they went on for two more blocks. 

“Right behind us,” the driver re¬ 
ported laconically. 

Smith took up a phone installed in 
the sedan and gave brief directions. 
As a result, long before he had 
reached his destination the truck was 
still following the sedan, but two traf¬ 
fic police were following the truck. 
He had been in the deputy commis¬ 
sioner's office on Centre Street only a 
few minutes before a police sergeant 
came in with the wanted details. 

The man had been pulled in on a 
technical offense and invited, firmly, 
to produce evidence of his identity. 
Smith glanced over the report. 

“H’m. American citizen. Born in 
Athens.” He looked up. “You’re 
checking his story that he was taking 
the truck to be repaired?” 

“Sure. Can’t find anything wrong 
with it. Very powerful engine for 
such a light outfit.” 

“Would be,” said Smith, dryly. “In¬ 
vestigate all his contacts. He mustn’t 
know. You have to find out who really 
employs him.” 

He spent a long time with the dep¬ 
uty commissioner, and gathered much 
useful data. He was in New York at 
the request of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, and had been given al¬ 
most autocratic powers by Washing¬ 
ton. When, finally, he left, he had two 
names penciled in his notebook. 

They were: Michael Frobisher, and 
Dr. Morris Craig, of the Huston Elec¬ 
tric Corporation’s research labora¬ 
tory. 

M ichael Frobisher, seated 

in an alcove in the library of his 
club, was clearly ill at ease. A big¬ 
boned, fleshy man, Frobisher had a 
powerful physique, with a fighting 
jaw, heavy brows—coal black in con¬ 
trast to nearly white hair—and deep- 
set eyes. 

There were only two other mem¬ 
bers in the library, but Frobisher’s 
eyes moved rapidly behind his news¬ 
paper as his glance switched from face 
to face in an oddly furtive manner. 

Overhanging part of the room, one 
of the finest of its kind in the city, was 
a gallery giving access to more books 
ranged on shelves above. A club serv¬ 
ant appeared in the gallery, moving 
very quietly—and Frobisher’s glance 
shot upward like an anxious search¬ 
light. It was recalled to the main floor 
by a voice. 

“Hullo, Frobisher! How’s your 
wife getting along?” 

Frobisher’s florid face momentarily 
lost color. Then, looking up from 
where he sat in a deep leather arm¬ 
chair, he saw that another member 
had come in—Dr. Pardoe. 

“Hullo, Pardoe!” He had himself 
in hand again. The deep tone was 
normal. “Quite startled me.” 

“So I saw.” Pardoe gave him a pro¬ 
fessional glance, and sat on the arm 
of a chair near Frobisher’s. “Been 
overdoing it a bit, haven’t you?” 

“Oh, I don’t say that. Doctor. Cer¬ 
tainly been kept pretty busy. Thanks 
£ for the inquiry about Stella. She’s 
^ greatly improved since she began the 
treatments you recommended.” 


“Good.” Dr. Pardoe smiled a dry 
smile. He was a sandy, dry man. 
“I’m not sure the professor isn’t a 
quack, but he seems to be successful 
with certain types of neuroses. You 
might try him yourself.” 

“What are you talking about?” Fro¬ 
bisher growled. “There’s nothing the 
matter with me.” 

“Isn't there?” The medical man 
looked him over coolly. “There will 
be if you don’t \watch your diet.” 
Pardoe was a vegetarian. “Why, your 
heart missed a beat when 1 spoke to 
you.” 

Frobisher held himself tightly in 
hand. His wife’s physician always ir¬ 
ritated him. 

“Let me tell you something.” His 
deep voice, although subdued, rum¬ 
bled around the now empty library. 
“This isn’t nerves. It's cold feet. An 
organization like the Huston Electric 
has got rivals. And rivals can get dan¬ 
gerous if they’re beaten. Someone’s 
tracking me around. Someone broke 
into Falling Waters one night last 
week. Went through my papers. I've 
seen the man. I'd know him again. I 
was followed right here to the*club to¬ 
day. That isn’t nerves, Doctor. And 
it doesn’t come from eating too much 
red meat!” * 

“H’m.” Irritating habit of Pardoe’s, 
that introductory cough. “I don’t dis¬ 
pute the fact of the burglary—” 

“Thanks a lot. And let me remind 
you: Stella doesn’t know, and doesn’t 
have to know.” 

“Oh, I see. Then the attempt is 
known only—” 

“Is known to my butler, Stein, and 
to me. It’s not an illusion. I’m still 
sane, even if I did have a beefsteak at 
lunch!” 

The physician raised his sandy 
brows. 

“I don’t doubt it, Frobisher. But 
had it occurred to you that your later 
impression of being followed—not an 
uncommon symptom—may derive 
from this single, concrete fact?” 

Frobisher didn’t reply, and Dr. 
Pardoe, who had been looking down 
at the carpet, now looked suddenly at 
Frobisher. 

His gaze was fixed upward again. 
He was watching the gallery. He 
spoke in a whisper. f 

“Pardoe! Look where I’m looking. 
Is that a club member?” 

Dr. Pardoe did as Frobisher re¬ 
quested. He saw a slight, black-clad 
figure in the gallery. The man had 
just replaced a vase on a shelf. Only 
the back of his head and shoulders 
could be seen. He moved away, his 
features still invisible. 

“Not a member known to me, per¬ 
sonally, Frobisher. But there are 
always new members, and guest mem¬ 
bers—” 

Michael Frobisher had bounded 
from his chair, and was crossing the 
library. 

“That’s some kind of Asiatic. I 
saw his face!” he shouted. “And I’m 
going to have a word with him!” 

Dr. Pardoe shook his head, took up 
a medical journal which he had 
dropped on the chair and made his 
way out. 

He was going down the steps when 
Michael Frobisher faced the club sec¬ 
retary, who had been sent for. 

“May I ask,” he growled, “since 
when Chinese have been admitted to 
membership?” 

“You surprise me, Mr. Frobisher. 
Your complaint is before me. I have 
a note here. If you wish it to go be¬ 
fore the committee, merely say the 
word. I can only assure you that not 
only have we no Asiatic members, 
honorary or otherwise, but no visitor 


such as you describe has been in the 
club. Furthermore, Mr. Frobisher, I 
am assured by the assistant librarian, 
who was last in the library gallery, 
that no one has been up there since.” 
Frobisher jumped to his feet. 

“Get Dr. Pardoe!” he directed. “He 
was with me. Get Dr. Pardoe.” 

But Dr. Pardoe had left the club. 

T HE research laboratory of the 
Huston Electric Corporation was 
on the thirty-sixth floor— the top floor 
—of the Huston Building. Dr. Craig’s 
office adjoined the laboratory proper 
which he could enter up three steps 
leading to a steel door. This door 
was always kept locked. 

Morris Craig, slight, clean-shaved 
and very agile, a man in his early 
thirties, had discarded his coat to 
work in shirt sleeves before a draw¬ 
ing desk. His dark brown hair, which 
he wore rather long, had a rebellious 
forelock that sometimes fell forward, 
so that brushing it back with his hand 
had become a mannerism. 

He had just paused for this purpose 
when the office door was thrown open 
and someone came in behind him. 

So absorbed was Craig that he paid 
no attention at first, until the heavy 
breathing of whoever had come in 
prompted him to turn, suddenly. 

“Mr. Frobisher!” 

Craig, who wore glasses when 
drawing or reading, but not other¬ 
wise, now removed them and jumped 
from his stool. 

“It’s all right, Craig.” Frobisher 
raised his hand in protest. “Sit down.” 

“But if I may say so, you look un¬ 
common fishy,” Craig remarked. 

His way of speech had a quality 
peculiarly English, and he had a tend¬ 
ency to drawl. Nothing in his man¬ 
ner suggested that Morris Craig was 
one of the most brilliant physicists 
Oxford University had ever turned 
out. He lighted a cigarette. 

Michael Frobisher remained on the 
chair just inside the door. But he was 
regaining color. Now he pulled a 
cigar from his breast pocket. 

“The blasted doctors tell me I eat 
too much and smoke too much,” he 
remarked “But I wouldn't want to 
live if I couldn’t do as I liked.” 

“May I ask what has upset you?” 
“Come to that in a minute. First— 
what news of the big job?” 

“Getting hot. I think the end’s in 
sight,” Craig said. 

“Fine. I want to talk to you about it. 
How’s the new secretary?” 

“Fine. Knows all the answers. Miss 
Lewis was a sad loss, but Miss Na¬ 
varre is a glad find.” 

“Well-^she’s got a Paris degree, and 
had two years with Professor Jen¬ 
nings. Suits me if she suits you.” 

Craig's youthful face lighted up. 
“Suits me to nine decimal places. 
Works like a pack mule. She ought to 
get out of town this week end.” 

“Bring her along up to Falling 
Waters. Few days of fresh air do her 
no harm.” 

“No.” Craig seemed to be hesi¬ 
tating. He returned to his desk. “But 
I shouldn’t quit this job until it’s 
finished.” 

He resumed his glasses and studied 
(Continued on page 44) 


In a dazzling, crackling flash, Nay 
land Smith saw a lump of solid stee 
not melt, but disintegrate, vanish! A 
pinch of gray powder alone remainec 
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LOW MAN ON THE 
WALLACE POLL 


Senator Glen Taylor, Henry’s running mate, is 
convinced he will be our next Vice-President 

BY FRANK GERVASI 



i 




H andsome m a blue suit, 

white shirt and striped tie, 
Glen Taylor looked more 
like the actor he was before Idaho 
sent him to the Senate in 1944 than 
the world-rescue politician he is try¬ 
ing to be. Taylor had just announced 
his decision to run for the Vice-Pres¬ 
idency on the third-party ticket with 
Henry Wallace. Now Glen pondered 
the reasons for his move. 

“This," said Taylor, “is the best 
job (the Senate) 1 ever had. Believe 
me I had to wrestle with my con¬ 
science before risking losing it. I 
knew 1 would probably kill my 
chances of being re-elected in 1950 if 
I threw in with Henry. I’m not a law¬ 
yer. I’ve been in show business all 
my life, living hand to mouth, often 
in debt. I can't leave the Senate and 
practice law, like most of these fel¬ 
lows do. It was a tough decision." 

The immediate reason, he went on, 
was the Marshall Plan. 

“1 had begun to feel very self-con¬ 
scious opposing the Marshall Plan 
practically single-handed," he said. 
“It was like talking against the wind. 
I figured that I might be wrong. So I 
went out and talked with people, even 
riding a horse from town to town to 
get publicity. The people came, in 
droves. After every speech I asked 
them to stand up and be counted if 
they agreed with me. They did, over¬ 
whelmingly. 

“Well I came back to Washington 
and decided to step out where I could 
do some good, maybe, in putting the 
brakes on the drift toward war." 

Washington insiders ascribe other 
reasons to the quondam Thespian’s 
leap astride the third-party horse be¬ 
hind Henry. The latter exhorted Tay¬ 
lor for weeks to run. 

“You’ve got to join me," Wallace 
begged Taylor on at least one occa¬ 
sion. “You won’t be able to live with 
yourself if you don’t." 

Ultimately it wasn’t fear of the 
occupational malady of politicians 
that catapulted Taylor into the third 
party. It was, apparently, a canny 
notion that he had just as good a 
chance of being elected Vice-Presi¬ 
dent as he once did of becoming a 
senator. That notion has since become 
confident conviction. “I’m con¬ 
vinced," said he, “I’m the next Vice- 
President of the United States." 
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Wallace Is More Realistic 
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Not even Henry himself is quite as 
sanguine about the chances of a third- 
party victory next November as Glen 
has become in recent weeks. Wallace's 
Presidential ambitions haven’t com¬ 
pletely blinded him to brutal fact. 
Henry recognizes the difficulties of 
getting the third-party slate on the bal¬ 
lots of forty-eight states and of setting 
up in a few months the whole intricate 
machinery of electioneering. 

Wallace admitted recently that 
what his candidacy would more likely 
produce in November would be a 
split in the Democratic vote, which 
would hand the election to the Re¬ 
publicans. But that will be all right 
with Henry. After four years of 
G.O.P. administration, he believes, 
the electorate will clamor for another 
New Deal in 1952. And Henry. 

Wallace’s private appraisal of the 
third party’s possibilities in ’48 and 
’52 rather than Taylor’s ebullient op- 
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Senator Taylor, ex-cowboy crooner, 
records a campaign speech to be used 
eventually at Wallace-Taylor rallies 
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timism is reflected at campaign head¬ 
quarters at 39 Park Avenue, New 
York City, a gray-faced mansion built 
in 1863 with walls designed to be 
thick enough to withstand the assaults 
of Civil War draft-dodger rioters and 
since then the home of Wall Streeters 
—railroad magnates and bankers— 
whom Wallace and Taylor deplore. 
The four-story house has a great iron 
fence, with a huge gate and, perhaps 
appropriately, a small cemetery full of 
dead cats, extinct family pets, in the 
rear. It shares once fashionable Mur¬ 
ray Hill with the Union League Club, 
sanctum of Republicanism. 

A Visit to Headquarters 

As recently as mid-March a vast 
confusion rather than confidence in 
ultimate victory prevailed at Wallace 
headquarters. On the day we visited 
the place a tweedy woman with flat- 
heeled shoes implored a pair of paint¬ 
ers to produce the right hues of 
chrome and turquoise for the decor 
of her front office. A tall Negro wan¬ 
dered aimlessly in and out of the foyer 
smoking a cigarette and holding a 
sheet of yellow paper in his hand. 
Three Japanese emerged from a room 
off the hall, looked self-consciously 
about them and went out. 

Phalanxes of girls, youths and older 
men and women with arty magazines 
or brief cases clamped under their 
arms besieged the girl at the mod¬ 
ernistic information desk with offers 
to help elect Wallace or with applica¬ 
tions for jobs. A few disappeared up 
the baronial stairway to the upper 
floors. Sounds of hammering and the 
scrape and thump of heavy furniture 
being shoved or dumped into place 
punctuated the confusion of voices, 
mostly female, and the shuffle of feet. 

On the upper floors, however, the 
third party’s workers had things more 
or less under control. They separated 
mountains of mail into hillocks rep¬ 
resenting individual states, pecked 
out press releases on typewriters, 
spun mimeograph machines, wrote 
speeches and pamphlets. 

None but the most starry-eyed lads 
and lassies believed, however, that 
the party would win in November. 
These pointed to the 2,400 to 3,000 
letters received at headquarters daily, 
many containing checks for from $1 
to $50 and more with which to “Save 
the World With Wallace,’’ “Whip 
Wall Street,” “Preserve Peace,” “Rout 
Reaction,” as proof of their candi¬ 
dates’ vote-getting power. 

The most optimistic professional in 
the place, a handsome young matron 
with a scrubbed face and soft blond 
hair, predicted a huge popular vote 
for Henry and Glen—“maybe as high 
as 20,000,000”—without a single elec¬ 
toral vote. The other pros were more 
conservative. They agreed, however, 
that Henry would poll at least 5,000,- 
000 votes, their estimates subject to 
change upward, or downward. 

What most bothered more sophisti¬ 
cated Wallace strategists like John 
Abt, chief third-party counsel, was 
actually getting the candidates’ names 
on the ballots by election time. In 
theory the new party could present 
candidates in all forty-eight states. 
But in practice this was questionable. 

As of March, Wallace and Taylor 
were assured of places on the ballot 
only in two states. The pair will run 
in New York as candidates of the al¬ 
ready legally established American 
Labor party and in California as can¬ 
didates of the Independent Progres¬ 
sive party. State laws required the 
signatures of at least 275,000 persons, 


representing 10 per cent of the total 
vote cast in the previous election on a 
petition requesting the state govern¬ 
ment to permit the appearance of a 
new party on the ballot. The Wallace- 
ites got 484,000 signatures. Only 295,- 
000 were validated. 

The third party’s difficulties in hav¬ 
ing its candidates recognized on the 
Presidential ballots of the remaining 
forty-six states may be insurmounta¬ 
ble. In various Southern states, the 
Secretaries of State can arbitrarily 
prevent a new party from appearing 
on the ballots. Wallace and Taylor 
^ could sue to have their names or party 
included but by the time their suits 
were settled the election would be 
over. In other states, election rules are 
so complex the likelihood of a third- 
party ticket in more than 20 or 25 
states is merely a dream. 

In Ohio it is necessary to nominate 
Presidential electors—their names 
and not those of the candidates ap¬ 
pear on the ballot—in a party conven¬ 
tion. But the party must notify the 
state of its intention of holding a con¬ 
vention 90 days before the primaries 
which came in April. The Wallace 
forces should have filed their notifica¬ 
tion last January in order to run in 
Ohio. They didn't. Write-in spaces 
are provided on the ballots of all 
states except Delaware, but here's an¬ 
other catch. Ballots with write-ins can 
be invalidated, in many states, as “mu¬ 
tilated.” 

Similar difficulties exist in most of 
the other states, plus a new one added 
recently. In the majority of states no 
candidate may appear on the ballot if 
his organization is connected with the 
Communist party or any organization 
in any way related with the Commu¬ 
nist party . 

The ruling, although legally inap¬ 
plicable to the third party, can be used 
by Wallace's enemies to keep him and 
his running mate off many ballots. 

Trying to Get on the Ballot 

Researchers of the Library of Con¬ 
gress who recently made a survey of 
electoral laws agreed that “with her¬ 
culean efforts,” the third party could 
get on the ballot in all but four or five 
states. If the third party fails to be 
recognized in most states it won't be 
for lack of effort. Third-party or¬ 
ganizational conferences have already 
been held in at least seventeen states. 
Actual conventions have been held in 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Missouri, Con¬ 
necticut, New Jersey, Wisconsin and 
Louisiana. Others are scheduled. 

Sober reflection on the obvious me¬ 
chanical difficulties—and they aren’t 
the only obstacles to the Vice-Presi¬ 
dency—fails to dampen Taylor's 
Maytime optimism about his Novem¬ 
ber chances. Other troubles are in¬ 
herent in the negative objectives of 
the third-party movement itself. 
Henry started out to achieve the po¬ 
litical destruction of Harry Truman 
and defeat of the party which aban¬ 
doned, to his way of thinking, the 
precepts of his idol, Roosevelt. 

Wallace and Taylor should have at¬ 
tracted to their third-party standard 
the progressives of labor, the middle 
classes and the intelligentsia, who nor¬ 
mally comprise what is known as the 
independent vote. Due to the charac¬ 
ter of Wallace’s crusade they haven't 
done this and while Wallace doesn't 
seem to care so long as he achieves his 
purpose—defeat of the Democrats— 
Washington observers were surprised 
by Taylor’s lack of prudence in ac¬ 
cepting Henry's invitation to join him. 

(Continued on page 12) 



At the reception desk in Wallace’s Park Avenue headquarters volunteer 
campaign workers pass the third-party gospel on to curious visitors 


Against a luxurious background in the old mansion a group of Students 
for Wallace meet to discuss strategy for the election of their idol 
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BY ROBERT EASTON 

For many G.I.s, existence was a miracle. But not 
for Blixen. For him it was a matter of arithmetic 


M AYBE Blixen had done 
something wrong before 
what happened on Mud 
Hill; or maybe it was because his fa¬ 
ther used to punish him when he was 
a very little boy, so thoroughly that 
one day when Blixen accidentally 
broke a flowerpot he went to his fa¬ 
ther and said, “Please spank me, 
Daddy! I broke the flowerpot!” 

At any rate what happened to him 
on Mud Hill doesn’t happen to every¬ 
body. The platoon had pushed out 
into the trenches on the forward slope 
and been caught by a full-scale artil¬ 
lery barrage. 

The enemy threw everything but 
Hitler at Mud Hill that afternoon, 
and it was a wonder more of our peo¬ 
ple didn’t get the urge to leave than 
did. But for some reason only Blixen 


happened to be at that particular spot. 

The shell struck a yard or two for¬ 
ward of where he was lying in the 
bottom of the trench, and burrowed 
downward until just its nose was pro¬ 
truding through the trench wall, rest¬ 
ing as lightly upon the shoulder of 
Blixen as the hand of an old friend 
come up behind him on the street. 
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T HEY found his gun and haversack 
under the nose of the dud where he 
had left them but the platoon saw no 
more of Blixen for over a month, till 
one day back in the rest area when the 
MPs brought him in. 

Already he looked like a man con¬ 
demned to Fort Leavenworth for 99 
years. 

Before the lieutenant could say a 
word he had blurted out, “Lieutenant 
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Chambers, sir, I know I’ve done 
wrong! I’m ready to take my punish¬ 
ment!” 

“Blixen, it’s not my job to punish 
you,” the lieutenant told him. “A 
fellow who’ll go back on his buddies 
ought to have punishment enough 
from his own conscience. It’s my 
duty to place you under arrest in 
quarters, pending trial by court- 
martial for misbehavior in the face of 
the enemy.” 

“I’m sorry, Lieutenant. I want you 
to know that I’m sorry.” 

“Tell that to the men you went back 
on, Blixen, not to me.” 

Blixen did tell it to the men. 

They wanted nothing better than to 
forget about places like Mud Hill but 
Blixen wouldn’t let them. Every day, 
in a dozen little ways, he kept telling 
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them he was sorry; by standing back 
and never joining the circle at the 
stove, by saying please and thank you 
where please and thank you never 
were heard, by letting somebody else 
go first through the doorway or in the 
chow line. He told them by sweeping 
the quarters and keeping a fire going 
in the stove, so that when the men 
came in from training—training with 
tanks for the Big Push that was about 
ready to begin—there would be a nice 
home waiting. 

But the men didn’t hear Blixen tell¬ 
ing them. If he’d never lifted a finger, 
if he’d just come in and put his feet 
up on the table and told them as- 
brassy-as-you-please what a time he’d 
had while he was away, and what 
suckers they were for not doing the 
same, they would at least have been 
entertained by Blixen. Then bored by 
him. In a week they would have for¬ 
gotten he’d ever been away. 

A S IT was, they said Blixen was a 
^ no-good bastard who deserved 
all he had coming. They remembered 
that he’d always used store-bought 
words, had never sold his cigarettes, 
shoes and candy or promised the girls 
he’d marry them someday and take 
them back to America. And he was 
always into a book of some kind. 
When a place was taken and every¬ 
body was looting reasonable items like 
pistols, watches, cameras, silverware 
and paintings, Blixen would be up¬ 
stairs in the library stealing a peek into 
a book a hundred years old, looking as 
though he were robbing a bank. And 
there were worse suspicions. One time 
Sam Abels had come upon Blixen 
writing what was supposed to be a let¬ 
ter, but the lines all ran in a column 
down the center of the page. Sam 
thought it was poetry. 

At any rate, by the time Blixen came 
to make his public apology, he had 
kicked himself so far into the dog¬ 
house people were glad to kick him the 
rest of the way. And the day of the 
court-martial drew nearer. 

“Fellows,” he said one evening, to 
the backs of most of the squad gath¬ 
ered in their customary circle around 
the stove, “I just want to thank you 
for taking me back into the fold the 
way you have. It’s a lot more than I 
deserve. I want you to know that I ap¬ 
preciate it.” 

For a while nobody answered. Con¬ 
versation continued where Blixen had 
interrupted it. Letters continued. 
Steve McDonough kept on carving 
his girl’s initials into the stock of his 
M-l and Jean Morel kept on cutting 
his girl’s out. Finally somebody spoke 
up, “Blixen, you better save them 
store-bought words. You’ll be need¬ 
ing them in a day or two. They’re 
what them court-martial generals like 
to hear.” 

After that Blixen went around look¬ 
ing more than ever like a man con¬ 
demned to Leavenworth. 

The lieutenant mentioned the fact 
to Sam Abels, Blixen’s squad leader, 
when they met over the straddle trench 
one morning. 

“He’s a funny kid,” admitted Sam. 
“What do you mean, funny?” 
“Well,” said Sam, “he’s a lot like 
that guy was with that piece of string.” 
“What guy was that?” 

“A guy Old Tobit used to tell me 
about,” said Sam, though the lieu¬ 
tenant could have no idea in the world 
who Old Tobit was. “Said this here 
guy had him a hoggish habit of col¬ 
lectin’ string. One day this friend of 
his saw him out in the gutter snipin’ 
this string and he passes the word 
around, ‘Old Joe’s a string sniper!’ 


Well they kep’ a throwin’ it at him and 
they kep’ a throwin’—everywhere he 
went, uptown, downtown, the bank, 
the pool hall—‘Old Joe's a string 
saver!’ Till finally he couldn’t stand 
it any more, laid down and died. 
Which sure was a greater crime than 
string savin’. ” 

“You think Blixen’s laid down?” 

“Only man 1 ever seen do it standin’ 
up,” said Sam. 

“Fellows been throwing Mud Hill 
at him pretty heavy?” 

“Lieutenant, he's throwin’ that mud 
all over himself .. . 

After supper the lieutenant called 
Blixen out into the courtyard of the 
farm where the platoon was quartered. 
They stood in the muddy straw and 
manure and looked up at the enemy 
searchlights, fixed along the sky over 
every road leading onto the front 
line—saying plainly that trying to con¬ 
ceal things from this enemy was no 
use. 

“Looks like they know we’re 
coming, doesn’t it?” observed the lieu¬ 
tenant. “Right down to the roads 
we’re coming on.” 

“They probably do,” said Blixen. 

“They think they do,” said the lieu¬ 
tenant, “and that’s just where they’re 
wrong. It’s where you’re wrong, 

Blixen.” 

“How do you mean, sir?” 

“You thought you knew what was 
coming to you on Mud Hill, didn’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” said Blixen after a minute. 

“You think you know what’s 

coming to you now, a general court- 
martial for misbehavior in the face of 
the enemy, and you know what that 
means. Am I right?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, that’s just where you’re 

wrong, Blixen. We’re jumping off in 
the morning. You’re going with us.” 
Blixen’s figure stiffened. “You’re 

going with us as first scout. If you do 
your job, I can’t promise anything but 
I think it will make some difference in 
those court-martial papers. I know it 
will make a difference to the platoon 
and to me. . . . // you do your job.” 

“I’ll do the job, sir!” 

“Okay?” 

“Okay!” 

Their hands met. 

“One more thing,” said the lieu¬ 
tenant easily, taking hold of Blixen by 
the arm. “Blix, if nobody made mis¬ 
takes in this world there wouldn’t be 
any wars and there wouldn’t either 
you or I be standing here in a manure 
pile in this goddam country.” 

The words stumbled over one an¬ 
other in their hurry to get out of 
Blixen, “Lieutenant, you’re a kind 
man. You’re too good to me, sir ...” 

The lieutenant’s grip on Blixen’s 
arm tightened. “You'll be in there 
tomorrow?” 

“You can count on me, sir.” 

“I’ll be watching you, Blix.” 

T HE artillery preparation began at 
0100. The batteries emplaced 
around the farmhouse lifted the little 
building from its foundations and set 
it down, and started dust crumbling 
from the wattled walls and ceilings 
into the eyes of the men who had lain 
awake waiting for that crumbling to 
begin, waiting to know that all along 
the front for a thousand miles, salvo 
after salvo was crashing into the night, 
and this was the beginning of the Big 
Push that would end the war. 

The platoon moved out at three, a 
file on either side of the tree-lined 
road, five steps between each man, 
moving under the bare limbs that were 
no more naked than those men, walk¬ 


ing up under the arch of shells, against 
the backdrop of sudden flame and the 
crash of sound and the smoke from 
the hidden batteries drifting away over 
the beet fields. The men kept moving, 
up into a future where great guns were 
hidden and little men moved all alone, 
up past the vehicles waiting bumper to 
bumper, loaded with things to keep 
them moving up; past the tanks hidden 
behind the buildings, their motors 
idling like the purring of huge cats; 
past last month’s shell casings, 
K-ration boxes, foxholes, and tin cans, 
burnt-out vehicles, a baby carriage, a 
solitary bird sitting on the ground in¬ 
stead of a tree and expressing to those 
men all the weird distortion of their 
times—when even birds forsook the 
air, while men moved up over the ruts 
in the mud which shone in the dark¬ 
ness like steel rails when the sky 
glared; moving up alone—those men 
—because all the mighty machinery 
must wait until they moved and put 
behind them the signposts at the 
crossroads bearing in code, the names 
of the great divisions, each with its 
awesome- sound — Master, Victor, 
Powerhouse, Driver, Basher, Thun¬ 
derer, Latitude. . . . And somehow the 
reading of those names imparted an 
immense loneliness, because when you 
got right down to it and were moving 
up, those names were nothing more 
than a line of frightened men probing 
like a finger, nobody knew where or 
why.* 

B LIXEN followed with the rest, the 
outline of the man in front of him. 
That outline was Sam Abels’. Pres¬ 
ently it spoke aloud. It asserted the 
dignity of the American individual 
against the imminent presence of 
death and against authority in the per¬ 
son of the colonel, who had issued 
solemn warning against so much as a 
whisper in that inferno of sound, for 
fear of disclosing his position to the 
enemy, and the colonel had prescribed 
a forty-pound combat load to insure 
no man’s having breath enough left to 
whisper, let alone fight. It was all 
these in combination which led Sam 
Abels to say: 

“God rest all mules and infantry¬ 
men! May lightning strike me if I 
ever lay hand in anger upon either of 
them poor critters again!” 

“Shut up, you fool.” 

“Lump it.” Sam was from Arkansas. 
“Quiet back there.” 

“Quiet—hell! Tell this war to be 
quiet!” 

“Nervous in the service, buddy?” 
The line broke out with chatter and 
everybody felt better. 

“Where’s Blixen? Blixen still here?” 
Blixen was. He had followed the 
backside of Sam Abels into a roadside 
ditch. With the relief of that goal 
attained the prattle redoubled. . . . 

Meanwhile, back in the warmly 
lighted headquarters, the serious talk¬ 
ers had their fingers upon that ditch, 
to which their minds had brought the 
prattlers. On their operations maps in 
those brain centers of Basher, Masher 
and Furious the ditch was marked as 
a blue line upon the acetate: “LD,” 
Line of Departure. 

That was all there was to it. From 
the ditch all you had to do was walk 
out across an open field into the dawn. 
Parts of the field were bare, parts 
covered with dry winter grass. Fences 
ran here and there. One or two 
mounds looked suspicious and there 
was a wood scaffolding like an Ameri¬ 
can signboard without any sign. Be¬ 
yond were dim outlines of houses. 

It was much like any field the world 
. (Continued on page 55) ?. 
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^.n outdoor reading room in Buryat-Mongolia. Russian literature is stressing superiority of the Soviet system 
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Moscow’s Gorky Street, packed with motorcycle units waiting to display their power in Red Square on May Day 
31der women of the Red October “millionaire collective farm” in the Kirov region listen to a reading of the news 
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T HERE is an American in Moscow who re¬ 
members vividly how he was tossed in the 
air by friendly Russians on V-E Day three 
years ago. A few weeks ago, the same American 
smiled wryly and said, “I wouldn’t dare take that 
chance with the Russians now. They’d be only too 
glad to hoist me but I doubt whether I’d ever come 
down again.” 

Bitter and resentful hostility to the United States 
is infecting the whole Soviet social structure. Not 
long ago a citizen of Moscow walked up to me in a 
public place, looked me slowly up and down, and 
spat out the word “Fascist!” Then walked away. 

The impact of the United States’ present foreign 
policy on the Soviets has been enormous. In the 
year since the Truman Doctrine was enunciated 
they have engaged in a series of moves—defensive, 
they say—which have changed the political com¬ 
plexion of a large part of Europe. Under their 
rival Molotov Doctrine they have stepped up their 
timetable for consolidating the Soviet security sys¬ 
tem, organizing one central European state after 
another on the Soviet pattern and integrating their 
economies with the Five-Year Plan. 

The Molotov Doctrine has been successful so far, 
but the Russian people have paid a high price. The 
cold war against America has brought an ice age to 
inside Russia. While it has improved its economic 
lot considerably during the past year, politically and 
psychologically the Soviet Union is passing through 
a time of uncertainty, suspicion, spy scares, fear of 
foreigners, ideological hardening and general in¬ 
ternal tension. 

The most important development has been the 
virtual retirement of Stalin from direction of the 
government, and the assumption of more and more 
authority by Vyacheslav M. Molotov and Andrei A. 
Zhdanov. The sixty-eight-year-old Stalin gave up 
the job of Minister of the Armed Forces a year ago. 
Since then Molotov, his Foreign Minister and prin¬ 
cipal deputy prime minister, has gradually taken 
over the duties of premiership, and Zhdanov those 
of secretary-general of the Communist party. 

Stalin has become primarily a symbol. He attends 
some state ceremonies, but fewer and fewer. He 
receives high-ranking visitors, but again these are 
fewer and fewer. He is present when important 
treaties are signed. His signature is affixed to occa¬ 
sional decrees, and personal messages to other chiefs 
of state are in his angular handwriting. 

But Stalin has not made any public addresses since 
his election speech in February, 1946, more than 
two years ago. He has not been in Moscow for the 
last two celebrations of the Soviet national holiday, 
which is November 7th. He cannot take outdoor 
winter appearances any more. He spends more and 
more of his time at his luxurious villa at Sochi, on 
the shores of the Black Sea, in view of his native 
Caucasus Mountains. The year before last he spent 
three months there. Last year it was more than 
four months, from the beginning of August to the 
middle of December. No other chief executive was 
absent from his desk for so long in crucial 1947. 

In Stalin’s absence, the statements of policy, the 
speeches, the treaty negotiations and international 
relations are handled either by Molotov or by 
Zhdanov. The latter has created the present ideo¬ 
logical climate in the Soviet Union, cracking the 
whip on the literature, music and art he deemed to 
be “un-Marxist” or “servile to the West.” 

Both Molotov and Zhdanov are essentially anti- 
Western in their views. There is no doubt inside 
the Soviet Union that this is the Stalin succession, 
and that it is already functioning. 

With Stalin’s one-man rule now ended the Soviet 
government has been quietly reorganized, during 
the past year, to make it an even more effective in¬ 
strument of the Communist party Politburo. There 
are now twelve deputy prime ministers, making up 
an inner Cabinet. All but one or two are members 
of the Politburo, too, and each has vast power over 
some phase of Soviet life. 

The stocky, square-faced Molotov, who looks like 
a schoolmaster, has been grudgingly granted top 
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LEO ROSENTHAL 

Foreign Minister Molotov is gradually taking over 
the duties of the premiership from Joseph Stalin 


stature by the chancelleries of the world, during the 
; past year. They have revised their previous ap- 
; praisal of him as "the best filing clerk in Russia,'’ a 
: remark originally attributed to Lenin. The filing 
* clerk reputation was in some measure due to Molo- 
1 tov's modesty. 

1 stood a few feet away from the Foreign Minister 
at his last reception at Spiridonovka Palace, on 
November 7th. As usual, he was drinking cham¬ 
pagne toasts with everyone he met, although unlike 
the others he made one glass of champagne go a 
long, long way. As I watched, a pair of mauve- 
uniformed, heavily bemedaled Soviet officers came 
over. They were Marshals Meretzkov and Govorov, 
two of the very few wartime commanders who are 
. still around Moscow, 

They lifted their glasses, and Meretzkov said: 

“We drink to you, Vyacheslav Mihailovich. You 
are a norodnv chelovek —a people's man.” 

This is the highest praise that can be offered in 
modern Russia, but Molotov turned it aside. 

“No, no,” he said. “I am only a gosudarstveny 
chelovek —a government functionary.” 

“Narodny” insisted Meretzkov. 

“No, no,” said Molotov modestly. “Gosudarst¬ 
veny” 

There was a moment’s awkward pause. Then 
Meretzkov brightened up, and raised his glass. 

“Well, anyway, narodny gosudarstveny —a peo¬ 
ple's government functionary,” he said. 

Molotov's emergence’Jias led Stalin to pay less 
and less attention to business even when he is in 
Moscow. Since his return from Sochi he has been 
seen in a theater box. sitting slightly behind the 
drapery, at least half a dozen times. His favorite 
opera is Tchaikovsky's Eugen Onegin, and his fa¬ 
vorite ballet The Flame of Paris. He has seen each 
twice this season. 

He also saw Muradeli’s opera The Great Friend¬ 
ship, and his inability to whistle any of the tunes 
on the way out was responsible for the Communist 
party denunciation of modern music, and of Proko- 
fieff, Shostakovich and other Soviet composers. 

Two evenings before Stalin’s birthday in Decem- 
( ber, Stalin and a group that looked like a birthday 

I I party dropped in at the Moscow Art Theater to see 
Konstantin Simonov’s made-to-order play about 
American journalism, The Russian Question. This 
was undoubtedly the most precious array of Bolshe¬ 
vik brass ever to go skylarking incognito, for Stalin 
had his Big Six with him, Molotov, Zhdanov, Beria, 
Malenkov, Voznessensky and Kaganovich. 
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From where I sat, ten feet away, they seemed to 
be having the time of their lives. Beria slapped 
everyone else on the back. This seems to be his 
favorite gesture. Zhdanov laughed until his little 
round belly shook, and Stalin stroked his mustache 
in obvious enjoyment at the labored anti-American 
jokes in the play. 

From where I sat I could see something that is 
not apparent at distances, under floodlights or in 
touched-up photographs—Stalin s hair and mus¬ 
tache are now virtually silver, or the color of steel, 
as Soviet writers like to put it. 

The war has made him unmistakably an old man. 
He seems to be in good health, but it comes as a 
shock to w’atch his slowing, cautious movements, 
and his old man’s gait. 

Stalin’s Strange Message to Moscow 

During the 14 months I was in Moscow I defi¬ 
nitely received the impression that Stalin was out of 
touch with many things. There is no other way to 
explain the message he sent from his sumptuous 
Sochi villa to the people of Moscow, on the city’s 
800th anniversary in September. 

“One of the most serious ulcers of the large capi¬ 
tals of European, Asiatic and American countries 
is the existence of slums, where millions of pauper¬ 
ized toilers are doomed to misery and to a slow and 
painful death,” he wrote. 

“Moscow’s service consists in that it has com¬ 
pletely eradicated these slums and given the working 
people an opportunity to move from the cellars and 
hovels into apartments and houses of the bour¬ 
geoisie.” 

Thousands of Muscovites, who live in the most 
crowded conditions in the world, many in cellars, 
many in hovels, without adequate lighting, heating, 
cooking or toilet facilities, might be pardoned for 
complaining that Comrade Stalin doesn’t seem to get 
around. 

But, although Stalin is now' taking it easy in gov¬ 
ernmental matters, he isn't completely idle. He is 
writing a treatise on world economics, with particu¬ 
lar reference to the postwar positions of capitalism 
and Communism. 

His current absorption in economics and eco¬ 
nomic analysis lies behind the recent downfall of 
Eugene Varga, the ex-Hungarian who for 25 years 
was the Soviet Union's leading economist. Varga 
was removed, and his Institute of World Economy 
liquidated, because he refused to recant his an¬ 
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Andrei Zhdanov, rising to power with Molotov, 
is running the Comjnunist party more and more 


nounced belief that world capitalism is not quite 
finished yet, that the Great Crisis in the United 
States is not just around the corner, and that capi¬ 
talist states have enough sense to achieve self- 
preservation even if it means some measure of 
economic control. 

The Varga case, which Soviet censors did not 
allow to be reported objectively from Moscow, is 
one of the best examples 1 know of the effect present 
American policy has had on Russian thinking. The 
issues involved have split Soviet economists into 
two camps. One of these, led by Varga, believes the 
Politburo is committing a historic and titanic error. 

Varga wrote a work last year called Changes in 
the Economics of Capitalism as a Result of the 
Second World War. In it he put forth the thesis 
that during the wartime emergency the state had 
acquired "decisive significance” in the economy of 
capitalist countries, and that this influence would 
remain after the w'ar. He expressed confidence 
there w'as no danger of an imminent collapse of the 
American economic system because at least ten 
years would be needed for the restoration of 
Europe's war-torn economy, with American help. 

Finally, he asserted capitalist monopolies are not 
to be identified with the capitalist state, that they 
are often in opposition to the state, and that the state 
represents the interests of “the entire bourgeois 
class’* as against the private interests of individual 
capitalists. 

His assertions are a complete denial of orthodox 
Marxist dogma. 

At a three-day “discussion” of his book—which 
in efTect was a party trial—other Soviet economists 
charged he had denied the Marxist law of the de¬ 
velopment and collapse of capitalism, the law of 
surplus value, the law of capitalist accumulation, 
the law of the increasing impoverishment of the 
working class, and the inevitability of crises and 
unemployment. 

When Stalin got back to Moscow, Varga w r as 
removed. Stalin believes the American crisis is not 
far ofT, and that it will be caused by inflation, over¬ 
production, unemployment and lack of markets. 
He believes the Marshall Plan is a desperate attempt 
to stave it olf, that it cannot be staved ofT, and that 
“capitalist planning” is impossible because the 
monopolies are the government, and wall never con¬ 
trol themselves. 

At the same time he has always professed, pub¬ 
licly at least, to see no reason why capitalist and 
Communist states should (Continued on page 15) 





























Imported white organdy makes filmy Ceil Chapman gown for the pretty standee. Omar Kiam’s lavender Skiilman chambray, 
left, is overlaid with cotton net and banded with cotton grosgrain. The Galey & Lord cotton in Adele Simpson’s gown, right, 
is spiked with gold thread (nontarnish, plastic-coated aluminum). It appeared in a special fabric display at Metropolitan Museum 





















GETS A BEADTY 


BY RUTH CARSON 


F IFTEEN years ago when Hope Skillman, 
now designer of high-style cotton fabrics, 
started in business, cotton to most of us 
meant sheets, pillowcases, kids’ clothes and 
house dresses. Utility stuff, definitely. 

Today cotton is still utility stuff, but something 
has been added. Fashion has gone to work on 
it, like yeast on a blob of dough, till there's noth¬ 
ing about cotton that isn't light with style today. 
Beach clothes to evening gowns, the best de¬ 
signers here and abroad use it—in soft, sophisti¬ 
cated colors, in such stripes, plaids and checks 
as no kitchen apron ever saw, even threaded 
with a line of gold, more elegant than satin. 

Paris goes dreamy-eyed over Christian Dior’s 
new evening gowns of tucked lawn and lace. 
Mainbocher and Sophie in New York star cot¬ 
ton as leading fabric in their custom order 
collections. The postwar reappearance of Swiss 
organdy in this country is announced not by the 
showing of window curtains and kids’ party 
frocks, but by as lavish a fashion show as New 
York has ever seen, exquisite gowns of the frothy 
stuff lilting along the runway to the pop of 
cameras. And selling, later on, in showrooms of 
our top designers, at up to two hundred and fifty 
per. 

Bags, coats and suits flaunt gay cotton linings. 
And now that fluffy, feminine underpinnings 
have become the fashion again, cotton camisoles 


and petticoats deck the Fifth Avenue windows. 

Even cotton work clothes don’t escape the 
fashion spotlight. It was turned on them in a 
fashion show this year, starring the bus driver, 
the mechanic, the waitress, the surgeon—each 
garbed more efficiently and also more smartly 
than ever before, thanks to the talents of Helen 
Cookman, designer now hired by a number of 
industries to smarten up their workers. 

All of which is a lucky break for Hope Skill- 
man, who didn’t know fifteen years ago that she 
was getting in on the ground floor of a fashion 
boom. In fact she didn’t know anything at all 
about cotton, except that it looked like a good, 
sound industry to get into. It was grown in 
twenty states and was the main crop in fourteen 
of them. It was the livelihood, in whole or part, 
of some 15,000,000 people. It filled at that time 
more than four fifths of our fabric needs, bulk¬ 
ing largest in clothing. It looked like a better 
bet for a girl who had to make a living than the 
art-magazine writing in which she had been 
dabbling. 

Today, by dint simply of following her nose, 
a pert and pretty nose which she has kept close 
to the grindstone, Hope is head of her own busi¬ 
ness, which is converting unfinished cotton called 
gray goods into such distinctive and lovely fab¬ 
rics that she is credited with being one of the 
leaders in putting cotton (Continued on page 52) 
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Top picture: Girl standing displays Tina 
Leser play suit of Everfast cotton with 
cotton petticoat. Girl reclining on Bermuda 
rock wears Frances Sider's elasticized 
swim suit of Ameritex bird’s-eye pique 


Above: McMullen suit of Galey & Lord 
cotton with Crown pique coat by Janice 
Milan. She also designed pale green sun- 
back dress with bolero in Skillinan cotton 


Left: Yellow coverall in crinkled Fuller 
cotton by Janice Milan; Claire McCardell 
skirt, halter and bolero in blue shirting by 
Lonsdale; Tina Leser’s bathing suit in 
printed lawn by Bates, with skirt and scarf 
to match; Frances Sider’s plaid cabana 
dress iff" Everfast or Dan River cotton 
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I AM a person of calm, even 
temperament, but I was rather 
irritated when for the second 
time in ten da>s Miss Jill Chcyney 
informed me that she would be unable 
to baby-sit Butch for the exening. She 
lives in a studio cottage next door to 
mine at Land's End and I had gone 
over to get Butch, whom 1 entrust to 
her care in the afternoon w'hen 1 am 
painting or drawing. She is only a 
writer and can watch him while she 
pecks away at these detective novels 
she writes. 

Now', calmly putting a sheet of 
carbon between a couple of fresh 
pages, she said, “I am really awfully 
sorry, but I couldn't stay with him 
this evening/* Miss Cheyney has 
greenish eyes and they did not look 
at all sorry. "And please do not talk 
so loud," she added. "He's asleep." 

I leaned against the porch banister. 
"This is really quite upsetting, I 
assured Tabitha Drake 1 would see her 
tonight without fail. She was angry at 
my breaking that date the other eve¬ 
ning when 1 learned at the last moment 
you wouldn't stay with Butch/’ 

That was, of course, an understate¬ 
ment. Right over the phone, which 
is a party line out here, Tabitha had 
said, "That is a fine way to treat me. 
You can take your Bridal Wreath 
contract and jump off the bridge/' 
And then as she hung up she added an 
explosive phrase although it is illegal 
to talk like that over a party line 
where ladies might be listening. 

Tabitha was hurt, of course, be¬ 
cause she had bought a new dress to 
wear to this party we missed. But 
finally she cooled off and commuted 
out to Land’s End a couple more 
times to pose for my current picture 
for the Bridal Wreath Company, mak¬ 
ers of fine lingerie, and my fattest com¬ 
mission. 

Running the paper into her ma¬ 
chine, Miss Cheyney said, "I am sorry, 
very sorry, but l have my own life to 
lead. Perhaps you could get some¬ 
one else to sit with Butch." 

She has a full lower lip and when 
she pulls it in that way even Butch 
knows it is no use to argue and he is 
only four, going on five. But 1 said, 
"You know he would howl if I left 
anyone else with him even if I could 
get someone, which I can't." 

"Then,” she said, "1 suggest that 
you take him with you. He would 


like to see the bright lights and Miss 
Drake could put him to bed if he 
became sleepy. Does max hem have a 
y in it?" 

"1 wouldn't know," I said. "I'm 
an artist, not a machine." 

"1 think I'll put one/' she decided, 
"and the publisher can suit himself." 

I said, “We plan to go to the theater, 
so it would be impractical to take 
Butch . . . Would you mind telling 
me why you won't sit with him? Is it 
a matter of money?" 

"1 have," she said, "a heavy date." 

"You?" 1 said. 1 realized immedi- 
htely that this was a faux pas . "1 1 

mean." I stammered, "that—" 

"It's quite all right/' Nevertheless 
her cheeks had colored and 1 felt awful 
as she pounded furiously at the keys. 

Of course it was quite reasonable 
that she should have dates. She was 
approximately twenty-three years old; 
nice, brownish-red hair; good cheek¬ 
bones and interesting features with 
pretty mouth and eyes; bosom, waist 
and hips in artistic proportions. 

I had an inspiration. "What are 
you and your heavy date going to do?" 

"Oh sit around. Dance, maybe/' 

“Then." 1 said, “couldn't you do it 
at my house instead of yours? Or 
have Butch over here?" 

"It so happens," Jill informed me, 
“that the gentleman in question is al¬ 
lergic to children. I am hoping to 
show him a pleasant evening—not to 
scare him avvav with grim portents of 
the future. Besides, he’s coming to 
sit with me—not with a baby." 

I said, "Very well. But if Tabitha 
returns my ring again, you will know 
whom to blame. Not only that, her 
former husband, Johnny Selfridge, is 
shining up to her and he is not the type 
of person 1 like for her to go out with. 
If I don’t show up, she—" 

"Have no fear," Jill answered. 
"This heavy date 1 have is with Mr. 
Selfridge/* 

There was some relief in that, of 
course, though not much. I rose from 
the banister and walked across the 
yard and through the hedge, leaving 
the box with the new Trousseau night¬ 
gown behind me. 

The Bridal Wreath Company never 
knows just which color will appeal to 
me most to paint at any given moment 
and since they want the pictures to be 
perfect they always send several sam¬ 
ples. These are intentionally a little 


too small for Tabitha because it 
makes a more interesting picture, but 
they just fit Jill and since there is noth¬ 
ing personal about the matter she ac¬ 
cepts the ones Tabitha does not pose 
in. She used to, that is. 

This time Jill cried, “And take your 
old vvhatevcr-it-is with you!" and she 
threw the box at me. It came open and 
the gown flew out and the wind 
opened it and sent it across the lawn 
like a woman dancing. By the time I 
retrieved it, Jill was in the house. . , , 

F INALLY, 1 long-distanced Tabi¬ 
tha in the city and broke the bad 
news. This conversation made me re¬ 
alize more clearly than ever that I 
should never have let myself become 
emotionally involved with my model; 
she said 1 could dispense with her 
presence in the future. 

I put on a cheerful front for Butch 
when he came home and we went 
down for a swim in the lake. He is 
strong and brown; his brown hair is 
lighter than mine, but his eyes are as 
dark as his mother’s were, and usually 
he is sober and thoughtful. He gets a 
kick out of swimming, though, and 
he laughed while we splashed. 

At sundown we ran shivering back 
to the house and fixed supper and 
ate it and cleaned up. Then Butch 
looked at his new animal books the 
nursery-school woman had given him. 

About the time he went to bed 
Johnny Sclfridge came driving up to 
Jill's in his king-size convertible and 
played Little Brown Jug on his horns. 
Jill called to him and he went in. 
Long after I went to bed I could see 
and hear them dancing to the record 
player. Then they shook up some 
drinks and sat out in the porch swing 
which muttered screech-scraw eh, 
screech-scrawch as they sw ung slowly 
back and forth. 

Selfridge made some wisecracks 
when a car passed and stopped down 
the road at a marrying justice's. We 
get lots of couples from over the line 
because we have no three-day waiting 
law and the justices are also deputy 
clerks and can give you a license and 
marry you in one fell swoop. 

It was ten forty-one when Johnny 
kissed her. He kissed her several more 
times after that, and at ten fifty-nine 
he said he had a hard day tomorrow 
at the wheat pit and they walked out 
to the car. 



Presently she said, “Well tomor¬ 
row night, then." 

She went in humming and I turned 
over the other way as she has on a few 
occasions forgotten to pull down the 
shade to get ready for bed. 

1 was not feeling cheerful. 1 ana¬ 
lyzed my feelings to see why this was 
and I concluded that 1 not only was 
disappointed about missing my date 
with Tabitha, but that 1 was subcon¬ 
sciously frustrated because Tabitha 
wouldn't even come back for me to 
finish the picture of the Trousseau 
nightgown tomorrow and thus 1 
wouldn't get to see her at all. 

I awakened in the morning to a 
dreary drizzle. But Jill loves such 
weather and she w ? as in a raincoat on 
her side porch pecking away, before 
the lady came to haul Butch to the 
nursery school in the little town down 
the lake a mile from Land’s End. 

In my studio I dispiritedly looked 
over the Trousseau picture. The head 
was only blocked in with pencil, as 
was most of the background. The 
scene showed a girl lying on a bed in 
the gown, her arms extended outward 
as if she were either stretching lux¬ 
uriously or fixing to embrace some¬ 
one. This, of course, was in order to 
sell the gown to women both singular 
and plural. 

The gown is what is known in cir¬ 
culating-library bedroom scenes as di¬ 
aphanous. I began to think: Now, 
supposing that girl in the picture were 
Jill. And supposing Mr. Johnny Self¬ 
ridge were to see it, he would probably 
drop Jill like a hot tip from his worst 
enemy in the wheat pit. 

After all, his divorce with Tabitha 
was over the way she did some posing 
in the altogether for artists in the city. 
If Johnny were worthy of Jill, I told 
myself, I would not consider such a 
thing as I had in mind. But he wasn't. 
And if he dropped her, why then if 1 
needed a baby sitter I would have one 
as my just reward for getting her rid 
of him. 

But supposing I did the picture that 
way. How would I bring it to his at¬ 
tention in an unobtrusive manner? 
Maybe if 1 had a little party. . . . 

M ULLING that over, I got out an 
opera glass with which to get a 
close-up of Jill and went to work. I 
didn’t want the resemblance to be 
photographic—just enough to make 
Jill recognizable. Then of course I 
would change it a bit more before 
I sent it out as I didn't wish to cause 
her any embarrassment. 

I didn't hke the picture as it pro¬ 
gressed, though. Oh, it was all right. 
An ordinary artist would probably 
have been pleased with it, but it just 
didn't hit me. The gown I had taken 
to Jill was lying on the couch and I 
kept thinking how it looked dancing in 
the wind. 

Suddenly I knew what to do. I put 
it on a hanger and turned a small fan 
on it to make it shimmer. I started a 
fresh picture and I could tell by the 
way I felt as I slapped the paint on 
that I had something. 1 worked hard 
and fast, letting the scene go as it 
wished, and instead of Jill in a room I 
had her dancing under a silver moon 
with blossoms from a near-by acacia 
tree in her hair. 

It wasn't a literal picture but an ab¬ 
straction of what 1 felt as 1 closed my 
eyes to see her dancing the better. And 
much to my surprise a couple of elves 
presently appeared in one corner play¬ 
ing pipes, and satyrs and nymphs 
hazily danced in another. 

I was about half through and pretty 
(Continued on page 62J 
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Congressman Homer A. Ramey, head of a subcommittee investigating practices of some veterans' schools, talks about the G.I. Bill with a group of veterans 


LET’S STOP ABUSES IX 




P EOPLE who have no busi¬ 
ness trying to educate others 
have moved in on the G.I. 
Bill of Rights. They have ignored the 
clear intent of its provisions for veter¬ 
ans’ education and through loopholes 
in the present law have established 
schools that are highly questionable 
in character—schools in which are 
taught subjects that are of no benefit 
to the veteran-student, and that milk 
the federal Treasury of the taxpayers' 
funds without giving any worth-while 
return, either to the veteran or to the 
public. 

Some of these schools, for instance, 
have been teaching veterans to be 
dancing instructors. This is no com¬ 
plaint against legitimate dancing in¬ 
structors, but so many veterans have 
been induced, often by high-pressure 
methods, to squander their educa¬ 
tional benefits on such instruction that 
if all of them were actually to become 
teachers there would be enough to 
make the entire population of the 
United States completely familiar 
with both the rumba and the samba 
within a year. 

As Collier’s showed in an article on 


veterans’ education last week, other 
schools—scores of them—have been 
set up to teach veterans horseback 
riding, chicken sexing and flower ar¬ 
ranging. 

In still other institutions that have 
been training veterans for recognized 
occupations—as bartenders, for ex¬ 
ample—there is clear evidence that 
courses have been stretched out, in 
many instances, from a reasonable 
few weeks to as much as seven full 
months. By so doing they have been 
able to extract from the Treasury the 
maximum possible amount of tuition, 
as much as $500 per student instead 
of the $100 or $150 their instruction 
may actually be worth. 

Through advertising, scores of 
schools have enrolled tens of thou¬ 
sands of veterans for training in oc¬ 
cupations like radio and barbering 
that cannot possibly absorb more 
than a small percentage of their grad¬ 
uates. In their haste to lay hands upon 
every available federal dollar some 
operators have not bothered to con¬ 
sider whether their graduates have 
any chance of putting their new learn¬ 
ing to good use. 


The extent to which these opera¬ 
tions have grown up around the edu¬ 
cational features of the G.I. Bill of 
Rights would shock the country if 
fully exposed. Investigation by the 
subcommittee on education of the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Af¬ 
fairs, of which I am chairman, 
brought to light only a small fraction 
of the whole picture. 

But even these explorations more 
than justify an estimate that the fed¬ 
eral government is spending close to 
half a billion dollars a year support¬ 
ing schools that fall far short of serv¬ 
ing as benefactors of the veteran. 

With Hospitals Short of Help 

The squandering of such sums 
would be scandalous under any cir¬ 
cumstances. To permit it to occur 
while veterans’ hospitals have been 
forced to discharge essential help, be¬ 
cause there is not enough money to 
pay them, is completely unconsciona¬ 
ble. 

Our subcommittee first started its 
investigations when 800 indignant 
veterans marched to the House Office 


Building in Washington last January 
to complain bitterly that the Veterans 
Administration had forced the Co¬ 
lumbia Technical Institute, of Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., to close its doors and 
leave them stranded. At first glance 
it appeared that some misguided bu¬ 
reaucrat might have acted arbitrarily 
in the matter, trying for some reason 
to injure a legitimate school and its 
veteran student body. But as our hear¬ 
ings progressed we were shocked by a 
series of strange disclosures. 

We found that the Veterans Ad¬ 
ministration had requested this school 
to submit a financial statement to jus¬ 
tify the tuition fees it was charging 
for evening courses. These charges 
may have been extreme. They may 
have been reasonable. The V.A. could 
only have determined whether they 
were one or the other after examin¬ 
ing the school’s financial statement. 

But the authorities at the Columbia 
Technical Institute had flatly refused 
to submit such a statement. The Vet¬ 
erans Administration was thus jock¬ 
eyed into the position of having to 
hold up further payments to the 
school. Then CTI officials, who had 
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DANCING LESSONS 

Social or ballroom dancing is another training activity in which there is depar¬ 
ture from the intent of the law that veterans should be assisted to reach legitimate 
)CCupational objectives. 

Latest estimates indicate that several thousand veterans are taking dancing 
essons at the expense of the Federal Government. Most of these veterans are 
making social or ballroom dancing courses of close to 100 hours in length and 
nstructor courses of about 200 hours in length. Costs for these courses are usually 
between $3.50 and $3.90 an hour. Thus, a typical course of 100 to 120 hours costs 
between $350 and $450 for tuition payments, in addition to any subsistence 
illowances required. 

State accrediting agencies have attempted to confine their approval to “in- 
itructor” courses as a general rule. There is no method, however, open either to 
he accrediting agencies or to the Veterans’ Administration to insure that veterans 
aking such course enter them with the idea of becoming dancing instructors or 
Lat they will stay in the courses long enough to become qualified dancing instruc¬ 
ts. 

Ln a number of instances schools have frankly stressed the recreational or social 
ects of the dance instruction. One school explains to veterans that they may 
p out after 100 hours of basic instruction without taking advanced instruction 
at any time they believe themselves to be proficient. Another advertised 
ce lessons for two at the cost of one and urged veterans to learn rhumba, 
erbug, waltzes, and fox trots “in time for fall weekends and dances.” 
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The Story: 

I first encountered Joseph outside Lon¬ 
don; he was boxing in a traveling side 
show. A huge, inarticulate man, known 
as the Pole, Joseph’s viciousness in the 
ring was matched only by his gentleness 
toward the birds and animals he took to 
live with him. He spoke little English 
and seemed to have no friends. 

At that time I was terribly in love with 
Molly, the adopted daughter of Jaco¬ 
bus, the boxing manager. Jacobus, who 
lived with his domineering housekeeper, 
Mrs. Stevens, above his gymnasium, 
did not know that Molly and 1 were in 
love. Wanting to ingratiate myself, I 
told Jacobus about Joseph. Jacobus took 
him on, and Joseph, billed as Joe Ham¬ 
ilton, knocked out his first three oppo¬ 
nents. It turned out that I was the only 
person the unpredictable Pole enjoyed 
being with—or would even listen to, so 
Jacobus asked me to look after him. 

This was no easy task. After I talked 
him into returning a valuable Abyssinian 
duck he had stolen, Joseph turned up 
with a young lion. Desperately intent on 
keeping Joseph reasonably happy so that 
he would co-operate when the British 
Board of Boxing Control met to qualify 
him as a British subject and thus be 
eligible for a crack at the title, Jacobus 
didn’t dare take Joseph’s beloved lion 
away from him. He even brought Joseph 
to live with him and his housekeeper. 

Mrs. Stevens was trying hard to force 
Molly to go and live with Rags Gor¬ 
man, a successful bookmaker. Then, to 
everyone’s surprise, Gorman actually 
proposed to marry Molly. If it weren't 
for my meager finances, I would have 
married her in a minute myself, to spare 
her from such a fate, and because 1 loved 
her. Meanwhile, she went home to an¬ 
other bitter harangue from Mrs. Stevens 
about Gorman while I, completely mis¬ 
erable, went to the newspaper office 
where I work and waited to hear from 
her. 


Conclusion 


T HE next day was the longest 
I have ever lived through. 
Molly was to phone in the 
evening. She was to slip out and ring 
me whenever she got rid of Rags Gor¬ 
man, and I sat waiting by the office 
phone for three interminable hours, 
from 8 till 11 p.m. A crowd of the 
boys came in then and sat down at the 
reporters’ long table, and I could 
hardly bear to listen to their bright 
talk. I had to get out. I had to get 
to Molly. I left the office at a run, 
jumped a number thirteen at the traffic 
lights, and got off just opposite Jaco¬ 
bus’ gymnasium fifteen minutes later. 

It was then exactly twenty-two min¬ 
utes past eleven, and there was no¬ 
body about. 

I climbed the yard gate and, keep¬ 
ing to the shadow of the house wall, 
tiptoed up the flight of stone stairs that 
led to the kitchen door. I don’t know 
exactly what I meant to do. I hoped 
to see Molly, but if I did not see Molly 
I think I meant to hammer on the door 
(Continued on page 66) 


The Pole picked up Rags and threw 
him down the stairs after Jacobus 
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• Baceijul 


Extra range and power are yours with the 
"Globe Trotter/’ amazing sensitivity, plenty of volume 
even for outdoor dancing. That handsome case is 
lightweight aluminum and plastic with a special, 
weather-resistant finish on the aluminum. Plays 
on house current (AC-DC). Plays on its self- 
contained RCA battery and turns on the second 

you lift the dial cover. It’s a star performer 
with the marvelous tone of the 
famous "Golden Throat.” 


Just inches high, this tiny "Personal 
gives you room-size volume. It’s 
built like a fine camera, 
has rugged RCA batteries, tiny 
hut sturdy RCA Victor tubes. 

Plays instantly when you open 
the handsome case. Choose yours 
in black, brown, red or ivory 
alligator-grained plastic! 


When you*re in New York , 
see the radio and electronic wonders 

at the RCA EXHIBITION HALL. 
Open free to all. 36 West 49th 
Street , across from Radio City. 


tlie Golden Throat” 

FINEST TONE SYSTEM 
IN RCA VICTOR HISTORY 


Always buy RCA batteries 
they’re radio-engineered 
for longer life. 


Like all RCA Victor instruments, this stunning new portable is an 
outstanding value. It has fine volume and the glorious tone of the "Golden Throat.” 

Plays on AC or DC house current or on its long-life RCA hattery. Lightweight— 
in durable maroon plastic with non-tarnish golden finished trim and a handsome saddle 
of smart luggage-type covering. It’s a welcome companion at home or wherever you go! 


MCA 


ONLY RCA VICTOR MAKES THE VICTROLA 

"VICTROLA"— T. M. Reg, U. S. Pot. Off. 

HVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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"Clean that cooling 
system in spring" 

Start your spring and summer driv¬ 
ing season with a cooling system that 
is clean as a whistle. 

You can see the mud that winter 
leaves on and under your car. But 
you can’t see the muck that winter 
driving can leave inside your cooling 
system. 

Unless you have this cleaned out 
now, summer driving may overheat 
your motor and cause: (1) poor per¬ 
formance, (2) wasteful gas consump¬ 
tion, (3) possible staggering repair 
bills. 

Mere draining won’t help the situa¬ 
tion. You should go to your Nor’way 
service man and have him do a com¬ 
plete job with Nor’way* preparations. 


3-STKP TRKATMKNT 


1. First thing, your service man will give 

your cooling system a spring purge with 

Nor’way Cleaner 

or Quick Flush, to 

give the bum’s rush 

to rust, scale, oil, 

grease and other mire. w* * 


2 . Then he’ll 
use Nor’way 
Stop Leak to 
sure-seal any 
leaks. 



P OCTOR. 


3. Next comes 

N n R ’ w a v 


Anti-Rust to 
prevent summer corrosion and clogging 
of the tiny passages of your radiator. 



A miracle 

1 


Ask for this spring cooling system 
treatment by name: Nor 1 WAY. 

•Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Norway 

CLEANER * QUICK FLUSH 
STOP LEAK • ANTI-RUST 


ProdiHts of Commercial Solvents Corporation 

17 Eoit 42nd Strfftt, Ntw York 17, N.Y. 


BY MERLIN H. AYLESWORTH 
AS TOLD TO BEN GROSS 



Concluding the story of the 
first big radio network with a 
look at the political past—Al 
Smith, Huey Long and F.D.R. 
Also the Winning of the West 
—or how Hollywood's rulers 
made their peace with radio 

IV 

I N ANY objective study of his¬ 
tory, the radio must have a 
place of honor beside the steam 
engine, the dynamo and the auto¬ 
mobile as a fountainhead of social 
revolution. It has brought drastic 
changes in entertainment, education, 
religion and politics. Especially in 
the latter. And these are so profound 
that the political stage before 1920— 
the year of KDKA’s broadcast of the 
Harding-Cox election returns—was 
just a primitive prelude to today. 

The Coolidge-Davis campaign of 
1924 was the first one to make any 
effective use of radio. It was an im¬ 
portant element of strategy during the 
Hoover-Smith battle in 1928. It was 
not, however, until the Hoover-Roose- 
velt combat of 1932 that broadcasting 
became a decisive factor. 

As head of the National Broadcast¬ 
ing Company, 1 had to maintain close 
contacts with officials of the govern¬ 
ment. My earliest ones were with 
Herbert Hoover, who, as Secretary of 
Commerce under Coolidge, super¬ 
vised American radio activities. The 
impression 1 gained of him then has 
remained throughout all these years: 
Here was a fair-minded, amazingly 
able and utterly reasonable public 
servant, a just man who had at heart 
the best interests of both the public 
and the broadcasting industry. 

My occasional meetings with Calvin 
Coolidge gave me ample opportunities 
to form an estimate of the man. 1 
found him to be cordial blit matter-of- 
faet, hardheaded and taciturn. 

It was this latter characteristic 
which almost disrupted a broadcast 
that we had planned as a great human- 
interest presentation. On Inaugu¬ 
ration Day, March 4, 1929, after 
escorting his successor, Herbert 
Hoover, down Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Coolidge was driven to the Union 
Station, where he boarded a train for 
Vermont. 1 had arranged with David 
Lawrence, our correspondent in 
Washington, for a microphone in the 
retiring President’s railroad car, from 
where he would broadcast a few words 
of farewell to the nation. 

Lawrence was awaiting the Cool- 
idges as they entered the car and 
began the broadcast immediately. 
Turning to the former Chief Execu¬ 
tive, he said, “Won't you say a word, 
Mr. Coolidge?” 

To Lawrence’s consternation Cool¬ 
idge looked grim and said nothing. 

Dave had to think fast—and he 
did. Being an old Washington hand, 
he knew that the charming Mrs. Grace 
Coolidge could handle her husband 
better than anyone else. So he turned 
to her: “Would you like to say a word, 
Mrs. Coolidge?” 


The gracious lady smiled and 
reached for the portable microphone. 
She responded vivaciously, talking of 
her regret at leaving Washington, and 
thanked the women of America for 
their good wishes. Mrs. Coolidge 
was doing so well as extemporaneous 
speaker that the amazed Cal was sud¬ 
denly tempted. Without warning he 
grabbed the microphone from his 
wife’s hand and spoke his thanks to 
the people for their help while he was 
in the White House. It was quite a 
lengthy speech for Coolidge. 

During the 1928 Presidential cam¬ 


paign, I gained a close insight into 
the heart and the mind of another 
great political figure—Alfred E. 
Smith. 

Although most of the “top brass” 
of radio were Republican sympa¬ 
thizers, and therefore for Herbert 
Hoover, I made extraordinary efforts 
to maintain the political impartiality 
of NBC. Then, too, there was the 
affection I had for the Democratic 
nominee—an affection that was shared 
by one of the titans of the broadcast¬ 
ing world, Owen D. Young. 

Young was so deeply interested in 
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OC/TOOOR TREAT 


Wherever the sun shines on good friends, enjoying good sport together, 


you can always find Milky Way candy bars. For the fresh, outdoor air 


seems to add to that rare taste blend of the thick, milk chocolate coating . . . the 


golden layer of smooth, creamy caramel . . . and the soft, chocolate nougat center 


:her 


so richly flavored with real malted milk. 
When you crave good candy, eat a 
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^\\) SOMEOA/f SHUT A DOo/f p 


T he night seems endless . . . when 
you can’t get to sleep. And as you 
twist and turn in your bed, you begin to 
feel uneasy. 

So uneasy, that you start imagining 
things—things you’d never think of in 
the daytime! 

But wAyareyou so restless and jumpy? 
Why are you sleepless, for that matter? 

It might have been that cup of coffee 
you had. One cup may be all it would 
take, if you’re one of those affected by 
the caffein in coffee. 

But don’t be alarmed. You needn’t 
give up your coffee drinking. 

Just change to Sanka Coffee. 

Sanka is perfectly delicious coffee — 
temptingly fragrant, rich and full-bodied. 
Yet Sanka can’t possibly keepyou awake, 
or jitter up your nerves, because 97% 


of its caffein has been taken out. 

So drink all the coffee you want—just 
make sure it’s Sanka! Sanka is all coffee, 
real coffee, grand, flavorful coffee. Start 
enjoying it tonight! 

TUNE IN! The Hilarious NEW Sanka 
Coffee Show ... starring funster Danny 
Thomas! CBS, Fridays,8:30 P.M.,E.S.T. 


SANKA COFFEE 





97% CAFFEIN-FREE 

mat# 

emt/r iyujMi 
4WSi£Gr/y ££&| 

Drip or Regular • New Instant 
Products of Ooneral Foods 



Al*s personal fortunes that he made sug¬ 
gestions, at the candidate’s request, which 
were incorporated in the latter’s speech 
accepting the Presidential nomination. I 
shall never forget the night in Young’s 
apartment when we tuned in Smith’s de¬ 
livery of this address. 

The candidate had spoken only a brief 
time when the great industrialist shook 
his head sadly. Speaking to no one in 
particular, he said, “Al, that won’t do at 
all.” 

Young, like most of us, recognized that 
Smith was an outstanding American. But 
on this night, it became plain that he 
could not overcome the limitations of his 
background, at least on the radio. For 
Smith was essentially a product of the 
Big City, a hundred per cent New Yorker. 
His hoarse, rough voice, slovenly diction 
and an accent that was pure New Yorkese 
doomed him over the air waves. 

Not Much Radio Aptitude 

Al’s deficiencies t as a radio speaker 
saddened Young; so the great industrial¬ 
ist suggested that I take Smith in hand 
and, if possible, help him to improve his 
microphone technique. I wprked with 
the governor faithfully for some time, 
but it was all in vain. He never could 
quite understand the “radd-i-oh,” as he 
called it. His words, as they came over 
the air, simply failed to convey any inti¬ 
mation of his greatness. 

Smith was also burdened with a typi¬ 
cal New York provincialism. Broad¬ 
casting from Colorado, he spoke as if 
his remarks were intended solely for the 
residents of his own community. And 
even when he lifted his sights, Al’s 
speeches had a limited appeal. He had 
received his early political schooling be¬ 
fore the coming of radio, barnstorming 
from town to town and delivering the 
same talk with only slight local varia¬ 
tions. Radio, however, demands some¬ 
thing new each time. 

Throughout his energetic campaign, 
A1 seemed utterly oblivious of his radio 
defects. The flattery of his immediate 
advisers was responsible for this, for they 
insisted that the election was “in the bag.” 
I had startling proof of his self-delusion 
when he came to my office on the day 
before the ballots were cast. Resplendent 
in brown suit, with four big cigars 
bulging in his vest pocket, the Demo¬ 
cratic nominee parked his pearl-gray 
derby on my desk. Then, he drew a deep 
breath and said jubilantly, “Merlin, I 
have it! I’m elected!” 


BUTCH 


I knew that he was feeding himself 
a dream that would never come tri 
But being so fond of him, I did not da 
to tell him what I thought. I merely 1 
marked, “Well, Governor, it won’t m 
ter even if you don’t win, because I kne 
you really don’t care.” 

Al looked at me in silence. Then, aft 
a moment, he said in the most self-con 
dent manner possible, “Merlin, all of n 
friends tell me that I’m in.” 

“The only trouble with politics, 
said, “is that sometimes your friends su 
round you.” 

The Al Smith radio story was one i 
defeat; that of Franklin D. Rooseve 
one of triumph. Roosevelt was a virt 
oso of the microphone. With the e 
ception of Huey Long, he knew mo 
about its use as a political instrumei 
than any other American public figur. 

He could really tame the people with 
magnetic voice, the charm of his pe 
sonality and his uncanny mastery < 
radio oratory. 

By the time the campaign year of 19? 
came along, F.D.R. was already an e. 
pert. As governor of New York, he ha 
availed himsdf many times of our facil 
ties, but not until after his nominatic 
that summer did he develop to the fu 
those qualities which made him the coui 
try’s Number One radio speaker. 

That was a desperate period of AmerJierrA 
can history. The depression, with 
sorrowful cavalcade of strikes, ban 
failures, bread lines and general unres 
had sown suspicions in the minds of mei 
The radio spared no pains to maintai 
its reputation for impartiality. And b( 
cause of our desire to play fair with a 
political factions, we were, in one senst 
unwittingly instrumental in bringin 
about the nomination of Frankli 
Delano Roosevelt. 

At a certain stage of the drama-fille 
Democratic convention in Chicago tha 
summer, certain national committeeme 
combined against F.D.R., who was th 
leading contender. The movement gaine< 
in strength and the Roosevelt leaderi 
were frantic. They sent a hurry call ti 
NBC for time on the air. Their plan wa 
to broadcast speeches by outstandin 
figures who, while ostensibly addressin 
the country, would in reality be appeal 
ing to the national committeemen. 

I knew that if I consulted many of m; 
good friends in the newspaper and th 
radio fields about this request, they woul< 


aicei o 




have advised me not to lift a finger 
stop the anti-Roosevelt drive. But I be 
lieved that the F.D.R. chiefs had a righ 


by LARRY REYNOLDS 


“You'll find it lots more comfy without these lumpy thousand-dollar bundles” 
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you get with PLYMOUTH 


I 




All cars have BRAKES but in the lowest-prited field only 
PLYMOUTH has SAFE-GUARD HYDRAULIC BRAKES 

There's hold on those hills with Safe-Guard Hydraulic Brakes. Light foot 
pressure holds your Plymouth smoothly and evenly as you take it c/own the 
steepest grades. These revolutionary new brakes are a third more effective/ 






cars have TIRES but in the lowest-priced field only 

UTH has SUPER-CUSHION TIRES on SAFETY-RIM WHEELS 

-riding, coo/er-running Super-Cushion Tires soak up road shocks, reduce 
of tire failure. But if trouble occurs you have the added protection 
f, wider Safety-Rim Wheels. Both are standard equipment with Plymouth . 




asy-riding luxury and the great safety team 
,f Super-Cushion Tires, Safety-Rim Wheels and 

I afe-Guard Hydraulic Brakes are just examples 
f how low-priced Plymouth gives you top 
alue. You can see many others in the Quality 
hart at your Plymouth dealer's. 

You'll note that Plymouth has 20 of 21 quality 
iatures found in most high-priced cars. You can 
lake your own comparison and see, too, that 

4 


neyther of the other leading low-priced cars has 
half as many of these features as you get with 
Plymouth. Won't you check the chart for your¬ 
self and find out just how much difference there 
is in low-priced cars? 

PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS ... GOOD SERVICE KEEPS THEM GREAT 

• Your neorby Plymouth deoler will provide the service ond foctory- 
engineered ports to keep your present cor in good condition while 
you're woiting for your new Plymouth. 

PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Mich. 



II It’s VALUE you want— 
it's PLYMOUTH you want 
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the LIGHTER tbit 
the strongest WIND! 


LIGHTS 


Two sealing cups conserve fuel— confine 
fumes around asbestos wick —insure 
instant lighting. --, 


Sealing cups, plus precision-fit fuel cap, 
hoard fuel for more lights per filling. 


I Wind defiance: 


Airfoil windshield defies 
the strongest breeze. 


Precision mode —sturdy, oil metol construc¬ 
tion— hondsomely finished in Chromium ond 
rich tortoise enomel. 


RECORD-BREAKING 
VALUE AT 


no ur fox 
CIGARETTES 

^ CIGARS 






DIALERS: Writ# f or trod# information, giving |obb#r'» name. 
RAM LIGHTERS, INC.. 7 MULBERRY ST., NEWARK 2, N. i. 


to be heard—and so I did not consult 
them. 

Instead, I phoned the late Arthur 
Mullen, Roosevelt floor leader at the con¬ 
vention, and granted his request to put 
him and Jim Farley on the air that night. 
And instead of assigning them a late hour, 
when they would be heard by only a few 
listeners, I gave them the best we had. 
They went on from 8 to 8:30 p.m. New 
York time, displacing our first important 
commercial account, the Cities Service 
Hour. 

I was the only one in the studio with 
Jim Farley and Arthur Mullen as they 
faced the microphone that night. Both 
were so nervous and keyed up that, as 
they spoke, they dropped parts of their 
speech manuscripts. So, forgetting my 
dignity as president of NBC, I had to get 
on my knees, pick up the scattered pages 
from the floor and hurriedly reassemble 
them in their proper order. 

Jim Farley would be the first to admit 
today that this incident demonstrated the 
political fair-mindedness of radio. He 
would also tell ydu 'that this broadcast 
was a decisive factor in holding the re¬ 
bellious committeemen in line, until the 
delegates from California and Texas 
mounted the band wagon and assured 
F.D.R.’s nomination. 


How the Fireside Chats Began 


At no time in the history of our coun¬ 
try was public interest keener in the do¬ 
ings of a new Administration than during 
the first months of Roosevelt’s tenancy 
of the White House. I therefore believed* 
that radio could render the highest serv¬ 
ice to the people if it could bring to them 
at regular intervals a report by the Presi¬ 
dent himself on the state of the nation. 
I suggested this plan to Louis Howe, 
F.D.R.’s secretary. He was enthusiastic 
and discussed the proposal with his chief. 

A few days later, Howe informed me 
that the President had turned my offer 
down. 

“He thinks it’s a first-rate idea,” Louis 
told me, “but he does not wish to go on 
the air as a regular attraction. However, 
he will adopt your suggestion of using the 
radio to report to the people. He will do 
this whenever he has anything important 
to tell them; but he will choose his own 
time and do so at his own convenience.” 

This was the origin of the famous “fire¬ 
side chats.” 

Several years later, I saw an especially 
vivid demonstration of New Deal power 
in action. It was on an evening in 1944 
when Senator Harry Truman, following 
his nomination for the Vice-Presidency, 
spoke at President Roosevelt’s request, 
on the same platform with Henry Wal¬ 


lace at a rally of the Liberal party 
Madison Square Garden. Prior to tl 
meeting I was sitting in a room at thl 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel with Hugh Fu 
ton, former counsel for the Truma 
Committee, and, in fact, the motivatin 
genius of that body. We had decided tl 
remain there to listen to the Truman a, 
dress over the radio. More or less in fui 
I had had 25 special campaign butto 
manufactured especially for me. The: 
bore the name of Truman, but not that 
Roosevelt. Both Fulton, an intimatl 
friend of the Missouri senator, and I pi 
one on. At that moment the senatol 
came into the room, and, of coursi 
noticed the buttons immediately. 

“Where’s Roosevelt’s name?” 
asked. “Where do these come from?” 

We laughed and explained that the; 
were special buttons, not for general dis 
tribution. Truman asked for some fo 
his daughter, Margaret, and we gave hi 
the remaining 23 buttons, which he put i 
his pocket before he left for the rally. 

Hugh Fulton had spent six weekj 
traveling with the Vice-Presidential ca 
didate, and, at his request, had writte 
Truman’s campaign speeches on tha 
Western trip. Fulton had also prepan 
the Truman address for the Madiso 
Square Garden rally. He had done s<| 
because he disagreed with a pro-Wallac< 
speech which my friend, Paul Porter, arj 
ardent New Dealer and a member of the 
Democratic National Committee, hac 
written for Mr. Truman to deliver tha - 
night in the interests of party harmony 

However, Fulton and Porter could no 
get together on the content. So Mr. Tru 
man’s final draft of the address, as h<| 
prepared to leave for the Garden, con 
tained some of the Fulton sentiments an 
many of Porter’s pro-Wallace thoughts 
When Truman asked Fulton what h 
thought of the completed script, Hugfcl 
said, “Harry, I would rather take a dos< 
of salts than deliver that speech.” 

Nevertheless, Vice-Presidential Candi-j 
date Truman did deliver it. And toda) 
he and the Democratic National Com¬ 
mittee are certainly getting that “dose ol| 
salts” in their efforts to cope with tfi 
problems of party harmony and Henr; 
A. Wallace. 

Mention the New Deal to me and al 
most automatically I recall some of m> 
experiences with one of its most virulent 
foes—Senator Huey Long of Louisiana. 
When I was chairman of the Colorado 
Public Utility Commission, at the age of 
twenty-eight, I met him while he wasd 
holding a similar post in his state. 

Years later, after I had taken com- 1 
mand at NBC, I learned that he had been| 
elected to the United States Senate. Soo 
thereafter, we renewed our acquaintance' 
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"Let's raid this camp-they've the best of everything!" 


It’s a mighty thoughtful host who serves the whiskey 
thousands are switching to . . . mellower, milder 

Calvert Reserve! For Calvert’s unmatched blending experience 
always rewards you with a better tasting drink . . . 

cocktail, highball or neat. Why not try it? 


Clear Heads Choose Calvert 



flAI.VF.KT H f M'RVF — Choice Blended Whiskev — 8fi.fi Proof — fi.S Crain Neutral Snirits .Calvert Distillers Corn.. New York Citv 
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What perks up a party —adds loads 
of fun? The Solovox! 

The Solovox makes a star performer 
of any piano player, because it adds in¬ 
strumental solos to piano accompaniment. 

Pick ’most any instrument you can 
name—violin, sax, trumpet, oboe, 
cello, even organ. These effects and 
many more are yours with the Solovox. 

It’s amazingly simple. You play a 
choice of instrumental solos on the 
small keyboard of the Solovox with 
your right hand, while your left hand 
plays your piano accompaniment. 

The Solovox makes piano playing 
more fun for everyone. It’s perfect 
for duets! 

What if you play only a few simple 
chords or a few melodies by ear? It 
doesn’t matter. Your music all sounds 
wonderful, because the Solovox offers 
such a variety of musical effects. Any 


tune can be played dozens of interest¬ 
ing ways. 

The Solovox can be attached to or 
removed from any piano in seconds. 
Does not mar the finish. It will not 
affect the normal operation. The piano 
can be played separately at any time. 

Don’t put off seeing and playing the 
Solovox.* Go to your dealer’s soon. 
Learn how much fun it can be for you 
and your family—how easy it is to 
play. Or, send the coupon to learn 
how to get more fun out of your piano! 



th# makers of th« Hammond Organ 



w 

Hammond Instrument Company, 4244 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 


Without obligation, please send me 
full information about the Solovox. 

□ 

Check, if you also wish full de¬ 
tails about the Hammond Organ. 








Addri*w 





Citv. 

P.O. Znnp 




*T. M. AEQ. U. *. PAT. Off. 
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under somewhat extraordinary circum¬ 
stances. 

It was NBC’s custom in those days to 
greet each station joining the network 
with a special gala program. Always, a 
high light of the ceremonies was the pres¬ 
entation of a few formal remarks by the 
two senators of the state. In line with 
this, we had planned an elaborate broad¬ 
cast to welcome the addition of our New 
Orleans outlet. Our program men had 
lined up bands, vocalists, glee clubs and, 
of course, the two Upper Chamber so- 
lons. As was customary, the senators 
were informed that they would be allot¬ 
ted three minutes each. 

The following day, “Scoop” Russell, 
our vice-president in charge of the Wash¬ 
ington offices, phoned me, greatly per¬ 
turbed. 

“I don’t believe Huey will agree to 
limit himself to three minutes,” he told 
me. “That fellow likes to talk.” 

I did not want any trouble with Long. 
Therefore I went down to Washington 
and gave Russell these instructions: “As 
he speaks, you stand near the micro¬ 
phone. After three minutes, if I know 
Huey, he’ll turn to you, while he’s on the 
air, and ask, ‘Is my time up?’ Then, 
you yell as loud as you can, right into the 
mike, ‘No, Senator, just keep talking!’ ” 

The Senator Runs True to Form 

I knew my man. Long did exactly as 
I had anticipated. Four times during his 
48-minute address he wanted to know 
whether his time was up! He held the air 
so long that the bands and the other 
musical features we had scheduled did 
not go on. However, the listeners did 
not mind. 

Huey's audience was so captivated by 
his performance that night that, although 
he had spoken 45 minutes longer than 
his senatorial colleague, we received 
thousands of letters berating us for not 
having given him sufficient time! Some 
even accused us of having “cut him off 
the air.” 

Immediately after the broadcast, Rus¬ 
sell informed him that I was in the next 
room. He dashed in and greeted me 
with a hearty slap on the back. “Deac, 
they’re after NBC on the Hill,” he volun¬ 
teered, “but after what you did for me 
tonight, I’m going to protect you.” 

And he did. At that time, numerous 
bills were being introduced, any one of 
which might have disastrously hampered 
the development of radio. Whenever 
that happened, I would phone Huey, get 
him out of the cloakroom and call the 
matter to his attention. Most of the time 
he had never even heard of the proposed 
measure; but he would go onto the floor 


and launch a diatribe—and an intelligci 
one—against it. He did this for year 
and was probably responsible for tl 
scuttling of more antagonistic radio legi 
lation than any other man in Congres 
Whenever the senator visited me i 
Radio City, he was accompanied fc 
two ominous-looking bodyguards. The? 
frowning huskies made me nervous an 
for that reason I always refused them ac 
mittance to my private office. Hue 
therefore, had them take seats in the anti 
room. However, I occasionally revenge 
myself for the discomfort caused me b 
his companions. Knowing that the mer 
mention of F.D.R. would send him int 
a lashing rage, I sometimes gave play to 
mischievous impulse by placing Roosr 
velt’s picture directly behind my desl 
It was a photograph the President ha 
sent me, inscribed, “To My Dear Friend 
So when Huey looked at me, he woul 
behold the smiling countenance 


F.D.R. “The 


he would exclai 
I’ll have nothing 



“He’s an anarchist! 
do with him!” 

Then we would settle down for 
pleasant little chat. 

One day, while Huey was visiting m 
he mentioned the Rockefellers. 

“You know, Deac, I could sell mor 
oil in Louisiana than the Rockefellers, 
he said. “If I could go on the radio fo 
them, and they gave me the freedom t< 
say whatever I wanted to, I’d show ’en 
what a real salesman is like.” 

That was putting me on the spot. I 
would have been difficult for me to havi 
persuaded the Rockefellers to hire Hue 
Long. 

“Well,” I remarked, “I don’t thin] 
they’d like that.” 

“Why not?” he demanded. 

“You’re a big senator, a famous ma: 
Huey,” I said. “They wouldn’t think i 
right for you to become commercial. 

Huey grunted. “Well, I can get alonj 
without ’em, anyway.” 

And he proved that he could. For ex 
ample, there was a small orange-jui 
company down in Louisiana, doing 
limited amount of business. Long wen 
on the air for it in a series of informa 
talks, comprised of political commen 
and grandiloquent dissertations on thi 
virtues of orange juice. The listener re 
sponse was so heavy that within si? 
months the sponsor was forced to builc 
two new factories! 

A master demagogue, shrewd'and con 
niving, and a man who might have be¬ 
come a ruthless national dictator, Hue) 
was blessed with many warmly human 
and generous qualities. These, in combi¬ 
nation with his mastery of the micro¬ 
phone, made him radio dynamite. If he 
had lived, I doubt that Roosevelt woulc 
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“Don’t you want to stay till you’re well, Mr. Steger?” yircil partch 
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^ HOME wA&te 


Dutch Boy" Paint is BLENDED to Stay Bright 


four home . . . that happy blend of beauty and protection . . . keep 
t beautiful and protected with the new “Dutch Boy” Blended Paint. 

Heres house paint that not only stays on but stays good looking! 
n Colors or White . . . it's BLENDED Just Right ... to STAY 
sparkling Bright! 

Specially BLENDED to Fit the Job ... 


Why is “Dutch Boy” Paint Blended? Because different types of 
1 -ervice call for different kinds of paint. To give you house paints 
.vith the greatest beauty and protection, the white cannot be made 
ike the trim colors... nor the tints like the porch and deck paint. 

I Now the “Dutch Boy” brings you the completely new line of 
^ outside paints described at the right . . . each scientifically blended by 
*)aint experts to do its oun special job especially well . 

“Dutch Boy” Blended Paints are the triumph of more than 30 years 
of continuous outdoor paint tests... the longest research project of its 
kind. So remember, your home’s best friend is the “Dutch Boy "Blend. 

See your “Dutch Boy” Dealer now... look for his name in your 
classified telephone directory. 
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l BRIGHT WHITE Stays White - it’s BLENDED ! 

“Dutch Boy" Bright White is selfcleaning! The 
surface continually renews itself , . . permits rain 
to wash away dirt. Sets a new standard for hiding 
and for a da22ling white finish that stays white! 

2. TINTS Stay True —they’re BLENDED ! 

"Dutch Boy” Tints go on crisp and fresh . . . and 
they stay crisp and fresh! Specially blended to as¬ 
sure lasting, uniform color, they keep their spar¬ 
kling good looks! 

3. TRIM COLORS Stay Bright — they’re BLENDED ! 

"Dutch Boy” Sash and Trim Colors add the finish- 
ing touch to your home’s protection. They’re blended 
to hold their gloss ... to stay bright and gay! Ideal 
for garden furniture, too. 

4. PORCH & DECK Stands Up —it’s BLENDED ! 

“Dutch Boy" Porch Sc Deck Paint is blended for 
extra toughness. It stands up under heavy foot traffic 
and weather! 

5. primer Seals, Hides and Holds — it’s BLENDED ! 

An undercoat of great sealing and hiding power that 
holds fast! When used under a topcoat of "Dutch 
Boy" Bright White or Tints you get a superior two- 
coat paint job, even on unpainted wood! 


FREE Color-Scheme Booklet! 



Over 40 full-color illustrations show you how 
to style your home for lasting beauty with the 
new i( Dutch Boy” Blended 
Paint. For your free copy, 
address Dept. 37, care 
of the nearest office 
listed below . 

. • Mail Coupon Today , . 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY, 


Dept. 37 (Address nearest office) New York 6; 
Buffalo 3; Chicago 8; Cincinnati 3; Cleveland 13: 
Pittsburgh 12; St. Louis 1; San Francisco 10; 
Boston 6 (National Lead Co. of Mass.); Phila¬ 
delphia 7 (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.). 


Please send me a free copy of your nets- color- 
illustrated booklet: “Blended” Beauty ForYour Home. 


Name ....... 

Address.... 

City....Zone- State 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS “DUTCH BOY” WHITE LEAD 
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FOR FRESH, COOL WATER 


WITH STREAM HEIGHT REGULATOR 

Westinghouse Water Coolers 

all have a Foot Pedal Con¬ 
trol to operate the bubbler 
at the touch of a toe. This 
feature, plus the Automatic 
Stream Height Regulator, is 
planned for convenience and 
sanitation. In addition to 
six Pressure Coolers, West¬ 
inghouse also has a Bottle 
Cooler; seven models in all. 
All require only 14" x 14" of 
floor space ... all carry the 
5-Year Protection Plan. See 
them, and other members of 
this famous family, at your 
Westinghouse Supplier, now. 



Tune ic ltd Maim.. [my Morning, Monday thfivgh Friday.. ABC Network 


/ WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 

Electric Applitict Division Springfield 2, Mass. 


have been elected for a third term. His 
fanatical hatred of F.D.R., added to his 
spellbinding ability, might very well 
have turned the tide against President 
Roosevelt. 

No discussion of radio in politics 
would be complete without some men¬ 
tion of the freedom of the air. 

One day, Morris Ernst, the New York 
lawyer, champion of liberal causes, asked 
for time on NBC. 

“And what are you going to talk 
about?” I asked. 

“Pm going to attack radio for its fail¬ 
ure to maintain freedom of speech,” he 
said. 

As president of NBC, I gave him the 
time; but on the day he was scheduled to 
appear, I phoned Ernst and said, “When 
you deny that there is freedom on the air 
for all shades of opinion, don’t forget 
that you yourself will be on NBC tonight 
without any kind of editorial restriction.” 

Ernst laughed as he hung up, and that 
evening, as he faced the microphone, he 
told his listeners, “I must confess that 
credit is due to Merlin H. Aylesworth, 
who has permitted me to say whatever I 
please.” 

Conceding to Public Opinion 

Critics of radio sometimes decry the 
dearth of liberal commentators on the 
air today. This is no indication of a con¬ 
spiracy to throttle free speech. Public 
opinion undergoes startling changes in 
this country and this change is always re¬ 
flected in the media of expression. Radio 
is no exception. For the moment, it is 
not radio that has turned thumbs down 
on the liberals and the radicals, but the 
country itself. 

News commentators are no ordinary 
mortals to millions of listeners. They 
are major prophets, endowed with a 
miraculous wisdom and a superhuman 
insight into the most complex problems of 
statecraft. Walter Winchell is a good ex¬ 
ample of this. 

When he came to NBC, first on the 
Lucky Strike Hour, Walter created an 
immediate sensation because he not only 
editorialized, but he did so in the most 
vigorous manner possible. His opinions 
were always expressed in the most de¬ 
cisive terms. There was never any doubt 
as to where he stood on any issue. 

As a result, during his early days on 
the air, there were a considerable num¬ 
ber of people in the industry who were 
frightened by his bold manner. Eventu¬ 
ally, the rising voices of these critics rose 
to an angry roar, which invaded the quiet 
of the presidential offices at NBC. “That 
fellow ignores all the rules. . . . He’s a 
wild man. ... No one can handle him” 
were some of the reports that came to me. 

It seemed as if Winchell would not 
remain on the radio very long. So I in¬ 
vited him in for a talk. 

Walter knew why I had asked him in. 
He himself brushed aside all conversa¬ 
tional preliminaries by coming to the 
point. “Let-me see your printed rules for 
commentators,” he said. 

“I haven’t any printed rules,” I told 
him. 

“Then why are those youngsters down¬ 
stairs trying to blue-pencil my copy?” he 
asked. 

It suddenly occurred to me that some 
of those lads were neither old enough 
nor experienced enough to tamper with 
Winchell’s copy or anyone else’s. I deter¬ 
mined to do something about that. But, 
even more important, here was an oppor¬ 
tunity to discuss with Walter, in a long- 
range manner, his function in the radio 
picture. Here was a chance to offer a few 
observations which, ‘ if heeded, might 
save for American broadcasting one of 
its most potent influences. 

“Walter,” I said, “you must rehnember 
this: Radio is not only a new medium 
but a mighty one. It differs, however, 
from the newspaper. You, of course, are 
a newspaperman and you have a tremen¬ 


dous influence because you are syndi¬ 
cated so widely all over the country. But 
there is one point you must never lose 
sight of—the difference between the radio 
and the press. Your column in The New 
York Mirror and the other papers is one 
thing; your broadcasts are another. 

“In order to read a newspaper, one 
must buy it; but we in radio go into the 
homes of the people uninvited, with the 
only purchase price the original cost of 
the set and its maintenance. Also, when 
you are on the air, entire families, includ¬ 
ing many children, listen to you. And it is 
to these home folks, to these children 
that you owe a special duty.” 

Winchell listened intently and I could 
see that he realized my advice was sin¬ 
cerely offered. 

“Someday,” I went on, “you’ll become 
a very important factor in American ra¬ 
dio. You'll probably be that even if you 
quit writing a newspaper column. I hope 
you’ll remember that.” 

Winchell’s actions on that day gave 
the lie to those who reported that he was 
“unreasonable” and “hard to handle.” 
For he not only agreed with the princi¬ 
ples I had outlined, but actually requested 
me to assign some competent person to 
go over his copy. 

I promptly chose Don Shaw, of the 
NBC staff, for this task and their asso¬ 
ciation was a long and harmonious one. 
There seldom was any difficulty and, if 
sometimes Shaw believed that certain 
statements might not prove to be suitable 
microphone fare, Walter usually ac¬ 
cepted his verdict without complaint. 

Since those early days, when v Winchell 
was primarily a gossip and human-inter¬ 
est columnist, he has become a whirlwind 
force in national and international af¬ 
fairs. From a reporter, he has developed 
into a fighting torchbearer for the causes 
he espouses. Millions of listeners agree 
with him and other millions are driven 
to fury by his staccato words. But—and 
here’s the real test—they all listen to 
him. That explains why his Hooper rat¬ 
ing frightens even Jack Benny. 

Not only politicians and news com¬ 
mentators posed questions of policy. 
There was also Hollywood. I was in a 
particularly ticklish position on this ques¬ 
tion back in 1935. 

Hollywood Celebrates Lavishly 

The society columns did not mention 
it, but a glamorous wedding took place 
in Hollywood on the night of December 
7, 1935. Even for that city of lush super¬ 
latives it was a noteworthy event. For, 
with ballyhoo and fanfare, the arts of 
radio and of motion pictures were merged 
within the hearing of a coast-to-coast 
audience. 

The occasion was the opening of 
NBC’s Hollywood studios. John Royal, 
NBC’s vice-president in charge of pro¬ 
grams, and I had worked for weeks to 
make this a gala night. We were deter¬ 
mined to air a program which would 
prove to the movie people that this radio 
business was no upstart. 

John and I knew that what our listen¬ 
ers would expect that night would be a 
flock of picture stars. Therefore, we had 
lined up dozens of the biggest names in 
Hollywood. Then, to make certain that 
the inaugural broadcast would be a daz¬ 
zling one, we obtained the services of that 
master showman, A1 Jolson, as the emcee. 
Also, we engaged a young and promising 
singer named Bing Crosby, with an or¬ 
chestra. My friend, Grantland Rice, the 
sports columnist, happened to be in town 
and we added him to the bill. And to top 
it all, another old friend. Will Hays, head 
of the Motion Picture Producers’ Asso¬ 
ciation had agreed to make the principal 
talk of the evening. 

Getting him was< indeed, a triumph. 
For the picture industry at that time was 
hostile to radio. It regarded the loud¬ 
speaker as its relentless enemy, one that 
should be curbed at any cost. > 




Get that friendly feeling of con¬ 
fidence that comes only with 
playing clubs that you know are 
right. Louisville Grand Slams are 
made to rigid quality standards 
... by master golf club craftsmen. 
They will enable you to take a 
lead on your last year’s score 
and hold it. See your Grand 
Slam dealer and swing out with 
winners in *48. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


b< 



RAND SLAM 


GOLF CLUBS 


ALSO MAKERS OF LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
BASEBALL & SOFTBALL BATS 
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On the afternoon preceding the open- 
g, however, storm flags began to fly. 

« ene Dunne, one of RKO’s most popu- 
ffr stars, phoned me, 

§ “Sorry, but I won’t be able to go on 
night,” she said. 

Irene gave a rather indefinite excuse, 
timating that other stars might also find 
inconvenient to visit the NBC studios 
tat evening. One part of me resented 
lis, but the other was not quite so con¬ 
firmatory. As the president of NBC, I 

P as the chief of a network; but at the 
ime time, as chairman of the board of 
.KO, I was also head of a picture pro- 
ucing company. 

A psychoanalyst might have said, 
Aylesworth is a split personality. He 
as schizophrenia of the pocketbook.” 
Some six hundred persons crowded 
ito the studios to view the festivities. 
*hey cheered Jolson, applauded Crosby 
nd gave respectful attention to Hays and 
;ice, as they did to the all-star program 
hat was piped in from other cities of 
he country. But they had no chance at 
11 to show any reaction to the movie 
Itars whom we had invited. Not one of 
iem had shown up! 

Will Hays spoke for 43 minutes, and 
lthough the glamor talent of the indus- 
y had stayed away, he, as its official 
okesman, predicted an era of co-opera- 
lion between the two rival arts. 

This was all that A1 Jolson needed, 
fiver a man for magnifying that happy 
eeling, he took the hint. With the sense 
)f humor for which he is famous, A1 
poke into the mike: 

“I am extremely sorry, ladies and gen- 
lemen, that the lack of time prevents me 
‘rom calling on the many, many great 
tars of the screen who are in our stu- 
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dios tonight. I extend to them my deep¬ 
est apologies.” 

And even as he was speaking, A1 was 
staring at the unoccupied chairs of the 
movie luminaries! 

But Jolson’s words had a surprising 
effect. The following morning NBC’s 
switchboard in Hollywood was jammed 
with calls from picture stars. They 
wanted to know if they might perhaps 
appear on our network that evening! 

Since that time, marred by occasional 
severances of relations, Hollywood and 
radio have had a close alliance. Today, 
actors gravitate between film and broad¬ 
casting studios, and the radio is one of 
the movie industry’s most important 
means of exploitation. 

Shortly after our gala Hollywood 
opening, I resigned as president of NBC. 

For three years I had led a kind of 
double life, often finding myself on both 
sides of conflicting interests—radio and 
movies. Finally I persuaded David Sar- 
noff that it would be wise for me to re¬ 
tire from NBC. 

“I want your help in selecting your 
successor,” he said. “And I also want you 
to stay on as vice-chairman.” 

I agreed and Lennox R. Lohr was se¬ 
lected as president of the network. In 
1936,1 asked to be relieved of all associ¬ 
ation with NBC, and from then on de¬ 
voted all my efforts to RKO. 

A Columnist’s Alphabetical Error 

Just before my entrance into the com¬ 
plex financial maelstrom of radio plus 
movies, I played an unwilling role in a 
comedy of errors written by an old friend, 
Louella Parsons. One evening the cele¬ 
brated movie columnist and her husband, 
Dr. Harry W. Martin, took me to the 
theater with them. During an intermis¬ 
sion Louella asked, “What’s going on, 
Deac?” 

' “I’ll give you a tip,” I said. “I may 
soon be both president and chairman of 
the board of RKO.” 

Louella, one of the keenest and hard¬ 
est-working news collectors I have ever 
known, always carried a pad and a little 
pencil in her handbag. Sometime that 
evening, without my seeing her do so, 
she managed to scribble a note of my 
remark. Two days later, in her coast-to- 
coast syndicated column, there was this 
line: 

“Deac Aylesworth will soon be presi¬ 
dent and chairman of RCA.” 

RCA was, of course, the parent com¬ 
pany of NBC, of which I was then presi¬ 
dent. 

David Sarnoff, president of RCA, and 
I received hundreds of telegrams the next 
day as a result of this item. Dave asked 
me to see him immediately. 

“What does this mean?” he asked. 

“Dave, Louella is a very smart girl, 
but sometimes she doesn’t get her ini¬ 
tials straight.” 

Dave saw the humor of it immediately. 
He broke into hearty laughter. 

I rushed to a phone and called Lou¬ 
ella. She was still in bed and answered 
in a sleepy voice. Then, recognizing me, 
she exclaimed gaily, “How are you, dar¬ 
ling?” 

“I’m fine,” I said, “and you are my 
friend!” 

“You will always be my friend,” she 
assured me. 

“You have made a terrible error,” I 
spoke sternly. “You have given me jobs 
at RCA instead of RKO. And they’re 
not quite the same, you know.” 

She gasped and then broke into a merry 
laugh. “Oh, I always get my initials 
mixed up,” she said blithely. “But don’t 
worry about it, honey, because if you’re 
not president and chairman of RCA, you 
certainly should be!” 

A soft answer turneth away wrath. . . . 
After that, what could I say? 

(This is the last in a series of four ar¬ 
ticles by Mr. Aylesworth.) 
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H ov\/ a Town 
became a Tie/ 


Arrow “Paisleys” knot and drape 
superbly, and fight off wrinkles like 
demons! Any Scot would consider 
these ties a tolerable bargain at $1. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc . 


In Renfrewshire county, Scot¬ 
land, there is a textile town whose 
fabrics have made its name —Paisley 
— known round the world. 


These old-yet-new, characteristic 
Paisley motifs—in typical British 
colorings—have inspired our new 
Arrow Ties called, fittingly enough 
(as you will agree) “Paisley.” 


look for the 
Arrow Trode-mork 


ARROIV TIES 


m -- 

paisleys 



He wasn't her man, but 1 * 


Lie 


G RANDPA was living down on 
B Coronado Island in San 
Diego a hundred or a hun¬ 
dred and fifty years old—well, old as 
hell. He's asked me to come down 
and see him. I’ve been a writer all my 
life and IVe got grown kids but it 
seemed Grandpa had found it out— 
about me being a writer—just a couple 
of days before. Came as a surprise to 
him but a pleasant one, he said. Be¬ 
cause he had a story. And he wanted 
it set down, official. 

I went down in the morning and 
he met me at the door and shook my 
hand. He noticed me dropping his 
hand gently—it felt like a worn-out 
cloth bag full of little sticks—and he 
grinned at me. He said, “That ain’t 
much of a hand, is it?” 

He took me around his house—he 
had a big house with a nurse and a 
couple of servants—and we sat down 


in the sun. 

“Reason I asked you down,” he 
said, “was that yesterday I found I 
was officially dead. Insurance people 
called up and asked me did I want ’em 
to pay off now or wait for formal in¬ 
terment. I told ’em to pay off, so 
you’ll be gettin’ some money one of 
these days, soon.” 

I started to say something, but he 
stopped me. 


“To hell with that!” he said. “I 
want to get this down, or leastways, 
told. You don’t have to do nothing 
with it. I just want to tell it.” 

He sat there a minute and then all 
at once he started beating his hand on 
the arm of the chair. “Ain’t that it?” 
he cried. “Damnedest thing, fulla 


guts and passion and low comedy 
and now it ain’t anything. I .put it 
away too long. Oh, I can remember it 
all right. Clear. But there’s nothing 
to it. It’s like somebody else and of 
course it was somebody else. There 
ain’t no more relation to me and the 
kid this happened to than me and the 
man acrost the street. Hell, this kid, 
this Amos Sanders, shut up in a cub¬ 
byhole in Bill McCauley’s Oroport 
Saloon with fear and lust and the 
drizzlin’ sweats, that was me, but it 
wasn't me and—” 

“Look,” I said. 1 knew what it was, 
the losing it. “I know what you mean, 
Grandpop, but go ahead and say it off 
and I’ll put it down like you say it 
and maybe it’ll be all right; you can’t 
tell about that.” 

He thought about that for a minute 
and then he told me the story. 

I WAS born in Brooklyn (he said) 
and I was twenty and I decided to 
come West. 

I went to Kansas City and later to 
St. Joe and there I practiced playin’ 
poker and I- had some money and 
some patience and never drank when 1 
played—hell, that was enough, just 
stayin’ sober when you played, to 
make you wages. But I was good. I 
knew percentages and I got to know 
people pretty good and I never played 
a hand nor a game like it was to be my 
last on earth, which is a failin’ of many 
poker players. 

I won money in Kansas City and St. 
Joe and Dodge City and I was twenty- 
two years old and I rode into this 
town, set down in a bowl of moun¬ 
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HE WEST 


ICKRELL 

lie him wrong anyway 


tains, a played-out mining town, just a 
place to stop. 

There was one big saloon left there, 
the Oroport, and in the boom days 
there was a stage at the back where I 
guess the girls danced—back when the 
ore was coming out like they say a 
hundred dollars a wheelbarrow. 

But the girls was gone, the stage was 
boarded up, and up over it was a little 
room made out of heavy timbers and 
set up on railroad iron stilts. Bill Mc¬ 
Cauley, who owned the Oroport, had 
put his safe up there and cut a couple 
of slits in the timbers. On big nights, 
when there was gambling and money 
being spent, he had an old man—an 
old gun fighter named Willis Anderson 
—who set up there and looked out the 
slits with a carbine in his hands. 

Bill McCauley figured fights inside 
a place was bad for trade, and old 
Willis had orders to shoot anybody 
who went for his gun or knife whilst 
inside. You got up there by a ladder 
that could be pulled up, and even when 
old Willis was dozin’ he’d prop a gun 
through one of them slots and it had 
the effect of makin’ the trade right 
meek. It was a well-run saloon and 
gambling hall if you didn’t care what 
you drank. 

I’d been in the town two-three weeks 
and that was because there was ranch¬ 
ers around had the fiercest curiosity 
ever I saw. You draw one card and 
chunk a big bet at ’em and there they’d 
come. They'd call with baby threes 
and they thought aces up was cash in 
hand. They called it “keepin’ the kid 
honest.” It was like shootin’ sheep 
with a scatter-gun. 


But still and all I wouldn’t have 
lingered there if it hadn't been for 
the girl. Sydney Johnson was her 
name. Her paw had a pretty good 
cattle spread near the town. She was 
seventeen years old and got into town 
right frequent, being close by, and she 
was ripe and frisky and eye-rolling, 
and any man who had enough blood 
in him to support as many as two 
corpuscles would have had trouble not 
rolling his eyes back at her. 

S HE made it to meet me on the street 
and talk to me and it was her paw 
himself that introduced us. She'd ask 
me things, questions, but it was the 
things she didn't ask that was bother¬ 
ing her; me too. 

I remember once I met her on the 
street and we stopped and talked. 

“Amos,” she says, “I'm going to call 
you Amos if it’s all right.” 

“It's all right.” 

“Amos, how come you wear low- 
heeled boots like you do? I thought 
everybody wore high-heeled boots.” 

“Well,” I said, “it was told to me 
that high-heeled boots was a help in 
holding a horse you had roped in the 
corral and also if you got throwed you 
could leave the boot in the stirrup and 
not go bouncing your head along the 
ground if your horse run off.” 

She nodded. 

“Well, I don’t intend to rope no 
horse in a corral and I don't aim to 
buy no horse to ride that ain’t as gentle 
as a kitten. I can’t ride a horse very 
well and I don't much want to know 
how. I am aiming to get to Los 
(Continued on page 19) 


Script-readers mother makes 
scene end happily 



7 A. M. “Due on location at 9!” 
moans movie studio’s beautiful script- 
reader. “And I feel wretched. I need a 
laxative... and iny head's throbbing.” 


“Let me direct this scene,” sym¬ 
pathizes mother. “This glass of Sal 
Hepatica will fix you up before you 
can say Hollywood & Vine.” 



9 A. M. Everything’s set on the set 
—including the script-reader. As al¬ 
ways, Sal Hepatica, the sparkling sa¬ 
line laxative, brought quick, gentle 
relief. Taken first tiling in the morn¬ 


ing, it usually acts within ail hour. 

It also aids in counteracting excess 
gastric acidity and helps sweeten a 
sour stomach. So always keep a bottle 
of Sal Hepatica handy. 


In a national survey, more than half the doctors recommended Sal Hepatica. Why not try 
speedy Sal Hepatica next time you need a laxative? 

Ask your doctor why Sal Hepatica works so fast. He knows that because Sal Hepatica is a 
fluid bulk laxative , soft pressure is exerted to stimulate gentle t speedy action. 


Whenever you need a laxative 
-take gentle, speea^ 


SAL HEPATICA 


\ “MR. DISTRICT ATTORNEY”—Wednesday night, NBC Network 
l “BREAK THE BANK”—Friday night, ABC Network 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT BUGG 
































Prices quoted are for Walnut cabinets less albums. Mahogany and Blonde slightly higher. 
Television installation charge additional. Prices slightly higher in far west and south. 


8C11 Admiral FM-AM Automatic Radio-Phonograph with Miracle tone arm .... plus 
Magic Mirror television with 10 n direct view picture tube. 52 square inches of picture I 
Complete home entertainment in one compact and strikingly beoutiful cobinet. 


Plus $6.37 
Federal tax 
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18 A 11 Admiral Magic Mirrar Television 
table model in smart mahogany cabinet. Only 




7G14 AM Automatic Radio-Phonograph g//Z095 
with Miracle fane arm. Television extra. rfOy < 


FM-AM Radio-Phanagraph. Television extra. 
8C18 Blonde, $239.95; 8C17 Mahogany 

































































♦h these thrilling new 
• radio-ph° nograp s 

henevet you 


J ^ ^ on on ADMIRAL 

■ record reproduction, now . • • s , improvemon 

En ' OY ' he phonograph wi<h « roC ' e , he phonograph' 

oulomahc p , he invention 

in record p'°V ,n9 F M radio, now. 



Flexibility of Admiral's matched unit ensemble makes 
possible this attractive corner arrangement. 


Admiral radio, phonograph and television provide 
relaxing hours of entertainment in the den. 


Smartly styled for breathtaking beauty plus maximum utility is this Admiral matched unit 
ensemble with television optional. Magic Mirror . . . Admiral’s triumph in television with 
automatic image lock-in . . . gives the clearest picture of them all! 


Readily moved to the sickroom. Admiral Magic 
Mirror television helps speed long weary hours. 


RC9B14 Admiral Record Album Cabinet. <00?S 
Holds 192 records in albums. Only . . . — 

9114 Admiral FM-AM Automatic Radio- 
Phonograph with Miracle tone arm. Only 

30A14 Admiral Magic Mirror Television 
with 10* direct vision tube. Only . . . 


tJXmncaA Omari Oel 

■ ORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AUTOMATIC RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
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SHADOW OF FU MANCHU 

Continued from page 14 



"Savings So Great"... 
Method Now Standardized 
in Five Plants 


No matter what materials you fasten: 

plasties, cloth, wood, paper, leather, or 
even metal . . . one of the 800 Bostitch 
machines may do it better and faster with 
wire. Skilled research engineers and 250 
field men in 91 key cities offer you the 
benefits of 50 years’ Bostitch experience 
to help solve your fastening problems. 

Get more data: Broadside B-188 contains 
helpful information on representative 
models of the world's most complete line 
of stitchers, staplers, tackers, hammers. 

Special fliers on tacking and other fasten¬ 
ing operations also available. Write for 
information. Describe your problem. 



the remarkable diagram pinned to the 
drawing board. He seemed to be check¬ 
ing certain details with a mass of sym¬ 
bols and figures on a large ruled sheet 
beside the board. 

“Of course,” he murmured abstract¬ 
edly, “I might finish at any time, now.” 

The wonder of the thing he was doing 
claimed his mind. Here were mighty 
forces, hitherto no more than suspected, 
which controlled the world. Here, writ¬ 
ten in the indelible ink of mathematics, 
lay a description of the means whereby 
those forces might be harnessed. 

He forgot Frobisher. 

And Frobisher, lighting his cigar, be¬ 
gan to pace the office floor, often glanc¬ 
ing at the absorbed figure. Suddenly 
Craig turned, removing his glasses. 

“Are you bothered about the cost of 
these experiments, Mr. Frobisher?” 

F robisher pulled up, staring. 

“Cost? To hell with the cost! That’s 
not worrying me. I don't know a lot 
about the scientific side, but I know a 
commercial proposition when I see one.” 
He dropped down into an armchair. 
“What I don’t know is this.” He leaned 
forward, his heavy brows lowered. “Why 
is somebody tracking me around? I was 
followed to my club today. Followed 
here. There's somebody watching my 
home up in Connecticut. Who is he? 
What does he want?” 

Morris Craig stood up, and leaned 
back against the desk. 

Behind him, a deep violet sky made a 
backdrop for silhouettes of buildings 
higher than the Huston. Some of the 
windows were coming to life, glittering 
like jewels laid on velvet. 

Dusk was falling over Manhattan. 
“Astoundin’ state of affairs,” Craig 
declared—but his smile was quite dis¬ 
arming. “Tell me more. Anyone you 
suspect?” 

Frobisher shook his head. “There’s 
plenty to suspect if news of what’s going 
on up here has leaked out. Suppose 
you're dead right—and I’m backing you 
to be—what’ll this thing mean to Huston 
Electric?” 

“Gratitude of the scientific world.” 
“Damn the scientific world! I’m think¬ 
ing of Huston’s.” 

Morris Craig answered vaguely. “No 
idea. Can't see at the moment how it 
could be usefully applied.” 

“What are you talking about?” Mi¬ 
chael Frobisher was quite his old roaring 
self again. “This job has cost half a 
million dollars already. Are you telling 
me we get nothing back?” 

A door across the office opened, and 
a man came in—a short, thickset man, 
slightly bandy, who walked with a rolling 
gait as if on the deck of a ship in dirty 
weather. He wore overalls, spectacles, 
and an eyeshade. He came in without 
any ceremony and approached Craig. 
The forbidding figure of Michael Fro¬ 
bisher disturbed him not at all. 

“Say—have you got a bit of string?” 
he inquired. 

“I have not got a bit of string. I have 
a small piece of gum, and two one-cent 
stamps. Would they do?” 

The intruder chewed thoughtfully. 
“Guess not. Miss Navarre's typewriter’s 
jammed up in there. But I got it figured a 
bit of string about so long”—he illus¬ 
trated—“would fix things.” 

“Sorry, Sam, but I have no string.” 
Sam chewed a while, and then turned 
away. “Guess I'll have to go look some 
other place.” He left. 

“Listen,” Frobisher said. “What does 
that moron do for his wages?” 

“Sam?” Craig answered, smiling. “Oh, 
sort of handy man. Mostly helps Regan 
and Shaw in the laboratory.” 

“Be a big help to anybody. I’d say. 


What I’m driving at is this: We have to 
be mighty careful about who gets in 
here. There’s been a bad leak. Some¬ 
body knows more than he ought to.” 

Morris Craig was slowly getting back 
to that prosaic earth on which normal 
men spend their lives. It was beginning 
to dawn upon him that Michael Fro¬ 
bisher was badly frightened, 

“1 can't account for it. Shaw and Re¬ 
gan are beyond suspicion. So, I hope, am 
I. Miss Navarre came to us with the 
highest credentials. In any case, she 
could do little harm. But, of course, it’s 
absurd to suspect her.” 

“What about the half-wit who just 
went out?” 

“Knows nothing about the work. 
Apart from which, his references are 
first-class, including one from the fire 
department.” 

“Looks like he’d been in a fire.” Fro¬ 
bisher dropped a* cone of cigar ash. “But 
facts are facts. Let me bring you up to 
date—but not a word to Mrs. F. You 
know how nervous she is. Some guy got 
into Falling Waters last Tuesday night 
and went through my papers!” . 

“You mean it?” Craig’s drawl had 
vanished. His eyes were very keen. 

“I mean it. Nothing was taken—not a 
thing. But that's not all. I’d had more 
than a suspicion for quite a while some¬ 
one was snooping around. So I laid for 
him, without saying a word to Mrs. F., 
and one night I saw him—” 

“What did he look like?” 

“Yellow. Some kind of Oriental. Then, 
only today, right in my own club, I 
caught another Asiatic watching me! It's 
a fact. Dr. Pardoe can confirm it. Now 
—what I’m asking is this: If it’s what 
we’re doing in the laboratory, there, that 
somebody’s after, why am l followed 
around, and not you?” 

“The answer is a discreet silence.” 

“Also I'd be glad to learn who this 
somebody is. I could think up plenty 
who'd like to know what we’re doing. 
But no one of 'em would be an Asiatic.” 

Morris Craig brushed his hair back 
with his hand. 

“You’re getting me jumpy, too,” he de¬ 
clared, although his cheerful smile belied 
the words. “This thing wants looking 
into.” 

“It’s going to be looked into,” Fro¬ 
bisher grimly assured him. “When you 
come up to Falling Waters you’ll see I’m 
standing for no more monkey tricks 
around there, anyway.” He stood up, 
glancing at the big clock over Craig's 
desk. “I'm picking up Mrs. F. at the 
Ritz. Don’t have to be late. Expect you 
and Miss Navarre, lunch on Saturday.” 

M RS. F.. as it happened, was thor¬ 
oughly enjoying herself. She lay 
naked, face downward, on a padded 
couch, while a white-clad nurse ran a 
buzzing apparatus from the back of her 
fluffy skull right down her spine and up 
again. This treatment made her purr like 
a contented kitten. 

An aromatic bath completed the treat¬ 
ment. Mrs. F. was wrapped in a loose 
fleecy garment, stretched upon a couch 
in a small apartment decorated with 
Pompeian frescoes, and given an Egyp¬ 
tian cigarette and a cup of orange- 
scented China tea. 

She was lying there in delicious lan¬ 
guor when the draperies were drawn 
aside and Professor Hoffmeyer, the cele¬ 
brated Viennese psychiatrist who con¬ 
ducted the establishment, entered slowly. 
She turned her head and smiled up at 
him. “How do you do, Professor?” 

He did not reply at once, but stood 
there looking at her. Even through the 
dark glasses he always wore, his stare 
never failed to make her shudder. But 
it was a pleasurable shudder. 
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Professor Hoffmeyer presented an im¬ 
pressive figure. His sufferings in Nazi 
prison camps had left indelible marks. 
The dark glasses protected eyes seared 
by merciless lights. The silk gloves which 
he never removed concealed hands from 
hich the fingernails had been extracted, 
e leaned upon a stout ebony cane. 
Now he advanced almost noiselessly 
nd took Mrs. Frobisher's left wrist be¬ 
tween a delicate thumb and forefinger, 
^/Jslightly inclining his head. 

Tt is not how do / do, dear lady,” he 
.said, in Germanic gutturals, “but how 

9 do you do.” 

Professor Hoffmeyer stood upright, or 
as nearly upright as Mrs. Frobisher had 
lever seen him stand, and nodded at her. 
w “You shall come to see me on Wednes- 

I day, at three o’clock. Not for the treat¬ 
ment, no, but for the consultation. If 
some other engagement you have, cancel 
it. At three o’clock on Wednesday.” 

N He bowed slightly, and went out. 

Professor Hoffmeyer ruled his wealthy 
clientele with a rod of iron. His reputa¬ 
tion was enormous. So were his fees. 
He proceeded, now, across a luxurious 
\f S central salon where some other well-pre- 
Vh* served women waited. He nodded to a 
jW chosen few as he passed and entered an 
office marked PRIVATE. Closing the 
door he pulled out a drawer in the busi¬ 
nesslike desk—and a bookcase filled with 
advanced medical works, largely Ger¬ 
man, swung open bodily. 

The professor went into the opening. 
As the bookcase swung back into place, 
the drawer in the desk closed again. 

Professor Hoffmeyer would see no 
more patients today. 

The room in which the professor 
found himself was a study. But its ap- 
f pointments were far from conventional. 
) It contained some very valuable old 
lacquer and was richly carpeted. The 
lighting was subdued, and the peculiar 
C[ characteristic of the place was its silence. 
_* Open bookcases were filled with vol¬ 
umes, some of them bound manuscripts, 
many of great age and all of great rarity. 
They were in many languages, includ¬ 
ing Greek, Chinese and Arabic. 

Beside a cushioned divan stood an in¬ 
laid stool equipped with gum, lamp, bod¬ 
kins, and several opium pipes in a rack. 

A long, carved table of time-blackened 
4 i oak served' as a desk. A high-backed 
| chair was set behind it. A faded volume 
M lay open on the table, as well as a closely 
a®!* written manuscript, 
j The professor approached a painted 
1 screen placed before a recess and disap¬ 
peared behind it. Not a sound broke the 
into silence of the room until he returned. 

He had removed the gloves and dark 


;o 


• 

glasses, and for the black coat worn by 
Professor Hoffmeyer had substituted a 
yellow house robe. The eyes which the 
glasses had concealed were long, narrow' 
and emerald green. The uncovered 
hands had pointed fingernails. This 
gaunt, upright Chinese ascetic was taller 
by inches than Professor Hoffmeyer. 
And his face might have inspired a 
painter seeking a model for the Fallen 
Angel. 

This, not because it was so evil but be¬ 
cause of a majestic and remorseless 
power which it possessed—a power 
which resided in the eyes. They were not 
the eyes of a normal man, moved by the 
desires, the impulses shared in some part 
by us all. They were the eyes of one who 
has shaken off those inhibitions common 
to humanity, who is undisturbed by 
either love or hate, untouched by fear, 
unmoved by compassion. 

The impassive figure crossed, with a 
silent, catlike step, to the long table, and 
sat down there. 

O NE of the curious objects on the ta¬ 
ble sprang to life, as if touched by 
sudden moonlight. It was a crystal globe 
resting on a metal base. Dimly at first, 
the outlines of a face materialized in the 
crystal, and then grew clearer. They 
became the features of an old Chinese, 
white mustached, wrinkled, benign. 
“You called me, Doctor?” 

The voice, though distant, was clear. 
A crinkled smile played over the parch¬ 
ment face in the crystal. 

“You have all the reports?” 

The second voice was harsh, at points 
sibilant, but charged with imperious 
authority. It bore no resemblance to 
that of Professor Hoffmeyer. 

“The last is timed 6:15. Shall I sum¬ 
marize?” 

“Proceed, Huan Tsung. I am listen¬ 
ing.” 

And Huan Tsung, speaking in his quiet 
room above a shop in Pell Street, a room 
in which messages were received mys¬ 
teriously, by day and by night, from all 
over Manhattan, closed his wise old eyes 
and opened the pages of an infallible 
memory. 

This man, whose ancestors had been 
cultured noblemen when most of ours 
were living in caves, spoke calmly across 
a system of communication as yet un¬ 
heard of by Western science. 

“Excellency will wish to know that our 
Burmese agent was recognized by Nay- 
land Smith in the grillroom and followed 
by two F.B.I. operatives. I gave instruc¬ 
tions that he be transferred elsewhere. 
He reports that he has arrived safely. His 
notes of the conversation at the next 
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The happiest birthday in the tife of any boy 
or girl is the one he celebrates with his first 
bicycle. If that bicycle is a Roadmaster*, 

“America’s Finer Bicycle,” then his happi¬ 
ness is doubled. Imagine his wild delight 
when you give him a sparkling two-tone 
beauty Roadmaster with its shining embossed 
chrome —a big searchbeam headlight —a combi¬ 
nation tail and automotive type stop light —the 
Shockmaster* fork and automotive type rims that 
make an easier cushioned ride — an electronically 
welded frame that’s 100% stronger. When you 
get your boy or girl a birthday bicycle, be sure 
it’s the safest to own and smartest to ride —that 
means a Roadmaster. ‘Registered in U. S. Pat. Off. 

Write for descriptive folder 

describing the 1948 Roadmaster 
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table are before me. They contain noth¬ 
ing new. Shall I relate them?” 

“No. I shall interview the woman, 
personally. Proceed.” 

“Nayland Smith visited the deputy 
commissioner and has been alone with 
him more than two hours. Nature of 
conversation unknown. The Greek 
covering his movements was intercepted 
and questioned, but had nothing to dis¬ 
close. He is clumsy, and I have had him 
removed.” 

“You did well, Huan Tsung. Such 
bunglers breed danger.” 

“Mai Cha, delivering Chinese vase sent 
by club secretary for repair, attired her¬ 
self in the black garments she carries and 
gained a gallery above the library where 
Michael Frobisher talked with a medical 
friend. She reports that Frobisher has 
had sight of our agent at Falling Waters. 
Therefore, I have transferred this agent. 
Mai Cha retired, successfully.” 

“Commend Mai Cha.” 

“I have done so, Excellency. She is 
on headquarters duty tonight. Excel¬ 
lency can commepd her, himself.” 

“The most recent movements of Fro¬ 
bisher, Nayland Smith, and Dr. Craig?” 

“Frobisher awaits his wife at the Ritz- 
Carlton. Nayland Smith is covered, but 
no later report has reached me. Dr. 
Craig is in his office.” 

“Frobisher has made no other con¬ 
tacts?” 

“None, Excellency.” 

“Wait and watch, Huan Tsung. I must 
think swiftly.” 

“Always I watch—and it is unavoid¬ 
able that I wait until I am called away.” 

Moonlight in the crystal faded out, 
and with it the wrinkled features of Huan 
Tsung. 

Silence claimed the dimly lighted room. 
The wearer of the yellow robe remained 
motionless for a long time. Then he 
stood up and crossed to the divan, upon 
which he stretched his gaunt body. He 
struck a silver bell which hung in a frame 
beside the rack of pipes. The bell emitted 
a high, sweet note. 

While the voice of the bell still lingered 
drowsily on the air, draperies in a nar¬ 
row, arched opening were drawn aside 
and a Chinese girl came in. She wore her 
national costume. She was graceful and 
her large, dark eyes resembled the eyes 
of a doe. She knelt and touched the 
carpet with her forehead. 

“You have done well, Mai Cha. I am 
pleased with you.” 

The girl rose, but stood, head lowered, 
before the reclining figure. A flush crept 
over her dusky cheeks. 

“Prepare the jade pipe. I seek in¬ 
spiration.” 

Mai Cha began quietly to light the 
little lamp on the stool. 

ALTHOUGH no report had reached 
l\ old Huan Tsung, nevertheless, Nay¬ 
land Smith had left police headquarters. 

He was fully alive to the fact that every 
move he had made since entering New 
York City had been noted, that he never 
stirred far without a shadow. 

This did not disturb him. Nayland 
Smith was used to it. 

But he didn’t wish his trackers to find 
out where he was going from Center 
Street—until he had got there. 

He favored, in cold weather, a fur- 
collared topcoat of military pattern, 
which was almost as distinctive as his 
brier pipe. He had a dozen or more 
police officers paraded for his inspection, 
and selected one built like himself, clean¬ 
shaven and brown-skinned, an Italian 
named Moreno. 

This officer was given clear instruc¬ 
tions, and the driver who had brought 
Nayland Smith to headquarters received 
his orders too. 

When a man wearing a light rainproof 
and a dark blue felt hat—property of 
Detective Officer Moreno—left by a side 
entrance, walked along to Lafayette 
Street and presently picked up a taxi, no 


one paid any attention to him. But, 
order to make quite sure, Nayland Sm 
directed the cab to the Waldorf-Astoi 
got out at that hotel, walked through 
the Park Avenue entrance and proceec 
to his real destination on foot. 

He was satisfied that he had 
shadow. 
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T HE office was empty as Cami 
Navarre came out of her room a 
crossed to the long desk placed befc 
the windows. One end of the desk h 
been equipped for business purpos 
There was a leather-covered chair a 
beside it a dictating machine. A cylinc 
remained on the machine, for Craig h 
been dictating when he was called to t 
laboratory. At the other end stood 
draftsman’s stool and a quantity of pei 
pencils, brushes and similar parapherr 
lia. They lay beside a propped-up dra 
ing board, illuminated by a tubular lanr 
Camille placed several typed letters » 
the desk, and then stood there studyi 
the unfinished diagram pinned to t 
board. 

She possessed a quiet composu 
which rarely deserted her. Her pla 
suit did not unduly stress a slim figui 
and she wore her hair swept straight ba 
to a knot at the nape of her neck. S 
wore black-rimmed glasses, and look* 
in every respect the perfect secretary. 

A slight sound, the click of a lock, b 
trayed the fact that Craig was about 
come out. Camille returned to her rooi 
She had just gone in when the door 
the laboratory opened and Craig waiktJfji 
down the three steps. A man in a whi 
coat, holding a pair of oddly shapi 
goggles in his hand, stood at the top, ol **] 
lined against greenish light. With tl 
opening of the door, a curious vibratic* 
had become perceptible, a thing whit’ W 
might be sensed, rather than heard. 

Tn short, Doctor,” he was saying, 
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can focus, but we can’t control tf 
volume.” 

Craig spoke over his shoulder: 

“When we can do both, Regan, we 
give an audition to the pundits that wi 
turn their hair white.” 

Regan, a capable-looking technicia 
with gray hair, smiled as he stepped bac 
through the doorway. 

“I doubt if Mr. Frobisher will wai 
any auditions,” he said dryly, shutting th 
door. The vibration ceased. 

Craig stood for a moment studying tl 
illuminated diagram as Camille ha 
done. He lighted a cigarette, and the 
noticed the letters on his desk. B 
dropped into the chair, switched up 
reading lamp and put on his glasses. 

A moment later he was afoot again, i 
the office door burst open and a mat 
came in rapidly—closely followed 
Sam. 

“Wait a minute!” Sam was upse 
“Listen. Wait a minute!” 

Craig dropped his glasses on the desl 
stared, and then advanced impulsively 
hand outstretched. 

“Nayland Smith! By all that’s holy—! 
They exchanged grips, smiling happily 
“Why, I thought you were in Isfahan, o 
Yucatan, or somewhere.” 

“Nearly right the first time. But it wa| 
Teheran. Flew from there three day 
ago. More urgent business here.” 

“Wait a minute,” Sam muttered, hi 
eyeshade thrust back on his head. 

Craig turned to him. “It’s all right 
Sam. This is an old friend. 

“Oh, is that so?” 

“Yes—and I don’t believe he has a bi I 
of string.” 

Sam stared truculently from face t 
face, chewing in an ominous way, arvj 
then went out. 

“Sit down, Smith. This is a great, gla< 
surprise. But why the whirlwind busi 
ness? And what the devil are you up to? 

Nayland Smith had walked straigh 
across to the long windows which oc 
cupied nearly the whole of the west wal 
He was examining a narrow terrace out' 
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See the G-E All-Automatic Tastegard Cojfec Maker at your retailer s . 

4 reasons why General Electric is your 


best coffee 

1 • With a G-E Tastegard Coffee Maker, 
you don't have to have different size coffee 
makers. Thanks to Tastegard, you can 
make two cups or eight—or any amount 
in between—and have every cup flavor- 
perfect , every time . 

2* All G-E Tastegard Coffee Makers have 
wide-mouth bowls for easy cleaning. And 
cup measurements are marked right on 


maker buy 

the bowls for easy measuring. 

3* There are several models of these won¬ 
derful G-E Tastegard Coffee Makers— 
at prices to suit your purse. 

4. No matter which model you pick, you 
are sure to get General Electric quality 
and reliability. And all have the exclusive 
G-E Tastegard. General Electric Company , 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Says Art Linkletfer, genial M. C. of "The 
General Electric House Party"* 


hink of this: 

jIjoJJ With a General Electric All-Automatic Coffee Maker, 
' u Pdmou can make perfect coffee •.. tw r o to eight cups of it... 
,n ist by' pushing a button! 

studyii; Put the coffee and water into this gleaming beauty. Give 
^hat button a gentle push. Up goes the water automatically 
)In p C ^.. but mind you, not before it’s exactly the right temperature 
ier plajb bring out the best that’s in the coffee. 

Down comes rich, full-bodied coffee automatically . . . 
set Sjoffee that’ll make that man of yours lay down the mom- 
^°JLg paper and kiss you! 

oetbi This wonderful, new G-E keeps your coffee piping hot 
^mtomatically , too, until you’ve poured the last cup. 

doori And what a handsome treasure this all-glass jewel is! 
wM fit pal for your best china, glass, and silverware. 

Best of all, like all G-E Coffee Makers, this pushbutton 
tiarvel has Tastegard. That means you can brew as many 
JJs eight cups ... or as few* as two cups ... and have every 
l wtipup perfect , every time . 


Look at any General Electric Coffee Maker. In the stem 
of the tipper bowl, you'll find a tiny but important hole 
. . . the Tastegard . . . precisely located to control the 
temperature at which the coffee brews. 


^ You'll be amazed at the low price of this complete G-E Tastegard Coffee 
Maker! Comes complete with chromium-plated stove, plug-in cord, and filter. 


*Listen to General Electric's hilarious House Party , Monday through 
Friday , 3:30 p. m., E. D. S. T., over CBS. 
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side bordered by an ornamental parapet. 
He looked beyond, to where the hundred 
eyes of a towering building shone in the 
dusk. He turned. 

‘'Anybody else got access to this 
floor?” 

“Only the stall'. Why?” 

“What do you mean by the staff?” 

“I mean the staff I Am I on the witness 
stand? Well, if you must know, the re¬ 
search staff consists of myself; Martin 
Shaw, my chief assistant, a Columbia 
graduate; John Regan, second tech¬ 
nician, who came to me from Vickers; 
and Miss Navarre, my secretary. She 
also has scientific training. Except for 
Sam, the handy man, and Mr. Frobisher, 
nobody else has access to the laboratory. 
Do I make myself clear to your honor?” 

Nayland Smith was staring toward 
the steel door and tugging at the lobe of 
his left ear, a mannerism which denoted 
intense concentration. 

“You don’t take proper precautions,” 
he snapped. “/ got in without any diffi¬ 
culty.” 

Morris Craig became vaguely con¬ 
scious of danger. He recalled, vividly, 
the nervous but repressed excitement of 
Michael Frobisher. He could not ig¬ 
nore the tension in Nayland Smith. 

“Why these precautions. Smith? What 
have we to be afraid of?” 

Smith swung around on him. His 
eyes were hard. 

“Listen, Craig—we’ve known each 
other since you were at Oxford. There’s 
no need to mince words. 1 don’t know 
what you’re working on up here—but 
I’m going to ask you to tell me. Unless 1 
have made the biggest mistake of my 
life, one of the few first-class brains in 
the world today has got you spotted.” 

“But, Smith, you're telling me noth¬ 
ing—” 

“Haven’t time. 1 baited a little trap as 
I came up. I’m going down to spring it.” 

“Spring it?” 

“Exactly. Excuse me.” Smith moved 
to the door. 

“The elevator man will be off duty—” 

"He won't. 1 ordered him to stand by.” 

Nayland Smith went out as rapidly as 
he had come in. 

Craig stood for a moment staring at 
the door which Smith had just closed. 
He had an awareness of some menace 
impending, creeping down upon him. 
He scratched his chin reflectively, and 
returned to the letters. When he had 
signed them, he pressed a button. 

C AMILLE NAVARRE entered qui¬ 
etly and came over to the desk. Craig 
took off his glasses and looked up—but 
Camille's eyes were fixed on the letters. 

“Ah, Miss Navarre. Here we are.” He 
returned them to her. “And there’s rather 
a long one, bit of a teaser, on this thing.” 
He pointed to the dictating machine. 
“Mind listening in to my rambling?” 

Camille removed the cylinder. “Your 
dictation is very clear. Dr. Craig.” 

She spoke with a faint accent, more of 
intonation than pronunciation. It was a 
low-pitched, caressing voice. Craig never 
tired of it. 

“Sweet words of flattery. 1 sound to 
myself like a half-strangled parrot. The 
way you transpose is simply magical.” 

Camille smiled. She had beautifully 
molded, rather scornful lips. 

“Thank you. But it isn’t difficult.” She 
turned to go. 

“By the way, you have an invitation 
from the boss. He bids you to Falling 
Waters for the week end.” 

Camille paused but didn’t turn. 
“Really?” she said. “That is sweet of 
Mr. Frobisher.” 

“Can you come? I’m going, too, so I’ll 
drive you out.” 

“That would be very kind of you. Yes, 
1 should love to come.” 

She turned, then, her smile radiant. 
“Splendid. We’ll hit the trail early. No 
office on Saturday.” 

There was happiness in Craig’s voice, 


and in his glance. Camille dropped hei 
eyes and moved away. 

“Ah,” he added, “is the typewriter ir 
commission again?” 

“Yes.” Camille’s lip twitched. “I man-, 
aged to get it right.” 

'‘With a bit of string?” 

'‘No.” She laughed softly. “With 
hairpin.” 


As she went out, Craig returned to hhlji!^ 
drawing board. But he found it hard tc ^ 


concentrate. He kept thinking about that 
funny little moue peculiar to Camille; 
part of her. Whenever she was going to *Youn 
smile, one corner of her upper lip seemed 
to curl slightly like a rose petal. And he 
wondered if her eyes were really that 


beautiful, or if the lenses magnified them. p«a 


bet^ 


T HE office door burst open, and Nay 
land Smith came in again like a hot! 
wind from the desert. He had discarded Dr Fu 
the rainproof in which he had first ap¬ 
peared and now carried a fur-collared 
coat. 

“Missed him, Craig,” he rapped 
“Slipped through my fingers—the swine!’ 

Craig turned half around, one shirt¬ 
sleeved elbow on a corner of the board 
“If you're training for the Olympic 
games, let me draw your attention to the 
wide-open spaces of Central Park. 


work here—or try to.” He was silenced 
by the look in Nayland Smith's eyes. He 
stood up. “Smith! What is it?” 

“Murder!” Nayland Smith snapped 
out the word. “1 have just sent a man 
to his death, Craig!” 

“What on earth do you mean?” 

“No more than I say.” 

It came to Morris Craig, as a revela¬ 
tion, that something had happened to 
crush, if only temporarily, the indomita¬ 
ble spirit he knew so well. He laid a hand 
on his friend’s shoulder. 

“I’m sorry, Smith. Forgive my silly 
levity. What’s happened?” 

Nayland Smith's face looked haggard, 
worn. “1 have been shadowed, Craig, 
ever since 1 reached New York. I left 
police headquarters a while ago, wear¬ 
ing a borrowed hat and topcoat. A man, 
slightly resembling me, had orders to 
come to the Huston Building in the car 
I have been using all day, wearing my 
hat and my topcoat.” 

“Well?” 
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"He obeyed his orders. The driver, 
who is above suspicion, noticed nothing 
whatever unusual on the way. There 
was no evidence to suggest that they were 
being followed. I had assumed that they 
would be—and had laid my plans ac¬ 
cordingly. 1 went down to see the tracker 
fall into my trap—” 

“Go on, Smith! For God’s sake, what 
had happened?” 

“This!” 

Nayland Smith carefully removed a 
small, pointed object from its wrappings 
and laid it on the desk. Craig was about 
to pick it up, when Smith said sharply: 

“Don’t touch it! That is, except by 
the feathered end. Primitive, Craig, but 
deadly—and silent. Get your laboratory 
to analyze the stuff on the tip of the dart. 
Curare is too commonplace for the man 
who inspired this thing.” 

“I’m appalled! How did—?” 

“It was flicked, or perhaps blown from 
a tube, into Moreno’s face through the 
open window of the car. It stuck in his 
chin, and he pulled it out. But when the 
car got here, he was unconscious, and—” 

“You mean he’s dead?” 

“1 had him rushed to a hospital.” 

“They’ll want this for analysis.” 

“There was another. The first must 
have missed.” 

Nayland Smith dropped limply into a 
chair, facing Craig. He pulled out his 
blackened brier and began to load it 
from a worn pouch. 

“Let’s face the facts, Craig. I must 
make it clear to you that a mysterious 
Eastern epidemic is creeping West. I’m 
here to try to head it off. No less than 
six prominent members of the Soviet 
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• r emment have either died, suddenly, 
ojust disappeared—within the past few 
a nths." 

[‘One of those purges? Very popular 
f h dictators." 

I’A purge right enough. But not car- 
id out by Kremlin orders. Joseph 
$ lin is being guarded as even he was 
|/er guarded before." 

■Craig began groping behind him for 
Ji elusive pack of cigarettes. 

‘What's afoot. Smith? Is this anything 
do with the news from London?" 
'You mean the disappearance of two 
the Socialist cabinet? Undoubtedly, 
ey have gone the same way." 

‘The same way?" Craig lit a cigarette. 
~hat way?" 

Nayland Smith took the fuming pipe 
between his teeth, and fixed a 
ady look on Craig. 

Dr. Fu Manchu's way!" 

Dr. Fu Manchu! But—" 
e door of Camille's room opened, 
d Camille came out. She held some 
written sheets in her hand. Only the 
sk lights were on, so that as the two 
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“Hello—I have your party in 
New York now. , . . Kindly 
deposit $3,100,000.00 please" 
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en turned and looked toward her, it was 
Scult to read her expression in the 
iadow. 

But she paused at sight of them, stand- 
l«g quite still. “Oh, excuse me. Dr. Craig! 
jthought you were alone." 

“It's all right," said Craig. "Don't go, 
Pliss Navarre. This is my friend. Sir 
?nis Nayland Smith. My new secre- 
|.ry. Smith—Miss Navarre." 

Nayland Smith stared for a moment, 
fien bowed, and walked to the window. 
‘What is it?" Craig asked. 

“It's only that last cylinder. Dr. Craig, 
wanted to make sure I had it right. I 
ill wait until you are disengaged." 

But Nayland Smith was looking out 
jto the jeweled darkness, and seeing 
| othing of a towering building which 
>$e against the sky line. He saw. in- 
ead, a paneled grillroom where an at- 
active red-haired girl sat at a table 
ith a man. He saw the dark-faced spy 
-inching alone near by. 

The girl in the grillroom had not worn 
er hair pinned back in that prim way, 
j or had she worn glasses. 

Nevertheless, that other girl and Miss 
Navarre were one and the same. 

[ N a little shop sandwiched in between 
more imposing Chinese establishments, 
good-looking young Oriental sat be¬ 
hind the narrow counter writing by the 
ight of a paper-shaded lamp. The place 
vas a mere box, and he was entirely sur- 
ounded by sealed jars, packets of joss 
>ticks wrapped up in paper, bronze bowls 
•vith perforated wooden lids, boxes of 
ea. boxes of snuff, bead necklaces and 
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other items of an evidently varied stock. 
The shop smelled of incense. 

A bell tinkled as the door was opened. 
A big man came in. so big that the place 
seemed to shrink as he entered. He wore 
work clothes. 

The young Oriental regarded him im¬ 
passively. 

"Mr. Huan Tsung?" the man asked. 

"Mr. Huan Tsung not home. How 
manv times vou come before?" 

"Seven." 

The young man nodded. “Give me 
the message." 

From some pocket inside his jacket the 
caller produced an envelope and passed 
it across the counter. It was acknowl¬ 
edged by another nod. dropped on a' 
ledge, and the big messenger went out. 
The young Chinese went on writing. 

A minute or so later, a point of light 
glowed below the counter, where it 
would have remained invisible to a cus¬ 
tomer, had one been in the shop. 

The envelope was placed in a tiny 
cupboard and a stud was pressed. The 
light under the counter vanished, and the 
immobile shopman went on writing. He 
wrote with a brush, using Indian ink. in 
the beautiful, difficult ideograms of 
classic Chinese. 


U PSTAIRS, in a room the walls of 
which were decorated with panels of 
painted silk, old Huan Tsung sat on a 
divan. He resembled the traditional por¬ 
trait of Confucius. From a cupboard 
corresponding to that in the shop below 
he took out the message, read it and 
dropped message and envelope into a 
brazier of burning charcoal. 

He replaced the mouthpiece of a long¬ 
stemmed pipe between his wrinkled lips. 

On a low red lacquer stool beside the 
divan was a crystal globe, similar in ap¬ 
pearance to that upon the long, narrow- 
table in the study adjoining Professor 
Hoffmeyer's office. 

Nothing occurred for some time. 
Huan Tsung smoked contentedly, reflec¬ 
tion from the brazier lending a demoniac 
quality to his benign features. 

Then the crystal globe came to life, 
like the moon emerging from a cloud. 
Within it materialized a gaunt, awesome 
face with the brow of a philosopher and 
green, fanatical eyes in which slumbered 
the fires of an imperious will. 

Below in the shop, but inaudible in the 
silk-walled room above, a phone buzzed. 
The patient writer laid his brush aside, 
took up the instrument and listened. He 
replaced it. scribbled a few penciled lines, 
put the paper in the cupboard and 
pressed the button. 

Huan Tsung, with a movement of his 
hand, removed the message. He glanced 
at it and dropped the sheet into the 
brazier. The face in the globe had fully 
materialized. Compelling eyes looked 
into his own. 

Huan Tsung spoke: "You called me. 
Doctor?" 

"No doubt you have later reports." 
"The last one. Excellency, just to hand, 
is timed 7:26 p.m. Nayland Smith left 
Centre Street at 7:23. Our agent, fol¬ 
lowing, carried out the operation, suc¬ 
cessfully—" 

"Successfully!" A note of anger be¬ 
came audible in the sibilant tones. “1 
may misunderstand y ou. What method 
was used?" 

"B.W. 63, of which 1 have a little left, 
and the feathered darts. 1 instructed Sha 
Mu, who is expert, and he succeeded at 
the second attempt. He passed the police 
car, undetected, and retired in safety. 
Nayland Smith was taken, without being 
removed from the car. to the Rockefeller 
Institute." 

Huan Tsung's eyes were closed. His 
features wore a mask of complacency. 
There was a brief silence. 

"Open your eyes!" 

Huan Tsung did so, and shrank. 

"They think Professor Lowe may save 
him. They are wrong. Your action was 
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ill-considered. Await instructions to es¬ 
tablish contact.” 

“Excellency’s order noted.” 
“Summarize any other reports.” 
“There arc few of importance. The 
Emir Omar Khan died in Teheran this 
morning.” 

“That is well. Nayland Smith’s visit to 
Teheran was wasted. Instruct Teheran.” 

“Excellency’s order noted. There is 
no later report from Moscow and none 
from London.” 

Silence fell. The green eyes in the 
crystal mirror grew clouded, filmed over. 
Then they blazed again like emeralds. 

“You have destroyed that which might 
have been of use to us. Furthermore, 
you have aroused a nest of wasps. You 
make our hard task harder. A disap¬ 
pearance—yes. I had planned one. But 
this clumsy assassination—” 

“1 thought J had done well.” 

“A legitimate thought is the child of 
wisdom and experience. Thoughts, like 
children, may be bastards.” 

Light faded from the crystal. Old 
Huan Tsung smoked, considering the 
problem of human fallibility. 

N ayland smith whispered, 
“This is stupendous!” With Morris 
Craig, he stood under a dome which oc¬ 
cupied one end of the Huston laboratory. 
It was opaque but contained four small 
openings. Set in it, rather as in an ob¬ 
servatory, was an instrument closely re¬ 
sembling a huge telescope, except that it 
appeared to be composed of some dull 
black metal and had no lens. 

Through the four openings, Nayland 
Smith could see the stars. Like Craig, 
he wore green-tinted goggles. 

That part of the instrument where, in 
a real telescope, the eyepiece would be, 
rested directly over a solid table topped 
with a six-inch-thick sheet of a gray min¬ 
eral substance. A massive portcullis of 
the same material enclosed the whole. It 
had just been raised. An acrid smell 
filled the air. 

“Some of the Manhattan rock below 
us is radioactive,” Craig had explained. 
“So, in a certain degree, are the build¬ 
ings. Until I found that out, I got no 
results.” 

Complex machinery mounted on a 
concrete platform—machinery whose vi¬ 
brations seemed to penetrate one’s spine 
—had been disconnected by Regan from 
its powerful motors. 

In a dazzling, crackling flash, Smith 
had seen a lump of solid steel not melt, 
but disperse, disintegrate, vanish! Con¬ 
cealed behind a partition, Camille Na¬ 
varre had also seen it. A pinch of grayish 
powder alone remained. 

“Keep the goggles on for a minute,” 
said Craig. “Of course, you understand 
that this is merely a model plant. I might 
explain that the final problem, which I 
think I have solved, is the transmuter.” 
“Nice word. What does it mean?” 
“Well—it’s more than somewhat dif¬ 
ficult to define. It’s a method of control¬ 
ling and directing the enormous power 
generated here.” 

Nayland Smith was silent for a mo¬ 
ment. He was dazed by the thing he had 
seen, appalled by its implications. 

“If I understand you, Craig,” he said 
rapidly, “this device enables you to tap 
the great belt of ultraviolet rays which, 
you tell me, encloses the earth’s atmos¬ 
phere a hundred miles above the iono¬ 
sphere.” 

“Roughly speaking—yes. The term, 
ultraviolet, is merely one of convenience. 
Like the name marmalade for a prepara¬ 
tion containing no oranges.” 

“So far, so good. Now tell me—when 
your transmuter is completed, what can 
you do with this thing?” 

“Well”—Craig removed his goggles 
and brushed his hair back—“I could 
probably prevent any kind of projectile, 
or plane, from entering the earth’s atmos¬ 
phere over a controlled area—if I could 
direct my power upward and outward.” 


“Neutralizing the potential of atomic 
warfare?” 

“I suppose it would.” 

“What about directed downward and 
inward?” rapped Smith. 

“Well—” Craig smiled modestly. 
“That’s all I can do at the moment. And 
you have seen one result.” 

Nayland Smith snatched the goggles 
from his eyes. 

“Do you realize what this means? It 
means that you’re a focus of interest for 
God knows how many trained agents. 1 
know, now, why New York has become a 
hotbed of spies. You don’t appreciate 
your own danger.” 

Morris Craig began to feel bewildered. 

“Do try to be lucid, Smith. Wiuit dan¬ 
ger? Why should / be in danger?” 

Nayland Smith’s expression grew al¬ 
most savage. 

“Was / in danger today? Then, tell 
me what became of Dr. Sven Hclsen— 
inventor of the Helsen lamp?” 

“That’s easy. I don’t know.” 

“And of Professor Chiozza, in his 
stratoplane, in which he went up to pass 
out of the earth’s atmosphere?” 

“Probably passed out of same—and 
stayed out.” 

“Not a bit of it. Dr. Fu Manchu de¬ 
stroys obstacles as we destroy flies. But 
he collects specialized brains as some 
men collect rare postage stamps. How 
do you get in and out of this place at 
night when the corporation offices are 
closed?” 

“By special elevator from the thirty- 
second. There’s a private door on the 
street, used by Mr. Frobisher, and a 
small elevator to his office on the thirty- 
second. Research staff have master keys. 
All secure?” 

“From ordinary intruders. But this 
thing is a hundred times bigger than I 
even suspected. If ever a man played 
with fire without knowing it, you are 
that man. Russia; 1 know, has an agent 
here.” 

“Present the moujik. I yearn to greet 
this comrade.” 

“I can’t. 1 haven’t spotted him yet. 
But I have reason to believe our own 
land of hope and glory is onto you as 
well.” 

Craig, in the act of opening the lab¬ 
oratory door, paused. He turned, slowly. 

“What on earth do you mean?” 

“I mean that London can’t afford to 
let this thing fall into the hands of Mos¬ 
cow—nor can Washington. And none of 
’em would like Dr. Fu Manchu to get it.” 

“Dr. Fu Manchu? I imagined it to be 
a mere name, to frighten children. If a 
real person, I thought he died long ago.” 

“You were wrong, Craig. He is here— 
in New York! He is like the phoenix. 
He arises from his own ashes.” 

A sense of unreality touched Morris 
Craig. He visualized, vividly, the fate 
of the man mistaken for Nayland vSmith. 
But when he spoke, it was with deliberate 
flippancy: 

“Describe this cremated character, so 
that if 1 meet him I can cut him dead.” 

But Nayland Smith shook his head, 
impatiently. 

“I hope you never do meet him, 
Craig.” 

B ACK in her room, Camille Navarre 
had just put a call through. She 
watched the closed door all the time she 
was speaking: 

“Yes . . . Ninety-nine here ... It has 
been impossible to call you before. Lis¬ 
ten, please. I may have to hang up sud¬ 
denly. Sir Denis Nayland Smith -is in 
the laboratory. What are my instruc¬ 
tions?” 

She listened a while, anxiously watch¬ 
ing the door. 

“I understand ... . the design for the 
transmuter is practically completed . . . 
Of course ... I know the urgency . . . 
But it is terribly intricate . . . No—I have 
quite failed to identify the agent.” 

For some moments she listened again. 
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“Sir Denis must have told Dr. Craig 
... 1 heard the name Fu Manchu spoken 
here not an hour ago . . . Yes. But this is 
important: I am to go to Falling Waters 
for the week end. What are my instruc¬ 
tions?’’ 

The door opened suddenly, and Sam 
came lurching in. Camille’s face be¬ 
trayed not the slightest change of ex¬ 
pression. But she altered her tone. 

“Thanks, dear,” she said lightly. “1 
must hang up, now. It was sweet of you 
to call me.” 

She replaced the receiver and smiled 
up at Sam. 

“Happen to have a pair o’ nail scissors, 
lady?” Sam inquired. 

“Not with me. I’m afraid. What do 
you want them for?” 

“Stubbed my toe back there, and broke 
the nail. See how I’m limpin'?” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry.” Camille’s caress¬ 
ing voice conveyed real sympathy. “But 
I think there are some sharp scissors in 
Dr. Craig’s desk. They might do.” 

“Sure. Let's go look.” 

They crossed the empty office, out¬ 
side, now largely claimed by shadows 
except where the desk lights dispersed 
them. Camille discovered the scissors, 
which Sam examined without enthusi¬ 
asm but finally carried away and prom¬ 
ised to return. 

C AMILLE lingered until the door had 
closed behind him, placing two newly 
typed letters on the desk. Then she took 
off her glasses and laid them beside the 
letters. Her ears alert for any warning 
sound from the laboratory, she bent over 
the diagram pinned to the board. She 
made rapid, penciled notes, glancing 
down at them and back at the diagram. 

She was about to add something more, 
when that familiar click of a lock warned 
her that someone was about to come 
out of the laboratory. Closing her note¬ 
book, she walked quickly back to her 
room. 

Her door closed just as Nayland Smith 
and Craig came down the three steps. 

“Does it begin to dawn on your mind, 
Craig, why the intelligence services of 
all the great powers are keenly interested 
in you?” 

Morris Craig nodded. 

“Which is b^d enough,” he said. “But 
the devil who tried to murder you today 
is a bigger danger than any.” 

“My dear Craig, he didn't try to mur¬ 
der me. If the man who did had been 
caught, he would never have heard of 
Dr. Fu Manchu.” 

“You mean he’d have said so?” 
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“I mean itf would be true. Imagine a 
linguist whl speaks any of’the civilized 
languages, and a score of dialects, with 
perfect eas<Jj an adept in many sciences; 
one with the brains of three men of 
genius. Such a master doesn't risk his 
neck in thl hands of underlings. No. 
We have to deal with a detached intellect, 
with a personality scarcely human.” 

Nayland Smith fell silent—and Craig 
knew that he was thinking about Mo¬ 
reno, the man who had suffered in his 
place. 

“Suppose; Smith,” he said, “you give 
your problems a rest for a while and dine 
with me tonight?” 

“I'd be glad to, Craig. Let it be at my 
hotel. Joirime there in, say, an hour 
from now. But let me point out it isn't 
my problen). It's yours! When you leave, 
get the mail Sam, to have a taxi waiting 
— and keep him with you. I take it he 
hasn’t gone?” 

“No.; He # s somewhere about. We’re 
nieht birds here. But what good is Sam?” 

“He's a it ness. You’re safe provided 
you’re not alone.” 

“Sate from what?” 

“Abduction! Being smuggled out by 
the mysterious subway which has swal¬ 
lowed up other men of use to Fu Man¬ 
chu.” 
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by either, the door of Ca- 
had been slowly and silently 
some time. 

You’re beginning to get me really 
jumpy, Smith. You don't intend to go 
out alone?F 

Nayland .Smith shook his head, grimly, 
putting om the topcoat which had 
brought disaster to poor Moreno. 

“I have ja bodyguard waiting below— 
a thing ijjilever dreamed Td stoop to! 
But Dr. Fm Manchu doesn’t want my 
brains. He wants my life!” 

“For Heaven’s sake, be careful. Smith. 
The elevator man goes off at seven 
o'clock. I'll see you down to the street.” 

“Save yourself the trouble. You have 
work to d<j>. I know the way. Lend me 
your master key. Whoever stays here on 
duty Can tfo the same for you. And re¬ 
member—$Jick by Sam until you get to 
my hotel.” I 

The dooi of Camille’s room began to 
close. 

(To be continued next week) 

V 
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ACTION-FREE* HAS FLEX-APPEAL 


Step along in style .. „ breeze along in comfort in this summer- 
smart Winthrop. It’s as easy on the foot as it’s easy on the eye, 
thanks to Winthrop’s exclusive Action-Free* construction* 


Ii*WiNTHROPs Action-Free 

Winthrop's exclusive Action- 
Free insole assures perfect flex- 
ibility from the very first step and 
will provide smooth, cushion-comfort 
throughout the long life of the shoe. 
FOR FREE STYLE BOOKLET 
WRITE DEPT. M" 
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COTTON GETS A BEAUTY TREATMENT 

Continued from page 23 



fit tfie ffak of Flavor 


No, we’ve never seen an ear of Golden 

Bantam and a bottle of Blatz Beer growing 
on the same stalk ... but the picture 

illustrates a point: Time and nature have 
ripened both to the peak of flavor. For 97 years, 
we've brewed only in Milwaukee ... 
and Blatz is Milwaukee’s first bottled beer. When you try 

Blatz we think you'll agree that it’s also America’s finest! 




MILWAUKEE’S 


AMERICA’S 


BOTTLED 


©1948, Blatz Brewing Co • Esf 1851 in Milwaukee, Wis 


Valencia Blatz — Master Brener, son 
and grandson of Master Brewers — 
Founder,Blatz BrewingCompany, 1851 * 


on the fashion map. “An artist who is a 
salesman,” breathe leaders in the indus¬ 
try happily. “Wonderful combination.” 

When she started her own business five 
years ago, Hope went straight to style¬ 
setting dress designers like Adele Simp¬ 
son and Omar Kiam, cotton samples of 
her own design in hand. 

“They acted as though they had never 
seen the stuff before. Certainly they had 
never seen cottons like these—woven 
with satiny looking stripes and crossbars. 
They didn’t even look like cotton. But 
they tried them. 

“Then something surprising—to them 
—happened. They found cotton so easy 
to handle that production went along 
faster; something the cheaper-wash-dress 
people had known all along. Cotton 
doesn't slip like silk and rayon, or 
stretch like wool. One manufacturer 
told me it got so when he had two diffi¬ 
cult jobs coming along he’d stick a cotton 
one in between, to keep the help happy. 
One by one they all said, sure, they’d 
make cotton dresses. They oust loved 
them personally, seeing how the factory 
took to them, and the customers didn’t 
complain.” 

Useful Fabrics Can Be Lovely 

On the contrary, customers began to 
grab, once they discovered cottons that 
did in no way bring up thought of the 
kitchen stove, and that were as beautiful 
as they were useful. The more the cus¬ 
tomers grabbed the more interested the 
designers got. Till now, five years later, 
the job of cotton converters like Hope 
Skillman is not to sell their customers but 
to service them. 

“A manufacturer calls up from the 
Coast, wanting a dark print for fall col¬ 
lege blouses, no white in it. A Texas 
children’s-wear buyer is asking for laven¬ 
der. Pinky beige goes well there, too. 
Some designers will use colors that sell 
well anywhere. But Tina Leser, whose 
play and evening clothes are so exotic 
and individual, uses strong colors no one 
else can handle—she’s a special-order 
problem.” 

Hope Skillman cottons are chiefly 
chambrays and madrases. They are noted 
for the sophisticated variations they play 
on cotton naturals like plaids, checks and 
—chiefly—stripes; and for their subtle 
colors. Colors run to the unexpected— 
gun metal, dusty brown, muted tones 
and shimmering pastels that can make 
the simplest dress distinctive. Playing 
refreshing new tunes with these simple 
notes, Hope has been able to intrigue 
designers in every field. Last year’s 
recruit was a bedspread manufacturer, 
turning out de luxe quilted numbers in 
Skillman chambrays. This year’s extra 
is men’s jackets, in sturdy, corded cotton. 

Besides getting her cottons used in all 
the best places, Hope adds glamor to the 
cotton industry by being a pretty blonde, 
much in demand for personal appear¬ 
ances at schools and stores. Such per¬ 
sonal glory while touring the country 
brings young girls flocking to Hope. 
They want advice on how to be fashion 
personalities, too. 

Her advice has a hollow, Hollywood 
ring. Work, she says, is the way. A movie 
star is the product of hard physical toil. 
Hope started her career in an even 
more unglamorous fashion, wearing old 
clothes, rubber boots and gloves, mess¬ 
ing around in dye pots and learning 
chemistry from wise old Scotsmen in the 
business. She was the green assistant to 
a cotton stylist, assigned by a big fabric 
house to help pull cotton out of its rut. 

Such work among the dye pots and in 
fabric mills formed a necessary back¬ 
ground for the seemingly simple doodling 
Hope does now. She draws on graph 


paper, fills in with water color—ai 
there's a new fabric design. The n 
does the rest, to her specification. Ho 
doesn’t own a mill. She buys fabric fr< 
gray-goods mills, commissions finishi 
mills to carry out her designs. 

“That's only the surface, the part y< 
see,” she tells young girls who yearn 
do likewise, without even pushing up the 
Gibson Girl sleeves. “Underneath a 
bookkeeping, financial statements, trafl 
routing between mills, credit checkin 
months of working ahead with clients 
and always the dye pots and the fabr 
mills. Nice, if you like it.” 

Everybody in the cotton busine 
seems to like it, and even to consider the 
product practically perfect. But they a 
working steadily to improve it just \i 
same. 

“We’ll be getting finer yarns and newi 
colors,” they say, “and new finishes.” 

First finish to help make cotton pop 
lar was a shrinkproofing process that w 
perfected about the time fashion star; 
stirring among the cottons. Fermane 
finishes on voiles and organdies ke 
them from losing their looks in li 
collapse. Water-repellent finishes at 
valuable for children’s clothes and upho 
stery, indispensable for raincoats an 
sportswear. 

The only bad thing cotton people wi 
admit about cotton is that it wrinkle 
Not that they haven’t been working o 
that. One company has brought out 
tweedlike cotton this year, chemicall 
treated to resist wrinkling; a system the 
has worked best to date on fabrics lik 
linen and spun rayon, spongy enough t 
absorb the chemical instead of letting 
coat the surface as it does a smooff 
tightly woven cotton. For such cotton 
the best antidote is still a hot iron. 

And well worth the trouble, say th 
cotton people, pointing to the old virtue 
of cotton. It’s coo] in summer, wa 
in winter. 

Only they don't forget what fashio 
means to cotton. Nor the value of a 
artist who can sell. 

The En9 





“Dear, the boys are going to 
do a little bowling tonight 
and I was wondering . . 












THE MAN WHO WENT BACK 

Continued from page 19 
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/ TOUCH SELECTOR 

2 VARIABLE LINE SPACER 

3 FLOATING SHIFT 

4 ONE STROKE RIBBON REVERSE ' 

5 TYPEBAR SPEED BOOSTER 

Ask dealer for demonstration 
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PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
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They're "STA-SIZED" 
for lasting comfort 


Shrink-lrtaUd Wigwam Socks are soft, 
snug and absorbent for casual comfort on 
the campus . . . day after day. They’re 
"STA-SIZED” for lasting comfortl 
Hundreds of home wash-and-wear tests 
show they will not shrink below the knitted 
size. Wear Wigwams—Wigwams wear welll 


Hni Kiit Hosiery Co.. Staoboyeao, Wiscoosio 

Al leading Sporting Goods and Diparlmini Stores 
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over this time of day with one difference 
—the enemy was in this field. 

Friendly artillery was going after him 
and he was coming back with his own. 
His first mortar shell landed a hundred 
yards short. His second was a hundred 
yards over. Prattle in the ditch ceased 
as the concentration centered and rained 
in. These were the big one-fifty mortars 
that bucket up the earth in gobs and splat¬ 
ter steel at grass-stem height. Somebody 
was hit. The radio went out. Contact 
was' lost. The Great Confusion had 
begun. 

L ieutenant chambers wriggled 

j into the ditch between Blixen and 
Sam Abels and demanded, “What’d you 
fellows give for a Paris pass?” 

“Half my interest in hell,” said Abels 
grimly. 

“And all of Texas,” added Blixen 
roundly. 

“Damn me,” said the lieutenant, “USO 
must have been through here!” And 
then he said, “Blixen?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“See that wooden scaffolding out 
there?" 

“Yes, sir,” said Blixen not quite so 
roundly. 

“See that clump of buildings at a 
greater range . . . oh, maybe five hundred 
yards?” 

“Yes.” 

“See that red-roofed house at the right 
of them?” 

Blixen’s voice was not round at all; it 
was quite flat. “Yes, sir.” 

“That’s our objective. You guide on 
that. And you’re leading the base squad, 
so don’t you lose it.” 

“I wish you would lose it,” grumbled 
Sam Abels, “it and all them other sonof- 
abitching buildings right in the bottom of 
the Atlantic!” 

“What’s the matter, Sam?” 

“Well, it ain’t patriotism knockin’ my 
knees together!” 

“All right, men, let’s get this show on 
the road. Blixen, you lead. Sam, you 
cover him at sixty yards. Take off when¬ 
ever you’re ready.” And the lieutenant 
was gone. 

Blixen moved next to Sam Abels and 
held out his hand. 

“I got two of them already,” said Sam, 
looking at the hand. “What’s this one 
for?” 

“In case I don’t come out of this, Sam, 
I want you to know that I’ve enjoyed 
soldiering with you,” said Blixen ear¬ 
nestly. 

“I ain’t enjoyed soldiering with no 
human being yet on earth,” snapped Sam. 
“Not even General Eisenhower. You 
going first or am I?” 

A corps artillery serenade played over 
the surface of the field, the air burst 
clutching up the earth in tons and with it 
bits of buildings, roads, trees—fragments 
of all matter in that field, which mixed 
with smoke and flame into a brownish 
vapor that hung like a shroud above the 
field and hid the sun. 

Now the tanks came up, firing at any¬ 
thing that looked suspicious. And every¬ 
thing looked suspicious. When they ran 
out of targets they put a round into the 
wooden scaffolding just to watch the 
pieces fly. Machine guns marked targets 
for them with orange tracer bullets That 
drew bright lines back and forth across 
the field. The first fighter bombers came 
dipping through the sunrise, scattered an 
instant’s death and, darting away, left 
their crashing sound half a mile behind. 
Farther back the attack bombers were 
going after the bridges and the heavy 
artillery was placing interdictory fire 
upon all roads leading to that field; and 
the evidence of this was a mist of dust 
and smoke rising like a curtain toward 


the sky in the farther distances. The bat¬ 
tlefield was isolated. All the show needed 
was a man to begin it. 

Blixen swallowed. He straightened 
his helmet over his knit cap. 

“Is you or ain’t you?” demanded Sam. 

Blixen half rose and began to move. 
Five steps, ten. . . . There was open 
ground showing behind him. He went at 
a reluctant walk, keeping that Saint-Lo 
crouch—that concession to human psy¬ 
chology which assumes that all bullets 
travel at a height of six feet rather than 
five and a half. Fifty clear yards opened 
behind Blixen before Sam Abels moved. 
For fifty measured yards Blixen was ad¬ 
vanced farther into enemy territory than 
any living American. For those fifty 
yards that no man in the world would 
willingly have trod, Blixen led and the 
Army saw and credited this to Blixen. 

The support tanks waddled out by ones 
and twos and the infantrymen among 
them. The tanks fired blindly. The men 
scrambled to get out of their way. Some 
of the men were running, some walking. 
Some shouted soundless words. Some 
trudged doggedly with set lips and' 
furtive eyes. Some took this moment as 
quietly as if they were walking down¬ 
town. Still others fired their weapons at 
nothing and reloaded feverishly. 

All moved bent with that terrible 
lumbago they had first contracted at 
Saint-L6. And though they knew by 
experience it was wrong—though they 
had been trained a hundred times to do 
exactly otherwise—they crowded more 
and more together and the tanks crowded 
together; until tanks and men were 
moving forward in a confusion like a 
mob, afraid from within and from with¬ 
out and having no purpose but to move 
forward and destroy. 

The tanks tried to fire over the heads 
of the men or between them. They took 
off one man’s head. It became impossi¬ 
ble to tell whether bullets were coming 
from enemy or friend. A bullet hit a 
phosphorus grenade in a man’s belt and 
the man burned under white sprays of 
smoke that trailed like confetti. 

F ROM this confusion, order gradually 
began to appear, and yet it was a kind 
of disorder. Tanks and men were not 
going in the same direction. Someone 
had blundered. 

Lieutenant Chambers climbed upon 
the nearest tank. He beat at the turret of 
it with the butt of his carbine until the 
tank commander’s head came out. 
Chambers screamed and pointed with his 
carbine. The tank’s 75 swiveled danger¬ 
ously around. When it came in line with 
the lieutenant’s carbine it fired. Frag¬ 
ments flew from the house with the red 
roof. 

Now it became clear that the enemy 
was in the red-roofed house and in holes 
in front of it. 

Chambers’ tank ground forward. 
Bullets came pinging off the steel 
around the lieutenant’s hands. They 
plucked at his clothing. They tried to 
persuade the lieutenant to come along 
with them and die. The flat trajectory 
projectiles tried to blast him off and kill 
him with their shell sound alone, and the 
big mortars would have buried him alive 
had he stayed still to be zeroed in; but 
Chambers was on his way. 

In football they say, keep moving and 
you don’t get hurt. What they mean is. 
“Never stop to think of yourself.” 

When Chambers did stop to think, he 
was hit. 

He rolled over twice and fell from the 
tank’s deck and lay still on the ground. 

His tank hesitated. It stopped, its ugly 
snout swiveling from side to side as it 
fired blind. Other tanks along the line 
ground raggedly to a stop and the men 



ALLIGATOR 

BEST NAME IN RAINWEAR 



Own the aristocrat of all Alligators! 
Luxurious, 100% all-virgin wool 
worsted with exclusive long-lasting 
water repellent finish. Well dressed 
men everywhere wear the Alligator 
Gold Label for rain, chill and wind 
protection. It costs so little, does so 
much, it’s a “must” for your ward¬ 
robe! Look for the Alligator label. 


BETTER DEALERS FEATURE: 



because .. . IT’S SURE TO RAIN! 

Th# Alligator Company, St. Louts • Nbw York • Los AngoUs 
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Mows and Trims Lawns 



Save Time 
and Labor with a 

MontaMower 


New model. New type metal handle has 
special device to adjust cutting height. Drive shaft now 
mounted on free rolling, factory lubricated, sealed ball 
bearings. No tired backa or aching anus. 834 lbs. live 
precision made mechanism that first gathers, then cuts 
smoothly a clean 16" swath through, grass, dandelions, 
spike grass, lawn weeds. No noise or clatter. As modern 
and efficient as your electric razor. Cuts right up to walls, 
fences, trees or posts; leaves no fringes to be trimmed 
by hand. Cutters self-sharpening. Ilullt to last many 
years. Many thousands In use. Sold direct from factory 
for 28 years. Costs little. Write at once for trial on 
your own lawn '’approval offer," guarantee Information 
and literature. 

MontaMower distributing co. 

810 Kapler Sldg. GRAND RAPIDS 2 f MICH. 



UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY 

for Men and Boys 


Ask for OTIS to make sure of com¬ 
fort, fine finish, long wear. Sleeveless 
and short sleeve shirts—mid - thigh 
shorts or briefs, and other stytes. TRADE MARK 


A 


OTIS UNDERWEAR, 57 Worth Si., New York 13, N. Y. 


Abdominal Strain 

Men & Women: 

New and different brace LI FTS 
the abdomen, giving firm, 
comfortable support. Permits 
freedom of motion. Relieves 
that heavy, draggeddown feel¬ 
ing resulting from standing, 
walking, bending or lifting. A 
great sensation of renewed vital 
strained abdominal muscles arc pr 
Ask for Futuro Abdominal Brac< 
your druggist can’t supply you 
Booklet, or order direct. Measi 

Jung Arch Brace Co. 453 Jung Bldg. 


ity follows when 
operly supported. 

". Only $3.29. If 
. write for Free 
are around hips. 

Cincinnali 2. Ohio 


| ELASTIC 
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FEET HURT? 

Foot, Leg Pains Often Due To Weak Arch 


Callouses, cramps, tenderness and burning 
feeline on bottom of feet 
are also symptoms of 
Weak or Fallen Arch. 

Dr. Scholl’s Arch 
Supports and exer¬ 
cise quickly relieve 
them. Expertly fitted 
atShoe, Department 
Stores. AskforFREE 
FOOT TEST. 



Are You Curious? 


Will you look into this friendly money-making Club for 
girls and women? Think how nice it would be to have 
$25, $50 or more to greet summer—money you can spend as you please. Send a card or 
letter for our free folder, 44 There's Money For You” 

Margaret Clarke , Secretary\ Pin Money Club, C-18 Collier's,250 Park Ave.,N. YA7,N. Y. 


began taking cover behind them and on 
the ground, and as they stopped, the 
mortars caught up with them and began 
to hurt; while the fire of the enemy's 
machine guns grew more and more accu¬ 
rate, scything over the field at shoestring 
height until it seemed every tank was 
stopped and every man pinned to the 
ground—every man but one. 

Blixen kept right on walking. He went 
up to Chambers' tank. He climbed the 
deck and beat on the turret. He beat a 
long time before the tank commander's 
head came out and all that time the lead 
of Germany was directed at Private 
Blixen, the man who had gone back and 
who had now come forward. 

Blixen indicated the red-roofed house 
with his rifle and screamed into the tank 
commander's ear. The 75 put one into 
the base of the building, and the whole 
side crumbled. The tank's motor revved 
up again into a dangerous snarl. So did 
others along the line. Blixen's tank 
moved forward and the whole attack with 
it; and as for Blixen, he could not be hit. 
Whatever it Was’ Chambers had had 
momentarily Blixen had it now; and be¬ 
fore the enemy found out they couldn't 
kill him, Blixen was among them. Blixen 
overran their machine-gufi positions. 
Blixen obliterated their houses and their 
lives. And the men with their long, drab- 
gray overcoats and rakish caps came out 
of their holes and windows with their 
hands up to Blixen, shouting, " Kame - 
rad'*\ protesting they had been looking 
for the first chance to surrender—they 
hadn't fired at an American soldier in the 
last three weeks. 


W HEN it was all over, Sam Abels 
and Blixen met before what was 
left of the house with the red roof, and 
Sam said, “Now lookie there what you 
done to that house! Ain’t that a shame?" 

“What about the lieutenant?" Blixen 
asked him. 

“Kaput,” Sam answered with a shrug, 
“I reckon ... By the way,” he said, look¬ 
ing down at his hand, “I’ve been thinking 
over that little offer you made me a while 
ago and I've been thinking maybe if a 
fellow had three hands why, he’d be that 
much ahead of the game.” He grinned, 
and held out his own. 

That ended handshaking. Formality 
between those two dropped there as com¬ 
pletely as the court-martial proceedings 
against Blixen were dropped, and Sam 
and Blixen spent time for pleasure in 
each other's company, as the Big Push 
carried them up into the heart of a con¬ 
tinent. They fought for crossroads and 
high ground and little villages and for 
the cities that are big dots on the map 
and for the right of way around a hen¬ 
house, for which men die just as readily 
as they did at Thermopylae. They fought 
so fast and far Blixen was saying if the 
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war didn't end pietty soon they woul 
seeing those Czech gii Is who dig the c 
from the footprints of the men they 1 
and put it in a pot and plant marig J 
in it, for marigolds never fade. , ■ 

Sam Abels said those girls surely wc 
have to hurry to catch the footprint: 
was leaving over the face of the ca 
because he figured lie was over the hi 
now and going down the back-hill sid< 

Blixen was getting to be quite the sti 
teller. He had changed, opened up 
grown happy and had developed a br 
of nonsense a 11 his own for sitting aro 
the stove and exchanging with other f 
pie’s: and when other people saw Bli 
was a little selfishly human after all 
wanted room at the stove as much as a 
body—and could hold it—they were 
ready to accord him that place as the 
been eager to deny it before. They be 
taking pride in Blixen after what he 
that day in the field. Blixen was a cq 
acter, all right, but not a bad g 
Nothing he didn't know. A walking 
tionary, that's what he was. And s ] 
questions were referred to his final 
thority as whether the stars come ou‘ 
night or really were there all the ti: 
and how much money the king of E 
land makes. 

And so they went up across m« 
fields into many dawns, through 
quaint little red towns all crumbled t 
red brick powder, and through to\ 
where every house surrendered six 
seven times with a sheet from ev 
window. They lodged in the bare 
castle on the crag, drank his wine, ate 
his gold plate and put their feet up on 
damask chairs and grinned at the 
blond nudes in the paintings. And tl 
went on into the dark forests planted w 
every tree in order and not a twig 
waste on the ground, where the bai 
had had his shooting stand at the edge 
the clearing and the folk had labored 
the clearing to feed both deer and ban- 
and they climbed the stubby old moi 
tains that had been holding up that t 
light sky for armies to march under sii 
Caesar put his 10th Legion across 
Rhine, and they yearned for the sur 
they longed for some clear light to 
shed upon this gray and gloomy coun 
and upon the Gothic minds of these p 
pie who seemed to have been living ii 
crypt for centuries, until their very f Su¬ 
tures were of stone and the warmth Y 
chilled out of their eyes. 

They saw the imprisoned and the 
slaved and the displaced and the boi 
of those thrown in the quicklime and 
bones of those roasted on trays, a’ 
the hollow-faced children foraging in I* * ! 
garbage cans by the mess lines. 

Then they were pinched out of i U; 
drive and rested. . . . 

One afternoon Sam found Blixen in I 
woods sitting against a tree, writing o 
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“Our mistake was in buying a new house. We should have 
bought an old house that wouldn’t need so many repairs’ 5 
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w oulu’ those letters with lines all in a column 
fittheetfwn the center of the page; and this 
8 they joe when Sam asked what he was doing 
| marigiixen told him he was writing poetry, 
adj thought poetry was wrote in books.” 
ir elvwo “When it’s good enough." 

Wpnati “Ain’t yours?” 

theea,“I don't know,” said Blixen. “What 
r the Up you think?” And he read: 

77/ touch your hand , then I'll be¬ 
lieve 

It's death that's let me Jove, spared 
me 

, i To say to you and those who grieve. 
Death gave me happiness . . .” 

‘Gee, that's all right,” said Sam. 

‘Like it?” 

“Sure. Fine . . . What does it mean?” 


:y were! 


What don't you 
maybe 


asthe^ Blixen's face fell, 
hy Understand?” 

hit he! “Well, I dunno,” said Sam, 
rasaclpu better start at the beginning. 

® | “I simply mean,” said Blixen, “that be¬ 
lli se some of us die, others are allowed 
> live.” 

Sam plucked a blade of grass and con¬ 
iine outjfmplated it. “You mean it's a kind of 
(h c arithmetic gets us to the pearly gates?” 
goft, “Yes and no. Arithmetic governs— 
ut on the other hand, you and I govern 


And! 


ough! 


FENCE, SLIGHTLY BARBED 

There's no love so touching 
Or quite so intense 
As the love some politicos 
Have for a fence. 

A fence is their passion, 

A fence is their pride, 

And when they're not mending 
You'll find them astride. 

—Richard Armour 


ne arithmetic,” Blixen explained. “Like 
e lieutenant.” 

“You figure him that way?” 

“I do. Somebody had to go down 
fiere and somebody had to carry on.” 
“Well, how does that make us feel?” 
“Good . . . Anything you understand 
(Is good. 

“I wisht I could understand you,” said 
{am, looking narrowly at his blade of 
rass. 

Blixen smiled. 

Blixen's smile was regular in those 
l^ireat days as the Big Push carried the 
I platoon on its crest higher and higher to- 
yard the day of victory—farther and far¬ 
mer into those valleys of blacker, richer 
toil than any the boys had seen since 
leaving home, farms so neat even the 
‘^ards were swept by hand, people so in- 
lustrious that even before the shells 
•topped falling they were out in the fields, 
filing and reseeding the shell holes. The 
fiatoon saw those bombed-dead cities 
ike the cities of the moon, where now 
ind then some poor creature in human 
orm crept from the ruins and stared at 
l ‘K” Company without fear, without 
I :uriosity, without anything, and went to 
join some equally miserable creature in 
ioing the only thing there was to be done, 
clearing away the rubble a piece at a time 
to the city might breathe again. They 
saw the identical interiors of so many 
louses they could not remember which 
kitchen they had slept in where, or where 
there had not been in the bedroom that 
same cheap chromolithograph of Jesus 
with his finger on his bleeding heart. 

And so Blixen and Sam Abels and the 
others turned their backs on everything 
they lived by and headed into that strange 
old continent they loathed, with that 
fundamental loathing people who live in 
bright new houses have for dark old ones; 
and the year turned with them, hailing 
with its ever-increasing light the day of 
,,f, ‘ victory that was to come. . . . 
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Everybody but Blixen sweated out that 
day. The Big Push had broken the 
enemy's back. Like the snake in the grass 
chopped by the hoe, he lay writhing in 
segments for a thousand miles; and each 
ofthose segments—the military term was 
“pockets”—was still full of venom and 
dangerous. Good Americans were get¬ 
ting killed every day stamping them out. 
But that did not worry Blixen. He was 
like a man who has passed through the 
valley of the shadow, sure ever afterward 
that nothing can harm him. He com¬ 
forted the boys with his law of averages. 
“Look at it this way. Casualty rates are 
running about three per cent. That means 
if we put a hundred men in the field, three 
are, likely to get hurt. But of those three 
only one dies. And there you have your 
odds—one in a hundred.” 

But everybody was thinking he might 
be that unlucky one, after all this time, 
that unlucky one. Was there any reason 
in it? Was that one chosen because he 
was good or bad, light or dark? “This 
here’s the time,” said Sam Abels. “I re¬ 
pent me of every evil thing 1 ever done, 
and promise the Good Lord if he'll let me 
see the smoke risin' from my native land 
once more. I’ll come and go with Him 
forever.” 

Who would be chosen, that was the 
question. 

Only Blixen thought he knew the 
answer. 

When word came K-rations were being 
issued it didn't bother him. 

W HEN word came for the squad 
leaders to check everything and 
get a report into the supply room in the 
next five minutes, Blixen was not dis¬ 
turbed. And when definite information 
came down that the objective was the 
great industrial city notorious among all 
those segments of the enemy in its refusal 
to die, Blixen told the boys not to worry; 
the war probably would end before they 
ever jumped off in the morning. 

They spent that last evening in a mill- 
house by a stream, one of those unbe¬ 
lievable May evenings when a breath of 
air is enough to make life worth living. 

There w'ere blossoms in the meadows. 
Cuckoos were calling from the wood. 
You could almost hear the growth in the 
earth and you could sense that gladness 
rising from the ground, the reaching of 
all living things toward warmth and light 
and heavenly room. 

Blixen leaned back and stretched his 
arms high, breathing in all of that de¬ 
licious air, and when he could hold no 
more he let it out with a gasp and brought 
one hand down with a whack between 
Sam Abels' shoulder blades. “Ole-buddy- 
ole-buddy-ole-buddy! What do you say 
about the ways of God to man in the 
beautiful springtime, eh?” 

They were sitting on a log over the 
little stream that turned the mill wheel, 
and Blixen’s enthusiasm nearly put Sam 
into the water, but failed to cheer him. 
“I'd say old God was on the ball,” he 
muttered gloomily. “He ain't forgot how, 
though there was times last winter on 
Mud Hill when I figured He had.” 

“What you going to do when the war’s 
over?” 

Sam Abels spat into the stream and 
watched the splash-floating away. “Don’t 
ask me questions like that.” 

Sam really was feeling blue that eve¬ 
ning. The spring didn't excite him. It 
made him feel all he was missing, made 
him remember the first lavender plum 
blossoms coming in the brakes back 
home, and a girl he had once had, by the 
name of Emmy Lou. “Where you gonna 
be?” he asked more out of courtesy than 
interest. 

“Well, there’s an answer to that,” said 
Blixen. “I’ll be wherever she is.” 

“Don't tell me!” said Sam. 

“It's true,” said Blixen. “Didn't know 
I had a girl, did you?” 

“Most everybody has,” said Sam. “I 
did myself at one time. She true to you?” 
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All-juice flavor 


Sensational! That’s the verdict of 
folks everywhere upon first taste 
of RUMMY! Delicious . . . tangy 
. . . delightful! ’Cause RUMMY’S 
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grapefruit. Not too sweet... never 
flat! Let your own taste judge 
RUMMY today! Wonder-Orange 
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“True as the stars above,” vowed 
Blixen. “I even told her about going 
back at Mud Hill. That didn’t make 
any difference. She's forgiven me.” 

“I had one once,” muttered Sam Abels. 
“She quit forgiving me right at the be¬ 
ginning, when I joined the Army.” 

A hand fell on Blixen’s shoulder. The 
Cajun platoon sergeant had come up be¬ 
hind them unnoticed on his silent feet, 
as he liked to do, and he said, “Blixen, 
there’s a friend of yours over at the CP 
wants to see you.” 

“Friend of mine?” said Blixen turning 
around surprised. “Who?” 

“The lieutenant.” 

•“Chambers?” 

The Cajun nodded. “Well, don’t fall 
into the river. I thought he was dead too, 
but he ain’t. He’s big as life . . . Wants 
to see you.” 

Blixen’s mouth opened and shut but he 
didn’t say anything. He looked at the Ca¬ 
jun till the big sergeant grew uneasy, 
slapped his pockets and demanded a cig¬ 
arette. 

“What does he want to see me for?” 
asked Blixen, as though he didn’t care at 
all what the lieutenant wanted to see him 
for. 

“How’d I know what he wants to see 
you for?" flared the Cajun. “I ain’t no 
mind reader. Maybe he wants to tell you 
the war’s over. How’d I know what he 
wants to see you for?” 

“Beautiful evenin’,” said Sam Abels 
reaching up for a handful of it. “Makes 
a fellow feel like a civilian again!” 

He produced the cigarettes and the 
Cajun was taking one when Blixen got up 
without a word and walked away. 

“What's the matter with that guy?” de¬ 
manded the Cajun. 

Sam contemplated the reflection of the 
evening sky, slipping by on the water 
under his feet. He spat into it. “Ever 
strike you where that water would be 
next year this time? That piece of it right 
there?” 

“Hell, no!” said the Cajun. 

“Me neither,” said Sam, “but it struck 
Blixen.” 

The Cajun thought about that a min¬ 
ute. “There’s something funny about that 
guy,” he concluded, and he and Sam 
turned and watched the shadowy outline 
of Blixen disappearing in the dusk. . . . 

Before Lieutenant Chambers could 
say a word Blixen apologized. “Sir, I’m 
sorry. I thought you weren’t coming 
back.” 

“What are you sorry about, old pard- 
ner? Put ’er there,” said the lieutenant. 
He gripped Blixen’s hand. “No, I’m like 
history. I repeat myself. You can’t get 
rid of me,” Chambers rattled on explain¬ 


ing that German bullets couldn’t possibly 
kill a Virginia man, not saying what they 
would do to Yankees; and how much fun 
it had been in Paris taking measurements 
for Wac girdles. “You’re looking good, 
boy!” he kept saying; but all the time it 
was Lieutenant Chambers who was look¬ 
ing good and Blixen like the one who had 
just come from the hospital. Lieutenant 
Chambers was the man with the sense of 
having passed through the valley of the 
shadow and now able to live happily ever 
afterward. 

“Listen!” interrupted Blixen. 

Away off there was a sound like doors 
slamming far down a corridor. “That’s 
artillery!” whispered Blixen. 

“Stop kidding,” said Chambers. “Stop 
kidding me, won’t you? That’s not artil¬ 
lery. That’s the fireworks celebrating 
the end of the war. It’ll be over tomor¬ 
row. Haven’t you heard?” 

“The war's not over, Lieutenant,” said 
Blixen very soberly. 

N EXT morning they got ready in the 
woods at the edge of the meadow 
leading into the city and Blixen offered 
his hand to Sam Abels. 

Sam was sweating things out. He was 
eating grass like a nervous cat and when 
he saw Blixen's hand in front of him 
he jumped. “Stop holdin’ that thing at 
me!” 

“Sam,” began Blixen, “if anything hap¬ 
pens to me I want you to know. . . .” 

“G’way,” said Sam, “I’m thinkin’ . . .” 
He pointed to the tall buildings rising 
across the meadow against the dawn. The 
sun was just striking them and they 
looked, above the meadow mist, like 
some fabled city built up in the sky of 
battlements and turrets. “I’m thinking,” 
said Sam, “that them tall buildings is a 
fine place for artillery observers and this 
here open meadow not a fine place for the 
likes of Sam Abels.” He picked more 
grass and chewed. 

Sam was right. 

Midway in the long meadow the bar¬ 
rage caught them. It wasn’t very bad, 
and in the abandoned trenches where 
they lay a man was safe from everything 
but a direct hit—as safe as if he had been 
at home in bed. 

This particular shell struck yards for¬ 
ward of the place where Blixen was lying. 
It burrowed down and down and down 
until its nose was resting upon Blixen’s 
shoulder—the hand of the old friend who 
had caught up with him at last. 

Every year they lay wreaths in Blixen’s 
honor in various parts of the world. 
Under the arches of triumph the fires 
burn for him, perpetually. 

The End 
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LET'S STOP ABUSES IN 
VETERANS' SCHOOLS 

Continued from page 27 
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Georgia, school which agreed to pay 
back $18,000 to the federal government 
after a plea of nolo contendere to charges 
of fraud? 

I What can be said for flight schools 
. that charge one rate, a high one, for vet- 
’ eran students and another rate, much 
lower, for giving the same instruction 
to men who never bore arms for their 
country? 

, What can be said in defense of flight- 
school operators who enroll experienced 
Air Corps veterans for primary flight 
training? 

Who can seriously pretend it is proper 
for the government to pay out money to 
schools that permit veterans to apply the 
cost of training they never take against 
the purchase price of a private plane, or 
that use the kickback technique, split¬ 
ting with the veteran who isn’t attend¬ 
ing classes? 

Questionable schools of every descrip¬ 
tion are flourishing like the green bay 
tree because state approving authorities 
have permitted them to operate without 
looking behind their educational fa 9 ade. 

To Make the Law Racketproof 

Faced with this situation, our com¬ 
mittee has spent many weeks seeking 
some way of amending the law so that 
racketeering and boondoggling would 
be eliminated. 

We could, of course, take the easy way 
out and change the law so that the Veter¬ 
ans Administration would be the sole 
arbiter in judging the legitimacy of all 
schools. We are reluctant to take this 
course. We don’t feel justified in pun¬ 
ishing the careful and honest state ap¬ 
proving authorities for the transgressions 
and mistakes that have been committed 
in some states. 

We feel that centralizing control in the 
hands of a Washington bureau would be 
a dangerous and unjustified violation of 
the states’ traditional rights. 

For that reason we have recommended 
a different course to Congress. The rec¬ 
ommendations are embodied in bills to 
amend the present law, introduced by 
members of our subcommittee, as we 
try to spell out, for state approving au¬ 
thorities, a definition of the kind of edu¬ 
cation originally contemplated when 
Congress passed the G.I. Bill of Rights. 


We tell the states that “a school, other 
than an elementary or secondary school 
or institution of higher learning, shall 
not be deemed qualified and equipped 
to furnish education or training to veter¬ 
ans unless the courses offered by such a 
school are of a character leading to an 
employment objective and are adequate 
for that purpose.” 

Just what would these bills accom¬ 
plish? In the first place the purpose is not 
to strike at our system of public high 
schools, colleges and universities. It is 
not among these institutions that kick- 
backs and other bad practices have been 
found. 

But, for other schools, one of these 
measures (the Wheeler bill) would set 
up a minimum standard for approving 
agencies in every state. It would be up 
to each school to prove that its course 
of training will help to qualify the vet¬ 
eran for employment, that it will train 
him for something useful and that it 
will not merely waste his time and his 
educational benefits on the study of 
some expensive avocation. 

The schools will be required to demon¬ 
strate that their courses are adequate . 
State authorities will know Congress 
intends that they look behind the high- 
sounding advertisements and the beauti¬ 
fully printed catalogues. Congress wants 
no more of ignoramuses posing as edu¬ 
cators. We want no more of schools run 
by remote-control presidents, no more 
of vacation resorts posing as aviation 
training centers. 

We want to make sure that both the 
federal government and the veteran get a 
full dollar’s worth of instruction for 
every dollar spent. 

As long as the state approving au¬ 
thorities are diligent in applying this sim¬ 
ple formula the Veterans Administration 
will not step into the picture, except to 
meet the bills. But at the first hint of 
scandal, at the first complaint, the Vet¬ 
erans Administration will have the right 
—it will be its duty—to investigate. If 
any single state gets very far off the 
track, if it approves schools recklessly 
and without due examination and in¬ 
vestigation, then the federal government, 
which pays the piper, will have the right 
to call the tune. After proper investiga¬ 
tion the Veterans Administrator will 
have the power to disapprove such 
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Jimmy Foxx on occasion could be as wily as a fox, and he 
demonstrated it once when he was manager of the St. Petersburg 
Saints (Florida International League). Foxx went in as relief 
pitcher in a game with Fort Lauderdale, and had two out, two 
strikes on the batter and a runner on third. As Foxx went into a 
slow windup, the runner broke for the plate. Quickly Foxx 
threw to the catcher, a perfect strike. A moment later the catcher 
tagged the runner coming in. The side was retired, only Foxx— 
and the umpire—knowing who had made the third out. The next 
inning, as Fort Lauderdale came to bat again, the “stranded” 
batter stepped into the batter's box. Foxx said nothing, and the 
umpire properly remained quiet. The batter connected with the 
first pitch—an easy one—for a triple. As he trotted into third 
base, to his amazement he was thumbed out by the umpire (on 
Foxx's appeal). Foxx's last delivery of the previous inning had 
been a called strike, retiring the batter before the runner was 
tagged. Hence, when he came up again he was baiting out of 
turn—for an out. 

—Jack Carey, Gainesville, Fla. 
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schools and to strike them from the rolls. 

A second measure (H.R. 6079, which I 
have introduced) would give the Veter¬ 
ans Administration the right to file a 
complaint whenever it finds reason to be¬ 
lieve that a school is not giving education 
or training commensurate with the tui¬ 
tion it charges. The state approving 
agency would then hold a public hearing 
at which both complaint and defense 
could be fully aired. The final decision 
would remain with the state—to with¬ 
draw approval if the charges were justi¬ 
fied, to exonerate the school, or to 
reapprove it under a new tuition schedule 
or a new setup of courses. 

I think such amendments would go a 
long way toward eliminating boondog¬ 
gling at the expense of the veteran. They 
would tell the states, clearly, where their 
duty lies without coercing and overregu¬ 
lating conscientious approving authori¬ 
ties. And they would give the Veterans 
Administration a Big Stick—which we 
hope it will seldom have to use—with 
which to correct abuses if they continue 
to creep in. 


Where V.A. Responsibility Lies 


These bills alone, however, cannot 
solve the entire problem. No law is big¬ 
ger than the men who administer it. A 
great deal will depend upon the Veterans 
Administration—its diligence and its tact. 
The V.A. cannot throw the entire blame 
for the existing situation upon the states 
alone. The Veterans Administration 
could have done a great deal, in the last 
two years, to encourage the weaker state 
approving authorities to raise their stand¬ 
ards to higher levels. 

Whether Congress amends the law or 
not there is nothing to prevent the Veter¬ 
ans Administration from calling confer¬ 
ences of state approving authorities so 
that each could see what the other is 
doing and learn, through discussion, just 
where some methods are faulty. 

Conditions such as those Collier’s ex¬ 
posed in the case of some chicken-sexing 
schools could be eliminated this way. 
Chicken sexing is taught in less than a 


month in Kansas, while the Illinois 
proving authority has accredited a cou 
that takes seven months. A chicken-si 
ing school in Missouri is able to teal 
this subject for $40, while Illinois a 
thorities have authorized a tuition char 
of $500. 

There are other things the Vetera 
Administration could do with its pr< 
ent powers. It has an established systi 
of job counselors who advise disabl 
veterans on the employment possibi 
ties in trades they propose to study befc| 
they are allowed to enroll in a cou 
These counselors have on their de: 
information concerning employment 
portunities in every field—informati 
the government has spent vast sums 
gather and keep up to date. 

Certainly there is no reason why t 
information could not be made avai 
ble to every veteran. If it were it wou] 
be very difficult for high-pressure sal 
men to waltz young men into schoc| 
that offer training in fields already ba 
overcrowded. If the facts were ma 
public, common sense would dissuade t 
vast majority of veterans from squandt 
ing their benefits and wasting years 
study in training that can only leave the 
jobless in the end. 

Yet, I am convinced, administrati 
moves under the present law will not 
enough. Some clarifying legislate 
which spells out the duty for state a 
proving agencies is required. Unfort 
nately, Congress is faced with a host 
other pressing problems. There is serio 
danger that it will not act on the measu 
at this session. 

That danger can be averted only 
Congress hears from the people, who 
servant it is. The few men and women 
Congress who have had the time to stu< 
the problem know how serious the situ 
tion has become. Hundreds of millio 
of dollars could be saved and—more ir 
portant—tens of thousands of vetera 
could be protected if all the members 
Congress could be stirred to a realizati< 
of the need for passing these simp 
amendments to the G.I. Bill. 

The End 
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Now! A new kind of beauty—with Aluminum! 



10 Conventional building material can approach the beauty you get from Kaiser 
^Uuminum clapboard Siding and Roofing. It’s a brand new kind of exterior 
ti p material — absolutely uniform, without a split or knot — flawless! It gives 
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your home permanent beauty, permanent economy — value that cannot fade 
with the years. Yet it costs no more than other materials. And it’s available 
today for the homes that will be envied tomorrow! 



an aluminum clapboard Siding and Roofing can’t 
ttorack, warp, rot or shrink . . . protects against 
re . . . cannot be attacked by termites. Your 

Some will stay beautiful for years to come. 
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Paints perfectly —cuts maintenance costs! This new alu¬ 
minum siding takes paint perfectly. It comes 
to you prime-coated to assure a beautiful final 
finish. Fine paint finishes are longer lasting, too 
— won’t peel, chip or crack. 



Strong and weathertight! The curved surface-an 
exclusive feature — increases strength, provides 
deep shadow lines, creates a tension which re¬ 
sults in a weatherproof lock! Insist on Kaiser 
Aluminum clapboard Siding and Roofing! 
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SIDING AND ROOFING 

a Permanente Metals product 


OR FREE BOOKLET about Kaiser Aluminum Siding and Roofing, write: Permanente Products Company, Consumer Service Division, Kaiser Building, Oakland 12, California 
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You may think it’s kid stuff, 
but members of a hundred 
model-yacht racing clubs in 
the U.S.A. will tell you that 
building and racing these 
beautiful little craft is quite 
definitely an exacting sport 






Between races an endless amount of rigging, balancing, sandpapering—and bragging—takes place. Competition iB^ls 
keen and not limited solely to local meets. There are national and even international events for many elub membeni^ 0 



At Berkeley, California, members of the local Model Yacht Racing Club line up their entries in a specially built basin. Note boardwalk and starting platfor 




















iti, jlese girls are willing helpers as Nick Keough, of the 
itnberfi Diego club, gets his M class boat ready for a race 


Gus Lassel, of the Los Angeles club, has built more than 200 
model racing yachts, been praised by designers of large craft 



I F YOU live near any body of 
water three feet deep, you may 
witness the spectacle of a full- 
grown man dashing from his cellar 
and tossing a wisp of wood shavings 
into the air. He’ll be testing the wind. 
And if it's right, he'll pop back into 
the cellar and return clutching a 
model sailboat—a little thing not 
more than six feet long. Then he'll 
hurry off to the nearest pond and set 
his bark a-sailing. 

In the U.S. more than 50 such 
ponds have been built especially for 
the devotees of model-yacht racing. 
And around any one of them you may 
see, on a day when the wind is brisk, 
scores of adult followers, both men 
and women, jumping up and down, 
screaming, urging one little gay-col¬ 
ored boat to move faster than an¬ 
other. 

This sort of thing has gone on, lit¬ 
tle noticed in this country since the 
first group of overgrown boys or¬ 
ganized a club on Long Island and 
sailed Gowanus Bay in 1872. 

A few years later the hobby had 
spread to Brooklyn, and around 1880 
Central Park nurses watched their 
wards sail toy boats in the lake and 
flirted meanwhile with synthetic old 
salts out airing their sails. Two hun¬ 
dred and twenty-five years earlier re¬ 
tired seamen of the British navy - 
even admirals— were sailing models at 
a time when only noblemen could af¬ 
ford big yachts. Today the sport still 
is of greater importance in the British 
Isles than here, boasting 400 clubs. 

America's hundred clubs sail al¬ 
most everywhere, in bays and lakes— 
even in the reflection pool of the Lin¬ 
coln Memorial in Washington. De¬ 
troit has an all-women’s club. In 
1921 many of the clubs were united 
under the Model Yacht Racing Asso¬ 
ciation of America, which in turn be¬ 
came affiliated with the International 
Model Yacht Racing Union. 


For a long time the sport was re¬ 
tarded by dogginess rivaling the 
swankest yacht club. Models were 
big enough for a child to ride, weighed 
up to 65 pounds, had masts seven feet 
high and cost up to S500. Their sail 
and hull dimensions were regulated 
by formulas as complicated as those 
for full-size yachts. Classifying them 
required a couple of hours’ measur¬ 
ing. These vessels—-Class A—still are 
sailed in competition. 

But it's the Class M boats, whose 
main limitations are 50 inches length 
and 800 square inches of sail, that 
have caught the public fancy. Com¬ 
paratively inexpensive and small 
enough for transporting in automo¬ 
biles. they were originated in 1930 by 
Roy Clough of Marblehead. Massa¬ 
chusetts—whence the M. 

When automatic steering devices 
were introduced, model yachts were 
off to the races, thousands strong. The 
number of clubs has grown steadily, 
and the sport gradually is being taken 
off rivers and lakes where rowboats 
and wading boots arc needed to shep¬ 
herd them, and put in special ponds 
having boardwalks alongside and 
starting platforms at either end. 

The main differences between 
model yachting and real yachting are 
cost and where you get wet. The 
wind in a model's rigging sings as 
sweetly as in the real thing. Besides, 
you don't get seasick and it's hard to 
drown in wading water. 

“Sometimes you get so interested 
you walk right off into the lake." says 
slender George E. Atthowe, Berkeley, 
California, insurance man widely 
known as a Pacific Coast model yacht 
racer. 

Ten years ago Atthowe was rowing 
his young daughter. Lois, on Oak¬ 
land's Lake Merritt when a model 
yacht blew alongside. Atthowe fol¬ 
lowed it. He’s been following them 
ever since, winning cups and prizes 


with the boats he builds. His young¬ 
ster was bit by the bug too. Now 
nineteen, she is secretary of the Berke¬ 
ley Model Yacht Club, which races in 
a specially built pond perennially ruf¬ 
fled by winds whipping in the Golden 
Gate. 

Most of the clubs want new mem¬ 
bers, especially juniors sixteen or over, 
and some clubs take them younger. 
They don’t particularly want your 
money, as dues are nominal. They 
just want to see other people in the 
same boat with them. 

Now Juniors Get a Break 

In the past, adults have tried to hog 
all the fun. Old sailors insisted that 
the sport was too strenuous for chil¬ 
dren and building too exacting. Re¬ 
cently, a special class boat—a light, 
36-inch, one-design class—was in¬ 
vented for juniors, and many clubs 
sponsor races for them. 

Some old club members have the 
attitude of.fading baseball stars. They 
want youngsters in the game, but if a 
newcomer appears to threaten their 
laurels the old skippers aren’t telling 
all they know 7 . 

Atthowe experienced this,* he said. 
“Somebody threw a blueprint at me 
and said. ‘Make your boat like this, 
sonny, and if you ever get time come 
down and sail it.' ” 

Working twice the normal 150 
hours. Atthowe, with no help or prior 
experience, finally turned out a ship 
that made the old-timers' eyes bulge. 
“Then they were cagey about showing 
me how to sail it. 

“That boat." he recalls, “almost got 
me down. It would break tack and 
wallow like a sick duck. Finally, l 
just made up my mind that I was 
skipper and it would have to do as I 
said." 

The popular M boats are fairly sim¬ 
ple to build. But not like whittling a 



George*Atthowe, staff commodore of the Ber¬ 
keley club, works on the hull of a new model 


whistle for Junior. Specifications may 
be obtained from F. J. Santos, secre¬ 
tary of the Model Yacht Racing As¬ 
sociation of America, at 71 Calla 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island, or 
they may be obtained from local 
clubs. Hobby shops sell blueprints, 
materials and fittings, and libraries 
have books on the subject. 

Builders may choose from several 
methods of construction, and there 
are various types of boats and sails 
best suited for wind in certain parts of 
the country. As with big yachts, the 
models employ deep-setting, lead- 
weighted keels, but all decks are cov¬ 
ered and waterproofed. 

Hulls have been made successfully 
from plastics, metal, sanded paper 
and shellac, or scooped out of wooden 
blocks. The longer the hull at water 
line the faster the yacht: bulb-shaped 
keels, tapered into exaggerated tear¬ 
drops^ create less drag than straight, 
knife-thin keels. 

Several manufacturers offer com¬ 
plete building kits for the beginner. 
The cost of materials for a model M 
class yacht, plus sails, rigging and 
steering gear, is about $30. Don Lyon, 
secretary of the San Francisco club, 
believes the average beginner should 
start from scratch. Kits seldom allow 
for errors, whereas other construction 
permits experimentation and correc¬ 
tion as long as the lumber lasts. 

Club members swear that they have 
in their own way as much clean 
healthy fun as the owner of a 40- 
footer, and it's hard to find a model 
yachtsman who sees any point in beat¬ 
ing a little ball over hill and dale, 
bouncing one back and forth, or 
kicking and throwing one. Their 
clubs sponsor week-end racing pic¬ 
nics, and they race against other clubs. 
They win cups and ribbons and, be¬ 
lieve it or not. often go on to sec¬ 
tional, national and international 
championships. *++ 
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WHO'LL SIT WITH THE BABY SITTER 


Continued from page 25 


rose from her 
It occurred to 


well frazzled when Jill 
typewriter and went in. 
me that if I were going to have a party 
and let Sclfridge see this picture it would 
have to be tonight. I had to send it off 
tomorrow. 

I took the receiver down to see if any¬ 
one was talking before I dialed. Some¬ 
body was. It was Jill. She was saying, 
“Miss Drake? This is Jill Cheyney—” 

“Oh, yes,” Tabitha said. 

“I was just thinking," Jill wept on, “of 
having a little party this evening. 1 
thought if you'd care to come you might 
drive out with Johnny. And I’ll have 
Sam over for you—” . 

Sam, of course, is me. 

Tabitha said, “Thank you very much, 
but you can tell Sam his little scheme 
isn’t working—” 

“Oh, really, he doesn’t know about it 
—unless it's he who took his receiver 
down just now and is eavesdropping—” 

I resented very much being called an 
eavesdropper and 1 banged the receiver 
back in place. About twenty minutes 
later Jill came over with a’dish under a 
napkin and I caught the aroma of chile, 
my favorite food. 

She looked a little warily at me and 
said, “I was just thinking of maybe hav¬ 
ing a little party tonight.” 

“I am very sorry,” I said, “but I have 
no baby sitter.” 

“I was thinking maybe we could have 
it over here. I would bring the refresh¬ 
ments and clean up afterward.” 

“Aren’t you afraid,” I asked, “that 
Mr. Selfridge would be scared off, envi¬ 
sioning you in the role of a mother?” 

“Well, this way you and Miss Drake 
would be watching Butch and I would be 
along just for the ride, as it were—” 

A ear pulled away and Butch came in, 
yelling happily as he saw Jill. She said, 
“Hi, Butch. Long time no see.” 

Butch took off his slicker and said, 
“Hi, Jill. Long time no see.” 

They appeared to find that quite amus¬ 
ing but I was not in any mood to be 
amused. 1 said, “As a matter of fact, I 
was thinking of having a party myself. 
So I will furnish the refreshments and 
you can have the party over here.” She 
looked a little confused at that. I asked, 
“How many are coming?” 

“Just you and Tabitha and me and 
Johnny.” 

She left and as she reached the hedge I 
remembered something. 1 called, “Just 
one thing—I wish you to understand I 
wasn’t eavesdropping.” 

“You weren’t?” Jill said. “Oh, dear 
—who d'you suppose it was?” 

I didn’t dignify that remark with an 
answer and she said, “Well—1 must get 
back to work. I have a couple of charac¬ 
ters in my book who are getting rather 
out of hand—a model who is always 
posing without too much on, and an artist 
who is no better than he should be.” 

“That is great,” 1 said. 

“Your enthusiasm is overwhelming,” 
she declared. “But to save you the trou¬ 
ble of reading it—it was the houseboy 
who done it.” 

And she walked on through the hedge. 


J ILL was getting Butch to bed when 
Tabitha and Johnny arrived. I was 
worn, out from finishing my picture. 
Johnny is a big guy about six feet tall 
which puts him a couple of inches above 
me, and his two hundred pounds are all 
muscle and bone except for a slight pot 
which his tailor is doing all right by, and 
he is dark and handsome and cheerful 
with lots of teeth when he grins. 

Not that 1 am wasting any time look¬ 
ing at him, of course. I see Tabitha is 
wearing my ring again—not an engage¬ 
ment ring, exactly, but the next thing to 
it as she always chucks it when she is 


mad. She is a butter-und-honey blorn 
bigger than Jill but still just a good ari 
ful and she and Johnny are laughing 
they come in. 

But right then as soon as 1 saw' th 
lug 1 knew that 1 couldn’t show h) 
those pictures of Jill. I had been fccli 
worse and worse all afternoon as 
thought of it and now that 1 km 
1 wasn’t going to I felt better. What if 
did cost me my baby sitter? 

1 bade them a happy welcome and J 
called, “I’m putting Butch in the ha 
Come tell him goodnight.” 

After we adjourned back to the livii 
room Butch began to howl. Jill sai 
“Oh, goodness! He took a nap at n 


house this afternoon, Sam, so he prob 
bly isn't tired. D’you mind if Johnny ar 
1 dance while you and Miss Drake pit 

iim f L Li 


with him?’ 


Hibitha and Butch had got along we 
the few times they’d been at the house t< 
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“What a mess—I’ve struck oil 


CHARLES STRAUSS 


gether, but tonight when we went bacl 
to his room she was restless. She sail 
well, she guessed if I was going to tel 
The Three Bears she might as well gc 
back and get in on the dancing. 

Butch wanted another story when ) 
finished The Three Bears. He would set¬ 
tle for nothing less than The Ugly Duck¬ 
ling. 

I said, “Butch, I’m missing the party. 
You better go to sleep.” 

He began howling at that. He kept 
right on even after I said I would tell 
The Ugly Duckling. Jill came in. 

She said, “Butch, for Pete's sake, Miss 
Drake is threatening to chloroform you.” 
And to me she said, “Kindly go enter¬ 
tain your guests while Butch and I have 
a man-to-man talk.” 

I returned to the living room and from 
somewhere 1 heard Tabitha say, “I wish 
she’d slug that infernal brat—” And then 
I perceived that she and Johnny had 
barged into my studio and were stand¬ 
ing with their backs to the door. “Well,” 
she added, “I’m not surprised. After all, 
she accepts underwear from him, and a 
woman who'll do that won’t stop at run- | 
ning around in the moonlight looking 
like that.” ■ 

“Some stuff,” Johnny said. “A pretty J 
lush piece, this. I’ve been missing some- ] 
thing.” 

Tabitha spoke in a small voice: “If 
you're just trying to devil me about her, 
Johnny, why—you can quit. The lamp’s ] 
in the window. I’ve missed you so—” 

Johnny said, “I dunno . . . Something 
about this gal sends me. Quite a figger. 
Quite a figger. By George, I bet she's * 
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bt of fun when you get to knowing 
*_ 

stepped up and, keeping my anger 
ler control, 1 said coldly, “Defend 
ne v ki iirself, Selfridge.'’ 

u ie whirled around and I let him have 
rrt )lid one on the snout, which sent him 
^ jgering back. 

^JMEONE down in a well was say- 




■ ]| ing, “Sam! Sam—” The rain seemed 
Jr iave started again. I put a hand up to 
^bld my face from it and opened my 
lc s. Light blinded me. Swimming in 
1 ghtness was Jill’s face. She was pour- 
water on me. 

Kfter a little time I said, “What hap¬ 
ped?” 

‘It seems that you hit Johnny," she 
% me, “and Miss Drake hung her left 
your chin. They are eone. What was 
2 a ;H ruckus?" 

~ Ruckus?” I remembered now. “They 
| n Ve looking at these pictures and mak- 
i defamatory remarks concerning your 
iracter for posing like that." 
c i can well understand," Jill agreed 
la mly. 

"Johnny said you have a lush figure.” 
‘Ah,” Jill said. 

‘And,” I added, “he is on the make 
you.” 

‘Oh, but def,” Jill said. “Well—I guess 
n not needed here any longer," and it 
e to me as she got up from the floor 
me that Butch had hushed. 

K said, “Do you reckon Butch is sick?” 
rNo. He was howling because I ex- 
lined to him when I put him to bed 

! t I was going on a long journey and 
t Miss Drake would probably be his 
ma from here on. Of course, it may 
e you a day or so to get over being 
d at her for hitting you, but love con- 
I 'ers all. They say.” 
g I sat up, drying my face on something 
iich I discovered to be the Trousseau 
ghtgown. “You're a fine mother." I ex- 
h limed, “scaring a child that way. She 
lied him an infernal brat. She—” 

‘Tm not his mother,” Jill said. “I 
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wouldn’t be as long as he had such a 
thickheaded—" 

“You're going to be,” I told her. “I’ll 
phone the J. P." 

Jill said, “Thank you. no. It’d be 
much cheaper for you to hire a baby sit¬ 
ter than to marry one, anyhow—” 

“I’m not marrying you to baby-sit," 1 
told her. “I'm doing it because I can’t 
get along without you any more than 
Butch can—only I didn't know' about it 
till I walked in here and saw Selfridge 
looking your picture over and saying—" 

Jill said, “Sam, are you all right?” 

1 got up with considerable dignity as 
well as some dilliculty. However, I found 
that I was surprisingly strong.. I subdued 
Jill with practically no trouble and kissed 
her. It knocked my ears down. I kissed 
her again. I knew then why it had burned 
me up for Selfridge to be around her. 
And why I hadn't wanted to show him 
her picture. 

Releasing Jill, I picked up the gown 
from the floor and tossed it out of the 
way. She must have thought I was going 
to olfer it to her again for she said, “I 
have a much nicer one in my hope chest, 
thanks all the same.” 

1 was surprised that women still had 
hope chests and I said so. 

“I started mine the first day I kept 
Butch. When you moved here a year 
ago," Jill said. “I thought, well, since I 
was going to marry you I’d better start 
getting used to working with Butch 
around, so I said, yes, I’d keep him, and 
then it occurred to me I needed—” 

I said, “Since you were going to marry 
me?” 

“Listen,” Jill told me, straightening 
her hair, “you never had a chance. If to¬ 
night hadn't shown you what Butch and 
Tabitha thought of each other, I’d have 
thought of something else. Tell that J. P. 
to get ready while I help Butch.” 

“Butch?” I said. “Is he going?” 

“Unless," Jill said, “we get a baby sit¬ 
ter for him. And after all, why shouldn’t 
he come? This is a family alfair.” 

The End 
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“The great launching—with a few extra slaps of copper paint” 
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Bill Brost knows cars inside out_ 

handles thousands of them every year 
at his own service station — 5329 York 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, California. 


"I use Macmillan Oil in my own car... 
checking thousands of cars a year 
...for over eight years in my service 
station...I see every day what a big 
difference it makes when you use 


Macmillan regularly. Bill Brost is right! Macmillan 

Oil does make a big difference 
in a car’s performance. That’s 
why, throughout the nation, thou- 
- fp sands of men who know motors use 

f(JI' Macmillan Oil in their own cars. 



These experts see every day how 
Macmillan Oil removes hard carbon 
.. .keeps motors cleaner. Take a tip 




OIL 


from these service station operators 
who know cars. Use MACMILLAN 
OIL in your car regularly. 
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Harry returned to tlie table with an apologetic shrug, “VVIiat can I do?” he implored 

CLEAR HAVANA 

BY ERNEST LEHMAN 

ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST CHIRIAKA 



H ARRY CRAMER was smil¬ 
ing expansively as they rose 
from the table after lunch. 
“Really a stroke of luck, running into 
you this way, Arnold. New York is 
so damned big. Have a cigar?" 

He had stuck a large Havana filler 
between his thick lips and was hold¬ 
ing one out to Arnold Gregor. 

“No, thanks." Gregor's delicate 
features wrinkled with distaste. “I 
don't smoke." 

Harry eyed him quizzically as he 
put the cigar back in his vest pocket. 
“That's right, you never did smoke, 
did you? I almost lost Louisa because 
of it. She hated my cigars—still docs. 
Very fastidious girl, von know. 1 al¬ 
ways said you would have been better 
suited to her." He managed a laugh 
that would pass as hearty. 

“Don't be silly, Harry.'’ The other 
man looked away uncomfortably, 

“I don’t dare smoke in the house." 
They were out on the sidewalk now’. 
“It's been nice, Arnold, after twelve 
long years. You won't forget now, 
Friday night at seven?" 

Gregor hesitated. “'Are you sure —?" 
"Of course I'm sure. Louisa will be 
delighted." 

In the cab back to the office, Harry 
sucked on the big cigar with audible 
satisfaction. It had taken him only 
eight days to find Gregor. . . , 

He waited until she had finished 
picking at her shrimp cocktail with 
finicky distaste and then he said. “Who 
do you think 1 ran into today, Louisa?" 

“Must you talk with food in your 
mouth?" Her forehead split into well- 
grooved frown lines. “And you know 
I'm not good at guessing games." 

“Arnold." he said casually. But her 
face didn't register. “Gregor." he 
said. “Arnold Gregor." 

"Oh?" But die didn't seem particu¬ 
larly interested. Alter all, she had 
almost married him. 


“Bumped into him on the street. He 
insisted I have lunch with him. I hate 
to admit it but he's handsomer than 
ever, and still a bachelor. Of course, all 
he wanted to know about was you." 

“Don't drip on the tablecloth, 
Harry." 

"You’d think the guv had never 
gotten you out of his mind. Twelve 
years is an awfully long time to carry 
a torch." 

Her colorless cheeks Hushed faintly. 
“What nonsense." 

He paused for a moment, rehears¬ 
ing the sentence in his mind carefully 
before coming out with it. “Maybe 
so. but what accounts for his practi¬ 
cally inviting himself over for dinner 
Friday night?" 

“Arnold is coming here for—for 
dinner?" Her lips seemed to tremble. 

“1 couldn't very well say no.'’ He 
shrugged. “He’d only think f was 
being petty and ungracious." 

“Ridiculous," she snorted. But she 
didn't tell him to cancel it. 

W HILE he mixed cocktails out in 
the kitchen, he listened to them 
matching reminiscences. Louisa’s flat 
voice rising with a strange new eager¬ 
ness. Gregor's tone properly re¬ 
strained. And at the dinner table he 
continued to scrutinize' them from 
behind his curtain of hearty affability, 
watching Louisa's cool approval of 
Gregor's well-cut clothes, and the 
lean, smoothly shaven face with its 
crown of blond hair still thick and 
unmarred by time, 

Gregor’s pale blue eves followed 
every move of Louisa's as she prod¬ 
ded the maid through her paces, and 
his face was as inscrutable as it had 
always been. Probably that was what 
had excited Louisa in the old days— 
and worried her just enough to leave 
her wide open for his own proposal. 
The telephone rang in the foyer and 


Harry glanced quickly at his watch as 
Louisa got up to answer it. She re¬ 
turned with an annoyed expression. 
“It's for you. The office. Don't they 
ever go home?" 

He went to the phone. “Yes?" 

“Mr. Cramer, you asked me to call 
you at eight-thirty." Miss Carlyle 
sounded confused. “I'm at home—*" 

“Yes," he said flatly, “Thank you." 

“But--but was there anything—is 
that <///, Mr. Cramer?" 

“Yes." He waited until finally she 
hung up and then he raised his voice 
at the dead phone: “Roy, this is a 
damned outrage. We have a guest— 
Yes, but .... AH right. Roy, all right 
—Yes .... In a half hour." 

He returned to the table with an 
apologetic shrug. 

“What can I do?" he implored. 
“I've got to go down there or the 
whole case will fall apart. Will you 
ever forgive me. Arnold?'’ 

The man was eying him steadily. 
"Well, if you really must—" 

“Aren't you even going to wait for 
dessert?" Louisa sounded unsure of 
her reaction. 

“Can't. Got to run. Be back as 
soon as I can. See you later, fellow." 

He could feel Gregor's eyes follow¬ 
ing him as he hurried from the 
room .... 

He kept the lights off and sat there 
with his feel up on the desk, the tip 
of the clear Havana filler glowing 
brightly in the dark. He wanted to 
do nothing now but relax and think, 
to plan ahead and enjoy in fantasy 
the wonderful freedom that was going 
to be his. It was no longer just an 
idea in the hack of his mind. At last 
the gears were meshing. 

Thcrcd be the occasional extra 
ticket to the theater (“You two sit to¬ 
gether. I'll take the odd seat.") . . . . 
the bar meetings for the three of them 
to which he'd come late (“That damned 


Stillwell case!"). And there'd be the 
times when he'd have to bow out oil 
the evening completely and Gregor 
would fill in. It would take a lot of y 
doing, but he was ready. 

After the divorce there would he 1 
so many things he'd want to do but | 
there would he plenty ol time to think 
about that when he had freed himsell 
of the carping voice and the critical I. 
eyes and the confining strait jacket of 
her eternal fussiness. There would be 
plenty of time later for the trips, the 
races and, of course, for women, new 
and exciting and as unlike Louisa as 
possible. No more mistakes like 
Louisa. Let Gregor make that mis¬ 
take now. 

I T WAS after midnight and the 
apartment was silent as he let him¬ 
self in: for a moment he thought they 
might hav e gone out. But then he saw 
the light in the living room, and Lou¬ 
isa sitting there in the green club chair 
glaring at him. 

“Don’t tell me you’re home." Her 
voice rose testily. 

His eves searched the room. She 
was alone. But there w’as something 
strange about the apartment, some¬ 
thing he could not quite define. 

“Did Arnold just leave?" he in¬ 
quired indifferently. There was an ex¬ 
asperated and exasperating silence. 
“Next time, I'll tell Roy to go to the 
devil when—’’ 

She wheeled around. “There won't 
be any next time." 

“What do you mean?" 

“Once is enough." Red spots flamed 
in her pale cheeks. “I can't stand him. 
How could I ever have thought he 
was—?" 

His mouth went dry and as he 
sucked in his breath he was aware of 
the odor; and all at once he knew 
what was strange in the room. 

“Vile odor vile man." she blurted 
out harshly, "He insisted on smoking 
one right after dinner." 

Harry bounded from the chair. 
“But he doesn't 

She brushed him aside. ' He said 
he never enjoys a meal if it isn't topped 
with a cigar—couldn’t live without 
them . . . ." 

“But—" 

“—And the minute he saw your 
humidor he w r as at it. Not one, but 
tw'o. One for after dinner and one to 
nauseate me in the living room." 

Harry's eyes wandered dazedly to 
the copper humidor on the mahogany 
table and then he looked at Louisa 
again, half listening to the bitter rasp 
of her voice as she straightened the 
ash trays amLset each little piece on 
the end tables in its proper place: and 
he knew as he stared at her that he 
was seeing her as the inscrutable eyes 
of Arnold Gregor had seen her to¬ 
night and perhaps before, and as he. 
Harry Cramer, had seen her for twelve 
long years and would go on seeing 
her now for the rest of his life .... 
“Harry, what are you doing?" 

He didn't answer. He just bit off 
the dry tip of the dark Havana filler, 
spat it from his tongue and brought 
the flaming match to the other end. 
“Harry!" 

Then he took off his jacket and 
threw it on the sofa: dark stains of 
perspiration showed on his shirt. 

She moved toward him. “You stop 
that—at once!" 

He didn't even look at her. “Shut 
up." he said quietly. 

“Harry!" she screamed. 

He sank down in the soft, green 
club chair and began to suck on the 
big cigar, filling the room with rich 
white clouds of acrid smoke .... 
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FAST! When typing, your busy hands 
never have to leave the keyboard . . . 
even to return the carriage. Electric¬ 
ity saves you finger travel, hand travel 
. . . minutes that add up to hours. 



ACCURATE TYPING! All Electric 

assures even spacing between char¬ 
acters . . . clean-cut, uniform im¬ 
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EASY OPERATION! Lightly touch 

the keys . . . electricity does the fa¬ 
tiguing work. You’ll be delighted 
with the perfection of work you at¬ 
tain with minimum effort. 
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as 20 of ’em at a light finger touch. 


Urge your boss to buy you an Underwood All Electric 
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You control keys, spacing, shifting, tabulating and car¬ 
riage return electrically . . . therefore more accurately. 

It’s a good-looker, too . . . the world’s most beautiful 
typewriter. Your local Underwood representative will 
demonstrate it, let you try it. Phone him . . . today! 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters . . . Adding Machines . . . Accounting Machines 
. . . Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons and other Supplies. 


One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 

Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., 
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MY FRIEND JOSEPH 


Continued from page 28 


and ask to see Joseph. If Joseph was 
not in I would ask for Jacobus. Some¬ 
how or other I would get into that house, 
and, once in the house, I would find out 
what had happened to Molly. 

I peered through the glass panel on the 
kitchen door. A glimmer of light came 
from the fire in the range, and I saw that 
the room was empty. 

1 tried the door; it opened. I stepped 
inside. 


§ic«y 
l panted 


T HE kitchen led into a narrow hall, 
flanked with doors. I had never been 
in the house before, but I knew some¬ 
thing of its arrangements from Molly. 
I held my breath deep inside me and 
edged across to the room which I thought 
to be the parlor. As I reached it another 
door was flung open, Jacobus* voice 
rattled out into the hall, and a broad band 
of light slid across-the wall and exposed 
me. I closed my eyes in a kind of con¬ 
vulsion. When i opened them I saw 
Molly standing there in front of me, her 
hand on her throat. I breathed again 
and took a step toward her, and as I did 
so she wheeled and jerked shut the door 
of the lighted room, grabbed my sleeve, 
pulled me a few paces down the corridor, 
opened another door and thrust me in. 
“Are you crazy?” she said angrily. 

“I don't know,” I said. “I suppose I 
am. Molly, are you all right?” 

“Of course I’m all right. Why shouldn’t 
I be? What’s the matter with you?” 
“Rags Gorman?” I whispered. 

“He’s been and gone.” She giggled, 
and I knew then that she wasn’t angry; 
she was just tense and keyed up, like me. 
“You’ll never believe it. Joseph—listen, 
Robert!—Joseph threw him downstairs.” 
“Joseph what!” 

“Threw Rags downstairs,” she said. 
“Yes he did, and broke his wrist for him 
too. So now Joseph’s gone, of course, 
bag and baggage. And the lion’s gone 
too. You know about the boxing board, 
don’t you?” 

“Oh, was that today?” I asked. “I’d 
forgotten. Today’s been such a crazy 
day. What happened, Molly?” 

“They decided Joseph was a foreigner 
of unknown nationality and they said he 
coulon’t fight for the title. Jacobus was 
raving mad about it. He said Joseph 
botched the whole thing, and when he 
came home he phoned the police about 
the lion and a special truck came up from 
the zoo and they took the lion away. 
Joseph didn’t know about it. He was at 
his elocution class, and when he came 
home Rags Gorman was here; he had 
just arrived. We were in the parlor, Rags 
and me, and we heard Jacobus screaming, 
you should’ve heard him, something ter¬ 
rible, he was screaming his head off, and 
Rags and me went out on to the landing 
to see what was wrong and the Pole had 
Jacobus by the throat, up this high, his 
feet off the ground, and he threw Jacobus 
right down the stairs, and then he picked 
up Rags and shook him like a rat and 
threw him down the stairs too, and when 
he threw him down the stairs he broke 
his wrist for him.” 

I felt the firm rim of an object behind 
my knees and sat down. It was the bed. 
I had hold of Molly’s hand, and she had 
to sit down too. I was dizzy. 

“Old Joseph!” I said. 

“Shh!” whispered Molly, tensing up 
suddenly and digging her nails into my 
wrist. “Listen! What’s that?” 

I listened for noises in the house, but 
all I heard was the loud beating of my 
heart and a soft friction sound that 
seemed to come from Molly’s knees. 

“It’s only your stockings rubbing to¬ 
gether,” I said. 

“It must be the way my toes are,” 
Molly said, “on the floor.” She re¬ 
arranged her legs, but they didn’t stop 


shaking. I sat holding her hand. 
could feel the beat of the blood in heft ** or ' 
finger tips and I was very conscious of he j ** hllT 
trembling legs. I began to tremble tocft ^ 

“You oughtn’t to have come, Robert, 
she said softly. 

“I had to,” I said. “I had to see tha, 
you were all right. You must have ha< 
an awful time.” 

“Oh, that,” Molly said. “You don 
know the half of it yet. You see, I tol 
Rags Gorman I couldn’t ever marry him 
I said I was in love with somebody els< 
and when he pestered me to say who i 
was, do you know who I said? I sai< 
Joseph. I knew that Rags and Jacobui 
were so mad at Joseph over the boxing 
board that they just couldn’t get an) 
madder, and so I said it was Joseph I wa 5 
in love with.” And she giggled happily 
“What do you think of that? Wasn’t thai 
clever of me, sugar? 


alt 
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“Wonderful,” I said. I felt a greati lydse;- 


pdoffc 

An 




I wish 1 
well ai 


surge of relief and an even greater surged 
of love. I pulled Molly to me. It was a W 
very beautiful and terrible moment, and |saidtl 
when I kissed her it was even more so. 

I took a grip on myself. “I’ll have to 
go,” I said. 

She didn’t say anything. She just 
breathed on me. 

“Molly—” I whispered 

“U-huh?” 

“What if somebody comes in?” 

“Nobody’ll come in.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Quite sure,” Molly said. “So long as 
you’re here you’re safe. It’s when you|i 
try to leave that they might catch you. 

Now that you are here you'll just have to foeto 
stay, that’s all—till they go to bed.” 

“But, Molly,” I said, “do you think 
it’s proper?” 

Molly put her arms up and folded 
them firmly round my neck. “Don’t be liber 
silly,” she said. lywh 

So I stayed. 
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STAYED for a long time. It was 
sometime around 5 a.m. when Molly 
let me out at the kitchen door. 

I walked all the way home, and I guess 
I walked with a swagger. I whistled. All 
my troubles were miraculously gone, 
puffed away like dust in the high October 
wind that swirled my coat around me. 
For the first time in months I was happy. 
I hadn’t a care in the world. 

It was almost daylight when I reached 
my place. 

It was on the second floor of a tene¬ 
ment building. At one time or another 
there had been a lot of girls in the flats— 
my own landlady had had four daughters 
—and the steps were neatly hollowed out 
in the places where the girls, over many 
generations, had sat with their boys. 
There was an especially comfortable big 
dent in the step next to the top, and when 
I reached the bend in the landing I saw 
that this dent was occupied. 

“Robert?” said a voice in the gloom. 

“Well, well. Joseph!” I said. 

He came bounding down the stairs to 
meet me. A cone of light fell on to the 
landing from the 40-watt bulb on the 
floor above, and we were caught in this 
fight like flies in an upturned wineglass. 
I saw every jutting bone in his face, and I 
saw his eyes. 

“Robert,” he said, “they took my lion.” 

“I know, I know, Joseph,” I said. I 
had my first pang of conscience then, for 
I owed my happiness to Joseph and I had 
not thought of Joseph or Joseph’s trou¬ 
bles for a long, long time. “Never mind,” 
I said, “you’ll get another pet. I know 
what, Joseph. I’ll buy you a dog. A fine 
big shepherd dog. A dog is a much 
better pet than a lion.” 

“I don’t want a dog,” Joseph said. “I 
am unhappy about my lion, but I came 
to tell you about another thing. I am 
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;ry happy about this other thing. It is 
jautiful and a surprise. Molly loves 
e. Jacobus’ Molly. She loves me, 
obert r 

, I stared at him and he stared back at 
l-e, grinning, nodding violently, mouth- 
a !Q ^ifig his words like an apoplectic ape. 

l saw him briefly as Jacobus must 
* toojways have seen him, not as a human 
jeing at all but as a Thing—a monstrous 
nd a crazy Thing. I loathed him then, 
sse Snd I wanted him to know it. I thrust my 
httce at him, hating him. “Don’t be a 
30 I,” I said. “You crazy, hulking ape,’’ 
ton’!) said. “Who do you think you are for 
Wholly to love?” 

wyhinS 

TE DIDN’T understand. “She loves 
me, Robert,’’ he said doggedly. “She 
^idaid so.” 

Bobus' “She said so,” I said, speaking very 
k°%oldly and deliberately, “only in order to 
^aayet rid of Rags Gorman who wanted to 
^ w as|iarry her. Do you understand that? 
%% he wanted to get rid of Rags Gorman, 
nd the only way she could get rid of 
im was by saying that she loved some- 
a great >ody else; and when she was asked who it 
!r %vas that she loved she had a particular 
twa ujeason for not telling the truth and so she 
Q UQd|ust said the first name that came into her 
lead, and it happened to be yours. In 
5 Mto>oint of fact,” I said, “she is in love with 
ne.” And I jabbed my thumb into my 
lf just'hest. “Me. Do you understand that?” 
He understood all right. 

I wish now that he had not understood 
o well and that I had not seen his face 
n that moment of his understanding, 
dis face was piteous. He stood stock- 
till, searching my eyes, and then, sucking 
is breath into his teeth, he swung away 
n voo ind bolted down the stairs, 
i you. When I heard the door slam below I 
aveto;ame to my senses. I flung myself at the 
janister rail and shouted after him. 
thinkj ‘Joseph,” I shouted, “I didn’t mean it, not 
ike that. Joseph! Come back!” But I 
olded don’t suppose he even heard me. . . . 
o’tbfl The next day I searched for Joseph 
everywhere. Everywhere I could think 
of. The public parks, the Embankment, 
Rowton House, the Salvation Army 
was Ihostels. I searched in all the likely 
My places and I went on searching day after 
day, but I did not find Joseph nor anyone 
who had seen him. Molly had the bright 
.All idea that he might go to the zoo to be 
m, near his lion, but when we made inquiries 
tober at the zoo they told us the lion was not 
me. there. 

ippy. | The clerk whom we saw said he 
thought that some menagerie had claimed 
died the lion. He said if it was important I 
could leave my name and address and 
tone- he would find out and let me know, 
ilber * “Will you really ?” Molly said, 
its- ] “Really,” the clerk said. “I’ll be glad 
iters 'to.” 

lout But he never sent that post card, and 
lany the result was that I did not learn where 

ml 
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Joseph’s lion was until three weeks later, 
when I also learned where Joseph was. 
Joseph was in jail. 

I read about it in the noon edition of 
my own paper: 

BRUTAL MENAGERIE MURDER 
KEEPER KILLED 

“Tragedy struck Harrap’s Menag¬ 
erie in broad daylight yesterday 
afternoon, when, as reported fully 
in our earlier editions, a man gained 
entry to the lions’ cage and was 
driven into the eating corner by one 
of the young male lions. 

“George Gavin Gould, the de¬ 
ceased, a keeper at Harrap’s Me¬ 
nagerie, entered the cage and shot 
Ihe lion through the back of the 
head. It is alleged that the man then 
attacked the keeper, raising him 
above his head and throwing him 
against the bars of the cage, and that 
as a result the keeper sustained in¬ 
juries which proved fatal. 

“According to the reports of eye¬ 
witnesses the man made repeated 
attempts to revive the dead lion. He 
refused to leave the cage even under 
the threat of firearms and tear gas 
eventually had to be used. He then 
collapsed on the lion’s body and the 
police who made the arrest had great 
difficulty in disengaging his arms 
from the lion’s neck. 

“This tragic incident took place 
at three o’clock in the afternoon and 
was witnessed by a large crowd of 
holiday makers, including many 
children. See Stop Press.” 

The Stop Press read: 

SEQUEL TO MENAGERIE 
MURDER 

“Sequel to the tragedy at Harrap’s 
Menagerie took place in Marylebone 
Police Court this morning when a 
man was charged with the willful 
murder of George Gavin Gould. 
He gave his name as Joseph Hamil¬ 
ton, age unknown, professional 
boxer, of no fixed abode, and when 
asked if he wished to make a state¬ 
ment said only, ‘He killed my lion.’ ” 

How I felt is not of much importance 
to anyone except myself, but I would like 
to say it,’just once, and leave it at that. 
I felt terrible. 

I WENT to see Joseph in Wormwood 
Scrubbs as soon as the authorization 
came through. They sat me down at one 
end of a long deal table, and after a 
little while they brought Joseph in and 
sat him down at the other end. We were 
asked kindly to keep our hands on the 
table, and the warder who asked us this 
sat down midway between us. 

I had got so used to Joseph’s face that 
I hardly ever noticed it. Now, I took a 
good look at it. I looked at it as I 


saw 1 



“Of course, one of these days we plan to paste them in an album” 
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YOURS FOR YEARS OF SWEET PERFORMANCE 



Hang on to that Hream! Get an out¬ 
board motor for real fisliin’ fun this 
year—one that will he yours for YEARS 
of sweet performance. But, before you 
do, be sure to consult your friends who 
know outboards. Ask them what motor 
to choose for year in, year out DE- 
PENDability — for smooth power at all 
speeds—for real ease of handling—and 


for all 'round sweet performance. We Ye 
confident they'll say, as do thousands 
of others, P 'Buy Johnson —it's America’s 
favorite fishirf motor.’" 

Look for the name of your Johnson 
Dealer under "Outboard Motors”in your 
classified phone book. Ask him to show 
you the many extras that make for John¬ 
son quality, performance, and long life. 


ALL YOURS 

IN A JOHNSON 


Perfected Alternate Firing 
Dual - Carburetian 
Full Pivot Reverse 
Synchro - Control 
Ready-Pull Starter 
Grease Seals 
Weedless Propeller 
Co - Pilot 

Hardened Steel Gears 
Salt Water Protection 
. . . and much mare 



FREE HANDY CHART Write for the new 1948 Sea-Horse Handy Chart Illus¬ 
trates and charts in detail the 5 great Johnsons for ’48. A post card gets it! 

JOHNSON MOTORS. 300 Pershing Road, Waukegan. Illinois 

Johnson Motors of Canada, Ft-ter boro, Canada 



thought a member of a jury would, and 
I was appalled by what I saw. 

It was a horrible face. 

The forehead was low and apelike. The 
eyes were obscured by monumental, fist- 
scarred cheekbones. The nose had been 
broken at the bridge and punched right 
back .into its base; the nostrils were 
turned up; the mouth was puffy; the jaw 
aggressive and immense. Each feature, 
taken separately, was subhuman, and the 
combination of these subhuman features 
was something that had to be seen to be 
believed. It was a brutal face. It was 
undoubtedly the face of a murderer. 

J OSEPH saw me staring and put his 
hand to his throat. They had taken 
away his collar and tie and he thought 
this was what I was looking at. He told 
me they had done this for fear he might 
hang himself. 

“They think I’m criminal,” he said. His 
eyes were dark and distressed, the pupils 
dilated, and they took hold of mine and 
clung tight, like lovers’ eyes. “Me,” he 
said. “Criminal!” 

“Nobody could think that who knows 
you," I said. I talked louder than natural 
because I had been thinking precisely 
this myself, because I was embarrassed 
and unhappy and determined to be very 
much at ease. “Nobody could ever think 
that, Joseph,” I said emphatically. “I 
have a message from Molly. Molly 
sends her love. All your friends are 
thinking about you. We’re all standing 
by you, Joseph.” 

“I have no friends,” Joseph said. 

That was true, of course. 

“Except you,” Joseph said. “Only you, 

Robert. The rest is not my friends at all. 

They say that keeping man was a good 
man and I am bad, but he was a bad man. 

You know what he did, Robert? He 
killed my lion.” 

“I know, Joseph,” I said. “I know. 

But, Joseph, the lion was going to kill 
you. The keeper saved your life.” 

“He killed my lion’s life,” Joseph said. 

“But, Joseph—” 

“No.” Joseph said. “Listen, Robert. 

He killed my lion’s life. That was a very 
bad thing he did.” 

What could I say? 

“Nobody understands. But you will 
understand.” His eyes pleaded with me. 

“Will you please understand, Robert? 

Please, Robert.” 

V A11 right,” I said. I'd have said any¬ 
thing. “All right, Joseph. I’ll under¬ 
stand. I promise.” 

“This then,” Joseph said. “A lion is 
different.” He wanted to get it right. 

There were just certain words that would 
carry the idea and he wanted desperately 
to find these words. He thought very 
hard. He tested phrases soundlessly on 
his lips. He stared right into me, scowling, 

___ i 


3 true 
•veryl 


while little beads of sweat gather 
his brow, and the Ijig wall clock ■ 
our precious seconds away. It 
several minutes before he spoke, anc 
he said something like this: 

“They took my lion away. Th< 
does not understand this. The lion 
not know that anything happens e 
what happens to the lion. The lion 
not know that there is anywhere 
except where the lion is. The lion 
not know that it has been taken 
from me. It thinks that I have 
taken away from it. When my lioi 
me again it thinks it has found mi 
pushes me into a corner. If does not 
me into a corner because it wish 
savage at me but because it wish 
keep me safe. My lion was keepin m ilf 
safe because it loved me, and the 
came and shot into it and killed it. w 
you understand, Robert?” 

“I think I do, Joseph,” I said, 
you killed the man.” 

“I threw him away,” Joseph said 
was angry, and 1 did not know if he 
going to shoot into my lion again, orfi 
me. I was very angry.” 

“But you didn't mean to kill him?’ 

“No,” Joseph said. 
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I THOUGHT I had something the 
saw Joseph’s point of view perfect 
was all a matter of interpretation, 
you and to me and to George G 
Gould that lion was a savage lion, a n 
to do murder; to Joseph it was jus i 
own friendly lion, about to lick his 1*,, 
I put myself in Joseph's place ai 
thought with Joseph’s mind (or trieoq 
and it all seemed perfectly reasons] 
even the murder which was no murd< 
all but an act of self-defense or, at w« 
of provoked assault. 

I thought I had got hold of sometln 
important from a legal angle and I t 
hard, but without success, to get it < 
on the lawyers. The solicitor was li 
and tired and the barrister was yo 
and cold. They were not impression; 1 
men and I did not impress them. I cc 
not get them to see the importance of 
psychological point. 

“Might conceivably be of use,” 
barrister said to the solicitor, “to sup t 
ment an insanity plea.'’ 

“But,” I said, “Joseph’s not mad.” 
They ignored me. 

“I doubt, I very much doubt,” i 
solicitor said, “if you could make s 1 
insanity as the fellow exhibits into a v; * 
exculpatory plea.” 
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‘But I'm telling you,” I said, “Josep 
not mad.” 

“I quite agree,” the barrister s;l 
speaking only to the solicitor. 
fellow is undoubtedly a lunatic, but 
am to bring his mental condition bef < 
the court I shall clearly have the grea' 
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^fc^fliculty in persuading them that he is a 
Hng’s pleasure lunatic." 

PH “But," 1 said, i kept butting. 

T^T! “Young man," the young barrister 
id, speaking directly to me for the first 
^me, "are you trying to teach me the 
Jlw?" 

“No, sir," I said. 

It was hopeless. 

I had been banking on that visit to the 
iwyers. So had Molly. When I told 
er what had happened she broke down 
nd cried openly in my arms. "It's all 
ly blame," she said. "None of this 
ould have happened if it hadn't been for 
le." She was having a bad time. Ever 
ince the night she had told the lie about 
•eing in love with the Pole they had been 
t her incessantly. Not Rags Gorman of 
ourse. Rags Gorman was out of it. But 
acobus and Mrs. Stevens. Nag, nag, 
lag. It was worse than ever now, be- 
ause now they really had something on 
er. Mrs. Stevens gave her no peace. 1 
ould have killed that woman. She would 
sr” ven force her way into Molly's bedroom 
MimJluring the night just to tell Molly all 
'-^ver again precisely what she thought of 
, [ier. And Molly couldn’t take it. She 
L ^as getting thinner and whiter every day; 
he had violet smudges under her eyes; 
nd her skin was so fine you could see 
rough it. She was beginning to have a 
.j. .langerously delicate look, and I did not 
jeI ike it at all. "Everything they say about 
le is true," she said. "I spoil everything 
or everybody, and this is all my blame." 
I held her very tight and scratched her 
ead and babied her. I told her it was 
razy to worry; what had happened 
asn’t her blame, wasn't even her busi- 
ess. I told her that she was making a 
:reat fuss about nothing. Oh, I said all 
he reassuring things. I even said that 
oseph would get off. 

"Do you think he will, Robert?" 

, j, "Course he will," I said, my mouth in 
fP'jher hair. 

“Do you really think so?" 

‘Tm certain of it," I said. 

But I wasn't certain of course. At best, 
1 was hopeful. I hoped that they would 
amend the charge to manslaughter. . . . 
I managed to get time off for the dura¬ 
tion of the trial and I was first in the 
iin °r gallery queue both days and got the end 
seat by the dock; his was the one near¬ 
est to Joseph. 

Joseph pleaded not guilty, but there 
jvas no argument as to the facts. Joseph 
tiad assaulted George Gavin Gould. He 
e. ^had picked him up and thrown him 
tij -; against the bars of the cage, and as a re- 
^ ^sult of this violence George Gavin Gould 
a jhad died. The defense called witnesses 
s ;to prove that the deceased had been suf- 
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something, and the inference was that he 
had not taken a lot of killing. They put 
Joseph in the box and asked him simple 
questions. They asked, "Did you wish to 
kill this man? Did you mean to kill this 
man? Did you know that you had killed 
this man?" And each time Joseph said, 
"No." The counsel for the defense was 
not the one 1 had seen in the solicitor’s 
chambers, the one I had seen then was 
only the junior; this one was a middle- 
aged man. He looked a distinguished 
and capable lawyer and I think he was. 
He made it quite clear to me, and 1 hoped 
he had also made it clear to the jury, that 
Joseph's action was unpremeditated and 
that he had never had the slightest inten¬ 
tion of killing. 

"This is a case of manslaughter," he 
said. "And manslaughter only." 

T HE question of Joseph’s sanity was 
debated. Two alienists were called. 
One said that Joseph was suffering from 
"systematized ambitious paranoia," and 
that this meant that he was mad. The 
other disagreed. He admitted that Joseph 
had a paranoiac mental constitution, but 
he said that this was a common mental 
state; many sane people had it, and that 
all one could say about such people was 
that they showed a tendency to develop a 
systematized delusional insanity. "Com¬ 
pare this man’s mental state to a soil," 
he said. "It is a soil which is prone to 
grow a particular weed, but I have found 
no sign that the weed has in fact grown 
in it." 

The judge was a little birdlike man 
and he thrust his face over the bench and 
pecked impatiently at this alienist. "Your 
metaphors would no doubt be of interest 
to a horticultural society,’’ he said. "But 
let us have the blunt facts in this court. 
Is he responsible for his actions?" 
"Yes, my Lord." 

"Then that is all we want to know," 
the judge said. "He is sane." 

It was all over by the forenoon of the 
second day. The jury, after retiring for 
only eleven minutes, returned a verdict 
of guilty of murder, with a recommenda¬ 
tion for mercy; and the judge, on passing 
sentence, declared that owing to the pre¬ 
carious state of the deceased’s health he 
approved and endorsed the jury’s recom¬ 
mendation, but was himself unable to 
give it effect. 

"I sentence you, Joseph Hamilton," 
he said, "to be hanged by the neck until 
you are dead." 

Joseph swallowed and leaned forward 
toward me. He opened his mouth, 
closed it again, and shook his head. 

The policeman turned him unobtru¬ 
sively and led him down the steps. 

I watched the back of Joseph's head 



The amazing thing is, they all came in one car" HANK KETCHAM 
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How to help your sick child 

GET WEU FASTER 



The after-effects of your 
child’s illness are often 
more important than the ill¬ 
ness itself. Pampering, cater¬ 
ing to whims, oversolicitude 
teaches a child to dominate 
through weakness. Such well- 
meant kindness may prolong 
his convalescence. When your 
boy*or girl is well, you have 
a re-training task on your 
hands! To help your child .. . 


. os recommended in the interest 
of child welfare by 

ROSE G. ANDERSON, Ph.D. 

Director of The Psychological Service Center, New York 



2 You’ll be smart to help 
him amuse himself. Di¬ 
vert his attention from his 
discomfort by giving him 
something which doesn’t re¬ 
quire an adult's constant at¬ 
tention. Give him your "Eve- 
ready” flashlight... or, better 
yet, get him one of his own. 
If he tires of flashing the 
beam, or flicking out imagi¬ 
nary signals, then . . . 




2 Show him how to cut de¬ 
signs or figures from stiff 
paper and how to throw their 
shadows on the ceiling or 
wall. It works best if you di¬ 
rect the beam of your “Eve- 
ready" flashlight—not behind 
—but just to the side of the 
paper. Moving the figures will 
make them dance. Watch his 
pride in what he’s done. 
Watch him get well faster 
because he's happier! 


I 


Proof!...in the laboratory, in your own flashlight... 


"EVEREAPY" 
ALL OTHER. 



BATTERIES OUTLAST 


BRANDS! 


• Brighter light, longer life! That’s what you 
want in a flashlight battery—and that’s what you 
get with “Eveready” brand batteries. Laboratory 
tests prove it. And the best "laboratory” of all— 
your own flashlight — proves it! That’s why 
"Eveready” batteries outsell all other brands - 
because they outlast all other brands! 0 

v According to the " General-Purpose 4-Ohm Intermittent 
Test ” devised by the American Standards Association, 
u hieh most closely approximates average use. 

The registered trade-mark “Eveready” 
distinguishes products of 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 

30 Ease 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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“That’s very flattering, Bobby, and I think you’re the nuts, too” 


CHARLES PEARSON 


HOW TO MAKE 


«r what seemed a very long time, and 
Jjhen at last it disappeared from sight I 
[at my arms on the gallery rail and hid 
ay face in my arms and cried. .. . 

Afterward, I went to Jacobus’ place. I 
lad promised Molly that I would come 
Iraight to her with the verdict. I whistled 
ft the foot of the back stairs. 

Molly came down at a run, wiping her 
[ands on her apron, her eyes hooked into 
«ine. 

“Well?” she said. 

“Not so good, Molly,” I said. I cleared 
^y throat. 

“Go on, Robert, please. Tell me,” she 
aid. 

“They found him guilty.” 

She made a small noise inside her shut 
Inouth. 

“But they'll never hang him,” I said. 

|The jury recommended mercy and the 
ige did too. They say he’ll only get 
fe\y years. . . . 

“Stop crying, Molly,” I said. “There’s 
[nothing to cry about. ... 

‘Darling,” I said. “Darling, don’t. 
It’s not your blame. It’s not anybody’s 
Marne. Joseph’il be all right.” 

She was crying terribly. 

I took her in my arms. I didn’t care if 
lacobus or Mrs. Stevens saw. I didn’t 
[are for anybody. “It’s all right, darling,” 
said. “You mustn’t take it like this, 
■ie reasonable, sweetheart. This is not 
\ our affair. Why should you blame your- 
[elf?” 

“Why?” Molly said, tearing herself 
ree. “Because I love him, that’s why.... 

“You fool,” she said ferociously. “I 
\ove him.” 

I knew immediately that it was true, 
>ut my voice went on in spite of me. 
‘But you couldn’t,” my voice said. And 
t picked on the least of a thousand good 
Reasons. “You just couldn’t, Molly. He’s 
ugly.”. 

“Beautiful,” she said, almost scream¬ 
ing. “He’s got the most beautiful body 
pn the world, and I love him, do you 
lear!” And she began to cry again, dif¬ 
ferently—quietly and hopelessly—her 
lands flat on her face. “He's so sweet,” 
she said. “Oh, God. Oh, Joseph. I love 
lim. I didn’t know it, but I know now. 
^h, Joseph.” 

I just stood there and looked at her. I 
couldn’t say anything. There wasn’t a 
single thing left for me to say. 

“I’m sorry, Robert,” Molly said. 
Well, that’s about all. 

The following week Joseph’s sentence 
was commuted to penal servitude for life, 
which meant fifteen years with good 
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behavior, and a day or two later I got 
word from the office that they at last had 
a vacancy in the subeditors’ room. They 
offered me the job at eight ten a week, 
which was—or, rather, would have been 
then—quite enough for us to get married 
on. . . . 

I THINK it only fair to say that there is 
probably not too much truth in this 
account of Joseph and Molly and Jaco¬ 
bus and Mrs. Stevens and Rags Gorman. 
I have told the truth as I saw it at twenty- 
one, but the truth as you see it at twenty- 
one is hardly the whole truth. I suspect 
now that I was not a very intelligent 
twenty-one; I saw only a little of what 
was going on and I understood only a 
little of what I saw. I had a melodra¬ 
matic mind. I saw villainy where none 
existed, and it wouldn’t surprise me to 
learn that Jacobus is really a nice little 
man, that Rags Gorman is an honest and 
enterprising bookmaker, and that even 
Mrs. Stevens has her good points. . . . 

Molly married Rags Gorman. Yes, 
she finally married Rags Gorman after 
all. I didn’t believe it at first. They live 
in a big house out Wimbledon way and 
have two fine boys. Molly does her 
shopping in a Daimler. I have seen her 
once or twice, though not to speak to, 
and I must say that she looks well. She 
is getting slightly plump, but it suits her. 
She is as pretty as ever, and in addition 
she has an amiable and contented look. 
And Joseph. 

I am allowed to visit Joseph once a year 
and do so religiously. He has settled 
down to prison life. He is “on the land,” 
as they say inside, and it is just the job 
for him. He has charge of two fine 
Suffolk mares, shares the responsibility 
for the pigs, and hopes for the milk cows 
when the cowman completes his sentence 
next year. He is still fond of birds and 
has a wide range of bird friends. It has 
become my duty to supply him monthly 
with a sack of birdseed, and in return, he 
has called his favorite raven Robert. 

I couldn’t ever bring myself to tell 
Joseph that Molly had married Rags 
Gorman. I was under the impression 
that Joseph thought that she was waiting 
for him and that the news would be a 
great shock to him; but I was as mistaken 
about this as I was about everything else, 
for I learned recently that the Gormans 
have been visiting Joseph each year since 
their marriage, and Rags has promised to 
find him a job when he comes out. 

I find it all very hard to understand. 
The End 






as served at the famous 

DESERT INN, Palm Springs, California 

A healthful atmosphere against an exotic 
background of strange and lovely new 
flowers and birds. The Desert Inn is famous 
or good eating and cordial service, with an accent on unusual desserts, 
fry their specialty, Banana Fraisctte. Your family will love it! Here’s 
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how to make it. 



Ask for the new Sealright Booklet, 
““Ice Cream Desserts of Famous Re¬ 
sorts'’ at your favorite fountain. Each 
is a delight that makes mouths water 
at dessert time. And they’re so simple 
to make—with your own favorite brand 
of quality ice cream! The kind you 
usually find packaged in the sanitary 
Sealright container. Get this booklet 
today. It's prepared for home use by 
Mabel Stegner, noted home economist. 



Sealright 

SANITARY PAPER CONTAINERS 

Sealright Co., Inc., Fulton, N. Y., Kansas City, Kans.— 
Sealright Pacific, LtcL Los Angeles, Cal. 

Canadian Sealright Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 


























































LOW MAN ON THE WALLACE POLL 


Continued from page 17 


Taylor ignored the tendency of non- 
Communist liberals to draw away from 
Wallace, a trend well established long 
before Glen declared himself in. Labor 
leaders like F > hil Murray and A. F. Whit¬ 
ney showed no inclination to become 
lieutenants or even generals in Gideon's 
army. Neither did Walter Reuther, Wil¬ 
liam Green, David Dubinsky and Jacob 
Potofsky. The Negro vote wasn't certain 
with respected Negro leaders like Walter 
White actively opposing Wallace. Even 
the New- Deal intelligentsia, including 
Mrs. Roosevelt, Dr. Frank Kingdom J. 
Raymond Walsh and others, shied away 
from the third party. With few excep¬ 
tions the Wallace movement attracted 
only the leftist of the lefts. 


The Specter of Unemployment 


Defeat in November won't hurt Wal¬ 
lace, financially at least. He has an in¬ 
come from his hybrid-corn farm in Iowa. 
But it might send Taylor back to one- 
night stands and medicine shows. He 
may be out of a job even before No¬ 
vember if enough voters in Idaho get to¬ 
gether and have him recalled. Taylor’s 
friends have frustrated such moves so 
far but another attempt, already under 
way, might succeed. 

Taylor's political hopes, like Wallace’s, 
were inflated by the favorable public re¬ 
action to his speeches. Both, but Tay¬ 
lor particularly, may have confused the 
clatter of applause with the shuffle of 


ballots falling into boxes. He, mo 
than Henry, is counting on the votes V| 
millions who do not dare wear "Wallac 
in ’48" buttons now' out of fear of beir 
tabbed as Commies or fellow travele 
but who, in the privacy of the votin 
booth, will vote for “peace and pro 
perity" in November. 

Taylor's role in the third party's can 
paign will be that of the rabble rouse 
the maker of disciples for the army 
Henry the self-appointed Gideon. l Tr 
no issuer of profound statements," Gle 
admits. "I’ll leave that to Henry." H 
won’t need the cowboy hat and guita 
which earned him what attention an 
money he needed for election in Idahr; 
The third partyites have lots of pro 
lems, but mone^ isn’t one of then 
Campaign headquarters started with a 
least $350,000 raised by Henry last yea 
at political rallies at which admission* 
was charged. Funds have been comini 
in steadily since. 


jemoliW 
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Glen is perfectly cast for the part hc< 
is to play as vice-commander of Gideon’:! 
army. His bitterest political enemies adl 
mit that he can hold and sway a crowd] 
a knack he developed early in life. Somcjf 
of his talents, a sense of humor and ar 
ability to silence hecklers without an¬ 
tagonizing them, Glen inherited from 
his father, Pleasant John Taylor, a tall, 
gaunt Texan, homesteader, part-time! 
preacher, dabbler in Democratic politics,^ 
who fathered 13 children. 

Pleasant John never did get anywherel 
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There’s A Trick To It 


BY JOHN MULHOLLAND 


A piece of paper is tom into four strips. Upon each of two strips 
a person is instructed to write the name of a Democrat, and upon the 
other two the names of Republicans. Each paper is folded twice 
and the four are mixed until no one knows which paper is which. 
The magician then asks that the papers be given to him, one at a 
time. He carefully and ostentatiously smells each paper. He di¬ 
vides them into two piles and announces that because of their per¬ 
fume, these two papers bear the names of either Republicans or 
Democrats (take your choice). 

The smelling procedure is followed in order to give the specta¬ 
tors something to think about and has nothing at all to do with the 
secret. The feat actually depends upon starting with one piece of 
plain white paper—a sheet from an ordinary pad is excellent. This 
sheet of paper is folded from top to bottom, creased then folded 
again from top to bottom and creased again. When unfolded the 
paper will contain three creases. Tear the paper along these creases 
and you will have four strips the same size. Two of the strips have 
three cut edges and one tom edge and the others have two cut and 
two tom edges. In handing over the papers out to be written upon, 
they are divided according to their cut edges. The names of the 
Republicans are written upon the papers which have only one torn 
edge. In the process of smelling, it is very easy to notice which two 
papers have only one torn edge, and which have two. All that is 
necessary to remember is which papers have Democratic names and 
which have Republican. 
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When you give Sheaffer’s, you 
know—and the recipient knows — 
that your gifts are supreme in quality. 
You can find no better writing instru¬ 
ments— for the simple reason that 
better cannot be made! And indeed, 
if you’ll compare Sheaffer’s—price 
for price—with others you’ll conclude 
that Sheaffer’s offer the most for your 
money —by far! . . . Look for the 
White Dot—it’s the Mark of Distinct¬ 
ion that identifies Sheaffer’s best. 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort 
Madison, Iowa. Malton, Ontario. 


Sheaffer Pens, $3.50 up; Sets, $6.50 up; 
Desk Sets, $10.00 up. All Sheaffer 
Products are Priced at Pre-Wor Levels. 
Prices, however, are subject to change 
without notice. 


Listen Every Sunday to SHEAFFER’S PARADE 
with Eddy Howard — NBC Network: 3 P.M. 
Eastern Daylight Time —2 P.M. Eastern 
Standard Time 

Copyright 1943, W.A. SheuPer P«n Co. 
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every day 
for years! 


EAFFEICS 


I Hus fra ted: 

Crest De Luxe Threesome: $36* 
Sentinel Tuckaway Ensemble, $20. 

“Triumph’' Desk Set, $15. , 
Tuckaway Stratowriter, $12.50* 
*P/us Federal Tax 
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C. 1. Schollenberger, 206S Hightower Dr., los 
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CL FINE (UUL 



Replaceable filter in this 
handsome cigarette holder 
cuts down nicotine and 
harmful, irritating tars. 


EDICO 

ILTERED 

MOKING 
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Speciol styles far men and women. 
Zephyr-weight aluminum and pastel 
colors. Ejects the stub! With box af ten 
filters in attractive gift package. 


s. M. FRANK A CO.. INC., N Y. 22 
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politically, however, nor financially. His 
ten acres of truck land and his hillside 
pastures were unproductive. Glen, born 
April 12, 1904. in Portland, Oregon, and 
only a toddler when Pa took him to 
Kooskia, Idaho, helped his older broth¬ 
ers snag driftwood from the Salmon 
River to trade it in town for flour. For¬ 
tunately the whole family had dramatic 
and musical talent. The Taylors earned 
side meat and bean money by giving im¬ 
promptu vaudeville shows locally. 

The insecurity of life in the Taylor 
home became unbearable for Glen and 
one day, before he had finished the 
eighth grade, he set out to make his own 
way. He became a sheepherder, the 
closest he ever came, according to his 
polifical enemies, to being the cowboy 
of his press notices later in life. Glen did 
learn how to ride a horse. With.a couple 
of sisteis and brothers behind him, lie 
had to ride daily to and from school, 
three miles each way. 

Not So Good at Film Splicing 

At thirteen Glen quit tending sheep to 
become manager of two movie theaters 
owned by an older brother in Kooskia 
and near-by Stites. Glen’s job was to 
keep in good repair the wooden benches 
and chairs on which the audiences sat, 
and to splice the films, frequently with 
amazing results. He often had a kiss 
looking like a collision. 

Glen found this business no short cut 
to financial security. At fifteen he quit 
and became a sheet metal worker’s ap¬ 
prentice. Two years later he was lured 
into the legitimate theater by another 
brother, Ferris Taylor, who owned a 
patched tent and a traveling stock com¬ 
pany desperately in need of a scowling, 
utterly hissable villain. Ferris played 
the heroic roles. 

Glen practiced scowling assiduously 
but it was no use. He forgot to scowl 
when his picture was taken for advertis¬ 
ing purposes. The local belles in the 
towns where the company played stood 
about the lobby photos of the cast and 
sighed over Glen’s picture. Ferris, with 
an eye to the box office, swapped parts 
with Glen. The company prospered—at 
least its members ate regularly—and at 
eighteen, in 1922, Glen became a full 
partner in the adventure. But the com¬ 
pany disbanded when a fire in Colorado 
took the tent, scenery and other assets. 

Glen floated for a while, doing vari¬ 
ous theatrical chores strictly on ’the 
small-time level of showbiz, finally land¬ 
ing with the Slade Musical Comedy 
Company, which specialized in Rose 
Marie. While playing in Great Falls, 
Montana, in 1930, Glen met an attrac¬ 
tive chief usher at the theater named 
Dora Pike whom he quickly convinced, 
first, that she should join the company 
as a singer and, second, that she should 
become Mrs. Glen Taylor. 

Together they formed the Glendora 
Players, a venture born in the great 
Northwest at a time when the legitimate 
drama and vaudeville were dying of eco¬ 
nomic anemia and an overdose of the 
talkies. It was in those days that Taylor 
learned to ad-lib. There was never time, 
what with one-night stands and the busi¬ 
ness end to be managed in addition to 
the acting and producing, for rehearsals. 
Recently Taylor ad-libbed an eight-hour 
attack on the European Recovery Pro¬ 
gram which for length, as well as futility, 
surpassed anything ever attempted out¬ 
side of an outright filibuster. 

Those depression audiences finally got 
down mostly to kids, their tickets paid 
for in farm produce. Once a farmer 
brought his five youngsters, three fryers 
and one sack of potatoes to a show. The 
farmer asked Taylor which he would 
take to let the kids see the play—chicken 
or potatoes. Taylor looked longingly at 
the fryers, then said: ‘i’ll take the pota¬ 
toes—they’re more filling.” 

The depression stirred in Glen an in¬ 


terest in economics. He read Stuart 
Chase’s A New Deal, and King'C. Gil¬ 
lette’s The People's Corporation, which 
advocate subjugation of individual en¬ 
terprise to the state. Taylor decided to 
get into politics and put what he had 
read into practice. 

His first attempt, in 1935, was a flop. 
He tried organizing a farmer-labor party 
in Montana and Nevada, but failed. 

He went back to the theater. The 
Glendora Players became the Glendora 
Ranch Gang, seeking radio work. Taylor 
turned to the guitar and banjo, his wife 
to the saxophone and piano. Billing 
himself as The Crooning Cowboy, he 
specialized in the sad songs of the range. 

Meanwhile, Pocatello, with its rail¬ 
road yards, an important labor town in 
the state, had become his home. Taylor 
had plenty of opportunity to talk with 
the laboring man. He went back into 
politics in 1938 as a candidate for Con¬ 
gress from Idaho, but failed again. In 
1940, with no support from the local 
party machine, he won the Democratic 
nomination for U.S. senator from Idaho, 
according to one paper, “the greatest 
upset in Idaho political history.” 

Taylor ran on an isolationist plat¬ 
form. Idahoans are surrounded by a lot 
of mountains, but the peaks didn't ob¬ 
scure their view of what Hitler was do¬ 
ing to the world. Taylor was defeated 
in the election. 

In 1942, with the war on, Taylor ran 
again. This time he was for all-out war. 
Again he won the nomination. He went 
to town riding on a pony, wearing cow¬ 
boy boots and a ten-gallon hat, and talk¬ 
ing in a cow'boy drawl. Tires and 
gasoline were rationed, so Taylor an¬ 
nounced he would save both by cam¬ 
paigning on horseback. 

Republicans charged that Taylor was 
transporting his horse over some of the 
mountain and sageland stretches in a 
trailer towed by his car. The car had to 
go along as transportation for his wife. 
Dora, and eldest son, Arod. Dora and 
Arod (Dora spelled backward) acted as 
advance agents to drum up crowds. Dis¬ 
mounting and slapping dust like a pony 
express rider just in from Sacramento, 
Taylor would grab his guitar and give a 
show* with Dora and Arod pitching in. 

“I'm going crazy, don’t you want to 
come along?” he would sing. 

A Narrow Margin of Defeat 

His tactics w’ere those of the medicine 
show man, only in this instance Taylor 
w'as selling his theories to cure the 
world’s economic ills. He made a lot of 
sales, too. In fact, only 3,700 more sales 
would have made him a senator that 
year. But, defeated, Taylor hung up his 
boots and saddle, went to San Francisco, 
and took a job as a welder in a war plant. 

At night, he wrote more than 3,000 
letters in longhand to Idahoans, letters 
which set the stage for his return to Po¬ 
catello and the 1944 senatorial campaign. 
In the primaries, he edged out Senator 
D. Worth Clark and got the full support 
of the State Democratic Committee. 

With new confidence, Taylor stumped 
the rambling mountain state from the 
irrigated valleys of the Snake to the 
mines of the Coeur d'Alenes. When a 
heckler asked him what he w r as going to 
do if he got “licked again,” he replied: 

“Run again.” 

Peace was his strongest argument. He 
also talked about the proposed Colum¬ 
bia Valley Authority but peace was what 
the people wanted to hear about, and 
Taylor didn't let them down. “The fu¬ 
ture peace of the world,” he roared, 
“may be decided by the vote of the man 
you elect as senator.” 

On November 7, 1944. Idahoans gave 
former Governor C. A. Bottolfscn 102,- 
373 votes, and the former Crooning Cow-¬ 
boy 107,096. including those of a lot of 
Democrats who hoped that once Taylor 
got to Washington he would forget about 
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crooning and playing cowboy. But they 
were soon spluttering over morning 
newspapers which carried a picture of 
Taylor, with guitar, singing the housing 
blues on the Capitol steps. 

There was more indignation when 
Taylor returned to Idaho to help the 
Democrats in 1946 and wound up Elec¬ 
tion Night in a fist fight in the Hotel 
Boise in Idaho’s capital city. The cause 
of the fray was significant. Taylor re¬ 
sented the accusation by Ray McKaig, 
sixty-six, nationally known Granger and 
Idaho Republican leader, that he had 
given the “kiss of death” to the candi¬ 
dates for whom he spoke. McKaig, who 
said he suffered a black eye and broken 
nose, declared that Taylor, who also 
claimed a black eye and broken nose, 
had swung first. Even Taylor's account 
of the fight seems to bear this out. With 
the Republicans rolling up a healthy ma¬ 
jority, McKaig is reported by Taylor to 
have called him “the so-and-so who 
helped us win.” 

Reaction was mixed, with one leading 
Idaho Democrat commenting that “Tay¬ 
lor’s supposed to be a fighting liberal, 
isn't he?" But the more conservative 
brethren felt that Taylor had been a lit¬ 
tle too liberal with his fists for the dignity 
of his office. Taylor went back to Wash¬ 
ington for a “cooling off” period, then 
turned on the heat again last fall by 
starting a “ride” from Los Angeles to 
Washington to warn the countryside that 
war was coming. You could hear sighs 
of relief all over the state when Cowboy 
Glen changed horses in mid-continent 
for more modern transportation to get 
back to Washington for the special ses¬ 
sion of Congress. 

Pagliacci with Marxian Ideas 

This time there was not so much con¬ 
cern over the fact that he was using the 
nation as a stage, but that he was making 
his entrance from the left. Commented 
John Harvey, Idaho political columnist; 
“There's good reason to believe that 
Taylor is essentially a serious-minded 
sort of Pagliacci who wears the motley 
in the hope that it will advance the 
causes to which he is wedded. He has 
never attempted to conceal his Marxian 
inclinations.” 

Taylor—whose middle name he ad¬ 
mits is Hearst, after William Randolph, 
the volubly anti-Communist publisher— 
is aware that he has exposed himself to 
attack by his opposition to the European 
Recovery Program and his rationaliza¬ 
tion of the Soviet Union's anti-Western 
foreign policy. He had words with Sen¬ 


ator Tom Connally of Texas about 
views, recently, on the Senate floor. 

Taylor asked Connally, who had cri 
cized Russia's overuse of the veto at t 
U.N., whether he would want the vej 
abolished if a majority of the membe^ 
of the United Nations were Communis 1 1 
Connally retorted that he wasn’t 1 
much of an expert on Communism” 
the “gentleman from Idaho.” 

An ironical aspect of Taylor’s ai 
Wallace’s opposition to the Europe; 
Recovery Program is that the project 
essentially the one proposed by Walla 
himself when he came out against tl 
Truman Doctrine of military and ec 
nomic assistance to Greece and Turk* 
to bolster their resistance to alleged 
threatened Soviet domination last yea 
The European Recovery Program, ou 
growth of the Truman Doctrine, w; 
devised by the Administration as an aj 
swer to the criticism of progressives ar 
liberals who felt that the governme* 
had taken no positive action to help r 
store Europe's war-ravaged economy 

The Marshall Plan differed from tl 
Wallace proposals chiefly in that Wa 
lace wanted aid to Europe administere 
through the U.N, This, politicians mat 
it clear, was politically impossible. B< 
cause America would necessarily supp , 
the bulk of the funds involved, the 
wanted administration to be in Amer 
can hands. 

Taylor, after his eight-hour speec 
against the European Recovery Pr< 
gram, introduced a bill of his own prc 
posing the expenditure of S5,000,000,OC 
yearly for five years for European nfl 
construction and rehabilitation, th 
money to be raised by “subscription, 
according to ability to pay, the vvhoi 
business to be administered" by U.N. 
politics is, as experts say, “the art of th 
possible," Taylor hasn't learned it ye 
His bill was swamped, the only votes i 
favor being those of Langer of Nort 
Dakota, Pepper of Florida and, c 
course, Taylor of Idaho. 

Ever since he came to Washingto 
friends and foes have been unable t 


IR 


decide whether Taylor is a Pagliacci, a 
Idaho newspapers called him, or a sir 
cere if misguided liberal. The consensu 
pictures him as a starry-eyed characte 
who will miss practical success by sup 
posing that people in general are mot) 
vated by ideals as exalted as his own. 1 
this estimate is correct Taylor is playin 
a part he has never attempted before bi 
w hich has had a long run as portrayed b 
Henry Wallace—Don Quixote, cha] 
lenger of windmills. 

The End 
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HATE—WITH RUSSIAN DRESSING 




Continued from page 21 
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>e able to live together amicably in 
vorld. He is the author of the con- 
that Communism is possible in one 
try, without world revolution. But 
>se views are still held in Moscow, 
is no evidence of it in present 
t policy, which would seem to be 
nost significant result of Stalin’s re¬ 
lent. Molotov and Zhdanov have 
)ted the line that there can be no 
lanent peace between Communism 
the non-Communist majority of the 
They have officially declared the 
d is not one, but two, and they are 
everything possible to hasten 
rica’s “inevitable crisis.” 
leir wrecking tools are the Molotov 
ancf the Cominform. Both are in- 
" ed to prevent the European Recovery 
*ram from being put into effect, the 
linform through the action of the 
imunist parties of Europe, and 
Molotov Plan through its network of 
agreements and mutual aid pacts, 
in was not present at the Bolshoy 
ater last November 6th when Molo- 
latly declared “We live in an era 
ibout hich all roads lead to Communism.” 
bor 

haded| At the Moment of Decision 

to a! I 

the V j here is a school of diplomatic thought 
lefJBoscow which holds that Stalin’s re- 
Jjment may be only temporary, that 
sn 'l vlotov and Zhdanov will go as far as 
jisuj- y dare along the present route, and 
t if the critical moment should arrive 
lf * 5 hat is to say, the moment of actual 
t ;ision for war or peace—Stalin will 
r0|t ! l( p forward with an olive branch and 
Miihaps the restored head of Eugene 
Inst i 

puch an appraisal does not take cogni- 
j ur . ice, however, of the basic change 
fought in the Soviet mind during the 
\J>t year. The new thinking has pene- 
' ted too deeply to be easily discarded. 

provide the proper rationale for anti- 
^nerican, anti-Western and anti-Mar- 
all Plan policy, the most virulent 
ti-foreigner program since the days of 
j'in the Terrible has been deliberately 
med on. 

^Russia is going through a spy scare 
^jViiniscent of the purge trials of 1936. 
^plomats and foreign correspondents, 
^rticularly Americans, are frankly re¬ 


garded as espionage agents. They live 
in a sort of social stockade, cut off from 
the world about them. David Zaslavsky, 
the poison pen of Soviet journalism, 
summed up the Soviet attitude when he 
wrote that “imperialism has created a 
new type of journalist combining the 
features of a reporter and a spy.” 

Russia’s nemesis of spies. Colonel Gen¬ 
eral Vassily V. Ulrikh, chief judge of 
the Soviet military tribunal, lives in the 
Metropol Hotel in Moscow, no doubt to 
be at the very center of the vast espionage 
network consisting of the five or six 
American correspondents who work or 
sleep there. We passed him in the hall 
daily, or met him in the elevator—a huge 
man with a beet-red face—but he never 
even said hello. 

When the new Official Secrets Act was 
promulgated, however, stiffening penal¬ 
ties for divulging state secrets and making 
practically everything such a secret, 
General Ulrikh delivered a public ad¬ 
dress. In it he warned the nation against 
foreign “spies, diversionists, murderers 
and provocateurs.” He called on Soviet 
citizens “never to forget their political 
vigilance.” 

“It must be remembered,” he said, 
“that foreign spies are striving to catch 
in their nets those Soviet citizens who 
are not discriminating about their friend¬ 
ships, who allow careless conversations, 
who like casual friendships, and who 
grovel before Western culture.” 

The army and navy newspapers w-ere 
filled with similar exhortations. Great 
publicity was given the case of a hapless 
economist who lost a document declared 
to be secret. He received a four-year 
prison term at hard labor from an MVD 
military tribunal. 

A clerk in a government agency w f as 
sent away for five years for a similar of¬ 
fense, and half a dozen other cases were 
treated in a similar manner under the 
new act. 

The most effective dramatization of 
Soviet spy consciousness was provided 
by the Hilton case. The military attache 
of the British Embassy, Major General 
Hilton, went out for a walk one autumn 
afternoon along the Moskva River. He 
stopped on a railway bridge in sight of 
the Lenin Hills, and, as it happened, in 
sight of a Soviet chemical plant, which is 
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She fairly glowed at the 

beautiful Flowers, as she 
read the card that came 
with them. What a thrilling 
surprise on Mother’s Day! 



MiC! 


Dewy fresh and beautifully packaged, 
Flowers-by-Wire make 
so exquisite a gift. 

The thousands of authorized 


F.T.D. members in every city 
handle oniy the 
choicest flowers. 


$$4 o (Mdj 

US be ImfyA&tdj 

on Mother's Day! 



Yes, on May 9th many, many thousands of 
Mothers will have an extra 
special feeling of warmth and closeness 
for their loved ones who wired 
favorite cut flowers, corsages 
or plants. It’s the "sure and in¬ 
expensive way”. For example, from 
Buffalo to Boston (including wire 
cost) for $5.53 and up. Place 
orders now with a local F.T.D. 
member florist, who displays the 

Winged Mercury Emblem, for 
this means satisfaction guaranteed. 
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considered to be a military establishment. 
He was hauled off the bridge by plant 
guards and accused of trying to take 
photographs. He was declared to be in 
disguise, because according to the Soviet 
version, he was dressed in old clothes and 
“on the whole did not at all resemble an 
intellectual.” 

The point of this story is that the gen¬ 
eral was carefully not searched by his 
vigilant captors, although he insisted on 
it and laid out the contents of his pockets 
to prove he did not have a camera in 
his possession. 


All Denials Were Suppressed 


Every American and British corre¬ 
spondent in Moscow reported the gen¬ 
eral’s denial of the charge made against 
him. The Soviet censor refused to allow 
any story defending him to be sent out of 
the country, or indeed any information 
at all except a report of the accusation. 
Instead, Soviet newspapers printed edi¬ 
torials praising the workers at “Plant X” 
for their vigilance. 

None of us in Moscow doubted the 
Hilton incident was staged as it was to 
“prove” General Ulrikh’s point. On the 
thirtieth anniversary of the Cheka—the 
first Soviet security organization and 
the predecessor of the Ogpu, the NKVD 
and the present MVD—Pravda reported 
proudly the “Soviet people have in¬ 
creased their vigilance and are unmask¬ 
ing the attempts of foreign agents to lord 
it on our soil.” 

The same Cheka anniversary in 
December was the occasion for a new 
decree which made it impossible for 
foreigners to have any relations, formal 
or otherwise, with any Soviet organiza¬ 
tions or their personnel except through 
the Ministries of Foreign Affairs or 
Foreign Trade. 

Foreigners have not been permitted to 
travel on their own for more than a year 
inside the Soviet Union, and now even 
exit is forbidden via such places as Tash¬ 
kent and Alma-Ata. 

The February session of the Supreme 
Soviet, in ratifying the decree forbidding 
the marriage of Soviet citizens to foreign¬ 
ers, brought despair to 300 or more Soviet 
women who during the war married na¬ 
tionals of other countries. Most of the 
furor about “Soviet brides” has been 
raised on behalf of the 30-odd who wed 
American or British husbands. But 
Soviet girls were married to 75 Czechs, 
200 Poles and 50 Yugoslavs. All of the 
men were either training on Soviet soil 
or had sought refuge there during the 
war. 

Despite the close ties of their respec¬ 
tive countries to Moscow, none of these 


eastern Europeans have been able to n 
cue their brides. 

After the no-marriage law had be 
ratified the stranded women were told 
Soviet authorities they would get no vi 
of exit for a long time, if ever. The o 
way out for them appears to be divor 
and many arc now taking that way. 

I know three Americans who marrij 
in the Soviet Union during the war a 
who have been compelled to remain the| 
ever since because they do not wish 
leave their wives behind. They a 
afraid they will never sec them agai 
They have given up normal and usef 
careers at home to become victims of! 
cruel law. They never know, either, whi 
the Soviet government will request the 
to leave and make their years of sacrifi 
a mockery. 

These are private American citizc 
who do not have reprisal authority b 
hind them. But in the now famoi 
Chilean case the Soviet government m 
its match. When the Chilean ambass: 
dor, Luis Cruz Ocampo, was recalle* 
he notified his government he would m 
leave Moscow unless his son's wife, 
Soviet citizen, was permitted to go to< 
The Soviet Foreign Office refused pe 
mission. Whereupon the Chilean goveri 
ment said it would keep a dozen or 
Soviet diplomats in Santiago until all tl 
Chileans, including the Soviet girl, ha 
left Moscow. 

In a surcharged atmosphere of th 
kind, even the slightest contact with foi 
eigners has become unhealthy for mo:, 
Soviet citizens. Soviet employees c 
foreign embassies or of foreign com 
spondents have lately taken to failing t 
report for work, or resigning on thre 
minutes’ notice. Soviet diplomats an 
journalists who have been friendly an 
useful acquaintances in Washingtor 
London and Paris, or at internation; 
meetings, suddenly develop amnesi 
when they return to Moscow. Or whe 
you meet them accidentally in the stred 
they smile and tell you how busy they an 
or that they have been in a hospital. 

Soviet soldiers who were prisoners o 
war in Germany and were freed b’ 
American troops are classed as suspiciou 
characters. One of these came back frop 
the war and resumed his post as head o 
the Publishing House for Foreign Litera 
ture. But when he put out the Russia] 
translation of a history of Americai 
political parties he was removed fron 
his job on the charge that he was ai 
American agent who had been indoctri 
nated with “bourgeois ideas” while ii, 
American hands. 

Of all the blows to normal relation: 
between Soviet citizens and foreigners 
perhaps the greatest was that suffered b) 
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? r 4ssia’s scientists during the past year, 
^jey are now forbidden to have anything 
2^ Mblished abroad, and communication 
Ih foreign colleagues is frowned upon. 
[ HTwo of the best-known scientists in 


wtkforj, 
or mosi 


issia, the husband-and-wife team of 
jna Kliueva and Grigori Roskin, who 
' ,ecs ^covered the anticancer serum known 
corrc j KR and who have been praised ex- 
1 n ^Vivagantly in the Soviet press, were 
rc jcently given party trials and severely 
flL primanded for writing to American 
dentists. 

0D f Although all the representatives of 
bourgeois Western decadence” are 
Cutely uncomfortable in Moscow these 
ef ftys, it is the Americans who are snubbed 
ei e hardest. There are two reasons for 
e us. The U.S. is the force Russia fears 
ie most and therefore must oppose the 
l£rso *iost vigorously. But beyond that, the 
h -'.S. has always occupied a special place 

Russian thinking as the home of good 
on hgineers, fine machinery, technical ex- 
silence and fascinating movies. 
era We had a fire in our neighborhood re- 
“ently, and the Moscow Fire Department 
^rived with brand-new German equip¬ 
ment that had been liberated in Rumania. 
^ *ffhe elaborate setup included a telephone 
}jne from a command point to the fire 
^nghters on the roof, and an automatic 
tft which traveled up and down the tall¬ 
est ladder, making it unnecessary to 
' e5 jlimb. 

y The neighborhood kids nudged each 
-i>ther and said*, “American stuff.” 

A whole Soviet generation grew up to 
idmire the United States, but the job of 
eversing this attitude has not fazed the 
)arty functionaries and propagandists, or 
he Soviet writers and intellectuals, who 
ire accustomed to meeting themselves 
;oming back. All the stops have been 
pulled out in Zhdanov’s propaganda pro¬ 
gram against the U.S. 

The “Master Race” Motif Again? 

Virtually only one theme is accept¬ 
able now in Soviet literature—the superi¬ 
ority of “Soviet man” and of the Soviet 
way of life over anything that America 
has to offer. Between vitriolic political 
articles in the Literary Gazette, attack¬ 
ing the President of the United States, the 
U.S. Secretary of State, or the British 
Foreign Secretary, Soviet novelists, poets 
and playwrights demonstrate in their 
creative works what they refer to as the 
spiritual ascendancy of the Soviet system. 

The Soviet stage this season has been 
turned into an American rogues’ gallery. 
The characterizations on parade include 
venal journalists, drunken soldiers, a 
lecherous sailor, a glamorous woman spy, 
an evil senator, and a Southern Negro- 
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phobe. Americans are shown as being 
nefarious, not only in the United States, 
but in Trieste, in occupied Germany and 
“Marshall Plan” France as well. 

One or two American heroes put in an 
appearance, but they are defeated by the 
forces of reaction, of course. President 
Roosevelt appears as a character in one 
play, to confess that he is helpless against 
the Wall Street anti-Sovieteers. 

The novelists write of Soviet citizens 
who have been to America, and who are 
not dazzled; of Soviet soldiers who re¬ 
turn to their native land uncorrupted by 
all the Western decadence they have seen. 
Yet such novels have been officially 
criticized for not going far enough in 
their portrayal of the decline of the West. 
They are accused of not proving their 
point. Two new books that came under 
fire are Ilya Ehrenburg’s Storm, and 
Konstantin Simonov’s Smoke of the 
Fatherland. 

Soviet magazines are replete with 
articles about American slums, the in¬ 
iquities of Hollywood, the lack of edu¬ 
cation and medical care in the United 
States, the omnipotence of monopolies, 
the corruption of American politics and 
other shortcomings of “the culture of 
Truman and Dulles.” 

The Soviet press not only prints full 
details of lynchings, evictions, strikes and 
unemployment, real or imaginary, in the 
United States, but also news of air 
crashes, fires, explosions, earthquakes and 
other disasters, as if they too were in¬ 
digenous to capitalism. Needless to say, 
nothing is ever printed about air crashes, 
explosions or fires in Russia, and there 
can be no strikes. 

More of life in America is portrayed 
by carefully selected American novels. 
This season’s crop numbers three trans¬ 
lations: Tucker’s People, by Ira Wolfert, 
which is about the numbers racket and 
gangsterism; Kingsblood Royal, Sinclair 
Lewis’ work on the Negro problem, and 
Lewis’ Gideon Planish, which satirizes 
the professional social reformer. The 
only American play on the Moscow stage 
this season is Deep Are the Roots, which 
is also concerned with the Negro ques¬ 
tion. 

The slogan of the current campaign is: 
“No servility to foreign culture.” Russia 
today is apparently completely governed 
by anti-Western, anti-“bourgeois” senti¬ 
ment. To a large extent, this is reaction 
to anti-Soviet feeling in the West. But 
it is bound to have a permanent effect, 
even if there should eventually be an 
improvement in international relations. 

The window that Peter the Great 
opened on the West has been slammed 
shut, and nobody is looking out of it now. 

The End 
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Give your dog Gro-Pup for flavorful 
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Try DREWRYS Old Stock ALE tonight. 
You'll discover the satisfying real 
ale flavor that is winning more 
friends every day! 
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. . . No child has the brain power to super¬ 
vise his own literature. The parents and 
teachers of America need to wake up and 
use a little common sense before the next 
generation is completely ruined. 

Mrs. G. D. Durrant, Elkton, Md. 

. . . Why not a Collier’s Jr. magazine writ¬ 
ten in a child’s language? 

Mrs. Bevers, Kansas City, Mo. 

. . . Can Mrs. Crist and Dr. Wertham pro¬ 
duce the young criminal who has formed 
his character on that of Shoulders, Mum¬ 
bles. 88 Keys. B-B Eyes, Mrs. Pruneface, 
Flattop, Autumn Hews or Silvana? Nuts 
to the gloom-mongers and long live Dick 
Tracy! Connie Sturges, New York, N. Y. 

. . . Could we have won the war without 
that greatest morale builder: the so-called 
Officers’ Training Material, the relaxing, 
imaginative comic hooks . . . ? 

George Sumner. New York, N. Y. 

OUR GAMING READERS 

Dear Sir: Bill Fay in the March 27th issue 
stated that Mr. Howard Hill has killed at 
least one of every species of North Ameri¬ 
can big-game animal, presumably with his 
bow and arrow (Collier's Sports). 

i’ll bet the best dinner in New York that 
Mr. Hill hasn’t shot more than two thirds 
of the 27 kinds of game which rate sepa¬ 
rate trophy lists in North American Big 
Game, the official record book. The same 
bet goes that nobody has collected all of 
them with a rifle—or even come close. 

To indicate what you are up against, only 
three living men—and two dead ones—are 
known to have accounted for all four spe¬ 
cies of mountain sheep, let alone the really 
tough ones from a collector’s viewpoint. 

Grancel Fitz, New York, N. Y. 

. . . After reading Bill Fay’s article on 
Ralph Kiner 1 have come to the conclusion 
that the modern athlete might as well give 
up—he can’t win. If Kiner betters Ruth's 
home-run mark the experts will say the 
French horsehide or short fences made it 
possible. Next they'll be saying that if Wal¬ 
cott beats Louis (officially) he couldn’t have 
done it when the champ was in his prime, 
which nobody will ever be able to prove. 

John Mauren, Portland, Mich. 

EDITORIAL COMMENT 

Dear Sir: Your editorial blast at the Anti- 
Saloon League (That Once Was Enough, 
Mar. 27th) is a masterpiece of misstate¬ 
ment, misrepresentation and innuendo. 

The main reason for the so-called fail¬ 
ure of prohibition was that its enforcement 
was in the hands of its enemies rather than 
its friends. R. E. Bliss, Rochester, N. Y. 

REVOLT IN THE WEST 

Dear Mr. Davenport: Re Morton I. 
Blender's denunciation (The Week’s Mail, 
Mar. 27th), it was the cream not the “scum” 
of which the “pioneer who pushed west¬ 
ward” was made. It is my impression that 
the scum who were forced to scram mi¬ 
grated eastward to Providence, R. I. 

Mrs. Frank Russell, York, Neb. 

. . . What does M. I. Blender, Providence, 
R. L, know about “Western scum” when 
he lives in the East? There may be East¬ 
ern scum too, known as bellyachers who 
didn’t have the guts to pioneer. 

Ned Mauston, Burbank, Cal. 

KING OF THE MINORS 

Dear Sir: l wrote you recently concerning 
the item published on your page Keep Up 
With The World (Feb. 21st) and stated 
therein that Joe Hauser exceeded Babe 
Ruth’s home-run record. 

Is it not fair to Mr. Hauser and other 
sport fans that you publish a retraction? 

Herbert H. Kelly, Detroit, Mich. 


Joe Hauser, the home-run king of th?^ 




minors, topped Babe Ruth's total of £ 


into 


home runs in one season. In 1930, h ^ 
knocked out 63 homers with Baltimore 


the International League, and in 1933 * 

- -- -- - *, s lll 


Minneapolis of the American Associatio ^ 
he hit 69. His major-league career w ith th l 5 
Athletics ended with a knee injury. Ruth' 

/l/t/l Ilf I tf I 


mark against hig-league pitching still r<! fr 
mains to be topped . 

hou lfe 

FORGOTTEN AMERICANS? 




ccpt f 


To the Editor: Rc your editorial Yo^\ 
Should Buy Savings Bonds (Feb. 28th), be*' 
lieve me, sir, these are not lush times fo^ vcr * 
the white-collar worker. Every day secs th| m P a Jjj lD 
writer further in debt in the struggle t' ! ) 
provide the bare necessities of life for hiM 1D * 
family. Now the U.S. Treasury is tuimin 
the heat on my employer to force me t<j cn ^ 
buy these bonds—through the pay-roll savfe 
ings plan. | ere ^ 

1 would like to sec your publication 53 *^ 
present the plight of these forgotten menP 

W. W. Weir, Pitman, N. jHf 

“Oh. An 


Mr. Weir can read Lester Velie's articll 
High Prices Make Cheap Living (April - 

THE TALKING MAN j y ou fal< 

Dear Sir: Robert S. Allen’s The President ^ 
tial Aspirants Speak Out, Mar. 20th, waJ* an 
an excellent idea, which should be carried- 
further to find the right man. 

An analysis of the views presented^ ,' 
checked and rechecked on a strictly scien'f 
tific basis and reduced to the number o f 1 
points out of a possible hundred, gives, a: ,is 
a measure of fitness for the Presidency, th<‘ 
following scores: tstandi 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 17; Thomas E 1 c 
Dewey, 45; Robert A. Taft, 45; Presiden : 
Truman, 0; Jos. W. Martin, Jr.. 35; Har• ^ t V 
old E. Stassen. 38; Henry A. Wallace, 5< ® jJJ 
Earl Warren, 41. 

Why not make this idea the basis of z 
Talking Man Contest the winner getting 
a complete white house with balcony at 
tached, rent free for four years? 

Pat Scaflin, Ponca City, Okla 


lot of ^ 
And* 


... I noticed four pages of Presidential 
candidates in Collier’s. I am willing to be! 
$10 that you have not got the next Presi 
dent in the bunch. 

Roy A. Wood, Castana, Iowa 


. . . I couldn’t read the article; there were 
too many candidates around laughing 1 
at me. 

Why do cameras portray only teethy 
men? One opens a paper or magazine 
cheered by the dentifrice-ad-like folk onl> 
to be disappointed by the legend beneath 
their names, to wit: 

James A. High-Pressure: Has 
just murdered his wife and been 
hauled to the hoosegow. He’s 
glad he done it. 



ire rei 


Robert Mac Fumble: Got things 


0 1 0 V) in a jumble at the bank. He never 
could have accomplished it, if 


it hadn’t been for his smile. 



Top Hat Legislators Put Teeth in the Law. 



Willie Muggins: 
eioVJ Teeth knocked out 
<5^7/ by Mugg Guire. 



I’m afraid of good teeth, so I didn’t read 


the article. 

Hannah L. Baker, Trenton, N. J. 


P. S. Dear Mr. Allen, 
I’m sorry. 
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CODE OF THE WEST 


Continued from page 41 
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^cles before the railroad gets there 
go into the real-estate business.” 
How fascinatin’,” Sydney said. 
What?” 


H’j The real-estate business.” 

It’ll fascinate me,” I said, “if I can get 
there and buy sonic ground before 
railroads get there and if it goes up 
t they reach there.” 

Til bet Los Angeles is some place. I’ll 
you’ll be lonesome there.” 



struct 

tfcfor 
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we me 
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ELL, I’d never been lonesome ex¬ 
cept riding from place to place— 
er being one to consider a horse much 
pany in spite of the songs. But Syd- 
had kind of grown on me and I got to 
nking I would be lonesome for her. 
‘You suppose I could hire a rig at the 
t ery stable and you and me could go 
ggy ridin'?” Soon as I said it I knew 
bre wasn’t a chance of that. Her paw 
is awful strict and he’d been so savage 
th the few young fellows that had pined 
bund their place that they’d give up. 
Oh, Amos,” she said, “there isn’t any- 
eVflrt/JSng . . And then she stopped and 
ifyrilj] irs got in her eyes and she turned and 
ialked away. 

You know, it’s funny about the men 
the Old West. Willis Anderson give 
an idea about why they acted like 
ey did. Like their attitude about 
omen, there being bad women and 
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Med- cent women and not none in between. 
JvsJmd their kind of unnatural gallantry. I 
mberojlink that it wasn't that way at first, but it 
?iv es . a fas like elsewhere, but then fellows back 
icy, (1) last wrote books about ’em being like 
lat and they read these books finally, or 
l eard about ’em and got to acting like the 
resideoi bll° ws had ’em in the books. Kind of 
5 ; y|fe follows art, though I don’t suppose 
hose books was much for art. 

And that’s important because it caused 
lot of what happened. 

And what happened was that I stood 
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( .here rendering in that hot sun and 
vatched Sydney walk away from me, 
:ind of stumbling like she was blind, and 
decided it was time for me to go. 

I (0t j I went over to the hotel and got my 
[0 J;tuff‘ packed and went down to the livery 
portable and told them to get my horse 
j^ady and then I went to the Oroport to 
IcJtell Bill McCauley and Old Man Willis 
Anderson goodby. 

I bought drinks for them that was 
round, including Mr. Bigelow Johnson, 


wert, 


and when they heard I was going on they 
T) complained about my leaving winner 
|from them and so I set down with them 
for a last two hours and won seven hun¬ 
dred dollars more. There is nothing like 
having people trying desperately to beat 
you to make them easy to beat, 
an Then I went away from there. I went 
down to the Wells Fargo place, give them 
all but movement money to send along 
for me, and got my horse at the livery 
m stable and headed toward the settin’ sun. 


J r like they say. Only the sun wasn’t settin’ 
j very fast and was up where it’d fry your 
brains out like it had them that lived 
there, I guess. 

My horse poked along and I set up on 
him and thought about Miss Sydney 
Johnson, and I thought about her bottom 
bouncin’ off up the street under them long 
, skirts and her cryin’ and it made me sad 
in an amorous sort of way. I didn’t look 
up, hadn't looked up for a long time. I 
just set there bobbin’ gently on my horse, 
feelin’ kind of piny and terrible virile. 

“Oh, Amos . . ” 

I looked up. I knew Mr. Johnson lived 
out this way and I was goin’ by his place 
and on the porch of the acobe house was 
standin’ Miss Sydney Johnson, yoo- 
hooin’ and wavin’ her hand. 

I rode up to the porch but I didn’t get 
off my horse. I was scared to. 

“Amos,” she says, “are you leaving?” 


“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Oh.” She stood there and I set there. 
“I came on home,” she said. “Paw ain’t 
coming till late tonight.” 

1 didn’t say anything. I was scared of 
my own feelings. Also Mr. Bigelow 
Johnson. 

“Wouldn’t you like to step down and 
get a glass of cold water?” Sydney asks. 
“And water your horse and let him have 
a little bite to cat? It’s thirty-some miles 
to the next town.” 

“\ aimed to ride while it's cool,” I said. 
“I really ain’t got the time.” 

Funny thing, I was standin' on the 
ground. The horse kinda edged into the 
shade and 1 kinda edged into the house. 

She was handin’ me a gourd full of 
water and I spilt it on my front and then 
I taken her around the waist and kissed 
her, with her helpin’. 

“Oh, Amos . . .” 

I had sense for just a flash. 1 knew if 
things proceeded and Mr. Bigelow John¬ 
son came on us, he would nail my hide 
to his barn door and cure it with salt with 
me still in it. I bolted from the room and 
jumped my horse and give him the quirt. 
I run him for several miles through that 
sun and finally I slowed him down. I 
was in a turmoil. I’d have turned and 
gone back and married her if her paw 
would have let me. But I knew he 
wouldn’t—me a Easterner, a gambler, in 
low-heeled boots. He wouldn’t never let 
me. 

I T CAME on night and started gettin’ 
cool and then cold like it does in that 
foolish country and I figured that by the 
time the sun come up hot I’d be in the 
next town. I had decided by then to sell 
my horse and go on to Los Angeles by 
stagecoach. I had more money than I 
had figured I’d have. 

Well, I struck a match to look at my 
watch and I heard the man say, “Don’t 
make a move or I’ll blow you in two.” 

I never made a move and I don’t know 
yet what time it was. 

“Stand down.” 

I stood down. 

He come into closer range, then, 
holdin* a double-barrel scatter-gun and 
a-breathin’ hard. He wasn’t wearing no 
mask and for a minute it didn't figure. 

Then I seen it was Mr. Bigelow John¬ 
son. 

“Mr. Johnson,” I says. 

“Don’t you open your sweet-talkin’ 
mouth,” he says and he sounds like he’s 
stranglin', “or I’ll blow you plumb to 
pieces and stake down the remainders for 
the ants.” 

I never opened my mouth. 

He put my hands behind me and tied 
’em tight and put me up on my horse and 
taken a runnin’ loop around my neck, 
snugged it up and got on his horse. “It’d 
be a pleasure,” he said, “for you to run 
off.” 

He sounded like he was clean crazy so 
I didn't tell him he’d still have my head 
and half my neck did I try. 

“Where you takin’ me?” I risked finally. 
“Back,” he says. “And don’t say 
nothin’. Not a syllable or I’ll blow you 
in two.” 

Well, I was scared all right, and mysti¬ 
fied too. He seemed so hipped on havin’ 
me divided up I didn’t say nothin’. I 
didn’t even agree with him when he told 
me he rode a short cut—“like a madman” 
—to head me off. 

He hustled me along at a good trot, 
makin' me quite sore for I don’t jibe with 
a trottin’ horse, and we passed his place 
about ten o’clock and got to the Oroport 
about one, I judge, for it was still lit up 
and they was three tables of poker and 
some fellows at the bar. It was Saturday 
night. 

Old Man Johnson herded me in, 
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" ’ the movies 

are here! ” 


It’s a great day when the movies you’ve 
shot come back, ready to show! 
Everyone’s eager, excited - so, hurry, set 
up the projector! As scene after scene 
unfolds, your delight and pleasure grow. 
With each passing year these movie 
records become increasingly precious. 


Now is the time to start taking movies 
the easy Revere way. No other hobby offers 
more satisfaction and entertainment for 
the entire family. To cine enthusiasts who 
know, Revere is synonymous with the 
best in home movie equipment. 

Revere Camera Company, Chicago 16. 




CINE EQUIPMENT 


NEW! 16mtn REVERE 
MAGAZINE CAMERA 

At the price of an “eight,” it has rapid 
magazine loading . . . built-in Micromatic 
telescopic view-finder . . . five speeds . . . 
single frame exposure . . . continuous 
run . . . ratchet winding key . . . exposure 
guide . . . with F 2.5 Wollensak coated 
lens . . . including tax, $127.50. • 

Revere “ 70 ’* Magazine Eight with F 2.S Coated 
Lens . . . including tax , $127.50. 





REVERE EIGHT “tt” CAMERA 

Five speeds with built-in view-finder; 
positive speed control; simple thread¬ 
ing; simple exposure chart. With F 2.5 
Wollensak Anasiigmat coated lens. 
Including tax, $77.50 


REVERE EIGHT “85” PROJECTOR 

"Automatic re-wind't^l^ts); sens^,, 
tivc tilting control; improved gate 
assembly with self-adjusting film 
guides. With 500-watt lamp, fast I-in. 
fcdated lens, 300-ft. retlNf 720 
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This Elliott Cardvcrtiscr is the only machine in 
the world that both prints and addresses Post 
Cards and its speed is spectacular. 

The period of hard-co-set Merchandise is chang¬ 
ing to a period of hard-to-get Customers —and 
it is time for all business men to consider what 
and how they will advertise. 

Newspaper and costly mail advertising is dom¬ 
inated by big business. But if you have the ability 
to compile a mailing list and tell your storv on a 
pennv post card, this Elliott Cardvertiser will save 
your business because it will get hundreds of ac¬ 
curately addressed and perfectly printed post 
cards into your nearest mail box within one hour 
of the moment you conceive the thought. 

May we send you copies of letters showing how 
the Elliott Cardvertiser has saved and built many 
retail businesses selling exactly what you sell? 

The Elliott Addressing Machine Company 
149 Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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RESET 

LOOSE 

HINGES 


EASY! No 
skill required. 
Handles like 
putty...hardens 
into wood. 


A CELLULOSE FIBRE FILLER 


IN CANS 
OR TUBES 


WON’T CHIP OR CRACK 


MANY NEVER 
SUSPECT CAUSE 
OF BACKACHES 

This Old Treatment Often 
Brings Happy Relief 

Many sufferers relieve nagging backache Quick¬ 
ly, once they discover that the real cause of their 
trouhle may be tired kidneys. The kidneys are 
Nature's chief way of taking the excess acids and 
waste out of the blood. 

When disorder of kidney function permits poison¬ 
ous matter to remain in your blood, it may cause nag- 
gin ghackache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss of pep 
and energy, getting up nights, swelling, puffiness 
under the eyes, headaches and dizziness. 

Don't waitl Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
a stimulant diuretic, used successfully by millions 
for over 50 years.Doan’s give happy relief and will 
help the 15 miles of kidney tuhes flush out poison¬ 
ous waste from your blood. Get Doan’s Pills. 


COLLIER’S PAYS YOU MORE! 

Whether you already have a magazine 
subscription business or want to start 
one, you can make MORE money by 
sending your orders for COLLIER’S 
direct to us. Write for our profitable 
plan offering a valuable direct con¬ 
nection with the publishers. Just mail 
a penny postal now to — 

Independent Agency Division, Desk C-31 
THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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SAFTHED 

THUMB TACK 


GUARANTEE! PIN CAN’T PASS THROUGH THE HEAD 



punchin’ with his shotgun. We attracted 
some attention. 

He went and spoke to Bill McCauley, 
and then he came back and herded me 
over to the safe room up on stilts, got old 
Willis Anderson to lower the ladder, and 
drove me up. He come up after me and 
taken a old pair of handcuffs from the 
wall and put one around the safe handle 
and the other around my right wrist 
though I was still tied up. 

“Watch him, Willis,” Mr. Bigelow 
Johnson said and then he climbed down 
again and went to the bar. 

I INCHED over and looked down 
through a slit. Mr. Bigelow Johnson 
had quite a audience then and he taken a 
drink and turned. 

“I brought this skunk back,” he says, 
“to hang him official. He ruint my inno¬ 
cent daughter and rode off.” 

“Why, he’s a big liar,” I says to Willis 
Anderson who was watchin’ out his slit. 
“I never done any such a thing. And 
anyway how’s anybody going to hang 
anybody official? They ain’t even a 
justice of the peace here.” 

Old Man Johnson had taken another 
drink and he was hollering now, workin’ 
himself up. He was workin’ up some 
others, too. Mostly ones I’d won money 
from playin’ poker. 

“That snake in the grass with them city 
boots and them lucky draws and them 
sweet-talkin’ ways, cornin’ through here 
and winnin’ our money—cheatin’—” 

“I never has to cheat them morons,” I 
said. I was plenty scared but I was kind 
of sore, too, by then. 

. . then rides out to my ranch and 
ruins my daughter, leavin’ her a ravaged 
bundle of tears ...” 

Old Man Willis Anderson looks at me 
and he looks right interested, but not sore 
at me. 

“... ruinin’ decent girls, rapin’ helpless 
motherless females—” 

“Let’s hang him now!” somebody 
hollered. 

I really got scared then. And I felt the 
cold sweat start on me and the handcuff 
cut my wrist, numb as it was from the 
rope. 

Old Willis Anderson looked real inter¬ 
ested at me. 

“The murderin’ drunken fools,” I said 
and I guess I sobbed a little, thinkin’ of 
Wells Fargo holdin’ my money for me 
in Los Angeles and me only twenty-two 
years old. 

“Funny thing about the West,” Willis 
Anderson said. “Ain’t got anything in it 
but trollops and angels. I’m a Ken¬ 
tuckian myself, been out here fifty years 
but it wasn’t like that at home.” 

“You suppose they’ll hang me?” 

“I guess,” Willis Anderson said. “They 
kind of got to.” 

I didn’t understand that then but he 
went on. 

“They’ll get really drunk and probably 
hang you at sunup. Make it kind of 
official.” 

“I didn’t do nothing to that girl,” I 
said. 

“You didn’t?” He seemed disap¬ 
pointed. He climbed down the ladder, 
and through my slit I seen him go over to 
the bar and talk to Mr. Bigelow Johnson. 
Mr. Bigelow Johnson was red and his 
neck was a-throbbin’ but I couldn’t hear 
what he said. 

Willis Anderson come back up the 
ladder. 

“The girl was layin’ in tears when Bige¬ 
low came home early. She give you full 
credit for her condition, which she 
allowed was changed.” Willis Anderson 
rolled a cigarette. “Or so says her paw.” 

“She’s a big liar,” I said and I was 
cryin’ then. “And you’ll let ’em hang 
me. 

“I can’t stop ’em, son,” he says. “They 
got to hang you. You ain’t only violated 
a girl, son. You’ve violated a code of the 
West.” 

I sat up there numb and watched them 


get drunk and' the clock over the bar 
crept around and crept around and they 
got drunker—even Bill McCauley who 
owned the bar—and they talked low now 
it was decided and every once in a while 
they looked up at where I was, though 
they couldn’t see me, and licked their lips 
and turned and drank some more. 

They was bums or they’d have been 
home—bloodthirsty stupid bums plannin’ 
to hang me when it got light. 

I prayed some and begged Willis An¬ 
derson to do something but he said he 
couldn’t. 

I told him to fetch the girl. He said 
they wouldn’t expose her to the shame. 
“Lettin’ people see her right soon like 
this after the talk . . .” 

I looked down, and Bill McCauley’s 
bald head was shining in the lamplight, 
and Mr. Bigelow Johnson’s neck was 
gettin’ redder, wattlin’ up, and those 
others were lookin’ up toward me, lickin’ 
their lips. 

She come in then, all dusty, dust clean 
up to her waist where she’d been in weeds 
with dew and then walkin’ in the dust, 
and hollows under her eyes. 

“Where you got him?” she yelled. 

“You go on home now, Miss,” some¬ 
body said. “We’ll take care of him.” 

Her cheeks was red as apples and she 
looked at her paw. “If you’d left me a 
horse to ride, hadn’t turned ’em out, I’d 
have been here sooner.” 

“Daughter, spare me—” 

“You bring that weasel-mouthed rascal 
down here right now,” she said, seein’ 
everybody lookin’ up at where I was. 
“And marry him to me.” She stopped 
and taken a deep breath. “I’m going to 
have a baby!” 

My mouth fell open and the hangin’ 
bee started failin’ apart. I guess that’s 
quite a line and it numbs folks better’n 
most any other there is. Miss Sydney 
went over and put her arms around her 
paw and kissed that repulsive face of his 
and said, still loud, “You’re going to be 
a grandpa.” 

Fellow named DeWitt Tyler, a hanger- 
on around there, he said, “How do you 
know?” And Mr. Bigelow Johnson 
went over and hit him, and knocked him 
down. “That for you,” he says. “Of 
course she knows.” 

I didn’t know whether I was wakin’ or 
dreamin’. They taken me down and un¬ 
tied me and give me four-five drinks, and 


Bill McCauley give me the loan of a 
—had it in the cashbox; somebody 
put it up for drinks years ago—and V\ 
Anderson got up and said that by 
power vested in him as a former t 
marshal of Amarillo, Texas, he 
nounced us, if we would both nod, i 
and wife. 

I nodded, glad to have a neck to 
and a head with it, and I guess that 
did, too. 

She took her paw’s horse and we i 
out away from the rising sun. Hea 
west for Los Angeles. Last thing I ht 
was Bigelow Johnson buying De' 
Tyler a drink. 

She was pretty in the dawn, there, c 
the way she was, dusty and all. 

“I told Paw that lie thinkin’ he’d fi 
you back and make you marry me,” 
said. “And then I heard you trottin 
the place and I hollered but you di 
hear and I tried to catch up a horse 
couldn’t. Paw had turned ’em all ■ 

I had to walk and run to town.” 

“I see,” I said. 

“You take me along with you to I 
Angeles,” she says, “and I’ll be gooc I 
you and take care of you and I can * 
Paw’s horse and saddle for enough to 
my share. I won’t be bad.” She blus 
but she didn’t stop talkin’. “I’m qur 
girl when you get to know me.” 

“Damned if you ain’t,” I said. 


“TT7ELL,” Grandpa said, “th 

VV about all. I thought it was kim 
interestin’ though it come out flat. Syd 
was your grandmaw—we had a hell < 
time for sixty years. And she never ! 
no baby till we was living in Los Angi 
and had been for five years. She 1 
your mother. And I guess Willis Anc 
son wasn’t no official marrier at all i 
I guess all your descendants is really 
quite legitimate, but they’ll leave you 
money. We never got married ag; 
Didn’t think we could improve 
Willis.” 

I didn’t say anything. Looking at i 
wizened old man, trying to see 1 
seventy years or more ago. 

“Some code,” he said, “some We: 
He grinned. “I never did no good plaV 
poker after that. Always impatient 
get back to my wife or whatever you < 
her and you know there is nothing 1 
a impatient man to be easy to beat.” 

The End 



“—and then put the fat into a frying pan and put in the meat, po¬ 
tatoes, salt and pepper, and moisten with beef gravy and cover—” 


COLLIER * S RARNEY TOBfY 

_• 
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TO YOUNG WORKING GIRLS — 
WHETHER IN LOVE OR NOT 




1 


When a young girl goes to work, she is apt to 
look on her job pretty much as a fill-in between 
maturity and marriage. 

Whether in love or not, she’s confident that a 
handsome breadwinner will come along ... to 
provide her with a nice combination of bliss and 
security. 

“So why,” she may ask, “should I save money 
out of what I make?” 

There are a number of reasons why—all good 
ones. For example: 

(A) The right man might not happen along 
for some time. 


(B) He might not be able to provide quite all 
the little luxuries a young married woman wants. 

(C) Having money of her own is a comfort to 
any woman, no matter how successfully she 
marries. 

So we urge all working girls —if you’re not 
buying U. S. Savings Bonds on a Payroll Plan, 
get started now. 

It’s an easy, painless, and automatic way to 
set aside money for the future. In ten years, 
you’ll get back $4 for every $3 you put in. 

Remember, girls—having money of your own 
may not make you more attractive, but it cer¬ 
tainly won’t make you less! 



I 







AUTOMATIC SAVING IS SURE SAVING - U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 



Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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S IXTEEN years have passed since the Repub¬ 
licans have elected a President. Collier’s is 
not now predicting they will win this fall. 
We as usual are nonpartisan. We are for country, 
rather than party. The polls of voters, however, in¬ 
dicate that Republican chances are good. Certainly 
their chances are better than at any time since 1932. 
But there is still time enough to mess up the coming 
Presidential campaign. Victory isn’t sure for any¬ 
body yet. 

President Truman is of course as certain of nomi¬ 
nation as is possible in an unsure world. Any 
Democrat nominated this year has to accept respon¬ 
sibility for the record of his party during the last 
four Presidential terms. The Democrat in office 
seeking re-election is going to be blamed for a great 
many things for which he is in no way responsible. 
He will be blamed for Russia’s aggressive imperial¬ 
ism. That is not just or reasonable, but it will hap¬ 
pen. 

It was not just or reasonable to blame Herbert 
Hoover for the depression in 1932, but he was 
blamed, nevertheless. So this year many people will 
be inclined to hold Harry Truman accountable for 
Joseph Stalin or for whoever operates in Stalin’s 
name. A great many voters, discouraged by the 
world outlook, will be inclined to vote blindly 
against the man in office. 

The easiest and surest way for the Republicans 
to squander their present good prospects is to repeat 
the 1920 Republican tactics. The Republicans had 
at least two good candidates in 1920 and neither 
was nominated. Instead, as successful managers 
predicted, a small group of cynical politicians trad¬ 
ing in a smoke-filled room gave the nod to an 
amiable weakling who in the course of history did 


unmeasurable harm to the party and to the country. 
The American people in a mood of disillusionment 
elected Warren Gamaliel Harding in 1920. Once 
was enough and if the Republican managers think 
that 1948 is the year for a repeat performance, we 
hope and believe they thoroughly misunderstand 
the temper of the American people. 

This year the Republicans have as candidates a 
number of men of great distinction. Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York has a record that 
compares favorably with that of any governor of 
the Empire State, including Governors Alfred E. 
Smith and Franklin D. Roosevelt, and not forget¬ 
ting the undefeated champion, Governor De Witt 
Clinton. 

Senator Robert Taft is conceded by men who hate' 
his politics and dissent from his opinions to be one 
of the most useful members of the United States 
Senate. 

Former Governor Harold Stassen of Minnesota 
is beyond question a brilliant executive, a liberal, a 
citizen whose patriotism rises above party lines. 

Senator Vandenberg of Michigan has the high 
distinction of having persuaded his party to adopt 
a nonpartisan attitude toward foreign affairs. He 
has the very great honor of being the nation’s 
spokesman in the Senate at a time when the Repub¬ 
licans rule the Congress and a Democrat occupies 
the White House. Senator Vandenberg is not an 
avowed candidate for the Presidency, but he is 
among the group that at this moment Republicans 
must consider. 

There is talk now that strong men such as Gov¬ 
ernor Dewey and Senator Taft, leading rival can¬ 
didates, will each be strong enough to prevent the 
nomination of a rival, if not themselves to win the 


nomination. This is conceivable. Collier’s does n(! 
think so ill of either Governor Dewey or of Senr- 
tor Taft, or of former Governor Stassen, for th;! 
matter, to believe that any such event is probabl- 1 
We have too much faith in the intelligence, tb 
patriotism, the essential good character of all c, 
these candidates, to be willing to think that any on 
of them would put his own political prefermer 
ahead of the welfare of his country. 

We believe that in 1948, as at the time of th 
founding of the United States as an independent m | 
tion, we are peculiarly blest in that many of oi 
political leaders are men of high character, of grez 
intelligence and of complete devotion to the pub 
lie welfare. 


We have had our dark moments. Four years afte 
the Republicans nominated Harding, the Demc 
cratic convention established a new and we hope 
final low in petty partisanship when the McAdo 
and the A1 Smith forces fought to the bitterest c 
ends and guaranteed the success of the candidat 
of their rival party. 

We do not believe that the Republicans th? 
year will repeat the Republican and the Democrati 
mistakes of 1920 and 1924. We believe that out o 
an abundance of able candidates the Republican 
will nominate a man who will appeal to the inte] 
ligence, to the character and to the imagination o 
the American people. We believe the Democrat 
also will nominate a man who puts the nations 
welfare above all other considerations. Let us re 


peat—we endorse no man. We stand for the Com 
mon Good. 

If this be idealism, we believe we will be con 
firmed and sustained by the candidates of bot 
parties. W. L. Cl 
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e only consulted her compact... 

II 


Jane, nervous about meeting new people, wished her 
mirror revealed brighter teeth, a prettier smile. 

Jane should have stopped wishing and started for 
her dentist’s the first time she saw “pink” on her 
tooth brush—instead of letting it go until it became 
serious! 


He could have told her how important firm, 
healthy gums are to sound teeth and a sparkling 
smile. And how to follow the regular home care rou¬ 
tine so many dentists advise: Regular brushing with 
Ipana Tooth Paste , then gentle gum massage . 

Silly of Jane—not to ask her dentist! 



Lucy, when she met new people, was poised —confi¬ 
dent of her smile. 

Because she (Wise girl!) took no chances with her 
teeth and gums. Seeing a warning flash of “pink” on 
her tooth brush, she consulted her dentist—quick ! 


But Lucy consulted her dentist! 


After treatment, he said that hers was simply a 
case of soft foods robbing her gums of exercise—and 
for home care suggested “the helpful stimulation of 
Ipana and massage.” 

This advice, followed faithfully, soon helped Lucy 
to firmer gums, brighter teeth, a lovelier smile. Smart 
of Lucy—to ask her dentist! 
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7 ational survey shows: 


Dentists recommend Ipana 2 to 1 

1 (over any other tooth paste) 

f Bristol-Myers 



f brushing, use the double duty Tooth Brush 
n the handle. 1,000 dentists helped design it. 


The dentist knows best! See him for regular 
check-ups on your teeth and gums. He is the 
man best qualified to advise you. 

Remember: Dentists recommend and use 
Ipana 2 to 1 over any other tooth paste. And 
9 out of 10 dentists recommend gum massage 


regularly or in special cases. (These facts were 
shown by a recent nationwide survey of dentists, 
conducted by impartial authorities.) 

So start today with Ipana Tooth Paste. Fol¬ 
low your dentist’s advice about gum massage. 
Help him guard your smile of beauty! 


Ipana Tooth Paste 


Joryour Smile of Beauty 
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AUTO RADIO 

I see hours of pleasure — miles 
of beautiful music—for you will 
own a Motorola Auto Radio. I 
see you tuning in hard-to-get 
stations clear and sharp — no 
matter where or how fast you 
drive. I see you marveling 
at its 'living room” tone — and 
looking with admiration at the 
Motorola that Fits and Matches 
the car you’re driving. You are to 
be envied—for indeed, there is 
pleasure ahead for you! 

MAKE TODAY YOUR LUCKY DAY 

See your nearest Motorola dealer for 
a demonstration. He's listed in your 
classified directory. 

Mxd&w£a 

-rar JZadic 

FOR HOME AND CAR 


MOTOROLA INC., Chicago 51, III. 
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BREAKFAST IN BED By JACK FINNEY 13 

Tim Ryan wears himself out describing the horrors of getting up . 

THE FLIGHT By WILLIAM BRANDON 16 

Their love demanded a courage they didn't have . 

SHADOW OF FU MANCHU By SAX ROHMER 20 

The Serial Story. The second of six parts . 

SLEEPWALKER By LAWRENCE G. BLOCHMAN 26 

The corpse had moved: the blonde changed her story accordingly. 

NOT SO YOUNG By ROBERT FONTAINE 28 

The Short Short Story. 

RIVER SCREAMER By ZACHARY BALL 30 

Patroons dream was finally exposed for what it was—a lie. 


Dear Mr. Davenport: If the millions of 
readers of Collier’s and other good Ameri¬ 
can magazines would each week send their 
copy of the magazine to key individuals in 
Italy, France, Germany, Austria, Korea 
and Latin America, they would be using 
the most powerful of all forces to coun¬ 
teract Communist lies and be far more 
effective than official government propa¬ 
ganda. 

Our magazines can be the machine guns 
of democracy and freedom. Let’s send a 
flood of them abroad—immediately! 

Albert Croissant, Occidental College, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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ARTICLES 

ARE WE SHORT OF WATER? By LESTER VELIE 14 

Extravagant use of water threatens to exhaust our tmderground 
supply. 

GENERAL MAC ARTHUR By GEORGE CREEL 18 

A review of the Supreme Commander's regime in postwar Japan. 


Dear Sirs: You are to be congratulated 
for publishing No Miracle in the Marshall 
Plan (Apr. 3d, by Senator Brien McMa¬ 
hon). It is the most lucid, farsighted plan 
yet to be suggested by anyone, making 
heartening sense in a hysterical-minded 
world. Mrs. E. N. Clark, 

Alexandria, Va. 
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By JAMES C. DERIEUX 22 
Announcing the winners of the Collier's Awards for 1947. 

LILLIE’S IN THE U.S.A. By JAMES POLING 24 

How a hit musical grew out of a book title . 


. . . Were we to put as much effort into 
spreading the truth as the Russians have 
into subversion and distortion, I am sure 
that the need for military expenditures 
would soon diminish. . . . 

John G. Miller, Peoria, III. 


LOU IS CLEVELAND S BUSINESS By KYLE CRICHTON 48 
Baseballfans in that city stand solidly behind Manager Boudreau. 

CANCER, THE CHILD KILLER By LAWRENCE GALTON 64 
A preventive program is reducing its tragic toll of young lives . 
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... I know this is no time for levity, but 
I wonder what the Jim Marshall Plan 
would be like. From his writings, he 
sounds like a pretty perspicacious gent, 
even if he isn’t a professional politician. . . . 
Phil Hunsiger, San Francisco, Cal. 

WALLACE IN WONDERLAND 

Dear Sirs: Ditto, ditto, ditto to all the 
fine letters in defense of Henry Wallace 
(The Week’s Mai 17 Mar. 27th). Since time 
began, great men have been persecuted, 
criticized and smeared. Maybe, after all, 
we are learning to recognize greatness in 
our time. Miss Jessie Mosely, 

Jonestown, Miss. 

. . . Congratulations on being fair enough 
to print a few bouquets for Henry Wallace 
after festooning him with such a generou 
amount of poison ivy. . . . 

Chester Hiller, Elizabeth. N. 1 

... I still feel the same about F 
only worse. . . . 

Gerald Hilliard, Holly* 
(Continued on page 8 
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Do you know what to do 


At If you know and can use First Aid after an accident, 
you may prevent a lasting injury, even save a life. 
Accidents will injure 9 million Americans this year. 
One may happen where you are, and it’s up to you to 



if there’s an accident? 


know what to do— and what not to do until competent 
medical help arrives. To learn the new, approved 
First Aid methods, register for the classes held by 
your local chapter of the Red Cross. 


Q. Do you know what not to do ? 



Don’t try to be the doctor! Do whatever is neces¬ 
sary to save the victim’s life, and to prevent shock 
by keeping him warm and quiet, but no more. Don’t 
move the patient unless it is absolutely necessary. 


Don’t give unconscious persons water or liquids. Re¬ 
member, doing the wrong thing may be worse than 
doing nothing, and a good rule to follow is “If in 
doubt—DON’T.” 


Q. Have you a First Aid Book 


A. 



in your home? 


About one half of all accidents occur in the home, and 
a first aid book should be a “must” in your medicine 
cabinet. If you don’t have one, send today for Metro¬ 
politan’s booklet, “First Aid.’’ It gives the proper 


immediate treatment for bleeding, stoppage of breath¬ 
ing, poisoning, burns, broken bones, and many other 
emergencies. To get your free copy, simply fill in and 
mail the coupon below. 



Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

Please send me a copy of your booklet, 68-C, 
entitled “First Aid. M 


COPY HlflHT l»4» —MITflOPOLITAN LIPS INftUftANCC CO. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 

(A MUTUAL COMPASY) 

Frederick H. Ecker , chairman of the board 'i y 
Leroy A. Lincoln , president 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10.N.Y. HI 


TO VETERANS — IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE-KEEP ITI 






































BY BILL FAY 


I NTERVIEWS are embarrassing 
to Harrison Dillard, the slender 
Negro from Baldwin-Wallace 
College who's always breaking hurdle 
records. People want to know how 
Harrison does it, and he isn’t sure 
himself. 

“What can you say about a hurdle 
race?” he asks. “The gun goes oil and 
you go with it. It’s all instinct—a blur. 
Usually I'm past the fifth hurdle be¬ 
fore I begin to feel the race. If I ever 
run a perfect race, I'll hit the tape 
without knowing I ran over a single 
hurdle.” 

Dillard doesn’t even watch where 
he’s going. Most hurdlers crouch at 
the starting line, heads up, looking 
straight down the track. Harrison 
cocks his head and stares at his right 
knee—a trick that relaxes his neck 
muscles. 

Maybe relaxation is the secret. Dil¬ 
lard's muscles arc supple, thanks to 
rigorous sitting-down exercises. He 
spends an houi every day on the floor, 
bending forward, touching forehead 
and knees. The bends loosen the back, 
tighten the stomach, keep his weight 
constant. He’s been an even 152 
pounds since June, 1942. 

Harrison says records are broken 
between the starting blocks and the 
first hurdle. “After that, it’s just an¬ 
other race. But if you can anticipate 
the gun—get into stride as it goes off 
—you’re in.” 

This blithe disregard for hurdle 
hazards is understandable. He’s fallen 
only once—and that was eleven years 
ago—even though his style is unor¬ 
thodox. He drives over hurdles with 
a skimming 13-foot, 8-inch leap. Or¬ 
thodox rivals take off approximately 


two feet closer to the hurdle and hop 
11 feet. 

Dillard holds the world record of 
:22.5 in the 220-yard low hurdles. If 
he makes the U.S. Olympic team— 
and how can he miss?—he plans to 
carry a home movie camera to Lon¬ 
don. “Never bothered before,” he 
explains, “but I'd have somebody film 
the Olympic race for me. If I win 
there, I'd sort of like to know how it 
happened.” 

• Bill Schindler was in first place and 
riding high on the outside edge of the 
Velodrome midget-auto track at 
Coney Island. Let's put that another 
way. Bill was traveling 92 miles per 
hour on a quarter-mile oval banked at 
80 degrees—when his right front 
wheel came off! 

Nothing happened—for almost two 
seconds. Then the axle dug into the 
board track, the car flipped up and 
over, three pursuing cars zoomed un¬ 
derneath, and Schindler came down 
on three wheels. Bill was pulling out 
of the spin when—WHUMP—the 
fifth-place car bumped his tail. Down 
went the axle, up went Schindler, and 
this time Bill landed under 700 pounds 
of twisted metal and smoking rubber. 

The double forward flip broke 
Schindler’s right shoulder, smashed 
the right side of his chest, and sev¬ 
ered his left leg at the knee, but Bill 
didn't worry about the leg. It was 
wooden. He’d lost the original two 
years before—crashing through the 
infield rail at Mineola (Long Island) 
at 85 miles an hour. 

That Mineola accident was 12 years 
and 13 trips to the hospital ago. Bill 
still drives—faster than ever—but 


An unusual action photo of Harrison Dillard, snapped with Ansco color film 



now he hobbles to his tiny car on 
crutches. He’s the only active survivor 
from the pioneer field of sixteen driv¬ 
ers who pushed off in the midget-auto 
inaugural at Newark in 1934. Last 
year, at thirty-seven. Bill was top man 
on the Eastern circuit with 53 main- 
event triumphs. 

Bill lives with his wife and two 
children at Freeport, New York, in a 
small stone house with a small mort¬ 
gage. He hopes to pay oil the mort¬ 
gage this summer because the little 
cars are moving into the big city. 
After 14 years of racing before small 
crowds at abandoned horse tracks and 
county fairgrounds, the midgets are 
taking over the home of the Giants— 
the Polo Grounds in New York. 

Promoter Alexis Thompson, owner 
of the Philadelphia Eagles, has gam¬ 
bled $250,000 on a 15-night program 
Mondays and Saturdays, when the 
Giants are away. The nation’s top 
drivers will swarm into the Polo 
Grounds to challenge Schindler for 
$12,000 nightly prize money. 

Schindler hopes to rev his $8,000 
six-foot racer up to 110 miles an hour 
on the straightaway of Thompson’s 
portable 500,000-pound track. “Guess 
I just like speed,” Bill muses. “Rac¬ 
ing isn't a business with me—it’s a 
sport. I get a big kick out of it.” 

• Willie Hoppe still plays billiards 
four hours every day and he's still the 
master—at sixty. “Billiards must be 
like chess,” Willie muses. “So many 
combinations and possibilities that 
each shot is just a little bit different. 
I’ve been playing the game 54'years, 
but 1 never stood on a soapbox— 
funny how that story follows me 
around—how I stood on a box to beat 
the customers who were waiting for 
shaves in my dad’s barbershop.” 

Willie did beat the customers, but 
he sat on the eoge of the table to reach 
the difficult shots. “That’s how 1 hap¬ 
pened to develop my sidearm shooting 
style,” Willie insists. “If I’d stood on 
a box. I’d have used the regular pen¬ 
dulum stroke. It’s the natural way 
to swing the cue.” 

Those were happy days in the 
Hoppe Tonsorial Parlor at Cornwall 
on the Hudson, New York. Before 
clipping a customer in the chair. Papa 
Hoppe would point to Willie and sug¬ 
gest: “Feel like a spot of pool or bil¬ 
liards, neighbor? Loser pays?” * 

That was the signal for Willie’s 
brother, Frankie, to inquire if there 
was any objection to making it a three- 
handed game. Usually there wasn’t. 
Willie would run half a dozen balls, 
then leave a setup for Frank, who 
would run half a dozen more, then 
leave an impossible shot for the stran¬ 
ger, who would miss. The Papa-to- 
Willie-to-Frankie combination paid 
off so well that Papa decided to put 
the show on the road. 

“From the time I was ten until 
about sixteen,” Willie relates, “we 
covered the country, poolroom by 
poolroom. Mama went along, too.” 

Most weeks, the touring Hoppes 
made $100. Once or twice, when 
Willie lost touch temporarily and 
Mama had to pawn her diamond 
ring, Papa reinspired Willie with a 
simple question: “Mama, do you 
think we ought to quit and put the 
boys back in school?” 


Willie’s formal education ended i 
fourth grade and he makes no efToi 
to supplement it with books, new< 
papers, magazines or movies. “An> 
thing that strains the eyes is bad fo 
billiards,” he says. 

What with prize money, exhibitio 
fees and business connections, Willi 
averages $25,000 a year—wh§> 
should explode the theory that pco 
pie who grow up around poolroom 
come to no good end. 

Willie says he can continue in cham 
pionship competition for five mor 
years, and nobody questions it. Afte 
all, Willie still shoots a mighty goo< 
cue lor a fellow who never stood oi 
a soapbox. 


• Why golfers turn pro: Lieutenan 
Cary Middlecolf made his Army den 
tal debut in 1943 by filling 7,813 teeth 
He was graduated to extractions ii 
1944 (“pulled enough to load a bar 
rel”). In 1945, it was dentures, until t 
whirring drill shot a speck of car 
borundum into the cornea of his lef 
eye. Cary spent nine months in th< 
hospital, then was reassigned to ac 
tive filling. Final score: 12,093. 

“When I got out,” Cary recalls, 
didn't want to see any more teeth 
Just wanted to play some golf.” Ht 
entered the 1946 North and South 
Open and won it from the big-namc I 
pros. Amateur Middlecoff (a prewai 
college star at Tennessee) received i 
silver cup. The second-place pro ac 
cepted the $2,500 first-prize money. 

Cary thought things over for almos* 

10 seconds and turned professional 
Now he’s one of the best pitch-and 
putt men in the business, but he stil 
talks like a dentist. While teaming 
with Jim Ferrier to whip Ed Furgo 
and Ellsworth Vines in the final rounc 
of the International Four Ball tourna¬ 
ment at Miami, Cary holed a 120* ( 
yard number-9 iron from the rough 
for a deuce. As the ball rolled to¬ 
ward the hole, Partner Ferrier over¬ 
heard the following conversation 
between Middlecoff and the cup: 

“.. . a little wider ... just a little wide; 

. . . thaaat's it . . .” 


• Peggy Lewis of Augusta, Maine, 
invented a new sport last summer- 
diving for lobsters. Peggy was swim¬ 
ming in Boothbay Harbor when she 
met a lobster crawling along the bot¬ 
tom. Peggy grabbed it behind the 
claws and paddled home. 

Next afternoon, Peggy donned div¬ 
ing mask and rubber foot-fins and 
tried for another lobster. She didn't 
catch any. Noisy surface dives fright¬ 
ened them—sent them scuttling under 
rocks. Another thing, they swam for¬ 
ward only tw'o miles an hour, but 
shooting backward—propelled by 
their powerful tails—they traveled 
about 16 miles an hour. 

Eventually, Peggy worked out her 
effective technique; the silent dive; 
the stealthy rear approach; the deft 
grab for the body. Aided by her dad, 
Fritz, she snatched 30 lobsters in one 
afternoon in depths from 15 to 25 
feet. Fritz grabbed the biggest—a 12- 
pounder. 

Peggy says lobsters are harmless, 
really. “If you get a good grip on 
them, all they do is get mad and wave 
their claws.” 

Sounds like a snap. 
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LUCKY. LOVILY LADY 

dressed for the night in 
nylon. For all its filmy, 
fragile glamour, its lux¬ 
urious yards of pleats, 
her nightgown is easy to 
wash, needs little or no 
and will retain 


ironing, 
itspleats unusually well. 
If it’s nylon—lady, lady 
— you know it’s nicer! 


•AVY INDUSTRY—mining, steel, many factory operations 
things live a tougher life than the hard-used conveyor 
For great strength, long w^ear, abrasion resistance, econ- 
of operation and toughness, there’s no fiber like NYLON. 





























Score another hit 


A man with Pipe Appeal scores a hit with 
the ladies... just as a pipeful of Prince Albert 
scores with particular smokers everywhere. 



means Pipe Appeal 
means Prince Albert 



? cig**ett £ e 
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• When you try Prince Albert — you’ll 
understand why it’s America’s largest-selling 
smoking tobacco! It tastes rich. It smokes 
cool. It’s mild and tongue-easy. For P.A.’s 
choice tobacco is crimp cut and specially 
treated to insure against tongue bite. For 
smoking joy and comfort —try P.A.! 


R. J. Reynold*Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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KEEP IIP WITH THE WORE 

BY 

FRELING 
FOSTER 


GEORGE DE ZAY 


As a subject of international spec¬ 
ulation, no spiritualist medium ever 
apprdached the record of Daniel 
Dunglas Home who, between 1852 
and his death in 1886, demonstrated 
his chief power—levitation—in all the 
royal courts and noble houses of Eu¬ 
rope. According to affidavits of hun¬ 
dreds who witnessed his performances 
in brightly lighted ballrooms, he 
would seat himself in a chair and then 
make it rise and carry him around 
over the heads of the spectators. How 
Home created this illusion is one of 
the greatest unsolved mysteries of 
modern times. 

Special groups of people are ex¬ 
empt from jury duty in certain states. 
For example, accountants are exempt 
in Alabama and Florida, professional 
gamblers in Colorado and Missis¬ 
sippi, and chiropodists in California, 
Missouri and Rhode Island. In Ne¬ 
vada, exemption is granted to anyone 
who lives 60 miles from the court and 
pays $25 .—By Cecil Brown , Tulsa „ 
Okla . 

For the first time in 60 years, the 
land areas of our 48 states were re¬ 
measured in 1940, with the result that, 
statistically, the country as a whole 
gained 3,352 square miles. In these 
revisions, the areas of 23 states were 
reduced by a total of 6,397 square 
miles, the losses ranging from seven in 
New Hampshire to 992 in New Mex¬ 
ico; while the areas of the other 25 
states were increased by a total of 
9,749 square miles, the gains ranging 
from eight in New Jersey to 1,246 in 
Texas. 

Because of strong opposition, hu¬ 
man bodies were not dissected and 
analyzed until 1543, when Andreas 
Vesalius, a Belgian physician, dis¬ 
sected a number of corpses and pub¬ 
lished his findings in the first scientific 
book on human anatomy. As bodies 
were difficult to obtain, the subject 
was taught, for the next 300 years, 
chiefly by means of male and female 
ivory figures, eight inches in height, 
whose external parts and internal or¬ 
gans were stained in their natural col¬ 
ors and could be detached to facilitate 
their study. 


While on trial for bigamy in She 
field, England, on December 19, 192 
the twenty-four-year-old defendant, # 4 
Theresa Vaughn, confessed that shi^i 
although not divorced from her firB^ 
husband, had ceremoniously marriewB 
61 other men in over 50 cities in Gre;l 
Britain, Germany and South Africl 
Moreover, all these bigamous mal 
riages had taken place within fi\l 
years, or on the average of one eveil 
30 days. I 

Among the some 130 promineil 
Americans who have had U.S. postal 
stamps issued in their honor, Mofl 
Pitcher was honored in a unique mail 
ner, made necessary by technical difiB 
culties. In The Molly Pitcher Issue cl 
1928, the stamp, instead of bearing! 
picture of this famous RevolutionaiB 
figure, was an ordinary two-cent v<l 
riety with her name printed in blacB 
across the face of George Washingtoi 

Owing to the American habit of ri 
ferring to a thing by some meaningle: 
colloquialism instead of its real nam 
there are at least 150 of these wore- 
in current use. Among them are doc 
funny, flipmagildy, rigamajig, thin* 
umabob and whatyoumaycallit. 

The largest sum of money brougl 
in a disposal sale of race horses W£ 
the $1,553,500 paid for 60 thorough 
breds, owned by Louis B. Mayer, au( , 
tioned at the Santa Anita track i 
California on February 28, 1947. Th 
second largest amount was the $1 I 
300,000 obtained in the sale of 7 
horses at Newmarket, England, i 
1925. 

At the national conventions held i 
the past 50 years, ten of the 13 R< 
publican Presidential candidates wei 
nominated on the first ballot, and on 
each on the third, sixth and tenth ba 
lots. Of the Democratic candidate 
eight were nominated on the first ba 
lot, and one each on the fourth, fiftl 
44th, 46th and 103d ballots. 

Ten dollars Vill be paid for each fact a i 
cepted for this column. Contributions mu 
be accompanied by tlieir source of inform 
tion. Address Keep Up With the Worl 
Collier’s. 2S0 Park Ave., New York (17 
N. Y. This column is copyrighted and r 
Items may be reproduced without permissic 
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Is there a Lady Borden Ice Cream dealer in your 
neighborhood? 

Then you don’t have to put off till tomorrow 
the joy of eating this superb new ice cream. 

Just dip your spoon into the inviting richness 
of smooth golden cream. 

You will quickly sense a new flavor delight in 
the refreshing harmony of rich cream and choice 


fruits and berries—delicious, butter-toasted nuts 
—artfully blended chocolate or vanilla. 

So you see why we urge you not to wait another 
day for this wonderful ice cream—a new accom¬ 
plishment by America's most skillful, most expe¬ 
rienced ice cream makers. 

If there’s a Lady Borden dealer near by . . . 
drop in. Ask him for Lady Borden Ice Cream. 






ccc 


FIT FOl* A C;OLI)F,\ 5i>POO\ 




Lady Borden Ice Cream comes to you fresh 
as i(*s frozen, ready to dip out of its distinc¬ 
tive Burgundy-colored package. You'll find 
it featured at Borden's Ice Cream dealers'. 























Make Your Dull Car 

Leek NEW AGAIN! 


Simoniz Kleener 
gives m/C£ m£ 

sme w 

half me t/me/ 
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Millions of motorists use the omozing Simoniz Kleener. They 
find it the one way to moke o dull cor look reolly new ogain. Simoniz 
Kleener thoroughly cleans the finish and quickly restores the luster. It gives 
twice the shine in half the time! Many use Simoniz Kleener as a quickie 
"slick-up”... others before applying Simoniz. And every cor needs Simoniz 
to protect the finish, make it last longer and keep colors from fading. 

So get Simoniz ond Simoniz Kleener (the liquid for new cors or those with 
finishes in good condition—the poste for dull cars). Give your 
car this deluxe beouty treatment, today! 

THE SIMONIZ COMPANY. CHICAGO 16 , ILL 



I N THE' serial, Shadow of Fu 
Manchu (p. 20), the doctor is 
making his first public appear¬ 
ance since Hitler stopped blitzing his 
creator, Sax Rohmer, in London. It 
may have been personal at that. 
“Himmler thought so highly of the 
doctor’s methods,” says Mr. Rohmer, 
“that when Hitler seized power, all 
the German editions of the Fu Man¬ 
chu books were confiscated and the 
plates destroyed.” In any event, Roh¬ 
mer wrote but one novel during the 
war: Seven Sins, serialized in Collier’s 
in 1943. 

Mr. Rohmer, who does most of his 
writing at night in his fiat on Sloane 
Street, London, came to New York 
last winter with Mrs. Rohmer, for lo¬ 
cal color for Shadow of Fu Manchu, 
which takes place in and around Man¬ 
hattan. The weather drove him to the 
Caribbean. “I liked Jamaica so 
much,” Mr. Rohmer says, “I am sure 
there is pirate blood in me.” 

Since Fu Manchu’s exploits have 
been translated into most languages, 
including Japanese, Chinese, Arabic 
and Braille, and also filmed, some 
folks have come to think Mr. Rohmer 
smokes opium. He assures us he finds 
inspiration only in a brier. 

Mr. Rohmer is now back in New 
York with a play based on the theme 
of this new serial (the book version 
will be out in August). “I have my 
ideas about who should play the doc¬ 
tor,” he says, “but your guess is as 
good as mine.” 

N EVER having had Breakfast in 
Bed himself, Jack Finney sought 
inspiration for the story of the same 
name on page 13 from a friend named 
Mr. Bob, who not only breakfasts in 
bed Sundays, but spends the entire 
day there. Seems that Mrs. Bob is 
given to “straightening up” that morn¬ 
ing, which includes something called 
“plumping cushions.” Not being al¬ 
lowed to sit on these till Monday 
morning (unless there are guests), Mr. 
Bob has the alternative of standing up 
all day, or of staying in bed. 

“So he takes the only possible 
course,” reports Mr. Finney. “When 
I arrived one Sunday morning and 
found him weak from lack of rest, be¬ 
cause his wife had routed him out of 
bed, the story idea came to me. This is 
a true version of its origin, although it 
sounds preposterous to me.” 

TAMES POLING (Lillie’s in the 
J U.S.A., p. 24) is from Lima, Ohio, 
and late of the book business. “After 
fourteen years of trying to be one of 
Manhattan’s Bright Young Men,” he 


says, “I left being managing editor 
Doubleday Doran, and spent 1 
years aboard an aircraft carrier in 
Pacific.” 

After his release from our Ns 
Mr. Poling retreated to a small Cl 
dian fishing village to (a) reorient, 
write a book, and (c) fish. “The b 
was lousy,” he says, “and my \ 
caught more bass than I. So I bea< 
Eastern Story Editor for a Hollyw 
studio. I wanted a nest egg to retir 
free-lancing. But I reckoned witfc 
the British. When they taxed our 
tures, I was washed up on the be 
on the economy wave. Now I’m f 
lancing on half an egg. No tel 
what I’ll hatch out of it!” 


Z ACHARY BALL and his . 

laborator, Saliee O'Brien, be| 
from Missouri, say they have a lJ 
of rivers and river lore by right I 
birth. “There’s something about I 
sound of the name Monongahe 
they say, “that has always sent j 
imaginations spinning away on li 
boats or roaming around the < 
Pittsburgh, where the keelers ; < 
steamboatmen stopped by with til 
tales of the sights and the wickedu 
to be seen down-river toward Nr 
leans. What could be more natu 
than to get a daydream over a tys 
writer about a boy in old Pittsbu I 
who has his faith in a riverman fat:i 
he doesn’t know, tested? And call 
River Screamer?” (Page 30.) 

Ball & O'Brien report the folic/ 
ing story casualty: In the old dzs 
there was a bounty offered for h 
caught roaming the Pittsburgh stre s 
The collaborators tried to open < 
story with the incident, but it die ’I 
fit. Then they pushed it back to 
middle. Finally it had to go ct 
“We’re holding it for future relj- 
ence,” they say, “for more old Pi y 
burghering.” 


This week's covert Little Girl Blc 
ing Dandelion. Ariane Beigneux, vioi 
painted the melancholy miss, is fr 
Roxbury, Connecticut, of French p 
entage, and spent most of her yoi 
life in her uncle’s sculping stuc 
learning to love art. The studio is n^ 
filled with Miss Beigneux’ own paii-^u 
ings. Since fifteen, Miss Beigneux lls 
been studying and winning prizes r 
her work, which include the 1 <1 
Pulitzer prize in painting. During e 
war she made Cont6 portraits of se 
icemen in New York; and in 1945 
painting of a G.I. and his girl aslt| 
on a subway seat won a prize. Sh<£ 
well known for her portraits.. . . 

Ted ShaniA 
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in Original 

Factory-Equipment Choice 


More than 50% of all cars and trucks built during 
the past 10 production years have been factory- 
equipped with AC Spark Plugs. The choice of 
responsible engineers is your assurance of 
utmost reliability and top performance. 

You can continue to have such reliability 
and performance by buying AC—the original 
factory-equipment choice in spark plugs. 


Ajjjj CLIANINC STATION 


J!p IRST IN SERVICE, TOO 

iitlt 

ftflfoitr AC dealer will be glad to check your 
V^park plugs for you , to see that they 
l fire of the right type and Heat Range for 
jJlj today's fuels and driving conditions . 
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W TYPE OF CAR 


• . • with Luxurious Sedan Comfort and Station-Wagon Spaciousness 


lFTlf 

hislai 
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More Usable Sp ace in the ‘Jeep’ 
Station Sedan's all-steel body for par¬ 
cels and luggage . . . accessible from 
interior or through rear doors . . . 
protected from dust and weather. 
You’ll welcome this large, convenient 
load room whether you're packing for 
a trip or only going shoppingr'And if 
you must transport something large, the 
sturdy bottom door can be left open. 



The New W illy s-Over land “6” Engine delivers 
smooth power and surging pickup ... yet it is out¬ 
standing for economy of operation and upkeep. And 
for extra gas mileage, the ‘Jeep' Station Sedan has an 
overdrive which travels the car 42% farther down 
the road for every turn of the engine! 


J*- 



Designed For Driving Ease: 

Better vision all around — you 
see the road right in front of the 
bumper. Independent front- 
wheel suspension levels rough roads. 
Easier to park. You turn in a tenth 
less space than other standard sedans. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 



Really Spacious Inside . . . more hea 
and leg room than you ever had in ordinal 
sedans. Doors are wide and tall, easy t 
enter without knocking off your hat! Lu: 
uriously finished interior, with fabri< 
upholstered seats, two dome lights, armrest 
ashtrays. In every way.. .comfort, distincti\ 
styling and economy . . . the ‘Jeep’ Statio 
Sedan is a grand buy. See it now! 
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IFTING the breakfast tray from 
his lap, Mr. Timberlake Ryan 
set it on the floor beside him. 
len, planting an elbow on his pil- 
v and propping his head in his 
nd, he pulled the blanket up over 
e shoulder and turned to grin at 
/e beside him. “The life of a sloth 
the life for me," he said. He raised 
$ other arm and without turning his 
ad, groped behind him for the table 
the side of the bed. “Radar me in,” 
* said. 

Eve finished a last sip of cotfce and 
rncd to look at the table. “Left," she 
id, and Tim's hand moved to one 
de. “The other way," and his hand, 
levering over the tabletop behind 
m, changed its direction. “Further 
lick,” she said, and his arm extended, 
till more." Tim frowned, and now, 
arly flat on his back again, stretched 
s arm full length. “Drop," said Eve, 
d his groping fingers descended to 
uch and pick up the cigarettes on 
e table behind him. 

Roger," said Tim, and placed a 
garette in his mouth. “Now, radar 
the matches." 

k Here—" Eve took a folder of 
tches from the other table at her 
de of the bed, and handed it to Tim. 
This is easier than radaring." 

“Roger," said Tim, “over," and he 
ghted his cigarette. 

“You'll set the bed on fire." 

“You always say that, but somehow 
always disappoint you.'’ His eyelids 
lowly began to close and the muscles 
round his mouth relaxed so that the 
igarette hung from his lips as though 
t were about to fall. 

“Enjoy yourself," Eve said. “And 
ast. Because it's ten thirty/’ 

Tim opened his eyes. “So what? 
t's Sunday." 

“Yes, but it's time to get up." 

I “Why?" he said. He reached out 
o the wail, tugged at the cord of the 
Venetian blind, and filled the room 
with sun. “Why is it always time to 
get up? You know, that's what's 
wrong with the w'orld—people get up. 
Naturally, then, they're cranky and 
irritable and they go out and start 
wars. That what you're trying to do? 
You want to fight? Want to w'restle?" 

, “Anything to get you out of bed." 
Tim grinned. “That, I assure you, 
ould not be the best method.” 

No, but really, Tim"—Eve shook 
her head, dismissing his remark, and 
frowned—“it's terrible just to lounge 
around and waste the day." She set 
her tray on the floor decisively. “We 
ought to get out and do something." 

“What, for example?" 

“Well, anything. Get outdoors. 
Visit the zoo in Central Park. Or one 
of the museums or something.” 

Tim turned to lie flat on his back, 
drew' up his knees, and blew a jet of 
smoke at the ceiling. “You’ve just 
convinced me," he said, “that the 
smartest thing 1 can do is stay in bed 
till Monday morning.” 

“Well, you suggest something 
then." 

“What about shooting some pool? 
At the Paradise Billiard Parlor on 
Third Avenue, ladies invited/’ 

“J know!” Eve sat up, suddenly ex¬ 
cited. “I knew there was something. 
Helen Beardsley is having a cocktail 
party. This afternoon. She said to 
drop in if we could. Tim. let’s go!” 

(Continued on page 40,) 


‘Quality of evening light/” Eve said, 
after she had studied the design 
of the puzzle, “Eleven letters. It’s 
crepuscular. They always use that” 
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BREAKFAST IN L 


BY JACK FINNEY 


Granted that Timberlake Ryan’s lovely wife was 
dynamite, he still wasn’t going to get up. Because 
the way he was fixed, dynamite couldn’t move him 


ILLUSTRATED BY MARIO COOPER 
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PHOTOGRAPHS FROM BUREAU Of RECLAMATION 


The spillways of the Roosevelt Dam on the Salt River in Arizona roared with the overflow in the spring of 1941, before the Southwest had to face a water shortage 


lispi 


The water shortage is spreading like a creeping paralysis. We 
are using up our underground supply faster than nature can re¬ 
plenish it. The Middle West and industrial East are feeling the 
pinch but in the semiarid Southwest the trouble is coming to a head 


Good wells are hard to find. Only a dribble comes from this one at Fairfield, Calif. 



ARE WE SHORF 


R ichard haman, a 

rancher, walked out of the 
Nevada state engineer’s of¬ 
fice recently with a legal claim to 
“full possession and rights thereof” 
of water in the clouds over his ranch. 
Moisture is scarce and he intends to 
milk the clouds whenever they ap¬ 
pear, by dropping ice pellets into 
them, and he wants no ornery neigh¬ 
bor miles down the road getting pos¬ 
sessive with the Haman air lake. 

At Los Angeles, County Supervisor 
Raymond V. Darby asks the Califor¬ 
nia legislature to put up $1,000,000 
for ideas on how to get sweet water 
from the sea, cheap. The legislature 
appropriates no money, but ideas 
pour in from drought-conscious citi¬ 
zens anyway. One of them: Hoist the 
Palomar Observatory’s $6,000,000 Big 
Eye out over the Pacific and harness 
the sun's rays for the heating and dis¬ 
tillation of ocean water. 

These characteristic American she¬ 


nanigans provide the lighter side to a 
grim predicament. Large chunks of 
our country are running out of water. 
Drought is creating havoc in the 
Southwest. But drought is only partly 
to blame. 

At Sacramento, California, a news¬ 
paper puts a black border on its 
weather news, in mourning over the 
situation. The item says, “No rain 
for 42 days. No rain today or tomor¬ 
row.” 

Townsfolk in Santa Barbara, forced 
to ration water, rename their city Sa¬ 
hara Barbara. The well-to-do import 
water by tank truck to save their 
lawns, and pay $40 per two-hour wet¬ 
ting. A committee of vigilantes checks 
water meters for water hogging. 

In California’s fruitful Central Val¬ 
ley dairy farmers slaughter their cows, 
and cattlemen send steers out of the 
state by the thousand. No pasture. 
Beekeepers ship out their bees. No 
flowers. 
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This picture of the same dam, taken in the fall of 1946, indicates the tremendous difference in the water supply available to 


Phoenix area's irrigation system 


HF WATER? 


In Arizona, and in California’s Im¬ 
perial Valley, the deadline has arrived. 

Confronted with this nightmare of 
failing water California and Arizona 
are waging their own cold war over 
the Southwest’s last big water hole, the 
Colorado River. Prodded by West¬ 
erners, Congress has authorized $4,- 
350,000,000 to dam and divert river 
waters to thirsting acres, and is being 
urged to vote another billion. 

Surprised that water can be an ex¬ 
hausted resource? You shouldn’t be. 
In the Texas Panhandle, as in Califor¬ 
nia and Arizona, in the Dakota plains, 
and even in such Eastern communities 
as Cincinnati, Louisville and Brook¬ 
lyn, men are learning a sobering les¬ 
son. Like oil and coal you can take 
water out of the ground faster than 
nature can put it back. 

At Phoenix and Tucson in Arizona, 
and the irrigated lands around and 
about, men don’t talk about war with 
(Continued on page 14) 


Orchard, near the a-building Friant-Kem Canal, abandoned when water gave out 


But drought, even as war and pes- 
of tilence, must pass. The kind of wa¬ 
le;. ter shortage many communities face 
he has nothing to do with drought. Far 
tly from passing, the shortage is, as 
one alarmed geologist described it, 
is- “spreading like a creeping paralysis.” 
iu We are using up our underground wa- 
he ter faster than nature can replenish it. 
q ' Stored by years of rainfall it has be¬ 
come in some areas an exhausted re¬ 
source. Chalk it up to overpumping, 
d We are also running out of surface 
]• water—our rivers and lakes. Blame 
rt overpopulation. 

In the Southwest some experts are 
already reckoning the day when the 
s last newcomer will cross the Rockies 
heading west, because there will no 
longer be enough water for all. Some 
,| engineers in Los Angeles have even 
: set the deadline—1968. This is only 
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THE FLIGHT 




BY WILLIAM BRANDON 


^^|HE offering was a sonata for 
^1 * piano and cello. A girl in an 
iridescent dress played the 
tano and a youth with bushy red hair 
layed the cello. The cellist bounced 
is Brahms, suggesting surreptitious 
essions of jam. The pianist waved her 
ands in a gentle, graceful way that 
ras almost hypnotic. Her hands 
ecame two gliding ballet dancers ab- 
nrbcd in their own floating leaps, con- 
^mptuous of the tempo. The cellist 
letired after the duet and the pianist 
|oncluded with Liszt’s pyrotechnic La 
"ampanella, very noisy. Andrew for¬ 
got the music in watching her hands. 

There was applause and the artists 
towed their way through folding 
*oors. A fat woman wearing pink- 
L immed glasses and a corona of little 
golden curls stood up and said, “Now, 
before we have sherry, I want to tell 
you that the next concert is scheduled 
or the third of November. I’m es¬ 
pecially pleased to see more under¬ 
graduates here tonight. We don't want 
f ithe Jordan Friends of Music degen¬ 
erating into another faculty club. We 
do want everyone on campus who 
vould enjoy these evenings to join us. 
'It’s a simple matter of paying dues of 
five dollars to the secretary, and, of 
course, the more dollars the more con¬ 
certs.” 

‘Let’s be big and skip the sherry,” 
Nora said in Andrew’s ear. They got 
up and Andrew’s folding chair fell 
down with a crash. The fat woman 
stopped them and said, “Dear Mr. 
Bent!” 

‘Dear Miss McDarmott,” Andrew 
said. Miss McDarmott's round nose 
wrinkled as she subtly tested the air 
for liquor on his breath. She said, 
“Did you bring one of the little under¬ 
graduates? So nice.” She beamed 
upon Nora. She said v “Aren't you 
Miss Stevens? Of course you are, 
you're one of my juniors. You will 
congratulate our gifted people of the 
evening before you go?” Nora and 
Andrew smirked and mumbled and 
drifted away. They edged out of the 
room and left the deanery by a side 
door. 

Nora said, “Everyone thought you 
were drunk.” 

Andrew swung her around and 
lifted her off the ground and kissed 
her. “What the hell were we doing 
there?” 

“I don’t know. Miss McDarmott 
took a dim view of you, anyway.” She 
got her breath and said, “There’s lip¬ 
stick on you.” 

“Let’s go someplace,” Andrew said. 

They walked on. They came to 
Nora’s convertible and Nora got in 
and said, “You drive.” Andrew started 
the engine and switched on the lights. 
She gazed at him in the panel glow. 
She said, “I’d like to go and tell some¬ 
one.” 

“Who?” 

“John.” 

He backed the car out of the 
deanery drive and turned around and 


drove down the campus street to 
Jordan Avenue. 

“It might be kind of grim,” Nora 
said. 

“I don’t think so.” » 

“He likes you.” 

“I wasn't thinking of that. I was 
thinking that he knows you.” 

“I’m not sure,” Nora said. “He's 
so sort of indecisive. He's so much 
wrapped up with his indecision that 
he never really thinks of anything else. 
I suppose he’ll always be that way.” 

“He marches with an army.” 

“But I do want to tell him. He won’t 
take the view everyone else will take, 
at least.” 

Andrew smiled. “No, he won’t.” 

John Reeve had a'fine, impressive 
mind, Andrew thought. His trick 
was to make the conventional conclu¬ 
sions of the day sound like his own 
ideas. Consequently he was listened 
to with respect. Dean McDarmott 
had a fine mind too, but she kept it 
smothered in curls and c the deanery, 
and if it pleased her to look like a re¬ 
tired chorus girl she could look like a 
retired chorus girl, for she was not 
only a dean but dean of Jordan, the 
women’s college that of all women’s 
colleges had been the last to drop the 
word “seminary” from its name. Dean 
McDarmott had a fine solid mind and 
Dr. Drew, the head of Andrew’s Eng¬ 
lish Literature department, had a fine 
twisted mind, but of them all John 
Reeve had the finest acrobatic mind, 
a dancing mind, while Andrew had 
nothing but feeling, no mind at all, 
only feeling and Nora. 

“You’re grinning like a baboon.” 

“This is the day,” Andrew said. 

W HEN the car was parked, they 
went into John’s apartment 
house of neat squared stone and up 
two wide flights of stairs to John’s flat. 
John called from his bedroom, “Hi, 
have a drink.” He came out to meet 
them in his shirt sleeves, knotting a tie. 

“Andy and I are going to be 
married,” Nora said. 

John looked from one to the other 
of them. He said, “You’ve got it 
strung on banners.” He had a small 
face and a small narrow body but he 
was handsome when he smiled. His 
smile was frank and honest and engag¬ 
ing. He was ten years younger than 
Andrew and not much older than 
Nora, and his boyish smile was the 
badge of his age. He smiled at 
Andrew. He said, “You slob,” and 
shook hands. 

“We only wanted to tell you,” Nora 
said. 

John turned and left the room. After 
a few minutes he returned with three 
glasses and a bottle. He said. “Let 
me make a toast that reality is only 
relative. It doesn't seem real to me. 
How are you going to do it?” 

“We’ll drive down to Maryland on 
Saturday,” Andrew said. 

“What about your people?” John 
said, looking at Nora. 


“They won’t be able to do too much 
after it’s over.” 

“You won’t tell them first?” 

“Gosh, no.” 

“I don’t know about that.” 

“Don’t be silly. They’d make an 
awful scene. They’d try to have the 
police stop me.” 

“You’re starting on the wrong foot 
this way.” 

“You sound like Miss McDarmott.” 

“You haven’t talked to her, have 
you?” 

“I mean you sound the way she’d 
sound if I did tell her.” 

“She’s sharp. She sees more than 
you think.” 

“Well,” Andrew said, “we’d better 

“I’m sorry,” John said. “I was try¬ 
ing to be honest. What do you want 
me to do. tell you I think it’s wonder¬ 
ful? I think it’s a hell of a mistake.” 

“You haven’t talked like this be¬ 
fore,” Nora said. 

“I haven't had any excuse to talk 
like this before. I said I loved you,” 
John said directly. His eyes were 
clenched up and very bright. “So this 
is sour grapes. Don’t pay any atten¬ 
tion to it.” 

Andrew went into the kitchen and 
poured some water in his whisky. He 
came back to the living room and sat 
down on the couch. He was a quiet, 
rangy man, with graying sandy hair 
and an angular face, country features, 
wide cheekbones, jutting brow ridges 
and a long jaw. He felt that he looked 
old and slow and stupid beside John 
Reeve. 

“You don’t understand,” Nora 
said. 

“I understand you’re infatuated,” 
John said. 

“No, we love each other.” 

Andrew watched Nora's face. She 
was slender and dark and self-pos¬ 
sessed, attractive enough; any girl of 
nineteen is pretty. He thought she 
was beautiful. Her skin was delicate 
and she had the softest eyes in the 
world. Andrew thought that anyone 
catching her glance would look twice 
at her and then wish to speak to her. 
When Andrew watched her a mask 
slid off his features and he looked al¬ 
together different. He was aware of 
this and was not self-conscious but 
instead rather pleased that it should 
be so. 

She was wearing a red suit with a 
white ruffle at her throat. Her dark 
hair was long and soft and fell 
freely, in waves to her shoulders. 
She was quite intent. Andrew believed 
that he knew every expression of her 
body and inflection of her voice as he 
knew his own. He had never seen 
her before this fall but he believed 
that an absolute familiarity existed 
between them, as between a right 
hand and a left hand. It had nothing 
to do with reason, but was nearer to 
faith. He had once, when he was 
Nora’s age, been earnestly concerned 
with the intellectual meaning of such 


concepts as faith and love. But he 
thought now that both were strangers 
to logic and that an intellectual mean¬ 
ing was of no importance. Love was 
the one quick look any life could get 
at the eternal. He remembered some¬ 
thing from some medieval verse, but 
he couldn’t recall the words. 

“Sure, I remember,” John said. 
“You came together over didactic 
poetry. You told me. You read 
Lucretius. Life is a mote of dust in 
a ray of sunlight. Nothing can stop 
its downward fall but it can swerve 
and join its path to another’s. It’s 
only a little thing and it only has that 
one instant that passes and is just as 
gone as if it had never been. What 
do you want, anyway?” 

Nora said, nothing. Andrew saw 
that John had succeeded in making 
her angry. 

“You want to be together,” John 
said. “This is a great thing. You’ll 
. wind up in five years with your head 
in the oven and the gas turned on. 
That’s romance.” 

Andrew got up and said gently, 
“ShuUip, John.” 

J OHN ignored him. He stood up 
straight before Nora. He was a 
trifle shorter than she. He smiled sud¬ 
denly and thrust out his hands and 
clasped hers. 

He said, “Okay, I’m a sorehead. But 
I’ve been trying to give you a sample 
of what you’re going to get from ev¬ 
eryone you know. They won’t say it 
but they’ll think it. You’d better get 
used to it. They’ll think Andy’s after 
your dough and they'll think you're 
an adolescent simpleton. They’ll make 
book on how long it’ll last. I’m try¬ 
ing to say that no one will exactly wish 
you well. You need to get into condi¬ 
tion. You need to be untouchable. 
You’re not so sure of yourself now or 
it wouldn’t bother you when I tell you 
what I think.” 

“We don’t want to fight what every¬ 
one thinks.” 

. “That's tough. You’ll have to.” 

“We’re going away. We're going to 
sail on a coastwise steamer Saturday 
night.” 

“You’re kidding.” 

“It’s all arranged.” 

“Where to, Tahiti?” 

“We don’t know. Andy spent a 
year on one of the Florida keys. We 
might go there.” 

John turned to Andrew. “You’re 
going to walk out on the college, like 
that?” 

“The college won’t miss me.” 

“It'll make it good when you want 
to get another job someplace.” 

“He won’t want to,” Nora said. 
John said, “Who’ll get up the gro¬ 
cery bill, your father?” 

“He doesn't need to. I’ve got some 
money of my own.” She smiled. An¬ 
drew felt the warmth of it. He was 
able to look placidly at John’s blink¬ 
ing eyes and feel no embarrassment. 
(Continued on page 19) 




In a way, it was his first love—and, in a way, it was his last chance 
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BY GEORGE CREEL 

The stewardship of General Mac- 
Arthur in Japan, since the close of 
World War II, is reviewed in an inter¬ 
view with a Collier’s correspondent 

RADIOED FROM TOKYO 


I F GENERAL DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 
were a Presidential candidate in Japan his 
victory would be certain, for not even Hiro- 
hito could give him any real competition. 

Entering the prostrate country as a dreaded con¬ 
queror, he is now hailed as a liberator, the hope of 
unhappy millions. Common reference to him as 
“the man behind the bamboo screen’ 1 (meaning the 
source of all light, strength and wisdom) is a tribute 
formerly paid only to emperors. His rare public 
appearances are events, and crowds wait before the 
doors of his office building for a fleeting glimpse. 
Most high officials are no less admiring than the 
masses. Prime Minister Ashida, in the course of a 
long interview, spent most of the time in grateful 
praise of the general. 

In an afternoon of talk with the leaders of every 
major political party, only the lone Communist 
sounded a note of dissent. 

Strangely enough, especially in view of the agita¬ 
tion of various Presidential aspirants, the Supreme 
Commander has never considered himself a candi¬ 
date. As he sees it, all that his announcement did 
was to make clear his readiness for continuous pub¬ 
lic service. 

Ardent supporters, fearful that eleven years of 
absence have made him a legendary figure, urged 
him to arrange a trip to the United States, confident 
of a triumphal transcontinental tour. He refused 
and will continue to refuse. If commanded to re¬ 
port in Washington, he will fly there directly and 
return as quickly, avoiding fanfare. Lacking any 
peremptory summons, he will stay on the job in 
Tokyo. 

He will remain there because he regards the 
Soviet Union as the implacable enemy of democ¬ 
racy and believes implicitly that, just as years of ap¬ 
peasement have fed Russian arrogance, so is a stern 
stand the one and only way to check the Red men¬ 
ace and avert the danger of war. 

MacArthur gave early expression to his belief 
that, since American arms had defeated Japan, 
America should and must have full authority over 
postsurrender policies. At the Moscow Conference 
in December, 1945, however, a Japanese control 
plan was adopted that made the United States one 
of eleven nations on a Far Eastern Commission. An 
Allied Council, with Russia, China, the British 
Commonwealth and the United States as members, 
was created to sit in Tokyo as an advisory body to 
Supreme Commander for Allied Powers. 

The Supreme Commander States His Case 

In a sharp statement, MacArthur let it be known 
that he had never received any communication or 
information from the conference during its session 
and did not know that Japan was being discussed 
until so informed by the daily press. Still more 
curtly, he stated that he had no iota of responsi¬ 
bility for the decisions made there. Nor was that 
the end of it, for when Russia demanded the island 
of Hokkaido as an independent occupational zone, 
SCAP turned down the request with icy finality. 
Out of this and various linked happenings, there 
comes the conviction that a major motive behind 
the MacArthur announcements is a supreme belief 
in his competence to handle Russian relations. 

Aside from the implications with respect to the 
Soviet Union and his uncompromising insistence 
that Communism is no less totalitarian than Nazism 
and Fascism, nothing definite is known as to Mac- 
Arthur’s views on either foreign or domestic policy. 

His determination to maintain silence proceeds 
in some degree from the War Department’s prohi¬ 
bition against political activity but even more from 
a belief that his record in Japan affords full oppor¬ 
tunity for the American people to judge him both 
as to capacity and ideology. 

For two and a half years, he has been rebuilding 
a defeated, demoralized and disorganized nation, 
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prooting ancient traditions and directing the lives 
id thoughts of 80,000,000 persons along new lines. 
|ivery step in the process has called for the disclo- 
jre of his concepts of government and complete 
tpression of his political, social and economic phi¬ 
losophy. What need for words when deeds are sub¬ 
mitted for judgment? 

Not even MacArthur's severest critics minimize 
lie magnitude of the task that faced him when he 
et up his government in Tokyo after the formal 
[urrender of September 2, 1945. The mere business 
<f ground clearing was a gigantic undertaking in 
tself, involving the disarming, demobilizing and 
iisposing of 4,000,000 Japanese soldiers in the home 
Islands and 2,500,000 abroad, the return of 2,000,- 
Japanese civilians from overseas and the repa¬ 
ration of 1,000,000 Allied nationals. Then came 
be disarmament and demilitarization of Japan and 
he 100 per cent permanent destruction of the coun¬ 
try's war potential. 

All of these things were done in less than a year 
and without the firing of a shot. Moreover, the rec¬ 
ord of the army of occupation has been almost en¬ 
tirely unshamed by scandal. As a result of fair 
treatment for a defeated people, fully expectant of 
j brutality and terrorism, it has been possible to re¬ 
duce the occupying force to 140,000 from a high 
of 400,000. 

Undesirable Elements Are Eliminated 


Under explicit directives from Washington, 
ISCAP’s next order of business was to purge from 
public office, public life, industry, commerce, 
finance and agriculture, all persons who had been 
active exponents of militant nationalism and ag- 
’ gression, to suppress all ultranationalistic, terroristic 
or secret patriotic societies, to dissolve immediately 
' and permanently all industrial and financial mo¬ 
nopolies and other large concentrations of private 
business control, to close if necessary all labora¬ 
tories and research institutes, to rid both religion 
and education of feudal characteristics. 

Here were powers that gave Mac Arthur the right 
to turn the land into one vast prison cell. Instead of 
that, he has chosen to put all emphasis on the pre¬ 
ventative rather than the punitive. Of the millions 
screened, only some 250,000 have been arraigned, 
and in every case the accused was acquainted with 
the charges and given the right to present counter¬ 
evidence and file appeals. At this writing, the purge 
has been virtually completed, and the number 
either removed or barred is 223,373. 

The cleansing of Japan's public life went hand in 
hand with the dissolution of the industrial and finan¬ 
cial oligarchy that permitted oppression and exploi¬ 
tation at home and promoted aggression and 
spoilation abroad. For years the economic life of 
the country had been controlled by the corporate 
and personal interests of 14 great families, working 
closely with the militarists. To destroy the struc¬ 
ture in its entirety meant chaos, and so SCAP broke 
up the monopolistic combines into competing units, 
bringing into existence widespread ownership of 
the instruments of production and trade. 

With the purges in smooth operation, Mac Arthur 
turned to an inspection of the Japanese government. 
What he saw was a highly centralized police state 
without even pretense of local rule. A thought- 
control system had its spies in every home. Every 
prison was crowded with political offenders and, 
while the Diet was bicameral, the veto powers of the 
peers made the House of Representatives a joke. 

On October 4, 1945, therefore, the Supreme Com¬ 
mander took the bold step of proclaiming a civil- 
liberties bill that ended totalitarianism, giving 
Japanese the right of free speech, free press, free¬ 
dom of religion and free assembly. Shinto was di¬ 
vorced from the state and, after being cleansed of 
its ultranationalistic and militaristic dogma, allowed 
to take its place with other religious sects. Some 
5,000 political prisoners were released, many of 
them Communists; equal suffrage was declared and 
the voting age reduced from 25 to 20. The right of 
labor to organize and bargain collectively was rec¬ 
ognized, and an end was put to licensed prostitution 
and the binding of girls to brothels by contract. 

If there had been any doubt as to MacArthur's 
intent to work for the democratization of Japan and 
the development of civil authorities that would 
lessen the need of military controls, it would have 
been removed by his next step. Rather than use 
fiat to get rid of the reactionary Diet, a carry-over 
from the Tojo regime, he called an election for April 
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U.S. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS 


General and Mrs. MacArthur (center) help celebrate King George’s birthday at the British Embassy in 
Tokyo. (Left) Lieutenant General C. H. Gairdner of the United Kingdom, Lieutenant General Robert 
L. Eichelberger, U.S.A. (Right) Sir A. D. F. Gascoigne, head of the United Kingdom Liaison Mission 


10, 1946. Few voices were raised in approval, ma¬ 
jority opinion protesting it as premature and unwise, 
opening the doors to a return of the propertied 
gangs or else to the Communists. 

The election was duly held and when the ballots 
were counted it was found that out of 36,000,000 
registrants, 27,000,000 had voted, and approximately 
one million more women than men. The Commu¬ 
nists, who had expected to win a sizable number of 
seats in the Diet, elected only one. The freedom and 
honesty of the election were generally admitted. 

MacArthur then pressed for a new constitution, 
and November witnessed its adoption—a remark¬ 
able and well-nigh incredible document, for, in the 
preamble, war is renounced as a sovereign right, 
force is disavowed as a means of settling interna¬ 
tional disputes, and the nation pledges itself never 
to retain a war potential. 

Barging ahead, peers and the peerage are 
wiped out, with only the emperor and his immedi¬ 
ate household permitted to retain titles. A bicame¬ 
ral legislature is maintained, consisting of House of 


Councilors and a House of Representatives, but the 
Upper Chamber is that in name only and action of 
the councilors can be overruled by a two-thirds vote 
of the representatives. If the lower body passes a 
resolution of no confidence, the Cabinet falls. An 
independent judiciary is set up, with a Supreme 
Court and various inferior courts and the guarantee 
of trial by jury. 

Greatest change of all, however, is with respect to 
the status of the emperor, for the constitution does 
away with his traditional divinity, setting him down 
merely as the symbol of the state and the unity of 
the people, deriving his position from the will of the 
people with whom resides sovereign power. Under 
pressure from SCAP, a second election was held in 
April, 1947, and again more than 72 per cent of the 
population went to the polls, the women making an 
equal showing with men. As before, the Commu¬ 
nists made a pitiful showing. 

MacArthur proceeded to press for the speedier 
rehabilitation of Japan's economic life, although 
Washington’s directive (Continued on page 56) 
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CONTINUING THE STORY OF 
A SINISTER CONSPIRACY 


The Story: 

Sir Denis Nayland Smith, famous in¬ 
vestigator from Scotland Yard, is in this 
country helping the F.B.I. to protect Dr. 
Morris Craig’s vital scientific secret 
from the plague of international spies 
that has descended on New York—and 
from the clutches of the notorious Dr. 
Fu Manchu, archcriminal, and world 
outlaw. 

Craig is about to complete the con¬ 
struction of a device which will harness 
the tremendous power in the layers of 
ultraviolet rays far above the earth’s 
ionosphere. The disintegrating power of 
this device would put its possessor in a 
position to stop, or win, any future war. 

Nayland Smith realizes that Camille 
Navarre, Craig’s beautiful secretary, is 
playing some sort of double game, but 


says nothing to Craig of this. Michael 
Frobisher, president of the Huston 
Electric Corporation and Craig’s finan¬ 
cial backer, complains that he is being 
followed by Orientals, and that his coun¬ 
try home, Falling Waters, has been 
broken into. 

Mrs. Michael Frobisher, being 
treated by the famed Viennese psychia¬ 
trist, Professor Hoffmeyer, is unaware 
that the “professor” is actually Dr. Fu 
Manchu, who has abducted the real Pro¬ 
fessor Hoffmeyer and assumed his physi¬ 
cal and professional identity. 

Agents of Fu Manchu are covering 
every move that Craig and Smith make, 
and Craig has finally become aware of 
the overwhelming potential for evil that 
his machine possesses. 


II 

RAIG studied his nearly fin¬ 
ished diagram with new doubt 
—almost with distaste. In the 
blind race for domination, many gov¬ 
ernments, including, according to 
Nayland Smith, that of Great Britain, 
watched every step of his experiments. 
And Dr. Fu Manchu was watching. 
The Huston Electric Corporation was 
not to be left in undisputed possession 
of this new source of power. 

Assuming that these unknown 
watchers failed to solve the secret, and 
that Washington didn’t intervene, 
what did Michael Frobisher intend to 
do with it? 

For that matter what did he, Morris 
Craig, intend to do with it? 

He had to admit to himself that he 
had never given a thought to possible 
applications of the monstrous force 
he had harnessed. 

Brushing back that obstinate fore¬ 
lock, he dismissed these nonproduc¬ 
tive, disturbing ideas and sat down to 
read two letters which Camille Na¬ 


varre had left to be signed. But other 
diversion intruded. 

A pair of black-rimmed glasses lay 
on the desk. He knew they were Ca¬ 
mille's—and he was surprised that 
she had not missed them. 

He had often wondered what de¬ 
fect marred those beautiful eyes, and 
so he removed his own glasses and put 
hers on. Craig's sight was good, and 
his own lenses magnified only very 
slightly. 

But Camille’s didn’t magnify at all! 
He satisfied himself that they were, in 
fact, nothing but plain glass. He 
signed the letters and pressed a button. 

Camille entered composedly and 
crossed to the desk. 

“It was so stupid of me. Dr. Craig,” 
she said. “I must have left my glasses 
here when I brought the letters.” 

Craig looked up at her. Yes, she 
had glorious eyes. He thought they 
were very deep blue, but they seemed 
to change in sympathy with her 
thoughts or emotions. Their evasive 
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color reminded him of the Mediter¬ 
ranean under scudding clouds. 

She met his glance for a moment 
and then turned aside, taking up the 
typed pages, and the black-i immed 
glasses. 

“That last cylinder was rather 
scratchy, and there are one or two 
words I’m uncertain about.” 

But Craig continued to look at her. 

“Why wear those things at all?” he 
inquired. “You wouldn t miss ’em. 

“What do you mean. Dr. Craig?” 

“Why wear two bits of plain glass 
in front of such lovely optics?” 

C AMILLE hesitated. She had not 
been prepared for this discovery, 
and her heart was beating very last. 

“I suppose it must seem strange. I 
know they don’t magnify. But some¬ 
how they help me to concentrate.” 

“Avoid concentration.” Craig ad¬ 
vised. “I greatly prefer you when 
you're relaxing. I have looked over 
the letter—” 
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“1 did my best with it.” 

“Your best is perfection. Exactly 
what 1 said, and stickily technical.” 
He looked up at her with frank ad¬ 
miration. “Your scientific equipment 
is marvelous.” 

Camille veiled her eyes. She had 
long lashes which Craig felt sure were 
her own. 

But all she said was, “Thank you, 
Dr. Craig.” 

Carrying the signed letters and her 
glasses she moved away. Craig turned 
and looked after the trim figure. 

“Slip out now,” he advised, “for a 
plate of wholesome fodder. You stick 
it too closely. So long as you can 
give me an hour from ten to eleven, 
all’s well in a beautiful world.” 

“Perhaps l may go out—although 
I’m really not hungry.” 

She went into her room and closed 
the door. For a long time she sat 
there, the useless glasses in her hand, 
staring straight before her. ... He 
was so kind, so delicately sympathetic. 


She was at the end of endurance. The 
eves grew larger—merged—became 
a still sea in which she was drowning 


He almost apologized when he had to 
give orders, masking them under that 
affected speech which led many peo¬ 
ple to think him light-minded, but 
which had never deceived Camille. 

Of course he was brilliantly clever. 
One day the people of the world 
would wake up to find a new genius 
come among them. 

He was so clever that she found it 
hard to believe he had really accepted 
her explanation. It was only postpon¬ 
ing the evil hour. Camille had never, 
before that day, met Sir Denis Nay- 
land Smith, but his reputation made 
discovery certain. 

M EANWHILE, Craig was tidying 
up prior to going out to join 
Smith. He arranged pencils, ink and 
like impedimenta in some sort of or¬ 
der. The board to which the plan was 
pinned he lifted from its place and 
carried across the office. Before a 
large safe he set it down, pulled out 
a key ring, manipulated the dial and 
unlocked the safe. 

He placed the plan inside and re¬ 
locked the steel door. 

He returned to his desk and pressed 
a button on the switchboard. 

“Laboratory,” said a tired voice. 
“Regan speaking.” 

“Lm cutting out for some dinner, 
Regan. Anything you want to see me 
about before 1 go?” 

“Nothing, Doctor.” 

“Right. Back around ten.” 

He stood up—then remained quite 
still for a moment, listening. 

The sound of a short, harsh cough, 
like that of a dog who has swallowed 
a fragment of bone, had reached him. 

Crossing, he opened the office door 
and looked out. The landing was 
empty. “Sam!” he called. 

Sam appeared from somewhere, 
chewing industriously. 

“Yes, boss?” 

“Did you cough?” 

“Me? No, sir. Why?” 

“Thought I heard someone cough¬ 
ing. Stand by. I want you to come 
along with me in a minute.” 

Craig returned, took his jacket from 
a hook and put it on. He called Re¬ 
gan from the laboratory, borrowed 
his key, then left to join Smith. . . . 

“It may be best,” said Nayland 
Smith, “if we dine in the restaurant 
here. I expect calls, too.” 

“Must say I’ll breathe more freely,” 
Craig admitted. “1 never expected to 
slink around New York as if crossing 
enemy territory. What news of Mo¬ 
reno?” 

Smith knocked ash from his pipe 
with unusual care. “1 went there after 
leaving you. His wife had been sent 
for. Nice kid, very young. Only 
married six months. This Maddison 
Lowe is probably the ace man in his 
province, but he’s beaten this time. ’ 
“Have they identified the stuff 
used?” 

“No. It’s nothing on the order of 
curare. And there are no tetanus 
symptoms. He’s just completely un¬ 
conscious, and slowly dying. I sup¬ 
pose I should feel indebted to Dr. Fu 
Manchu, lt*s evidently a painless 
death.” 

“Good God, Smith! It isn't hu¬ 
man.” 

“You are not the first to doubt that 
Dr. Fu Manchu is human, in the gen¬ 
erally accepted sense of the word. Cer¬ 
tainly, he has long outlived man’s 


normal span. He claims to have mas¬ 
tered the secret of prolonging life.” 

“Do you believe it?” 

“1 can't doubt it. He was elderly 
when 1 first set eyes on him, in a 
Burmese forest. He nearly did for 
me then—using the same method. 
And that was more years ago than I 
care to count.” 

“Good heavens! How old is he?” 
“God knows. Come on. Let’s get 
some dinner. We have a lot to talk 
about.” . . . 

While Morris Craig attacked a 
honeydew melon, Smith watched him 
covertly. “Highly attractive girl, that 
secretary of yours,” he said. 

Craig looked up. “Quite agree. 
Highly competent, too.” 

“Remarkable hair.” 

“Ah, you noticed it! Pity she hides 
it like that.” 

“Hides her eyes, too,” said Smith 
dryly. 

But Craig did not reply. For some 
obscure reason he iound himself won¬ 
dering who could have coughed in the 
ollkc just before he left. 

“The devil of it is, Craig,” Nayland 
Smith was saying, “that Fu Manchu is 
no common criminal.” 

“Evidently.” 

“He doesn't work for personal gain. 
He's a sort of crank> idealist. The 
force which Dr. Fu Manchu can pro¬ 
ject is as dangerous, in its way, as that 
which you have trapped in your labo¬ 
ratory. Five minutes in his company 
would convince you that you stood in 
the presence of a phenomenal charac¬ 
ter.” 

“I believe you. But I don t under¬ 
stand how such a devil can wander 
around New York and escape the 
police!” 

Nayland Smith leaned across the 
table and fixed his steady gaze on 
Craig. 

“Dr. Fu Manchu,” he said, deliber¬ 
ately, “will never be arrested by any 
ordinary policeman. In my opinion, 
the plant on top of the Huston Build¬ 
ing should be smashed to smither¬ 
eens.” His speech became rapid. “It s 
scientific lunatics like you who make 
life perilous. Agents of three gov¬ 
ernments are watching you. 1 may 
manage the agents—but I won t make 
myself responsible for Fu Manchu,” 
Could Morris Craig have seen the 
face of the Chinese doctor at that mo¬ 
ment, he might better have appreci¬ 
ated Nayland Smith's warning. 

I N HIS silk-lined apartment in Pell 
Street, old Huan Tsung was con¬ 
templating the crystal as a Tibetan 
devotee contemplates the Grand 
Lama. Mirrored within it was that 
wonderful face, dominated by the 
blazing green eyes. 

"I am served,” came sibilantly in 
Chinese, “by fools and knaves. We of 
the Seven are pledged to save the 
world from destruction by imbeciles. 
It seems we too are children, and 
blind.” 

Huan Tsung did not speak. The 
cold voice continued. 

“We betray our presence, our pur¬ 
pose and our methods, to the common 
man hunters. Interference now can 
be fatal. But the method employed 
was clumsy. This victim of your 
blundering must not die.” 

“Compassion, Excellency, is an at¬ 
tribute of the weak.” 

The compelling eyes remained fixed 
upon him. 

“Rejoice, then, that I entertain it for 
you, Otherwise you would have 
joined your revered ancestors tonight. 
I am moved by expediency—which is 
(Continued on page 9\) 
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BY JAMES C. DERIEUX 



FOR DISTINGUISH 



S ENATOR ALBEN W. BARKLEY of Ken¬ 
tucky, a Democratic veteran of 35 years in 
the Congress, and Representative Chris¬ 
tian A. Herter of Massachusetts, a Republican 
junior now serving his sixth year, are the 1947 win¬ 
ners of Collier's Congressional Awards for distin¬ 
guished services to the republic. 

At a White House ceremony May 8th—V-E Day, 
and also President Truman’s birthday—these two 
legislators will receive from the President’s hands 
the handsome silver plaques to commemorate their 
high services; and in addition to these tokens Col¬ 
lier’s will make two gifts of $10,000 each to public 
purposes designated by the winners. Announce¬ 
ment of the beneficiaries of the gifts will be made 
at the awards ceremony. 

One of these men was born on a small tobacco 
farm in Kentucky, and knew poverty in his youth. 
He worked his way through college as a janitor. 
The other was born wealthy. He grew up in cul¬ 
tural settings in European and American cities. 


He attended the best of schools. But today these 
two men are nationally and internationally re¬ 
spected. The poor boy and the rich boy have 
traveled different roads toward the same goal of 
achievement in the public service. Both have ar¬ 
rived. That is America. 

This is the third year in which the Collier’s 
awards have been made. Previous winners have 
been Senators Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan 
and Robert M. La Follette, Jr., Wisconsin, and 
Representatives A. S. Mike MonronCy, Oklahoma, 
and Jesse P. Wolcott. Michigan. Under the rules of 
the Congressional Awards Committee no previous 
winners are yet eligible to repeat. 

The purpose of these unique annual awards by 
Collier’s—one to a Senator and one to a Repre¬ 
sentative—is to stimulate thoughtful attention to the 
fundamental role of the Congress in our system of 
government, to emphasize the fact that representa¬ 
tive lawmaking bodies are the symbol and a basic 
necessity for freedom, and to give due and appro¬ 


priate recognition to the work of individual legis¬ 
lators. 

The selections are made by a committee of distin¬ 
guished Americans, the membership of which is 
changed somewhat from year to year. Eric John¬ 
ston is the present chairman. Last year, Chester C. 
Davis was chairman, and the year before that it was 
Owen D. Young. 

The committee does not operate under fixed cri¬ 
teria or rules. Each year it is free to do as it pleases. 
In selecting the winners for 1947, a number of mem¬ 
bers felt that it would be wise to eliminate avow’ed 
Presidential candidates from consideration, lest the 
award be mistaken for a political endorsement. 

Senator Barkley was chosen as Senate winner pri¬ 
marily because of his superb loyalty to the two- 
party system, which he demonstrated continuously 
throughout 1947 despite great intraparty difficul¬ 
ties. He accepted a change in status from majority 
to minority leader without any loss of zeal, without 
a trace of bad temper, and the manner in which he 
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carried on in the interest of party policy and re¬ 
sponsibility won for him increased admiration of 
his colleagues. On domestic matters he forced 
party-line decisions whenever he could, and thus 
helped to clarify the issues on which voters must 
pass in November. But on international matters, 
he strove for bipartisan effectiveness. 

Said committee advisers: “Under conditions that 
would have caused a less determined man to walk 
out and rest, he continued to work for his country 
through his party." . . . “His good temper was. as 
always, a good influence in the Senate.” . . . “His 
ability in rough-anu-ready debate, his remarkable 
capacity to argue powerfully on many and diverse 
issues, and his acceptance of demotion without a 
trace of venom, made him the Grand Old Man of 
the Senate last year. As his position came down, 
he seemed to grow in stature." . . . “By his wisdom, 
humor and moderation, plus his devotion to the sys¬ 
tem, he has strengthened the concept of party re¬ 
sponsibility.” 


Representative Herter was winner in the House 
mainly because of his work in the field of foreign 
affairs. A few years ago the House had only a small 
part in determining this nation's foreign policy. 
But Mr. Herter believes foreign affairs and domes¬ 
tic affairs can no longer be separated, and that the 
House should be in on everything of importance. 

So great was Mr. Herter’s zeal for the House to 
know the full story and meet its full responsibility 
that he proposed the now famous Select Committee 
on Foreign Aid, a group of 17 assorted Representa¬ 
tives, organized them into subgroups, planned de¬ 
tailed on-the-spot studies of European needs, and 
brought the committee home ready to agree on a 
program. This was one of the most influential com¬ 
mittee actions of recent years. 

Here is what several advisory opinions say of 
him: “The changed attitude of many members of 
the House, particularly the conversion of some 
ardent isolationists, can be attributed to Herter.” 
. . . “He enabled the House to prepare itself for its 


new role.” . . . “His knowledge of foreign affairs 
has helped his party steer a clearer course on Euro¬ 
pean relief.” . . . “He showed that a Congressional 
committee can devote itself wholly to the business 
in hand, even when traveling abroad.” 

Alben William Barkley was born in Graves 
County, Kentucky, in 1877, the oldest of eight chil¬ 
dren. His father was a small tobacco farmer and 
Alben was his main helper. 

From Alben's grandmother he heard stories about 
her cousin Adlai Stevenson, Vice-President of the 
United States under Cleveland; and about another 
cousin, James A. “Quinine Jim” McKenzie, a mem¬ 
ber of Congress who put through a bill to remove 
tariff from quinine imports. 

The tobacco farm boy thought that if these two 
cousins could go places in public life maybe he 
could, too. Young Alben signed up at Marvin Col¬ 
lege, then located at Clinton, Kentucky. For live 
years he swept and dusted and shoveled and studied, 
and got his A.B. when he was twenty years old. 

Steppingstones to a Political Career 

Then Barkley read law in the office of Judge 
Bishop, of Paducah. He learned shorthand, became 
a court reporter, and at one time or another studied 
law formally at Emory in Georgia and at the Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia. His first elective office was that 
of prosecuting attorney of McCracken County, 
Kentucky. Next, he was county judge, and then he 
came to the House of Representatives in Washing¬ 
ton where he served 14 years before moving over to 
the Senate, where he has been for the past 21 years, 
as majority leader from 1937 through 1947, and as 
minority leader now. 

Senator Barkley’s wife, whom he married in 1903, 
died last year. He has three children. 

The story of Christian A. Herter does not follow 
traditional lines. His father was a well-to-do Ameri¬ 
can artist, living in Paris when Christian was born 
in 1895. The boy attended French schools, and ac¬ 
quired in those early years the beginnings of his 
understanding of Europe. In 1904 he returned to 
the United States. He attended Browning School in 
New York, and Harvard, where he was graduated 
with honors when he was twenty years old. 

The next year Herter was an attach^ of the Ameri¬ 
can embassy in Berlin. He also served in Brussels, 
in the Department of State in Washington, at the 
Paris Peace Conference, in the European Relief 
Council of which he was executive secretary, and as 
a personal assistant to Secretary of Commerce Her¬ 
bert Hoover. 

In 1931 he was elected to the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, where he continued to 
serve for twelve years, the final five as Speaker. 
Then, in 1942 he was elected a member of the na¬ 
tional House of Representatives, where he is now in 
his third term. 

Why has this man, wealthy from birth, worked 
so hard? The deep reason is that Christian Herter 
was rejected as physically unfit for service in World 
War I. That hurt. His brother, Everit Herter, was 
killed in action. , 

Christian Herter had to do something to satisfy 
his own desire to serve, and to carry on as best he 
could for his brother. And so he has driven himself 
to use fully his naturally fine ability, and his rich 
experience. 

Mr. Herter married Miss Mary Caroline Pratt in 
1917. They have four children. 

In the course of its studies of 1947 legislation and 
legislators, the Collier's Congressional Awards 
Committee conducted advisory polls of Washing¬ 
ton reporters, editors and commentators; and of 
newspaper editors in every state. 

The Washington newsmen suggested 20 Senators 
and 21 Representatives for consideration. The five 
Senators receiving most support in this poll were: 
Barkley, Flanders, Ives. Taft and Tobey. The five 
top Representatives: Dirksen, Eaton, Halleck, Her¬ 
ter and Joe Martin. (Arrangements of names are 
alphabetical.) 

Two hundred and forty-four newspaper editors 
put forward the names of 38 Senators and 51 Rep¬ 
resentatives. The top five Senators in this poll were: 
Barkley, Byrd, Flanders, Morse and Taft. The 
House favorites were: Halleck, Hartley, Herter, 
Knutson and Speaker Martin. ★★★ 
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When Arthur Schwartz starter 
work on his new show, abou L e di 
all he had was an idea and i jet '"" 1 
title purchased from Join 
Gunther—Inside U.S.A. Nom! ^ c m 
he has Bea Lillie and a hiuin* 
musical comedy on Broadwa) ^ ® 
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I HE new musical show, 
side U.S.A., came into being 1 




T „..... 

because of its producer’s na¬ 
ivete. Arthur Schwartz is a cosmopo¬ 
lite who probably knows whether a 
white tie is de rigueur at Les Ambas- 
sadeurs in Paris, but his knowledge oh ^ [ 
what lies between the two coastal 


ilnca 


ranges of his native country is, to say 5 : 
the least, vague. 

In the twenty years he has been 
composing hit songs and producing 
successful pictures, he has commuted 
between Broadway and Hollywood. 

On these cross-country errands he 
gained his chief firsthand knowledge 
of the great American midlands while 
changing trains in Chicago. Last June, 
for the first time, he drove across the 
country. He drove slowly, in wide- • Jr J c ' 
eyed wonderment. By the time he ar- M e 
rived in New York he was popeyed, 


£&0Q. 

byioj 

;tflce 


but not speechless. You'd have 
thought he’d just discovered the lost 
Atlantis. 

Arthur Schwartz is one of the few 
men who was born twice; the first 
time in Brooklyn, 1900 (Who’s Who 
in America), and the second time in 
Newark (Who’s Who in the Theater). 
Any man who road-shows his own 
birth is obviously a born showman. 
And just as obviously, his reaction to 
his first encounter with the country at 
large was to do a show about it. 

He decided to do a revue (a revue 
is a musical comedy that openly ad¬ 
mits it has no plot) based on the na¬ 
tive phenomena he had just witnessed. 
A revue may not have a plot but it 
must have a title with box-office ap¬ 
peal. A chance encounter with John 
Gunther’s best-selling book, Inside 
U.S.A., offered a solution to that 
problem. The title was succinct and 
descriptive; and it may just possibly 
have occurred to Mr. Schwartz that it 
has a certain publicity value. 

Schwartz's decision that Inside 
U.S.A. was the title for him was made 
without consulting Mr. Gunther. Not 
knowing authors so well as people of 
the theater, Mr. Schwartz was afraid 
that Mr. Gunther might not subscribe 
to his enthusiasm. To obtain the au¬ 
thor’s permission he made an appoint¬ 
ment and, in some trepidation, left his 
own apartment, 16-G, to go to Mr. 
Gunther's apartment in another part 
of town. When he paused at the au¬ 
thor’s door he saw that it, too, was 
apartment 16-G. Obviously that 
could mean only one thing—it w'as a 
deal. Mr. Gunther saw with him, eye 
to eye and dollar to dollar. 



























JLater Mr. Schwartz remembered 
Ct it was just 16 years ago that he 
I'd Howard Dietz wrote their first 
ow together—in room 1602 of the 
|int Moritz Hotel. The number 16 
*gan to appear with eerie frequency 
i Mr. Schwartz’ hat checks, and the 
*Uy satisfactory office space he could 

( id was room 1602 in the Paramount 
hiding. 

Mr. Schwartz will certainly lose his 
ith in the gods of the theater if 16,- 
X),000 paying customers don’t stam- 
:de his show. 

Later, when Mr. Gunther received 
s agreed-upon check from Mr. 
hwartz, he sent it back to the pro- 
icer with the request that he be 
emitted to invest it in the show. An- 
^aither hunch player was the president 
H JoliDjf Mr. Gunther’s* publishing house; 
A. W e ’d never invested in a show but he 
;i ould consider it a kindly act if Mr. 
d a hitlchwartz would permit him to 


Oilff 


put 

Mr. 


i>;ome money in the venture, 
chwartz is a kindly man. 

Raising money for a show is tradi- 
.onally an ulcer-producing problem, 
'he money for Inside U.S.A. was 
iow, Raised—at a time when show-business 
to keiaginoney was tight around New York— 
:er’s na-Vithout the producer’s giving a single 
Kmopo-i udition. Not that it was a question 
letter a^f buying blind. There were, after all, 
Anitas. Beatrice Lillie and Jack Haley head- 
ledge ofng the cast; and Mr. Schwartz him- 
coastal has a reputation for considerable 
, to sav heatrical know-how. 


'diicinl 


Debut as a Song Writer 

Arthur Schwartz plucked off a Phi 
wodiBeta Kappa key on his way through 
ids ^ Columbia University and then wasted 
certain amount of time on teaching 
Iceland on the practice of law. In 1926, 
Jupe jwhen a friend who knew of his mu- 
issthclsical ability asked him if he would like 
wide-Ito try composing for a musical com- 
hear-jedy, he quickly tossed teaching and 
jeveJJtorts to the winds and wrote some 
hie songs for the first Grand Street Fol¬ 


lies. Since then it’s been a breeze. 

With his lyricist, Howard Dietz, he 
has written shows like Three’s a 
Crowd, The Bandwagon, Flying Col¬ 
ors and At Home Abroad; and songs 
le i fl of the caliber of Dancing in the Dark, 


Something To Remember You By 
and Louisiana Hayride. In Holly¬ 
wood he produced pictures like Night 
and Day and wrote such songs as A 
Gal in Calico and A Rainy Night in 
Rio. Inside U.S.A. is the first Broad¬ 
way show in which he has functioned 
a( j,. as a producer as well as a composer 
D1 .i and he is again aided and abetted 
;e( |j by Howard Dietz, who, when he 
t j( isn’t lyricizing, is a Metro-Goldwyn- 
ap- Mayer bigwig. 

So perhaps it isn’t surprising that 
1( j e people with folding money began to 
w seek out Mr. Schwartz, earnestly be¬ 
nd seeching him to gamble with their in- 
; vestment. In June, Mr. Schwartz had 
an idea. In July he had a title and by 
November, he and Dietz had com¬ 
posed and written many of the mu¬ 
sical numbers. The money was in; 
and with that yeast they could begin 
brewing. 

To beat the December 31st deadline 
on new recordings, set by James Cae¬ 
sar Petrillo and his musicians’ union, 
. the Victor people offered to do an 
j album of ten songs from the show, 
though they had not yet heard four of 
them. Columbia Records asked to do 
seven songs, Decca and Capitol 
wanted in on the deal. At ten minutes 
to midnight on December 31st the last 
recording was made and Mr. Petrillo 
had been had. 

(Continued on page 5\) 
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In the Mardi Gras number (above), 
Bea Lillie (right) lets herself go 
with telling effect. She is supported 
by dancers Beverlee Bozeman and 
Gloria Stevens (masked), Nanon 
Millis (top) and Jack Cassidy (kneel¬ 
ing). This number opens the second 
act and is one of the most elaborate 
productions in the show. It is a deft 
blend of ballet and musical comedy 


Rehearsals (left) involved much hard 
work. Here John Gunther, author of 
the best-selling book, sketch-writer 
Arnold Auerbach, Bea Lillie and di¬ 
rector Robert Gordon (right) watch 
comic Jack Haley doing a routine 
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SLEEPWALKER 


BY LAWRENCE G. BLOCHMAN 

Arlington stopped in to see how his old girl friend was making out as a mar¬ 
ried woman. He stayed only three days—just long enough to get murdered 


MT SEVEN o’clock, Lieutenant 
Max Ritter, the youngest, 
AJk smartest, thinnest, darkest 
and homeliest detective on the North- 
bank police force, came to work as 
usual. When he saw the message on 
his desk, he did not even wait for the 
morning line-up, but drove directly to 
2214 Kanold Street. 

He stopped his car in front of a 
small, two-story stucco house which, 
like every other two-story stucco 
house in the street, had a patch of 
lawn, an elm tree, and a hydrangea 
bush beside the miniature front stoop. 
The two plain-clothes men sitting on 
the front steps got up when Ritter 
approached. 

“The coroner hasn’t shown up yet,” 
one of them said. “The body's still 
on the stairs. His name was Rob¬ 
ert Arlington—house guest of the 
Smiths.” 

Ritter pushed open the front door, 
glanced briefly about the overstuffed, 
early-1939 Grand Rapids interior, 
then devoted himself to the late Rob¬ 
ert Arlington. 

The dead man was sprawled head 
down, near the bottom of the stair¬ 
way. He was young, probably in his 
late twenties. He wore only a suit of 
silk underwear, the shirt of which 
had been ripped up the front. 

“The Smiths are upstairs,” said one 
of the plain-clothes men. 

Ritter found a tall, athletically built 
man in woolly pajamas sitting on the 
edge of a bed, solemnly studying his 
big hands. A diminutive blonde in a 
blue silk negligee stood in front of 
a mirror, nervously applying lipstick. 
As the man arose, Ritter noted that 
he had patient, mastiff jowls, and a 
broad forehead that reached well up 
into his thinning, prematurely white 
hair. 

“I’m Jonathan Smith,” he said. 
“This is my wife Monica. I suppose 
you want to hear the story all over 
again.” 

“You’ll tell it a hundred times be¬ 
fore we’re through,” Ritter said. 
“Shoot.” 

Monica Smith glided into the pro¬ 
tective circle of her husband’s arm, 
like a frightened bird seeking cover. 
She came scarcely to her husband’s 
shoulder, and seemed at least fifteen 
years his junior. She had big, baby- 
blue eyes of incredible innocence, and 
a rosebud mouth that seemed inca¬ 
pable of melting butter. Some of her 
other features, however—chastely 
suggested by the lines of the blue neg¬ 
ligee — might well melt many things, 
including the granite heart of a police 
detective. 

“There’s not much to tell, really,” 
Smith said. “I walk in my sleep. I’ve 
had a recurring dream for the past 
year — usually about an intruder that I 


must overcome and throw out of my 
home. I’ve been meaning to see a 
psychiatrist about it, but you know 
how one puts off those things. Well, 
when I have that dream I walk in my 
sleep, and last night I dreamed I was 
fighting with a burglar. I woke up to 
find myself standing at the top of the 
stairs. Monica was standing beside 
me, shaking my arm and crying. Poor 
Arlington was lying on the steps, just 
where you see him now.” 

Smith moistened his lips. He looked 
at the detective with frank, inquiring 
gray eyes, as though to say: / know 
this sounds iniplausible, but you do 
believe it, don't you? 

“Go on,” said Ritter. 

“Well, I was horrified, of course. It 
was obvious that I must have grap¬ 
pled with Arlington in my sleep—that 
I made him part of my dream and 
threw him downstairs. I rushed down 
to help him, but he was obviously 
dead. He must have struck his head 
on a step. I immediately phoned the 
police.” ’ * 

“What time was this?” Ritter asked. 

“Exactly three minutes to four,” 
Monica Smith volunteered. “I looked 
at my watch while Jonathan was 
phoning.” She did not look at the de¬ 
tective as she spoke. Her eyes were 
fixed on her husband’s rugged fea¬ 
tures in frightened adoration. Smith’s 
arm tightened reassuringly about her 
shoulders. 

“How long was this guy Arlington 
staying with you folks?” asked Ritter. 

“Three days.” Smith’s voice rum¬ 
bled pleasantly. 

“And how long have you known 
him?” 

“Three days,” Smith said. 

“Then he was Mrs. Smith’s friend?” 

“No. Oh, no.” Still looking at her 
husband, Monica Smith shook her 
head so violently that a silken wisp of 
hair slid wantonly across one eye. 


T HEN Jonathan Smith explained 
that Arlington had come to 
Northbank especially to consult him; 
that the dead man had been doing 
some research in ichthyology, and, 
having read Professor Smith’s book, 
Mutations of Teleostean Fishes, 
wanted his help on a scientific prob¬ 
lem. So, as they had room, Smith had 
asked him to stay at the house. . . . 

“What did you say your profession 
was?” the detective asked. 

“I’m an ichthyologist.” 

“Spell that,” Ritter said. 

Smith did, and Ritter wrote on the 
back of a dog-eared envelope. 

“Where did Arlington sleep?” the 
detective asked. 

“Downstairs, just off the kitchen. 
We can't afford a maid, so we’ve 
turned the maid’s room into a guest 
room.” 


“Then what the hell was Arlington 
doing on the stairs at four in the 
morning, if he slept downstairs?” Rit¬ 
ter demanded, f 

“I don’t suppose we’ll ever know— 
now,” said Jonathan Smith. He lifted 
his hand from his wife’s shoulder and 
gently brushed the wanton lock of 
hair back from her forehead. He 
smiled sadly. “I don’t know why all 
this is necessary,” he said. “There’s 
no mystery. I killed Arlington. It 
was completely involuntary, but I did 
kill him. And I suppose you'll have 
to arrest me on some homicide charge 
or other, won't you?” 

“Can’t say till the coroner comes,” 
Ritter said. “Mind if I look around a 
little in the meantime?” 

Without waiting for a reply, the de¬ 
tective opened a closet door, ran an 
appraising eye over a row of expen¬ 
sive-looking high-heeled shoes, poked 
into a rack of dresses. The dresses 
were not new, but they were cut with 
distinction and made of first-class ma¬ 
terials. They had cost real money. 
Some of them bore New York and 
Miami labels. 

Ritter found nothing of interest in 
the bathroom, nor in what was obvi¬ 
ously Professor Smith’s study. So he 
went downstairs. 

The small room off the kitchen, 
occupied by the late Mr. Arlington, 
appeared to have been previously 
visited either by a freak windstorm or 
a man packing to go somewhere in a 
hurry. Two suitcases stood open on 
the floor, and there was clothing on 
the bed, the floor, and on all the chairs. 
Max Ritter noted seven more suits of 
silk underwear, two tweed suits and 
three gabardines bearing the labels 
of Hollywood and Miami tailors, and 
a dozen expensive, bright-hued sport 
shirts of a sort hardly associated with 
the academic life. 

The death of Robert Arlington pre¬ 
sented a problem that cried out for 
scientific police procedure. Yet the 
Northbank police possessed no lab¬ 
oratory, and Northbank was still bur¬ 
dened with the coroner system, which 
placed a premium on skill in politics 
• rather than in forensic medicine. So 
Max Ritter picked up the telephone 
and called his friend Dr. Daniel Web¬ 
ster Coffee, pathologist for Pasteur 
Hospital, who was probably just fin¬ 
ishing his breakfast. 

“Hi, Doc? Max Ritter. Say, Doc, 
what's a—” Ritter consulted his dog¬ 
eared envelope. “What’s an ichthy¬ 
ologist? . . . Expert on fishes? ... I 
ain’t surprised. His story sounds fishy 
to me. . . . Yeah, I got an ichthyolo¬ 
gist here who’s mixed up in a homi¬ 
cide—an ichthyologist that walks in 
his sleep. Say, Doc, can you rush your 
breakfast and stop off here at 2214 
Kanold Street on your way to the 


hospital? I’d like you to look at t| 
dead man before the coroner g# 
here and puts the evil eye on him . ] 
Fine. I’ll be waiting. Doc.” 

Dan Coffee was a big-bone 
sandy-haired man who did not like I 
hurry through breakfast. In fact 1 
disliked hurrying through any mef 
unless he happened to be engrossed [ 
a laboratory problem, in which cal 
he’d go hungry or munch a sandwif 
without any idea of what was in 
Ordinarily Dan Coffee liked to 
carefully and well. But a call fro| 
Max Ritter was a little like the clar 
of the alarm bell to an old-time fi| 
horse. Dr. Coffee did rush throug 
his kipper. He spurned a second ci 
from the percolator, kissed his wil 
goodby, and climbed into his tirej 
wind-broken, prewar coupe. 


AS DR. COFFEE pulled up in froil 
of 2214 Kanold Street, he saf 
Max Ritter on the sidewalk, arguinl 
with a stocky, red-faced man in ove 
alls. The red-faced man had a coil c| 
garden hose over his arm and a spac 
and rake on his shoulder. 

“But Mrs. Smith told me to com! 
today,” he told the detective. “Sf 
told me to spade up the—” 

“I don't care what she told you,, 
Ritter said. “There's going to be nj 
gardening around this place today.” 

“If you'll let me talk to Mn| 
Smith—” 

“Tomorrow,” said Ritter, turninj 
the gardener around, and starting hirj 
on his way with a firm hand on hil 
back. “Come back tomorrow—HI 
Doc. The coroner ain’t showed uj 
yet. He had to go to Boone Poir 
last night on a suicide, and since thi| 
is election year, he stayed overnigh 
to straddle a few political fences. Shall 
we go inside to have a look at th\ 
stiff?” 

“Sure,” said Dr. Coffee. “Why?1 
While Dr. Coffee was examining 
the mortal remains of Robert Arlingl 
ton, Ritter told him the story of th{ 
ichthyologist who walked in his sleep 
of his pretty blond wife who couldn’ 
possibly be as innocent as she lookecj 
—nobody could be that innocent—j 
and of his discoveries in Mrs. Smith’l l 
clothes closet that made him thinll 
that the ichthyology business mus j 
have been pretty good at one time 
Dr. Coffee, as he listened, contem-, 
plated the corpse lying head down or i 
the staircase and decided that the latc| 
Mr. Arlington was a handsome young 
man, even in death. The dead man| 
seemed to be smiling at some pri-“ 
vate roguery that he had carried with! 
him into eternity. It was a worldly! 
disillusioned smile, a little sad, per-| 
haps because the universe was so full! 
of wickedness, but tolerant withal] 
(Continued on page 67J 
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—Killed—?” Monica said, and then folded into a little 
heap on the sidewalk. Jonathan Smith lifted her gently 
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B ETTA was going this time for 
sure. There was a look on her 
face and a finality in her voice, 
I sat in her room and watched her pack 
in silence. Always before that, when 
she was going away, I knew she would 
not go. I knew I could kiss her and talk 
to her and revive memories. After a 
while we would go downstairs to the 
Italian restaurant and forget all about 
going away. 

This time I knew she was really going. 
“In Greenville, Massachusetts,” I said, 
“I know about six hundred and forty girls 
all about my age. Think of the chance! 
To be able to pick and choose from that 
number! All of them good-looking, in¬ 
telligent girls from fine families.” 

“It’s a nice thought,” Betta said casu¬ 
ally. “You’re sitting on my best negligee.” 

I stood up and handed it to her. She 
stuffed it in the trunk. I said, “Do you 
remember that place I had on Charles 
Street? That was where I first proposed.” 

“Sure I remember it. You insisted on 
lighting a fire and the fireplace always 
smoked. All the time you were telling me 
how much you loved me I was choking 
with smoke.” 

“That’s a fine way to treat a memory,” 
I said. 

“Hand me those gold slippers.” 

I picked up the slippers and gave them 
to her. “You wore those to the Roose¬ 
velt once. I saved enough money so we 
could dance to the music of Guy Lom¬ 
bardo, He even played The Very 
Thought of You.” 

“Why don’t you run along?” Betta 
suggested. 

“Because I love you. I have loved you 
for five years.” 

That’s too bad.” Betta looked in the 
mi ^ ror straightened her hair. 

‘You’re not so young any more,” I 
said. When you bend your head down 
like that you have a double chin.” 

Betta’s face flushed a little but she 
didn’t say anything. She was very poised. 

I went on. “You ought to marry me 
and settle down. We could have a small 
house and a garden and a nice-looking 
cow and two small children . . .” 

“With what?” 

“You got a job,” I reminded hen 


“I had a job. I haven’t got it any more,” 

“So you’ll get another one,” I said 
lightly. 

“And support you?” 

“Not necessarily. You know how it is 
with a writer. He goes along for years 
unhonored and unsung. Then ail of a 
sudden . . .” 

“He’s dead and famous.” 

“No. He’s rich. He writes a play. 
M-G-M pays $50,000 for it. His friends 
say they always knew he could do it.” 

Betta sighed. “I’m tired of working. 
Women get tired of working. For a 
while you sit and dress well and use good 
perfume and wait until something won¬ 
derful and shining happens and then you 
stop working. Love comes.” 

“Here I am,” I said happily. 

“It doesn’t work out that way. Hand 
me those water colors.” 

“What about that Marin reproduction 
I bought for you? Do you know what 
that cost?” 

“Honey, don’t argue with me, even in¬ 
directly. I’m going home to Olivia, Wis¬ 
consin. I like the snow.” 

“Marry me and I’ll bring home some 
snow every night. In a bag tied with 
a violet ribbon.” 

“And that’s all you’d bring.” 

“I might even have a check right here 
in my pocket for $50,000 from M-G-M. 
I might be testing you.” 

“It doesn’t work out that way. Go 
downstairs and get me a salami sandwich. 
Tell Peter to charge it to Betta upstairs. 
Get a bottle of Chianti, too.” 

“Okay,” I said. I put on my hat and 
went downstairs feeling like it was the 
end of the world. My hand actually 
trembled on the stair rail. “Oh, Lord,” 
I breathed desperately, “make her change 
her mind.” 

Peter wanted to know if it were true 
that Betta was going away. 

“That’s what she says,” I told him. 

“We’ll miss her. A lovely character. 
I remember when she came to New York 
five years % ago. Eyes bright, legs that 
swung down the street like the legs of a 
dancer. From a caf£ in the basement one 
comes to judge people by their legs. When 
I saw you approach I said, There is the 
gait of a sad one.’ ” 


“Two salami sandwiches,” I said. “And 
a bottle of Chianti. Charge it.” 

“It is on the house,” he said. “We were 
fond of Betta. A fine artist, Betta. See?” 

He pointed to an original fashion 
drawing on the wall. 

“It’s just like any fashion drawing,” 
I said. “A woman with half a head and 
too much dress. Give me a beer while 
I’m waiting.” 

Peter shrugged, tossed his towel over 
his shoulder and drew me a beer. “She’s 
going home, eh? Home is a good place.” 

“No place like it,” I said wearily. “But 
I happen to be in love with Betta. I used 
to live next door to her on Charles Street. 
Once we only had ten cents for breakfast. 
We bought two doughnuts and coffee. 
We each had one doughnut and a half 
cup of coffee. It’s just one of the small 
things you remember at a time like this. 
Once we had a lot of money. I borrowed 
a tuxedo and we went to the Stork Club. 
We sat next to Ronald Colman. The 
night was full of luminosity and affec¬ 
tion.” 

“Two salamis,” said Peter. “Coming 
right up.” 


She looked at me without any appai 
emotion. 

“I’m going to marry a fellow in V 
consin,” she said. “He’s just buil 
double house near where my mol 
lives. About five acres of ground and . 

“Always marry a man with a dot 
house,” I said, drinking a large turn! 
of Chianti. 

The cabdriver pushed the door op 
“A trunk!” he said worriedly. 

“I’ll pay extra,” Betta said. “I h 
to get the trunk to the station.” 
“Okay,” the cabdriver said. He 


the trunk on his back and went down 


stairs. I came down after him carry 


me. 


W HEN I got back, Betta was packed 
and ready to go. I opened the wine 
and poured two glasses. She drank hers 
hurriedly. I took her in my arms and 
kissed her hard. It had little effect. 

“It’s no use,” she said. “This time I’m 
going. I’m not so young any more, as 
you put it.” 

I felt terrible. It was all very well until 
this last moment. It all seemed to come 
at once then. My throat was dry and I 
felt weak and helpless. 

The doorbell rang as I was in the mid¬ 
dle of inventing a speech so beautiful, so 
full of faith and hope and love that she 
would have to stay. It was a wonderful 
speech, poetic, sincere, from my very 
heart. No one could have listened to it 
unmoved. But I never got to make it. 

‘‘That’s the cab,” she said. “Goodby, 
honey. Write to me.” 

“I’ll cut jokes out of the papers and 
send them,” I said. 

“Don’t kid,” she said sadly. 

“You want to see the check for $50,000 
less agents’ commission, of course?” 


the bottle. Betta followed 
looked very beautiful. 

She got in the cab and I kissed 
gently through the open window. 

“You want to see the check?” I s t 

“You’re a nice kid,” Betta said, 
didn’t really mind the smoke on Chai 
Street. You’re a nice kid. But you’r 
dreamer 

The cab started and Betta was go 

I took the bottle into Peter’s and 
down at a table. 

“Do you mind if I sit here?” I said, 
intend to drink this bottle and two oth 
and then I intend never to touch anotl 
drop again.” 

Peter smiled. “She’s gone?” 

“She’s gone.” 

“Too bad.” 

“Peter, do you know what I am goi 
to do? I am going to Greenville, Mas: 
chusetts, where there are hundreds 
nice, intelligent girls waiting for me. 
am going to take them out One at a til 
until I fall in love. Then I am going 
get married and send Betta an invitatic 
I am going to have a small house, 
garden, a few acres of ground, a gree 
house, a cow and two small childn 
Now may I have another bottle of win 
Take it out of this check.” 

I handed Peter the check and he look 
at it and smiled gently. “We do not ha 
quite $45,000 in the cash register,” 
said. “But a man like you we can trus 

“Yes, sir,” I said, putting the che 
back in my pocket. “I’m going to se 
her an invitation to my wedding engrav 
on a gold plate. 
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BALANCED 

HUMIDITY 

At last, a "moist cold" 
refrigerator suited to 
every climate and 
season. Revolution¬ 
ary "Summer-Winter 
Control ** does it. 
Only Philco has it! 



b, clear space for 
zone frozen food 
ftge. Ice trays out 
le way on sepa- 
•super-fast freez- 
helf. Wonderful! 


JSERVA DOR 

fnsparent, shelf- 


1 inner door adds 
T space and keeps 
‘s used most often 
'your finger-tips. 
/ Philco has it ! 


^mplete shelf adjustability g 

^e first completely adjustable shelves ever in- 
fited. Yes, you shift the shelves to suit yourself 
any size or shape of foods. Like a made-to- 
ler refrigerator for every use. A light pressure 
the hand releases any shelf . . . and puts it 
ck firmly where you want it. Only Philco has it! 
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A visit to your Philco dealer makes you understand, 

Why Alice is so thrilled by all she saw in Philcoland. 

Advanced Design by Philco, bringing features by the score: 

New Shelf-Control, so flexible, and new Conservador; 

The giant Freezer Locker and Controlled Humidity; 

The Freezer Shelf and Crisper Drawers and more you'll have to see 
Efficiency, utility, and value plainly seen . . . 

As Alice says, the Philco line is one fit for a queen. 

And even Humpty Dumpty says he fell for it . . . "and how!" 

To get the best, may we suggest: Go see your dealer now! 






























































































Pap was on his feet, weaving, his eyes bright and deadly. His arms hung loose at his sides, and Patroon watched the blue snakes crawling down them 
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The story of Big Dan Carson—seen through the worshiping eyes of his son 


P ATROON CARSON whis- 
tied and walked and popped 
little white clouds out of the 
grass along the path with his cow 
whip. He sashayed out of the path 
and back, first one side, then the 
other. The summer grass was brittle 
with frost. His boots crackled it, like 
walking on paper. He could make 
tracks almost as good as in snow. 

Far down the Monongahela, a keel- 
boatman’s horn sent its tone sliding 
through the cold and hung it tuneful 
in the stillness. Young Patroon Car- 
son grinned, stopped, listened. When 
the sound had gone into the hills, he 
twisted his mouth, cupped his hands 
around it and sent out three long tones 
of his own. They might have been an 
echo of the boat horn. 

The sun came spinning up over 
Coal Hill, a big, red-hot buzz saw, and 
the daylight that had formed on earth 
went rushing up to meet it. Looking 
down on Pittsburgh, the sun took a 
red squint along the surface of Hogg’s 
Pond. 


Patroon began to run. He squatted 
in the white grass at the edge of the 
pond, and sure enough, there it was— 
a feather of ice all around the edge. 
Grinning, he broke off some. It crum¬ 
bled in his hand easier than a dry oak 
leaf, but it was ice. 

He stood up, looked across the 
pond and up the bulged chest of 
Grant’s Hill. He knew he shouldn’t 
let his thoughts climb the hill, but he 
did. He let himself see the sleds 
speeding down—dozens of them— 
himself leading. When slide-snow got 
here, the thing to have was those steel 
runners, the land Mr. Nordley at the 
foundry would make you for fifty 
cents apiece. You polished them with 
a brickbat till they were as slick as 
skim ice, and they’d drop you down 
the hillside like the wind and shoot 
you all the way across the pond and 
bump you into the far bank. 

He’d have his runners. He’d have 
them all ready for Pap to fit them un¬ 
der the sled box the very day Pap got 
home. 


The ice melted and ran away 
through his fingers and left his hands 
wet and cold. His thoughts made him 
that same way inside. It wouldn’t be 
like that. He wouldn’t have the new 
runners. Pap wouldn’t come back in 
time. He was only fooling himself to 
think it. 

Five years ago, when Patroon was 
nine, his Pap, Big Dan Carson, had 
shipped down-river on a keelboat and 
never come back. For a long time Ma 
and Patroon kept telling each other 
he’d be back, and they’d go and go to 
the wharves to inquire of keelers and 
steamboatmen just up from New Or¬ 
leans. 

Finally one captain told them for a 
certainty about Big Dan being shang¬ 
haied onto an ocean ship. 

Ma cried all that night. Soon she 
went to work at the cotton mills—and 
after a couple of years, she didn’t talk 
like she ever expected to see Pap again. 
But Patroon never once left off be¬ 
lieving. His Pap would come back to 
them, no matter how many times he 


got shanghaied; he’d go through an 
thing, fight his way through any tro 
ble, to get home to them. The d; | 
'would come, Patroon’s day. He’d tal 1 
Pap down the path to where they no j 
lived; he’d run on ahead, yelling fi j 
Ma; he’d stop only to throw open tl ; 
door for his Pap. 

Ma’d had bad years, working at tl \ 
mill, Patroon going to school ai j 
earning at anything he could get to <[j£ 
in between. Always and always thi.i 
were getting reports about Pap fro \ 
rivermen. Always the men had se< ' 
Big Dan, and he’d just shipped c 
some upriver craft—a steamboat, 
keel, a galley. Once he was reports - 
on a flatboat, a craft which almo 
never made an upriver run. 

Ma’s and Patroon’s hopes wou 
run high; then, as time passed, th< 
had melted and seeped into the dai L, 
struggle. Not ten days ago, a keel- 
had sworn to Patroon that Big Dz[ 
Carson had signed on a keel in Ne 
Orleans for the upriver trip. 

“I seen him, lad—in a tavern-} * 
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“Wll have both a happy birthday and happy shaving 
, 0 ^hen you receive a Remington Electric Shaver for your 
ttyrthday. With the new Remington you’ll enjoy an 
Hsy-on-the-face, close, long-lasting shave! 
v No other modestly-priced gift combines the fine per- 
)nal, masculine qualities of a Remington—a gift that 
jrirings him daily shaving pleasure, an aid to better 
grooming, a gift just for him. 

0 THE FAMILY: Why not surprise Dad on his birth¬ 
day or Father’s Day —with a Remington FIVE —its a 
iijve star bet for every gift occasion. Beautifully packaged! 

Remington Five (illustrated), $21.50. Foursome, $19.50. 
^Triple, $17.50. 6V-110V Auto-Home, $23.50. AC-DC. 


For Remington Owners: The new Blue Streak heads give 
faster, cleaner shaves and trim sideburns and mustache evenly. 
We'll place one on your present model while you wait—$3.50 
at any of Remington's 97 Shaver Headquarters. 

SHAVES DRY * NO LATHER • NO BLADES 


emin^ton 


ELECTRIC SHAVERS 






And when they do-the new Lady’s Shaver by 
Remington, designed especially for tender 
feminine skin, makes an ideal gift. It will 
please your wife, mother, daughter, or girl 
friend. $15.00. AC-DC. At all leading stores. 


MEMINGTON RAND INC., ELECTRIC SHAVER DIVISION, BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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Free Swing Suspenders 

Can't skid off your shoulders 


Men everywhere choose “Paris” 3 *' Sus¬ 
penders because the exclusive “Free- 
Swing” leather link swivel-action back, 
on controlled-stretch elastic webs, gives 
such amazing comfort. Created for style 
supremacy—At better stores from SI .50. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. • A product of A. Stein 4c Company 
Chicago • AVu; York • JLoit Angcle* 

PARIS BELTS • SUSPENDERS . GARTERS 



heered him tell this patroon he'd shove 
off with him. And I seed him go aboard 
—the Plunger.” 

“The Plunger?” Patroon asked. 

“That’s her—that’s the craft. Name 
painted along her cargo box in big white 
letters. Hell, she’ll likely put *j here at 
the Monongahela wharf nine-tin days.” 

At first Patroon tried not to oelieve in 
this. Then he got to thinking there was 
a chance. Now he kept telling himself 
there just had to be a chance. Hi hadn't 
mentioned any of it to Ma. 

There was a turnout at the cotton mill, 
and Ma had no money to last till the mill- 
owners agreed to pay the women \v orkers 
the wage they needed. But a gooc' offer 
had come to Ma—a position as 1 ouse- 
keeper for some rich folks who were 
moving to St. Louis. It would be easy 
work for Ma; she certainly needed easier 
work than the mill. 

In her fair-minded manner, Ma was 
waiting till next week to make the arci- 
sion. Patroon would be fourteen then, 
and he was to have his equal man's ,;ay 
in their affairs. 

He squatted for another leaf of ice. I le 
knew right now he'd never stand against 
Ma. With his fingers breaking the ice, he 
knew what he was going to do. 

Next week was the future. For now he 
was going to pretend everything was the 
way he wanted. He was going ahead with 
his winter plans. He was going to believe 
—as hard as a rock or a piece of iron or 
just the hardest thing in the world—he 
was going to believe that his Pap would 
come before he had to vote a man’s sen¬ 
sible decision with Ma. 

He walked away from the pond. The 
sun was turning the grass wet as he turned 
toward Cherry Alley. Across the Mo¬ 
nongahela, the shady sides of the hills 
were still frost-bleached. He’d get out 
his linsey bags tonight and see if Ma’d 
need to mend them. A frost like this 
would put plenty of nuts on the ground 
over in those hills. 

He popped his whip and tried to re¬ 
member where he'd put his hulling 
board. It was a fine one. Nate Bosler at 
the boat yard had augered it for him, of a 
good oak board. All you had to do was 
lay a walnut on the hole, whop it with 
your mallet, and it came out underneath 
naked as a jay bird, ready for the nut 
barrel in the lean-to. 

He turned onto Water Street, came to 
the Monongahela wharf and went along 
it, the cobblestones slippery under his 
boot heels. He ran his eye down the line 
of keels and other craft tied up there. No 
Plunger on any cargo box. 

A DRAY came grumbling along, and 
he stepped it. The tailboards of the 
two-wheeled drays hung low. All the lads 
stepped drays, knowing the draymen who 
would and would not let them ride the 
empties. 

“Howdy, Mr. Anson.” 

“Howdy, Patroon. Got a job this 
mornin’.” 

Patroon grinned up at the drayman 
and began tying the long lash of his cow 
whip around his waist, ready for work. 

“Got a load of kegs to roll. Little ’uns, 
'bout your size.” 

“You bet, Mr. Anson! Where at?” 
“Post nine—headin’ there now.” 
Patroon waved to Eph Myers, idling 
among the stacks and bales and barrels. 
Seeing him made Patroon think of the 
traps. Ten of them Eph had, and he'd sell 
or trade. Patroon knew where there were 
some good varmint runs, and he could 
help Ma a lot with the money he could 
make out of pelts. 

He thought: I’ll talk to Eph—maybe 
make a deal. . . . 

When the dray was loaded and Pa¬ 
troon had pocketed his coins, he went 
back along the wharf, still looking the 
keels over. He found Eph and showed 
him the coins. 

Eph was past fifteen. “What you goin’ 
to buy with just two dimes?” he asked. 


“Oh—give it to Ma.” 

Eph squatted and put his back against 
a barrel. “What about them traps of 
mine? You goin' to get swappin’ notions 
or not? I can’t save ’em forever, and you 
with nothin’ better than herdin’ and step- 
pin’ drays to get the money. It’ll soon be 
trappin' time, and somebody’ll come 
along with some loose coins, likely.” 

Patroon had put his back against the 
barrel, too. “I aim to buy them,” he told 
Eph, troubled. 

He looked down at his boots. He had 
tallowed them last night, but they were 
so old and cracked the frost dampness 
had come through. 

Eph went to grinning. “Aw, you make 
money too slow. That’s what I was tellin’ 
some of the lads over at the Allegheny 
landing. Too slow, and not enough of 
it.” He dug importantly into a pocket 
and brought out a handful of silver. He 
let Patroon look on it. “Riffle Ears paid 
me that. Three dollars.” 

Patroon knew all about why Riffle Ears 
paid that money. Thinking about it made 
him look away. 

Eph sagged.a grin at Patroon. “You’re 
gittin’ old enough to make more'n two 
dimes. I got a notion to tell you how. 
A man can make money around these 
wharves if he learns to use what he's got 
atwixt his ears.” 

Patroon nodded. He’d never do what 
Eph did for money, but he wanted to stay 
friendly with Eph. Might as well let him 
tell it. 

Eph said, “Boats got to have crews— 
ain't that right?” 

Patroon nodded. But he thought: 
Riffle Ears—meanest keelboat captain on 
c/iy river. He’ll tie a mannie to a mast 
and parch his hide with a “cat.” Lots of 
them’ll make the threat. Riffle Ears really 
does it. . . . 

He reached for the chain he wore 
sm pped to his galluses. On the end of 
the chain, in the special safety pocket he 
himielf had sewed into the inside of his 
pantaloon leg, was his big sailor’s knife. 
His Pap had given him the knife; it was 
the only thing he had of his Pap. He 
could sit down and feather his whetstone 
with the thick blade and bring back all he 
could temember about his Pap—the big, 
loud voice and the dog-friendly chuckle. 

He brought out the knife. Eph 



clamped his eyes onto it and let { 
money talk. Patroon wished he hi 
the knife in his pocket. 

“I want it,” Eph said. “I wa 
knife. Bad.” He was still bounc 
coins in one hand. “But I won’t gi 
no three dollars for it, Patroon Ca 
“Who ever thought you would 4 * 
troon paused. “I wouldn’t sell 
more’n that, even.” 

“Let me hold it.” 

P ATROON unsnapped it fror 
chain. Sun warmth was on then* 
Eph yanked a sliver off the bam 
whittled. 

He said, “I might get notional t< 
you this three dollars for it. I don’i 
no trouble makin’ money.” 

Patroon said, “No.” 

Eph pushed the blade lovingly 
the wood. “Well—how about swap 
—for my traps?” 

“No. I’ll buy the traps. Soon as 
save the money.” 

Eph laughed. He dropped his 
tling, but kept fondly moving his t 
up and down the flat of the blade. 

In front of them was the Monongj 
Out in the middle, its current was 
up from fall rains. Out there a k 
just settled into the fast water fi 
two-thousand-mile voyage to Ne 
leans. 

The patroon was giving the 
rhythm to his oarsmen. 

“Pull — pull — pull—mannies . 
Pull down to Shawnee town. . 
Pull down to little Prairie-e-e 
And don*t drap your paddle 
Till the river finds the sea-e-a-el 
Pull — pull — pull . . .” 

Patroon grinned. “Five, six week| 
water fast as that, she’ll tie onto the 
Orleans wharf, where darkies sing cl 
levee morn till night and merchant] 
their truck right off the boats. Re 
river floor of keels and flats a mile 
tied to the levee—regular forest of I 
poles of ocean ships as far as yoij 
see. Ferry whistles and steamboat 
ties and bells—and steam a-snc| 
Makes the dangedest clatter a bod) 
heard—yep, all that and a long 
more.” 

“A body’d think you were a re 
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“Evidently th* work of a gang. A lone man couldn’t make such a pig of himse 
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Developed by 

Men who Plan beyond Tomorrow 
to bring you 

_ 4 _ 

Unsurpassed Excellence Today 


Just as the Golden Palomino stands alone 
among fine show horses, so does Seagram’s 
V.O. Canadian merit its position in the 
forefront of exceptionally fine whiskies. 

Each is the perfect result of years of the 
utmost care in blending, superb selection, 
and unqualified adherence to an unsurpassed 
standard of excellence. 

Very Obviously each is unique. 

This Whisky is Six Years Old—86.8 Proof. 
Seagram-Distillers Corp., /V. K 
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KERRY KUT 


UNDERWEAR 


The Athletic Union Suit 


1. FLAP SEAT 

2. SIDE LEG OPENING 


Designed to Suit You 


Designed for the man who insists on comfort, 
KERRY KUT Athletic Union Suits will suit the 
most particular. Made extra-full for extra-comfort, 
Kerry Kuts come in soft, cool, dimity checks, 
sheers, broadcloths, and other fine cotton fabrics. 
And you may have your choice in seat styles. 
Some prefer the flap seat model—others, the side 
leg opening. Available in a complete range of 
sizes, 38 to 54, in either style as illustrated. 


RICE-ST IX • MANUFACTURERS . ST. LOUIS 


Other men's anti boys' wear manufactured by iiice-Stix 



KERRY KNIGHT PAJAMAS 
for men 


KERRY KUT SHORTS 
for men & hoys 


PADDLE & SADDLE 
SPORT 
SHIRTS 
boys 


PERFF.CTO SHIRTS 


BOY BLUE PAJAMAS 
for boys 
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SPORT SIIIRTS 
for men 



river screamer—that you’d seen all them 
things.” 

“Someday I’m going to,” Patroon said. 

And he would, too. Keel or steam, 
he’d sure captain a river boat, like his 
Pap. He wasn’t for certain whether his 
Pap was a patroon or just one of the pole 
hogs. But he’d always dreamed him a pa¬ 
troon, high atop the cargo box, the cut 
of him big and clean and stout as an oak 
hull. You bet—a-standin’ his box, his 
horn sending out the handsomest song 
of any on the river. 

It was the boys’ talking with the men 
along the wharves that had got him the 
nickname, Patroon—which meant a boat 
captain. He knew the rivers below, their 
bends and riffles, like a sweepman. Flour 
Island—Devil’s Elbow—Stack Island— 
He could talk it; he could imitate any 
boat horn; he could stand atop a cargo 
box and make the keelboatman’s brag. 

“I'm half horse and half panther—I 
can outrun, outjump, outchaw, throw 
down or fist-whip ary a mannie as ever 
set a pole. I’m a riffle jumper—I’m a 
river screamer—” 

He could spiel it out until the river- 
men who listened' slapped their thighs at 
his mimicry. But when they came back 
to Pittsburgh, they remembered him. 
What they didn’t know was that it was 
his own way of marking himself down in 
their minds as Big Dan Carson’s son— 
just in case they ever met up with Pap. 

When the time came, he’d know his 
Pap. He’d know him. Big Dan Carson 
with a tattooed snake on each arm, the 
head of each snake right on the back of 
each hand. It was always a keeler’s hands 
Patroon looked at first. 

Tomorrow, next day—might be he’d 
stand at this very spot and watch his Pap 
bring his craft in. He’d be roaring orders 
to his paddle pushers—big and happy 
and river-brown, sleeves rolled up, the 
blue snakes crawling out of them and 
down his arms. Then, when his craft was 
tied up, bow and stern, he’d walk over. 
He’d say, “Howdy, Pap. I’m your lad. 
I’m Danny.” 

E PH’S voice said crossly, “You ain’t 
actin’ as if you even want to know 
how to make money!” 

“Wh-a-a-t?” Patroon said that, star¬ 
tled. Then his mind was back with Eph. 
“Oh. You bet I do.” 

“Well. Like I was sayin’—boats got to 
have crewmen. If a patroon is short a 
man or two when it’s time to shove off, 
and you happen to know where there’s a 
keeler in a back room of some tavern, 
sleepin’ off his whisky—what’s wrong 
with lettin’ the patroon know about it?” 
Patroon made no reply. 

Eph said, “If you was a patroon, 
wouldn’t you hand a lad a couple of dol¬ 
lars for helpin’ you out? So’s you could 
shove off—say you was a day late?” 

“Is that what a patroon will pay— 
two dollars?” 

Eph shrugged, shoved his hand into his 
pocket and clattered his coins. “One— 
two—three. Once I got five—Riffle Ears. 
He was so mad at a keeler for crawlin’ off 
drunk, he said he’d give five dollars to get 
his heel in the keeler’s eye. He put it 
there, too.” Eph laughed. 

Patroon squinted at the sun. He stood 
up. “Give me my knife. I got to drive my 
cows to pasture.” 

Eph handed him the knife. “How 
many cows you herd now?” 

“Six. You hold the traps for me, Eph. 
I’ll try to get the money saved.” 

He earned fifty cents a month each 
from six owners for driving their cows 
out beyond Boyd’s hill and grazing them 
a while each day. It was afternoon when 
he got back and had returned every cow. 
He stopped at the north slaughterhouse, 
and the butcher had livers and he gave 
Patroon some. 

On the way home, Patroon stopped to 
see if old Mr. Rankin had fish to clean. 
For two years he had helped the old fish¬ 
erman, paddling the skiff, helping clean, 
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sometimes peddling dried fish d 
along the water fronts. In summed 
was extra money for him three or^ 
times a week. it 

He liked to listen to the old man’s » i®)' 
gentle talk. Patroon had told hinrp 0 
about his Pap. It was a thing you cou 
do with the boys; but you could talk 
bottom feelings with Mr. Rankin. 

Today, as they worked at the clea ^ . 
bench outside the old man's shanty, ^. l 
troon told him again what that kcelc 
from New Orleans had said abouti 
craft, Plunger. 

Mr. Rankin worked and listened, 
was a small, thin man with just a p 
of brown face surrounded by a £ 
stand of white, bristly whiskers and v 
hair. When Patroon had finished his 
ing, he took off his eyeglasses and * i^ ie 
ished them with a piece of linsey. 

“Eyeglasses is gittin’ so fogged I < 
see nothin’ clear,” he said. “Ain’t 1 
time from my work all day to clean ’( 
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W HILE he polished, he had his 1 : 

smoke-blue eyes on Patroon. 
troon had always wondered how it 
Mr. Rankin could really see wher 
stood looking at you, thoughtful, wit! 
his eyeglasses. It was like the wisdor 
him came out for a little rest. Then, w 
he put his eyeglasses on again, it was 
he and the wisdom went back into i 
den to think together. 

Now he put his eyeglasses on and s 
“They’s a lot o’ folks like eyeglasses 
“Sir?” 

“They git fogged up, too. Only in t 
brains. They think on one thing so I 
they git so’s they can’t see nothin’ c! 
They git to lookin’ fer jest one thir|rStreei 
most of ’em’ll tell you it’s happir 
They’ll jest stand there in the one p 
and look—never lift up nothin’ and 1 
underneath it—never climb a hill to 
effen it’s on yon side. Jest stand in t 
hog-lazy tracks and look. Git so fog 
they couldn’t see happiness or what< 
it is they’re lookin’ fer effen it was da n 
on the end of their nose.” 

A grin was jigging the white chin t§dit 
ties. Patroon had learned that the 
man usually stood a grin up in fron 
his serious talk. They went on with t 
work for a little. 

Then Mr. Rankin asked, “You and 
Ma a-goin’ to St. Louie town?” 

“We’re going to talk it over next we< 

“I lived in St. Louie town fer a sp< 
“You never told me.” 

“No. Reckon not. Effen I was fcjnii 
young agin, I’d set out fer there. We 
fer the young. Whole world full o’ 1 
spreads out beyond St. Louie town—i 
a end to it.” He was thoughtful fc 
long time. Then, “Must be a heag 
folks livin’ there now. I reckolect w 
they said God would never cross the I* 
sissippi. He has crossed it. God and 
Santa Fe Trail has gone into business 
that-a-way.” 

When the fish were all cleaned, 
Rankin said, “You won’t want to pec 
out no fish this evenin’.” 

“Oh, yes, sir! I want to earn all I cz 
“I reckon you won't, not this ever 
Here’s two dimes. And—I was fis 
down below the Point today. I seen 1 
keel come up.” 

Patroon waited, his coins held fien 
in his fingers. 

“Yup—the Plunger. She’s tied up r 
down yon-way.” The old man poir 
his head down-wharf. “Don’t fergit 
package there on the bench, lad.” 

Patroon snatched it up and begar 
run. Not down-wharf, but for home 
didn’t know why; this wasn’t doing it it 
way he’d dreamed. But it had to be 
this. He had to get to Ma. 

He plunged out of the twilight into ie 
lamp-bright warmth of the kitchen, 
turned from her stirring at the stove. 

She smiled. “You’re right on tie 
Danny. Gracious, but you’ve been i t 
ning hard. Get washed for supper, sc 
Suddenly Patroon couldn’t tell 
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ie Plunger. He was noticing how 
ie looked. She was so little and 
it and clean—and so very tired. 

[e more she turned to him. “What 
|anny?” 

|oon fumbled out words. “Forty 
-I made forty cents extra today.” 
was glad about that. He put the 
on the table. He couldn't tell her. 
lldn't bring hope up into her face 
watch it die again. 

Rankin might be wrong. He’s 
eyeglasses all fogged up. The 
fould have been out in midstream, 
bank-fishing— 
filled the big trencher with water, 
clear up above his wrists, then 
couple of whacks at his standout 
ith the comb. He tried to act natu- 
ing, tried to go slow, but it seemed 
(a would surely hear all he was 
ig- 

s here—right in Pittsburgh this 
te, looking for us. He’ll go first to 
b we used to live, and it burned to 
|round. I got to go—I got to find 

in he asked Ma if he could go to 
harf, she finally said he could. He 
led from the back stoop into his jog 
He could jog-trot for a whole hour 
lever stop to rest. 

ten he got to the wharf, he went at 
tk. He peered at the boats. Most of 
were dark. On a few, keelers sat 
ie cargo box around a lantern. Pa- 
couldn’t find the Plunger. It wasn’t 
e he’d thought Mr. Rankin had 
st. He kept going, 
was nearly to Ferry Street when the 
lights from some tavern doors on 
jr Street showed it to him. He could 
ie name all right. Plunger, in big 
letters. There was no light aboard 


o boats down, he talked with two 
hunkered by a fire. They said the 
from the Plunger had hit off for a 
n. 

a had said many times never to go 
a tavern, not even to run an errand, 
chin tonight Patroon ran in and out of one 
1 the rn after another. One after another 
fron loking—looking. 

Mhjtlnce he thought it must be getting 
r late. He made his way into still an- 
:r large, smoky, noisy room full of 
l. He armed through the crowd till 
ot close to a man with a long apron 
nd’both hands full of beakers, 
atroon asked him if there were any 
as Hers in here just up from New Or- 
%s. 

oThe man scowled and bellowed. “All 
n-tr the place—ain’t ye got no eyes?” 
i Tie movement of the crowd carried 
beat |_ 
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Patroon to a long counter. Men behind 
it were pouring whisky and wine from 
jugs into beakers and noggins for the 
customers. Patroon pushed his way 
along here, looking at every pair of 
hands. 

At the far end, a man with a grinning 
red face made him a jolly wink and said, 
“Hold hy-ar, lad!” He reached to a shelf 
and brought down an orange. “Hy-a-a-ar, 
lad—New Orleans peach for ye!” 

Patroon looked at his hands, too, took 
the orange and thanked him with a nod. 
Never before had he had an orange. He 
worked it into his pocket. 

The crowd suddenly split and made 
a cleared space in the room. There was a 
woman up on a drinking table. She was 
weaving and bending her body, making 
her long red dress sway and swirl. Men 
were banked around, whooping and 
stomping and clapping in time to her mo¬ 
tions. 

Patroon knew what kind of woman she 
was. He'd heard men around the wharves 
talk. Still, it was a stunning thing actually 
to see one. It made Patroon want to paw 
out of here. 

R IGHT then the big, drunken man 
„ plunged into the cleared space. He 
wore the red shirt and red skullcap of the 
keelboatman, and his tan hair was un¬ 
combed and unshingled. He looked like 
he was awful mad and going after the 
woman on the table to hurt her. Then 
Patroon saw that it was whisky that had 
given his hairy face the mad look. 

The keeler bellowed stupidly, his eyes 
tight on the woman, and began stomp¬ 
ing in time to her movements, and cuffing 
his hands together. She looked down at 
him, laughing, made a whirl, tossed her 
pale hair out of her face and began flip¬ 
ping her skirts at him, laughing more and 
more. 

The keeler's hands went up to grab her 
off the table. 

The bottom fell out of Patroon’s throat 
and went spinning down through him. 

There was a blue snake on the keeler's 
arm, its head on the back of his weather- 
dark hand. 

They were whirling out there, the two 
of them, tight together. The woman was 
screeching and laughing; she kicked her 
feet up from the floor. She was a cheap 
red ornament swinging from the keeler's 
neck. Then they were staggering to¬ 
gether, landing in a chair by the table. 

Patroon looked at the v/oman on his 
Pap’s lap. He watched his Pap kiss that 
painted woman. He listened to the 
whisky-wild crowd yelling. 

A sickness came up onto the back of 
Patroon’s tongue. He tried to swallow it 



“He's also the due-to-circumstances-beyond-our-con- 
$0 colum * trol organist for the local broadcasting company” 
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G-E Sealed Beam Headlamps 

DO HOT GROW DIM 


DUST.,, MOISTURE 

CAN'T 6ET IN! 


T ODAY, no one has to put up with 
headlights that grow dimmer and 
dimmer until night driving becomes 
a nightmare. G-E Sealed Beam head¬ 
lamps are plentiful again. 

Dust , moisture can’t get in 
Even toward the end of its long 
and dependable life, the average G-E 
Sealed Beam headlamp gives 99% 
as much light as when new . . . that’s 
because dust and moisture can't get 
in . (Note airtight seal, circled in 
cutaway view above.) And its one- 
piece, "all-glass” construction keeps 


the reflector mirror-bright for life. 

12% more light 

And now you get more light than 
ever with G-E headlamps. The new 
G-E Sealed Beam headlarrlps give you 
ll% more light on the road for driv¬ 
ing—16% more for passing. 

Have your lights checked 
So replace burned out or dim head¬ 
lamps with G-E Sealed Beam lamps. 
And whatever lamj>s your car needs, 
get G-E. Ask your G-E auto lamp deal¬ 
er to check your lights next time you 
leave vour car for service. 


G E LAMPS 

GENERAL ELECTRIC 




















































































Now meet 


All'New 



You’ve seen a lot of "new models.” 

Today you can see a car that’s new—the 
All-New Mercury! 

All-new in beauty, in comfort, in 
performance! AU-new , inside and out, 
top to bottom, front to back. 

All-new , every inch and every pound. 

With your very first look you’ll know 
Mercury is new, all-new. From the 
front? Mercury is wider, with strikingly 
handsome grillwork, and exciting new 
fender treatment completely enclosed 
in a sleek, graceful, curved-arch silhouette. 
From the side? Mercury is longer and 
lower, with a poised-for-flight look that 
gives an illusion of motion even when 
the car is standing still. From the back? 
Mercury has all the luxurious styling 
you expect to find only in a car 
far above Mercury’s price class! 

This 1949 Mercury is a product of 
forward-looking, 1949-plus engineering. 

It has a big, rugged frame—with safety, 
stamina and down-to-earth roadability 
in every inch of it. There’s all-new spring 


















The All-New 1949 Mercury 
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suspension, with a lullaby ride above it. 
New, safer, wider rims—with new, bigger 
super-balloon tires—make shocks and 
side-sway a thing of the past. There are 
all-new super-brakes with velvety "STOP” 
in ’em, and a new 8-cylinder, V-type 
power plant with get-up-and-"GO” in it 
—a power plant designed and built 
exclusively for Mercury. There’s even 
a new, fog-free, leakproof "Fingertip 
Weather Control” so you can make 
the air inside your car cooler, 
warmer, fresher—as you will! 


This is the all-new Mercury that’s 
waiting at your Lincoln-Mercury dealer’s. 

Waiting in a choice of superb body styles, 
including Mercury’s all-new Sit-passenger 
Coupe and Sir-passenger Convertible. 

So... 

Before you think of buying just a "new 
model,” see the all -new Mercury. 

That’s the only break this 1949 Mercury 
asks of you! 

LINCOLN-MERCURY Division of Ford Motor Company 
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Exclusive Du Pont Formula 
Makes Polishing Easy! 
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DUPONT 
N97 POLISH 

CONTAINS "STROKE SAVING" 
METHYL CELLULOSE 


DU PONT NO. 7 POLISH is a real time- 
saver. It is made by a patented, exclusive 
formula . . ♦ removes Traffic Film quickly 
and safely, giving a high, dry gloss. Use 
NO. 7 POLISH to restore the original 
color and lustre of your car, all with a 
single application! 


A small section of the surface of 
an average car magnified 20 
times. The left side is shown still 
covered with Traffic Film. The 
right side has been cleaned with 
Du Pont NO. 7 POLISH. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. . . THROUGH C HE MIS T R Y 



Something Special • •. for NEW CARS! Here's a wax- 
polish made especially for new cars—and others whose 
finish is in first-class condition. It cleans and wax- 
polishes in one easy operation. Gives a brilliant, last¬ 
ing lustre. Keeps cars looking new. 

DU PONT SPEEDY WAX 


away. He tried to move, but the tobacco 
smell and the sour liquor stink and the 
sickness all conspired to hold him here. 
They numbed his legs and pinched his 
whole self up tight. His boots clutched 
the plank floor. He tried his mouth, and 
even it wouldn't move. 

It may not be Pap at all—I've got to 
see the other hand. One hand don’t prove 
nothin’. . . . 

Now the other hand came out from 
under the woman’s full, shiny sleeve, 
moved up the front of her to her shoul¬ 
der. 

Well—this’s it, Patroon Carson. You 
got what you been wanting—your Pap 
has come back. . . . 

T HE crowd went so suddenly quiet 
that the stillness jumped into every 
comer like darkness does when you blow 
out your wick of a night. The woman 
was off Pap’s lap, backing away. 

Pap was on his feet, weaving, his chin 
down, his eyes whisky-bright and deadly. 
His arms hung loose at his sides, and 
Patroon watched the blue snakes crawl¬ 
ing down them, their heads on the backs 
of the hands. -He could even see their 
forked tongues. 

Pap wasn’t a man to go through any¬ 
thing; to sign onto any ship; to fight 
through any trouble to getrback to wife 
and son. He x was one to go from one 
jug to the next, from one painted woman 
to the next. 

Another man stepped through the si¬ 
lence to Pap. A flatboatman by the look 
of his hat. He wasn’t staggering. This 
one knew exactly what he was doing, and 
exactly what he was going to do. “Get 
your fists up, Carson,” he ordered. 

Pap’s loose mouth began to work and 
make words that were worse than Pa¬ 
troon had heard from the foulest pole 
hog on the wharf. The words said that 
the painted woman was Pap’s for as long 
as he was in port. They said Pap had fol¬ 
lowed this woman clear from New Or¬ 
leans. 

The flatboatman had two more steps to 
take. He took them. When he hit Pap, 
it was like when the men at the slaughter¬ 
house toss hunks of meat into their 
wooden tubs. Patroon was bucking the 
crowd when he heard his Pap hit the 
floor back there. 

Hurting in every shred of himself, Pa¬ 
troon fought to outdoors. He kept his 
fists clenched to make the strength of his 
fingers hold the sobs in his throat. He 
was jog-trotting when he realized there 
was someone beside him. Through the 
small dampness he hadn’t quite been able 
to keep out of his eyes, he saw it was Eph. 

“Sa-a-ay, did you see it, Patroon—did 
you see that flatter hit that keeler?” 

Patroon made like the jog-trotting 
caused the jerkiness in his voice. “Aw—it 
was just—an—ordinary fight!” 

“It wasn’t no such! He’s a scorcher, 


that flatter! One lick, and that 
keeler—'* 

“You going home, Eph?” 

“Naw, I’m makin’ me some coii 
that keelerl They’ll throw him inti 
back room—he won't be there whei| 
wakes up. Riffle Ears needs him, n 
him bad. Riffle Ears is settin* out foi 
lower country with ten keels. Shovin 
at daylight—needs more paddle r 
Three dollars for me—maybe more!’ 

Patroon slowed to a walk, and 
slowed with him. 

“You on your way to Riffle 
right now?” 

Eph was kicking his heels along 
pily. “You bet!” 

They had come to where Patr 
would turn for home. He stopped 
kept going, calling back, “Meet m 
post six if you want to do some fi 
tomorrow. I'm goin' to borry a skiff. 

“Eph—wait.” 

Eph stopped. Patroon went thre 
the darkness to him. “I want to go 
ing, for sure. It'll—be my last time.” 

“Huh?” 

“Is there some other patroon sho 
off you could tell about that keeler? 
stead of Riffle Ears?” 

“Sure. But—” 

“One as don't beat his men?” 

“We-ell—Cap Grayson—” 

“Will you, then—Cap Grayson? 
you, Eph?” 

“He won’t pay but a dollar.” 

E PH heard the faint sound of mJ 
the whisper of a small chain. Patn 
put out his hand. “Take it, Eph.” 
“What?” 

The sailor’s knife went from Patr| 
to Eph. There was silence. 

“What for—my traps?” 

“No. So you won’t tell Riffle E| 
Tell Cap Grayson.” 

There was more silence. 

“Have we got us a deal, Eph?” 

* “We got a deal.” 

Patroon turned. 

“Patroon—” Eph said. “It’s a de 
for a certainty. But why?” 

Patroon was drawing the empty c\ 
through and through his fingers. “01 
that keeler was—right good to me. Oil 
If somebody had been good to yol 
once—you wouldn’t want him ship| 
down-river with Riffle Ears, would 
Eph?” 

Patroon didn’t wait for Eph to ans\l 
He ran for home. Down Fourth—dc | 
Market—down Water. He passed 
Rankin’s plank shack. Lampligtj 
friendly—a soft, square block of 
Rankin’s kind of happiness was re?l 
ing to him through the tiny window! 
was smiling at Patroon. It was, for a < ] 
tainty. All of a sudden he started th 
ing of St. Louie— 

He ran faster and faster. 

The End 
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“Gee, Horace, you look just like a Man of Distinction in 
that Essley Sportshirt!” 


SMART SET! The collars of Essley 
Sportshirts set smartly—whether 
open or closed! Essleys must be just 
so —or they never leave the factory. 


PERFECT FORM! Essley Sportshirts 
flatter your-chest and shoulders, keep 
your waistline neat—but comfortable. 
No binding or bunching anywhere! 
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BREAKFAST IN BED 

Continued from page 13 


“I’ll look funny in pajamas.” 

“No, Tim, let’s do.” She turned, smil¬ 
ing, her face animated. “She’s having—” 

“I know who she’s having.” Tim 
tossed a stack of Sunday papers to the 
foot of the bed, punched up his pillow, 
and lay back again. “She’s having that 
same strange group of pseudo people 
from another world who are present at 
all Sunday-afternoon cocktail parties. 
And at no other time or place. They ma¬ 
terialize just for these parties. They 
never arrive; they’re always there when 
you come. And they never leave; after a 
time, when the liquor’s gone and the 
smoke gets thick enough, the hostess 
opens the windows, airs out the rooms, 
and they disappear with the smoke.” 

“It might be fun, Tim. We don’t have 
to stay if—” 

“I’m afraid to go. Someone might 
open a window and we’d disappear, too. 
Then we’d be caught. We’d be one of 
them, having no other existence but Sun¬ 
day cocktail parties, doomed for eter¬ 
nity.” 

“That’s better than staying, in bed for 
eternity.” She narrowed her dyes, caught 
her underlip in her teeth, and gazed 
through the wall opposite the bed. “I can 
wear my black suit,” she said, “with my 
new pin and earrings—is your gray suit 
pressed?” 

T IM pointed the cigarette at Eve. 

“Now, look. I can spare you from 
something you've often mentioned your¬ 
self. I’ve heard you say there always 
comes a time at one of these affairs when 
you wish you were home in bed. Well, 
by careful planning and foresight, I can 
arrange that. We’ll simply stay—” 

“Five minutes,” she said. “Then we 
get up.” 

“Now, wait a second.” He sat up. 
“Reserve your decision till all the evi¬ 
dence is in. Get your imagination to 
working. Picture step by step the perils 
of getting up. First thing that happens, 
the floor is cold and one of your slippers 
is missing.” 

“They’re both right here.” 

“The hot water, as it sometimes is on 
a Sunday morning, is lukewarm. You 
bathe anyway and get a little chilled. Just 
enough so that going out into this treach¬ 
erous weather develops a nice spring 
cold.” 

“The water’s hot. I at least washed 
my face before breakfast.” 

“Then you dress, wasting an hour of 
a day meant for rest and leisure. I’ll have 
been waiting, of course, for fifty-five min¬ 
utes, staring at my fingernails, since it 
takes me only five minutes to dress.” 
‘Since when?” Eve inquired. 


“Ten at the most. Then wc leave. No 
1 don’t know where this alleged Beards! 
woman lives, but I guarantee it’s at lej 
forty blocks from here.” 

Eve grinned. “She lives on Eight 
sixth Street.” 

“1 knew it; forty-four blocks. So tl 
means—” 

“Give me a cigarette.” 

“Okay, radar me—” 

“No, none of that. Try moving th 
weary body. It might awaken some hi 
den store of energy.” 

“Here—” Tim fyanded Eve a cigaret 
took one himself, and lighted them. 

Eve lay back against the head of t 
bed again, blew out a puff of smoke, ai 
said, “Then what?” 

“We waste another half hour of t) 
precious day just getting there. We arri 
and ride up in the elevator. The elevat 
operator, by some secret method 
known even to stars of the stage ai 
screen, manages to sneer at us witho 
moving a muscle of his face. He is cor 
pletely justified. 

“We reach the Beardsley apartmei 
The door is open. From within com 
a curious sound like surf breaking on 
rocky beach. It is as though dozens 
people have crowded themselves into 
small room or two, replaced the air wi 
smoke, and proceeded to shout at oi 
another without stopping for breat 
This, unbelievable as it sounds, is exact 
what has happened. It is a Sunday-afte 
noon cocktail party. Now—right now, 
finger tip touching the doorbell—there 
still one fateful second left in which 
turn around, get back in that elevate 
sneer at the operator, and race for hon 
and bed. You want to?” 

Eve smiled at him sweetly. “No, lei 
go in; it sounds like fun. You make 
seem fascinating.” 

Tim shook his head sadly. “A leadii 
mass psychiatrist recently proved th 
this is exactly the thought sheep have 
they follow the Judas sheep onto tl 
ramp that leads down into the stockyar 
So we go in. 

“Our hostess greets us with a screa 
signifying joy. She hides our hats ar 
coats and leaves to get us a drink. I see 
man I know slightly that I don't care fo 
Next to him is the only vacant seat in tl 
room. You see an old school friend yc 
hate. I join him. You join her, kissir 
her, no doubt.” He sneered. 

“No, I don’t.” Eve looked at him coi 
temptuously. “That’s a man’s ide 
picked up from the movies, that wome 
are always kissing each other.” 

“So I talk to this guy. We have not! 
ing in common but a mutual acquain 
ance whom neither of us has heard of fc 
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“He’s been happy as a lark today. I promised,him 
a pony jf he’d make Phi Beta Kappa in college” 
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JUST LIKE DAD'S! Bruxton Prep Sport¬ 
shirts for Boys are junior versions of 
Essley Sportshirts .. . and they thrwe 
on rugged wear! From $2.25. 


EXCLUSIVE PATTERNS and solid colors. 
Sanforized cottons and washable ray¬ 
ons. Your choice of long or short 
sleeves! Men’s models start at $3.25. 
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five years, whom we didn’t know very 
well, and remember only vaguely. We 
discuss him thoroughly. Presently the 
man leaves to get another drink. He 
never comes back. Now, I ask you, with 
complete faith in your usual wisdom, why 
would two sensible people get up from a 
thoroughly delightful bed and travel long 
distances to go to a daytime nightmare 
like that?” 

“Because,” Eve said calmly, “you’ve so 
completely convinced me that nothing 
could actually be as dull as you sound.” 

H IS voice dropped to a low, tense 
pitch. “Suddenly I am aware of an 
electric something, a presence that some¬ 
how communicates itself across that 
crowded room. I look up from my drink 
—and there she is. A tall, willowy, in¬ 
credibly beautiful woman. A complexion 
beyond belief; living ivory tinged with 
the first flush of dawn. Raven hair, so 
black and lustrous you almost expect to 
see stars in its depths. Intense, yet 
strangely soft, brown eyes; eyes that can 
be savage, reckless, and still—you know 
this instinctively—eyes that can fill with 
a world of understanding. For a long 
moment we gaze at each other word¬ 
lessly. Yet somehow we have spoken vol¬ 
umes. We tear our eyes apart and then 
. . . she makes her way through that 
crowded room, her motions effortless, 
graceful, fluid as quicksilver.” 

“ ‘Slinky,’ is the word, eh?” 

“She sits down beside me. ‘I knew it/ 
she says, and her voice is the throb of a 
harp string. ‘I knew that someday, some¬ 
where . . . you and I must meet.’ 

“ ‘Yes.’ That’s all I say, but there are 
depths of meaning in that simple word. 
‘Yes,’ I continue, and strangely, now, 
there is a note almost of sadness in my 
voice, ‘I suppose ... it had to happen.’ 

“ ‘What is your name, who are you?’ 
she asks, but before I can answer she con¬ 
tinues breathlessly, ‘Ah, but that doesn’t 
matter. Names, labels, what are they to 
people like us? You may call me,’ she 
says, ‘Clothilde.’ 

“ ‘Hello . . . Clothilde/ I say. There 
is a grave smile in my eyes, yet I am like 
a drowning swimmer. And—like a swim¬ 
mer who comes to the surface momen¬ 
tarily, only to sink again—I glance up, 
tearing myself loose from those hot 
brown eyes. Guiltily, I look to see if you 
are watching.” 

“I am.” Eve reached down at the side 
of the bed and took her cup and a tall 
silver coffeepot from the tray on the 
floor. 

Tim turned on his side, facing her, 
and blew a puff of smoke at her face. 
“Here,” he said, “close your eyes and 
pretend you’re at a cocktail party.” 

Eve frowned and drew back, trying to 
blow the smoke from her face, holding 
the coffeepot in one hand and balancing 
her half-filled cup in the other. A little 
coffee spilled into the saucer. “Now, cut 
it out, Tim! You’re making me spill.” 

Tim sat up and took his cup from the 
floor. “Any left?” 

“Yes, hold out your cup.” She began 
to pour and as the stream of coffee hit the 
bottom of Tim’s cup, he raised and low¬ 
ered it rhythmically, the thick rope of 
coffee alternately contracting and length¬ 
ening as he did so. Some of it splashed 
on the bedclothes, and Eve stopped pour¬ 
ing. “You want some more?” she said. 
“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Then you know how to get it.” 

“Yes, ma'am.” He held his cup steady 
and Eve filled it. They both sat back 
against their pillows, propped against 
the head of the bed. ^ 

“Well,” Eve said, “do you realize that 
I’m watching everything?” 

“Sure,” he said, “because a dotted line 
suddenly appears in the air of that smoke- 
filled room, connecting your eyes and 
mine. At regular intervals along the 
dotted line, are little daggers pointing at 
me. Just then, a miniature cloud forms 
above my head and inside the cloud* a 


light bulb turns on; I have just had a 
brilliant idea. I turn to the gorgeous 
witch beside me and compose a smile 
which to her, seeing it full face, looks in¬ 
terested, fascinated. But to you, watch¬ 
ing me in profile, my smile looks politely 
bored. This sounds difficult and it is, but 
I manage. Your suspicions hilled, you 
turn away, the dotted line disappears, the 
light bulb goes out, and the cloud drifts 
away to a corner of the room where it 
breaks up in a slight thundershower 
which no one notices. 

“ ‘Look/ she says, ‘conventions aren’t 
made for people like you and I.’ I wince. 
‘We have no need for futile preliminaries. 
Would you like to have an affair with 
me?’ 

“Helplessly, hopelessly, I feel the 
words form on my lips, hear them spoken 
as though by another. ‘Yes,’ I say. ‘Oh, 
boy!’ 

“ ‘When?’ she murmurs. ‘When can we 
meet—alone?’ 

“ ‘Well,’ I answer, running a finger 
around my collar band, ‘how ’bout lunch 
sometime?’ 

“ ‘When?’ Her insistent voice is a 
heady throb like the repeated note of 
a—” 

“—harp.” Eve sipped her coffee, grin¬ 
ning. 

“Nope; a violin. She’s versatile.” 

“Sounds like a one-man band.” 

“ ‘Well/ I answer, ‘I’m tied up tomor¬ 
row—lunch date with this guy from the 
office. Tuesday there’s this meeting. 
Wednesday okay?’ 

“ ‘Wednesday,’ she says, and her voice 
is a murmur. 

“I make one last despairing effort.” 
Tim stared into space, a look of resigned 
suffering on his face. “ ‘Look,’ I say, ‘I 
don’t think my wife will like this.’ ” 

E VE finished her coffee and set the 
cup in the saucer on her lap. “Oh, 
don’t mind me.” 

“‘Your wife/” Tim continued. 
“‘Your wife/ she says with a weary 
smile. ‘A man like you has no wife; not 
really. She doesn’t exist. No one exists 
. . . but you and I.’ 

“I can’t stand it any longer. ‘Me/ I 
say. 

“ ‘What?’ she asks. 

“ 'Me,' I say, ‘first person pronoun in 
the objective case; me, not /.’ 

“ ‘Oh/ she says, and I meet her for 
lunch on Wednesday. I draw out our sav¬ 
ings and take her to a real swank place. 
I know I'm not really happy; just infatu¬ 
ated. I try to break loose from her spell, 
to salvage something of our happiness— 
yours and mine—and our savings. But 
she orders dessert, our savings are gone, 
and suddenly it seems hopeless. With one 
last despairing thought, a brief moment 
of yearning for my wife and children, I 
surrender.” 

“What children?” 

“The children,” Tim said sadly, “that 
might have been. And so this thing that 
could so easily have been prevented, hap¬ 
pens. Because you yielded to the sadistic 
impulse to drag me from the bed and rest 
I so richly deserve, our lives are blasted, 
all hope of happiness gone.” 

“Speak for yourself,” said Eve. She 
folded her arms complacently. “You 
were so busy with that harpy—” she 
laughed. “That’s good. A harpy; in more 
ways than one. You were so busy with 
this civilized eel, you didn’t notice who 
7 was talking to.” ’ 

“Your old school chum.” Tim began 
scratching Eve’s leg with his toes, under 
the covers. 

“I got rid of her. And I got to talking 
with this man.” Eve put a hand under the 
blankets and pinched Tim suddenly. 
“Ow!” 

“Serves you right. I got to talking with 
this man; very tall, moves with the grace 
of an athlete, a suggestion of tremendous 
strength under the faultless lines of his 
beautifully tailored clothes. Crisp blond 
hair. Laughing blue eyes. A thin scar 
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along the strong line of jaw; he’d been a 
flier in the R.A.F., and—” 

“I thought I recognized him.” Tim 
pinched Eve suddenly and moved quickly 
out of her way to the edge of the bed. 
“Tall fellow? Thin? Weak blue eyes and 
bleached hair? I know him. A cad. 
Record of arrest for bigamy; wanted in 
the East for barratry.” 

“But charming, so charming. Witty, 
gay, his voice like the deep notes of a 
flute—” 

“Or a kazoo. Listen, if you think I’m 
dragging myself to some forlorn cocktail 
party so my wife can take up with a 
known dope fiend—” 

“That's exactly what I do think.” Eve 
threw back the covers and sat up. “I’ve 
had enough of this and we’re getting up 
right now. And while I’m getting dressed, 
you can wash the dishes, since it only 
takes you five minutes to dress. Then 
we’re going—” 

“Fve^got it!” Tim snapped his fingers. 
“I’ve been puzzling it out, trying to im¬ 
agine what could possibly account for 
this urge to torture yourself. And sud¬ 
denly I realized? It’s that buried streak of 
Puritanism I've so often noticed in you.” 

“Puritanism,” Eve sniffed. 

“Oh, yes; it’s there, all right. Why, I 
noticed it the first time we-met, in fact. 
You were very proper and prim.” 

“I was not!” 

T IM grinned at her mockingly, pulled 
the covers up and tucked them round 
Eve’s waist. “Oh, yes, you were! You 
tried to hide it, but my lovely Miss Curry 
was actually a very demure and proper 
young lady. But how you have fallen! 
Look at you now—in bed with a coarse, 
unshaven man.” 

“Well, I can remedy that—” Eve 
started to throw back the covers again. 

“Now, wait a second!” Tim grabbed 
her arm. “I didn't say there was any¬ 
thing wrong with it! In fact, I think it’s 
an excellent idea. C'mere and I’ll show 
you what I’m—” 

“We’re both getting up right now . I’ll 
do the dishes, but we’re both getting up.” 

“All right, all right,” Tim spoke resign¬ 
edly. “But let’s discuss those dishes first. 
It’s hardly fair that you should do them.” 
“Okay, then you do them.” 

“That, too, has a tinge of unjustness.” 
“Now, you're not going to stall any 
longer.” 

“You wrong me,” said Tim. “That’s 
not my purpose. I merely propose leav¬ 
ing this matter of the dishes to impartial 
chance. In fact, we’ll settle this whole dis¬ 
pute on an all-or-nothing basis. If I lose, 
I not only get up, with a burst of song on 
my lips, but I do the dishes besides and 
then we go to this miserable cocktail 
party. Could anything be fairer?” 

“And if I lose?” said Eve sardonically. 
“Why, then, of course, in simple jus¬ 
tice”—Tim shrugged his shoulders—“the 
opposite will prevail in each case. After 


you’ve finished these paltry few di| 
the work of a moment, we’ll get 
books, the backgammon board, tur 
the symphony, and spend a pleasant I 
day in bed as Nature intended, reel] 
ating from the toil of the week, 
expect to lose.” He shook his head : 

“I have a feeling, a grim forebodij 
“So have I,” said Eve dryly. “Justi 
method of chance did you have in mi* 
“Well”—Tim smiled, a look of (t\ 
honesty—“I’ll think of a number 
“Oh, no! You can get me on that < 
but not twice. The last time I—” 
“Okay, okay!” he said hastily. ‘ 
implication wounds me. but I'll sugl 
another method—of skill, not chai[ 
I’ll count to three—now, get this- 
the moment I say three, we both leapl 
of bed, which is just what you’re trjf 
to accomplish. And the first one to re 
an erect standing position, both feet| 
the floor—loses.” 

“First one to—really, Tim, do you 1 
estly think I’m so stupid that—” 

“No. But what can I lose by tryir 
“Just for that we’ll—” 

“No, wait a second, just a sec 
Eve!” Tim grabbed her arm agl 
frowning and giving her a look of ha\[ 
too much to endure. “You know,] 
really you who’s keeping me in 
you're exhausting me. I’m paying 
each precious moment with these desjj 
ate maneuvers. I need sustenance.^ 
there any more coffee?” 

“Not much, and it’s not hot an} 
Now, Tim, you know you’re—” 
“That's all right, hand it over.” 
“Tim, you know you’re just stallir 
Eve took the coffeepot from the floor i 
passed it to Tim. “I’ve had enough! 

“No, I need this to recover the enel 
it’s costing to stay in bed. Now, whil 
sip this pleasantly lukewarm coffee, l| 
talk this out—like civilized people, 
can even be friends afterward. See eJ 
other now and then, have dates—” 
took a sip of coffee, his eyes laughing] 
her over the rim of his cup. 

“Here—” he leaned across Eve a| 
reaching to the floor, picked up her cl 
“I don’t want any more,” she s;| 
“I've got coffee nerves now.” 

“Just a little.” He poured the 
mainder of the coffee into her cup, I| 
filling it, and handed it to her. “It’s 
bad; it’s still pretty warm.” 

Eve accepted the cup and took a t 
tentative sip. “It is not,” she said, 11 
cold.” But she leaned back and, mak 
a face, took another sip, then seve 
more. For a time she sat staring abser 
ahead, holding the cup and saucer in 
•lap. Then she spoke. “I suppose it wo 
be nice,” she said casually, “for a mar 
meet someone like that. Someone exoi 
beautiful.” She laughed indulgently, 
suppose all men have little daydream 
Tim looked at her. “I really dc 
know.” _______ 

“I mean,” she said hastily, “even n] 
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With Kodak Verichrome Film, 


millions of "everyday” people just go ahead 
and shoot their pictures. And get them! . . . 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 



Only Eastman makes Kodak Film.. .the film in the familiar yellow box 
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HER TIME IS YOUR TIME 


and a half 


This girl is a business woman. She is one of thousands 
who handle the vast volume of figuring, accounting and 
statistical work in offices. 

When you hire her, you invest in her intelligence and 
ability at so much a w f eek, with time-and-a-half for overtime. 
That can be a good investment or a poor one, depending 
on whether your office is equipped with the modern business 
machines she needs to do the job. 

Without the right machines, her intelligence and ability 

WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


are penalized: Work piles up, mistakes creep in, excessive 
overtime puts a heavy strain on her as well as on office 
costs. With the right machines, the office w'ork rolls out 
smoothly, accurately, efficiently. She finds her w'ork less 
tiring, her job more pleasant. You get today’s figure-facts 
today, produced in less time at less cost. 

There’s a Burroughs business machine for every figuring, 
accounting and statistical need. Why not call Burroughs 
today? Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32. 
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i are happily married. Men who 
|] dn’t even think of—well, I just mean 
uuld be fun, I imagine, for most men 
|i eet someone like that if only to talk 
er. Just to look at someone really 

I tiful—even if they never saw her 
i.” Tim didn’t answer and after a 
lent Eve turned to look at him. 
e had put his cup on the table and 
lying on his side, facing Eve, head 
iped in his hand, regarding her with 
iking amusement. “You know, of 
i se, that this beats the former world’s 
rd for utter silliness—exhibiting ob¬ 
is jealousy of an imaginary woman.” 
Ive shrugged her shoulders, refusing 
jnile. “I don’t know,” she said. “After 

II didn’t imagine her; you did. That's 
|i came into your mind when 1 spoke 
I cocktail party. And it's not jealousy; 
I’t be absurd.” She looked at -him 

ily. “It's just that—well, there’s al- 
i *s an unconscious reason for our day- 
lims. They’re very revealing; they 
w how we’re dissatisfied, how we 
i things were different.” 

My little psychiatrist,” he said. “Ana- 
ng while you wait.” He grinned. 
)ok, I forgot to tell you that when she 
I down and brought that raven hair into 
ge, I could see she had dandruff. The 
I ip I gave when she edged closer was 
lause I couldn’t breathe for the reek of 
j ish perfume. When she spoke, one of 
•se harplike notes ended in a belch, 

» 1 I suspect she wore falsies.” 

You probably peeked.” 

‘I did. What a disappointment!” He 
l ined forward and kissed Eve's shoul- 
. “Oh, I'll admit she was beautiful, 
)ugh unbathed. Yet what have I been 
i ing to do all along? To stay right here, 
lite obviously I'd rather be with you, 
iding the Sunday paper, than with her 
ot reading the paper. Now, what does 
nt prove?” 

I ‘That you’re getting old and decrepit.” 
Tim grinned and sat up. “Is that so? 
ell, I guess you also need proof that—” 
“No, I don’t! We're getting up right 
•w!” 

“Okay, okay. Just so you know you’re 
y own true love.” He kissed Eve’s 
oulder again, then spoke seriously. 
x)ok, do you really want to go to this 
•cktail party?” 

^VE looked at him speculatively. 
_j “Well, we don’t absolutely have to.” 
le smiled, now, fondly, tolerantly. “I 
,st thought—” 

“There's some bottled Martinis in the 
:frigerator. We could have cocktails 
ght here in bed. I'll blow smoke in your 
ice and it’ll be just like—” 

“If you can think of something you’d 
ither do, we’ll do that. Just go to a 
lovie or something, if you want.” 

“You didn't read the front section of 
le paper.” Tim reached out to the stack 
f Sunday papers at the foot of the bed 
nd began pawing through them. 
O'Dwyer has closed all movies down.” 
“Why?” 

“Epidemic of plague. Citizens are 
/arned to keep off the streets. To stay 
tome—in bed. I was afraid to frighten 
ou, so I didn’t mention it. But that's why 
’ve been trying to—” 

* “I didn’t see the front section at that.” 
we sat up and stretched her arm toward 
he stack of newspapers. “Where is it? 
s there anything—” 

“Just the usual crop of news; much the 
>ame as always.” Tim continued to hunt 
through the pile of papers. “It looks, as 
m every other day, like a very depressing 
world. A good one to stay out of, if 
only for a day.” He pulled the magazine 
section from the stack and opened it, 
leaning forward and looking at it, frown¬ 
ing and glancing at the headings as 
though hunting for something. 

“Oh, the puzzle!” Eve said, pointing to 
the page he had turned to. “I haven't 
seen that, either. Give me the puzzle; I 
just want to glance at it.” 

Tim folded the page back to the cross- 
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word puzzle and handed the paper to Eve 
his face carefully expressionless. 

Eve took the paper and lay back again. 
“Crepuscular,” she said. 

“What?” 

Eve opened the drawer of the table be¬ 
side her with one hand, rummaged 
through it, and produced a yellow 
wooden pencil. “‘Quality of evening 
light,’ ” she said, “eleven letters. It's 
‘crepuscular’; they always use that.” She 
began writing the word on the puzzle. 

W ITHOUT moving the rest of his 
body Tim moved one arm toward 
the stack of papers. He took a corner of 
the news section between thumb and 
forefinger and drew it slowly from the 
stack, sliding it quietly over the smooth 
silk surface of the comforter toward him. 
“ ‘Traduce, defame,’ ” said Eve. 

Tim quietly released the newspaper, 
and his hand lay motionless on the blan¬ 
ket. “Slander?” 

“No, I thought of that,” she said. “It 
doesn't fit. Six letters.” 

“Malign.” 

“Malign? Well, it fits.” She wrote the 
word on her puzzle. 

Very quietly, Tim raised his knees, 
picked up his paper and propped it in his 
lap. He leaned forward, adjusted the pil¬ 
low at his back, then lay back again, 
glanced at the front page, then turned a 
page with hardly a sound from the paper. 

Eve began to erase a word. “Dross, 
particularly in steelmaking,” she said. 
“Slag.” 

“Of course.” She finished erasing, then 
wrote the word down. 

Tim turned a page, then raising the 
paper to eye level, began to read. He read 
to the bottom of a column, raised his eyes 
to the top of the next, and became aware 
of a silence. He turned to Eve. 

She was waiting, her eyes on his face, 
brows lifted in sardonic patience. “Quite 
a wise guy, aren’t you?” she said. 

Tim grinned. “Why, no,” he said. 
“What do you mean?” He laid down his 
paper and put an arm round her shoulder. 
“Come here,” he said, “you haven't given 
me a kiss.” 

“I kissed you good morning,” said 
Eve, “which is all you’ve got coming to 
you. Go kiss that harpy of yours.” But 
she allowed him to draw her closer. 

“That's right, you did,” he said, “but 
a glance at the clock will show you that 
we’re approaching the afternoon. You 
seem to have lounged the morning away.” 

“Yes,” said Eve, “it was all my fault.” 
She gave him a wifely peck on the cheek, 
and smiled wryly. “Do you suppose 
there’s a three-year-old anywhere who’s 
quite as spoiled as you are?” 

“Nope,” said Tim cheerfully, “but 
that’s a part of your wifely duty—to spoil 
me, heap flattering endearments on my 
head, anticipate my slightest wishes.” 
“Of course; anything you say.” 

Tim squeezed her shoulders gently. 
“You didn't want to go to that wing- 
ding, did you? Because if you do, there's 
still—” 

“No.” Eve smiled at him. “I didn’t. 
And I'd have realized it myself two sec¬ 
onds after I mentioned it, if you’d given 
me a chance to get a word in edgewise.” 

“I didn’t think you did.” He leaned 
down to kiss Eve's ear. “What you really 
want to do is relax, rest, take things easy.” 
“Maybe. But we are getting up.” 

“I don’t have to get dressed, though?” 
“No, you can put on your robe.” 

“And we’ll finish the paper first?” 

“Yes, but that doesn’t include reading 
every line in the news, book, sports and 
want-ad sections.” 

“Here.” Tim picked up the crossword 
puzzle and handed it to Eve. “What's a 
three-letter word meaning the greatest 
contribution to civilized enjoyment since 
the invention of the wheel?” 

“Don't tell me it begins with B?” 
“That’s right,” said Timberlake Ryan, 
“b-e-d, bed. Hand me the sports page.” 
The End 


Sure, I used to be ... in fact my 
family started to kid me about it. My 
wife Janet even bought me this 
“wony-bird” gadget as a joke. It gave 
us all a good laugh, but it didn't really 
help me. 

You see, I was worried about Janet 
and the children. After all, it's my 
job to take care of them —and I 
couldn’t help wandering how they 
would get along if anything hap¬ 
pened to me. 

I’ve made good money in the last few 
years . . . but somehow I’ve never 
been able to put enough aside to 


make me feel that my family had real 
security. 

But last week I met a Mutual Life 
representative, and he explained how 
“Insured Income” Service could end 
my worries. He helped me team up 
my Social Security with life insur¬ 
ance, to provide a regular income for 
my family ... if it’s ever necessity. 
And best of all, the same plan will 
guarantee a comfortable retirement 
income for Janet and me! 

I’m keeping this bird around, but 
only to remind me that my worrying 
days are gone forever. 


Let the career Mutual Life Field Underuriter in your community explain 
ivhat “Insured Income ” can contribute to your happiness . 

-YOUR Social Security - 


WORTH $3,000 OR $13,000? 

Send for Free Booklet — Find out now how much Social 
Security" may r benefit you. If you reside in the United States, 
mail coupon for explanation of Social Security. You’ll also 
receive a handy file to keep official records y’ou, or your wife, 
may r need later to collect benefits without costly delay. 




Zfnc&PHC, 



THE MUTUAL LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 

34 Nassau Street, New York 5, N. Y. Alexander E. Patterson, President 

Yes, I would like your free Social Security booklet—C*45. 
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OCCUPATION. 


VETERANS: KEEP YOUR “6. I." LIFE INSURANCE! 
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The effect of Yello-Bole’s honey treat¬ 
ment is continuous. The real bee’s honey 
inside the bowl blends with your tobacco. 
With every smoke the “cake” is mellowed 
by the honey treatment. Yello-Bole is 
mild and good from the start, without 
“breaking in”. Mature, seasoned briar. 
Ask for Yello-Bole at your dealers and 
look for the famous Honey Seal. Be sure 
you get the pipe with the Seal in the bowl. 


This picture of Honey-Girl is displayed in 
stores where YcUo-Boles are 
said . At rifjht. Honey Seal 
which protects the honey in 



STANDARD 41 this mo rk on stem 
IMPERIAL $1 50 (Q) this mark, on stem 
PREMIER $2 50 CZD this mark on stem 
KAUFMANN BROS. & BONDY, INC. 
630 Fijth Are.. Netr York 
Pipe-Makers Since 1831 



‘If you’re a ballplayer, you play ball,” said Lou Boudreau. Even if you play for the St. 
Louis Browns. Luckily his admiring fans in Cleveland didn’t go for such nonsense 


BY KYLE 
CRICHTON 




In spring training, Lou 
Boudreau makes the throw 
to first to complete the 
twin killing after putting 
the runner out at second 


MBOUT Lou Boudreau there 
must either be a touch of 
JmSL divinity, or the city of Cleve¬ 
land is mad. The gentleman is admit¬ 
tedly a magical entity on the playing 
field, but how is one to understand the 
reverence with which a community 
regards him? And how, further, is 
one to justify a man who, by his very 
presence, is a blow to private enter¬ 
prise? 

On the other hand there is Bill 
Veeck. On the records it is plainly 
stated that he is the boss of the Cleve¬ 
land baseball club of the American 
League. He has the name, he has the 
title, he shares in the profits and 
yearly is crowned with ivy as one of 
Ohio’s outstanding young men. The 
only thing Mr. Veeck can’t do is run 
his own business. 

In the so-called province of sport 
which is baseball Mr. Veeck has ab¬ 
solute power over Mr. Boudreau’s 
official existence. He has the legal 
right to cut Mr. Boudreau’s salary 
twenty-five per cent and tell him to 
take it or leave it. If he leaves it Mr. 
Boudreau can spend the summer 
rocking on his front porch but he can’t 
play anywhere else in organized base¬ 
ball. Mr. Veeck has the power to ex¬ 
ile Mr. Boudreau to portions of Outer 
Mongolia or even to that purgatory of 
sport known as the St. Louis Browns. 
Or, at least, Mr. Veeck thought he had 
that power. That constitutes the story. 

When Mr. Veeck bought the Cleve¬ 
land Indians in June, 1946, no form of 
crystal gazing was required to see that 
he wished Mr. Boudreau would stick 


to his shortstopping and leave the 
business of managing to his betters. 
It was not put quite so bluntly but 
this was the. essence of the matter. 
Mr. Boudreau promptly went to the 
head office to learn his status. 

“It’s not that I’m for you or against 
you, Lou,” said Mr. Veeck. “It’s just 
that I don’t know what kind of a man¬ 
ager you are.” 

By this time the usual Boudreau 
typhoon was beginning to form on the 
banks of the Cuyahoga. Junior 
Marching Clubs found new flints for 
their blunderbusses and prepared to 
march on the Municipal Stadium. Old 
Subscribers took their pens in hand 
and poured communications into the 
newspaper offices. Mr. Boudreau al¬ 
lowed it to be understood that if 
Veeck didn't want him as manager, he 
couldn’t have him as shortstop. Since 
the Cleveland infield without Bou¬ 
dreau would look as empty as the 
Grand Canyon, Mr. Veeck quailed 
and recoiled. 

Mr. James Dykes, former Chicago 
White Sox manager who had been 
hovering expectantly in the outer 
ether, decided morosely to take a po¬ 
sition with Hollywood in the Pacific 
Coast League. Mr. Boudreau con¬ 
tinued as manager and shortstop and 
there were public expressions of 
amity, adoration and friendly-arms- 
about-the-shoulder. 

Last fall at the time of the World 
Series the matter advanced from skir¬ 
mishes to a full-scale action. It be¬ 
came known that Mr. Veeck had 
proposed a trade with the St. Louis 


Browns by which Boudreau, Gee 
Metkovich, Bryan Stephens and I 
Embree would be exchanged for V 
Stephens, Jack Kramer, Walter J 
nich and Paul Lehner. It was hin 
that Mr. Veeck would in addition 
sist on the Browns taking a token p 
ment of a few million dinars to m 
the transaction palatable. 

There is hardly a possibility t 
anybody in Cleveland knows to 13 
day who won the World Series, 
newspapers immediately broke int a 
spate of eight-column headlines, 
correspondence columns teemed \\h 
denunciations of M. Veeck, and c|h 
torial writers solemnly warned in 
that theft of the Tom Johnson sta e 
would have been far less indec t 
than his decision on Mr. Boudrei 
With the astuteness of desperati i, 
dozens of steady patrons managed o 
ferret out Mr. Veeck’s abode in N-* 
York and got him out of bed to wi n 
him of the danger to his life. It \\s\ 
not so much a matter of hanging l 
Veeck in effigy as of lynching h| 
publicly in Terminal Square. 

Thoroughly alarmed, Mr. Vet 
flew back from New York, constitu'j 
himself a one-man Gallup poll a J 
proceeded to course about Clevela i 
in his car sampling public opini< 
The most prominenfthing learned v s 
that in any trade with St. Louis e 
populace preferred that Mr. Veeck } 
and Mr. Boudreau stay. There ^ s 
one communication that did m< e 
than anything else to make up N*. 
Veeck’s mind. It came from a yoi ,g 
(Continued on page 102J 
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Theres always OWE best buy! 



1,1 on luve TIRES but in the lewest-piced field only PLYMOUTH 
!s SUPER-CUSHION TIRES en SAFETY-RIM WHEELS 

^ 99* r < iftioc/her*runn?ng Super-Cushion Tires soak up road 
* oc ^ s from the side os well as belaw . They greotly reduce 
ponces of tire foilure but if trouble occurs you hove the 
roved protection of Plymouth’s new,wider Safety-RimWheels. 
m 


Here's o feoture thot stops trouble for you before it can 
stort. Located in the gas tank , Plymouth's filter keeps dirt 
ond wo ter from possing into the fuel system. You never 
hove to worry about a blocked or frozen gas line. 


All ear* have FILTERS but in the lowest-priced field only 
PLYMOUTH has an OILITE GAS FILTER 


IT'S VALUE YOU WANT IT'S PLYMOUTH YOU WANT 


Isn't your one best buy among lowest-priced 
cars the one that's most like high-priced cars? 

You're the judge of that and you're the one 
to judge the cars. As a help in making this com¬ 
parison, we suggest that you examine the new 
Quality Chart at your Plymouth dealer's. 

With this chart you can see that Plymouth has 
20 of 21 features found in most high-priced cars 
— more than the two other leading low-priced 
cars combined! And what's more Plymouth 
gives you the extra value of Super-Cushion Tires 
on Safety-Rim Wheels, trouble-free gas filter, 
Safe-Guard Hydraulic Brakes a third more 
efficient and many other great engineering 
advances. Judge for yourself the one best buy! 

PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 3), Mich. 



PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS . .. 
GOOO SERVICE KEEPS THEM GREAT 

Your nearby Plymouth deoler will pro¬ 
vide the service ond factory-engineered 
ports to keep your present cor In good 
con c/if ion while you're woiting for your 
new Plymouth. 
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FORECASTING... 


FROM HUJVTER’S QUAY TO OYSTER BAY 


It’s Hunter’s Quay for yachting in Scotland—and it’s Johnnie Walker 
for superb Scotch, around the globe. Born of Scotland’s misty atmos¬ 
phere, crystal clear spring waters and distilling craftsmanship — this 
smoothest Scotch could (and does) come only from Scotland. 


Yes, it’s just perfect ... to be greeted ashore, or anywhere at all, by 1 
genial host—Johnnie Walker. Velvety smooth ... pleasantly mellov j| * 
the flavour and bouquet of this matchless Scotch make it the unhesita I 
choice of the choosy everywhere. 




ASK FOR SCOTLAND’S FAVOURITE SON- 


Johnnie Walker 


WHISKY 

LABEL 


INC., New York, N. Y. Sclt 


BLENDED SCOTCH 

RED LABEL • BLACK 
Both 86.8 proof 
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fore he could start casting the rest 
he show, Mr. Schwartz needed 
hes and directors. He got writers 
Moss Hart, Arnold Auerbach (who 
e the sketches for Call Me Mister) 
Arnold B. Horwitt (ditto for Make 
- Manhattan) to work on the 
hes. Robert H. Gordon, who staged 
Me Mister, was called in to direct. 
Jay Blackton, with Annie Get Your 
, and Oklahoma! to his credit, took 
ge of music. Helen Tamiris, famous 
he dances in Annie Get Your Gun 
Up in Central Park, was set to work 
ving the choregraphy. 
emuel Ayers (Oklahoma!) and Elea- 
Goldsmith (Finian's Rainbow) were 
>ned, respectively, to settings and 
umes. 

age managers and front-office men 
e hired. Then auditions began. Audi- 
s are a wearisome thing. As an ex- 
)le, Schwartz auditioned over fifty 
ers for one role. Blackton heard an- 
r thirty. 

)nly then did they discover that a 
>ular light-opera singer on the West 
ist, John Tyers, was available and 
ly wired him to come on. That, for 
y one role. 


I What Chorus Girls Are Made Of 

famiris weeded out the boys and girls 
the dancing company. All thirty-odd 
(mbers of the chorus take their sing- 
and dancing with stark seriousness, 
ley are a group of youngsters as eager 
[blow a larynx or break a leg for their 
as any fullback ever was to die for 
[ir old Rutgers. Among the chorus girls 
1 an Amazonian exhibition diver, a 
amistry major, a young lady whose se- 
^t passion is radio-repair work and two 
f Is who have milked a cow within the 
|st year. 

In hiring technicians Schwartz loaded 
lists with strongly established talent; 
1 hiring performers he was less cautious, 
[any of his players are making their 
aadway bow. Herb Shriner, a monolo- 
^t reminiscent of the late Will Rogers, 
nes from radio as does Lewis Nye. an- 
er comedian. The producer lured a 
[llerina, Valerie Bettis, from the concert 
|ge. Teamed with her is, of all things, 
| bearded dancer, Eric Victor. Estelle 
ring, a charming young singer, teams 
Ith Jack Haley in a show-stopper enti- 
ld Rhode Island is Famous for You. 
For some years Jack Haley, one of the 
low's two star comics, had been neglect- 
fg the musical-comedy stage for the 
ptus land of Hollywood; there he had 
ared in some fifty pictures and on a 


long-lived radio show. He had saved his 
money and invested in chunks of Bev¬ 
erly Hills real estate and in income-pro¬ 
ducing citrus ranches. Life was very, 
very comfortable. 

Even so he willingly broke that happy 
pattern to come East during the w inter of 
the big snow and enter again into the 
precarious world of musical shows. 
Why? “Because,” he says, “all the time 
I’m working in front of the camera I 
keep thinking it's a rehearsal and I'm 
wondering how this or that piece of busi¬ 
ness i^s going to go over with the people 
when we try out in Philly. But I never 
get to Philly.” 

Jack is now playing for the people 
again and, like any old vaudevillian, he’s 
completely happy. 

As the top star of his show Mr. 
Schwartz decided upon one Beatrice Lil¬ 
lie—a titled comedienne, also known as 
Lady Peel, with a certain vogue in Amer¬ 
ica, Great Britain, Italy, France, Africa 
and the 3d Electoral District of Zanzibar. 
He came to his decision in July, just after 
Bea had returned to London, gay of 
heart because her newly acquired house 
had been inundated by the spring 
floods. 

The Thames had thoughtfully over¬ 
flowed its banks at a time when things 
looked blackest for Lady Peel. Her 
American friends had resolutely called a 
halt on her continued redecorating of 
their homes. Now, with Nature’s co-op¬ 
eration, she was faced with the blissful 
prospect of a whole defenseless house on 
which to vent her ingenuity—within the 
£10 allowed her for that purpose by the 
British government. It is a testimony to 
Mr. Schwartz’ persuasiveness that by 
September he had her promise to appear 
in Inside U.S.A. To do it he had to 
serenade her with songs from the show- 
via the transatlantic telephone, at nine 
bucks a minute. And she demanded en¬ 
cores. 

Mr. Schwartz now regards his tele¬ 
phone bills with equanimity. There are 
those base fellows who quibble about his 
hiring a Canadian-born, English-trained 
star to appear in a show entitled Inside 
U.S.A. He placidly points out that Miss 
Lillie has spent a good part of her pro¬ 
fessional life in this country, that his 
show is designed primarily for entertain¬ 
ment, and that he should have had his 
head examined if he had passed up the 
opportunity to get the most entertaining 
woman on the English-speaking stage 
for his star. 

By mid-February the various compo¬ 
nents of the show had been assembled 
and it was time to begin putting the 
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“Isn’t there a larger park in this town?” 


BOB BARNES 



10 ASTI MO N I AL 

"I received my 'Toast¬ 
master* toaster as a wed¬ 
ding gift in 1928—so it*s 
"going on twenty* and 
has been in constant use 
ail these years without a 
single repair. Anything 
as good as that is worth 
bragging about!" 

Mrs. Chester E. Suansoti 

Chicago, III. 


the toaster polls 


No wonder so many people want the 
“Toastmaster” toaster. They know what 
it will do\ They know that, for over a 
quarter of a century, the “Toastmaster”* 
toaster has been first and foremost among 
automatic toasters. And how they want 
this new one . . . more beautiful than ever, 
more ingeniously efficient in popping up 
perfect toast every time! It is America’s 
most sought-after toaster . . . and steady full 
production is still battling to appease the 
incessant demand. 



PRESS THE KEY 

—ond the Superflex toast 
timer will deliver perfect 
toost every time. 



TOUCH THE BUTTON 

—ond watch the crumb 
tray spring open for quick 
cleaning. 



CARRY THE TOASTER 

easily, sofely, by finger¬ 
fitting handles, olways 
cool. 


7t4e/P&& TOASTMASTER SS? 


Collier's for May 15, 1948 


k 


•''Toastmaster" is a registered trademark of McCraw Electric Company, milkers of Husk Ktcctric Fuses. 
Toastmaster Electlic Water Heaters, and other Toastmaster Products. Copyright 1048. To vktmakteh Phoducts Division. 

McGraw Ktcctric Company. Klgio. Ill. 














































































WHOSE? 

yours? 

COULD BE! 


GRAND PRIZE 

IN THE 

FAMILY SWEEPSTAKES 

51 prizes each month in each state 
plus 3 monthly national prizes in the 

$ 203 , 725 . 00 * 

PEPSI COLA “TREASURE TOP” 
SWEEPSTAKES and CONTESTS 


go»ig to w in— $25 000 00 r 
W swell ci, a0 ° Cas 

1 i 1 P r,zes *n the i 

^ould be yours? Yonbet-lv 

a s anybody's. Suro v * } U 
Enter IVnc* 9 - >ou Can " ,u 

CONTEST CLOSES 


r V , some familv’i 

.And that’s only o„ e 'o 

cban" ' V Sw «P*-k« 

chances are jUstasgoo I 
•- add M-e hope you do 
It’s lots of f un J 

,d to yon! 

JUNE 30, I94E1 


♦TOTAL CASH (including dealer prizes) 


*203/725.00 IN CASH PRIZES 

Jersrjup, 

'TREASURE TOP 


CONTESTS 
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'^fcAwork together. Chorus lehcarsals 
I on the 19th and the principals ap- 
for their first rehearsal on the 
T There was some doubt whether 
H illie would make it. 

■ring the fall and winter months she 
^progressed from the painting of 
t^n doorknobs to landscape and 
ife painting. Her handiwork had 
on exhibition and her canvases had 
found their way.into the hands of 
ealers. She had taken to spending 
week ends huddled over a canvas 
ie floor (she disdains easels) with a 
l’s-hair brush clutched in her hand. 

her turpentine and ocher mood 
upon her she was oblivious to the 
world. 

was considered a good omen for 
ture of Inside U.S.A. when she ap- 
:d promptly for her first rehearsal 
)ut so much as a trace of cobalt blue 
r her nails. 

ie woman who had made more ap- 
ances at the London Stage Door 
een than any other entertainer, who 
unstintingly toured the bomb-and- 
nel circuit in France, Germany, the 
le East and North Africa, was 
d at the prospect of appearing 


again before an audience that wouldn't 
mangle her heart. 

Rehearsals were held in New York’s 
Central Opera House—a huge, fifty-five- 
year-old rococo structure that rears its 
ornate fa?ade next to an elevated station 
on the upper East Side. Tamiris, her 
blond hair tied back with a scarf approxi¬ 
mately the size of a bedspread, led the 
dancers through their gyrations on a 
barren balcony overlooking a grand ball¬ 
room of the Diamond Jim Brady era. 

Blackton assembled his singers in a 
cavernous hall containing a preprohibi¬ 
tion bar of staggering proportions. The 
principals, under the guidance of Robert 
Gordon, gathered around a battered ta¬ 
ble in the anteroom of the ladies' cloak¬ 
room and doggedly read their lines with 
experimental gestures and inflections. 
People in weird and tattered rehearsal 
costumes wandered through the smoke- 
filled rooms and up and down the 
sweeping curved staircases, muttering 
and gesticulating. Anything resembling 
order was purely accidental. 

After about three weeks of chaos, or¬ 
der began to emerge, and Schwartz began 
amalgamating the many individual items 
of the revue into a fluid, coherent whole. 
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HANK KETCHAM 


Collier's for May 15, 1948 


During the week before the Philadelphia 
opening the show assumed program or¬ 
der and began to look like something that 
paying customers might conceivably part 
with their money to see. 

This is popularly known as the al¬ 
chemy* of the theater; what it really 
means is hard work, intelligent planning, 
and theatrical know-how. 

Members of the first-night audience 
who had read Mr. Gunther's book and 
taken the revue’s title seriously were 
probably bewildered. There wasn’t a sta¬ 
tistic in the show. Furthermore, none of 
it made a great deal of sense, but it did 
make for a great deal of merriment. 

A Compliment from Ed Wynn 

The opening chorus informed the au¬ 
dience that the U.S.A. was doing okay. 
On that reassuring note they could sit 
back and relax while the antic Miss Lillie 
showed them why Ed Wynn had called 
her “the best comedian—and I don’t 
mean comedienne—in the world.” Bea 
threw the book at them. 

As a choir leader of a somewhat dis¬ 
tinctive nature she introduces her audi¬ 
ence to the mysteries of Pittsburgh. 

“Where the chimney sparks inspire 
Love to set your heart on fire 
And of course, 

Smoke gets in your eyes'* * 

As Madame Lapis de Luzuli she in¬ 
spires Liszt, Chopin and Tchaikovsky to 
new and burning heights in a slapdash 
satire on Hollywood biographies of great 
composers. 

Aided and abetted by Mr. Haley, Bea 
brings a message of cheer and hope to 
despairing maiden ladies in a number en¬ 
titled First Prize at the Fair. Even if 
your strawberry preserves win only 
fourth prize in the chili sauce contest, 
you can still win your man, she advises. 
Home economics may not recover from 
this blow but it is a strong plug for ro¬ 
mance. The New Orleans Mardi Gras is 
a place where almost anything can hap¬ 
pen if a girl wants to let herself go—and 
Miss Lillie wants to. 

“No blossom was ever blossomer , 

“No gossam was ever gossamer .. 


When your 
stomach is 


\5/>S£T 



Take soothing Pepto-Bismol 
and feel good again! • 


than Lady Peel as a somewhat vinous 
lady on the loose. 

In the meantime Mr. Haley has his 
troubles. As a man whose family life has 
been disrupted by a determined on¬ 
slaught of poll takers he is driven to ex¬ 
press a fervent desire to “gallop all over 
that Gallup” *; and the American craze 
for gimmicks and gadgets proves any¬ 
thing but a boon to him as he tries to get 
a night's sleep. However as dean of a 
college of waiters studying to be despica¬ 
ble, Jack eventually gets his revenge on 
humanity. 

In conclusion Jack and Bea, as an In¬ 
dian brave and his squaw, comment 
upon some of the present-day foibles of 
American civilization and stoutly affirm 
that the Indians wouldn't take the coun¬ 
try back under any conditions; even if the 
white man begged them to accept it. 

It all adds up to a slightly dizzy eve¬ 
ning of fun—just what the doctor or¬ 
dered for that foreign-policy feeling. 
Philadelphia loved it but, of course, the 
producer wasn’t satisfied and immedi¬ 
ately began planning further rehearsals 
and improvements. Producers are a no¬ 
tably jaundiced lot who take a dim view 
of life and cherish absurd dreams of per¬ 
fection. 

Eleven months ago Arthur Schwartz 
had a vague idea, now he has a show. His 
production headache is over—his in¬ 
come-tax headache is probably just be¬ 
ginning. 

The End 


* Copyright 1948 by Arthur Schwartz and 
Howard Dietz, Yew York, N. Y. Chappell <& 
Co .. Inc., publisher and owner of publication 
and allied rights for all countries. Reproduced 
by permission of Chappell & Co., Inc. 


When your stomach is upset, don’t 
add to the upset by taking over¬ 
doses of harsh laxatives or antac¬ 
ids. Take soothing Pepto-Bismol. 
Its action is different. PEPTO- 
BiSMOL spreads a soothing, protec¬ 
tive coating on irritated stomach 
and intestinal walls — gives Jast 
3-way relief: 


© Helps calm and quiet the upset 

Helps retard fermentation 
and formation of gas 

© Helps siveeten and settle 
the stomach 

Whenever you suffer 
from acid indigestion, 
heartburn, diarrhea 
or other common di¬ 
gestive distress, take 
pleasant, soothing 
Pepto-Bismol. At 
all drug stores. 

A Norwich Product 




For gentle yet fast relief 

• Reg.V. S.P*t. Off. 
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Miracle Mineral 


For Modern Living 


A great ship at sea, a train on land, a plane in the sky ... by the 
power of oil. 

A roof for a home, bright candles for a birthday cake, a swamp 
rid of disease-carrying insects . .. because of oil. 

TRUCKS AND CARS —A Nation on Wheels! Tires from Oil! 

Oil — miracle mineral of modern living —is the source of thou¬ 
sands of products. 

Oil production and consumption are at an all time high. There 
are 34,000 oil companies in this country— producers, transporters, 
refiners, marketers —employing 1,250,000 people and providing 
Americans with finer petroleum products at the lowest prices in 
the world. 

The industry’s scientists are mobilized. New resources are 
being pioneered. New and better products are being perfected. 


And throughout the oil industry you will find International 
Harvester equipment busily at work. 

International Crawler Tractors, Engines and Motor Trucks help 
find and bring in new wells... help weld and lay pipe lines that 
carry crude oil and natural gas throughout the nation. 

International Engines pump oil from the earth and through pipe 
lines . .. provide power for many oil field machines. 

International -Trucks haul pipe, derricks, machines and supplies 
into and out of the oil fields... transport the crude, and bring 
to you the amazing bounty of products derived from oil. 

Yes, America needs more oil. And the great resources of Inter¬ 
national Harvester are dedicated to the task —to supplying all 
equipment possible to help produce the oil America requires. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY • Chicago 


International Truck-Tractor with tank trailer loading at gasoline bulk plant prior to delivering goso- 
line to filling stations. Internationol Trucks are extensively used in oil branches of the oil industry. 


Bottery of International Natural Gas Engines pumping crude ail from wells in the center o « 
Texas city. Photograph shows only a few of the many Internotianal Engines used ot this loca 


Tune in James Melton on M Harvest of Stars/* CBS Wednesday . 
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International Trucks ond Diesel Crowler Troctors teom up to loy thousonds of miles of crude oil, notural gas, and refined- 
product pipe lines. The trucks transport the pipe. The Diesel Crowlers hold the pipe for welding and they lay it in the trenches. 



vo International Diesel Crawlers with bulldozers digging o slush pit and settling bosin at 
drilling site. Liquid mud from the pit is used as a drilling lubricant and cementing agent. 



Drill rig being looded on an Internotionol "Western” Truck offer well has been drilled. International 
"Westerns” are the largest trucks in the comp/ete International line. Gross weight ratings to 90,000 pounds. 
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INTERNATIONAL 

INDUSTRIAL POWER 
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GENERAL MAC ARTHUR 

Continued from page 19 
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A Masterpiece 


of Canada’s Largest 
Independent Distillery 



stated explicitly that he was to assume no 
obligation to retain or have retained any 
particular standard of living. What faced 
him was a rapid increase in want and mis¬ 
ery, with the country deprived of raw ma¬ 
terials by the loss of overseas possessions, 
and industry and agriculture in a state of 
collapse. Some measure of recovery was 
imperative. 

For years some 35,000,000 farmers 
had worked 15,000,000 acres, an arable 
area equal to that of California, and un¬ 
der conditions of oppressive tenancy. 
Sixteen families of the Homma clan, for 
example, owned 4,000 acres, tilled by 
5,142 renters. Compelled to build their 
own homes, furnish their own tools and 
fertilizers and made to pay in kind rather 
than cash, the average tenant was lucky 
to end up the year with 40 per cent of 
his crop yield. A land-reform bill is now 
enabling 2,000,000 tenants to buy 5,000,- 
000 acres under the supervision of land 
commissions. The acreage is purchased 
by the government at legally established 
prices and paid for with 24-year annuity 
bonds bearing interest at 3.65 per cent. 

What follows is resale to the tenant on 
easy payments stretched over a long 
term. To date more than 4,000,000 acres 
have been bought up and the distribu¬ 
tion ranges from one-acre parcels to 2\ 
acres. 

With the help of SCAP’s natural re¬ 
sources section, large-scale restoration 
and reclamation projects are also under 
way. Some 700,000 acres used for mili¬ 
tary and industrial purposes during the 
war have been returned to agriculture, 
and the drainage of bays, marshes and 
swamplands is expected to add another 
million acres by 1950. Out of the Garioa 
dollar (government and relief in occu¬ 
pied areas) 43.3 cents have been going 
for food to relieve this drain on the 
American taxpayer and at the same time 
provide the Japanese with some ap¬ 
proach to an adequate diet. 

Experts have shown the way to better 
mining methods so that coal production, 
down to 20,000 tons a day in 1945, has 
leaped to 100,000 tons a day. Further¬ 
more, they have discovered new oil fields 
and developed processes for the manu¬ 
facture of fertilizers. 

Clean Sweeping by a Busy Broom 

Japan’s whole life, in fact, has felt the 
sweep of SCAP’s busy broom. The pub¬ 
lic health and welfare action has car¬ 
ried out a campaign of immunization. 
The educational system has been given a 
complete overhauling. 

Under SCAP’s system of tutelage, 
nothing begun is ever left to take care 
of itself. Forty-five government teams, 
made up of soldiers and civilians with 
special qualifications, roam Japan from 
island to island, checking up on progress 
and aiding local communities with ex¬ 
pert counsel. 

This then in brief (and very sketchily) 
is the record on which Douglas MacAr- 
thur is willing to be judged by the Amer¬ 
ican people. 

His critics, and there are many, freely 
grant that SCAP has done a “magnificent 
job on the whole” and even where the 
element of personal dislike enters in 
there is praise of his “pre-eminent ability 
and administrative genius.” When these 
admissions are made, however, there is 
scarcely a private American citizen in 
Japan who does not let loose a burst of 
complaint. 

These complaints run about as fol¬ 
lows: 

Mac Arthur has gone too jar and too 
fast. His vaunted reforms are not even 
skin-deep , because emperor-worship still 
continues. As soon as controls are re¬ 
moved all of the new laws will be abro¬ 



gated and overlordism and monopolies 
restored to former power. Letting the 
workers get the bit in their teeth has re¬ 
sulted in wave after wave of strikes. Due 
to the harshness of his purge of industry , 
the brains of Japan s entire economic 
structure have been removed. He has 
done nothing to reform a tax system that 
is the last word in muddle and unfairness 
and has taken no effective steps to stop the 
growth of a bureaucracy that has loaded 
the government pay roll to the breaking 
point. Inflation still mounts in a dizzy 
spiral and Japan s rationing regulations 
along with wage and price controls are a 
failure. 

The American correspondents, while 
echoing some of these outcries, have bit¬ 
ternesses peculiarly their own. MacAr- 
thur has been aloof, looking down on 
ordinary mortals from an inaccessible 
height. 

He has been abnormally sensitive to 
critical comment and in his insistence on 
a favorable press has not hesitated to 
impose a rigid censorship and cast into 
the outer darkness anyone either ac¬ 
cused or suspected of lese majesty. 

Some of these complaints stand up 
under investigation and others fall flat. 
The fact of inflation stands plain, as does 
the existence of a black market and the 
sloppy operation of wage and price con¬ 
trols, and it is all too true that the right 
of workers to organize has resulted in 
a steady succession of demoralizing 
strikes. 

There can be no question as to the evils 
of multiple taxation, and the overloading 
of the government’s pay roll may not be 
denied. Inflation, however, with its in¬ 
evitable black market cannot be cured 
by executive fiat but waits on an in¬ 
creased production and this in turn waits 
on a peace treaty that will permit Japan 
to revise foreign trade and obtain the 
loans necessary for pump priming. 

With wages failing to keep pace with 
price leaps, and thus reducing the aver¬ 
age worker to a starvation level, the won¬ 
der is that there are not more strikes. 


Although firm in his belief that lab 
entitled to freedom of action in th 
tainment of legitimate objectives, 
Arthur has drawn a line across whic 
unions may not go. In January, 
when the workers massed for a ge 
strike it was stopped by his state 
that he could not permit the use < 
deadly a weapon in the present emac 
and impoverished condition of Japa 
Similar action was taken in Marc 
this year when a strike threatened t 
up the country’s entire communica 
system. 


Less Zeal for Emperor-Worshi 


In view of the centuries during w 
emperor-worship has been taught, 
highly probable that many Japanese 
hold Hirohito in the old reverence, 
ertheless, signs of a change are 
lacking. Pictures of MacArthur and 
coin are almost as numerous as 
of the emperor and no longer do st 
cars come to a dead stop as they pas: 
Imperial Palace, allowing conductoi 
alight and bow low. Only recent 
fuel-rationing board cut Hirohito’s c 
coal request in half, and lese majesty 
ceased to be a law of the land. 

Moreover an American teacher l 
herd on the emperor’s young son, poi 
ing primer lessons of democracy int( 
round, hard little head. 

The charge that SCAP’s purge ha: 
moved the brains of Japan’s entire in 
trial structure would seem to be ra 
farfetched in view of the fact that 
number of purgees totals 865 of w 
450 were resignations. It is also the 
that at no point were executives and t 
nicians involved, but only policy mal 

As far as can be judged public opii 
in Japan approves the purge and sup 
even comes from some of the purgee 

For example, lchoroh Sawada, 
mous Olympic runner in his youth, 
the boot from his high place in the He 
of Mitsui and is now the head of a fl< 
ishing concern that cans tuna and tarn 
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WHY NOT stand up in day-long comfort next time? Give your feet 
a break with a pair of Ward Hill Shoes. Their great good looks have 
styled-in fit . . . the real McCoy for comfort. 

Here are 3 practical suggestions for get 
ting a better fit . . . more comfort! 

1. Wear the same weight sock you wear reg¬ 
ularly when you try on shoes. 

2. Let your salesman help you decide your 
size . . . don’t rush. 

3. Insist on an honestly-made shoe, like 
Ward Hill, where there’s as much 
care put inside the shoe as in the 
finish. 


e 






For over 60 years 






No. 6355 

on the Wales Last 
Moderately priced 
at better dealers from 
coast to coast 


KNIPE BROS., INC. 
Ward Hill, Mast. 



incs. According to Mr. Sawada, the 
purge has given Japan the first chance to 
develop a real capitalist system under 
free enterprise and the replacement of 
old and reactionary leaders has made for 
progress. 

With respect to the tax muddle a revi¬ 
sion of the system is now under way and 
the Diet is under instructions to report a 
bill by July. Social Security legislation 
is also being planned. 

The quarrel of the American corre¬ 
spondents with SCAR is a confused busi¬ 
ness. That some measure of repression 
has been exercised is admitted for under 
Washington's directives MacArthur is 
authorized to establish such minimum 
control and censorship of civil communi¬ 
cations as may be necessary in the inter¬ 
ests of military security. It cannot be 
discovered that outgoing press dispatches 
have been censored but adverse com¬ 
ment on MacArthur has been barred 
from Japanese papers, and there arc cases 
where critical correspondents, unwise 
enough to leave the country, have not 
been permitted to return. 


mJ 


with 


Subordinates Did the Muzzling 


Where the responsibility would seem 
to lie however is with subordinates rather 
than the Supreme Commander himself. 
Out of a personal devotion that borders 
on fanaticism, they view any disparage¬ 
ment of their idol as not only an attack 
on military security but also a kick at the 
ark of the covenant. MacArthur, on 
learning that the Japanese press was not 
allowed to print American attacks on his 
Presidential candidacy, ended the prohi¬ 
bition at once. 

With respect to SCAP’s aloofness, the 
explanation offered has to do with a 
working schedule that calls for ten hours 
a day and seven days a week. 

From 11:00 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. he sits 
in his office in the Dai Ichi Building, con¬ 
ferring with section heads passing on 
every act and policy. The postluncheon 
period is again devoted to reports and 
from five to eight o’clock there is a re¬ 
sumption of conferences in his office. 
This is a reasonable explanation but re¬ 
grettable for his aloofness, for few men 
in public life today have a more engag¬ 


ing and persuasive personality than M 
Arthur. 

1 first met him in 1917 when he w* 
young major. He oo/cd energy, abi 
and ambition at every pore. Med 
him here in Tokyo 31 years later 
amazed me to see how few changes! 
been worked by time. Still arrow-strai 
and with the same flash of eye 
aquilinity of features, he justified vs 
had been told by Lieutenant Cole 
Douglas P. Kendrick, his personal ph 
cian. 

His reflexes and appearance, dccl 
the Army doctor, are those of a mai 
fifty. Few members of his stall 
though many years his junior, can 
his physical endurance. Years of 
mand and high responsibility 
mastery of life and death over thous; 
have given him gravity and dignity 
there arc still evidences of the wa 
and enthusiasm that made him one of! 
most popular men in Washington. 

In talk with him, it is plain that| 
draws his vocabulary from Gibbon 
Macaulay, with a strong dash of San| 
Johnson. But a distinct fondness 
rounded phrases does not lessen the f(| 
and cogency of w'hat he says. 

What stands clear as he explains 
administration of Japan is his certai 
and the directness and realism of 
approach to the problems that 
fronted him. 

With the world in flux, and battle 1 
being drawn between democracy and 
talitarianism, what is more hardhe; 
than winning the support of 80,000, 
people by fair treatment? And with 
Japanese our prisoners of war, enti 
to our care under international con\ 
tions that we have never failed to resp 
what more intelligent than the rebel 
the American taxpayer by the earl 
possible revival of Japan's industry 
agriculture? From complete paralysij 
the war’s end, the country's output 
risen to 40 per cent of prewar levels 

Why democracy? Because (Mac 
thur believes) it and Christianity are 
world's greatest ideas and ideals, 
course, ancient traditions are not 
rooted and it is inevitable that old h 
of thought should persist, but wher 
there fairness in the outcry that our 


“fm not ashamed to admit it—I cried! . . . That’s 
the first time I ever saw Gregory Peck die” JOHN RUGE 
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how to buy a suit... 

Jf we were to suggest a simple formula we would say: Go to a reliable store and ask for a 
brand you can trust. Get a suit that feels right . . . looks right . . . gives you the sense of 
confidence that goes with being well-dressed. Quality clothing means good old-fashioned 
workmanship . . . fine tailoring . . . care with needle and shears . . . quality fabrics. And if 
you want a bonus of fit and comfort at no extra price—then it’s Hart Schaffner & Marx. 
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It rides smoother 
stops quicker-gives up to 
60 % more safe miles! 
It’s the first tire with all 
of today’s finest features! 


At no time in motoring history has a tire 
brought so much to driving as today’s new 
U. S. Royal Master. 

This great tire—long looked up to as the finest 
any man can own —has always shown the way 
in safety and mileage. 

And now, as you would naturally expect, it is 
the first tire to combine today’s remarkable 
advances in riding comfort with stopping and 
lasting power that have never met their match. 

The new Master brings you safer, smoother 
driving than you’ve ever known! 


NEW LOW PRESSURE COMFORT... 

The new Royal Master 
built on a dramatic new pi 
ciple introduced by “U. £ 
It provides far more air \ 
ume at new, low pressu 
It carries your car on sc 
yielding cushions of air tl 
soak up bumps and road-shocks before they can jog: 
your wheels. It brings new riding,comfort to any c' 
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DE SKIDDED 
SAFETY 

No other tire prin¬ 
ciple gives the 
quick - stopping 
action of De- 
skidded tread. 
Touch the brakes 
—and it drives sharp edges right through water, 
mud, or oil to dry pavement—stops you quicker 
in any going. And, after long wear, its De- 
skidded edges can be re-cut and completely re¬ 
newed ! You get a new life of full skid protection. 




TEMPERED RUBBER 
TREAD 


TREMENDOUS MILEAGE 

The Royal Master’s spe¬ 
cially compounded tem¬ 
pered rubber is so much 
tougher that many own¬ 
ers are still riding on the 
tires they used regularly 
all through the war! Now 
—this tougher tread is 
built 25% deeper —adding 
still more to the Master’s 
amazing mileage. You ac¬ 
tually can count on getting up to 60% more 
miles of safety on the new Master of them all! 
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Snap her-G«^/ 




argus has AfarA/znt/es' 


Small girls at the beach are always 
on the go. They make striking little 
subjects for a snap. Getting good 
pictures of these little “fleet-feet” is 
no trick — if you’re quick. 

No tilting — no cropping. When you 
raise Argus 21 to your eye, the center 
cross-mark you see in the sight helps 
you spot your subject in a wink. Then, 
with the guideline border, you quickly 
square the image in its proper “pic¬ 


ture frame”. . . and click! The picture 
is yours just the way you want it, 
because “Markfinder” shows you more 
picture area than appears on the film. 
Makes it easy for you to pre-select 
precisely the portion of the subject 
you want, and get it! 

Your favorite Argus dealer has 
Argus 21 now. It’s really the candid 
camera to see—and sight through. 

ARGUS, INC. • ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Features you want: 

F3.5 coated , color-corrected, 
Anostigmat lens. Accurate , behind- 
the-lens shutfer • Speeds 1/10 to 
1/200. Double exposure guard. 
Built-in synchronized flash. Leather 
carrying cose. See the "21" now l 




gram of fundamental reform is a failure 
because the planting of the seed has not 
been followed by an immediate harvest? 
Democracy is not an automatic device 
but the struggle everlasting. After cen¬ 
turies of enslavement it is not easy to 
make people realize that the power to 
govern is in their hands and that success 
depends on development of ability to 
think and act for themselves. But two 
free elections bringing out a 72 per cent 
vote prove that the idea is being grasped. 

Why an economy embodying the prin¬ 
ciple of private capitalism based on free 
competitive enterprise? Because experi¬ 
ence has demonstrated that is the only 
economy that provides the maximum in¬ 
centive for the development of individual 
initiative and individual energy—the two 
basic requirements for human progress. 

Why in the various crises that have 
beset the Japanese government has Mac- 
Arthur not intervened more often and di¬ 
rectly by virtue of his supreme authority? 
Because you do not teach an infant to 
walk by walking for it. The feet of 80,- 
000,000 have been put on the highway to 
democracy and, ,short of that which 
might imperil military security, it is best 
to let the people learn by their stumbles. 


What puzzles Douglas MacArthui 
the insistence that he has gone too 
and too fast. What reforms could hi 
been deferred? The destruction of J- 
police state and its spy system? The 
vorcc of church and state and the elii 
nation of Shinto from the schools? 1 
right of labor to organize and barg; 
collectively? The breaking up of an 
famous system of private monopd 
under which with government protect! 
a dozen great clans controlled over 
per cent of Japan’s commerce, indus 
and finance? Doing away with the leu 
ownership of land and creating a n 
class of small landowners? 

Looking to the future, MacArthi 
views arc equally definite and forthrig 
He believes that military occupatx 
serve their purpose only for a limf 
time, at best, after which dcterioratioi 
rapid both in the population and the 
cupying force. 

A peace treaty is long past due anc 
the stubborn hostility of other natk 
continues to compel postponement, 
United States should take unilate 
action, if necessary, to restore Japan h 
peacetime basis. 

The End 
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"Put 'em in * • • set the dial • • « take 'em out" • . • that’s all you 
do to wash clothes.The Laundromat automatically washes, rinses 
and damp-dries. Not only your weekly wash, but curtains, 
chenille bedspreads, foundation garments, yes, even pillows! 
The Laundromat needs no bolting to the floor. Its slanting 
front makes it easier to load. Its Sealed-in-Steel Transmission 


is guaranteed 5 years. Its exclusive, patented washing action 
gets clothes clean , gently. But, before you bay , prove these 
advantages with your own soiled clothes. Your Westinghouse 
retailer will wash a load while you watch. So, see what the 
Laundromat will do for you. It and other members of this 
famous appliance family are at your Westinghouse retailer’s now. 




WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 

Pi3flts in 25 Cities • Offices Everywhere 
Appliance Division * Mansfield, Ohio 


Every house needs Westinghouse 
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, THE CHILD KILLER 


Each year thousands of American youngsters arc dying tragic and often needless deaths from this dread dis¬ 
ease. A knowledge of its early signs and quick action in getting treatment is essential in the fight against it 


I T STARTED in a small Middle 
Western town when a young 
mother whom well call Mrs. A 
noticed the swelling on little nine- 
months-old Arthur's groin. It was still 
there a week later. Looking worried, 
the family doctor took a tiny section 
of tissue and sent it oft to the state 
capital for microscopic examination. 
When it came back the report was as 
bad as it could be: Cancer! 

In Frankfurt, Germany, a cabled 
message galvanized the Army into 
action, and young Lieutenant A., who 
had never even seen his son, was 
promptly flown over the Atlantic. But, 
landing in New York, he didn't have 
to go on. Without wasting a moment, 
Mrs. A had taken her doctor's advice 
and little Arthur was in Manhattan's 
famed cancer institution. Memorial 
Hospital. Indeed, by the time Lieu¬ 
tenant A arrived, the swelling had 
been removed and ten weeks later, 
chunky, brown-eyed Arthur was on 
his way home with Mother and Dad. 

Arthur will be more than five years 
old before the doctors, always cau¬ 
tious, will call him cured. But when 
he left for home all tests made on him 
for cancer were negative and he was 
a happy, healthy-looking boy. He 
had won the first round and the 
prognosis was good. Lieutenant A 
could utter only one sentence when 
newsmen interviewed him: “Thank 
God my wife acted so quickly!" 

Can children really have cancer? 
Even at this late date, the idea that 
they can and do still amazes millions. 
It is no less incredible that the fact that 
cancer in children need not invariably 
be fatal is still generally unknown. 

Each year thousands of American 
youngsters are dying tragic deaths 
from this ruthless killer. 

Cancer, according to the American 
Cancer Society, holds death warrants 
for 189,400 Americans this year. 

“Contrary to general belief that it is 
a disease of middle age," says Dr. 
Frank E. Adair, former president of 
the Society, “many of these victims 
will be children." 

No exact estimate on the frequency 
of cancer in children is possible. 

“In contrast to most serious condi¬ 
tions in childhood," observes Dr. 
Harold W. Dargeon, head of the chil¬ 
dren's department at Memorial Hos¬ 
pital, “cancer in children is not 
reportable to local health departments 
and we have only a very approximate 
idea of its incidence." 

Dr. Frank L. Rector, secretary of 
the Cancer Control Committee of the 
Michigan State Medical Society, says 
that cancer yearly kills about one half 
as many children as tuberculosis, two 
thirds as many as whooping cough, 
and several times as many as infantile 
paralysis. 


BY LAWRENCE GALT ON 


Hardly a day goes by that news¬ 
papers somewhere aren't carrying an 
item as tragic as this: 


Decatur, III., (A.P.)—Funeral serv¬ 
ices instead of a big Christmas party 
will be held Saturday for little C. R. 
The four-year-old suffering from a 
brain cancer for the last two years died 
yesterday. In her home there was a 
brightly trimmed Christmas tree and 
a pile of presents. . . . The neighbor¬ 
hood children invited to the party will 
attend services at . . ." 


But worse than the heartbreak of 
such items—worse than the statistics 
themselves—is the fact that many of 
these children need not have died. 

Dr. Adair had the words for it: 
“Cancer is not to be dreaded; it must 
be faced and fought with intelligence 
and courage." 

Recently I spent some time in Me¬ 
morial Hospital. There, on the third 
floor, is a remarkable ward. The beds 
are small: some are even cribs. It’s a 
cheerful place, full of toys and books. 
Classes are held so youngsters won't 
fall behind in their lessons. You’re 
likely to hear young laughter here, 
and sometimes tears. The only ward 
in the country for children with 
cancer, its seventeen beds have been 
occupied by small patients from all 
over the nation and from South 
America and Europe. 


X Ray in Infancy Cured Her 


You come away sick at heart, know¬ 
ing that many of the children will 
never leave the hospital alive. But 
you come away with hope, too, be¬ 
cause you know some of them will be 
cured. Among the graduates of Me¬ 
morial is the girl who, at just 9\ 
months, had come in with cancer of 
the eye. But she had been treated 
early enough with X ray. That was 
fourteen years ago and she's quite a 
young lady today. Does she have 
cancer now? The answer is no. 

There's the girl, now twenty-three, 
who eleven years ago had a malignant 
bone cancer. There’s the boy who, 
seven years ago, was treated promptly 
for lymphosarcoma in the nodes of 
the neck. There's a fifteen-year-old 
Puerto Rican girl who was born with 
a tumor of the leg who was treated 
with radiation. They are all alive and 
healthy and cancer-free today. 

These are the rewarding cases in 
which early diagnosis combined with 
expert treatment served to save lives. 
Unfortunately, there are too few such 
instances. In the others, while cancer 
is the culprit, ignorance is the ally that 
makes it so vicious. 

Current theories hold that cancer 
develops when nature’s routine proc¬ 
ess of cell replacement is upset. In 


the human body cells are constantly 
aging or being injured. It's normal 
for new cells, created at a regular pace 
by the splitting up of the old, to take 
their place. ‘Mysteriously, new cells 
sometimes begin to grow wildly and 
there is cancer. Multiplying with ab¬ 
normal speed, these wild cells pile up 
huge masses of tissue. r This robs 
normal cells of nourishment. After a 
while the tissue begins to project into 
organs where it has no business. Or 
it breaks off into small pieces that 
wander through the body, setting up 
new cancer growths in organs a Jong 
way off. Cancerous cells from the 
bladder, for example, have been 
known to creep into the lungs. 

One great difference between cancer 
in children and in adults is that, be¬ 
cause the former are growing rapidly, 
the cancer grows rapidly, too. An¬ 
other is that cancer in children and 
adults does not occur in the same 
body sites. In adults, cancers of the 
breast, of the prostate gland, and of 
the digestive and female genital tracts 
far outnumber all other malignant 
tumors. These types of cancer are 
almost unheard of in children. 

A study of more than two thousand 
cases of child cancer some years ago 
showed that in childhood malignant 
tumors are most frequently found in 
the bones, the central nervous sys¬ 
tem, the eyes, the kidney, the soft 
parts of the body and the lymphoid 
structures. These findings were en¬ 
couraging because they showed that 
the localities in which most children's 
tumors occur are usually accessible 
for reasonably early diagnosis by a 
physician. 

No doctor can make a diagnosis, of 
course, until the patient is brought to 
him. The big problem in child cancer 
is still the discovery of malignancy in 
its early stages. It is a problem diffi¬ 
cult enough even in adults. Not long 
ago a Gallup poll indicated that more 
than 50 per cent of the public still has 
no idea of what the early signs of 
cancer are in grown persons. This 
despite the years of effort that have 
gone into education on symptoms. 

Records of the American Cancer 
Society show that if treated early 
enough 95 per cent of skin and lip 
cancer and 75 per cent of breast and 
uterus cancer can be cured. If they 
are allowed to progress very far be¬ 
fore diagnosis is made and treatment 
given, the percentage of recoveries 
will drop as low as 15 per cent. An 
estimated 55,000 of the 165,000 adults 
who died in 1944 from cancer could 
have been saved had they known the 
signs and acted promptly when cancer 
first struck. 

Bumps and bruises are considered 
the inevitable accompaniments of 
childhood. Any ache is almost in¬ 


variably classified as “growing pain: 
When a child has a growth that doesi { 
go right away parents too frequent* 
shrug and recall that “Uncle Char/j 
had a bump just like that when he w L^- 
a boy and he lived to be eighty." Sort/* / 
may recognize that the bump is <>t >*, 
tumor. But it's probably benign ai 
will go away, they decide. 

“Please," an outstanding pedi 
trician begged me, “make this poi 
emphatic. Most tumors must be co 
sidered guilty until proved innocent 

For the fact is that in many cas 
there is no way to tell whether a turn* 
is benign or malignant unless a mien 
scopic examination is made. And 
benign tumor can kill, depending upc 
its size and position. 


Ignorance Thwarts Doctors 
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Even when a doctor is consulted, h 
diagnosis may not be taken seriousl 
A distinguished specialist told m 
“Ignorance is a tough enemy. Eve 
now, appendicitis kills a distressin 
number of children in America even 
year. It's amazing how many paren 
will not believe the doctor when h 
diagnoses it in a youngster but thin 
the physician is merely eager to pei \ 
form an operation. It's even wors 
with cancer. Doctor after doctor he ^ 
his hands tied when parents refuse t 
let him take a tiny section of tissu 
from the suspected area and analyze 
to make certain." 

Bone tumors, among the most ir 
sidious, can be recognized early. The 
rarely appear before a child is fiv 
years old. A frequent site is in th 
thigh although they may occur at o 
near the joints of several of the Ion 
bones. Pain, tenderness or swellin 
are warning signs. And if a chile 
after any injury, has a fever, loses hi 1 
appetite and cries at night, he shouli 
be examined promptly. Parents al 
most invariably notice such symp 
toms. If they would leave it up to ; 
doctor to decide whether their boy o 
girl has just “growing pains," or i 
really ill, many lives could be saved 

For children who are stricken witl 
brain tumors the outlook has beei 
greatly improved because of grea 
advances made in the work of neuro 
surgeons. Usually appearing after th< 
fifth year, not all cases are malignan 
and at least one third can be cured i: 
treatment begins before the brain tis 
sue is permanently damaged. Brair 
tumors are to be suspected if ther< 
are headaches, vomiting, irritability 
lassitude and failing or double vision 
Sometimes children with brain tu 
mors change personality sharply, be¬ 
coming the opposite of their usually 
well-mannered selves. Distortion ol 
the skull is another sign. 

Cancers of the lymphoid structure! 
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WHISKIES 
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elcomqy stranger, light and hitch” 






In the 1840’s, few travelers passed Col. Crow’s little 
distillery on Glenn’s Creek near Frankfort, Kentucky, 
without stopping for a bit of “refreshment.” There 
they would partake of Crow’s hospitality—and Crow’s 
whiskey, for both were famous for miles around. 
Today, Old Crow is famous throughout the world! 
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Kentucky Straight Whiskey • Bourbon or Rye • 100 Proof • National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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As illustrated — 50<t-$l .00 


You’re always two feet ahead 
in Socks by Wilson Brothers 

t's almost too good to be true: the marvelous array of socks now fea- 
:ured by your Wilson Brothers dealer. Patterns for every preference, 
n wool, cotton, rayon or mixtures, many with Wilson Brothers exclu¬ 
de Buffer construction that gives you the longest heel-and-toe wear 
you've ever had. See them today at your Wilson Brothers dealer's. 



men’s wear 


include Hodgkin's disease and the leu¬ 
kemias. The former, a malignant swell¬ 
ing of the lymph glands, rarely appears 
before five; leukemia, cancer of the 
blood, may occur even in infancy. Symp¬ 
toms of the latter include hemorrhages 
in different parts of the body, swollen 
glands, a lump beneath the skin, and an 
increase in the size of the abdomen. Both 
Hodgkin's disease and leukemia have 
been invariably fatal. But one doctor re¬ 
cently reported a treatment which, while 
it does not cure, converts acute leukemia 
into the chronic form and gives the pa¬ 
tient perhaps two added years of life. 

Glioma, the eye cancer, begins with 
a growth inside the eyeball. The child's 
mother is usually the first to observe the 
usually black pupil turning to a gray, 
white or greenish shade. Authentic cures 
of many years' standing have been made 
in eye cancer, and improved X-ray tech¬ 
niques and skillful surgery can work 
wonders today in many cases if early 
action is taken. 

Wilm’s tumor of the kidney usually 
occurs before a child is five. Prospects 
for cure by surgery or irradiation are 
good if the mother notices and acts on 
the symptoms early There may be some 
enlargement in the flank. 

Later the child may look ill, become 
anemic and run a temperature*. The best 
early sign is any unusual enlargement 
of the abdomen. 


that an article on child cancer does n< 
appear in pediatric literature. The con 
bination of doctors' concern and a grov 
ing public consciousness may explain tt 
increasing number of child cancer ease 
many hospitals now report admitting. {* 

The Children's Tumor Registry, cstal 
lished before the war by Memorial Hoii 
pital, is hard at work, too. The registi 
gathers eases of interest or unusual n< 
ture from all over the country so that tllW 511 ^. 
resultant pooling of information ca 
further our knowledge of cancer in ehi M ^ 
dren. It provides photographs, pan ^ ^ 
phlets and charts for educational exhibi t ? a 
in medical schools, hospitals and befoj (My! 2, 
public groups like parent-teacher associj ,1*^ ? 
tions. 1 ^ labor, D 

The registry furnishes diagnostic hel 
on a nation-wide basis. It has an eighl * 
man board of outstanding pathologic hsao 
who examine tissue submitted for diaj 
nosis by any doctor anywhere in tM^j ( 
country. Clinical records, X rays, labl, 
ratory and other pertinent data submitte 
for opinions are also reviewed by specia. „ 
ists. And if cancer is definitely indieatcc f®}’ 
the doctor receives the diagnosis plusljP 
reference to procedures to be followeHfc w< ! 0 ^ 
If necessary, the child victim can be sec|J^ vel 
by his doctor to the children's ward a * 1 


Memorial where, in cases of poverty 
treatment is free. 

Still another hopeful sign is the begin 


ning of the development of a full-fledge» 


ind legs. 

|(jO^OW3 

jest-morl 


the 


Cases That Respond to Treatment 


jthefei 
ftry in the 


The cancers in children that hold out 
the most hope for cure are those of the 
soft parts—the muscles, fat layers, nerves, 
nerve sheaths, blood vessels and support¬ 
ing tissue. More common after the fifth 
year, they can be recognized by persistent 
or increasing swelling. There are more 
cures in this group than any other. Some 
cancers in the soft parts have even re¬ 
gressed and apparently been cured with¬ 
out treatment of any kind. 

Skin cancer in children is rare. Special¬ 
ists warn that warts or moles which 
change in color, size or shape should be 
removed. But birthmarks, even though 
they enlarge and become disfiguring, are 
rarely malignant. 

Such are the signs of the disease which 
today is killing thousands of American 
children, many of them needlessly. There 
are increasing indications that the death 
rate can and will be reduced reasonably 
soon. For one thing, slowly but surely 
the need for vigilance is being recognized 
by the public. Sometimes it is only after 
the horror strikes close to home. 

Among doctors, too, there is growing 
awareness. Hardly a month goes by now 


cancer prevention program for ehildrer 
Last January a prevention clinic wa 
opened at Memorial Hospital. Here 
healthy children come with their mothei 
to receive the same complete preventioi 
examinations given in adult preventioi 
clinics. The program insures sound con 
trol of cancer and serves as an early edu 
cational system for cancer control ii t^ 1 
coming generations. Two weeks after it M eni 
opening, appointments were booked fo 
a year ahead. It is not unlikely that thi Ipfath 
clinic will be duplicated soon in othe If h 
cities. 

Meantime, the best hope for prevent 
ing needless deaths lies with mother. 
everywhere who must recognize tha W er 
there is such a thing as cancer in ehildrei N* 
and that it isn't something to be fright 
ened of or fatalistic about. It’s an enerm ™ 
to be fought and licked. The signs o: 
cancer in children are so often thosd 
which any observant mother cannot help k# 
but notice. Thereafter it is a matter for 
prompt consultation with a doctor 
There’s no better example than that of thife^s 
forthright and courageous mother ol W 
little Arthur who, even with her husbanc 
overseas, wasted no time and therefore 
wasted no life. 

The End 
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se of a thorough understanding of 
ipects of that wickedness, 
denly Dr. Coffee realized that the 
r. Arlington’s waxen features were 
and unmottled. He took three 
steps upstairs to examine the bare 
nd legs with intent interest. Then, 
ing downward, he re-examined the 
: e body. He noted the torn silk under- 
3a ' e ^ p He was also interested in Mr. 
^ Eton's hands—soft, white, graceful 
,er ^ j s which had apparently never known 
ual labor, but which had conspicuous 
: % i i crescents under the well-manicured 
!mails. Then, gently if illegally, he 
j the head to examine the damage to 
for i skull, partly concealed by the wavy 
vn hair. His lower jaw protruded 
\ naciously as he made a short, rude 
e with his lips. 

M j Ihey’ve been lying to you. Max,” Dr. 

) l ee said. “The man didn’t die in this 
■$P‘j tion.” 

'olioi tiow do you figure that one, Doc?” 
^•detective asked. 

w a^Look at the purple patches on the 
and legs. If the man had been lying 
downward for as long as you say, 
post-mortem lividity would have ap- 
red on the face and shoulders instead 
n the feet. The fact that we have 
ity in the lower extremities indicates 
the man was sitting up—or was 
ped up—for some time after death, 
body wasn’t moved to this head- 
n position for several hours after 
blood stopped circulating.” 
e detective snorted. “Ichthyolo- 
he said. “Sleepwalker! My eye!” 


Furthermore,” Dr. Coffee continued, 
skull fracture which caused the 
’s death seems to be parallel to the 
e. If he had struck his head on 
edge of a step the wound should be 
ghly at right angles.” 

Let’s go up and talk to the Smiths,” 
ix Ritter said. 

"rofessor Smith patiently told his story 
over again. This time Monica did 
warm her nervousness against her 
band’s shoulder. Although Dr. Cof- 
’s eyes never left Smith's placid face 
he spoke, the doctor could not help 
ing.Monica’s reflection in the mirror. 

sat behind Dr. Coffee, her hands 
htly clasped in her lap, the blue silk 
"her negligee taut across the provoca- 
e rhythm of her breathing. 

“Now tell it again,” Ritter said, when 
lith had finished. “Only this time don’t 
tve out anything.” 

“But I’ve told you everything.” 

You didn’t tell us who moved the 
>dy,” the detective said. 


ONICA SMITH'S hands came un¬ 
clasped like a spring catch opening, 
ere was a moment of silence. Then 
ith’s rumbling voice declared calmly: 
e body wasn’t moved, Lieutenant, 
e poor fellow has been right on the 
irs where I first saw him. And the po- 
e came five minutes later.” 

Dr. Coffee here says the body was 
oved,” Ritter said. “Doc, tell these 
Iks how you know it.” 

Dr. Coffee explained the mechanics 
post-mortem lividity. 

“Convincing, indeed,” said Smith. “I 
ish I could explain the apparent con- 
adiction. But when I woke up—” 
‘Okay, skip it,” Ritter said. “Just tell 
exactly what you’re doing in North- 
ank, Professor—if you can.” 

Professor Smith certainly could—and 
learned detail. He had been brought 
Northbank, he said, to make a survey 
>r the Barzac Cannery. After the fall 
mato pack was in, the cannery had sev¬ 
eral idle months and was seeking a suita¬ 
ble fresh-water fish that might be put up 
li 


uring the slack season, if it could be 
>lanted in the streams and lakes of the 
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region. The cannery people were much 
interested in the possibility of canning 
catfish, if the Ameiurus Negricans of the 
Great Lakes, or the Ameiurus Pondero - 
sus of the Mississippi, which grew to a 
hundred pounds, could be transplanted to 
the region. Or even a smaller but sweeter 
catfish such as the Ictalurus Puncta - 
tus . . . . 

“Okay, that’s fine,” Max Ritter inter¬ 
rupted. “Now about your gardener that 
I just tossed out of your yard: Is this his 
regular day to work?” 

“Gardener?” Smith asked. 

“Oh, yes, the gardener,” Monica said. 
“I told him to come today.” 

“Well, I told him to come tomorrow,” 
said Ritter. “I don’t want him tramping 
around the place till we’ve finished our 
investigation. Now, if Mrs. Smith could 
come down and brew a little caffeine for 
the doc and me—” 

“I usually make the coffee in the morn¬ 
ing,” Smith said. “I’ll be glad to—” 

“You stay here and shave,” Ritter said. 
“I want to talk to Mrs. Smith alone.” 

M AX RITTER seemed in no hurry to 
talk. He sat on the kitchen table, 
pushed his soft gray hat to the back of his 
head, fished two cigarettes from his 
pocket, offered one to Dr. Coffee, and 
lighted them both. He let Monica Smith 
bustle about the stove for a full minute 
before he asked suddenly: 

“Mrs. Smith, when did you and this 
guy Arlington go to Florida together?” 

Monica Smith dropped a coffee cup. 
Her baby-blue eyes stared at the detec¬ 
tive with dismay, then with defiance. 
Dr. Coffee noted the quick metamor¬ 
phosis from kitten to tigress and won¬ 
dered which was the basic personality. 

“I don’t know what you mean,” Mon¬ 
ica said. 

“Sure you do,” Ritter said. “And so 
do I. Who was Arlington?” 

“I thought you knew everything.” The 
tigress was still speaking. 

“We want to hear you tell it,” Ritter 
said. 

Monica got a dustpan and swept up 
the pieces of cup. It was a fairly com¬ 
plicated operation because one hand was 
periodically busy correcting the tendency 
of her negligee to yawn open. When she 
spoke, it was the kitten purring again. 
“I’ll tell you everything,” she said, “if 
you promise not to tell my husband. I 
want him to hear it from me first. Please 
let me tell him first. Please.” 

“Cross my heart,” Ritter said. “What 
about Miami?” 

“I was there with Bob Arlington two 
years ago last winter—before I married 
Jonathan.” 

“Nice gal,” said Ritter, “bringing the 
boy friend home to hubby disguised as 
an—as a fish expert.” 

“I didn’t bring him here. I didn't 
even know he was in Northbank until 
Jonathan brought him home. Bob Ar¬ 
lington was a fast talker.” 

“Don’t tell me this guy Arlington just 
came here to talk about catfish.” 

“Of course not. He said he’d been 
hunting me for months. He wanted me 
to come back to him.” 

“Begin at the beginning,” Max Ritter 
said. 

Monica Smith resumed her interrupted 
coffee making as she told her story. It 
was a commonplace, tawdry, rather piti¬ 
ful story—the pretty girl who didn’t quite 
make the grade in Hollywood; the flashy 
young man with the smooth patter and 
the generous bank roll; the quick infatu¬ 
ation—she had loved him wildly, even 
after she found out he was a professional 
gambler. She didn’t care. When he was 
in the chips, they lived high; they trav¬ 
eled and drank champagne and she wore 
jewelry. When he was down in his luck, 




Balanced Tailoring 
makes Vmelu Clothes 
look better... longer 

Costly hand needlework for luxurious, soft lines. 

Sturdy machine sewing to make them last ! 

That’s Balanced Tailoring...the famous Timely Clothes 
technique that means better clothing value. 

Moderately priced, too. If you don’t know your nearest 
Timely Clothes retailer, write Dept. DC, 

Timely Clothes, Rochester 2, N. Y. 
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He jets anew crush! 


Love at first sniff! Yes, 
Gro-Pup is a tasty blend of 
23 wholesome ingredients— 
contains all the vitamins, 
all minerals a doggie’s 
known to need. Doggone 
good-for “go-and-get-it!” 
And only Gro-Pup comes in 
c-c-runchy Ribbon Form! 



%u jet anew h 


Why pay for water? Many 
canned dog foods are 70% 
water. Compare with thrifty 
Gro-Pup-zTs 92% food- 
contains about as much food, 
dry weight, as five 1-lb. 
cans of dog food. Handy: 
won’t spoil, needs no 
refrigeration. Made in 
Meal and Pel-etts, too. 


The Bluest Box on the shelf 



Dogs Go For GRO-PUP 


they lived in furnished rooms, drank wa¬ 
ter, and pawned her jewelry to give him 
working capital. She was very happy— 
until Arlington left her for another 
woman. Even then she forgave him and 
took him back when he returned two 
weeks later, because she loved him. She 
took him back the second time, too, but 
she didn't forgive him, because he was 
drunk and abusive for days after he came 
back. 

After a year of this, a year in which 
she lost twenty pounds, most of her san¬ 
ity, and all of her self-respect, she packed 
up and left. She left while he was off on 
a binge, because she was afraid she 
would take him back if he returned; she 
still loved him. She went to some friends 
who had a cabin in the Sierras, to try to 
regain her health, her sanity, and her 
self-respect. 

It was in the Sierras that she met Jon¬ 
athan Smith. He was working on a Cali¬ 
fornia State Fisheries project; stocking 
trout, she thought. Two weeks after they 
met, he asked her to marry him. 


“J TOLD Jonathan the truth," Monica 


said. She poured the coffee. "I told 
him Td been through an unhappy love af¬ 
fair, and that I didn’t feel as though any 
decent man should even look at me— 
not for a long time. I didn’t tell him Bob 
Arlington’s name, and he’s never asked 
it. I just told him that he couldn’t pos¬ 
sibly want me, particularly as I didn’t 
love him. He said that didn’t matter; 
that he loved me and that he would take 
a chance. He was so kind and patient, 
and I was so completely demoralized, 
that—well, I married him. I needed 
him, to bring me back to life. It was 
selfish of me, I guess, but I’ve tried to 
make it up to him. I’ve tried hard to 
make him a good wife. I didn’t want 
him to regret anything. And now this— 
this. . . .’’ 

“Weren’t you afraid Arlington might 
run to your husband with the truth un¬ 
less you went away with him?’’ 

“I was frantic." 

“Did you threaten to kill Arlington 
unless he left you alone?" 

“Why? Bob wasn’t afraid of me." 

And with reason, Dan Coffee decided. 
The tigress wasn’t real. Monica was all 


kitten, even when she showed her cli 
Even after her degrading recital th 
was something warm and human \ 
helpless about this girl that appealed 
him. 

“I’ve got one question, Mrs. Smit 
Dr. Coffee said. “How could a prof 
sional gambler pose as an ichthyola 
and fool an expert like your husband? 

“Bob Arlington had a photograp 
memory," Monica replied. “He co 
read the Racing Form through just oi 
and tell you how Mogul perforn 
against Pickled Beets and Galorettc 
Aqueduct last year. He could recite 
record of every horse that ever ran 
furlongs and up, at Bowie or Hialeah 
Churchill Downs. Remembering 
names of fishes would be just the samt 
Bob as remembering race horses, 
probably read Jonathan’s book on 
train coming here." 

“Did you write to Arlington since j 
got married?" Ritter asked. 

“No." 

“Then how did he track you to Not 
bank?" 

“I don’t know." Monica bit her 
“Unless Eddie Drew told him. Eddies 
Bob Arlington’s partner, on and 
When I left Bob they had a gambl 1 
joint together—the Canyon Casino 
Los Juegos, Nevada. Last time Bob v 
broke, I pawned a little ring that if 
mother gave me before she died, 
wasn’t very valuable—there were th, 
little diamonds in it—but I wante< 
back for sentimental reasons. So I s 
Eddie Drew the money and the tic 
and my address. I asked Eddie not 
mention it to Bob, but maybe Bob 
the letter." 

“Now tell us why you moved I 
body," Ritter said. 

“But I didn't. I woke up a little befc 
four and—" 

“Sure, we know. You found y 
husband standing at the top of the stai 
The detective made a gesture of disgi 
“You know what I think happened? 
think you killed Arlington to keep 
mouth shut, and then went to bed a 
worried about it until your husba 
started sleepwalking. You came ba 
downstairs, dragged your ex-boy frie 
to the steps so it would look like an 








“Don’t be silly, Edgeworth. Of course we have to put it out!’’ 
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New-car owners, old-car owners and 
average motorists by the thousands 
are finding that they use less oil, use 
less gasoline and get more power when 
they use Premium Sinclair Opaline 
Motor Oil regularly. Here’s the sim¬ 
ple reason:— 

You use less OIL because Sinclair 


Opaline provides better piston seal. 
Special additives clean pistons, rings 
and cylinder walls of carbon, sludge 
and other deposits, to assure closest 
possible piston seal. 

For the same reason—better piston 
seal — you also use less gasoline 
when you use Premium Sinclair Opa- 

PREMIUM 


line Motor Oil regularly. And you get 
more power, smoother power, 
thanks to increased engine efficiency. 

Today, stop at the 
Sinclair H-C Gasoline sign 
and ask your Sinclair 
Dealer for Premium Sinclair 
Opaline Motor Oil. 


SINCLAIR OPALINE MOTOR OIL 


SINCLAIR 


opaline 


se Less Oil...Use Less Gasoline...Get More Power 


(T/V-. I i \ 

bother your cor is NEW... OLD... or MIDDLE-AGED 


yo-tcsis 


motor oil 
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Sinclair Refining Company 
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This reproduction is from a 4 x 5" Ansco Color Film transparency, taken by O. C. Sweet. The amazing natural¬ 
ness of the colors . . . their honest reality ... is the most distinguishing characteristic of true-color Ansco Color Film. 




View your gorgeous 35mm Ansco < 
transparencies against light, project theirt 
ing colors on a screen, or have prints r 


i 


V* 


If your camera lens is F6.3 or faster... 
take any of the sizes illustrated or 16mm i v- 
ies .. . today try true-color Ansco Color l V 


Take beautiful true-color transparencies 
size on 120 or 620 Ansco Color Film! C 
every subtle tone and shading truthfully. 


V 


lake your pictures in thrill/ng true colors f 


Have you taken pictures in true colors? 

Have you seen your pictures in glorious natural 
colors exactly as the subject looked when you 
snapped the shutter? 

If you don’t know this thrill, hurry and take 
gorgeous, true-color transparencies on Ansco Color 


Film! Catch subtle flesh tones, delicate sky tints, 
glowing lifelike colors of nature with stunning real¬ 
ism on this amazing color film. 

Your dealer can have Ansco Color Film proc¬ 
essed quickly ... or you can develop it yourself. 
Then you can view your Ansco transparencies 


against the light, project them, or have color p it 

made bv your dealer. 

- 

Try Ansco Color Film today if your earner; la 
a lens f6.3 or faster ... if it uses 35 mm cartri es 
120 or 620 rolls, sheets, or 16mm movie sp p 
Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Ask for mco color film! 

A DIVISION or GENERAL ANILINE Si FILM CORPORATION 
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Then you woke up your husband 
it him think he did it." 
nica Smith hesitated a long time 
e she replied. 

^ 11 right," she said at last. "Let's say 
i what happened. You know, Lieu- 
I t, there was one fine thing about 
■ terrible three days: I found out I 
|r love Jonathan. You can't know 
™ it meant to me to be able to look 
jfc* >b Arlington and not get all hot and 
4 inside, with my knees turning to 
to. know that all I ever felt for 
was over and dead and would stay 
even if he stayed around for years, 
ig the same flattering things he used 
iy, with the same charming smile, 
grateful to him for that—for letting 
now that I love Jonathan deeply and 
rely, that I’d do anything in the 
d for Jonathan. Anything. Why 
you arrest me for the murder of 
Arlington? I certainly should have 
him. Why don’t you arrest me?" 
Laybe I will," Max Ritter said, 
r I find out what you used to crack 
ull with. But first— Hello, Brody.” 
ie plain-clothes man who had just 
( e into the kitchen said, "There's a 
out here with a story you ought to 
, Max. He says he lives next door." 
ring him in, Brody," Ritter said, 
s. Smith, go upstairs and take your 
and a cup of coffee, so he'll stay 
e. I don't want him walking around 
is sleep while I'm in the house." 
e man from next door said his name 
Pelham. He had come home from a 
game shortly after midnight, he 
, and thought he saw a shadow mov- 
about in the shrubbery of the Smiths' 
He had said, "Good evening, Pro- 
#^or," but there was no reply, and the 
—if it were a man—had disap- 
red. He worried about it as he un- 
sed for bed, and half an hour later, 
opened his bedroom window he 
ed out again—and again he saw a 
jdow moving in the shrubbery. This 
he got a flashlight and shined the 
m into the Smiths' yard but he did 
see the prowler, if it were a prowler, 
noment later a car which he had not 
iced before drove away from in front 
the Smiths' house. The taillight was 
and he could not see the license 
tes. Then he noticed the lights were 
in the Smiths’ living room, so he 
)ught no more of it—until he saw all 
|t police cars out front this morning, 
itter thanked Mr. Pelham and prom- 
to call on him again. Then he took 
r . Coffee upstairs again to confront the 
ths with their neighbor's story. 


[E Smiths could offer no explana¬ 
tion. They had had no visitors. They 
heard no car drive away from the 
Juse after midnight. The living-room 
rhts were out when they went upstairs, 
(cause Arlington had already retired 
his room. 

"We went to bed at ten thirty," said 
nathan Smith. 

"I’d slept very badly for two nights," 
id his wife. "I just couldn't keep my 
*es open last night. I must have been 
st asleep by eleven. And I didn't wake 


I "We know, we know. Till nearly four 
clock.” Max Ritter raised his hands 
a gesture of surrender, but there was 
o surrender in the set of his tight lips. 
3et dressed, you two. We’re going 
Dwntown. I'm going to hold you as 
?iaterial witnesses.” 

m On the stairs, Dr. Coffee said to the 
p*etective, “Max, I've got to go upstate 
> do an autopsy for an insurance com- 
any. I probably won't be back until to- 
lorrow. But if you find anything, take 
right to my lab. Dr. Mookerji will 
e there.” 

"The swami again? What do you think 
might find, Doc?” 

"Since Arlington probably died sit¬ 
ing up, examine all the chairs for stains. 
>end the stained fabric to Dr. Mookerji 
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and ask him to test for blood. He may 
even be able to type the t>lood for you, 
in which case he'll want blood samples 
from your suspects and from the victim. 
You might also make scrapings from 
under Arlington’s fingernails. They're 
pretty black for a man who obviously 
sees a manicurist regularly.” 

"I noticed that," Ritter said. "I’m like¬ 
wise a little inquisitive about why his un¬ 
dershirt was ripped." 

"Another thing, Max. The body wasn't 
dragged. I didn’t see any marks on the 
rug or floors. So look for possible blood¬ 
stains on the clothes of whoever could 
have carried him." 

“I'll look," the detective said. "See 
you tomorrow, Doc.” 

D R. COFFEE returned to Northbank 
by the early morning train. He went 
directly to his laboratory in Pasteur Hos¬ 
pital, where he found Dr. Motilal Moo¬ 
kerji, the rotund little Hindu intern who 
was his resident pathologist, extremely 
busy. The Hindu’s pink turban bobbed 
excitedly as he carried a rack of test 
tubes across the laboratory. He did not 
see Dr. Coffee come in. Neither did 
Max Ritter who sat on a tall stool, his 
back to the door, watching Dr. Moo¬ 
kerji drip liquid from a glass rod onto 
squares of white blotting paper. 

As green stains appeared on the blot¬ 
ting paper, a broad smile appeared simul¬ 
taneously on Mookerji’s round face. 

Dr. Coffee put down his bag. The 
Hindu and the detective both looked up. 

"Welcome, Doctor Sahib! Five times 
welcome!" Dr. Mookerji exclaimed. 
"Am just now becoming assistant detec¬ 
tive to Leftenant Ritter." 

Dan Coffee watched the green stains 
spread and darken. He asked, "Benzi¬ 
dine test?" 

"Leucomalachite," the Hindu replied. 
"Am happy to announce positive reac¬ 
tion for presence of blood." 

"Hi, Doc," Ritter said. "I find a flat¬ 
iron in the Smiths' kitchen. It has a cou¬ 
ple of hairs sticking to it, and a brown 
spot that’s maybe rust and maybe not. 
The swami here says it's blood. So we 
find the weapon. I also cut a piece of 
fabric from the back of a big chair in 
the Smiths' living room. The swami says 
that's got blood on it, too.” 

"Two bloods," Dr. Mookerji amended. 
"Was able to make extract from stain 
sufficient for agglutination, and procured 
splendid double reaction for AB type 
blood cells, plus O type cells. Having 
previously classified blood of late de¬ 
ceased Mr. Arlington as O type, can state 
that person of AB type likewise mingled 
blood on furniture." 

“So it looks like our killer maybe got 
a finger caught under a corner of the 
iron when he smacked Arlington," Rit¬ 
ter said. 

“The fact that he's in the AB group is 
going to narrow your field considera¬ 
bly," said Dr. Coffee. "Only one person 
in twenty has AB type blood. Did you 
take a sample from Professor Smith?" 

"Have offered to do so," Dr. Moo¬ 
kerji said. “Would greatly enjoy blood 
relationship with such distinguished ich¬ 
thyologist as Jonathan Smith." 

"You didn’t tell me you knew this guy 
Smith," Ritter said. 

"Acquaintanceship to date is only vi¬ 
carious." The Hindu sighed. "Before 
opting for medical profession, was con¬ 
templating career in fisheries department 
of Indian Civil Service. Was then on in¬ 
timate terms with Professor Smith’s book 
on Mutations of Teleostean Fishes, 
which is extremely monumental and sci¬ 
entific work. Am informed Professor 
Smith is currently engaged in surveying 
catfish situation in Northbank. Would 
therefore greatly welcome opportunity 
for comparing American catfishes with 
Hindu species entitled mahseer,' which 
inhabit unsalted waters of Indian moun¬ 
tain streams and are somewhat delicious 
when eaten by non-Brahmans. Would—" 
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does lots more than 


keep your hair 
looking handsome! 
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Leading hair specialists are constantly advising men to take belter care 
of their hair and scalp. And here’s why Kreml Hair Tonic is preferred 
among America’s most successful executives! 

Kreml really gives you your money's worth. It contains a special com¬ 
bination of hair-grooming ingredients, which is found in wo OTHER 
hair tonic. That’s why Kreml keeps hair neatly groomed longer, 
always looking as if you just combed it. But Kreml does lots MORE . .. 
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CPFAT TO L(J8P/CA7£A OP/SCALP 
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No man who wants to go places in business 
or with the ladies would let his hair and scalp 
get in this condition. So start at once—use 
Kreml daily—for better groomed hair—a more 
'hygienic' scalp! 

Preferred Among America’s Most Successful Men 

A product of R. B. Stmler, Jnc. 
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Kreml never gives hair that comical f goose«greased’ look. 
Kreml always feels so clean. Just notice how it makes your 
scalp feel so alive and tingling. 


“We won’t need any more samples,” 
the detective interrupted. “I think I al¬ 
ready know who killed Aldington.” 
“Mister or Missus?” Dr. Coffee asked. 
“Come along and see for yourself.” 
Ritter looked at his watch. “I’m going 
to make the pinch now. But we’ll have 
to make it snappy, because my pinch is 
strictly by timetable.” 

O N THE way to Kanold Street, Dan 
Coffee asked, “Did you give Dr. 
Mookerji a look at the fingernail scrap¬ 
ings, Max?” 

“I did,” Ritter said, “and the swami 
says it’s good rich topsoil, with just a 
soupsong of fertilizer.” 

“You know, Max, I’ve been wondering 
why the Smiths didn’t jump at the chance 
of pinning Arlington’s death on an out¬ 
sider,” Dr. Coffee said. “The chance was 
offered on a silver platter when their 
neighbor told the story of the prowler at 
midnight. Why didn’t they take it? Aside 
from the fact that each of them sus¬ 
pects the other, they’re both probably 
telling the truth when they say they were 
asleep at midnight—which must have 
been the time that'Arlington was killed.” 

“Doc, you’ve got the makings of a de¬ 
tective,” Ritter said. “That’s exactly my 
line of thinking since you left yesterday. 
If it’s a third party, I ask myself, who is 
it? Well, I get to thinking about little 
Monica’s story yesterday, and I tele¬ 
phone the chief of police at Los Juegos, 
Nevada. I ask him about the Canyon 
Casino. The chief says the Canyon Ca¬ 
sino is closed down since about two 
weeks, and that it is the general belief 
among the stoolies in Los Juegos that 
the casino is closed because one of the 
partners skipped with the bank. And 
since Partner Eddie Drew is around town 
for a couple-three days after the casino 
closes, dead drunk until he jumps in his 
car and takes a powder, it is the general 
belief that Partner Bob Arlington is the 
guy who skips with the money. So I get 
Eddie Drew's description from the chief, 
and I put it on the ticker with a ten-state 
alarm to pick up a car with his Nevada 
license plates. One hour later my own 
boys pick up a car with those plates in a 
downtown parking lot, right here in 
Northbank.” 

“Interesting,” said Dr. Coffee. 
“Damned interesting,” the detective 
said. “Because if Eddie Drew kills Ar¬ 
lington, why is Eddie Drew’s car still in 
Northbank? The only answer I come up 
with is this: Drew doesn’t find what he 
kills Arlington to get. And what does 
he kill Arlington to get if it isn’t the bank 
from the Canyon Casino which Arling¬ 
ton is supposed to elope with? So maybe 
the open suitcases and the clothes that 
clutter up Arlington’s room ain’t Arling¬ 
ton getting ready to pack, but Drew dig¬ 
ging for that dough. And maybe the 
torn undershirt is Eddie Drew looking 
for a money belt. And maybe— Hey, 
here we are.” 

The car stopped in front of the Smith 
house and the two men got out. The 
plain-clothes man sitting on the front 
steps waved a smoking cigarette at Rit¬ 
ter. 

“What gives, Brody?” Ritter asked. 
“Nothing,” Brody said. “Except that 
gardener came back. You said it was 
okay to let him work today; he's around 
back, gardening his head off.” 

Ritter led Dr. Coffee to the back of 
the house where a red-faced man in over¬ 
alls was spading in a dahlia bed. 

“You can quit digging now,” Ritter 
said. “I already found what you’re dig¬ 
ging for.” 

The man in overalls looked up from 
his spade and wiped the perspiration 
from his red face. “Who the hell are 
you?” he demanded. 

“It don’t make much difference who I 
am,” Ritter replied. “But it makes a hell 
of a lot of difference that you’re Eddie 
Drew from Los Juegos, Nevada. How’d 
you hurt your little finger, Eddie?” 


“I caught it in a door,” said the nut 
overalls. “And my name’s not Edij 
I’m the gardener here. Mrs. Smith \ 
me to spade up the back yard. You 
ask Mrs. Smith.” 

“Maybe Monica will cover for 
the detective said. “And maybe] 
won't. In any case. I’m going to 
you for the murder of Robert Ari 
ton.” 

“Slow down. Who’s Arlington?’ 1 ] 

“He's the guy that buried sixty tfl 
sand dollars here in this yard, night, 
fore last, when he got wind that you/ 
in town,” Ritter said. “He buried it vJ 
his bare hands, and you guessed it vsll 
you saw the dirt under his fingern 1 
after you conked him with a fiatir 
So when you couldn’t find the money 
or about Arlington's person, you \s 
out to do a little digging yourself, u 
the next-door neighbor put a flashli 
on you and scared you off. Then 1 
decided to do a little daylight garden! 
figuring that Monica Smith woulc< 
have the heart to put a finger on 
when she recognized you.” 



“How long will it take before my 
parents are convinced I’m not I 
cut out for this sort of thing?] 


SCONCE HAMILTON CfttEN 


alls. 


‘I don’t get it,” said the man in ov] 


“You didn’t get the sixty G’s eithe 
Ritter went on, “because I noticed ! 
black nails myself, and I did my o 
digging last night. The money’s do 
at the station now, and I think we ou 
to go down and look at it. We’ll a 
look for a parking-lot stub that ma] 
you got in your pocket. And since } 
got a smashed little finger, we’ll tab 
sample of your blood so Doc Coffee ( 
tell us if you’re an AB type.” Ril 
looked at his watch. “Come on, Eddi 
he said. 




A NOTHER police car was pulling 
. as the trio reached the front of 
house. Monica Smith was the first to 
out of the car. Her feet seemed to fre< 
to the sidewalk when she saw the man 
overalls. She blanched. 

?That double-take is identifica 
enough for me, Eddie,” Ritter s; 
“Mrs. Smith, why didn’t you tell me I 
die Drew was in Northbank?” 

“I didn't know he was in Northban 
Monica said. 

“Let's quit playing games,” Ritter sa 
“or you’ll talk yourself into jail as 
accomplice after the fact, Mrs. Smi 
Eddie Drew wouldn’t be hanging arou 
this house full of cops unless he v 
damned sure you’d cover for him. Wf 
did you talk to Eddie last, Mrs. Smitl 
“He telephoned night before las 
Monica said, “but I didn’t know he v 
in Northbank. He said he was cali\] 
long-distance.” 

“Why did he phone?” 

“He said he heard Bob Arlington v 
here, so he was coming to town to \ 
him a visit—and that I’d better keep i 
mouth shut, or he’d open his—to Joj 
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The Time is best.. the Weather’s fine 


the Savings are sensational! 
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5t Choice AT HOTELS & RESORTS 


on is a lot more fun when you go 
and get exactly the room or cottage 
prefer, at the place of your choice, 
lound takes you to the most popular 
*on spots in all the 48 States, and goes 
to Canada, down to Mexico. 


More and more, people are finding that vacations a little before the crowded 
mid-summer season are better in every way . . . with more fun and relaxation, 
more room, less cost. That’s because the early birds have First Choice 
of desirable vacation spots, sport facilities, hunting and fishing, hotel and 
resort accommodations. • It’s equally true that the millions who choose 
Greyhound have First Choice in transportation . . . not only a far wider 
selection of popular resort areas, but seat comfort unmatched in travel, more 
frequent and better-timed departures, and a substantial cash saving on almost 
any trip. All in all, Greyhound’s your best bet for a fun-filed vacation. 




"First Choice in economy 

Greyhound trips actually cost less than one- 
third as much as operating a small private 
automobile. The fares are a lot lower than 
those of other forms of public transportation 
—land, sea or air. In fact, by any comparison, 
they are today’s big bargains in travel! 


ransporftrtfon for ALLth# Notion 
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First Choice in comfort 

Greyhound Super-Coaches are tailored to 
measure for the modern traveler. The whole 
vehicle is cradled for easy riding...individual 
chairs recline to your favorite position for 
sightseeing, reading, relaxing, or cat-napping. 
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FirstChoice in convenience 

One secret of Greyhound’s popularity is the 
frequency of schedules between all major 
cities, thousands of smaller towns and com¬ 
munities. The result is a saving of hours on 
many trips—less delay at connecting points. 
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IRVING BERLIN'S “EASTER PARADE" M-G M MUSICAL 
IN TECHNICOLOR Starring JUDY GARLAND, FRED 
ASTAIRE, PETER LAWFORD, ANN MILLER. 


than. He told me if he showed up as a 
plumber or a handy man or anything 
like that, I’d better say I sent for him— 
or else.” 

“So when I mentioned the gardener 
yesterday, you knew it was Eddie.” 

“I thought so. But I thought he’d just 
arrived.” 

“Mrs. Smith, Eddie’s going to think 
you’re mighty ungrateful for spilling the 
truth like this,” Ritter said, “because he 
probably figures he did you a big favor 
by killing Arlington.” 

“Eddie killed—?” The shock of sur¬ 
prise gave way to the shock of realiza¬ 
tion and relief. Monica folded into a 
pretty little heap on the sidewalk. Jona¬ 
than Smith lifted her gently and carried 
her into the house. 

“I guess that’s all, Eddie,” said Max 
Ritter, reaching for his handcuffs. 

M AX RITTER and Dr. Coffee were 
sitting in the living room of the 
Smith house, talking to the ichthyolo¬ 
gist. 

“I think your sleepwalking nights are 
ended, Professor,” Dan Coffee said. “I 
don’t think you’ll have any more night¬ 
mares about fighting an intruder in your 
home. But you may have to explain in 
court why you moved Arlington’s body.” 

“Why do you think I moved it?” Smith 
asked. 

“Arlington was killed while sitting 
right there.”- Dr. Coffee pointed to a 
chair from which a big piece of uphol¬ 
stery had been cut. “He continued to sit 
there long enough for post-mortem livid- 
ity to settle in his legs, so he couldn’t 


have walked to the stairway. And your 
wife, much as she loves you, isn’t big 
enough or strong enough to have carried 
the body. That leaves you. You must 
have wakened three or four hours after 
the murder. You saw a light downstairs, 
got up to investigate, and found Arling¬ 
ton dead in the chair. You were afraid 
that your wife had killed him, so you 
put out the lights, carried the body to 
the stairs, and staged your sleepwalking 
act. So you must have suspected that 
Arlington was your wife’s former boy 
friend. When, Professor?” 

Smith smiled sheepishly. “Almost im¬ 
mediately,” he said. “Arlington was re¬ 
markably familiar with my book, but 
then we talked of matters not in the 
book, and I realized he was faking. He 
didn’t know, for instance, that the Gro- 
nias, the Leptops , and the Noturus are 
also genera of catfish. When I realized 
he was an impostor, I had an overwhelm¬ 
ing desire to see him together with Mon¬ 
ica. I deliberately brought him into my 
home. I was glad I did. Monica was 
uneasy and a little frightened by the situ¬ 
ation, but it was quite apparent that her 
old love for Arlington was quite dead. 
That’s why I thought she may have killed 
him—because he had threatened her, 
perhaps, if she did not come back to him. 
And of course I had to protect her. By 
the way, what is the penalty under the 
law for moving a dead body before the 
arrival of the coroner?” 

“None, maybe,” Max Ritter said, “if a 
fellow did it in his sleep and dropped 
the body on the stairs when he woke up.” 

The End 


ARE WE SHORT OF WATER? 

Continued from page 15 


Russia or the coming Presidential elec¬ 
tion. They’ve something more urgent on 
their minds—vanishing water. Irrigation 
is to dry Arizona’s economy what life¬ 
blood is to a human being. Two thirds of 
this lifeblood comes from below the 
ground and a third from rains and rivers. 
So swiftly is Arizona’s underground sup¬ 
ply being drained away in some places 
by overpumping that A. N. Sayre, the 
government's top expert in this field, says 
the state’s plight will be desperate unless 
remedial measures are taken immedi¬ 
ately. S. F. Turner, U.S. engineer at 
Tucson, said: “The situation is so critical 
it can no longer be solved solely by drill¬ 
ing new wells.” 

No wonder. In the Eloy area of Ari¬ 
zona’s Pinal County, water is being 
mined eleven times faster than it can, 
naturally, be put back. In Maricopa 
County it is being taken out eighteen 
times as fast, and for Arizona, as a whole, 
twice as fast. The result, government ge¬ 
ologists found in southern Arizona, has 
been that in several areas water levels 
have dropped 55 feet in six years. 

The water table is not getting k chance 
to come back. As farm produce contin¬ 
ues to bring premium prices, Arizona 
farmers get more land under irrigation 
and dig more wells. Some land has al¬ 
ready returned to desert because of lack 
of water. Three hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand acres, or about a third of all that 
state’s arable land, face the same fate. As 
this is written, the Arizona legislature, 
convened in its sixth special session, 
wrangles over a law to slow the sapping 
of the state’s water lifeblood. 

Said a frightened Arizonan: 

“Unless such a law is passed, and un¬ 
less the state finds new water sources, we 
won’t only be shipping out bees and cattle 
like California. We’ll be shipping out 
people.” 

Arizona’s case is not unique. 

In the Panhandle’s high plains area, at 
Lubbock, Texas, farmers swamped local 
merchants this spring with demands for 
pumps, gobbling them up at the rate of 


50 a day. It costs about $6,700 to dig a 
well in the outlying dry country, but with 
wheat bringing more than $2 a bushel 
farmers figured it was worth it. The re¬ 
sult was that where only 1,100 wells 
tapped the underground pools of the Pan¬ 
handle in the 1930s, 7,200 drain it now. 

Yes, drain. Every year nature re¬ 
charges, or stores, enough water in the 
area to cover 50,000 acres with a foot of 
water (50,000 acre-feet). But last year 
alone Panhandle farmers withdrew 750,- 
000 acre-feet. That’s fifteen times as 
much as nature could put in! Down and 
down goes the water, and deeper and 
deeper go the wells. In 14 years, over¬ 
pumping has lowered the water table 40 
feet. 

Some Texans have learned what prodi¬ 
gality of this sort leads to. When ground 
water gave out at Aspermont, an oil town 
100 miles west of Fort Worth, a barrel 
of good drinking water brought in from 
neighboring towns could fetch more than 
a barrel of oil. 

Other Americans are learning to im¬ 
port water, too. At Coalinga, California, 
drinking water must be hauled in by tank 
cars from 45 miles away. The town’s 
wells finally had gone so deep they hit 
salt beds which made the water unfit to 
drink. 

Long Beach, California, scene of vast 
aircraft production during the war, isn’t 
importing drinking water yet, but gallop¬ 
ing salt encroachment from the sea is giv¬ 
ing the town a bad fright. Thirsty war 
factories and a mushrooming community 
gulped so much water from underground 
pools that water levels, once above the 
sea, are now as much as 75 feet below sea 
level. As the fresh water retreats, the 
ocean seeps into the water-bearing beds 
and puts wells out of business. Already 
in possession of a two-mile beachhead, 
the salt water invader is pushing forward 
several. hundred feet every year, and 
townsfolk talk of building a sort of 
underground Maginot line of concrete 
to contain it. 

But the trouble lies not only in the 
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when you carry 

NATIONAL CITY BAN 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 

You are not a stranger anywhere 
when you present National City 
Bank Travelers Checks. For the 
name of "America's Greatest 
World-Wide Bank" identifies you 
immediately as a traveler of expe¬ 
rience and foresight. 

And whether your luggage is 
marked for Athens, Greece —for 
Albany, N. Y. — for Cape Town, 
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“It's like this, sec, my wife knows perfectly well I’m not 
at the office, an’ I know she knows, an’ she knows I 
know she knows, an’ I know she knows I know she . . 




iwest. The Middle West, and the 
too, generally unperturbed about 
are drawing down their under- 
id supplies. Water levels under the 
urevtown district of Louisville, Ken- 
, have dropped 40 feet in ten years, 
n the town’s outskirts, distillers and 
etic-rubber producers hoard their 
like misers to forestall their war- 
dread—vanishing water. At Indian- 

C |.mS the water table below the center of 
il is down as much as 50 feet. Air- 
®tioning systems, the newest arrivals 
e water trough, have been gulping 
draughts of the city’s water and are 
g this hard question for the rest of 
f rica, too: What to do about it? 
ltimore had to reduce pumping at 
eginning of the war when wells be- 
contaminated with salt. Phila- 
la’s water has been tasting more 
Epsom salts every year. Brooklyn’s 
r used to arouse as much comment 
he Dodgers because overpumping 
d it down 35 feet below sea level and 
it a rank, musty taste, 
e way we’ve used up our ground 
:r without regard to the way nature 
it back is scandalous,” said govern- 
| geologist Sayre. 

limiting factor now on industry and 
culture in some areas, the scarcity of 
^r will dry up our future growth un- 
we know how much water is avail- 
and then use it wisely, be added. We 
only go as far as our water will go. 
ere’s why: It takes 65,000 gallons of 
[sr to produce a ton of steel (water is 
chiefly for cooling). It takes seven 
fen gallons of water to produce one 
on of gasoline. It takes fifteen gallons 
ater to make one gallon of beer. It 
[is 800,000 gallons to irrigate one acre 
‘ranges. And when we get around to 
ving synthetic fuel from coal or shale 
ill take as much as 50,000,000 gallons 
vater per plant per day. Where’s the 
er coming from? Much of it will have 
:ome from wells, for more than half 
our daily water—or 20,000,000,000 
ons—comes from underground, 
he industrial East has its water trou- 
[s cut out for it. The problem is grow- 
but things are coming to a head in 
arid and semiarid Southwest. In Cali- 
ia there are two kinds of weather: 
rfect” (which means all sunshine) and 
usual.” San Diego calls itself “heaven 
earth” because it rains only nine 
F s in a year. Rain is rare in south- 
California and in the Southwest 
f m May through September. The fer- 
jl land there is largely a reclaimed semi- 
chert area that by the grace of water 
ken from underground or rivers is 
bpoming with oranges, dates, cotton, 
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grapes and alfalfa. As one California 
farmer put it: “You’re just a slave to 
your well, or to your irrigation ditch.” 

It’s not his name, but call him Elmer 
Clay. Clay has his grove in lush San 
Joaquin Valley. Nightly he would be 
lulled to sleep by the double-beat, sighing 
rhythm of his well pump. 

With each stroke, the rod and plunger 
would shoot 400 feet into the earth and 
force up the gushing water. Down, up, 
down, up, chough, chough, chough, went 
the pump, playing a lullaby. That meant 
to Clay that all was well with his world; 
that his 20 acres of oranges would bloom, 
that tiny Valencias would come and grow 
steadily through the rainless summer 
and fall. Then one night he sat up sud¬ 
denly in bed, awakened as rudely as if a 
bell had clanged in his ear. But he hadn’t 
been aroused by a sudden noise. He had 
been awakened by a sudden silence. 

Failure of Well Was Ruinous 

It was the pump. The even beat had 
ceased, and now after a moment there 
came an uneven hammering. The next 
morning Clay knew the worst. His well 
was dry. His pump was sucking air and 
rattling itself to pieces. A new well and 
pump would cost at least $4,000. Already 
mortgaged beyond his means, Clay 
bitterly turned away from his grove. 

“Banker, come and get her,” he said. 

Clay had cause to be bitter. He had 
bought his grove just two years before, 
paying $2,000 an acre for it. A fantastic 
price? You might as well have tried to 
convince an old forty-niner the invest¬ 
ment in his gold diggings was too steep. 
For gold is coming to California’s 500- 
mile-long Central Valley—liquid gold in 
the form of river water. The govern¬ 
ment's Bureau of Reclamation will spend 
more than $3,000,000,000 in the next 
decade to alter the courses of two rivers, 
build 20 reservoirs and cut a dozen ca¬ 
nals to open up land for 50,000 new 
farms. 

But the new canals are still some years 
off, and Elmer Clay's well gave out be¬ 
fore government water could come to the 
rescue. Other wells throughout the valley 
are giving out too. The reason is that, 
lured by the promise of ample water, 
farmers and speculators have started a 
land rush, opening up arid lands, sinking 
more wells and sinking them deeper, and 
draining off the underground water. 

“Let me show you what’s going on in 
this valley,” Richard Stark, a prosperous 
orange grower at Lindsay, California, 
urged. “You’ve got to see it from the air 
to appreciate it.” 

We climbed into a four-seater Fair- 
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child and were soon bumping along high 
over the southern San Joaquin Valley, 
with its geometric pattern of orange 
groves, cotton and vegetable farms and 
white towns. From an altitude of 1,500 
feet, evidence of the great drought could 
be seen everywhere. To the west, the 
peaks of the Sierra Nevada wore tiny 
caps of white, and through the afternoon 
haze the foothills showed a uniform, 
dusty brown. 

“What a pitiful sight!'* Stark ex¬ 
claimed. “At this time of the year (early 
March) the mountains are usually white 
with snow halfway down their sides and 
the foothills arc a deep green. Those 
grazing lands,’* he continued, pointing to 
a bare, gray waste of land, “should be 
ablaze with poppies and lupins. This 
year there's nothing.” 

Cattle Sent to Distant Pastures 

The grazing lands were as bare of cat¬ 
tle as they were of flowers. Some 100,000 
head of steers had been shipped to Idaho 
and Colorado and whatever other states 
could provide pasture. 

“Now watch this,” Stark said, as we 
passed over the parched bed of the Tule 
River and swung south toward Bakers¬ 
field, the southern terminus of the Cen¬ 
tral Valley. Below there appeared signs 
of vast activity which even a newcomer 
to the area couldn't mistake. 

We could see, interspersed among the 
green patches of old cultivated land, 
thousands of acres of raw land being 
newly rolled and leveled in preparation 
for planting. With their straight-cut fur¬ 
rows the newly broken lands stretched 
away as far as the eye could see, like so 
many pieces of precisely ruled graph 
paper. 

High prices for cotton and onions and 
carrots and lettuce and spinach were lur¬ 
ing hopeful farmers to break the raw 
lands. So was the prospect of ample, new 
irrigating water.* Both attractions may 
lead the farmers into a tragic trap. 

“Every one of those thousands of 
newly broken acres down there will have 
to be irrigated with water from wells,” 
my guide said. “We have no other water 
yet. That means we’ll need one and a 
half to three additional acre-feet of well 
water for every new acre. Now, where's 
the water coming from?” 

Because there’s a power shortage in 
California as well as a drought. Central 
Valley farmers may not be able to keep 
their pumps going the required 24-hours 
a day, and so they face disaster this sum¬ 
mer. But even .if there were no power 
shortage, the arithmetic of the water situ¬ 
ation just doesn't add up. 

The point is that a canal, now under 
construction, the Friant-Kern, will bring 
800,000 acre-feet of water annually into 
an area that now needs about 2,000,000 
acre-fect. That leaves a deficit of 1,200,- 
000 acre-feet to be made up by pumping. 
But nature doesn’t put that much water 
underground each year into the southern 
San Joaquin area, and the water must in¬ 
evitably give out unless ways can be 
found to recharge it artificially. 

The exhausting of the water supply has 
gone a long way. At Delano, which lies 
in the heart of the newly developed coun¬ 
try, underground water levels have 
dropped 220 feet in 20 years, and wells 
now reach 1,200 feet into the bowels of 
the earth. Other districts all over the San 
Joaquin Valley are losing their water at 
alarming rates. Someday soon California 
must cut its farming to fit the water sup¬ 
ply. 

If the water situation in the San Joa¬ 
quin Valley keeps farmers awake nights 
trying to figure some way out, the prob¬ 
lems in addition and subtraction posed 
by the Colorado River are still more of 
a nightmare to the whole Southwest. 
Once a savage torrent that terrorized the 
desert country with its floods, the river 
has been tamed by three monumental 
dams and loaded down with a water- 


supply burden too much even for its great 
resources. It furnishes power and water 
to seven states. 

Man proposes great plans for southern 
California, Nevada and Arizona. But the 
Colorado River disposes. One of these 
days it will serve an ultimatum: The fe¬ 
verish growth of the Southwest must 
stop! The seven dependent states have 
made claims on the Colorado that add up 
to more water than it can furnish them. 
Someone someday will have to decide 
which areas shall stop growing—which 
of the kittens in the litter must drown. 

The two states most determined to 
grow and live in the manner to which the 
war accustomed them are California and 
Arizona. More people have moved to 
California during the last several years 
than there are in the whole state of Vir¬ 
ginia. About 2,000 migrant families pour 
in every week. On a smaller scale, Ari¬ 
zona has enjoyed a similar expansion. 
The consequent cries for water have the 
desperation of a thirsting camel driver. 

So bitter has the struggle for the water 
hole become that the threat of civil war 
has flared up. .When federal and Cali¬ 
fornia engineers started work on the 
Parker Dam to tap Colorado River water 
for Los Angeles, Arizona called out its 
militia and its navy. Arizona's navy, 
several river barges loaded* with militia¬ 
men, held up the work at gun point for 
six months, until the U.S. Supreme Court 
shooed it away. 

Now, with thousands of Arizona acres 
dying for lack of water and with trains 
and busses disgorging new migrants to 
California daily, the row is heading for 
a showdown. It all began with the Colo¬ 
rado River Compact, a sort of domestic 
Yalta agreement that was to have par¬ 
celed out the Colorado's waters forever. 
Instead it led to endless wrangling. Full 
of loopholes, generalities and ambigui¬ 
ties, Law of the River has furnished a 
continuous field day for lawyers, engi¬ 
neers and politicians for 25 years. 

Seven States and One River 

Two sets of states, seven in all. signed 
the compact. Colorado, Utah, Wyoming 
and New Mexico, comprising the upper 
basin of the river, agreed to take 7,500,- 
000 acre-fcet a year between them. Ari¬ 
zona, California and Nevada, in the 
lower basin, agreed to split another 7,- 
500,000 acre-feet. The compact seems 
to have declared an additional million 
acre-feet to be “surplus,” to be divided 
by California, Nevada and Arizona later. 
But nobody will quite agree on this. A 
separate treaty with Mexico gave that 
country 1,500,000 acre-feet of Colorado 
River water, presumably from the Cali¬ 
fornia, Nevada and Arizona share, but 
nobody will agree on that either. 

One thing is painfully apparent. When 
you add up all the claims of the seven 
states and Mexico, you discover why the 
arithmetic of the Colorado River is giv¬ 
ing everyone a headache. There are 1,- 
000,000 acre-feet less in the river than the 
seven states claim! 

Arizona wants 1,000,000 acre-feet of 
additional water to save one third of its 
arable land and is pushing a $780,000,000 
project in Congress to get it. If Arizona 
succeeds, that million acre-feet will have 
to be taken from southern California's 
share. M ushrooming Los Angeles is now 
using part of that disputed million acre- 
feet to provide drinking water, baths, 
lawn sprinkling and jobs for its 2,000,000 
citizens and it expects to tap the re¬ 
mainder as it grows still bigger. The city 
went to great expense to get that water. 

Los Angeles has acted like Aesop’s 
provident ant in the matter of water and 
is now a have among a crowd of have- 
nots. In the habit of doubling its popula¬ 
tion every ten years, the town used up two 
water sources in the process and had 
turned its eyes toward the Colorado 
River as early as 1922, long before the 
present need arose. Through the Im- 
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perial Valley Desert, over the Sierra Ne¬ 
vada Mountains, through steel pipe and 
open canal, Los Angeles now lugs water 
350 miles. The cost to the city and its 
neighbors in the Metropolitan Water Dis¬ 
trict for constructing the system was 
$225,000,000. The federal government 
spent another $500,000,000 on three dams 
that were needed to make the water di¬ 
version possible. 

Clay Elder, Los Angeles water engi¬ 
neer, says grimly, “You don’t think we’ve 
gone to all this trouble to give up our 
water rights, do you?’’ 

“It’s almost impossible to get the 
states to agree,” Governor Earl Warren 
of California informed me. 

As a solution he has proposed that the 
issue be settled by arbitration or by de¬ 
cision of the Supreme Court. A bill 
seeking a court decision is now before 
Congress. 

Meanwhile, the seven Colorado Com¬ 
pact states continue to battle over water 
as if they were sovereign countries fight¬ 
ing over access to uranium for atomic 
bombs. Any state, like Arizona or Utah, 
that seeks federal funds to build a water- 
yielding project must count on bitter op¬ 
position from jealous compact neighbors. 
Cries of “Spyl” have even been heard. 
When a Colorado State water engineer 
left his job to take a similar post with 
California, Governor Lee Knous of 
Colorado sent a bristling telegram to 
Governor Warren. California had cap¬ 
tured an employee who had highly con¬ 
fidential Colorado water data. Governor 
Knous charged. 

All this proves that the energies of 
Westerners, as well as Easterners, are 
likely to be directed toward opening up 
new supplies of water or battling over 
old ones. Little effort has as yet gone 
toward conserving water, the only alter¬ 
native. Although both California and 
Arizona are running out of water, neither 
state, at this writing, had thought it nec¬ 
essary to adopt laws requiring as much as 
a permit for a man who would dig a well. 

California and Arizona are no more 
derelict in this regard than most other 
states. Only eight of the forty-eight have 
laws governing the use of underground 
water. In the others a man is free to 
punch a hole down into the earth until he 
strikes water. If he drains off a neigh¬ 
bor’s supplies there’s nothing that the 
neighbor can do about it. Or if an office- 
building owner wants to use his town’s 
underground resources for air cooling, 
there’s nothing to stop him, either, from 
letting it run down the drain after he is 
through with it. 


Most of the eight states that conserve 
their underground water passed their 
laws under compulsion of bitter neces¬ 
sity. The Roswell Basin in New Mexico 
used to boast huge flowing wells that 
yielded 9,000,000 gallons daily. By 1925, 
many wells had stopped flowing. The ar¬ 
tesian water levels were sinking. As the 
water table went down, money interest 
rates in the area went up. Bankers would 
take no chances on farm land whose wa¬ 
ter was failing. The state called in the 
water experts of the United States Geo¬ 
logical Survey. They found the wells were 
losing water through holes in the casings 
and that, anyway, the water was being 
overpumped. 

A Conservation Law That Works 

A state control law, passed in 1930, 
requires permits for drilling wells and 
empowers the state engineer to require 
that leaking wells be plugged. This has 
been a successful conservation program. 
Forty-five thousand acres were being ir¬ 
rigated in the area in 1930. Now the fig¬ 
ure is 100,000 acres. And interest rates 
are down again. 

A New York State law requires that 
for every well sunk to provide air con¬ 
ditioning in the four Long Island coun¬ 
ties, which include Brooklyn, another 
must be used to return the water to the 
ground. 

The average American requires more 
than 100 gallons of water each day. 
Only part of it is used for drinking or 
washing. Most of it is needed by the in¬ 
dustries or farms that support his com¬ 
munity. Europeans use only a quarter of 
this—a key to the difference in the stand¬ 
ards of living. Like the car and the ra¬ 
dio, ample water is part of our way of 
life. It is even part of our national de¬ 
fense. During the last war some 300 
proposed war-plant sites had to be dis¬ 
carded because of water scarcity. Should 
another war come, geologists warn us, it 
would be more difficult to locate plants 
than ever before. The situation, geolo¬ 
gists insist, is by no means hopeless. But 
as in the case of our mineral and other 
resources, it is time we take stock of how 
much water we have and learn how to use 
it without using it up. 

One hundred and forty-five millions of 
us can’t live on this continent of ours 
without drawing on its water. We found 
we could use wood and still conserve 
trees. We can do the same with water. It 
looks as if we’ll have to stop letting our 
most basic resource flow down the drain. 

The End 
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“We’ve been guarding everything else so closely, it didn’t occur 
to us that someone might want to get in here just to steal money” 
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In this home-loving land of ours ... in this America of kindliness, 
of friendship, of good-humored tolerance... perhaps no beverages 
are more "at home on more occasions than good American beer 
and ale. 

For beer is the kind of beverage Americans like. It belongs—to 
pleasant living, to good fellowship, to sensible moderation. And 
our right to enjoy it, this too belongs —to our own American 
heritage of personal freedom. 
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THE FLIGHT 

Continued from page 17 


xhn began to laugh. He said, “My 
I quit,” He patted Nora’s hands 
walked across the room to Andrew, 
[stuck out his chin and still laughing 
1, “Bless you, my children. You’ve 
[me sold.” He wanted to shake hands 
In with Andrew but Andrew, smiling, 
L’t notice. “Let me go along and 
]d up with you,” John said. 

Andrew shook his head and said, “No, 
I don’t want that.’’ 

|[ mean it,’’ John said. “Let me see 
off, at least. Isn’t there anything I 
do to help? Any arrangements? Will 
call me?’’ 

r ORA burst out laughing, then found 
I herself weeping. John walked be- 
ten them to the door, an arm around 
[h. Nora recovered her composure, 
eyes sparkled and she said goodby 
«y. They went down the stairs to the 
Nora said, “Well, it was grim and 
it wasn’t. Sometimes I think John's 
jnatic. He’s always so feverish and he 
fer seems to really mean anything.” 

! hey got in the car. Nora curled up 
the scat beside him and rested her 
lid on his shoulder. She said, “Drive 
It.” 

[They left the town. Andrew drove the 
at fifty over the winding black road, 
[e wind whipped upon them in a series 
J soft rapid thuds. Nora put a hand 
jer her hair and closed her eyes. 
rWhat are you thinking about?” Nora 
Red, 

[“This and that,” Andrew said com- 

rtably. 

[He was thinking that he had been six- 
in, and a precocious Columbia fresh¬ 
en, when Nora was born. He had 
fen twenty-two and a working poet 
■en Nora started to school. The next 
Jar he had been twenty-three and the 
psband of Y’elma Todd, who had a great 
hi of money and who liked to live in 
lirope. It seemed in retrospect that 
eryone was happy in those days, like 
jiildren playing games. He remembered 
fat he was bitter enough when Velma 
jsted him for an Italian surrealist, in 
feet didn’t pick him when she chose up 
des; and he had nothing left to do but 
|alk away down the road kicking rocks. 

, Some of his work, that he had written 
etw'een the ages of nineteen and twenty- 
3, was still published in the antholo¬ 


gies; he saw some of it now and then, 
and felt that he had been dead a hundred 
years. He thought he would write a play, 
a bitter savage play, and he lived for a 
while in a weathered frame shack on 
a hot sandy island off the tail of Florida, 
until he discovered that even this denunci¬ 
ation of himself, this play, was not 
genuine but as superficial as everything 
else in the world had become during his 
seven years w ith Velma. 

In his youth he had been tormented by 
a sparkling crystalline awareness of the 
world and there w f as no other purpose in 
life but to capture this awareness in what 
seemed to be its essential form, poetry. 
But the color had fled. He looked through 
a gray veil and saw' only a Hat cardboard 
life that left him totally indifferent. He 
found the war an escape from boredom 
in some measure, and came out of it with 
a determination to go someplace if only 
because most of the others coming out 
seemed to have someplace to go. 

That year he had been thirty-two. Nora 
would have been sixteen, getting ready 
for college, going to her first subscription 
dances, earnestly experimenting with the 
Parson’s Punch. After two years of aim¬ 
lessness he used what connections and 
reputation he still had to get a job as in¬ 
structor in English Literature at Jordan. 
He believed that he was willing by then 
to settle with the future for a little down 
and modest continuing payments of the 
most infinite humdrum so long as he got 
in return a place where he could belong. 
But at the beginning of his first term he 
met Nora. . . . 

He swung the car into the Baltimore 
Pike. A sign over a brightly illuminated 
and garish diner offered hot dogs and 
hamburgers. Andrew pulled to a stop on 
the concrete and Nora looked out and 
said, “Oh, no.” 

“I want some coffee,” Andrew said. 

They went in and sat at a counter. 

“A place like this always makes me 
feel lonely,” Nora said. “Doesn’t it you?” 

“I don’t know,” Andrew said. “I’m 
always scared.” 

“I meant lonely.” 

“Same thing.” He drank the hot coffee 
and burned his tongue. 

Nora said, “I've got to get back soon. 
I’m not even signed out at the hall.” 

Andrew' was silent. He nibbled his 
tongue and looked at the black face of 



. . and I’m breaking off our engagement, so 
you can come over and take back your toad” 


GERALO GREEN 
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the coffee in the cup. He thought that he 
didn’t know about anything, himself 
least of all. If he were noble he would 
walk out on Nora and she would forget 
him before next year, but he wanted Nora 
more than he wanted nobility. He re¬ 
flected on what John had said, and he 
could find no argument for himself. He 
had been married before to a rich woman 
and she had thrown him out and he was 
trying to be married again to another 
rich woman, and perhaps that was all that 
was honest in his soul, and anything else 
was kidding himself. But the world had 
become real again with Nora. That was 
more than honesty that could be ana¬ 
lyzed; that w F as a simple point of faith. 

“1 wish we hadn’t told John,” Nora 
said. “I w'ish you’d stop worrying about 
the way he talked.” 

Andrew grinned. “Well, I can under¬ 
stand why your parents object to me.” 

“Oh, they said a lot of things that aren’t 
true. They said you w'ere an alcoholic, 
for one thing.” 

“I’m not thoughtful enough.” 

“They didn’t like John cither, for that 
matter. He came to New York to see 
me last spring and they were awfully 
upset.” 

“Well, they like me less.” 

Nora laughed. “Yes, that’s so. What’s 
happened to how good we felt an hour 
ago?” 

“Listen to this,” Andrew said. “Who 
strikes my girl strikes more than me but 
strikes his immortality. I’ve been trying 
to remember it. It's something by 
somebody like Ramier.” 

She watched him fondly. She said, 
“You’re so nice like that.” 

“Like what?” 

“Just like that. Let’s go back.” 

At the door they found that it was rain¬ 
ing. It rained sluggishly, with deliber¬ 
ation, big drops falling lazily. 

Nora held out her hand and grabbed 
a drop of rain on her palm and doubled 
up her fist. She said triumphantly, “Once 
in a million times.” She opened her 
hand and the raindrop was gone. She 
said in regret, “Oh, it hit too hard.” The 
rain increased and they left the doorway 
and ran to the car. 

T HE next day was Friday. Andrew 
found time to go in to Philadelphia to 
check the departure time of the rusty 
lumber steamer Helen Scott. The ship 
was an old one but the cabin reserved 
for Andrew and Nora was clean and 
comfortable and the master was a good 
guy whom Andrew had known during 
the war. 

They had planned on traveling by sea 
because there would be less chance of 
interception if anything w'ent wrong, but 
Nora would like the Helen Scott, Andrew 
thought. It would be a good beginning. 
Sailing time w'as at midnight Saturday. 

In the evening he had dinner with Nora 
at the Alexandra Inn, on the edge of the 
campus, where he was living. She went 
to her hail early. She w r anted to pack and 
get things ready, more or less surrepti¬ 
tiously, as well as she could before morn¬ 
ing. Andrew sat in the bar at the inn 
until midnight, reading a book, and then 
w'ent up to his room. It was hard to 
sleep. 

He was still awake when his door 
opened and he heard Nora's voice. 

He switched on a lamp. He said, 
“What’s happened?” 

Nora closed the door and crossed the 
room and sat on the edge of his bed. Her 
eyes 1 were shocked and frightened. 
“Mother just telephoned.” 

“They know about it?” 

She nodded. Her face was white. She 
looked at him with sadness that seemed 
to be sadness only for him. 

. She said, “Daddy’s had a heart attack 
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and he's very bad. Mother says for me 
to please come home." 

“Who told them?" Andrew asked. 
“Was it John?" 

She looked at him curiously. She said, 
“No. I sent them a wire yesterday." 

Andrew said nothing. 

“I thought it would be more honest. 
The things John said frightened me. I 
was sure nothing they could say would 
stop me." 

He said carefully, “Were you sure of 
that?" 

She bowed her head and put her arms 
around him. She said, “No, 1 don't 
know. I've had the funniest kind of feel¬ 
ing, as if I've known all along what was 
going to happen." 

He held her close to him. Her arms 
were trembling. 

She said, “They'll want to keep me at 
home. They’ll want me to leave college. 
Will they be able to change anything?” 

“I don’t know." 

“They’ll make it look so ridiculous," 
she said. 

“What time is it?" 

“Almost two.’" 

“You'd better get back.” 

“I'm all right. I’m just afraid. I'm 
afraid that I can’t keep believing myself 
if I go home. It's come to mean so much 
more than just going to see him if he's 
sick. But I can’t do anything else, can 
I?" 

Andrew got up and went into his bath¬ 
room and dressed. 

She said when he came back, “I 
sneaked out of the hall. But I don't sup¬ 
pose it makes any difference now, does 
it?” 

Andrew smiled. He said, “I doubt it.” 

They left his room and walked down 
the stairs and through the empty public 
room. 

They walked together down the curv¬ 
ing street. The moonlight lay like silver 
on the sycamores. It was a warm, bright 
night. The trees were thin-armed and 


stripped but there was no autumn in 
air. A ripple of dry dead leaves ran 
fore their feet. 

Andrew said, “When are you goin 1 

go?" 

“Right away, 1 guess. I’ll drive up | 
night." 

They came to a corner and stop 
After a few seconds of silence they tui 
to the right and went on. 

She said, "I wish 1 didn't have to gj 
the hall. Everyone will be so conccr 
It will be good and rough.” 

She took his hand in hers. The lc 
rustled to their steps. 

She said, “Listen to our feet in 
leaves." 

“There’s the fountain." 

They stopped again. 

“1 don't know what to say," Nora: 

“I want to say so many things." 

Andrew bent his head and kissed 

She said, “Darling, there isn't anyt 
I can do but go." 

Andrew put his wide flat hands on ! 
arms and stood facing her. He i ■■ 
“Good night.” 

She smiled briefly and composedly 
sighed and said, “Good night.” 

A NDREW dropped his hands from 
.arms and she turned and walk< 
few steps and then ran. as if in flight, 
white skirt flashed among the white b 
of the trees. 

He waited for some time, heaj 
nothing but the babble of the foun 
and the whisper of the leaves. Time 
elastic and could snap away the las? 
weeks as though they had not been, 
that was only inside yourself. He wa j 
back the way he had come. A v f 
sprang up and rolled over him and cu f ^ 
about him and plucked lightly at J 
sleeves. The sky was an arch of » 
spring steel polished by the moon. 1 
had the sensation of walking endklj 
through an empty w orld. 

The End 



SPORTING ODDS 

Coach Emil von Elling, assistant American Olympic track and 
field coach, once saw one of his crack New York University relay 
teams finish both first and second in a race—without anybody 
being disqualified. 

Here's how it happened. In the Boston A.A. games some years 
ago, the gun sounded for the last lap of the race. Ed Stripling of 
New York University, the anchor man, blazed away with every¬ 
thing he had and crossed the finish line well ahead of Lou Bums 
of Manhattan College, who had to be content with second place. 
Then the official discovered he had made a mistake. There was 
still another lap to go! The exhausted Stripling staggered around 
another lap, but was easily passed by Bums. Manhattan College 
won, after New York University had finished both first and sec¬ 
ond in the same race. 

—Paul Gardner, New York, N. Y. 


COLLIER'S will pay a minimum of $25 for each acceptable contribution to Sporting 
Odds. Address Sporting Odds, Collier's, 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
(Contributions cannot be returned.) 
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Night flight... or swift passage by day ... you’ll find a world 
of new enjoyment aboard the giant Douglas DC-6. 


Wherever this luxury air transport is now in service, travel- 
wise people are making reservations well in advance. 

This popularity is deserved, for the DC-6 brings to travel by 
air comforts and conveniences never possible till now. Feather- 
soft adjustable armchairs... a spacious lounge... ultra modern 
dressing rooms .. . large square windows . . . and the famed 
Altimatic Cabin, perfectly conditioned for quiet, restful travel. 

Next time —fly! Dependable Douglas DC-6s, DC-4s, and 
DC-3s await you on the airlines of the world. 


LOOK FOR THE DC-6 ON 
K. L. M. (Dutch) 

Sabena (Belgian) 

ABA (Swedish) 

FAMA (Argentine) 
Scandinavian Airlines System 
Philippine Airlines 




DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 



MORE PEOPLE FLY MORE PLRCES BY DOUG, 
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I"Iere stands the greatest soldier 
earth -*■ a fighting Infantryman of the U. S. Ar 
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He earned his greatness in a thousand different bat’ 1 
He fired the shot at Concord heard around the work 
stormed the line at Tippecanoe and Gettysbuq 
swept up San Juan Hill and through the Argonne 
more recently, rekindled freedom’s light around the wc 
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Today’s U. S. Army Infantryman is at home in ev 
element —on the sea, in the air, on the ground; in sn 
sand and forest. He goes forward crawling, walk 
parachuting, riding in trucks, troop carriers, pla 


gliders, ships, ducks, jeeps and assault bar 


He’s the world’s most versatile soldier — exj 
in every weapon up to and including the 105-millimi 
recoilless rifle. He’s intelligence specia 
motor mechanic, bandsman, radio or telephone opera 
lineman, dispatch handler. And, man to man, 
master of any soldier in any army anywh 


He is unbeatable in battle — because he fights for Pe 
He learns war in order to prevent war. Keep him str 
and well-equipped and he will do much to help end v 
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If you can measure up to his high standard, there 
great career ahead of you in the Infantry. You 
share his pride in skills, branch and outfit — his abi 

to meet any emergency squarely —his trair. fcl ’ 
for leadership. You can be one of the Regular Ami • 


first-class fighting men — a modern Infantry sold r« 


U. S. ARMY AND U. S. AIR FORCE RECRUITING SERV l 


AIR FORCE SERVE THE NATION AND MANKIND 


IN WAR AND 
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THE WEEK / S MAIL 


Continued from page 4 
Ithe new look for men 


)idj 
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emen: Instead *of giving constant 
Ion women making themselves agree- 
I the male eye, why not reverse your 
t ure? Ninety-nine per cent of the 
li would agree men could work on 

he hair. 1 honestly believe a man 
his hair only once a week, and 
ally never brushes it. 

Most men’s postures and builds are 
us: They’re built like kangaroos, 
ouches, slouch, shuffle or mince; 
heir chins sunk in their untidy shirt 
Why the '‘stronger sex”? 

Men’s hands are usually so rough 
eel like sandpaper; and they either 
ff their finger- and toenails, or let 
grow till they break off. 

Clothes: Most men go around look- 
if they hadn’t a cent in the world to 
lothes; their shirts are without but- 
their suits always look slept in. 

As for their manners, they stink, 
enter doors before ladies, slamming 
;>or in their faces; they bowl elderly 
men over to get bus seats; they poke 
t pregnant women; and talk about 
who supposedly have a 'Tep.” And 
ay women are catty. Men are ego- 
1, conceited and snobbish! 

Shirley Lantz, Kearney, Neb. 
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NO TRICK TO IT 


tti 
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Sir: Regarding There’s a Trick to 
ar. 27) there really is no trick to it at 
you stack the coins right from the 
It isn’t necessary to turn the coins 
when placing them on the bottom of 
tack nor is it necessary to place the 
Z coins on the table and slide apart, 
hear this: Stack coins thusly—2^ 
, 1 tail, 2 heads, 3 tails. Place first 
on table, place next coin on bottom 
ack without turning over. Continue 
process until stack is exhausted and 


services and would like to be credited with 
the fact that the college is within our city 
limits. Olga ALFtNi, Yonkers, N. Y. 

. . . What’s all this fuss about where Sarah 
Lawrence is? All Yonkers has declared 
war on Collier’s for this terrible geographic 
lapse. As far as the World Almanac, the 
Information Please Almanac and yours 
truly are concerned, Sarah Lawrence is in 
Bronxville. Where do you think 1 get off 
the train when I go to visij my girl up there? 

Peter Frebus, Noroton, Conn. 

« MR. ACE rS WILD! 

Dear Sirs: Your listings of the linguistic 
marvels of Mrs. Bunny McLeod are amus¬ 
ing, but I’m afraid the style is not entirely 
her own. Jane Ace has been doing it for 
years. To begin at the beguine, as Jane 
would say, she mangled the language on 
“Easy Aces,” and now she’s doing it on 
CBS’s “mr. ace and JANE.” She says that 
she and her husband have been together a 
long time—in fact, they’re practically in¬ 
sufferable. She holds him in the hollow of 
her head, though she often complains that 
he's such a tightrope. They have relatives 
too humorous to mention, including some 
who speak with a Southern drool. Jane is 
a person of moderate habits, never one to 
monotonize a conversation, and she boasts 
that she doesn’t drink or smoke—she’s a 
totalitarian. I hate to pass a McLeod over 
your horizon, but the fact is that Jane got 
there first. Walter Murphy, 

Jackson Heights, N. Y. 

BEATING THE WAR GUMS 

Dear Sirs: The very core of the whole 
problem (There’s Too Much War Talk, 
Apr. 3d) is whether the United States is 
going to declare herself the leader of the 
world and back up her declaration with 
force if necessary, or if she is going to be 
content to take second place. . . . 

Pauline Valmore, Detroit, Mich. 


n< result will be the same, head, tail, 
1 * r , tail, etc. 

vafctARRY M. Day, Traverse City, Mich. 


PI , I disagree with Mr. Mulholland. I 
. a solution that will work without 
,ng the spectators with the last two 
S. I stack the coins as follows: top, a 
-a i n xt two tails, next three heads, last 
tails. 

iir 



*i r hen all but two coins are on the table, 
itop coin is turned over and put beneath 
p second. You don’t have to put them 
r&he table and slide them apart, as they 
be in their proper order. 

A. T. Tellefsen, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“ Mulholland says his readers are right 
heir respective ways . ‘7 wrote, ‘It is un- 
ly that spectators will be able to repeat 
feat * but I am not surprised Collier's 
miers are prepared to perform the un- 
/ ly. However, readers have attacked 
f entirely as a puzzle and what made a 

J k of it is the element of confusion of 
original version. And with the trick 
ing, the spectator cant do the feat even 
ten told the order of the coins” 

tAH LAWRENCE, WHERE ARE YOU? 


ar Mr. Davenport: In Campus Cru- 
er (Apr. 3d) I must correct you on one 
: nt Sarah Lawrence College is not in 
Emxville, but rather in the city of Yonk- 
:. Bronxville is not a town—even an in- 
::porated village. It is merely a small 
5 tion of the fifth largest city in the State 
New York—Yonkers. We are very fond 
c Sarah Lawrence; we give it tax ex- 
option, and provide it with municipal 


. . . The inflammatory press and some 
broadcasters are doing their best to drive 
the world into another war. I do hope 
other leading magazines will discourage 
this war talk. The release of Navy reports 
of submarines off the Pacific Coast seems 
to me unwise. In times of peace have not 
all nations the right to cruise the seas three 
miles from shore, either for training or 
observation? Are not our ships cruising 
about the world, and maybe this summer 
will be in the waters north of Russia? If 
we are to preserve the peace we must talk 
and write peace and not war. 

James E. Allen, President Emeritus, 
Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. 

COMPLEAT LETTER WRITER 

Dear Sir: Ted Shane’s thumbnail sketch 
of Jack Cluett (The Week’s Work, Mar. 
27th) makes me wonder what Mr. Cluett 
looks like when he gets his secretary to 
Take a Letter. Is he the kind of person I 
think he is, a jolly, fat, laughing chap who 
sits on his secretary's lap, instead of vice 
versa? Marion Hunter, Troy, N. Y. 



FRANK T. CAPORAEL 


Mr. Cluett, above, is wiry, married and in 
the habit of splitting his personality in order 
to get twice as much dictation done. 


Ollier’s for May 15, 1948 
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TOBACCO AUCTIONS 


METHOE4W 


CHEROKEE 

INDIAN 

RESERVATION 


TAPOCO 


IYSON cr 


FONTANA DAM—T.V.A 


SYLVA 


WILD BOAR 
HUNTING 


ROBBINSVILLE 


TRAILER 


FRANKLIN 


DE SOTO'S MEN 
DUG FOR GOLD 


STONE AREA 


ROUTES: From Knoxville; National Road 129 to 
Tapoco (55 miles); Tennessee 73 to Townsend (35 
miles); Tennessee 71 to Gatlinburg (38 miles). From 
Asheville; National Roads 19 and 23 to Waynesville 
(29 miles); alternate 19 from Waynesville to Chero¬ 
kee (23 miles). Tennessee 71 and North Carolina 
107 cross the National Park from Gatlinburg to Chero¬ 
kee for a distance of about 32 miles. All these roads 
are paved: within the park are 56 miles of high- 
standard roads, nearly 50 miles of secondary roads, 
67o miles of horse and foot trails. Some roads may 
trouble drivers not familiar with mountain driving. 
Get advice at Park Headquarters near Gatlinburg. 


ACCOMMODATIONS: Hotels and motor courts in 
Asheville and Knoxville are plentiful and range from 
$3 to $16 per day for two. Gatlinburg: Hotels from 
$3 to $8 double; tourist courts from $3 to $7.50 
double; Mountain View Hotel $11 to $15 for two, 
American plan. Bryson City*: Myers Tourist Court, 
$3.50 to $4.50 per day for two. Cherokee: New¬ 
found Lodge cottages for two from $3. Dozens of 
others, including rooms in private homes. Moderate 
rates. Camping and picnic areas near main highways. 

FOOD: Many hotels and lodges operate on American 
plan. These include the Albemarle in Asheville; the 


Mountain View, Greystone and New Riverside 
Gatlinburg; Freyemont Inn in Bryson City; Sn( 
bird Mountain Lodge near Robbinsville; and othi 
Restaurants are plentiful in Knoxville, Asheville i 
Gatlinburg. Home cooking, Southern style, preva 
Prices are still moderate. 

CLIMATE: Temperatures at Gatlinburg range fr 
a mean low of 29 degrees for January to a mean h 
of 88 degrees for August. Most hotels are open 
year round, but the spring, summer and fall moil 
are the best for observing the natural beauty of 
scenery and foliage. 
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IAT TO WEAR: If you visit the Smokies soon, take light cot- 
, clothing; lightweight coat for cool evenings; stout shoes and 
rdy outdoor wear for riding and hiking. 

JAT TO DO: Sight-seeing, shopping in handicraft stores, field 
is and lectures by the National Park Service, square dancing 
tGatlinburg, swimming and other summer sports. 

PR INFORMATION: Write National Park Service, Washing- 
L, D. C.; State Advertising Division, Raleigh, N. C.; Great 
>okv Mountains National Park Headquarters, Gatlinburg, Tenn. 
i 1 k for free park map-folder); or Government Services, Inc., 
J ntana Village, Fontana Dam, N. C. 


YOU’LL BE HOMIN’ 
ROUND THE MOUNTAIN 

BY JOHN KORD LAGEMAM 


Tourists who go to the Great Smokies looking for hillbillies will 
find a proud people whose culture dates hack to Shakespeare s 
day. Tourists who go looking for truly beautiful scenery will 
find some of the finest in America. But tourists who like straight 
roads and flat country are hereby advised to stay at home 


DESIGNS FOR TOURING—VII 


I T LOOKS like the harder it is 
for the inhabitants to make a 
living out of a country, the eas¬ 
ier it is for outsiders to have a good 
time. In the Great Smokies of Ten¬ 
nessee and North Carolina, for in¬ 
stance, the land is poor so pore, 
they tell you, “hit wouldn’t hardly 
raise a fight.” But this spring and 
summer a million furriners from the 
48 states will come broganin’ over the 
mountains, and if they don’t enjoy 
themselves a sight, they re just purely, 
un-come-at-able, bad-off hard to 
please. 

The Great Smokies, in case your 
mind was on something else back in 
fourth-grade geography, are the high¬ 
est upthrust of the whole 1500-mile 
Appalachian range and they're p’int- 
blank in the center of eastern United 
States on the Tennessee-North Caro¬ 
lina border. They are virtually equi¬ 
distant from the Great Lakes and the 
Gulf and from the Atlantic Ocpn and 
the Mississippi River. 

In the 4e>0,000 acres of the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, 
naturalists have counted about 5,000 
kinds of plant life, of which a good 
1,400 produce blossoms. Driving over 
the curving roads and breathing the 
scented air. you can’t help feeling like 
the mountain girl who murmured to 
her sweetheart: “Don’t hit stink jes 
beautiful?” 

If Nature does her best to oblige, 
the mountain people hardly do less. 
They’ve made it easy for you to set 
up camp in modern resort hotels, 
drive, ride or climb through virgin 
forests on well-marked roads and 
trails, and baiter with the natives in 
tasteful handicraft shops. So far 
they've kept their prices low, offering 
food and lodging at the best hotels 
for around $11 to $15 a day for two 
people. They’re right friendly, too. 

Take the time the late Henry Ford 
visited Gatlinburg in search of ex¬ 
hibits for his Americana museum at 
Dearborn, and was taken over the 
mountain trails by Wylie Oakley, 
guide, storyteller, musicianer and phi¬ 
losopher. At that time Wylie was ex¬ 
pecting an addition to his large family, 
and as a token of esteem he promised 
to name the infant after the dis¬ 
tinguished visitor. When the child 
arrived, it was a girl. But to a moun¬ 
tain man a promise is a promise. 
Wylie’s daughter was duly christened 
Mrs. Henry Ford Oakley. 

A mere 25 years ago, before the 
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Park Service and the TVA started 
turning this region into a powerhouse 
and playground, the Smokies were as 
inaccessible as Timbuktu. The first 
settlers in the region, Scotch, Irish, 
Welsh and German dissenters, fled 
here to find the religious freedom 
denied them in colonial Pennsylvania 
and Virginia. A great nation grew 
up all around them, but apart from 
fighting in its wars, the Southern high¬ 
landers knew little about it and cared 
even less. Rummaging through this 
mountain attic today you can still find 
traces of a long-lost past. 

On the main street of Gatlinburg 
you may, for example, visit the Moun¬ 
taineer Museum, where more than 
2,000 relics and handmade furnish¬ 
ings from pioneer homes are on dis¬ 
play. Mrs. Edna Lynn Simms started 
collecting these items when the moun¬ 
tain people began moving out of their 
old homes to make way for the Na¬ 
tional Park. 

Anglo-Saxon Words Survive 

Other reminders of the past are less 
tangible. The regional speech, for in¬ 
stance, is closer to Chaucer than to 
Lil’ Abner. As teacher in a mountain 
school, Alberta Pierson Hannum, the 
novelist, found her children using 
words like fray for fight, feisty for 
sassy, gorm for muss, pack for carry 
—all straight out of The Canterbury 
Tales. Common mountain words like 
holp for help, stout for healthy, child- 
ing for pregnant, lay for wager, and 
afeard for afraid haven't changed a 
bit since Shakespeare. As for hit 
meaning it, this is the purest of an¬ 
cient English, being the Anglo-Saxon 
neuter for he. 

You can’t stay long in the Smokies 
without picking up a good bit of the 
idiom. A frazzle is a very little bit, 
and right smart is a lot. If a thing is 
news to you, you never heerd no tell 
of hit. If you believe the story, you 
confidence hit; if not, it’s a ripper or a 
screamer. A boy in love with a girl is 
sweetheartin’; and if it’s unrequited, 
he’s heartburnin’ after her. 

A mean-tempered man or dog is ill, 
and it’s best not to grumble or con¬ 
trary either one. A cold is not caught 
but cotched; a pail of water is not 
fetched but fotched. When the wind’s 
from the southeast, likely it’ll blow up 
a storm of rain; and when it comes 
down hard, it rains trackbenders and 
gully-washers. A good musicianer is 
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CROSS COUNTRY 

Exclusive feature — 
pa ten ted co n cea led 
zipper fly front. 
Tailored of fine 
Piedmont Gabar¬ 
dine , showerproofed 
by ,, Rainfoe n . • 


Sewmanship — minute details of 
fine quality tailoring by skilled 
Plymouth craftsmen—makes every 
Plymouth Weatherproof Coat 
smarter and longer-wearing. No 
matter which style you prefer— 
single-breasted, double-breasted 
ortrench—you’ll find the season’s 
handsomest selection bearing the 
famous Plymouth label. 



1. Crush* 
resistant front 
and collar 


*Sewmanship features 



2. Sag-proof 3. Finest 

tailored weatherproof 

front finishes 



Smart Rainwear For Men 


PLYMOUTH 

MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

4P5 Albany St., Boston 18. Mas>. 


said to play up a storm, and a garrulous 
person can always talk one up. 

“Like a ride into town?” a tourist 
asked a girl tramping along the highway. 
“I wouldn't care to,” said the girl. That’s 
the mountain way of saying, “I wouldn’t 
eare if 1 did,” and the girl couldn’t un¬ 
derstand why the tourist drove on and 
left her standing. 

Walking is known as broganin*, after 
the old name for the heavy boots which 
laee up the front. Driving a car, you go 
worryin’ over the mountains—and on 
some of the winding roads, that’s a gross 
understatement. Lopin’ around is what 
you do in town of a Saturday night; and 
for tourists and natives alike, this gen¬ 
erally includes a square danee. 

Sells More Than Dance Tickets 

“Hike up yer heels and keep young and 
tinder,” hollers Grady McGowan, sell¬ 
ing 25-cent tickets to Gatlinburg’s Sat¬ 
urday night squar’ dance. Between 
dances, Grady will sell you at $500 a 
throw a charter subscription to the 
atomic bomb shelter he figures on blast¬ 
ing into the mountainside up the street— 
as soon as he gets his quota of 250 mem¬ 
bers. 

Mountain society eomes pretty close 
to being classless. True, membership in 
the Baptist, Methodist and Presbyterian 
churches reflects in that order an ascend¬ 
ing scale in economic and educational 
advantages. But neither money nor edu¬ 
cation makes one man socially superior 
to the other. There is, for example, no 
“servant problem” in the Smokies sim¬ 
ply because there are no “servants.” 

After a New York family named Pier¬ 
son built their home in the Smokies, 
Mary Pierson managed to do all her own 
housework and cooking but found the 
washing and ironing a little too much for 
her and began asking around for a laun¬ 
dress. That was pretty nearly fatal. Peo¬ 
ple heard her out in stony silence and 
shook their heads. 

One morning months later Mary 
stopped by the McCoy house to buy a 
gallon of sweet potatoes. She found the 
women on the front porch nubbing beans 
for canning. She decided to show them a 
New York girl could nub beans with the 
best of them. Seven hours later, when 
they brought around the last bushel bas¬ 
ket, Mary was still going strong. 

Bright and early next morning, eight¬ 
een-year-old Partheny McCoy knocked 
on the Piersons’ front door. “Ma says 
you might be needin’ help with the wash, 
and if there was anything I eould do . . .” 
Partheny has been doing the laundry 
ever since and getting paid for it. But 
she’s still just “holpin’ out.” 

In Swain County, North Carolina, 
mountain people swear by old Dr. Craw¬ 
ford, who ean tell you what ails you the 
moment he pokes his nose through the 
door—and sniffs. For Dr. Crawford di¬ 
agnoses entirely by his sense of smell. 
Each disease, he finds, has its own pe¬ 
culiar odor; and after smelling it out, he 
has only to sniff at his medicine bottle io 
mix together just the right dose. 

For several years now, North Carolina 
law has required the licensing of physi¬ 
cians. But Dr. Crawford is one of the 
old-time country doctors who praetiee 
under the Grandfather Clause, whieh 
permits any physician acknowledged by 
the local community to practice there for 
the rest of his life. 

The mountain people are inclined to 
hang on to the old remedies. Sunlight, 
fresh air and pure spring water (when it 
really is pure) make good sense every¬ 
where. Turpentine is a crude but effec¬ 
tive antiseptic for wounds, and a freshly 
sliced strip of bacon can take the place 
of a bandage in a pinch. Neither catnip 
tea nor a mixture of coal oil and molasses 
has ever cured a cold, but neither has 
anything else. As for the countless herb 
and root medicines the highlanders have 
borrowed from the Cherokee Indians, 


many can be found in the U.S Pharma¬ 
copoeia, and most of them are no belter 
and no worse than the tonics and elixirs 
that line modern drugstore shelves. 

Up in the mountain coves, most babies 
are still delivered by midwives called 
“grannywomen.” Left to their own wis¬ 
dom, some grannywomen gave the 
mother hot pepper tea to bring on birth, 
made the mother lie for hours in the aft¬ 
erbirth to prevent infection. As a last 
resort against hemorrhage, they might 
order the fatherto drive a double-bladed 
ax in one of the puncheons under the bed. 
About as close as they got to hygienic 
cleanliness was to insist that no one re¬ 
move the ashes or sweep under the bed 
while the mother was childin’. 

A newborn babe 1 that looked sickly 
might be given eatnip tea as a bracer. 
By the time it was five or six months old, 
many a mountain baby ate fried pork 
and gravy biscuits along with the rest 
of the family. Mountain men who sur¬ 
vived such an infancy were pretty sure to 
have iron constitutions. But the mothers 
who lived through such deliveries were 
usually maimed' for the remainder of 
their lives. 

Even the movies have become a factor 
in mountain midwifery. Prenatal experi¬ 
ences are still widely credited with influ¬ 
encing the child, and one expectant 
mother who wanted her offspring to be 
a movie star sat through three perform¬ 
ances of The Bachelor and the Bobby 
Soxer starring Shirley Temple and Cary 
Grant. When her baby girl arrived it was 
raven-haired and bore no resemblance to 
Shirley Temple. Dad-burned, though, if 
the baby didn’t have a dimple right in 
the middle of her chin. 

There are some who claim these misty 
mountain eoves are still haunted by the 
Booger, which is any of the assorted 
hants and speerits whieh arrived here 
over two centuries ago from Irish bogs 
and Scottish moors. The Booger used to 
turn harmless old women into witches 
and work his devilment through them. 
Sometimes he entered the body of a ba’ar 
or fox or even a dog, and nothing could 
kill that critter except a silver bullet. 

The worst of it was when he tackled 
you in your sleep. To men his favorite 
disguise was a beautiful woman. One 
man nearly died dreaming about a lovely 
lady who changed him into a eup of wine 
and sipped, ever so slowly, while the 
strength drained out of his body. To 
women, on the other hand, the Booger 
generally appeared as a man and was 
known to sire any number of by-ehildren. 

Women Jinx Hunters and Anglers 

Anybody who's ever hunted or fished 
in the Smokies knows it’s bad luck to 
meet a woman. As Grover Mason at 
Nantahalah Gorge explains: “Hit purely 
takes a man’s mind off what he's doin’.” 

On almost every road outside the park, 
you’ll be peppered with warning sign¬ 
boards reading: SINNER REPENT . . . 
THE DAY OF JUDGMENT IS NEAR 
. . . ARE YOU PREPARED TO MEET 
YOUR MAKER? At intervals you’ll 
read in even bigger letters, LEARN TO 
FLY, a suggestion which may startle you 
until you discover it advertises a Knox¬ 
ville aviation school. 

The early settlers were divided up into 
many sects, but the Shouting Methodists 
and the Foot-Washing Baptists soon out¬ 
numbered all the rest. During the great 
religious revival of the early 1800s they 
elashed head on. The Methodists roared 
out their battle hymn: 

‘77/ tell you who the Lord loves best . 

It is the Shouting Methodist /” 

And the Baptists thundered back: 

“ Baptist , Baptist , Baptist till / die , 

HI go along with the Baptists and find 
myself on high!” 

Today Baptist, Methodist, Presbyte¬ 
rian and Church of God all get along 
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[y enough together, and all of 
sing: 

llieve beyond a doubt 
Wme-hallelujah. 

I iristian I nix a right to shout 
|t>ry Hallelu” 

with the more militant hymns, 
Intain people have preserved some 
liweetest and purest of 15th cen- 
(rols. On the public square of 
North Carolina, the mountain 
|ogist John Jacob Niles stopped to 
a girl evangelist named Annie 
singing: 

Iter ns I wander , out under the sky. 
tejm the Savior did come for to 




foor onry people like you and 

1 ... 

(der as I wander out under the 
* 

ly, 14 years after Niles wrote it 
le carol is sung throughout Amer- 
are scores of other mountain 
I popularized by singers like Burl 
lusan Reed and Richard Dycr- 


t of the old-time ardor is gone 
ountain revivals, baptisms and 
shings. Partly it's because tour- 
e made the people self-conscious. 
, though, it's because pent-up emo- 
re now released in sports, soap 
double features, and the news, 
libraries mounted on trucks 
ing books, magazines and newspa- 
thc remotest coves, and tourists 
uttered ideas as well as dollars, 
ice and religion aren’t nearly so 
rt as they were 25 years ago. But 
l-time religion is still the strang¬ 
le influence on mountain life, 
y community is divided into pure 
pure families, largely on the basis 
tism, public confession of faith 
rict observance of the Sabbath, 
ekdays, though, the righteous can 
their earthly affairs with a good 
latitude. 

hne small mountain village, Noah, 
al carpenter, was dead broke and 
to lose his home to the mortgage 
when a Chicago couple saved the 
y hiring him to build an addition 
te summer home near by. Soon the 
e were honored by a visit from Mr. 
2 toWn's leading churchman, busi- 
lan, politician and, of course, the 
r of the mortgage, 
rained him, he said, to speak ill of 
bw townsman but since they were 
bmers he was bound to warn them 
‘st dealing with a man of Noah's 
cter. Pressed for details, he said 
*ioah didn’t get along with his wife, 
ouple were unmoved. Mr. X then 

cied and arranged by John Jacob Niles, 
ight 1934 by G. Schirmer. Inc. Printed 
r mission. 


revealed that Noah sold bootleg liquor, 
and still the couple were not alarmed. 
Finally Mr. X had an inspiration. Did 
they know that Noah sold his vote in the 
last election? The couple asked him how 
he knew. Mr. X held out a receipt with 
Noah's signature. “How do I know?" 
crowed Mr. X. "1 bought it!" 

The Smokies are one spot in the South 
where a man's right to vote is held as 
sacred as his right to own property, and 
many a mountain man would be plumb 
scandalized if somebody told him he 
couldn't sell either one. 

In many polling places the "secret 
ballot" is considered pure whimsey. 
When a voter leaves the booth, there’s 
usually someone right outside to take his 
vote. If 4 it isn't read then and there, it 
can be identified at leisure by the nail- 
print impressed in one of the corners. 

Last year a newcomer who clung to 
false modesty about her political prefer¬ 
ences insisted on placing her ballot in 
the sealed box. Out in the street 10 min¬ 
utes later, people who had never spoken 
to her before greeted her w’armly by 
name and welcomed her into the commu¬ 
nity. "I always know’d you was one of 
us," said a neighboring farm lady, "but 
Cleophus, he kep' arguin' nobody but a 
Republican would wear that kind of hat." 

Protective Tariff for Pop-Skull 

Knoxville, just west of the Smokies, 
voted to retain its dry status last fall and 
Asheville, on the North Carolina side, 
voted for repeal effective the first of this 
year. Stanchest of all the dries are the 
blockaders who consider the law' a kind 
of protective tariff for their own product 
which is variously known as pop-skull, 
white lightnin', or stumphole—from their 
practice of leaving it for clients in a hol¬ 
low log. 

Good corn whisky is hard to find. In 
its place you'll pay fancy prices ($8 to 
$12 for a "jar" or half-gallon jug) for a 
sulphuric distillation known as sugar 
corn, in which raw sugar has been used 
to hop up the mash. Some mountain 
stills dispense with corn altogether and 
ferment their alcohol from sugar and the 
cheap ground meal used to fatten hogs. 

The corn you'll see sprouting up on 
every steep hillside field has to provide 
a lot more than mash for blockade bour¬ 
bon, Part of it will bring in all the cash, 
a family will see all year. Another part 
will be ground for the meal that supplies 
the daily bread and boiled up for the no 
less inevitable grits and hominy. The 
rest goes to the livestock. 

From the juice squeezed out of its cane 
crop, the highlander boils down long- 
sweetnin’ or sorghum molasses to take 
the place of sugar. The tater patch yields 
sweet potatoes and yams for puddings, 
pies and custards. With fish from the 
lakes and streams, nuts and berries from 
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Big Healing News 



greater (cmptr 


in your home ? 



Here is a New Kind of Healing 
with TRflnE Convector-radiators 


Now you can decorate your 
home exactly as you like! No 
bulky radiators to clutter your 
room or dictate your furniture ar¬ 
rangement. Now, sleek, compact units 
hide almost unseen in your walls. 


The Heating lhat ' Hides in the Wall" 

Fills your Home with June-LiKe Comfort 
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Now you can revel in the wonderful, y" * ^ 

live feeling of a June day no matter how ^ / 

cold it is outside. This nearly invisible sys- \ 

tern combines gently heated currents of con- & 
vected air with just enough radiant heat to 
keep you feeling fresh, sparkling, alive! 


More Good News... the Price is Less! Send lor 
this Colorful New Boohlel and Learn More... 


This new kind of heating costs less to install 
than any other steam or hot water system. 
Fuel costs are less, too. Write today for a 
natural color booklet showing Trane 
installations in striking new interiors. 


TRRnE 


HEATING and AIR 
C 0 N D I T I 0 N I 
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The Trane Company 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 
—or Trane Company of Canada, 
Ltd.,Toronto 

Please send me your free booklet. 
How to Live in June All Winter 
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the woods, and fruit from the orchard, 
the mountain family doesn’t fare too 
badly. Neither does the tourist. 

“Eat what ye’ve a mind to and don’t 
be backward none,” the old-time moun¬ 
taineer welcomes his guests to table, 
and that’s still the prevailing spirit in 
resort inns like the Mountain View Ho¬ 
tel in Gatlinburg, the Frycmont Inn in 
Bryson City, the Snowbird Mountain 
Lodge near Robbinsvillc, the Tapoco 
Lodge in Tapoco, the Newfound Lodge 
in Cherokee, the Country Club Inn in 
Waynesville and dozens of others. At 
Fontana Village (sec map) you can 
choose between eating in a large cafeteria 
or cooking your own meals in the house¬ 
keeping cottages, which rent for as low as 
$36 per week for a couple. 


A Tribute to Park Naturalists 


* i 


i 


“Where’s the park?’’ ask tourists after 
crossing through the heart of it on the 
beautifully graded highway from Chero¬ 
kee to Gatlinburg by way of Newfound 
Gap. At Park Headquarters just outside 
Gatlinburg, this -innocent query brings a 
self-satisfied smile to park naturalists. It 
shows they’ve succeeded in making the 
flowering mountains easily accessible to 
tourists without marring their beauty. 

Up 6,642 feet in the parking area on 
Clingmans Dome, you can see the whole 
park and then some from your car. In 
all, some 53 peaks of the Smokies tower 
up over 5,000 feet, 20 over 6,000 feet, and 
because they rise up abruptly from the 
valley floor they look even higher. 

In a day’s drive from Asheville or 
Knoxville and back, you can take scenic 
tours of about 200 miles or so which will 
give you an over-all view of the area. 
From Gatlinburg you can take a side trip 
up the steep and narrow mountain road 
to Cade’s Cove—the last of the old log- 
cabin settlements in the park itself. 

You can see the Smokies from your 
car. But if you want to discover them, 
you have to get out and take to the trails. 
During the last 10 years, thousands of 
CCC boys and, more lately, conscien¬ 
tious objectors have constructed 670 
miles of well-marked foot and bridle 
paths. From June through October, 
chief naturalist Arthur Stupka and his 
staff of park rangers will take you on 
rambles through the park, from an hour’s 
stroll to camping trips of 3 and 4 days. 

If you like to fish, the park has 600 
miles of trout streams with an open sea¬ 
son the year round and big ones up to 22 
inches long. But whether you like to fish 
or not, you’ll probably want to see the 
park hatchery just off the highway be- 
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tween Newfound Gap and Chen 
Some visitors just can’t keep hand: 

Ed Fentress, who runs the hate 
once surprised a lady tourist in thjifil 
of seining a pool with her silk stcxjf* 1 
attached to a coat hanger. Of al 
trout thieves, Fentress will tell you 
hardest one to catch was the man 
rigged up a self-closing net whic 
could manipulate with his hand n 
pocket. When he caught a fish, he p 
it up through the leg of his troi 
walked to his car to put it in a bj 
then came back for more. 

The tourists* habit of feeding the 
used to worry Fentress too, but it c 
faze the fish. Visitors fed them pea 
popcorn, doughnuts, and even as 
tablets and they thrived on it. To* 
aren't allowed to feed the fish nov 
cause it makes them grow too fast. 

Guides in Cherokee and Gatlin 
can lead you to some excellent fis 
For bait, you can use anything e; 
minnows, and favorites with the na 
arc caddis lly larvae and branch I 
—really not a lizard at all but a br 
hued salamander found under rocks 

The natives have another trick, toe 
Wylie Oakley explains it in the col 
he writes for the weekly Gatlin 
Press: “The First Fish you catch 
open the fish stomic and sec what i 
this fish has been eating and then 
get the same: try this once and you 
get a fish. But why is so many pt 
that can’t bait a fish hook?’’ 

Over on the North Carolina sic 
the park, you’ll see one of the few C 
munist communities which gets 
just fine with the United States. Th; 
course, is the 63,000-acre Qualla Ir 
Reservation, owned in common by . 
Cherokee Indians who are simuli 
ously nationals of the Cherokee Na 
wards of the United States governi 
and U.S. citizens. Apart from 4 go> 
ment schools and a hospital, the Cl 
kees are entirely self-supporting. 1 
their unemployment, sickness and 
age benefits come out of their own t 
fund and cost U.S. taxpayers nothir 

Most of the Indians speak English 
Cherokee interchangeably, and sorr 
the flavor of their language comes 
even in the English versions of 
names. Postmistress of Cherokee is 
Emily Walking Stick. Robert and C 
lotte Big Meat make fine pottery, 
ket maker Nanny Blackfox is a pr 
fine-featured girl with flashing t 
eyes. Another fine basket maker is 
malina Cucumber, whose name he 
not the vegetable, but the tree, a sp 
of wild magnolia which flowers in 
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Smooch! You relax completely. 
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low to disturb your deep rest¬ 
ful sleep. Non-shift anchored 
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Box Spring 
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More Comfortable 
Healthful Support 

Regardless of your size or 
weight, Serta's patented resili¬ 
ent support eliminates tiring 
stresses'and strains. Enables 
you to relax completely in any 
sleeping position. 
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R EAD LABELS when you buy 
canned dog food. The average na¬ 
tionally advertised canned dog food 
contains no more than 10J£% protein. 
PERK contains a full 12% ... a leader¬ 
ship of 14% to 20% in this vital nu¬ 
tritional factor. 

Proteins He Needs ... Flavor He Wants 

Meat proteins are important. Without 
them your dog would die. Meat is full 
of life-sustaining proteins that fortify 
your dog against deadly ills. Your dog 
knows this by instinct. Feed your dog 
PERK so he’ll get extra nourishment 
plus all the minerals and vitamins he 
must have to stay well-fed. More than 
that, feed your dog PERK because he 
prefers the meaty, juicy, natural flavor. 
Perk labels are good for 
valuable premiums. 



PERK FOODS CO., CHICAGO 10 

An Affiliate of READY F 00DS CANNING CORP. I 
Packers of Leeds Famous Canned Meats j 


and July. Amonee Tramper is an expert 
roper who used to give exhibitions in the 
101 Ranch with his fellow Cherokee, 
Will Rogers. Woodworker Going Back 
Chiltowski carved the preinvasion relief 
model of the landing beaches for our 
North African campaign. 

The stately Indian in feathered head¬ 
dress you’ll see in front of Caldwell’s 
Curio Shop on Main Street in Cherokee 
is Carl Standing Deer, whose skill with 
a bow and arrow is little short of magi¬ 
cal. A graduate of the Carlisle Institute, 
Standing Deer is a thoughtful scholar 
who can tell you the background and 
legends of his tribe plus a good deal you 
may have forgotten about American his¬ 
tory. Luckily, he also has a sense of hu¬ 
mor—and this serves him well when your 
talk is interrupted by tourists who throw 
him a dime and yell: “Hey, boy, come 
over here and strut your stuff!” 

The Cherokees are governed by a chief 
and deputy chief elected for a 4-year 
term, assisted by 12 councilors on 2-year 
terms. About a third of the tribe are 
full-blooded Indians. Another third have 
only a fraction of Indian blood; many of 
these would like to cash in their share of 
the common property and get out. 

Preferred Security to Cash 

That was the issue in the election last 
fall and it was red-hot. Plenty of out¬ 
side interests would like to buy the reser¬ 
vation’s valuable timber tracts and sites 
for tourist developments. There were 
billboards, rallies with brass bands and 
fireworks. Tne White Indians’ candidate, 
Fred Bauer, seemed to have unlimited 
funds and even showered the reservation 
with campaign literature from a hired 
airplane. But most Indians preferred the 
security of their own land and way of life 
to cash. They elected a full-blooded 
Cherokee, Harry Bradley. 

This summer the Cherokees will be 
busier than ever putting on a continuous 
show for tourists in the form of a 
“Mountain Pageant” promoted by local 
resort interests. Watching them re-enact 
their own history, you may be surprised 
to see how little the Cherokees have in 
common with savage redskins. 

A generation after Columbus, their 
first white visitor, Hernando De Soto, 
found them a nation of farmers living in 
villages with a highly developed com¬ 
munity life. 

In the French and Indian Wars, and 
again in the Revolution, they kept their 
treaties with Britain and fought her 
battles. After the Revolution, the tribe 
fought well for the new Republic. In the 


battle of Horseshoe Bend, it was they 
who turned the tide, and their chief Juna- 
luska, who saved General Andrew Jack¬ 
son’s life. 

By giving his people a written language, 
another great Cherokee, Sequoya, en¬ 
abled them to set up their own printing 
presses and schools. They dressed, wor¬ 
shiped and thought like the white man, 
and because they were good farmers, 
weavers and businessmen, they pros¬ 
pered. This was the golden age of the 
Cherokees. It didn’t last long. 

The sudden, tragic end came with the 
discovery of gold on Cherokee land in 
1827. Georgia declared invalid all their 
laws and customs, stripped them of civil 
rights, burned their schools, parceled off 
their homes and fields in public lotteries, 
and set out to exterminate the race. 

In Washington, a forgetful President 
Andrew Jackson ordered the removal of 
the entire Cherokee population to the 
barren lands of Texas and Oklahoma and 
sent General Winfield Scott and 7,000 
troops to round them up. At bayonet 
point, 17,000 men, women and children 
were routed from their homes, herded in 
stockade concentration camps, then 
marched across the continent in the dead 
of winter. A third of them died on the 
way. About a thousand; escaped the 
dragnet to hide out in the Great Smoky 
Mountains. Their descendants are your 
hosts on the Qualla Reservation today. 

It’s easy to idealize the nation’s 
pioneering past, but a lot harder to know 
what to make of it when you meet it 
face to face. A lot of that past lingers 
on in the Smokies and too many tourists 
react to it by looking for hillbillies as 
they would look for strange animals in 
a zoo. Actually, of course, these same 
hillbillies are some of the most cultured 
people in America—and they come by it 
naturally instead of by rote. 

While the tourist looks around him and 
thinks: So this is how it all started! the 
mountain man looks at the tourist and 
thinks: So this is how it all turned out! 
It’s hard to say which has the more cause 
to be critical but certainly the burden of 
the proof falls on the visitor. As for the 
mountain man, his attitude is still pretty 
well summed up in the Great Smokies 
ballad that goes: 

*77/ tune up my fiddle and rosin my bow 

And make myself welcome wherever 
l go. 

Ill drink my own whisky and make my 
own stew , 

If it does make me drunk it is nothing 
to you." 

The End 
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an attribute of the wise. In the death of 
a police officer the seed of retribution is 
sown. If he dies, I shall be troubled. If 
he survives, the affair becomes less seri¬ 
ous. In one hour from now he will be 
dead—unless we act. I am preparing the 
antidote. It is for you to find means to 
administer it . . . Take instant steps.” 

The light in the crystal faded. . . . 

As a result of this conversation Nay- 
land Smith was called to the phone just as 
Craig had begun on his dessert. 

Smith was not away long. But when 
he came back, his face wore a curious 
expression. As he sat down he said: 

“A miracle has been performed.” 

Craig stared. “What do you mean?” 

“Moreno—” 

“What! Professor Lowe has won, after 
all?” 

Nayland Smith shook his head. 

“No. Professor Lowe was beaten. 
But some obscure practitioner, instructed 
by Moreno's father, insisted upon seeing 
the patient. As the case was desperate 
and the unknown doctor claimed to rec¬ 
ognize the symptoms, he was given per¬ 
mission to go ahead. Moreno would 
have died anyway.” 

“But he didn’t?” 

“No. He recovered consciousness 
shortly after the injection which this ob¬ 
scure doctor administered. He is al¬ 
ready off the danger list.” 

“This was a brilliant bird, Smith! He 
doesn’t deserve to be obscure.” 

Nayland Smith tugged reflectively at 
the lobe of his left ear. 

“He must remain so. The physician 
whose name he gave is absent in Phila¬ 
delphia. Officer Moreno’s father was not 
even aware of his son’s illness.” 

Craig laid his spoon down, in bewil¬ 
derment. 

“Then—I mean to say—if he was an 
impostor—what the devil’s it all about?” 

“Perfectly simple. For some reason 
we can’t hope to fathom, Dr. Fu Man- 
chu has decided that Moreno must live. 
I fear he has also decided that I must die. 
Granting equal efficiency, my chances 
look pretty slim.” 

S AM was free until nine forty-five. He 
finished his dinner and moved along 
to a bar, where he mounted a stool and 
ordered himself a bourbon. 

Seated there, in his short, leather 
jacket, a cap with a very long peak 
pushed to the back of his bullethead, he 
surveyed the scene through his spectacles 
while lighting a cigarette. 

“You’re ‘ with the Huston Electric, 
aren’t you?” said someone almost at his 
elbow. 

Sam turned. A personable young man 
of Latin appearance had mounted the 
next stool and was smiling at him ami¬ 
ably. Sam stared. 

“What about it?” he inquired. 

“Oh, nothing. Just thought I’d seen 
you there.” 

“What were you doing there?” 
“Newspaper story. I’m a reporter.” 
“Is that so?” 

Sam eyed the reporter from head to 
heels, without favor. 

“Sure. Laurillard’s my name—Jed 
Laurillard. And I’m always out for a 
good story.” 

“Well, well. My name’s Sam.” 

“Sam what?” 

“Sam.” 

“I mean, what’s your other name?” 
“Jim.” 

“Your name is Sam Jim?” 

“You got it the wrong way around. 
Jim Sam.” 

“I never heard of it before. How do 
you spell it?” 

“S-a-m. I got an uncle the same name.” 
For a fraction of a second, Laurillard’s 
jaw hardened. Then the hard line re¬ 


laxed. He slapped Sam on the back and 
laughed, signaling the barman. 

“You’re wasting your time,” he de¬ 
clared. “You ought to be in show busi¬ 
ness.” 

Sam grinned, but made no reply. The 
second bourbon went the way of the 
first, apparently meeting with even less 
obstruction. 

“This new thing Huston is bringing 
out,” Laurillard went on. “Breaking into 
the news next week, isn’t it?” 

Sam held up his empty glass and ap¬ 
peared to be using it as a lens through 
which to count the bottles in the bar. 

“Is it?” he said. 

“You ought to know.” Laurillard sig¬ 
naled the barman again. “A little ad¬ 
vance information would be worth 
money to me/’ 

“Would it? How much?” 

“Enough to make it worth, say, fifty 
bucks to you.” 

Sam looked at Laurillard over the top 
of his spectacles and finished his drink. 
He made no other reply. Laurillard 
caught the barman’s eye and glanced 
aside at Sam’s glass. It was refilled. 

F OR some time after the fourth, the 
barman, who was busy, lost count. 
“You know what I’m talking about?” 
Laurillard presently inquired. “This new 
lighting system?” 

“Sure.” 

“Some English scientist working on 
it.’” 

“Sure.” 

“Well, when the story breaks it’s go¬ 
ing to be big. Science news is a dollar a 
word these days. No one would be hurt 
if I got it first. You’re a live guy. I spot¬ 
ted you the first time I was up there. I 
never miss one. It’s my business—see?” 
Sam emptied his glass and nodded. 
“Suppose you asked around a little. 
No harm in that. I could meet you here 
tomorrow. Any time you say.” 

“What you wanna know, ’xac’ly?” Sam 
inquired. 

His glance had become oblique. Lau¬ 
rillard signaled the barman and leaned 
forward, confidentially. 

He lowered his voice. “I want to know 
when the job will be finished. That gives 
me a lead. It’s easy enough.” 

A full glass was set before Sam. 

“Goo’ luck,” he said, raising it. 

“Same to you. What time tomorrow, 
here?” 

“Same to you—mean, same time.” 
“Good enough. I have to beat it.” 
Laurillard beat it. Outside, he looked 
in through the window and saw Sam 
raising the drink to his lips. What hap¬ 
pened after that he didn’t see. He was 
hurrying to the spot where his car was 
parked. 

He had some distance to go, but less 
than twenty minutes later the doorbell 
jangled in that Chinatown shop where a 
good-looking young Oriental labored 
tirelessly with Indian ink and brush. He 
laid his brush aside and looked up. 

“Mr. Huan Tsung?” said Laurillard. 
“Mr. Huan Tsung not in. You call 
before?” 

Laurillard seemed to be consulting his 
memory, but after a momentary pause, 
he replied. 

“Yes.” 

“How many time?” 

“Seven.” 

“Give me the message.” 

“The man from Huston Electric is 
taken care of. He's too drunk to go far. 
What's better, I've sounded him—and I 
think he’ll play. That’s why I came to see 
you.” 

*7 think,” was the cold reply, “that 
you are a fool.” The young Oriental 
spoke now in perfect English. “You have 
exceeded your instructions. Yon are new 
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to the work. You will never grow old in 
it.” 

“But—” 

“I have no more to say. I will put in 
your report.” 

He scribbled a few lines in pencil, 
took up his brush and went on writing. 

Laurillard's jaw hardened and he 
clenched his gloved hands. 

“Goodby,” said the industrious scribe. 

Laurillard went out. 

In his report concerning Sam he had 
stated quite honestly what he believed to 
be true. But evidently he was mistaken. 

Not three minutes had elapsed before 
the doorbell jangled again. A man who 
walked as if on a moving deck came 
lurching in. He wore a short leather 
jacket and a cap with a-long peak. His 
eyes, seen through spectacles, were chal¬ 
lenging. He chewed as he talked, using 
the gum as a sort of mute. 

“Say—have you got a pipe cleaner?” 
he inquired. 

The young Oriental, without laying his 
brush down, raised his eyes. 

“No hab.” 

“What's the -use of a joint like this 
that don’t carry pipe cleaners?” Sam de¬ 
manded. He looked all around, trucu¬ 
lently. “Do you happen to have a bit of 
string?” 

“No string.” 

Sam chewed and glared down a while 
at the glossy black head bent over the 
writing. Then, with a parting grunt, Sam 
went out. 

The young Chinese scribbled another 
note in pencil. 

C AMILLE sat quite still in her room 
for so long after Craig had gone to 
dinner that she lost all count of time. 

The work she had come here to do 
grew harder every day, every hour. There 
were times when she rebelled, inwardly, 
against the obligations which bound her. 
There were other times when she fought 
against her heart. It could not go on. 
But where did her plain duty lie? 

The silence of the place oppressed her. 
Often, alone here at night, she had ex¬ 
perienced something almost like terror. 
True, Shaw or Regan would always be 
on duty in the laboratory, but a locked 
iron door set them apart. This terror was 
not quite a physical thing. Camille was 
fully alive to the fact that spies watched 
Morris’ work. But it wasn't any attempt 
from this quarter which dismayed her. 

A deeper terror lay somewhere in the 
subconscious, a long way off. 

Who was Dr. Fu Manchu? 

She had heard that strange name 
spoken, for the first time, by Morris. He 
had been talking to Nayland Smith. Then 
—she had received a warning from an¬ 
other source. 


Camille stiffened. She had heard 
sound of a harsh, barking cough. 

Before her cool brain had entirely 
sumed command, before the subc 
seious, troubled self could be conquer 
she was out of her room and staring 
around an empty office. 

Regan, she knew, stood watch in 
laboratory. The plant ran day and mj 
and a record was kept of the alternaU 
of that cosmic force which had b 
tapped by the genius of Morris Cn 
But no sound could penetrate from 
laboratory. 

She opened the ofiice door and cal 
“Sam!” 

There was no reply. She remembei 
now, hearing Morris instructing 
handy man to go somewhere with hinr 

A great urge for human sympathy, 
any kind of contact, overcame her. 
glanced at the switchboard. She wo 
call Regan. He was a cynical Eng| 
north-countryman, who had admired \ 
predecessor, Miss Lewis, and who 
sented the newcomer. But he was bT 
than nobody. 1 

Then, she thought of her phone 
which had been interrupted earlier in 
evening. A swift recognition of w 
it had meant, of what it would meari 
make the same call again, swept her i 
sudden desolation. 

What was she going to do? Her p 
her design for life, had not worked | 
Something had gone awry. 

Camille turned and went back to 
room. Seated at her desk, she dial 
number, and listened, not to a disl] 
ring but to the silence beyond her o 
door. She waited anxiously, for she 
come to a decision. But for a long t 
there was no reply. 

The silent office outside was ei 
So that there was no one to see a fi 
a dark silhouette against the sky. It w 
hulking, clumsy figure, not unlike tha 
a great ape. It passed along the par; 
outside the office windows . . . 

“Yes?” Camille had got throi 
“Number ninety-nine.'’ 

She had sw'ung around in her cl 
so that she no longer faced the o 
door. 

“If you please.” 

She waited again. 

Silently, the door had been 
opened. The huge figure stood th| 
It was that of a man of formid; 
powerful physique. His monstrous sh 
ders, long arms and large hands I 
something unnatural in their conto 
as had his every movement. He w| 
blue overalls. His swarthy feati 
might have reminded a surgeon o 
near-successful grafting operation. 

“Yes,*’ Camille said, urgently. “G 
see you, tonight—at once?” 
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The intruder took one silent step for¬ 
ward. Camille saw him. 

She dropped the receiver, sprang up 
and retreated, her hands outstretched to 
fend off horror. She gasped. To scream 
was impossible. 

“My God! Who are you? What do 
you want?” 

“I—want”—it was a mechanical, tone¬ 
less, grating voice—“you.” 

W HEN Dr. Craig returned to his of¬ 
fice, after dinner, it remained as he 
had left it, illuminated only by two desk 
lights. He glanced at the large electric 
clock on the wall above and saw that the 
hour was 9:55. He took off his topcoat 
and hung it up with his hat and jacket. 

What had Nayland Smith said?— 
“You’re a pure fanatic. Some lunatic 
like you will blow the world to bits one 
of these days. You’re science-drunk. 
Even now, you’re dancing to get 
away . . .” 

Craig stared out of the window. He 
wondered what had made him so eager 
to get back. Was it the call of science— 
of that absorbing problem which en¬ 
gaged his mind? Or was it, in part at 
least, Camille? 

Craig glanced toward the door of Ca¬ 
mille’s room, then sat down resolutely 
and touched a control. 

“Laboratory,” a voice said. “Regan 
here.” 

“Thought I’d let you know I’m back, 
Regan. How are the readings?” 

“Particularly irregular, Doctor. You 
might like to see them?” 

“I will, Regan, presently. Nothing else 
to report?” 

“Nothing.” 

Craig stood up again, crossed to the 
office door and opened it. “Sam!” 
“Hullo, boss?” 

Sam emerged from some cubbyhole 
which served as his headquarters. He 
had discarded the leather jacket and the 
cap with a long peak, and was putting on 
overalls and eyeshade. 

“Is there any need for you to hang 
around?” 

“Sure—plenty. Mr. Regan he told me 
to report back. There’s some job in the 
lab needs fixing up.” 

“I see.” Craig smiled. “You’re not 
just sort of killing time until I go home, 
so that you can dog my weary steps?” 

Sam tried an expression of injured in¬ 
nocence. But it didn’t suit him. 

“Listen, Doctor—” 

“Sir Denis tipped you to keep an eye 
on me until I was tucked up safely in 
my downy cot. Did he or didn’t he?” 

“I guess that’s right.” 

“I thought so. Just wanted to know.” 
Craig took out his keys and turned. “I’m 
going into the lab now. Come on.” 

Followed by Sam, he crossed and went 
up the three steps to the metal door. As 
he unlocked it, eerie greenish-gray light 
shone out and a faint humming sound as 
of a giant hornet’s nest crept around the 
office. A moment later the door closed 
as they went in. 

The office remained silent and empty 
while the minute hand of the clock swept 
the dial three times. There was an at¬ 
tachment which sounded the hours, and 
its single bell note had just rung out on 
the stroke of ten when Camille came in. 

She stood quite still for a moment, one 
hand resting on the edge of the door, her 
slim fingers looking curiously listless. 
Then she came- inside and opened her 
handbag. Taking out the black-rimmed 
glasses, she stared at them as though they 
were unfamiliar in some way. Her glance 
wandered to the clock. 

Camille’s expression changed; it would 
have seemed to one watching her that 
the clock had some special significance, 
some urgent message to impart. Almost, 
she might have been listening to explicit 
instructions. Her gaze grew alert. 

She crossed to her room and went in, 
leaving the door half open. And again 
silence fell. 


When Craig opened the laboratory 
door, he paused at the head of the steps. 

“Be at ease, Sam. I won’t stir a yard 
without my keeper.” 

He closed and locked the door, came 
down and went straight across to the 
safe. Resolutely, he avoided looking to 
see if Camille had come back. 

From his ring he selected the safe key, 
and spun the dial Not until he took out 
his big drawing board and turned, did he 
see Camille. 

She stood right at his elbow, in shad¬ 
ows. 

“Good Lord!” he said. “I thought I’d 
seen a ghost!” 

Camille’s smile was vague. “Forgive 
me. Didn’t you know I was here?” 

Craig laughed reassuringly. 

“Forgive me. I shouldn’t be such a 
jumping frog. When did you come in?” 

“A few minutes ago.” He saw, now, 
that she held a notebook in her hand. 
“There is this letter to Dr. White, at Har¬ 
vard. I must have forgotten it.” 

Craig carried the board over to its 
place and fixed it up. Camille slowly 
followed. When he was satisfied, he sud¬ 
denly grasped her shoulders and turned 
her around so that reflected light from 
the drawing desk shone up onto her face. 

“My dear—er—Miss Navarre, you 
have, beyond any shade of doubt, been 
overdoing it. I warned you. The letter to 
Dr. White went off with the other mail. 
I distinctly recall signing same.” 

“Oh!” Camille looked down at her 
notebook. 

Craig dropped his hands from her 
shoulders and settled himself on the 
stool. He drew a tray of pencils nearer. 

“I quite understand,” he said quietly. 
“Done the same thing myself lots of 
times. Fact is we’re both exhausted. I 
shan’t be long on the job tonight. We’ve 
been at it very late here for weeks now. 
Leave me to it. I suggest you hit the 
hay good and early.” 

“But—I am sorry—” her accent grew 
more marked, more fascinating. 

“Did you cut out for eats* as pre¬ 
scribed?” 

“No. I just took a walk—” 

“Then take another one—straight 
home. Explore the icebox, refresh the 
tired frame and get some sleep. Expect 
you around ten in the morning. My fault, 
asking you to come back.” 

C AMILLE sat on the studio couch in 
her small apartment, trying to recon¬ 
struct events of the night. 

She couldn’t, and it frightened her. 
There were incidents which were 
vague, and this was alarming enough. 
But there were whole hours which were 
entirely blank! 

The vague incidents had occurred just 
before she left the Huston Building. 
Morris had been wonderfully sympa¬ 
thetic, and this kindness had made her 
desperately unhappy. Why had this been 
so? She found herself quite unable to 
account for it. Their entire relationship 
had assumed the character of an exqui¬ 
site torture; but what had occurred on 
this particular occasion to make the tor¬ 
ture so poignant? 

What had she been doing just before 
that last interview? 

She had only a hazy impression of 
writing something in a notebook, tear¬ 
ing the page off—that was all. 

Camille stared dreamily at the tele¬ 
phone standing on her bureau. Had she 
made a call since her return? She moved 
over and took up the wastebasket. There 
were tiny fragments of ruled paper there. 
Evidently she had torn something up, 
with great care. 

Her heart beginning to beat more 
swiftly, she stooped and examined the 
scraps of paper, no larger than confetti 
disks. Traces of writing appeared, but 
some short phrase, whatever it was, had 
been torn apart accurately, retorn, and 
so made utterly undecipherable. 

Camille dropped down again on the 
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divan and sat there staring before her. 
Could it be that she had overtaxed her 
mind—that this was the beginning of a 
nervous collapse? She remembered 
everything that had happened up to the 
moment she had lifted the phone on her 
own desk to make a certain call. This 
had been sometime before eight. 
Whether she ever made that call or not 
she had no idea. Her memory held no 
record of the interval between then and 
the time Morris insisted that she go home. 

But over two hours had elapsed—two 
lost hours! 

Sleep was going to be difficult. She 
went into the kitchenette and cut herself 
two sandwiches. She ate them while she 
warmed some milk. This and a little 
fruit made up her supper. 

A FTER she had prepared the bed and 
. undressed, she still felt wide aw'ake. 
Switching the lights off, she stood at the 
window looking down into the street. A 
number of darkened cars were parked 
on both sides, and several taxis passed. 
There were few pedestrians. 

All these things had no particular in¬ 
terest for her. She was trying all the 
time to recapture those lost hours. Never 
in her life before had such a thing hap¬ 
pened to her. It was appalling ... 

At last, something taking place in the 
street below dragged her wandering mind 
back to the present. 

A big man—abnormally big—stood 
almost opposite. He appeared to be look¬ 
ing up at her window. Something in his 
appearance, his hulking, apelike pose, 
struck a chord of memory, blurred but 
terrifying. 

Camille watched him. His presence 
might have nothing to do with her. He 
could be looking at some other window. 
But she felt sure he was looking at hers. 

When he moved away, loose-armed 
and shambling, she stepped to the end of 
the bay and continued to watch him. 
From here she could just see Central 
Park, and at the corner the man paused. 
He seemed to be looking back. 

Camille stole down to the lobby and 
bolted the "door. 

A wave of unaccountable terror had 
swept over her. She had never, to her 
knowledge, seen the man before. He was 
dangerous-looking, but her scanty pos¬ 
sessions were unlikely to interest a house¬ 
breaker. Nevertheless, she dreaded the 
dark hours ahead and knew that hope of 
sleep had become even more remote. 

Finally Camille swallowed a sleeping 
tablet, got into bed and sipped the rest 
of the warm milk. 

She did not recall turning the light out. 
But just as she was dozing off, a sound of 
heavy, but curiously furtive footsteps on 
the stair aroused her. 


The sound died away—if she had 
really heard and not imagined it. 

Sleep crept upon her unnoticed . . . 

She dreamed that she stood in a dimly 
lighted, thickly carpeted room. It was 
peculiarly silent, and there was a sickly 
sweet smell in the air, a smell which she 
seemed to recognize yet couldn’t identify. 
She was conscious of one impulse only. 
To escape from this silent room. 

But a man wearing a yellow robe sat 
behind a long, narrow table, watching 
her. And his glittering green eyes held her 
as if chained to the spot upon which she 
stood. He seemed to be draining her of 
all vitality, all power of resistance. 

She knew', in her dream, that this state 
of inertia was due to a pitiless cross-ex¬ 
amination to which she had been sub¬ 
jected. 

The examination was over, and now 
she was repeating orders already given. 
She knew herself powerless to disobey. 

“On the stroke of ten. Repeat the 
time.” 

“On the stroke of ten.” 

“Repeat what you have to write.” 

“The safe combination used by Dr. 
Craig.” 

“When are you to await a call in your 
apartment?” 

“At eleven o’clock.” 

“Who will call you?” 

“You will call me . . .” 

She was exhausted, at the end of en¬ 
durance. The dim, Oriental room swam 
about her. The green eyes grew larger— 
dominated that yellow, passionless face 
—merged—became a still sea in which 
she was drowning. 

Camille heard herself shriek as she 
fought her way back to consciousness. 
She sprang up, choked with the horror 
of her dream. 

“Did it really happen?” she moaned. 
“Oh, God! What did I do last night?” 

Gray light was just beginning to out¬ 
line the slats of the Venetian blinds. 

Manhattan was waking to a new day. 

AYLAND SMITH threw his door 
open in answer to the buzzer. 
“Come in, Harkness.” 

There was an irritable note in his voice. 
This was his third day in New York, and 
though every hour counted, he had made 
no progress worthy of record. 

They shook hands. Raymond Hark¬ 
ness was a highly improbable F.B.I. op¬ 
erative but a highly efficient one. His 
large hazel eyes* were ingenuous, almost 
childish in expression, and he had a gen¬ 
tle voice which he rarely raised. As he 
stood there peeling a glove off delicate- 
looking fingers, he might have been 
guessed a physician, or even a surgeon, 
but never a detective. 

“Any news?” asked Smith, dropping 
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restlessly into an armchair and pointing 
to its twin. 

“Yes/’ Harkness sat down, first plac¬ 
ing his topcoat and hat neatly on a divan. 
“I think there is.” 

“Good. Let's have it.” 

“Mrs. Frobisher had an appointment 
at three o'clock this afternoon with Pro¬ 
fessor Hoffmeyer, the Viennese psychi¬ 
atrist who runs an office on the top floor 
of the Wooltan Building.” 

“How did you know?” Smith asked. 

H ARKNESS explained: “I'm having 
Falling Waters carefully covered. I 
want to find out who was responsible for 
the burglary there last week. Stein, the 
chauffeur-butler, drove Mrs. Frobisher 
into town in their big car. When she had 
gone in, Stein's behavior was just a bit 
curious.” 

“What did he do?” 

“He parked the car, left his uniform 
cap inside, put on a light topcoat and soft 
hat and walked around to a bar on East 
Forty-eighth.” 

“What's curious about that?” 

“Maybe not a lot. But when he got to 
the bar, he met-another man who was 
evidently waiting for him. One of our 
boys was soon on a near-by stool.” 
“Hear anything?” 

“Plenty. But it wasn't in English.” 
“Oh!” Nayland Smith lighted his pipe. 
“What was the lingo?” 

“My man was counted out. He re¬ 
ports he doesn't know.” 

“Useful!” 

“No, it isn't, Sir Denis. But Scarron— 
that’s his name—had a bright thought 
when the party broke up. He didn’t tail 
Stein. Knew he was going back to his 
car. He tailed Number Two.” 

“Good. Where did the bird settle?” 
And when Harkness told him, Nay- 
land Smith suddenly stood up. 

“Got something there, Harkness,” he 
rapped. “The job at Falling Waters may 
have been Soviet-inspired, and not, as I 
supposed, a reconnaissance by Dr. Fu 
Manchu. What's Stein’s background?” 
“Man at work right now on it.” 

“What about details of the bogus doc¬ 
tor who saved Moreno’s life?” 

Harkness took out a notebook and 
turned the pages. “We have a composite 
picture built up on the testimony of 
several witnesses. Here we are— Tall; 
well built. Pale, clean-cut features. 
Slight black mustache; heavy brows; 
dark piercing eyes.” 

Harkness returned the notebook to his 
pocket. “There's one other item. Not 
so definite—but something I wish you 
could look into personally. It’s in your 
special province.” 

Harkness dusted ash into a tray and 
leaned back in his chair. 

“For some time before your arrival,” 
he said, “but acting on your advice that 
Dr. Fu Manchu was probably in New 
York, we have been checking up on pos¬ 
sible contacts in the Asiatic quarter.” 

“Maybe none. Fu Manchu's organiza¬ 
tion isn’t primarily Chinese, or even Ori¬ 
ental. He's head of a group known as 
the Council of Seven. They have affilia¬ 
tions in every walk of socict]* \nd in 
every country, as I believe.” 

“That may be so,” Harkness admitted, 
“but as a matter of routine I had the 
possibility looked into. Broadly, we drew 
a blank. But there’s one old man, highly 
respected in the Chinatown area, who 
seems to be a bit of a mystery.” 

“What’s his name?” 

“Huan Tsung.” 

“What does he look like?” 

“He is tall, I am told, for a Chinese, 
but old and frail. I've never seen him.” 

“What!” Nayland Smith pulled up and 
stared. “Don’t follow. Myth?” 

“Oh, he exists. But he’s hard to get at. 
Some sort of invalid, I believe. It’s easy 
enough to see him officially, but I don't 
w'ant to do that. He has tremendous in¬ 
fluence of some kind among the Asiatic 
population.” 


Nayland Smith tugged at the lobe 
his ear, reflectively. 

“This aged, invisible character 
trigues me,” he said. “How long has 
lived in New York?” 

“According to police records, 
many years.” 

“But his remarkable habits sugj 
that he might be absent for a long ti 
without his absence being noticed?” 

“That's true,” Harkness admitted. 

“Are you really sure he’s there nov 1 

“Practically certain. 1 have learned 
the last few days that he has been s< 
going for a late drive—around eleven 
night—in an old car which is kept ii 
shed not far from his shop.” 

“Where does he go?” 

“I have no information. But we'II f 
out. You see'’—Harkness spoke earner 
—“I have it on reliable grounds tl 
Huan Tsung is against us. 1 do 
know—” 

“You want me to try to look h 
over?” Nayland Smith broke in. “I mij 
recognize this hermit! I agree with yoi 

“I could make the necessary arran; 
ments. Sir Denis. You might try 
night, if you have no other plans.” 

“I have no other plans. At any ho 
at any moment, Craig may complete I 
hell machine. In that hour, the enei 
will strike—and 1 don’t know where 
look for the blow, how to cover 
against it. Tell me—does Huan Tsu 
ever drive out at night more than once 

Harkness frowned. “I should have 
check on that. I suggest that tonight- 

“No. Leave it to me. I’m tired of g 
ing around like an escorted tourist. 1 
want my hands free. Leave it to me.” 
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W HEN Nayland Smith left poli 
headquarters that night and set o 
to pick up Harkness, he might have be 
anything from a ship's carpenter to 
bosun's mate ashore. His demands on t 
bureau's fancy wardrobe had been sii 
pie, and no item of his make-up cou 
fairly be described as a disguise. 

Upon his clothes, a seagoing wal 
dirty hands, and a weird, nasal acce 
which was one of his many accomplis 
ments. Nayland Smith relied, as he h; 
relied on former occasions. 

He had started early, for he had it 
mind to prospect the shop of Hu; 
Tsung before joining Harkness at tl 
agreed spot—a point from which th 
establishment could be kept in view. 

The streets near Chinatown we 
empty and still, though it was compar 
tively early. He saw parked vehicles ari 
some traffic, but few pedestrians. 

The lights of the restaurant quart' 
were visible ahead, when this stillne 
was violently disturbed. A worn; 
screamed. It was a scream of deadly te 
ror. 

Figures materialized out of nowher 
all of them running in the same dire 
tion. Nayland Smith ran, too. 

A group of people surrounded 
woman who was hysterically explainir 
that she had been knocked down ar 
her handbag snatched by a man wh 
sprang upon her from behind. 

As Smith pressed forward to-get 
glimpse of the woman's face, someor 
clapped a hand on his back and seeme 
to be trying to muscle violently pas 
Smith turned savagely—and felt an acui 
stab in his neck as if a pin had been thru: 
into the flesh. “Damn you!” he snappe< 
“What in hell are you up to?” 

These words were the last he spoke. 
Strong fingers covered his mouth; 
sinewy arm jerked his head back and th 
stinging in his neck continued. 

Making a sudden lunge, he twistet 
and threw off his attacker. 

Fists clenched, he turned to face a ta 
man dimly seen in the darkness. H 
slammed a left to the man's chin and w'a 
about to follow it up when the ma 
closed with him. He made no attempt t 
use his fists; he just threw himself upo 


Smith and twined powerful arms aroun 
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ody, at the same time crying out, 
:er! Come and lend me a hand. 1 " 

> colossal impudence changed Nay- 
Smith's anger to a kind of cold 
d. He ceased to struggle, 
e onlookers promptly deserted the 
id woman and surrounded this new 
r of interest. The officer stepped 
ard. 

5 shined a light onto the face of the 
nan, who still had his arms around 
and Smith, and Smith studied this 
attentively. 

saw pale, clear-cut features, a 
>wy mustache, heavy brows and 
\ penetrating eyes. The man wore a 
overcoat, a white muffler, a soft 
1; hat. Smith noted with pleasure a 
^■trickle of blood on his chin. Then 
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ighi was turned upon himself. 

Vhat goes on?" the patrolman asked, 
ly patient grew fractious. Excite- 
t has this effect. I think he's cooling 
i, though. Do you think you could 
me a hand as far as my car? 1 am 
Malcolm—Central Park South." 
> 001 * guy. Do what I can, Doctor." 

Lit Nayland Smith smiled grimly. It 
hi vturn. 

isten. Officer," he said—or, more 
^tly, he framed his lips to say. For 
^ ound issued from his mouth! 

tried again—and produced only 
inible, gurgling laughter, 
jhen he understood. He knew that 
vas in the hands of that same bogus 
i sician who had visited Moreno—that 
man was a servant of Dr. Fu Man- 
And he knew that the stinging sen- 
►jn had been caused by the point of a 
-dermic syringe. 

ie was stricken dumb. The only sound 
was able to utter was that imbecile 
h! 

Poor guy," muttered the officer again. 
‘War veteran," Dr. Malcolm ex- 
ned in a low voice. The onlookers 
mured their sympathy. "Japanese 
on camp. Escaped from my clinic 
erday. But we shall get him right— 
ime." 

luring this astounding statement, Dr. 
lcolm, overconfident, perhaps, in the 
^ Jsence of the burly patrolman, made 
mistake of slightly relaxing his hold, 
il the temptation was too strong for 
Hyland Smith. 

"ensing every muscle in his body, he 
i ke free. He had no footroom to haul 

J for a straight one, no time to maneu- 
, but he managed to register a savage 
♦ jercut on Dr. Malcolm's jaw. Mal- 
fell without a sound. Smith ran for 
i life. He knew nothing less was at 
♦ ke. 

\ whistle was blown. A girl screamed. 


Someone shouted, "Escaped madman! 
Stop him!" Runners were hot on his 
heels. 

Unfamiliar terrors hounded him on. 
Capture meant death—and what a death! 
For he could not doubt that Dr. Fu 
Manchu intended, first, to interrogate 
him. And escape meant the life of a dumb 
man . . . 

He saw, now, plainly enough, how he 
had held the game in his hands if only 
he had kept his poise. 

All about him, hunters multiplied. 
Voices cried, "Escaped madman—stop 
him!" Police whistles skirled; the night 
became a welter of racing footsteps. 

He tried to think as he ran. 

Instinctively he had turned back the 
way he had come. He had a faint hope 
that, contrary to his orders, a detective 
might'have been assigned to follow hiin. 
How he regretted those orders! What 
madness to underestimate the profound 
cunning of Dr. Fu Manchu . . . 

S UDDENLY, someone tried a flying 
tackle. He missed. Smith tripped the 
tackier and ran on, wondering how long 
he could hope to last at that pace. 

Some swift runner was hot on his 
heels, having outdistanced all others. But 
Nayland Smith had recognized a ware¬ 
house just ahead, the yard gate open, 
which he had passed earlier. If he could 
reach it first, he still had a chance. Des¬ 
peration had prompted a plan. 

And then something happened which 
was not in the plan. 

As he raced up to the gate, a pair of 
stocky figures sprang out at him. They 
had been posted to intercept him—the 
game was up. 

The men threw him and held him. 
Then the pack came up. It was led by 
the big policeman who had muttered, 
"Poor guy." His were the footsteps 
which Smith had heard so close behind. 

As Smith lay face downward in a 
strangle hold, this officer took charge, 
speaking breathlessly. 

"Good work! Don't hurt him. The 
doctor's coming." Dimly, Nayland 
Smith became aware of an increasing 
crowd. "I can manage him." 

He was lifted upright and seized, skill¬ 
fully, by the patrolman. The two thugs 
vanished into the darkness. Smith re¬ 
tained sufficient sanity to observe that one 
of the men limped badly. Perhaps, he 
thought with satisfaction, his kick had 
smashed a kneecap. 

He opened his mouth to speak, re¬ 
membered, and remained silent. 

"Take it easy, brother," said the big 
officer sympathetically. He was still 
breathing hard from his run. "You're 
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not in Japan now.” He steered Smith 
into the warehouse yard. “We'll wait 
here. Hi, you!" to the audience. “Gang¬ 
way!" 

A car pulled up to the gateway and 
Dr. Malcolm got out. A second patrol¬ 
man was with him. Dr. Malcolm's voice 
sounded shaky. 

“Congratulations, Officer. I shall 
commend you for this." 

“All in the day's work," replied the 
man who held Smith. “Glad to see you've 
snapped out of it. A nifty one, that was. 
Shall I get the wagon?" 

“No, no.” Dr. Malcolm stepped for¬ 
ward. “It would only excite him. Here 
is my chauffeur. He is used to—these 
cases. We can manage quite well between 
us. Just call me in about twenty min¬ 
utes. Dr. Scott Malcolm, Circle 3-3000.” 

While this conversation went on, Nay- 
land Smith made up his mind to play 
the last card he held. Although one arm 
was pinioned behind him, he managed 
to pull his wallet out and to force it un¬ 
der the fingers of the man who held him. 
The officer grasped it, but did not relax 
his hold. 

“Okay," he said in a low voice, like 
that of one soothing a child. “I've got it. 
Safe enough with me. Come along.” 

Smith was led to the car by Dr. Mal¬ 
colm and a low-browed,'gray-uniformed 
chauffeur. Dr. Malcolm took the wheel, 
and the chauffeur got in beside Smith. 
They drove off swiftly. 

I T WAS on the following morning that 
Morris Craig arrived ahead of time to 
find Camille already there. He was just 
stripping his jacket off when he saw her 
at the door of her room. 

“Hullo!" he called. “Why the wild 
enthusiasm for toil?” 

She was immaculate as always, but he 
thought she looked pale. She did not 
wear her glasses. 

“I couldn't sleep, Dr. Craig. When 
daylight broke at last I was glad to come. 
And there's always plenty to do.” 

“True. But I don't like the insomnia.” 
He walked across to her. “You and I 
need a rest. When the job's finished, 
we're both going to have one. Shall I tell 
you something? I'm early myself be¬ 
cause I mean to finish by Friday night so 
we both have a carefree week end." 

He patted her shoulder and turned 
away. Pulling out a key ring, he went 
over to the big safe. 

“Dr. Craig." 

“Yes?" He glanced back. 

“I suppose you will think it is none of 
my business, but I feel”—she hesitated— 
“there are . . . dangers." 

Craig’s boyish gaiety vanished. “What 
sort of dangers?" 

“You have invented something which 
many people—people capable of any 
outrage—want to steal from you. And 
sometimes I think you are very careless.” 
“In what way?” 

“Well—I know Sir Denis Nayland 
Smith’s reputation. I expect he came 
here to tell you the same thing. There 
are precautions which you neglect." 
“Tell me one.” 

“The safe combination is one. Do you 
ever change it?” 

Craig smiled. “No," he confessed. 
“Why should I? Nobody else knows it." 
“How can you be sure?" 

“Sam might have picked it up—so 
might you. But why worry?" 

“I may be foolish. But even if only 
Sam and I knew it, in your place I should 
change it, Dr. Craig.” 

Craig stared. His expression conveyed 
nothing definite, but it embarrassed her. 
“Not suggesting that Sam—" 

“Of course not! I'm only suggesting 
that, for the sake of us all, nobody but 
yourself should know that combination." 

Craig brushed his hair back and be¬ 
gan to grope in a pocket for cigarettes. 

“Point begins to dawn," he said. 
“You mean that if something should be 
pinched therefrom, it must be clear that 
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neither you nor Sam could possi 
known how to open the safe?" 

“Yes," said Camille, “I sup] 
is what I mean." 

Craig stood there watching f] 
for some time after she had gon 
closed it. Then he crossed to the. 

Having arranged his work topcantf 10 
isfaction, Craig took up the ph 
dialed a number. 

“Sir Denis Nayland Smith, pli 
There was an interval, and t 
girl at the hotel switchboard r 
“There's no reply from his apaij 
“Oh—well, would you give hi 
sage to call Dr. Morris Craig 
comes in?" 

As he hung up he was think 
Smith was out early. He had see 
ing of him since they had dined h 
and was burning with anxiety on 
half. The delicate instrument 
Craig called a transmuter had 
gone into construction. Shaw wa 
ing on a blueprint in the laborat 
remained only for Craig to o 
three details, and for tests to 
whether his plant could contij 
power he had invoked. 

In view of what failure might 
he had determined to insist that Mfkhusia 
tire equipment be moved, secretlB^tly acco 
guarded site in the open country ■^recall* 
carrying out of these tests. t‘$aidoo 
He was beginning to realize tl|u(eart 
transmuter might burst under th<£^.,,W 
mous load of energy it was desigap^edagai 
distribute. If it did, not only the hfk A 
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Building but also a great part of 
boring Manhattan could be dis 
like that lump of steel he had ust 
demonstration for Nayland Smith 
Craig, in fact, was victim of 
feeling of unrest. He continued 
count Smith’s more dramatic wa 
and this in spite of the murder 
tempt on Moreno, but he was un 
the future. The feathered dart h 
sent to Professor White at Harva 
examination, but so far had had 
port. 

He pressed a button, then sat on c. 
ner of the desk, swinging one 1 
Sam came in chewing industriousl 
“Morning, boss." 

“Good morning, Sam. What tin 
you turn up here as a rule?" 

“Well"—Sam shook his head the gi 
fully—“I’m mostly around by eigil 
account of Mr. Shaw or Mr. lig 
comes off night watch then. I mighta 
be wanted—see?” 

“Yes, I see. Reason I ask is I th 4 
I saw you tailing me as I came alon/ 
Sam's eyes, behind his spectacle 1 
trayed childish wonder. t4 Me tail \n 
Doctor? Listen. Wait a minute— ( 
“I am listening, and I am prepail 
wait a minute. But I want an ansei 
“Well"-—Sam pulled his eye a 
lower—“sometimes it happens n) 
I’m on an errand same time you hsipi 
to be going my way* 

“All right. But if Mr. Frobisher 
how you wasted time you owe to H to 
Electric, he’d fire you. I’ll have ifl 
with Smith when I see him.” 

As Sam went out, Craig stood s 
ing the detail on the drawing board 
found himself unable to conquer 
spirit of unrest, an unhealthy sen: 
impending harm, which had desce 
upon him. Particularly, he was troi 
by forebodings about Smith. 
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TESS than nine hours before, p 


headquarters had become a 
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vius. Nayland Smith's wallet had 
handed in by the frightened patrolm; W 
whom he had passed it. He had gi\ 
detailed description of the man posii 
Dr. Malcolm. It was recognized, at :c 
tre Street, as corresponding to that o h * 
bogus doctor who had saved the lil oj t 
Officer Moreno! 

Wires had hummed all night. The |f 
uty commissioner had been called ajl 
home. So had the district attorney. *■ 
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itcars in the suspected area were 

the time that “Dr. Malcolm” 
i :ft with his supposed patient, noth- 
ie(, a( j Vore was known of his movements, 
tstdidentity remained a mystery. Fe- 
j» Cr j e 1 activity prevailed. But not a soli- 
up|U t “.clue came in. 

p0( S internationally famous criminal in- 
,ator had been spirited away un- 
,e ie very eyes of the police—and no 
'“new where to look for him. 
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n AlG'S uneasiness grew greater as 
%e day grew older. It began to inter- 
“A’ith concentration. The nearer that 
’"s work came to completion in the 


(L^atory, the further Craig seemed to 
%m contributing those final elements 
% would give it life. 

‘ n rly in the afternoon he spoke to 


Sniitieat 


nanager of Nayland Smith’s hotel. 


v Earned that Smith had gone out the 
a5 ing before, at what exact time the 
%ger didn’t know. He had not re- 
id or communicated. The manager 
% give no further information. 

Tl aig wondered if he should call po- 
headquarters, but hesitated to make 
1 ;elf a nuisance. After all, the nature 
"Smith’s business in New York would 
biently account for long absences. 
^ fcraig recalled, unhappily, something 
jad said on the night they dined to- 
\r: “I fear that he has decided that I 
^rt die . . . What are my chances?” 

tried again to tackle his work but 
*id the problems which it presented 
bewildering that he was grateful when 
k %iael Frobisher burst into the office. 
4 ra ig swung around and faced his 

mof a), 
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chief, who had dropped into one of the 
armchairs. “Hullo, Mr. Frobisher.” 

“Hullo, Craig. Thought I’d just look 
in. Don’t expect to be in town again 
this week. Picking up Mrs. F., who’s 
having a treatment, and driving right 
out. How’s the big job shaping?” 

Frobisher pulled a cigar from his 
breast pocket, and Craig noted that his 
hand was unsteady. He realized sud¬ 
denly that Frobisher was either sick or 
haunted. 

“Fairly bright,” he replied. “Time you 
saw the setup in the lab again.” 

“Yes. I should.” 

But Craig knew that his chief would 
avoid the visit if possible. The throbbing 
monster in the laboratory frightened Mi¬ 
chael Frobisher, and Craig knew it. 

Frobisher snipped off the end of his 
cigar. “What are the prospects of finish¬ 
ing by the week end?” 

“Fair to medium. Mental functions 
disturbed by grave misgivings.” 

Frobisher glanced up sharply. His 
eyes, under drawn, black brows, re¬ 
minded Craig of smoldering fires in two 
deep caves. 

“What misgivings?” he growled. 

Craig dropped the stub of a cigarette 
and began to grope behind him for a 
packet which he had put somewhere on 
the desk. 

“I’m a sort of modern Frankenstein,” 
Craig explained. “Hadn’t grasped it be¬ 
fore. In there”—he waved toward the 
laboratory door—“is a thing which could 
eat up New York City at one gulp. This 
brute frightens me.” 

“Forget it.” Frobisher lighted his ci¬ 
gar. 

“Impossible. How this beast can be 
tamed to perform domestic duties es¬ 
capes me at the moment. Like training a 
Bengal tiger to rock a baby’s cradle. 
Then there’s something else.” 

“Such as what?” 

“The thing in that laboratory is cov¬ 
eted by the governments of the United 
States, of England and of Russia.” 

Michael Frobisher stood up. His 
craggy brows struggled to meet over a 
deep vertical wrinkle. “Who says so?” 

“I say so. Agents of those govern¬ 
ments are watching every move we 
make.” 

“I knew there was a leak! Do you 
know those agents?” 

“Sir Denis Nayland Smith has arrived 
from London.” 

“Who in hell is Sir Denis Nayland 
Smith?” 

“An old friend of mine. Formerly a 
commissioner of Scotland Yard. But I 
don’t know the Washington agent and 
I don’t know the Soviet agent. I only 
know they’re here.” 

“Oh!” said Michael Frobisher, and 
sat down again. “Any more troubles?” 

“Yes.” Craig found his cigarettes and 
lighted one. “Dr. Fu Manchu.” 

S ILENCE fell between them like a cur¬ 
tain. There was fear in Frobisher’s 
eyes. 

“You are sure there is such a person?” 
“Yes—moderately sure.” 

For some reason this assurance seemed 
to bring relief to Frobisher. A moment 
later an explanation came. 

“Then I’m not crazy! Those Asiatic 
shoopers really exist. They seem to have 
quit tailing me around town, but queer 
things happen out at Falling Waters. 
Whoever went through my papers one 
night away back must have been work¬ 
ing with inside help—” 

“But I thought you told me that some 
yellow character—” 

"He was outside. Saw him from my 
window. No locks broken. But last 
night my private safe was opened!” 
“What’s that!” 

“Plain fact. I was awake. Sleep badly. 
Guess I interrupted him. But the door of 
the safe was wide open when I got 
down!” 

“See anybody?” 
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“Not a soul. Nothing taken. Doors 
and windows secure. Craig”—Frobish¬ 
er’s deep voice faltered—“I was begin¬ 
ning to wonder—” 

“If you walked in your sleep? Did 
these things yourself?” 

“Well—” 

“Quite understand, and sympathize,” 
Craig said. 

ICHAEL FROBISHER shook his 
head, like a big dog who has some¬ 
thing in his ear. “Listen—but not a word 
to Mrs. F. I have had a gadget fixed up to 
record any movement around the house, 
and show just where it’s coming from. I 
want you to look it over this week end.” 

“Delightful prospect. I am the gadget 
king. And this brings me to my main 
misgiving. You may recall the bother 
we had fitting up the plant in the lab?” 

“Don’t be funny! Didn’t we import 
workmen from Europe to make it in sec¬ 
tions—” 

“We did. And I have been my own 
draftsman*.” 

“Then send ’em home again and as¬ 
semble the sections ourselves?” 

“Yes. To be brief, we shall have to do 
likewise once more.” 

“What’s that?” 

“I cannot be responsible for tests car¬ 
ried out in the heart of New York City. 
Already some of my experiments are 
slightly alarming. But when I’m all set 
to tap the juice in quantities, I want to 
be where I can do no harm.” Craig was 
warming to his subject; the enthusiasm 
of the specialist fired his eyes. “You see, 
the energy lies in successive strata—like 
the skins of an onion. And you know 
what the middle of a raw onion’s like!” 

The up of Frobisher’s cigar glowed 
ominously. 

“Meaning what?” he growled. 

“Meaning that a site must be picked 
for an experimental station. Somewhere 
in wide-open spaces, far from the mad¬ 
ding crowd. Little by little and bit by 
bit we shall transfer our monster there.” 

“You told me you needed some high 
place.” 

“There are high places other than the 
top of the Huston Building. I wish to 
avoid repeating, in the Huston Building, 
the story of the Tower of Babel. It 
would be spectacular, but unpopular.” 

“You’re not getting cold feet, are 
you?” 

Craig smiled. “Yes,” he said. “I am. 
What are you going to do about it?” 

Michael Frobisher picked up his hat. 
“If you say so, I’ll have to get busy.” He 
glanced at his wrist watch. “Give me 
all the facts on Saturday.” 

When Frobisher opened the office 
door, he stood looking right and left of 
the lobby for a moment before he went 
out. 

Craig scratched his chin reflectively. 
What, exactly, was going on at Falling 
Waters? He felt peculiarly disinclined to 
work, considered ringing for Camille just 
for the pure pleasure of looking at her, 
then resolutely put on his glasses and set¬ 
tled down before the unfinished diagram. 

He was destined, however, to be inter¬ 
rupted again. 

The office door behind him opened 
very quietly, and Mrs. Frobisher peeped 
in. “Do I intrude?” she asked coyly. 

Craig, conscious of his shirt sleeves, 
took off his glasses, jumped from the 
stool and turned. 

“Mrs. Frobisher!” He swept back the 
drooping forelock. “I say—excuse my 
exposed laundry.” 

Stella Frobisher extended her hand 
graciously. She was an Englishwoman 
and her pattern of life appeared to be 
modeled upon customs embalmed in old 
volumes of Punch. Her hair had been 
blond and would always remain so. She 
had canarylike manners. She fluttered. 

“I was waiting until Mike had gone. 
He mustn’t know I have been here.” 

Craig pulled a chair forward, and 
Stella Frobisher’s high heels clicked on 


the parquet like castanets as she came 
over and sat down. She was correctly 
dressed in full mink uniform and wore a 
bird of paradise for a hat. 

“Highly compromising. When did 
your heart first awaken to my charms?” 
said Craig as he put his coat on. 

He had learned that airy chatter was 
the only possible kind of conversation 
with Mrs. Frobisher, who was some years 
younger than her husband and liked to 
think he had many rivals. 

“Oh, you do say the queerest things!” 
Stella’s reputation for vivacity rested 
largely upon her habit of stressing words 
at random. “I have been having a treat¬ 
ment at Professor Hoffmeyer’s.” 

“Am I acquainted with the lad?” 

“Oh, everybody knows him. He’s sim¬ 
ply too wonderful. He has made a new 
woman of me.” 

“Yes. You look quite new.” 

“Oh, now you think I’m being silly, 
Dr. Craig. But truly my nerves had quite 
gone. You see, there’s something very 
queer going on.” 

“Queer goings on, eh?” Craig mur¬ 
mured, hunting for his cigarettes. 

“Most peculiar. I know you’re laugh¬ 
ing at me. But truly I'm terrified. There 
have been the most uncanny people 
prowling about Falling Waters recently.” 
She accepted a cigarette and Craig 
lighted it for her. “I simply dare not 
speak to Mike about it. You know how 
nervous he is. But I have ordered a pack 
of Alsatians and insisted that they must 
be ferocious.” 

“A pack, you say?” 

“Yes. I have had barbed wire installed, 
and I shall loose the dogs at night.” 

“Sounds uncommonly attractive. Lov¬ 
ers’ paradise.” 

“I wanted to warn you, because now I 
must be off. If I’m late at the Ritz, Mike 
will think I’ve been up to something—” 

Craig escorted her down to the street 
and was rewarded with an arch smile. 

N AYLAND SMITH came to the sur¬ 
face from the depths of a murky 
purple lake. A voice, unpleasantly fa¬ 
miliar, reached his ears through a violet 
haze which overhung the lake. 

“I trust you find yourself quite re¬ 
stored, Sir Denis?” 

Smith strove to identify the speaker. 
“And don’t hesitate to reply. You are 
no longer dumb. The discomfort was 
temporary.” 

The speaker was identified. He was 
Dr. Malcolm! 

“I— w hy—i can speak!” Nayland 
Smith’s voice rose higher on every word. 

“So I observe. You are an expert 
boxer, Sir Denis; for a man of your years 
a remarkable one.” 

Dr. Malcolm wore a long white coat. 
He was regarding Smith with profes¬ 
sional interest. “You appear to feel no 
gratitude for your restored power of 
speech?” 

He poured a liquid from a beaker into 
a phial. The phial he placed in a leather 
case. 

“No. I'm waiting for the later symp¬ 
toms to develop.” 

Dr. Malcolm closed his case. 

“You will wait in vain. The first in¬ 
jection I administered was intended 
merely to paralyze the muscles of articu¬ 
lation.” 

“Thanks. It did.” 

“A second counteracted it,” Dr. Mal¬ 
colm explained. 

“Truly ingenious.” 

“But,” Dr. Malcolm went on, “my 
duties in your case were not nearly so 
dangerous as in the case of the police¬ 
man, Moreno. I was subject to exposure 
throughout the time I remained in the 
hospital.” 

“So I gather,” said Smith. 

This man’s cool audacity fascinated 
him. 

“Of course”—Dr. Malcolm locked his 
leather case—“Circle 3-3000 is the num¬ 
ber of a well-known hotel. I don’t live 
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He showed strong white teeth in 
Mai Cha was most convincing 
girl who had been robbed, I 


ught so too.” 

ind Smith glanced about him. 
ce proved to be more extensive 
: had supposed at that strange 
ing. It was a big cellar. Much 
s unlighted. 

ad several keymen in the crowd. 
The police officer was an in- 
ut I did my best with him. When 
:eeded in knocking me out, I was 
to this officer—and to a pair of 
pie placed to cover such a possi- 
fpr your recapture.” 
you were,” said Smith conversa- 
“All the luck lay with you. 
u be going?” 

I am leaving you now. I re¬ 
necessity for putting you under 
int. You will have noted, since 
fully restored, that your arms are 
ttached to the bench upon which 
These thin wires, however, are 
jnbreakable. A preparation in- 

y , by my principal. I bid you good 
Sir Denis. It is improbable that 
ht again.” 

;hly improbable,” Smith mur- 
“But lucky for you. By the way, 
1 ng have I been here?” 

1 Malcolm paused. 

‘ irly twenty-four hours—” 

\atr 

engirt actually in this cellar, but under 
ttale, elsewhere. You have been suita- 
tdiiurished, and I assure you there 
P* | no ill effects.” 

Malcolm merged into the back¬ 
'll. His white coat marked his 
’ss for a while and then became 
j,p, wed up. A heavy door was opened 
™ closed. 

jf:nty-four hours! 

fflfland Smith satisfied himself that 
■■is, indeed, helpless. The slender 
threads, like strands of silk, 
confined his arms were steel- 
The bench was clamped to the 
e peered into surrounding gloom, 
ight on the wall behind him af- 
illumination. Outside its radius 
dows ever increasing to complete 
ess. 

where in this blackness, almost 
g scrutiny, objects were stacked 
a'farther wall. Specks of color 
discernible, vague forms. 


Intently, Smith stared into the dark¬ 
ness, picking out shapes, dim lines. 

At last he understood. 

He was looking at a pile of Chinese 
coffins . . . 

The sound made by a heavy, unseen 
door warned him that someone had en¬ 
tered the cellar. 

Long before a tall figure came silently 
out of the shadows, Nayland Smith knew 
who had entered. The quality of the at¬ 
mosphere had changed, become charged 
with new portent. 

W EARING a dark, fur-collared top¬ 
coat and carrying a black hat in 
one long, yellow hand, Nayland Smith’s 
ancient adversary faced him. 

A ten^e, silent moment passed. 

“I confess that I had not expected to 
meet you. Sir Denis.” 

The words were spoken softly, the 
sibilants marked. 

Nayland Smith met the regard of half- 
closed eyes. 

“I, on the contrary, had hoped to meet 
you, Dr. Fu Manchu.” 

“Your star above mine. The meeting 
has taken place. If it is not as you had 
foreseen it, blame only that blind Fate 
which disturbs our foolish plans. Be¬ 
cause our destinies were woven on the 
same loom, perhaps I should have known 
that you would be here—to obstruct me 
when the survival of mankind is at 
stake.” 

He stepped aside, and brought a rough, 
wooden box. Upon this he sat down. 

“You are compelled to remain seated,” 
he explained. “Courtesy forbids me to 
stand.” 

And those words were a key to open 
memory’s door. Nayland Smith, in one 
magical glimpse, lived again through a 
hundred meetings with Dr. Fu Manchu, 
through years in which he had labored to 
rid the world of this insane genius. He 
saw him as an assassin, as a torturer, as 
the most dangerous criminal the law had 
•ever known; but always as an aristocrat. 

“You honor me,” he said, dryly. “How 
am I to die?” 

Dr. Fu Manchu fully opened his 
strange eyes and fixed upon Smith a 
gaze which few men could have hoped to 
sustain. He spoke even more softly than 
he had spoken before. 

“That rests with you, Sir Denis,” he 
replied. 

(To be continued next week) 
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LOU IS CLEVELAND'S BUSINESS 

Continued from page 48 


lady who signed her name and consisted 
1 entirely of a large sheet of paper with 
I two words in the middle; Drop Dead. 

Mr. Veeck allowed it to be understood 
I that perhaps he had been a trifle prema¬ 
ture and after reflection had decided that 
Mr. Boudreau was an ideal manager for 
Cleveland. Whereupon, Boudreau got a 
raise in salary, the two-year contract he 
had been insisting on and all Mr. Veeck 
had to do was answer the 16,000 letters of 
protest he had received. 

Now' what manner of individual is this 
who has so ruthlessly upset the doctrine 
of private property? Among the cogno¬ 
scenti he is unanimously regarded as the 
greatest shortstop in baseball. This is it¬ 
self a form of miracle because he is one 
of the slowest men in the game. He runs 
like a dray, has a batting stance that 
may only be termed ludicrous and seems 
to lack every ingredient that would make 
a star. Yet he daily makes plays that can 
only be explained by necromancy, is 
normally a .300 hitter and in 1944, led 
the league with .327. 

Slow—But He Gets Everything 

Experts who see him every day are his 
greatest boosters. Last year he somehow 
1 got to a ball behind third base, flipped it 
back over his shoulder to Keltner, who 
ferried it over to first in tune to get the 
runner. The combination of Boudreau 
and Joe Gordon around second base is 
considered unfair by the opposition. The 
way Boudreau can snag a ball a mile be¬ 
hind second base and throw’ a runner out 
at first is a caution. Since he moves no 
faster than a largo it can only be held 
that he has the intuition of a bird dog 
and the persistence of a bill collector. 

The chances are that in a year or two 
he'll move over to third base, which was 
his original position in college. His early 
ambition was to be a catcher but his fa¬ 
ther squelched that. “You'll get all stove 
up and w'on't last long." he warned. 
Well, Lou got stove up anyhow but this 
came from his basketball playing at Illi¬ 
nois. His right ankle has been broken 
three times and both ankles are full of 
arthritic deposits. Before a game he 
wraps himself like a mummy, using 
yards of tape in a method he has learned 
for himself. 

He admits that basketball slowed him 
down but thinks it helped him in other 
ways. “Learned how to start fast and 
pivot," he says. “Taught me how to skid 
to the right and throw oil* balance. They 
tell me I’ve got that 'split vision,' can see 
three or four things at once." 

This all began in Harvey, Illinois, 
where his father was a machinist and a 
former semipro third baseman. Bou¬ 
dreau’s case follows somewhat the Bob 
Feller pattern in that his father was de¬ 
termined to make a ballplayer out of 
him. As a matter of fact Lou was con¬ 
sidered even better as a basketball star 
when he got down to the University of 
Illinois. He made All-Illinois three years 
in a row and was a sensation when Illi¬ 
nois played in Madison Square Garden. 
During the summer he played semipro 
ball with the Chicago Midlothians and 
softball with the Harvey Magic Chefs. 

He was playing third at Illinois and 
doing ail right but nothing sensational. 
He went up to Chicago for a tryout with 
the White Sox and they didn't want him; 
he tried the Cubs and they also showed 
no interest. Somebody touted him to Cy 
Slapnieka of Cleveland and a deal was 
made. Boudreau wanted to stay at Illi¬ 
nois till he got his degree in Physical 
Education but there was the matter of his 
mother at home. Things were not rosy 
; in Harvey. 

“You know." says Boudreau grimly, 
“missing a meal occasionally." 


Cleveland started paying Mrs. Bou¬ 
dreau a hundred dollars a month, on 
Lou's promise to sign a Cleveland con¬ 
tract after graduation. This was great 
until Major John L. Griffith, Big 1 en 
commissioner, heard about it. Major 
Grillith was shocked. Boudreau came in 
trembling and confessed all. The major 
declared him ineligible for the rest of the 
basketball season but there was a hint 
that if he kept himself nice and clean till 
fall the matter might be reconsidered. 

“I turned down a chance to make a 
movie with Hank Luisetti," says Lou 
with a shudder, “and regarded all pro 
basketball oilers as the temptation of the 
Devil. 'Then I found out in the spring 
thev weren't going to take me back after 
all." 

So Lou got married to Della DeRuiter, 
his high-school girl friend, yelled for 
Slapnieka to come get him and was sent 
oil* to Cedar'Rapids in the Three-Eye 
League. Next spring, which was ’39, he 
reported to the Indians' training canip at 
New Orleans. After a week of spectacu¬ 
lar play around third base. Slapnieka hol¬ 
lered: “Git on over there!" Which placed 
Lou at shortstop and teamed him up with 
Ray Mack. Steve O’Neill grabbed this 
combination for Buffalo, where the boys 
proceeded to burn up the league. 

in the meantime the Indians were be¬ 
ing what they always seem to be: a disap¬ 
pointment. Bullalo was headed for the 
pennant, only half a game out of first 
place and Boudreau was hitting .331. 
Slapnieka recalled them to Cleveland 
and Buffalo almost went berserk. It was 
the first Boudreau experience as a public 
issue but this time he was involved only 
as a pawn. He and Mack took over in 
stride at Cleveland and finished out the 
season, aware that they were planted for 
a long time in that setting. 

It only now becomes apparent that 
Slapnieka made one of the choice deals 
of history. 

“ They gave my mother fifteen hundred 
when 1 signed," says Lou. “and 1 was to 
gel another twenty-five hundred if and 
when 1 played sixty days of major-league 
ball. Ray and 1 only got in fifty-five days 
in that late season stretch but they gave 
me the money." 

Kept Out of the Rebellion 

From almost the beginning of the next 
season, 1940, Boudreau began running 
the Cleveland team on the field. He had 
always been team captain in high school 
and college and just naturally started tak¬ 
ing command. It was the year of the 
“Cry-Baby" revolt against Manager Vitt 
but Lou and Mack stayed out of it on 
the advice of the older players. They lost 
the pennant to Detroit by a single game 
but Boudreau made the All-Star team, 
was named “Rookie of the Year" by Chi¬ 
cago sports writers, led the shortstops in 
fielding with .968 and finished with 101 
runs-batted-in and a batting average of 
.295. 

The eiTort almost cost him his life be¬ 
cause he played the last few weeks of the 
season with what he told everybody was 
a pulled stomach muscle and which 
turned out to be a severe attack of ap¬ 
pendicitis. When he was finally operated 
on, the appendix had burst, peritonitis 
set in and the situation was so bad that 
his wife and mother were sent for. He 
pulled through after a tough struggle. 

Roger Peckinpaugh was manager in 
1941 after Vitt was dropped but the Indi¬ 
ans were as usual going nowhere. Bou¬ 
dreau again made the All-Star team and 
led the shortstops in fielding with .966 but 
his hitting fell oil to .257, his worst so far 
in the league. At the end of the season 
Slapnieka had suffered sufficiently and 
retired as general manager. Peckinpaugh 
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elevated to that eminent position and 
eland was again without a field man- 
The Cleveland sports writers, who 
Lipy an influential position in the base- 
' hierarchy, began speculating on 
abilities, and one genius, not wishing 
e scooped, listed practically every- 
y in baseball, including Boudreau, 
e lad was twenty-four at the time 
had been only two years in the league 
the idea struck him as eminently sen- 
e. What followed was really another 
mph for Alexander Graham Bell: 
took up the telephone at his home 
arvey and got Alva Bradley, presi- 
t of the Indians, on the wire, 

S I didn't say much,” reports Boudreau 
destly. “I merely said 1 wanted to be 
nager.” 

vlr. Bradley, a man of tact and w isdom 
lized immediately that he was in the 
ition of a father who must deny his 
the birthday gift of a tommy gun 
out at the same time breaking his 
"rit. He said that a manager had prac- 
i\\y been decided upon but that he 
uld present Mr. Boudreau's name to 
board. Bradley was strong for Burt 
*otton but George Martin of the Sher- 
n-Williams Company took up the Bou- 
au motion eagerly and swung the 
rd in his favor. Shotton, just getting 
o stride for a career that would even- 
illy make him the All-America martyr, 
Jed by signing as coach. 

Yhat followed may be regarded as the 
deal by Fire of M. Lou Boudreau. At 
ing training he decided that what was 
>d enough for old lllini w^ould be ex- 
lent for the Indians. The players found 
clubhouse plastered with inspira- 
r ^ >nal slogans: Will to Win, Have a Pas- 
"^>n to Score. On the field Boudreau 
^ ore a whistle tied to a string around 
'CCs neck, which he tooted at exact inter- 
ls while the serfs pranced docilely 
out. Since there were important men 
i the club who had never negotiated 
actions and considered grammar a term 
endearment, it was plain that Bou- 
*eau would soon have trouble. 


To further ingratiate himself with the 
future, Boudreau called in the Cleveland 
writers for a short lecture. First, he told 
them sternly, there would be no second- 
guessing. They looked at him without 
blinking. Second, there would be no 
story written that would put the club in a 
bad light. They were all interested in the 
welfare of baseball, weren't they? Well, 
then. The writers rose in a body and 
through a spokesman informed Mr. Bou¬ 
dreau that they were working for their 
papers and not for the Cleveland ball 
club. Furthermore, if anything arose that 
seemed to call for their attention, they 
would gladly tear the ears otf Mr. Bou¬ 
dreau or even members of their own fam¬ 
ily who were involved in the conspiracy. 

1 A Clash of Temperaments 

It w r as only a question of time when 
Boudreau would meet such individualists 
as Jeff Heath and Jim Bagby head on. At 
the end of the season Bagby announced 
publicly that he wanted to be traded since 
he could stand the manager no longer. 
Lou again led the shortstops in fielding, 
hit .283 and was a star again in the All- 
Star game. Bagby and Heath were even¬ 
tually sold and Boudreau now adopted a 
second phase of his managerial progress. 
He shunned the players off the field, ate 
his meals with Shotton and Del Baker, 
who had lately become an Indian coach 
after managing Detroit, and in general 
acted like a four-star louse. 

The team stumbled through the season, 
but by now Boudreau was straightened 
out and since then he has adopted the 
Middle Way. He rooms alone on trips, 
as all managers do, but he also bats a 
pleasantry around with the chattels. In 
his third year Boudreau came into his 
own as a player. He fielded .978, the 
highest shortstop's record till then in 
American League history and established 
a new double-play mark of .134. In 
addition he handled more chances than 
any other shortstop, had the most assists 
and made the fewest errors. Also, he led 
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the league in hitting with .327 and in one 
game tied the major-league record with 
four doubles and in another game came 
up with five extra-base hits to tie another 
record. 

What this seems to prove is that Bou¬ 
dreau is either an insensitive lout or a 
man of great will power and character. 
In any event he has never allowed his 
managerial miseries to ruin him as a 
player. The only exception to this was 
late last season when his play fell off so 
noticeably that the finger was being 
pointed at him. It was whispered and 
even printed that Lou was on the down¬ 
grade. He explains that now as worry 
about his new contract. 

“I knew something was up,” he says. 
“They stopped inviting me to meetings 
in the front office.” 


Success of the Famous ^Shif 
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But unless Cleveland’s love affair with 
Boudreau (we refer to the civic affection) 
cools, he will end as a third baseman and 
then as bench manager. The best indica¬ 
tion that he has .something in his head 
besides financial figures is the famous 
“Boudreau shift.” It was an outrageous 
defensive maneuver by which everybody 
on the Cleveland team but the left 
fielder and the battery congregated in 
right field and happily cut off hits by the 
formerly irrepressible Ted Williams. 
There were loud shouts of laughter 
throughout the league but the first to 
stop chortling was Mr. Williams and the 
others soon followed. Not only did it 
curb him against Cleveland but it ruined 
him in the World Series when the Cardi¬ 
nals adopted a revised version of the 
Boudreau invention. 

Last year he created a small rebellion 
on the club by taking the signal calling 
away from Jim Hegan, the catcher, and 
taking it on himself. The fact that the 
team started winning immediately there¬ 
after didn’t appease Mr. Hegan and he 
was still sulking when time for spring 
training came. There was some slight 
trouble one day, however, when the an¬ 
tique A1 Lopez was behind the plate. 
Boudreau came charging in around the 
sixth inning with fire in his eye. 

“Why’d you give him that curve?” he 
demanded. “Didn’t you get my signal?” 

“Was that what you were doing out 
there?” cried Mr. Lopez in feigned as¬ 
tonishment. 

But these small crochets and Bou¬ 
dreau’s pained feeling during the last 
month didn’t prevent him from turning in 
a fielding record that is almost unbe¬ 
lievable. His mark for the year was .982, 
meaning that he missed almost nothing 


coming his way. His lifetime batting 
ord is .292 despite a position at the 
that would get most young hi 
brained by a bat. He stands crou 
far over, with his body forming ar 
(literally almost half a circle), his der 
sticking out at least two feet and; 
bat held aloft as if he were about to 
a black snake. How he sees the b; 
one mystery; how he hits it is ano 
He is a dark, handsome young ma 
thirty, standing 5:11 and weighing 
He sports a businessman’s paunch w 
comes not from excess fat but a bad 
ture. His hands are small, which wa 
ways held to be an impossible hand 
for an infielder, and he has no s 
physical qualification for greatness 
is a bad public speaker and has ir 
panic been known to address an audi 
as “gentlemens.” He has three chile H 
still lives in Harvey and pronounce: 
name as if spelled “Bud-row,” with 
accent on the last syllable. The res 
the country calls it “Bood-row,” and 
his several experiences of public opi 
Lou is not one to correct the multit 
Mr. Veeck is his greatest booster 
player and has said of him, “He co 
everything on the field except about 
much of right field,” holding up 
thumb and forefinger and allowin 
small space to intervene. The Boudn 
Veeck entente seems firmly cemei 
again and there is general agreemen 
Cleveland (though slightly belated) 
Veeck was not really trying to ruin ¥ 
ball club with his St. Louis trade, 
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1946, and by a series of fireworks, 
rades, free nylon distribution, acrol 
and glee clubs managed to boost I * wtl1 
home attendance for the first time c 
a million. Last year, despite twenty- 
early games being rained out the t< 
went to 1,521,978. With only a fair t 
son they expect it to reach 2,000,000 
year. 

They still have the great Bob Fe 
and last year transformed Bob Len J ,V01CCC 
from an ordinary outfielder into a sup 
pitcher. Beyond that there isn’t too m 
and the additions haven’t exactly b 
sensational. But they’ll have the rm 
cian at shortstop and if that is what 
people wanted, that’s w'hat Veeck is \ 
ing them. Boudreau seems to have 
resentment over the episode. He > 
even reconciled to St. Louis. He shrug; 
when asked what he would have don 
the deal had gone through. 

“If you’re a ballplayer, you play b 
don’t you?” he said. 

Luckily that sort of nonsense doe: 
go with the Cleveland fans. 
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The End 
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=xt Congress. With the huge de- 
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ind foreign relief spending certain 
continued, a tax boost in some 
is inescapable in 1949. The two 
proposals the experts are quietly 


ng are (1) restoration of an excess 


onoam 
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<’ai 
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it mu 


the most of this year’s tax cut 
e it will be the last for a long, long 
p come. Already, behind the 
Congressional tax experts arc 
ing the groundwork for a new tax 


tax and (2) a federal sales tax. 


riCS in Minnesota is always 
, and this year it’s more so than 
The G.O.P. is sharply split over 
■>r Joe Ball, and the bitter fight be- 
liberals and Wallaceitcs for con- 
the Democratic-Farmer Labor 
Xabolis one of the hottest local brawls 
icg country. Curious angle of this 
is that both factions are vehe- 
y opposed to Truman. The Com- 
bt question is the dividing issue 
cn them. Both factions have ca- 
popular leaders; the liberals, 
eapolis’ young, ambitious Mayor 
rt Humphrey, who is a top man in 
mericans for Democratic Action 
worjtas his eye on the Senate; the Wal¬ 
ls, ex-Farmer Labor Governor El- 
tenson, who also wants to go to the 
time e. 
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MIC energy control will remain 


(ail where it is—in the hands of the ci- 
00,00 I commission. Senator Kenneth 
ry’s revived scheme to shift to mil- 
administration will get nowhere, 
bull-voiced Nebraskan has practi- 
oasf no support either in the Joint Con- 
too i *°nal Atomic Energy Committee or 
ictly Administration, and the military, 
the 1 selves, are split on the issue. Their 
w (]j advocate, Lieutenant General Les- 
Kfcjj proves, is out of the service. Above 
enator Bourke Hickenlooper, Iowa, 
He other Joint Committee leaders are 
slroj |ied .with the way the civilian com- 
edo [on is handling its job. 

/G-TIME big mystery among po- 
>s is who is General Eisenhower’s 
edolf political steerer. Reason the se- 
has been so well kept is that the indi¬ 
al has not been in the U.S. He is the 
on whom Eisenhower leaned most 
'ig the war—his former Chief of 
, now ambassador to Moscow, Lieu- 
nt General Walter Bedell Smith. It 
Smith who persuaded Eisenhower to 
ess the 1946 C.I.O. convention, after 
of the Army high brass strongly 
sed against it. 

EST speaker at a capital function, 
outspoken Chancellor Robert M. 
(chins of the University of Chicago 
ned to a long and high-flown intro- 
) ion. Finally, when the 20-minute 
■ration was over, Hutchins rose and 
hrved, “After a build-up like that, I 
t hardly wait to hear what I’m going 
Ly.” 

i'RET strategy of the Mac Arthur 
lagers is to “Willkie the Republican 
’vention.” That is, stampede it over 
theads of the party leaders as Willkie 
in 1940. Like Willkie, MacArthur 
n outsider to key G.O.P. chiefs. He 
no real following among them, 
refore, MacArthur managers figure 
1 to get the nomination they will have 
*)litz it. All their plans are being or- 
• ized for that kind of drive. 
as part of these pressure tactics, they 
,1C I use a couple of ideas that proved 


> 
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very effective for Willkie. One is a home¬ 
town deluge of telegrams and telephone 
calls. Local veteran groups and other 
organizations already are being lined up 
to bombard the delegates with “We want 
MacArthur” picas. The other scheme is 
a big claque in the convention hall, bars 
and other places that the delegates fre¬ 
quent. This proved very potent in soft- 
ening hp the convention for Wendell 
Willkie. 

STATE DEPARTMENT masterminds 
are almost as widely split over France as 
the French are themselves. One group 
favors making an immediate deal with 
De Gaulle, on the theory that he’s sure 
to come to power eventually and we 
might as well prepare for that. A second 
group, hotly anti-De Gaulle, is insisting 
on all-out support for the Schuman gov¬ 
ernment. Chief argument of this faction 
is that while De Gaulle is anti-Commu- 
nist, he is also anti-U.S. on our policy of 
rebuilding Germany. A third bloc advo¬ 
cates a hands-off course, on the ground 
that it will put us in a position to do busi¬ 
ness with whoever wins. 

Meanwhile, the department’s policy on 
France continues to drift. 

THERE'S a chance North Carolina’s 
May 29th primary will produce two 
surprise upsets. Senator William B. Urn- 
stead and 'Representative Alfred L. Bul- 
winkle appear to be in hot water. Both 
have formidable opponents. Umstead, 
appointed to fill out the unexpired term 
of the late Senator Josiah Bailey, is being 
vigorously challenged by ex-Governor 
J. M. Broughton. Bulwinkle, rounding 
out 26 years in the House, is being 
equally aggressively opposed by Clar¬ 
ence Ridings, a county prosecutor. 

ADMIRAL WILLIAM D. LEAHY, 
seventy-two-year-old White House Chief 
of Staff, will not retire as he intended this 
spring. President Truman turned Leahy 
down, on the ground he is indispensable. 
One reason why Leahy wanted to quit 
was to publish his version of the Vichy 
government. Admiral Leahy was U.S. 
ambassador to Vichy, and he feels that 
aged Marshal Henri Pctain, now serving 
life imprisonment, was more sinned 
against than sinning. 

OREGON'S Governor John Hall is hav¬ 
ing a tough fight holding on to the office 
he got as a result of a plane crash. The 
accident killed the three top officials of 
the state, and Hall, Speaker of the As¬ 
sembly, became governor. But Douglas 
McKay, Portland auto dealer, may take 
the G.O.P. nomination away from Hall 
in this month's primary. Although a new¬ 
comer in politics, McKay is making a 
rousing campaign. 

Manley Wilson, member of the state 
legislature, has the inside track for the 
Democratic nomination to the Senate, 
against Professor Louis A. Wood of Ore¬ 
gon University. Senator Guy Cordon, 
Republican incumbent, is unopposed. 

VISITING Washington while the tax re¬ 
duction bill was under consideration, 
Palmer Hoyt, dynamic Denver Post edi¬ 
tor, asked Senator Eugene Millikin how 
he was making out as chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, in charge of 
the tax legislation. 

“Fine, Palmer, just fine,’’ boomed 
Millikin. “As a result of this bill, I have 
now become known as the rich man’s 
Dr. Townsend.” 

ROBERT S. ALLEN 
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MOST MS ARE PHONY 


C OLLIER’S recently published a striking 
article by Howard Whitman, under the 
title What We’re Afraid Of, It took apart 
the three fiercest fears now fraying American nerves 
—fear of atomic energy, fear of a war with Russia, 
fear of a depression. It showed with facts, figures 
and strong probabilities that all three of these ter¬ 
rors are at least highly exaggerated and perhaps 
without foundation. 

Reading the piece, we were reminded of the old 
lady who remarked: “I’ve had lots of troubles in 
my life; and most of ’em never happened.” 

It has been that way time and again with the hu¬ 
man race, or with large parts thereof. 

The most dramatic and long-lasting mass fear on 
record, so far as we know, was the belief through¬ 
out Christendom for a century or more before the 
year 1000 A.D. that in said year the world was fated 
to come to some kind of spectacular end. With the 
calendar now nearing the 2000 notch, that event has 
yet to occur—though some people once more, 
squinting at the atom bomb, are persuaded that the 
end is upon us. 

After World War I, the belief became widespread 
that in another major conflict poison gases would 
wipe out most or all of humanity. The predictions 
were as horrifying as those now made about atomic 
and biological warfare. What happened in World 
War II was that poison gas was not used. 

A hundred or so years ago, many working people 
were scared to the marrow by the vision of machines 
killing off human beings’ jobs. Some went to the 
length of mobbing factories and wrecking the ma¬ 
chines. But what the machines eventually did was 
to create many more jobs than had existed before, 
and to push living standards in many countries to 
undreamed-of highs. 

That’s the way things go with most human fears, 
especially the big ones that roar like tornadoes 
through tens of millions of minds at a clip. The 
reason, we suppose, is that the good old future, when 
it becomes the present, takes a perverse delight in 
making fools of those who thought they could out¬ 
guess it. 

Why not taper off the fear psychology which is 
gripping so many of us in this edgy postwar period, 
and take to living mainly in the present? In which 


connection, the Reverend Dr. Peter Marshall, U.S. 
Senate chaplain, opened a recent sitting of that 
body with the following prayer: 

Our Father, when we long for life without trials and 
work without difficulties, remind us that oaks grow 
strong in contrary winds, and diamonds are made under 
pressure. With stout hearts may we see in every calam¬ 
ity an opportunity, and not give way to the pessimism 
that sees in every opportunity a calamity. 


. . . WESTERN EUROPE CAN UNITE: Shortly 

after the Communist grab of Czechoslovakia and 
the tragic suicide (or was it murder?) of Jan Ma- 
saryk, five Western European countries took what 
one statesman called an unprecedented step. Brit¬ 
ain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxem¬ 
bourg concluded a 50-year treaty of economic and 
military alliance. 

The pact binds the signatories (1) to go auto¬ 
matically to the defense of any of them that may be 
attacked, (2) to work toward^an eventual customs 
union, and (3) to unify their social services and 
broaden cultural ties. The first two points, of 
course, are the ones with the teeth. Other Euro¬ 
pean nations outside the Iron Curtain are welcome 
to join up. 

It may be that this is the most important news 
item of the year 1948, though plenty of others look 
bigger at the moment. 

What this news signifies is that the project of a 
United States of Europe, talked of for the last 100 
years or more, is a possibility and not just an ideal¬ 
istic dream. If five European countries can get to¬ 
gether in this manner, the setup would appear to be 
rather easily expandable—assuming Russia does 
not or cannot head off the expansion by moving to 
the Atlantic with Red Army troops. 

Altogether, some 290,000,000 Europeans at this 
writing are outside the Iron Curtain. If they could 
get together—sink their tariff, temperament, lan¬ 
guage, etc., differences for the common welfare 
—they could form an eminently respectable coun¬ 
terweight to the Russia-and-satellites group. 


Let’s encourage this development from our s^ 
of the Atlantic in every way we can. A success:! 
United States of Europe would offer us the b 
hope we’ve yet had of avoiding future wars ori< 
nating in Europe. 


. . . YOU CAN’T BEAT THIS SPIRIT: It 

pears from a recent United Press dispatch filed | 
Boston, Massachusetts, that a certain traditioi 
rock-bound, ironclad aspect of the American spij 
is still with us here and there. We cite Mr. and M| 
Lawrence Leeman of Dover-Foxcroft, Maine. 

The Leemans’ year-old son Victor, suffering frc 
a tumor, was brought by his parents recently 
Children’s Hospital in Boston for an operatic 
The news got around that the Leemans were pretl 
hard up. Generous Bostonians showered them wi( 
offers of food, clothes, transportation, and so 
and one of those tear-jerking “gosh, big city has 
heart, after all” newspaper stories appeared to 
in the bag. 

The Maine couple, however, turned out to ha 
something besides hearts; namely, courage. Th 
politely declined all the offers of help. 

“Mighty nice of them,” Leeman was quoted 
saying in his twangy Maine voice, “but we still ha 
SI5 left, and all we want is for the boy to get we 
Guess we can hitchhike home well enough. . . . 
handle our farming by ourselves, and we don’t 
lieve in asking other folks to share our burdens! 

As Mrs. Leeman put it: “Thank you kindly, 1 
we don’t believe in being beholden to folks, 
just our way of doing things up in Maine. No 
fense meant.” 

Now there, we think, you have something to i 
spire you. Those are words to cheer you up whi 
and if dour thoughts come crowding in on yc 
about the present parlous state of the world. 

The Leemans can’t be the only Americans h 
who refuse to think that society owes them a livin 
who insist on standing on their own feet; who wa 
nothing except what they earn by their own efforl 
You can’t beat that spirit. We don’t believe you ci 
beat a nation whose people cultivate that spirit. 


Collier's lor May 15, 19 
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Who Pays for Telephone Expansion ? 


INVESTORS DO 


They invest in telephone bonds and stocks and we 
use the money to build new telephone facilities. 

On the other hand, the money you pay us for tele¬ 
phone service is used for wages, taxes, depreciation 
and other operating costs. 

So when you read about the millions of dollars we 


are putting into our expansion program—or see a 
new building going up—it is good to be able to say: 

"Thanks, Mr. and Mrs. Investor. Thanks for putting 
up so much money so we can have so much more 
and better telephone service.” 


That’s the way it happens. 




BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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IS UNLIKE 
ANY OTHER PEN 


THE ELEPHANT IS UNLIKE 
ANY OTHER ANIMAL 

That’s why only the elephant 
can uproot trees with his trunk. 


That's why only Ink-o-graph 
can give you so many unique 



advantages found 
in no other pen . . . 
PLUS exclusive 


Write as heavily as you 
please, and at any angle; 
you can’t bend Ink-o- 
graph’s 14 Kt. gold ball¬ 
like point, and no matter 
how lightly you write, 
words flow from it in 
steady, smooth ink lines. 
Rule lines with Ink-o- 
graph and there’s nary a 
smudge. Use it for carbon 
copies and you’ll have a 
permanent ink original. 
Now’s the time to join the 
millions of Ink-o-graphers 
who are enjoying this fully 
guaranteed pen that writes 
with the smoothness of a 
soft lead pencil. In four 
handsome colors and black. 
Ink-o-graph Pencil Pointed 
Fountain Pen. 


$900 

Only L 


Sold at leading 
stores everywhere 


INK 0-GRAPH 

Ball Point 

INK PENCIL 

Exclusive Spiral Air 
Vent assures a steady 
ink supply. jjqq 


INK-O-GRAPH 

Hooded Point FOUNTAIN PEN 

Quick writing, easily filled, 
and precision built. 


INK O GRAPH CO ,INC., 208 HUDSON ST., NEWYORK 13, N.Y, 
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By DAVID PESKIN 


HUH? 

Gentlemen and Ladies: My hat off to 
you! The Half-Shot Hereford (Apr. 10th) 
is a double bull’s-eye! It is a bulbul of a 
bird that warbles two scores at the same 
time, and one of ’em a home run! 

That Nord Riley!! He tickles my un¬ 
ruly ennui into spasms of amusement, 
amazement and a foment of surprisement. 
He really “goes to town* T bouncing com¬ 
monplace occurrences against sharp, un¬ 
usual angles, and hard! The concussions 
generate sparks, and sparking, more gen¬ 
erous than general. Starry eyes coruscate 
and scintillate. A meteor of a metaphor 
impinges upon our startled gaze. A poly¬ 
syllabic Polly in mink zooms across the 
supercharged atmosphere and “wraps the 
negative pole” in an “embrace like a layer 
of extra skin.” Or is it? 

Meanwhile, fireworks! Our ingot of in¬ 
terest is melted into a precious puddle of 
wonder, flush in that flash of flesh and 
what it portends. Portents and omens! We 
heave a long sigh and gratefully breathe 
our fervent amens. Q. E. D. 

John Loyd, Los Angeles, Cal. 

INDIGNANT READER 

Sirs: I was ashamed of the Feb. 7th pic¬ 
ture on your magine. But to come out 
with the other picture (The Week’s Mail, 
Mar. 27th) is a disgrace to our girls, model 
or no model. We try and teach our girls 
to keep there legs down and sit respectly, 
and you bring this out. 

Mrs. Eldridge, Webberville, Mich. 

BIRD LIFE AND DEATH 

Dear Mr. Davenport: In your Apr. 10th 
issue, 1 was shocked to see the display of 
birds which the late F.D.R. had shot and 
stuffed when a boy of thirteen (The House 
at Hyde Park). What a cruel and shame¬ 
ful example, and from a family who is 
supposed to have had the proper training. 

Zola Schmidt, Indianapolis, lnd. 

. . . Mr. Lehman says in his article, “Prob¬ 
ably no other American has been so me¬ 
morialized so shortly after his death.” 
That is not surprising for the late Presi¬ 
dent planned it that way. 

Mrs. S. C. Clover, Tulsa, Okla. 

HOW TO LIVE ON ALMOST $00 

Dear Sir: Surely only the very rich, or the 
simple-minded, could be impressed by the 
pathos of Lester Velie’s article, High 
Prices Make Cheap Living (Apr. 3d). 

(Continued on page 61) 
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The states are cracking down! 

The 38 states, and the District of Co¬ 
lumbia, (shaded on map), have financial 
responsibility laws requiring you to prove 
you can pay for injury to people or dam¬ 
age to property you do with your car. 
Similar laws already passed by California 
and Pennsylvania will soon be in effect. ^ 


The average driver can't hope to be familiar 
with all of them. But all states will accept ade¬ 
quate automobile insurance as proof that you are 
financially responsible. 

In every state you can, of course, be sued for 
damages, which might mean the loss of your 
home, your property, your savings. The most 
practical and economical way to comply with re¬ 
quirements of the law and protect yourself 
against shattering losses is to carry the right 
insurance. 

i 

Why it pays to insure with State Farm 

State Farm Mutual's rates are low —because 
State Farm policyholders are "preferred risks" 
—people we know drive carefully. 

For your extra security, State Farm gives 
twice as much public liability protection, five 
times as much property damage protection 
as is required by any state financial respon¬ 
sibility law. 

Sound management, financial stability assure 
prompt payment of legitimate claims. 

State Farm Mutual is big —the largest auto¬ 
mobile insurance company in the ^orld. 

7,500 representatives at your service, coast to 
coast, in the U.S. and Canada. 

Get the details from your State Farm agent to¬ 
day. If you are a responsible driver, you can 
qualify for membership in State Farm Mutual. 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 




This afternoon Jim is losing his license plates. 
It's not Jim’s idea. It’s the law of his state—a new 
law that requires any driver who has an accident 
to prove he can pay for personal injury or prop¬ 
erty damage done with his car. 

If you can't post cash or security up to $11,000 
— and Jim couldn’t—you must surrender your 
license plates and forfeit your right to drive. 

Insurance protection is your 
most practical solution 

Forty states and the District of Columbia now 
have financial responsibility laws. These laws are 
complicated. They vary from state to state. They 
change from year to year. 


STATE FARM 
INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 

BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 

Horn* Offue 


Western Office; 
Berkeley, Colifornio 

North CentroI Office: 
St. Pool, Minnesota 


Canadian Office: 
Toronto, Ontario 

West Centro/ Office: 
Lincoln , Neferoslco 
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COLLIERS 


SLUGGER FROM SNOHOMISH 


SPORTS 


O N AN early September after- 
noon in 1940, Charley 
Bannsworth, the mayor of 
Snohomish, Washington, stopped La- 
verne Gilkey in front of Bill Schott’s 
meat market. Gilkey was the Sno¬ 
homish High football coach. 

“You shouldn’t let that Torgeson 
youngster play fullback,” the mayor 
objected. “Earl’s going to be a big- 
league baseball player someday—if 
you don’t break his leg.” 

Gilkey didn’t take the hint. Torge¬ 
son started the opening game and 
scored two touchdowns. Several days 
later, Gilkey was summoned to the 
office of Pete McCurdy, president of 
the school board. 

“It’s this way”—McCurdy waved 
a piece of paper—“the mayor and a 
lot of important people have signed 
this petition. They want you to drop 
Torgeson from the team. Guess you’d 
better look for a new fullback—or a 
new job.” 

Gilkey bowed to political pressure. 
Snohomish (pop. 2,794) lost a full¬ 
back, but the Boston Braves eventu¬ 
ally gained a first baseman. Torgeson 
batted .281 and slugged 16 home runs 
last season. Boston baseball writers— 
ignoring another freshman named 
Jackie Robinson—voted Torgeson 
“Rookie of the Year.” 

“Maybe Robinson’s percentages 
were higher,” Bostonians argued, “but 


Torgy kept the Braves relaxed and 
rolling. Maybe he clowns a lot but 
his tricks win games—even if they 
don’t show up in the box score.” 

Example: Nick Strincevich of Pitts¬ 
burgh fired three successive fast balls 
very close to Torgeson’s chin during 
a night game. Torgeson survived by 
hitting the dirt—quick. After arising 
from ball four, he removed his glasses 
and strode toward Strincevich—bat in 
hand. Pirate fielders rushed in to pro¬ 
tect Strincevich. Boston reserves 
spilled off the bench to reinforce Task 
Force Torgeson. 

But nothing happened. Torgy 
merely waved his bat under Strince- 
vich’s nose like an admonishing fin¬ 
ger. “Nicky,” Earl observed, more in 
sorrow than in anger, “you’ve been a 
very naughty boy.” 

The gentle rebuke shook Strince¬ 
vich worse than a home run. The 
Braves batted Naughty Nicky out of 
there in a hurry and won the game. 

Whether Torgeson will remain his 
jovial self, now that terrible-tempered 
Eddie Stanky, late of Brooklyn, has 
moved into the Boston infield at sec¬ 
ond base, is a red-hot question. 

The Braves are betting 8 to 5 that 
Torgy will be a good influence on 
Stanky. Eddie always was a pleasant 
fellow—off the field—and many of 
his Durocherisms were exaggerated 
by the press. 


• Steve Greene, the side-horse spe¬ 
cialist on Penn State’s national inter¬ 
collegiate champion gymnastic team, 
wears suspenders to hold up his white- 
flannel gym trousers. Greene can’t 
wear a belt because he hasn’t any hips 
—“at least, not enough to influence a 
belt,” is the way Steve puts it. 

Polio knocked Steve off his feet 
when he was nineteen months old. He 
rode into Germantown, Pennsylvania, 
High School in a wheel chair. He 
didn’t want to attend gym class but 
Leopold Zwarg, a gruff teacher who 
trained the Prussian Elite Guard be¬ 
fore World War I, insisted. 

“On the side horse you will mount,” 
Zwarg ordered. Friends boosted 
Steve onto a long leather cylinder 
which bore absolutely no resemblance 
to an equine mid-section. Two pom¬ 
mels—iron hand grips shaped like 
croquet wickets—projected where the 
saddle should have been. Steve 
grabbed them to keep from falling off. 

That was nine years ago. Steve 
uses the pommels for an entirely dif¬ 
ferent purpose now. He grips them 
—flips upward—holds steady with 
rigidly extended legs parallel to the 
ground. The maneuver demands tre¬ 
mendous arm and shoulder strength— 
plus precise timing and co-ordination. 
Steve has both. He remains unbeaten 
in four years of intercollegiate com¬ 
petition. 

“I weigh a big fat 113 pounds now,” 
Steve brags, “and about 70 of those 
pounds must be in my arms and 
shoulders. My legs are pipe cleaners, 
but I can walk on them since I took up 
gym work.” 

Steve takes two hours of daily prac¬ 
tice on the pommels, sandwiched 
around a tough electrical engineering 
major. He rides real horses at home 
in Chestnut Hills, but claims padded 
gymnastic steeds are more dangerous. 
His nose has been broken three times 
in gym falls. 

“It’s fun, though,” Steve says. “Peo¬ 
ple wonder why we get any thrill out 
of tying ourselves in knots on parallel 
bars and side horses. They wonder 
where the competition comes in. Well, 
we’re rated on form, but there’s a Jot 
more to it. For one thing, we fight an 
opponent who never relaxes or lets up 
for a second—gravity. 

“A halfback can stumble and still 
run for first down, but if a gymnast 
loses balance for a split second, he’s 
through. Another thing, it’s the fair¬ 
est sport in the world. There aren’t 
any breaks. Footballs take funny 
bounces now and then, but nobody 
ever repealed the law that governs 
falling bodies.” 

• It happened during the war. The 
Pittsburgh Pirates reached Boston too 
late for batting practice. Johnny Bar¬ 
rett was still buttoning his shirt when 
he ran up to the plate to lead off 
against the Braves’ A1 Javery. 

Barrett doubled. Jim Russell tri¬ 
pled. Elbie Fletcher tripled. Bob El¬ 
liott doubled. Frankie Gustine hit a 
home run. Five pitches. Five hits. 
Five runs. And no batting practice! 

The same thing takes place many 
times every season under less spectac¬ 
ular circumstances. Showers or wet 
grounds curtail pregame drills, but 
the players go on a batting spree. Con¬ 


BY BILL FA 


versely, teams slam the ball all over! 
the park in batting practice, then are 
shut out in the game. No wonder 
fans ask, “What good does it do a bat¬ 
ter to slug those soft straight pitches 
in practice? He has to hit fast balls I 
and curves when the game starts.” 

Eddie Lopat, ace left-hander of the« 
New York Yankees and a hard hitter, 
clears up the batting-practice mystery 
thus: “You smooth out your swing 
against those soft pitches in batting 
practice. You co-ordinate eye, bat and 
ball—and gain some confidence, too. 
Once you get that co-ordination, you 
should be able to follow the break of 
curve balls in the game. But if you 
went out there cold and flailed away 
at curves in practice, you might never 
get that co-ordination in your swing— 
and you’d be worse off when you ran 
up against curves in the game.” 

Getting back to that five-run bar¬ 
rage against Javery, Manager Casey 
Stengel called time when Gustine's 
wallop sailed over the left-field wall. 
He ran up to Phil Masi, the Braves’ 
catcher, and asked, “What’s wrong? 
Doesn’t Javery have his stuff today?” 

“How would I know?” Masi 
snapped. “I haven’t even seen the ball 
yet.” 

• Manuel Ortiz was boxing as an 
amateur around Los Angeles and 
working on truck farms for $1 a day 
in 1937—when Joe Louis was well on 
the way to his first million. Ortiz 
whipped Lou Salica for the bantam¬ 
weight title in 1942—when Louis’ ring 
earnings soared over the $3,000,000 
mark. 

Harold Dade outpointed Ortiz in 
January, 1947, but Manuel regained 
the crown two months later. Then he 
flew to Honolulu and beat Kui Kong 
Young for a $57,000 purse. Next stop: 
Manila. Manuel knocked over Del 
Rosario for another $30,000. 

All the while, Manuel was plowing 
the returns from 100 small-purse 
fights into his truck farm near El Cen¬ 
tro. He bought a large billiard parlor 
and lunchroom in El Centro last Jan¬ 
uary—when Louis’ total earnings 
passed $4,000,000. 

Ortiz revealed recently that he 
might retire in a few months. The 
announcement coincided with a story 
from London which said that Joe 
Louis (fortune depleted and eager to 
make income-tax money) was being 
paid off with 2,600 pairs of ice skates 
for two exhibitions in Sweden. 

Ortiz has no income-tax troubles, 
two thriving businesses, three thriving 
children, a flattened left ear and a 
bulging bank roll estimated at $250,- 
000. Moral: If you save your money, 
live down on the farm and stay away 
from the New York fight leeches, 
you’ll never end up boxing for ice 
skates. 

• Sounds from the fairway: “Now 
you take that Snead—there’s a man 
with a head on his shoulders—or wait 
a minute—is that a head?” 

• Washington observers have a sim¬ 
ple explanation for Governor James 
Folsom of Alabama. The governor is 
following in Happy Chandler’s po¬ 
litical footsteps and hopes to be com¬ 
missioner of baseball someday. 



Hard-hitting Earl Torgeson of the Braves was named Rookie of the Year by 
Boston’s baseball writers. He batted .281 and slugged 16 homers in 1917 
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Q^r( New Experience in fuxuri ous Listening 


. . . Yours only in a New Zenith Chairside 



with the COBRA TONE ARM! 


Above, main illustration— Zenith "Beacon 
Hill" Chair side in richly grained mahogany, 
18th Century design. Electro-Glide; Cobra 
Tone Arm; Silent-Speed INTERMIX Record 
Changer; AM; Zenich-Armstrong FM on 
both bands; international Short Wave; 
Radiorgan Tone Control; built-in Wave- 
magnet and FM antenna; Super-size Concert 
Grind Speaker, $430.* In smaller illustration 
above, the “BEVERLY HILLS’* CHAIR- 
SIDE. Indentical with the "Beacon Hill” 
except for the cabinet, which is blond 
"bisque" mahogany in elegant contemporary 
design. $430.* 


Just imagine yourself in the picture above . .. leaning back, relaxing, 
enjoying the incredible luxury of this radio of the future, ready 
now to astonish and thrill you. 

Without budging from your chair, you can load and play fourteen 
10-inch records, twelve 12-inch, or twelve of both sizes intermixed! 

Without budging from your chair, you can tune, change pro¬ 
grams and adjust volume and tone for AM, FM on both bands, 
and international Short Wavelf 

And just listen to this! With Zenith’s amazing, exclusive Electro- 
Glide feature, you simply touch a button and presto—the entire 


phonograph unit automatically glides up and out for loading. 
Touch the button again—and the entire unit glides smoothly back 
into the cabinet! 

Then Zenith’s exclusive COBRA TONE ARM reproduces your 
records on a Radionic Wave, with tone beauty you’ve never heard 
before. All you do is relax and enjoy. No lid to lift, no step to take, 
it’s a dream of luxurious listening. Experience it today. Get next to 
one of these stunning Zenith Chairside beauties at your Zenith 
dealer’s showroom. 

f Short Wave on "Beacon Hill ” and ’*Beverly Hills " models only. 


At left—Zenith "Mayfair" Chairside in choice 
mahogany, period design. Electro-Glide; Cobra Tone 
Arm; Silent-Speed INTERMIX Record Changer; 

AM; Zenith-Armstrong FM on both bands; 

Radiorgan Tone Control; built-in Wavemagnet 

and FM antenna; 10-inch Concert Grand Speaker; $325.’ 

Zenith Challenges Comparison 1 Your radio dealer 
invites you to compare tone, performance, beauty, 
durability—before you buy any radio. See and hear 
the features exclusive with Zenith and you’ll agree 
—no other compares with a Zenith! Models from 
$26.95 to $675 * 

*!Vest Coast prices slightly higher. 

All prices subject to change without notice. 


RADIO 


30 YEARS OF "KNOW-HOW” IN RADIONICS EXCLUSIVELY 
ALSO MAKERS OF AMERICA’S FINEST HEARING AIDS 

COPYRIGHT 1948 ICNiTM RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 
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“ IF HE PLAYED his cards right, I’d be more than interested. But 
that hair! Looks uncombed, dried out, and—sure enough, loose 
dandruff, too. He’s got Dry Scalp, all right. I’d be a dummy not to 
tell him about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!” 



SAME MAN .. . BUT what a difference! ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic can do 
as much for you. Just use a few drops every day. Your scalp 
feels better . . . your hair looks better . . . stays neatly in place 
all day long. ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or other 
drying ingredients ... is fine with massage before every shampoo. 
It gives double care ... to both scalp and hair . . . and it’s more 
economical than other hair tonics, too. 


Vaseline HAIRTONIC 

TRADE MARK ® 

More bottles sold today than any other hair tonic 



OEORse DE ZAYAS 


KEEP IIP WITH THE WORLD 


BY FREEING FOSTER 


One of the oldest fallacies in the 
United States is the belief that the 
fangs of a snake left imbedded in a 
leather boot contain sufficient venom 
to poison and kill everyone who wears 
it afterward. Actually, venom is 
ejected the instant the fangs strike 
their target, and any amount remain¬ 
ing in them would be too small to be 
dangerous and it would, moreover, 
shortly lose its potency through bac¬ 
terial action. 

One of America’s greatest robber¬ 
ies was the holdup of an armored 
truck that had stopped at the Rubel 
Ice Plant in Brooklyn, at noon on 
August 21, 1934. Within three min¬ 
utes, the seven robbers took 24 bags 
of currency and escaped in two cars 
which they abandoned at a near-by 
point on Gravesend Bay to board 
two waiting powerboats manned by 
three confederates. No shot was fired 
by the gang during the holdup; the 
loot totaled $427,950 in small bills, 
the largest amount of cash ever taken 
by gunmen in this country, and not a 
dollar of it was recovered. By the time 
sufficient evidence had been secured, 
four years later, to indict these crimi¬ 
nals, one had completely disappeared, 
three had died and four were serving 
long sentences for other felonies. 
Thus, only two of the ten men were 
tried and convicted for this crime. 

Since 1931, scientists have con¬ 
structed, sealed and buried eight “time 
vaults,” filled with documents and de¬ 
vices of the 20th century, for the en¬ 
lightenment of civilizations that may 
exist thousands of years from now. 
One vault is in Japan, one is in Siberia, 
three are in England and three in the 
United States—New York City, At¬ 
lanta, Georgia, and Tucson, Arizona. 

During recent years, businesses in 
this country' have suffered such huge 
losses through the theft of tools and 
materials by their employees that to¬ 
day the fidelity insurance carried by 
firms covers 20,000,000' workers, or 
one third of our total labor force. 


After the lottery was introduced , 
this country in 1612, it became 
remained, for nearly three centuries 
major method of raising funds l| 
churches, colleges and the building ( 
public works, and for other purpo.j| 
such as the reimbursement of indiv 
uals for damages caused by fires, 
the peak of their popularity aroul 
1830, when at least 1,000 lotteries wJ 
being held annually, a movemd 
against them started their decline a I 
eventually brought about their ab| 
ishment by a federal law in 1895. 

Pelicans lose their vocal powil 
upon reaching maturity; prayi 
mantes are the only insects that cl 
turn their heads from side to side; a | 
the only animals known to carry foi" 
on journeys are certain species 
pygmy bats which curl their tails ir 
pouches, fill them with insects ail 
feed while in flight.— By Regina] 
Rowland , Jr., New York City. 

Probably no bell had a stranger hi I 
tory than the reproduction of o 
Liberty Bell, made for the Daughte I 
of the American Revolution and e 
hibited at the Chicago World’s Fa 
in 1893. As it contained the metal < 
250,000 pennies contributed by p. 
triotic children, it was to be take 
later on a tour of the United State 
But when the fair closed, the famoi 
six-foot, 6.5-ton bell mysteriously di 
appeared and no trace of it has evt 
been found— By Frank MacCarth m 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

While ordinary photographic least 
cover an angle of 50° and the be: 
wide-angle lenses cover no more tha 
140°, an “extreme wide-angle” len 
developed recently in Germany, has 
range of 210° and, therefore, takes i 
objects on each side and slightly b( 
hind the camera. 


Ten Hollars will be paid for each fact 
ceplod for tills column. Contributions inu i 
be accompanied by their source of Inform, 
tlon. Address Keep Up With the Worb 
Collier's, 250 Park Avp., New York (17 I 
N. Y. This column is copyrighted and ni 
Items may be reproduced without permIssIo|l 
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When you buy a GMC for heavy hauling you get a truck 
that’s heavy duty and all truck . GMC heavy duties have 
big, brawny frames . . . with wide, long, thick-leaved springs 
to match. They have heavy, husky axles and transmissions 
that combine to provide as many as 15 forward speeds 
. . . brakes up to 21 inches diameter . . . heavy disc 
clutches. Engines are powerful valve-in-heads . . . with 
extra heavy Tocco-hardened crankshafts and many other 
durability features. Yes, GMC heavy duties have "what it 
takes” . . . and many are now available for quick delivery. 


me TRUCK OF VALUF 

GASOLINE • DIESEL 


The massive frame, heavy springs and rugged radius 
rod drive of this dump model typify GMC heavy duty 
truck design. GMC heavy duties are built in gross 
weight ratings of 19,000 to 90,000 pounds . . . for 
every type of hauling job. See your GMC dealer. 
































































AUTOMATIC 

TOASTER 


See the General Electric Automatic Toaster at your dealer’s. 

/...TOAST " POPS UP " 
OR "STAYS WARM" INSIDE! 



Toast when you want it! 



If you're ready when your toast is . . . fine! The new 
General Electric Automatic Toaster will pop it up! 
If you’re not—set the control knob, and a special 
built-in device will keep your toast warm. 


Toast as you want it I 


I 

i 



■:i\ 



Again G.E. leaves it up to you. Have your toast your 
way . . . light, medium or dark. Just set the control 
knol) and this G-E wonder does the rest... uniformly - 
. . . from the first slice to the very last! 


A “snap” to clean! 

The Snap-in Crumb Tray whisks in and out. No 
more turning upside down to empty crumbs! Cleans 
in a speedy 10 secondsl No trouble at all! General 
Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 



Toast to your taste —every time! 


GENERAL W ELECTRIC 



THE WEEK'S WORK 


W HETHER the title had any¬ 
thing to do with it we don't 
know, but Arthur Kraft, 
who made the illustration for Ed 
Morgan's Crazy Like a Box Top 
(p. 13), assures us these are his very 
vital statistics. He was born, he says, 
fully matured twenty-six years ago in 
a cave in Kansas, son of a man waging 
singlehanded war against the Sioux 
Indians. He still affects Indian cos¬ 
tume, especially in subwaiys. 

As a child, says he, he spent most 
of his time designing mosaics from 
his father’s collection of scalps, and at 
twelve he developed a new art known 
as painting. He was immediately sent 
to Yale University for lectures and 
parties. He was a great success at the 
latter. 

In 1943 he went off to save democ¬ 
racy, and came back. In the postwar 
world he now wanders about Central 
Park, New York, muttering long pas¬ 
sages from Joyce's Ulysses, occasion¬ 
ally rousing himself long enough to 
paint a picture, a mural, design a ca¬ 
thedral, or compose a symphony—he 
says. His last, arranged for glocken¬ 
spiel, three vacuum cleaners, a plane 
propeller and a recorded chorus of 
crickets, was banned, because the un¬ 
ion stated it put nonrecording crick¬ 
ets out of work. 

As a hobby he builds bird nests, 
and once built one large enough for 
himself but refused to sleep in it when 
a friend told him he was not a bird. 

“I'm part man, part rum, part gin¬ 
ger ale, and a dash of bitters,” ex¬ 
plains Mr. Kraft, who is obviously no 
cuckoo. 


P AUL SCHUBERT, writing about 
How America Will Defend Her¬ 
self (p. 16), is a well-known author 
and commentator on military affairs. 
A New Yorker by birth, forty-nine 
and Annapolis '20, he served on the 
battleship Texas and the light cruiser 
Concord before resigning from the 
Navy in 1924 to write. 

He lived and traveled extensively in 
Europe from '30-'38, returning to do 
over 1,500 broadcasts on the progress 
of the late war. Since then he’s trav¬ 
eled over 50,000 miles, visiting every 
one of the 48 states, renewing ac¬ 
quaintance with Uncle Sam, and look¬ 
ing over the postwar world. He lives 
in Wilton, Connecticut, jogs four to 
five miles a day to keep,in shape, likes 
to play duets with his neighbor, Col¬ 
lier’s Fiction Editor Kenneth Littauer. 
Mr. Schubert plays the piano accor¬ 
dion. 


D EBUTING fictionally in Collier's 
this week with a ghost story (The 
Storm, p. 14), Captain Laurence 
Critchell is from Illinois and grew up 
in France. Captain Critchell was a 
foreign correspondent before fighting 
his way up from private to captain 
in the war, and, as a paratrooper, 
through the invasions of Normandy, 
Holland, the siege of Bastogne and 
the occupation of Berchtesgaden. He's 
thirty, authored Four Stars of Hell, 


a story of the air-borne, goll 
O. Henry Memorial Award fo 
Flesh and Blood and has two son 
Captain Critchell is now on a| 
duty as a reserve officer, was assil 
to the Army Secretariat in Wasll 
ton for three years, before ree f 
moving to Yokohama. 

' “The idea of writing a ghost st<| 
says Captain Critchell, “dates 
stormy night in California. I ha<| 
ways wanted to write one. 
brother, an ex-bomber and a fine 
baritone, sang a haunting sond 
Schubert called Der DoppelgangJ 
The Double. When he translated! 
words for me, I did what Thackf 
was supposed to have done whei! 
thought of the title for Vanity Fa;I 
jumped up and ran around the rol 
cock-a-doodling. I had my stoil 
or I thought I did. I bad stiff 
write it.” 


R UBE ALLYN, who profiles 
. tarpon in Silver Scrapper (p. 
has always wanted to be 100 per 
fisherman, but has had his pJ 
thwarted by having to eat. At tw i 
he was an accomplished fisherrr 
but brooded about school and hav 
to assist his dad, Rube, Sr., in gett 1 
out the Sarasota Sun. “The Sun 
founded by my dad, on a long d 
over the best trout hole on the Flor 
west coast, and the type cases w 
happily placed near a window whei 
could hang out a fishing line wr 
sticking type,” says Rube, Jr. “But , 
best trout hole was under the editc 
desk, my father always said. 

“Father's society page read so mi 
like a fishing column that he trai 
off the paper and retired while I bar 
stormed the nation for 20 years, see 
ing printer’s jobs with short hours a 
fishing poles with long fish. 

“I was finally discovered behind 
linotype machine of the St. Petersb 
Times, fished out and stuffed behind 
desk labeled Fishing Editor, where 
have only escaped for the four yea 
of war. I sailed in the mechanical fis 
the submarines. We based at Mi 
way.” 




\ 


>; 


This week's cover: Leaping Tarpo 
Dave Peskin, assigned to bring ba< 
a tarpon story (Silver Scrapper) and 
cover, sat in a rented boat off St. P 
tersburg, Florida, with his color a- 
tion equipment, waiting for a pair < 
patient deep-sea fishers—the Bob La 
sings of St. Pete—to produce a photc 
graphic strike for him. Early in tfc 
season, the tarpons were biting infn 
quently—and only at feeding time- 
after dusk. 

On the ninth day, when all seeme 
hopeless, Bob Lassing yelled, wakin 
Peskin, who was relaxing with a cam 
era on his chest. 

The great fish struck, leapei 
three times, while Lassing obliging! 
“horsed” it into a camera angle 


! : 




close to Peskin’s boat as possible 
From a worm’s-eye low angle, Peskii 
got one of the most amazing fish pi: 
of many a year. . . . Ted Shane 
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B.V.D. ^Ruggers Shirt. 

The famous all-purpose shirt with 
style and comfort in every stitch. 
Goes everywhere, smartly, for 
its double purpose collar is correct 
with or without a tie! 


B.V. D. Walking Short. 

Plenty of log freedom in these smartly 
tailored walking shorts with big roomy 
pockets. The new favorites for walking, 
for sports, for loafing on the lawn! 


t Here's *”B.V. D." riding herd on the 
Imartest round-up of sportswear ever 
corralled. For summer sportsmen 
* and leisure-lovers too, here's range 
^ictionwear that's famous for freedom, 
fit, fabric and fashion. Men know 
B.V.D. is the brand that banished 
bunching, crawling, and cramping, 
vlan alive, hit the trail to your dealer 
today for colorful B.V.D. shirts, 
shorts, and swim trunks. 


Kollyw-ood *Rogue Shirt. 

Roomy, relaxing, tailored for comfort 
in fine fabrics. Wear it in or out 
of your trousers—it's buttonless, 
botherless —bravo! 


B.V. D. Boxer Swim Trunks. 

You're slim and trim in water-repellent 
*Sea Satin swim trunks by B.V. D„ 
with built-in support and breathe-easy 
elastic waistband. Wear it with 
colorful, matching B.V. D. Basque Shirts. 

'Next to myself I like 'B.V.D.' best!" 


BRAND 
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This bronze shield is proudly 
displayed by more lhan 4000 
fine jewelers, coos/ /o coos/ 






In fine gold filled cases— $3 9.75 to SS9.50 

(with bracelets, slightly higher) 
In cases of 14K go/d—$59.50 fo $71.50 
Illustrated: A — "Director", $59.50; 

B-"Milady", $<55; C-"Tw/so", brace/ef, $69.50; 
t> —"Gretna", $59.50. 

Prices include Federal tax 


--v'-Vi'--. 




2)idfonaiUdAed mmftamm/ u>a/c& fos Aotwsed 

A hundred and one superiorities of construction and 
finish are in-built into Wittnauer watches by Longines- 
Wittnauer, famous for fine watchmaking since 1866 . The 
Wittnauer watches now at your jeweler s are outstand¬ 
ing for beauty, accuracy, long life and exceptional value. 

For style folder on Witlnauer watches, write Longinet-Wittnouer Watch Co., Inc., 580 5th Ave., N. Y. 19 















because . . But she had yet to have 
her first taste of victory. 

She will get it. The more she tries 
the better she will become, and some¬ 
day an electric toaster or a vacuum 
cleaner will be hers for free. Her hus¬ 
band theorizes, quite naively, that a 
single triumph will then have satisfied 
her and she will go back to the 
kitchen. He’s wrong and if he'd ever 
tried to fold up a fly rod after the first 
strike he’d know it. The toaster will 
only whip her into still more vigorous 
attempts at rhyming, with a mink coat 
or a supersonic sedan in rosy pros¬ 
pect. 

Commercialized contests are Amer¬ 
ica's answer to the Irish Sweepstakes. 
We’re nuts about them and getting 
nuttier. If our gambling instincts have 
been stunted by the fact that lotteries 
are against the law, we have devel¬ 
oped a “something-for-almost-noth- 
ing” complex that makes us respond 
frenziedly to the challenge of naming 
an advertiser’s bull calf and carting 
off the $7,500 first prize. 

Purchase of the manufacturer’s 
product as a condition of entry (not 
always required) becomes an expres¬ 
sion of sportsmanship and another 
practically painless way to spend loose 
change. It’s hardly a gamble. Even 
if you don't hit the jack pot you've 
still got the can of split-pea soup. Via 
this foolproof formula, contesting has 
become a big-business enterprise on 
its own, involving millions of dollars, 
(Continued on page 50,) 


T^VOT long ago an insurance 
salesman from Fort Worth, 
Texas, nobly trying to shore 
up the crumbling foundations of what 
had once been a good solid Ameri¬ 
can home, wrote to a national con¬ 
test-judging concern to inquire what 
the chances were of his wife's win¬ 
ning a prize. He was too proud to 
admit it but the poor man was starv¬ 
ing to death while the little woman 
searched her soul and the dictionary 
for the last line of a limerick which 
would corral that 155-piece, nonchip¬ 
ping dinner set to serve him his meals 
on. 

“Box-top crazy,” he called her. 

Figures are at hand to prove that 
this affliction threatens to invade al¬ 
most every household in the republic. 
The symptoms the Texan described 
were typical. Originally, he explained, 
his helpmeet's only failing had been 
a tendency to write verse, innocent 
and noncommercial. 

Then things changed. A slight glass¬ 
iness developed about the eyes. She 
subscribed to a kind of form chart 
that showed how to win, place and 
show for Sudsies or Little Cannibal 
kennel ration. Her conversation be¬ 
gan to come in spurts of 25 words or 
less, lyrically extolling a new kind of 
condensed milk or synthetic motor 
oil. She ordered the groceries in iam¬ 
bic pentameter, traded her recipe 
book for Roget’s Thesaurus and spent 
the day filling out entry blanks begin¬ 
ning, “I like Brawny Breakfast Food 
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CRAZY 

LIKE A BOX TOP 

BY EDWARD P. MORGAN 

DRAWING BY ARTHUR KRAFT 


Built on slogans as bad as “Refrijellicious Fruit- 
rio,” the commercial contests have become big 
business. People are making their living at slogan 
slinging. Correspondence schools for would-be 
winners have sprung up. Huge concerns stage 
and judge nearly all the major guessing games 
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It took Matthews a long time to learn the 
first lesson—the next one was even harder 


W HEN ex-Sergeant Matthews 
turned his cycle along the 
Oxford road toward East 
Ilsley on the last stretch of his journey 
from America, there was only a sin¬ 
gle red glimmering of light to the 
west, where the sun had died. Around 
him in the sky were the shattered, blue 
ruins of clouds, which the wind from 
the Channel had twisted all day and 
which now, with the approach of 
nightfall, deepened swiftly to black. 
Under this sky the grainfields of the 
Berkshire countryside were livid and 
the road a narrow river of darkness 
ahead. He shuddered a little. Though 
it had been three years since he had 
come this way, the tumult in the sky 
and the loud roaring of the wind in the 
trees recalled so vividly the night dur¬ 
ing the war when he had said goodby 
that for a moment the two occasions 
were indistinguishable in his mind. 

He was a young man about twenty- 
four years old. His features were thin 
and his eyes prominent; he looked 
neither to the left nor to the right as 
he pedaled. Tied to the handle of his 
bicycle was a parcel done up in twine 
and paper: this was his only luggage. 
Though bareheaded, he wore a heavy 
leather flight jacket and a scarf drawn 
tightly around his neck to keep him 
warm. His hands were mottled with 
the cold. The way in which he took 
the hills without slackening his pace 
showed that he was driving himself, 
as though to get indoors before the 
nightfall; yet there was something so 
disturbed and inward-looking in his 
expression, that a few passers-by who 
were abroad that evening turned to 
stare at him. 

On the outskirts of East Ilsley, 
where the road was sheltered from 
the wind by an ancient stone building, 
he dismounted to light a cigarette. He 
looked about him with dismay when 
he found he had no matches. The 
mean little street had been slicked and 
emptied by the storm. There was not 
a living being visible anywhere. He 
turned to go—and then started almost 
violently as he noticed a man stand¬ 
ing quietly in the black frame of a 
doorway. 

There was a long pause. “Got a 
light?" Matthews asked harshly. 

“Aye," said the figure, still not mov¬ 
ing. 

Matthews approached. In order to 
keep the flame burning in the wind, he 
had to stand up within the doorway. 
“Have one?" he asked. 

“Aye." 

The matchlight, shadowed by 
cupped hands, illuminated an old 
man, his face attenuated and drawn. 




“American," said the man slowly, 
exhaling the smoke between thin lips. 
He looked at the cigarette. “No more 
of these now. Not any more." As 
Matthews stepped down from the 
doorway: “Here in the war?" 

“Yes." Matthews hesitated. Then 
he asked, “Are the Cruikshanks still 
here?" 

“Them at the Littlecote?" 

“Yes." 

“The old man's dead. His woman’s 
gone—Manchester, they say." 

“And the girls?" 

“Aye, the girls." The old man 
turned the cigarette over in his fingers. 
“The bad ’un’s here—her that had the 
baby. She went away for a while, but 
she came back. There weren’t no use 
to hide it. Brought the baby with 
her—" 

Matthews had been listening in¬ 
tently to this. “Is she alone, then?" he 
asked. “Where’s her sister?" 

Instead of answering, the old man 
peered at Matthews shrewdly. “You 
wouldn’t be the one—?’’ 

“Skip it," said Matthews abruptly. 
He walked his wheel into the village. 

T HE house was situated on a lonely 
road at a little distance from the 
last buildings of the village, its en¬ 
trance out of sight in a garden at the 
rear. In front of it the road climbed 
gently away from the town through a 
corridor of trees. A low building, 
abandoned years before and falling 
into decay, was silhouetted blackly at 
the summit of the rise. As Matthews 
stood at the garden gate, he looked 
for a moment in that direction. 

In the small rose garden behind the 
house a bare apple tree groped against 
a sky alive with stormy motion. The 
gate creaked behind him, was silent, 
creaked again. Matthews lifted the 
knocker. 

The woman who opened the door 
was a tall, large-boned person of about 
thirty-two. Her features were gaunt, 
her high cheekbones prominent, her 
eyes dark. She peered out at him. 

“It’s Matthews, Elizabeth," said 
Matthews tonelessly. 

For a long time there was silence. 
“Why did you come back?" she de¬ 
manded at last: 

“I want to see Laura." 

“Laura is married." 

The young man trembled suddenly; 
for an instant it seemed as if he might 
fall. Behind and all around him the 
storm twisted the garden: as he took a 
step back into it, a second woman, 
smaller than Elizabeth, came into the 
hallway behind. 

“Who is it?" she asked. 


Elizabeth’s shoulders half dropped. 
She turned slightly, for the other to 
see. “It's Matthews." 

This time the silence lasted so long 
that they could hear a clock ticking 
in the house. 

“What does he want?" asked the 
other, her voice very low. 

“It's all right, Laura," Matthews in¬ 
terrupted dejectedly. “I’m going." 

As he started to turn away, how¬ 
ever, Laura came up to the door. 
“Come in, Matthews," she said gently. 

The younger woman was about 
twenty-six years old. Her features 
were softer than Elizabeth’s and her 
lips were more generously formed. In 
her eyes Matthews saw a sadness, a 
resignation, which made him step for¬ 
ward involuntarily, as though to take 
her in his arms. But she shook her 
head; and for a moment they regarded 
each other in silence. 

“You’ve changed, Matthews," she 
said at last. “You’re older." 

“Yes." 

“Have you been happy?" 

“1 came back." 

“I’m sorry you did. It would have 
been easier if—" She paused. “Writ¬ 
ing might have saved you— 

“i don’t want to save myself any¬ 
thing!" he put in fiercely. 

“Close the door, will you, Beth?" 
said Laura. She passed her hand back 
across her hair distractedly. She, too, 
was trembling. 

The hailway into which Matthews 
had entered was illuminated by an 
amber ceiling light and by a tasseled 
lamp on the dark wood sideboard. 
There was a small brown mezzotint 
of a Dutch canal scene on the wall 
above the sideboard and an umbrella 
rack beside the door. In the back¬ 
ground was a narrow flight of steps 
which angled sharply to reach the sec¬ 
ond floor. A child’s plaything lay on 
one of the steps. 

In the quiet, footsteps were de¬ 
scending the stairs. A moment later a 
man came into the hall. He was a per¬ 
son of medium build with an oval 
face and a small mustache. He looked 
at them with a cheerful, rather quizzi¬ 
cal expression. 

Elizabeth spoke before the others. 
“Storrs, this is Sergeant Matthews. He 
was a friend of mine during the war. 
An American." To Matthews, she 
said, “This is Laura’s husband." 

“1 say!" Storrs advanced on Mat¬ 
thews with outstretched hand. “You 
fellows are scarce around here now!" 
As they shook hands, he said, “Don’t 
let him just stand there, you two. 
Good Lord, the man’s freezing! 
Laura, how about some tea? Or would 


you all like something stronger-B 
whisky?" t 

“Whisky," said Elizabeth dryly. 
“You too, Laura?" I 

Laura had been gazing so intentlB 
at Matthews that she started when hM 
husband addressed her. “Yes, pleaseB 
“Laura and 1 were ready to turn inB 
said the man, rubbing his hands tel 
gether briskly. “We’ll just have a drinl 
and then leave you and Beth to talk.l 
“That’s all right," said Matthew* 
his eyes on the child's toy. 

“D’you have a place to stay?" 1 
“I’ll be going back to Newbury." I 
“You can’t possibly do that in all 
this storm. You stay here. We’ll fbl 
you up." 

T HE living room was a pleas! 

ant, low-ceilinged chamber, illul 
minated by the same amber light al 
the hall. Matthews put down the pack I 
age that he had carried and gave hil 
flight jacket to Laura. As she carried ii 
back to the hall, Elizabeth seated her-l 
self on the worn brown couch by thel 
piano and regarded Matthews impas-l 
sively. He warmed his hands at the] 
fire, looking about him with a kind of 
hungry wonder. Storrs disappeared. 

“Do you still play?" Matthews] 
asked her, nodding at the piano. 

“For myself." 

“You gave up your singing?" 

“I’m married now, you know." She 
spoke indifferently, as though hei 
singing had been a matter of no con¬ 
sequence. 

“Where is your husband?" 

“In Edinburgh. Like you, I’m only 
visiting." 

A coldness, an unveiled contempt in 
Elizabeth's tone of voice made Mat¬ 
thews, who had seated himself across 
the room from her, lowei his eyes. 
Laura returned and in a few moments 
her husband came back with a tray. 

“Sergeant Matthews used to come 
here evenings in the war," Elizabeth 
explained to Storrs. “His unit was at 
Hempstead Marshall—Lady Craven’s 
old place. He used to play chess with 
Father a great deal—’’ 

“I never w'on," Matthews qualified 
with a thin smile. 

Elizabeth glanced at him without 
cordiality and went on: “He was in on 
the Normandy rumpus. Afterward 
he came back here for three months 
and then disappeared again. The next 
we knew, his unit was in Holland. 
And that was the last we ever heard of 
him. He never wrote. For all we 
knew, he was dead." 

Elizabeth's voice was so hard, and 
her meaning so plain, that Laura 
(Continued on page 70J 




















































tf wu corner again, we »'>it fight it with 
bases far removed from the UtS. Here 
paratroopers of the 82d Airborne Division 
eoplepe ift “Operation Snowdrop’" to learn 
how men and equipment faro in bitter cold 
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BY PAUL SCHUBERT 
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We don’t want America to be a battleground if war is forced on us; we must 
carry the fight to the enemy. A noted military writer tells how it will be done 
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H OW ready are we for trou¬ 
ble? What’s the state of our 
defenses? Apart from our 
own strength, can we expect any help, 
in a jam, from other countries? Back 
in 1945, when the fighting stopped, 
we were a member of history’s great¬ 
est alliance. But today, shockingly 
enough, we discover that although we 
have planned to spend roughly $11,- 
000,000,000 for armed strength in 
1948, our experts say this will give us 
practically nothing in the way of ac¬ 
tual combat readiness. 

The military men inform us, how¬ 
ever, that by spending another esti¬ 
mated $4,000,000,000 for men and 
equipment, and by starting up the 
draft plus Universal Military Train¬ 
ing, we can buy a real combat outfit 
tough enough to give us quick protec¬ 
tion in the event of an emergency. 
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But we are not now at war. Con¬ 
sidering the peacetime security which 
we need, the question is: Will a $15,- 
000,000,000 peacetime plan, once we 
get it set up, represent a really de¬ 
pendable, three-dimensional land-sea- 
and-air force strong enough to keep 
us safe from aggression? Is there any 
strength short of total mobilization, 
that really spells American safety? 
How strong do we have to be to call 
ourselves ‘‘secure”? 

The answer to all these questions is 
a very simple one. We need the power 
to set up something that might be 
called a “temporary empire,” but an 
empire strictly in the modern defen¬ 
sive sense. That requires some ex¬ 
plaining, starting back in 1945. At the 
end of the war, we believed the United 
Nations Organization, set up a short 
time previously, could be made to 
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work. We were so sure this could be 
done that we demobilized in a mad 
helter-skelter to “get the boys home” 
regardless of national security in a 
war-ravaged world. Three years later 
in 1948, the United Nations doesn’t 
look like such a good bet as a peace- 
enforcement agency. America dis¬ 
covers now that American defense is 
exclusively in American hands. Pretty 
naked hands, at the moment—but 
competent, for all that. 

We're on our own, and what are we 
going to do about it? 

The first thing we have got to real¬ 
ize is that we are up against an en¬ 
tirely new world military situation, 
caused by the revolution in warfare. 
You hear lots of talk about the 
A-bomb, rockets, push-button war¬ 
fare, Buck Rogers blitzes, the destruc¬ 
tion of whole cities by robots launched 
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from the other side of the world. To¬ 
day’s new weapons, like the A-bomb 
and the rocket, have already begun to 
affect warfare, but the revolution we 
are up against is something quite dif¬ 
ferent—something that is already an 
accomplished fact. 

Recall, please, a little recent his¬ 
tory. Do you remember Singapore? 
In 1941, Singapore was a fortress, said 
to be impregnable, held by the British 
as a key point in British Empire se¬ 
curity. From our American point of 
view, Singapore in British hands was 
a guarantee that our fleet could oper¬ 
ate in the far western Pacific, since 
the British would make Singapore 
available to us as a “base”—a secure 
place where our ships could get re¬ 
pairs, food and fuel. 

In spite of all its defenses, Singa¬ 
pore was knocked over by the Japa- 
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se with surprising ease early in 
^ 42 . 

Do you remember Manila, Cor¬ 
ridor and Bataan? Do you remem- 
er the Maginot line? 

All these events of recent military 
fistory have one thing in common. 
J hey deal with the capture of “im¬ 
pregnable" defensive positions. Most 
|f the positions were captured by 
iree-dimensional land-sea-and-air in- 
|asion forces sent overseas from dis- 
jnt lands. 

In every instance, the invasion 
lorces struck first at weak spots, later 
*.t the fortified strong point. 

Pre-Invasion Victories 


But that isn’t all. The war saw still 
^ther “invasions" in which the enemy 
^as knocked out before any of our 
troops touched his soil. The first of 
these was at Pantelleria Island in the 
STediterranean just before the inva- 
lon of Sicily, when the Italian gard¬ 
en on this tiny island surrendered 
Without resistance after heavy bom¬ 
bardment. The most striking was the 
capture of Japan’s home islands. 

lere we planned a great invasion. 
I But before this assault ever took 
Iplace, we applied such pressure of 
lair bombardment, sea blockade, de¬ 
struction of cities, closing of harbors, 
sinking of shipping, smashing of fac¬ 
tories, that Japan’s war potential was 
shot to nothing. The Japanese sur- 
| rendered. 

All this adds up to the revolution 
(n warfare—this ability to strike the 
1 enemy from very long range, with a 
great variety of attacks by land, sea 
and air, in a co-ordinated assault that 
smashes his prepared forts, his ar¬ 
mies, his factories, his cities, his air 
forces, his fleets ... a campaign that 
knocks over his entire structure of 
war, from his outermost defenses to 
his inmost citadels. That’s the new 
warfare. The Germans called it Total 
War—but they were amateurs at it. 

The Japan that we beat was an 
island empire. Japan bad set up such 
a far-reaching, strong military struc¬ 
ture that many experts felt the Pacific 
war would go on for ten years—that 
Japan was perhaps permanently es¬ 
tablished as the dominant Pacific 
power. 

What is an empire? Dictionaries 
call it “a union of states governed by 
an emperor." In modern terms, an 
empire is intended to be a foolproof, 
self-sustaining, economic and military 
structure, spread out over the world 


in such a way that it can control the 
peace and security of its own area in 
its own interest, and can withstand 
any attack by military or commercial 
invaders. 

The best modern example, perhaps, 
was the British Empire "on which the 
sun never sets,’’ envy alike of the Ger¬ 
mans and the Japanese—a trading 
empire whose military strength was 
long used to prevent war and put 
down insurrection in the interest of 
commerce and production. For more 
than a century Britain was willing to 
spend money to prevent war, or to 
help end a war, as a good investment 
for trading Britons. All the world 
benefited to some extent by this 
Pax Britannica —but the two wars for 
European and Pacific domination 
have left Britain pretty well exhausted 
. . . and besides that, have played hob 
with the old idea of empire through 
holding military strong points. 

Who wants an empire, today? The 
old kind, that is. Here in America, 
we have never had an empire. Our 
strength lies in our home territory. 
We trade overseas. We send our ships 
to all parts of the world. We have 
always kept a navy to protect our 
shipping—but‘beyond that we have 
been content to share the protection 
of the British Empire which did much 
of the job of policing and patrolling 
most of the world’s seas. 

The closest we have ever come to 
old-fashioned empire was in the Pa¬ 
cific, where we flew our flag over the 
Philippines and Hawaii, and Samoa, 
Guam, Wake and a few other pin 
points of land, plus Alaska and the 
Aleutians. It wasn't much of an em¬ 
pire, as empires go. 

Military men said, before 1941, 
that we could never fight a Pacific 
war against Japan without an empire. 
If we lost our own positions, we 
would be forced to rely upon British 
positions. If the British lost their po¬ 
sitions, we would both be doomed to 
defeat because we would have no 
bases, within striking distance of the 
enemy. 

Then, at the outbreak of the war 
against Japan, we did lose virtually all 
our Pacific bases west of Hawaii, and 
the British, Dutch and French lost all 
of theirs from Burma to Rabaul. . . . 

And still we beat Japan. We beat 
Japan by taking and using new bases 
as we needed them, by setting up a 
“temporary" wartime empire—an 
American empire created to meet the 
situation and torn down again when 
the war was over. 


This is one of history’s great.facts. 
The permanent Japanese Empire was 
beaten by a temporary American Em¬ 
pire. Japan's military structure, 
maintained at great cost in the belief 
that it meant security, was knocked 
over by a fluid, expansive, three-di¬ 
mensional American land-sea-and-air 
power which moved outward from 
home territory at will, set up operat¬ 
ing bases as it needed them—and then 
abandoned its temporary empire after 
it had won its military victory. 

We can’t claim credit for inventing 
this kind of warfare—the warfare of 
amphibious invasion, long-range air 
and sea bombardment, giant overseas 
bases for strategic air forces and stra¬ 
tegic sea forces—but we certainly 
mastered the technique. We devel¬ 
oped it because we had to—the alter¬ 
native was to accept defeat. And the 
British, bounced out of Europe, out of 
the Far East, out of parts of North 
Africa, shared the development. 

There you have it. Thanks to Brit¬ 
ish and American resourcefulness, the 
new warfare can be fought without 
permanent empire, without perma¬ 
nent overseas bases in the old sense. 
It can go anywhere, do anything, take 
anything, win a war and come home 
again. But—it can only be fought by 
great industrial nations who operate 
large air forces, great fleets of ships, 
great quantities of mechanized arms, 
and who have lots of man power. 

An Adequate Security Plan 

This conception of warfare lies be¬ 
hind the SI 5,000,000,000 plan of se¬ 
curity which our military men feel is 
adequate to protect us from anything 
that can happen, including the out¬ 
break of war with Russia, 

Consider the problem that faces us 
if we go to war. Our first, and most 
vital, consideration is the security of 
our homeland—our cities, our facto¬ 
ries. our oil fields and harbors and 
transportation system—above all, our 
citizens. 

Up to now we have always thought 
we could protect ourselves by setting 
up defenses here at home. We have 
forts guarding our coasts, the Navy 
offshore, antiaircraft batteries around 
our cities, the Air Force dotting the 
country with fighter groups ready to 
intercept enemy aircraft, plus radar 
warning systems and ground control. 

We have kept a small peacetime 
Army, a skeleton Air Force, a partly 
manned Navy with two thirds of its 
combat ships in moth balls. We spend 


some $11,000,000,000 a year, suppos¬ 
edly to be “ready" to defend us here 
at home. 

But this situation is tragically weak 
in two respects. First, if we do go 
to war, we can use only a minute 
part of our Army, Navy and Air per¬ 
sonnel strength for actual fighting, 
since most of our peacetime mili¬ 
tary man power must be put to work 
when war starts, training and equip¬ 
ping our draftees. 

Second, it is no longer possible to 
defend this country adequately by 
planning to fight here at home. If we 
let the enemy bring the war to us, we 
invite disaster. We can only fight as 
long as we keep our factories, our har¬ 
bors, our transportation, our cities 
alive and operating. We must keep 
the war away from home and fight it 
over the enemy's country—or at some 
place in between. 

There is only one way we can keep 
our country from being the battle¬ 
ground. We must be able to control 
every place within a circle of approxi¬ 
mately 2,000 miles radius from our 
vital points—above all, our defense- 
plant areas—every place from which 
the enemy can launch effective attack 
against us by land, sea or air. 

The distance will get greater as time 
goes on.. But we are thinking about 
the situation today, and at the mo¬ 
ment our top military men put the 
2,000-mile radius as our safety zone. 

This does not mean that we have to 
set up a huge string of distant defenses 
in a complete circle around us. That 
would spread our strength out too 
thin. The Japanese tried to do that 
when they spread out into the islands 
of the Pacific in 1942—and all they 
did was to create weak outposts that 
couldn’t be supplied, and which we 
knocked off one by one. 

No, what we have to do is move 
outward in such a way as to block 
enemy moves. 

There aren’t so many places from 
which Russia can strike us. We are 
still pretty securely protected by geog¬ 
raphy. Alaska, Greenland, parts of 
Canada, islands in the Atlantic, per¬ 
haps some of the territory to the south 
of us—thinly settled country which 
might be converted to the uses of the 
new kind of warfare. Those are the 
areas that must be kept out of Rus¬ 
sian hands. 

You see, if Russia could set up a 
temporary empire around us, as we 
set up a temporary empire around 
Japan, all of us could be in for plenty 
(Continued on page 64J 


A medical officer treats G.I.s of the 15th Infantry during exposure tests con¬ 
ducted by Task Force Williwaw in the penetrating cold of Adak, Alaska 
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At Ladd Field, Alaska, Army Ground Force troops sal¬ 
vage a piece of mobile equipment from a hole in the snow 
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FOR BUSINESS REASONS 


BY ROBERT CARSON 


Presenting the romantic case of Miss Fay Brooks, who did some 
remarkably effective baby sitting, with nary a baby to sit for 


I N WEST Los Angeles, at a place popularly known as 
The Ready Room, a bunch of the girls were whooping 
it up. The shades of night were falling, and the girls 
were drinking tea and eating cookies and waiting for worried 
parents to call. As a local service, the Students’ League of the 
University ran a sitters' bureau, and at eventide married peo¬ 
ple with both social engagements and children often hollered 
for help. The Ready Room, long and bare, was filled by 
chairs with large right arms suitable for writing or study, 
and run on a basis of strict rotation unless the sitter was re¬ 
quested by name. 

An urbane elderly lady, Mrs. Amelia Fish, ran the whole 
works from a desk that bore a telephone, smelling salts, an 
old I. Magnin hat, a map of Westwood and vicinity, and a 
green morocco diary which was full of priceless information. 
Penciled largely on the wall behind her was the telephone 
number of the Los Angeles Police Department. 

The girl with.the highest priority this evening was a beau¬ 
tiful red-haired kid named Fay Brooks. She was eighteen 
years old, was a junior, and broke. While she ate peanut 
crunch, she read Spengler's Decline of the West. 

The telephone rang. Mrs. Fish asked questions and scrib¬ 
bled in the green book. She hung up and, frowning slightly, 
consulted a telephone book and the city directory. “Fay,” 
she said. 

Closing a gloomy page of prose, Fay rose and walked 
over to her desk. 

“Ten sixty Los Altos Road,” Mrs. Fish said. “That's only 
a couple of miles north of here. You can take the Fairborne 
Avenue bus to Sierra Blanca Road, and then you walk two 
blocks east. Mr. Spike Harrison.” 

“Who?” 

Mrs. Fish frowned again. “I asked him to give me his ini¬ 
tials, but he said everyone called him Spike. He sounded 
cultivated—almost like a Harvard man. 1 think it's all right. 
At any rate, all you have to do is shriek very loudly and run 
down the middle of the road—they have a private alarm 
system up there.” 

“How many and how old?” 

“One. Three.” 

“Gee, that’s wonderful,” Fay said. “No formula or 
didies. Maybe he, she or it will sleep the whole time. When 
do I go?” 

“Right away—uh—Spike said.” Mrs. Fish appeared to 
have difficulty unscrambling her brow. “Better ring me after 
the people leave—I'll ask the radio cops to drift by.” 

“What is this?” 

“Nothing, nothing,” Mrs. Fish said doubtfully. “Only, 
he said that he'd just heard of our service, and that he be¬ 
lieved a sitter would be a big improvement over their previ¬ 
ous practice.” 

“What was their previous practice?” Fay asked. 

“Their previous practice,” Mrs. Fish said, “was to leave 
the boy alone and let him scratch on the doors and howl.” 

Fay was not a girl who worried. Leaving The Ready 
Room, she bought a package of licorice and drank a Coke 
at a drugstore, rode the Fairborne Avenue bus to Sierra 
Blanca Road, and walked two blocks east. Ten sixty was a 
small, rambling, rather shaggy gray house of mixed parent¬ 
age. It didn’t seem sinister. She rang the doorbell. 

A tall, preoccupied, thin young man in a dinner jacket 
opened the door. He had unruly hair and an essentially kind 
expression, but he was plainly annoyed at the interruption. 
“What can I do for you?” he said. 

“I’m the sitter from the league,” Fay said. 

“Oh,” Spike Harrison said. “Come right in.” 

He led her to the living room, which was larger than the 
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outside of the house suggested, and done charmingly with 
chintzes and a split-brick fireplace. 

“Nice of you to come by,” he said. “Sit down. Will you 
have a drink?” 

“I don't drink.” 

“Is that so?” Spike absently passed a hand through his 
disordered hair and looked at his watch. “I’ll be gone quite 
a while. You’ll want something to read, won't you? Do you 
care for magazines, or would—” 

“I have a book with me,” Fay said. 

“Oh, yes. Big one, isn't it? What’s it called?” 

“Spengler’s Decline of the West.” 

“Who wrote it?” Spike asked politely. 

“Spengler,” Fay said. “Where's the kid?” 

“Kid?” Spike said. “Oh, you mean Burdette. He’s out¬ 
side. I'll bring him in in a minute. Just make yourself com¬ 
fortable.” 

Fay sat on the edge of a chair and regarded Spike nar¬ 
rowly. He apparently remembered something urgent and 
disappeared for ten minutes, reappearing with a coat and 
hat on and accompanied by a large German shepherd dog. 
The latter licked Fay's hands and wagged his tail energeti¬ 
cally, after which he sat down and scratched himself. 

'That's Burdette,” Spike said. “I hope you'll like each 
other. Later on you might let him out in the back yard and 
give him a drink of water. He’s perfectly harmless—” 

“Wait a minute,” Fay said. “Is Burdette—” 

“Yes, that's right.” 

“I never heard of such a thing.” 

“He's a strange dog,” Spike said. “Hates to be alone. 
Loves people. I only keep a day maid, and the neighbors 
have complained about his howling. All my doors have had 
to be refinished. You’ll be a godsend, Miss—Miss— 

“Miss Brooks.” 

“If he gets restless or uneasy, throw his ball for him. He 
also enjoys having his ears scratched, right at the base. He'll 
try to coax you into letting him sit in your lap, but don’t do 
it—he weighs eighty pounds. Good night, Miss Brooks.” 

“Good night,” Fay said. “It’s your money.” 

S HE read Spengler awhile. She ate the licorice. Then, after 
the manner of all sitters, she inspected the house. It had 
two bedrooms tastefully arranged, a pleasant book-lined 
study, and a minute dining room with French scenic paper 
on the walls. The maid's room at the rear of the house had 
been converted to an architect’s workshop and was full of 
drafting equipment and blueprints. 

But nowhere could Fay find evidence of a feminine resi¬ 
dent, though Mrs. Fish had distinctly mentioned “their” 
previous practices. Baffled, she returned to the living room, 
found an apple and ate it, and dozed off. . . . 

A monotonous bouncing sound awakened her. Burdette 
had found his ball and was ready for a little recreation. Play¬ 
ing ball with him wasn’t exactly fascinating. She threw it, he 
chased it and brought it back to her, and she threw it again. 
Yet the game never palled on Burdette. Finally she took his 
mind off it by letting him outside and giving him a drink of 
water. Then she tried successively to get Burdette to shake 
hands, roll over and play dead, sit up and speak. They all 
came as complete surprises to him, and no amount of ex¬ 
planation or examples did any good. 

“Spike—Burdette, I mean,” Fay said, “you're as sharp as 
a rowboat.” 

A car rolled into the driveway, and she thought Burdette 
—Spike had come home. But it was only a couple of radio 
cops checking, and she suddenly remembered she hadn't 
called Mrs. Fish. She assured the (Continued on page 85,) 
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SILVER SCRAPPER 

BY RUBE ALLYN 


When you hook a tarpon, better clear the decks for action. 
You’re in for a lively scrap with the fightingest fish in the seas 


T HE tarpon had returned to the upper 
west coast of Florida on their annual 
pilgrimage from the Caribbean, and 
a dozen fishing boats drifted down Crane’s 
Bayou to meet the big silver fighters, which 
for courage and endurance are unsurpassed 
by any other game fish in the world. One of 
the craft was a small cruiser, with Jerry 
Walker as the only passenger. Walker had 
his line out, and about noon a tarpon took the 
bait, a handsome big fish which the captain 
estimated would weigh about 125 pounds. In 
fighting a tarpon, there is a time to yank and 
there is a time not to yank. Walker yanked 
at the wrong time, about two minutes after 
the tarpon had struck, after the fish’s rushes 
had brought him pretty close to the boat. 
Then things happened very quickly—or at 
least they did as the old-timers tell the story. 

Out of the water, in a wild, twisting leap, 
shot the big fish. It sailed some ten feet 
through the air, cleared the gunwale of the 
boat by a yard and landed on the deck beside 
Walker. Its heavy swinging tail caught 
Walker squarely across the buttocks and 
flipped him neatly over the side of the boat 
into the water; he went under, still clutching 
the rod and reel. 

Then the tarpon smacked the deck a couple 
of resounding thumps which cracked the 
planking and with a mighty jump cleared the 
gunwale. Just as Walker came sputtering to 
the surface, the fish hit the water a few feet 
from him. Walker promptly let go of the rod 
and reel and yelled for help. The boat captain 
fished him out of the water with a gaff, and 
the big tarpon flashed downward into the 
depths, taking with him Walker's fishing 
equipment. You can imagine the tarpon 
l ushing home to Mrs. Tarpon and saying: 

“Honey, I had the biggest man on the line 
today you ever saw.’’ 

Jerry Walker's epic encounter with the big 
tarpon has been built up into one of the 
classic stories of the Florida west coast. But 
there have been many other battles almost as 
sensational. Around Bush Key sportsmen 
are still talking about the great struggle be¬ 
tween Danny Roberts and an 'exceptionally 
active tarpon of about 140 pounds. 

Roberts was in a 14-foot rowboat when he 
hooked the tarpon, and the big fish had the 
better of the fight all the way. It took line 
from Roberts’ reel almost at will and leaped 
over the boat again and again. It could easily 
have broken the line and escaped; instead, it 
chose to fight it out fish to man, and on one 
of its mighty leaps cleared the stern sheets 
and landed in the boat. 

Danny hurriedly retreated to the bow, 
where he picked up a heavy lead sounding 
weight and aimed a blow at the tarpon’s head. 
Unluckily, he missed, and the weight plunged 
through the bottom of the boat. A moment 
later Danny lost his balance and fell, face 
down, in the hole, whereupon the fish flailed 
around with its tail and battered Danny right 
through the bottom of the boat. The tarpon 
went with him, and so did several hundred 
yards of spare fishing line. 

Both man and fish were entangled when 
they came to the surface, and they threshed 
about furiously, each trying to get away from 
the other. The battlers finally floundered onto 
a sand bar, where Danny, almost exhausted, 
tried desperately to pin the fish to the sand 
with a scissors hold, while the fish tried just as 
desperately to knock Danny’s brains out with 


its tail. The battle ended when another fisher¬ 
man killed the fish with a gaff. 

It is very seldom that a man will win what 
might be called a hand-to-tail battle with a big 
tarpon, because these fish are almost unbe¬ 
lievably strong and active and can deal terrific 
blows with their tails. A fisherman named 
Hardy McCormick whipped a big one a 
few years ago, but he was so badly banged 
up that he was out of commission for sev¬ 
eral months. 

Hardy went out in an 18-foot boat, with an 
engine housed under a wooden cover, on 
which he was seated when the fish struck. 
Through three jumps, all twisters. Hardy held 
on to the fish. Then the tarpon ran under the 
boat, and the line became slack. Hardy reeled 
in quickly, and all of a sudden the waters 
parted and 100 pounds of shimmering silver 
fish soared into the air and came down ex¬ 
actly where Hardy had been sitting. 

Savage Primitive Battle for Survival 

To save himself Hardy dived for the bow, 
where he hung on as the big fish began to un¬ 
load the boat. First the threshing tail swept 
the engine box overboard, then the battery, a 
couple of life preservers and Hardy’s tackle 
box. When the fish ripped off the engine 
carburetor, and gas began to spurt from the 
broken line, Hardy realized that he'd have to 
do something or he wouldn't have enough 
boat left to go home in. So with a desperate 
leap he flung himself on the flailing tarpon, 
and ramming his hands under the fish’s red- 
lined gills managed to get a good grip on the 
tarpon's throat. With the heavy tail slamming 
against his legs he finally choked the fish to 
death. 

The tarpon is a member of the herring 
family, but it has very little in common with 
its innocuous little cousins of the delicatessen. 
In the first place, it is a lot bigger; the larg¬ 
est specimen captured so far weighed 383 
pounds, and there are probably larger ones 
in the sea. The biggest tarpon ever taken on 
rod and reel scaled 247 pounds. 

Known in various localities as savanilla, 
savalle, sabalo, and grande ecaille, the tarpon 
is spawned in the brackish waters of the Flor¬ 
ida Everglades. When it is large enough to 
travel, it migrates to the coasts of Cuba and 
Puerto Rico, where it grows fat and sassy and 
belligerent in the warm and nourishing wa¬ 
ters of the Caribbean Sea. The fish return 
each year to the upper west coast of Florida, 
arriving about the middle of May. Sometime 
in August, usually late in the month, they 
leave Florida and make a trip to the Texas 
coast, leaving behind them a number of 
wrecked fishing boats and lamed fishermen. 

Pound for pound, the tarpon is said by ex¬ 
pert fishermen to be the fightingest fish in 
the sea;.it will invariably battle until fully 
exhausted. These fish are renowned for their 
mighty leaps after being hooked; a big tar¬ 
pon will often clear the surface of the water 
by eight feet, and jumps as high as 15 feet 
have been reported. And the tarpon is about 
the only fish that doesn’t give up once it is 
aboard a boat. A tarpon fisherman who 
knows his business will dear his decks the 
moment a fish is hooked, for the odds are 
pretty good that the tarpon will jump into the 
boat and continue the fight. Battling a tarpon 
in a boat littered with gear may mean broken 
legs and badly bruised bodies. 
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ta the camera has caught a rare spectacle—a double strike, which to a fisherman is 
itting a home run with the bases loaded. A moment after the picture was 
the two tarpon were literally all over the place, but both were boated 


The pull of a fighting tarpon on a rod is tremendous; even the strongest rod is 
sometimes almost bent double. Veteran fishermen, who have caught many tarpon, 
admit that every strike of the big silver fish gives them a moment of buck fever 



0-pound tarpon is hauled aboard at the end of a gaff hook. A fish this size can 
up a tremendous half-hour fight. The tarpon are usually released unless they 
large enough to register for a prize, or they are wanted for photographs 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lassing of St. Petersburg, Fla., with a 78-pound tarpon caught 
by Mrs. Lassing, and a 65-pounder landed by Mr. Lassing. Mr. and Mrs. Lassing won 
the men’s and women’s honors in the $10,000 St Petersburg Tarpon Roundup in 1940 

















































DOODLES LHTE1D OTIOHAL 


BY O. HENRY BRANDON 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY LEO ROSENTHAL 


What’s in a diplomat’s idle scribblings? A veteran correspondent 
collected the doodlings at international conferences, and a psycholo¬ 
gist sought in them a clue to the personalities of some of the world’s 
key diplomats like dead-panned Andrei Andreevich Gromyko 



On this page are photographs of four diplomats in the 
United Nations. On the opposite page are four sets of 
doodles, each produced by one of the diplomats and each 
identified by a number. Can you pick the man who made 
each set? The answers can be found in the story, where 




each doodle description is numbered. The diplomat at 
the top and left is Kuzma V. Kiselev, head of the Byelo¬ 
russian U.N, delegation; and at the right, above, Sen. 
Arthur Vandenberg. Below are John Foster Dulles, left; 
and Andrei Andreevich Gromyko, Russia's chief delegate 



W HAT goes on behind the s^ 
mask of Andrei Andreev 
Gromyko, Russia’s chief dj 
gate to the United Nations, when he 
in dead-pan silence at the oval table in I 
Security Council? His fingers arc mov| 
a pencil, slowly and deliberately carv 
hard, straight lines onto his scratch- 






liisoi 


Does the Russian representative feel lik 
superman, a diplomat or a human bciii 

Gromyko has repelled all inquisitiven! 
about his personality and his private 1 
Shunning, as he docs, interviews, perso 
contacts, social life and, I am sure, psyc 
analysts, it would seem difficult to pe 
trate his subconscious. But the lines on 
scratch-pad and on those of some of 
other key diplomats in the United Naticl 
provide clues for interpretation of th 
personalities. 

I began collecting the doodles of not 
diplomats some years ago. 1 had be 
noticing that several of them at interr 
tional conferences I attended had the ha 
of scribbling away aimlessly on their w'r 
ing pads during the time-consuming trar 
lations such meetings involve. At the e 
of one session I picked up four of th 
scribblings and quickly jotted down t 
name of the scribbler in each case. Sin 
then I have attended almost every intern 
tional conference. Enlisting the help 
delegates, their advisers, secretaries, ai 
even cleaning women, I accumulated 
strange collection of pencil scratchin 
and drawings. 

Eventually I asked Dr. Werner Wol 
professor of Psychology at Bard Colleg 
a specialist in experiment on personalit 
to analyze these “diagrams of the uncoi 
scious.” 

The analysis of doodles is only one sma 
part of Dr. Wolff’s “experimental dept 
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psychology.’’ The movement of hands, th ft F 1 


rhythm of gait, handwriting, and dreai 
images are all to him the overt expressioi 
the key, to some inner movement, feelin 
and emotion in a person. His experimeni 
are concerned with finding a commo 
denominator among the various expre* 
sions of the same person. 

In the case of doodles he compares man 
graphic signs, in reference to the total pic 
ture, in order to penetrate the “depth o 
personality.” This depth of personality i 
not quite the same as the subconscious. I: 
Dr. Wolff’s vocabulary it means the cente 
in which the different characteristic trait 
of a person converge. This “center” is hi 
target. To diagnose depth of personalit; 
he has found a new system which he wii 
describe fully in a book, Diagrams of th< 
Unconscious, to be published by Grune & 
Stratton this month. 

What he had to say about my outstand 
ing doodlers struck me as most revealing 
In most cases it corroborates my own ob 
servations from personal and private con¬ 
tacts, although he analyzed the doodle' 
without having any knowledge as to theii 
origin other than that the doodlers were 
men and not women. 

No other diplomat in the United Nations 
is exposed to so many hazards as Mr. 
Gromyko. He is more in the limelight 
than any other delegate, and one false 
step on his part may arouse the Kremlin’s 
ire and finish his career. It is therefore not 
surprising that behind the stony-faced 
mask under which Gromyko, the human 
being, hides, Dr. Wolff recognizes “great 
nervous tension.” 

But the psychologist explains that Mr. 
Gromyko’s tendency to repeat the same 
lines over and over again in his doodling 
(No. 1) indicates that he has what in 
clinical terms is called a “compulsion 
neurosis.” 

“This means that a person is under com¬ 
pulsion to act in a certain way over and 
over again, like a person who suffers from 
an obsession to wash his hands continu¬ 
ously,” Dr. Wolff said. 

Everyone who has listened to Mr. Gro- 
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, silko’s performances in the United Na- 
‘• 'ns will agree with this diagnosis. The 
' <!*ping repetitiousness of his arguments 


‘■lid “noes” has often driven his colleagues 
jund the council table to desperation, 
sing his temper, Mr. Byrnes once re- 
red to the Soviet delegate’s reiteration 


^bJe ia 
'Zernov 

! a 'V 


speeches as “phonograph records.” 
'WlillMr. Gromyko “with his great self- 
^Uraint and control,” said Dr. Wolff, “is 
%inly a watchful observer, as he himself 
Pnv a{clijows in drawing the eye in the corner of 
P cr $o^ose sheets of paper you collected. The 
L 2 ’Ps.vcijtgressive tension that results from con- 
Peitiually observing is evident in the amount 
.^ooif pressure he used to draw the eye, which 
o! :|, n best be described as piercing.” 

• ^tiojuMr. Gromyko’s complete self-restraint 
2 °f h never revealing his position in advance, 
t other diplomats often do, is proverbial 
es °footji United Nations meetings. He has never 
d Ityst his temper, not even in moments of the 
a ; Wernreatest tension. 

The Man from Byelorussia 

^theUnlike Mr. Gromyko, Mr. Kiselev, who 
r of ^presented Byelorussia at the United 
down dilations General Assembly, looked fairly 
Sbheerful and relaxed to the unsuspecting 
ylateriybserver. His speeches, of course, were 
e help Always a neat carbon copy of Mr. Gro- 
apyko’s or Mr. Vishinsky’s. Dr. Wolff, 

1 laid vho had no idea there was any connection 
ralckiflyetween the two doodles, finds that Mr. 

Ciselev’s scribble shows a tendency to 
; r WoUhade the entire doodling (No. 2). 

Cofejj “This is indicative of a considerable 
Mnalkmount of psychic tension, leading to 
^coivorries and fears,” Dr. Wolff explained. 

‘This characteristic has not only been ob- 
^snn&erved in graphic form, but also in the 
J depijRorschach ink blot responses to shadings. 
liti&The persistent effort to establish inter- 
drtaifconnections between the squares dissected 
ressioriby triangles is frequently an attempt to 
fecfcjpvercome and to suppress emotional re- 
TJMiactions such as anxieties and fears.” 

o* Mr. Kiselev’s hazards are obviously not 
:jp*«jso risky as Mr. Gromyko’s. He has only to 
follow Mr. Gromyko’s instructions, to be 
won the safe side. The significance of the 
aIpK“yes” next to his doodle is difficult to deter- 
jtfiofmine without knowing what was being 
§y discussed at the time the doodle was made, 
us.In The most assiduous doodler I know is 
:enll Senator Arthur Vandenberg (No. 3). The 
doodles reproduced here were chosen from 
isiU a collection of ten. Two years ago, dur- 
laliing a General Assembly meeting in Lon- 
don, Senator Vandenberg noticed one of 
fi my accomplices slipping a doodle from un- 
nei* der his hands. He said smilingly, “I hope 
this won’t come into the hands of a psycho- 
ani analyst!” And with his ever-present sense 
Ijij of humor he let my helper get away with it. 
of For those who feel the senator would 
make a good President, the following 
analysis should be helpful. 

“These doodlings show quite a variety 
of concrete and abstract forms, the com¬ 
mon shapes of which are square boxes and 
oaH circles, each of them subdivided in various 


4 . 


directions,” Dr. Wolff said. “The continu¬ 
ous subdivisions suggest a continuous in¬ 
tellectual effort at mental analysis, almost 
to an obsessional degree.” 

This “continuous intellectual effort” 
might explain the senator’s steadily grow¬ 
ing stature as a statesman and leader, and 
the mounting esteem for his wisdom and 
integrity. “The many squares and boxes,” 
Dr. Wolff continued, “indicate a continu¬ 
ous self-control and a strong feeling of 
self-protection.” 

In the following paragraph Senator 
Vandenberg’s internal conflict—which, in 
view of the clamor that he become a candi¬ 
date for the Presidential election, must 
have become highly acute—is described by 
Dr. Wolff: 

“This person’s ideas seem to revolve 
around the notion of boring his way right 
through an obstacle. The musical nota- 
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tions and the images of the sun, of a bird 
and of a house seem to be a consolation 
for and a relaxation from tremendous 
mental effort. 

“This person is very concrete-minded. 
He is more at home thinking in images 
than in abstractions. The intellectual tasks 
which he must undertake at the moment 
stand in contrast to his desire to be in the 
house near a tree. This desire he presents 
like a photograph below the image of con¬ 
tinuous division and encircling. The image 
above the house looks like a great money¬ 
bag consisting of round shapes that seem 
to be coins. This suggests that the person 
is fearful of the possible loss or over- 
expenditure of money, as evidenced by the 
continuous crossing out of many of the 
' coin-shaped structures.” 

Senator Vandenberg drew that particu¬ 
lar doodle during the United Nations 
budget debate, when he was mainly con¬ 
cerned with reducing the United States’ 
financial commitments in the upkeep of 
the United Nations. 

But Dr. Wolff added: “This person’s split 
between daydream and reality is also ex¬ 
pressed in his drawing of a robot-like 
human figure. This figure combines 
dangerous and hypnotic intellectual 
powers, emphasized by eyes and glasses, 
together with power which is illustrated 
by the jewel in the tie, and with charac¬ 
teristics of the dandy, which appear in the 
pocket handkerchief and the cane. The 
two hands seem like pincers, and em¬ 
phasize the anxiety of the person not to 
fall into the power of such a mental ma¬ 
chine. These seem to be the underlying 
ideas, even if the figure was consciously 
intended to be a caricature of someone.” 

Senator Vandenberg will probably read¬ 
ily agree that Dr. Wolff’s analysis comes 
close to being accurate. He has a per¬ 
spective on himself that few people have; 
he knows his weaknesses and he does not 
pretend that he hasn’t any. His occasional 
dandylike quality of cockiness is often re¬ 
flected in his temptation to embarrass peo¬ 
ple whom he does not exactly respect. 

Mr. Dulles’ Snake Motif 

Another diligent doodler is John Foster 
Dulles (No. 4) who, as a symbol of United 
States bipartisan policy, has been a mem¬ 
ber of the United States delegations at sev¬ 
eral international conferences. The Wolff 
analysis of his subconscious mind is all the 
more important since he is expected to be¬ 
come Secretary of State should Governor 
Dewey be elected President. His doodle. 
Dr. Wolff says, is the continuously re¬ 
peated picture of a snake. 

“Although the snake is a traditional 
symbol of danger and aggression, the 
broad, resting posture of this snake is sug¬ 
gestive of a swan’s curved neck. It re¬ 
flects a desire to be friendly and relaxed. 
It is interesting to note that the author 
writes on the reverse side of his sheet the 
words ‘conciliatory’ and ‘not retreat.’ He 
seems to be reminding himself to be con¬ 
ciliatory but not to back down. 

“We may now interpret the snake as an 
attempt to train himself to a more aggres¬ 
sive pattern of behavior. However, his 
naturally conciliatory attitude transforms 
even the dangerous symbol into a friendly 
one, and the broad, low, coiled position of 
the snake seems to indicate this person’s 
determination not to be pushed aside from 
his stand. The wide, sweeping movements 
which are rhythmically accentuated, the 
large letters with their curves, ornamenta¬ 
tion and soft pressure indicate—in the light 
of the snake symbol—much flexibility in 
the person’s character and a constant effort 
to adjust and correct himself.” 

Mr. Dulles has achieved a bridging be¬ 
tween his wide range of interests—the 
Republican party, the Federal Council 
of Churches, international affairs, Wall 

(Continued on page 63J 

















































































CHIEF OF THE DIALS 
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BY EDWARD ROHRBOUGH 
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Y OU won’t find his records 
anywhere. They’ve been ex¬ 
purgated just like the aver¬ 
ages of the old Chicago Black Sox, 
and in a few years the kids will have 
forgotten there ever was such a ball¬ 
player. It may be just as well at that, 
because if Chief Quetzal had lasted 
in organized baseball, America's na¬ 
tional pastime might not have sur¬ 
vived, itself. 

I was talking to Johnson at the 
Wrens’ spring training camp at Fla¬ 
mingo the day Quetzal walked in, 
towed of course by Harry Dorgan. It 
was the first time we’d seen Dorgan 
since the war and there was some 
handshaking and gumbeating in or¬ 
der. Harry had been a very hot pitcher 
for the Wrens ten years ago and then 
he had a scouting job for the boss un¬ 
til the war. When the shooting started, 
Harry got to be some sort of expert 
for the government because he'd come 
from Arizona and he knew' a bunch 
of Indian languages. He was a con¬ 
tact man, as I get it, to soften up the 
various Indian tribes on both sides of 
the Mexican border so they wouldn't 
interfere with the defense projects Un¬ 
cle had under construction. 

The glad-handing didn't last long. 
Harry flashed us a big grin and waved 
his hand toward the Chief, though of 
course we didn’t know that’s who it 
was then. 

“Boss,” he said to Johnson, “this is 
your present. Here is the pennant all 
in one man and I brought him back 
specially for you. Here is your pass 
to the dugout for the World Series and 
my road to riches—our friend, neigh¬ 
bor and recent ally, Quetzal, Chief of 
the Utals." 

Harry bowed like a circus ringmas¬ 
ter and waved again toward this short 
wide character, and the character 
grunted gently and looked straight 
ahead. He was quite a sight. He had 









Playing the infield when the Chief was at 
bat was strietly a matter of self-defense 


on a bright yellow polo shirt, faded 
blue levis, a wide cowboy hat and 
moccasins. Harry said something to 
him in what 1 judge was his native 
tongue and he grunted again. 

“Chief Quetzal says it fills his heart 
with pride,” Harry told us, “to think 
he may be able to help the famous 
Wrens of whom he has heard so 
much. He says he is honored." 

“He looks it,” said Johnson. 

Harry went on calmly, “The Chief 
is a great hitter. He is a hitter who 
always hits. Also, he is the greatest 
place-hitter who ever lived." 

“Is he really alive?” Johnson 
cracked. 

Johnson and I looked the Indian 
over again and he looked just the 
same—short, wide, dark and thor¬ 
oughly composed. 1 noticed, though, 
that his width was all structural with 
no excess baggage and that his thick 
brown wrists trailed up thick brown 
arms to shoulders that looked pretty 
large and bulgy for a short man. John¬ 
son saw the same things, I guess, but 
they didn’t impress him. 

“What does he use?" Johnson asked 
sarcastically. “A bat or a tommy- 
hawk? And is that the way he looks 
when he takes a third strike?” 

Harry quit smiling and acted in¬ 
sulted. I was just as glad the Chief 
couldn't understand Johnson. I read 
a lot of stories about Indians when I 
was a kid. 

“You don’t get the angle," said 
Harry. “You are looking at a special¬ 
ist, an artist, a champion. Chief Quet¬ 
zal is the world’s best. And if you 
don't believe me, all I ask is that you 
put him out there this afternoon and 
let somebody pitch to him. Anybody, 
anybody at all. And he can throw 
what he wants to. The Chief will hit 
it and he will hit it where I tell him." 

Johnson sat down on a bench and 
laughed for a whole ten seconds. In 


all the time I’ve been with him, I never 
heard him laugh like that and of 
course he doesn't laugh at all any 
more. Finally he pulled himself to¬ 
gether and began talking, partly to 
himself, I think. 

“This outfit has a reputation for 
wacky ballplayers and wacky ideas,” 
he said, “and the Lord knows we de¬ 
serve it. Outfielders that get hit on 
the head with lly balls, catchers that 
get sick eating hot dogs, pitchers that 
wear spike mustaches. This one’s got 
it. A ballplayer that wears moccasins 
and has to have an interpreter. Okay, 
Harry, okay. Have him out there this 
afternoon and I’ll look him over." 


about twentv feet to the left of tl 


1 


shortstop, a little puff of dust rose ar« « ( 
the ball bounced merrily on out in I 
left-center field. ® 

No one said anything. The Chi- ■ 
swung his bat a couple of times ar" 


glanced toward the right side of tH 


tom 


infield. The busher took a deep bread 
and cut loose another fast one. Th 
time I watched closer and saw tf 
streak from the Chief's bat. I did be 


m net 


ter than the first baseman. By the tirr 


Mtbc 


ibui 


he had turned his head, the ball w;i jC 
bouncing toward the right-field fenol 
“Curve him," shouted Johnson. 


The Chief lifted that one a few r fed 


I;, too 


'M 


T HE Chief was out there, all right, 
still wearing that cowboy hat, levis 
and yellow polo shirt. But just the 
same, I noticed his shoulders filled out 
the shirt with nothing to spare. Ev¬ 
erybody was laughing and haw-haw¬ 
ing, of course, but the Chief didn’t 
seem bothered at all and when Harry 
led him over to the woodpile to pick 
out a bat, the laughing died down 
quickly. The Chief took a couple of 
practice swings and glanced around a 
little and that was all the warning any¬ 
body needed. 

Johnson didn’t waste any time. I 
guess he figured it was time to put an 
end to Harry’s side show and get back 
to serious work. He yelled for Bergh, 
a big right-hander who had won 22 in 
the Texas League, who was burning 
up a rookie catcher over by the first- 
base line. 

“Give it all you've got,” Johnson 
told him. 

The Chief took a right-handed 
stance and the busher ambled out to 
the mound and stood there a minute, 
grinning at the sight the Chief made. 
Then he took a short windup and let 
his fast one go. There was a crack 
and out on the edge of the infield. 


over the busher’s head and parked - „ 
about thirty feet behind second basi® 
though “parked" is hardly the wore 
It was out to the center fielder by th- 
time he bent over to grab it and heVl*^' 
have missed it if he’d been standin 1 
four feet either side of the spot wher I 
he was. 

“Mix ’em up," yelled Johnson witli 
what sounded like grim determina I 
tion. ■ 

“Now wait a minute," said Harry 
coining over to a place behind th< • 
Chief. “That’s just the general idea _ 
That’s just a sort of warmup. Nov I 
I’ll stand here and tell him where tc I A 
hit 'em." 

It was mighty hard for me to con-1 
vince myself that the things that hap 
pened next weren't really parts of zm 
dream. First the Chief drove one intc I K 
third base—I mean the bag—and hit il I 
with force that made the ball bounce I 
ten feet in the air like a .22 bullet hit¬ 
ting armor plating. Then he hit sec* I 
ond base and first in turn, with Harry I 
standing there all the time talking to 
him in Indian and the busher out there 
throwing everything he knew. He was I L 
a good boy, too. He w'ent on to win I 
15 for the Wrens, but that afternoon 
he was close to a nervous breakdown. I 

“Can't he hit one in the stands for 
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e?” asked Johnson with a dazed 
ort of sarcasm. 

“No,” said Harry. “Quetzal's a spe¬ 
cialist. He specializes in busting them 
through the infield. They play the 
game a little different where he comes 
from and it's considered bad taste for 
anyone to hit the ball out of the park.” 

Imagine a ballplayer worrying 
about bad taste!” muttered Johnson. 

Harry said something to the Chief 
and the Indian laid the next one down 
in a bunt halfway between third and 
home. The ball took reverse English 
•and stopped dead four inches inside 
the foul line. 

“Had enough,” Harry asked John¬ 
son, “or do you want to see him foul 
| a couple back into the stands?” 

The boss was past talking any more. 

' He just motioned Harry and the Chief 
into the dugout. I went out and told 
Bergh, the busher, to take the rest of 
the day off. I didn't like the empty 
look in his eyes. Then I came back to 
hear what went on. 

“All right, it ain’t possible,” said 
Johnson, “so tell me about it. What’s 
the story?” 

H ARRY'S story was as weird as 
the things we'd seen. Wandering 
through the mountains of Sonora, 
hunting for probable airfield loca¬ 
tions, Harry had come upon the Utal 
village where the Chief lived and 
ruled. It was an isolated place, sur¬ 
rounded by mountains, and the people 
were very hostile at first. The Utals 
were a small tribe—only one village, 
in fact—and they had settled there 
after being shoved around by various 
Mexican governments during the rev¬ 
olution. They finally warmed up to 
Harry and his party, the first Ameri¬ 
cans they had ever seen, because 
they’d never been shoved around by 
Americans. 

The Utals’ chief occupation, aside 


from hunting and raising a few goats, 
was baseball. Where they had ever 
come across the game, Harry never 
knew; but it had supplanted the old 
tribal ceremonies and dances until it 
was almost a tribal religion. Quetzal 
had come to be a chief because he 
could hit anything anybody threw in 
his direction and hit it where he 
wanted to. Not trusting the native 
pitchers, Harry had spent a lot of time 
throwing to Quetzal, but the result 
was always the same. 

The Utals made their own bats, 
Harry said, which were about regula¬ 
tion size and weight, and they made 
the balls too, but those were nothing 
like the lively ball used in the Ameri¬ 
can game. 

“The place they played was on the 
edge of a big canyon,” Harry told 
us, “and any time a ball got hit into 
the canyon, they had to go to work 
and make another one. It was a lot 
of trouble to make the balls, so they 
made them as dead as possible and 
that was about like a rock. They were 
wound out of leather string with a 
wood center. Anyone who hit a ball 
into the canyon lost a run for his side 
and it got to be a great disgrace to hit 
one too far. That’s the reason you 
can’t get the Chief to hit one out of 
the park for you. He'd just as soon 
strike out, only that’s impossible.” 

“One thing I don't understand,” 
said Johnson, making the most pro¬ 
found understatement of the decade. 
“How come the Mexican League 
hasn’t grabbed the Chief off before 
now?” 

“Like I told you,” Harry explained. 
“He don't like Mexicans. He don't 
trust them. He can’t even speak Span¬ 
ish and, besides, the Mexicans don’t 
know anything about him or the place 
he comes from.” 

“Are there any more like him down 
there?” asked Johnson. 


Harry grinned and answered, “If 
there are, you know who can get them. 
I'll tell you the truth, though. There 
aren’t. The others are just average or 
worse. They have got a kid pitcher 
that might be all right in a couple of 
years if he isn’t worn out by then. He 
won 78 for his team last year and he’s 
acting chief while Quetzal’s away. 
They play a long season, more than 
300 games.” 

Johnson sat thinking for a moment 
and then said, “Okay, it still ain't pos¬ 
sible, so I’ll give him ten thousand.” 

Harry drew himself up and looked 
very haughty and said. “You'll give 
him thirty thousand or I'll take him 
over to the Eagles and you know 
where that would put you when the 
story got out. You know he’ll win at 
least 50 games for you and that’s the 
same as the pennant. You’ll give him 
thirty thousand and you'll make the 
contract out to me. I'm his agent, cus¬ 
todian and guardian.” 

“But he hasn't even hit against a 
good pitcher yet,” Johnson wailed, 
“and I don’t know if he can catch a 
ball.” 

I could tell Johnson was tickled 
with the price and just trying to keep 
Harry from thinking too much about 
the figure he'd named. It worked. 
Harry began arguing. 

“All right, put Street out there and 
we'll start over again. You know it 
don’t matter if he catches a ball or 
not. You’d be a fool to put him out 
there to try.” 

Johnson argued just enough to keep 
Harry from changing his mind. There 
was no danger of his putting Street, 
the Wrens’ ace, out to take the kind of 
shellacking the Chief had just given 
Bergh. That sort of thing could send 
a pitcher to a psychiatrist. . . . 

They signed the contract later in the 
afternoon and Harry wrote his name, 
and the Chief made a large X. 


“Just out of curiosity, what kind of 
split do you make with the Chief?” 
Johnson asked when the signing was 
finished. 

“Not that it’s any of your business,” 
said Harry, “and I wouldn’t want it 
published, but right now the Chief is 
interested only in three square meals a 
day and all the cowboy movies he can 
see. He thinks horse operas are won¬ 
derful.” 

T HAT was the beginning of it. We 
started north on the usual exhibi¬ 
tion tour, but Johnson only used the 
Chief twice and both times the short, 
wide guy called his shots and smacked 
them through the infield as advertised. 
Still, it was all inside the Wrens and 
the two performances couldn't have 
meant anything to the casual specta¬ 
tor. Johnson was saving Chief Quet¬ 
zal for the opening as his secret 
weapon. 

It was a wonderful time to bring 
him out, too. We opened at home 
with the Eagles, who had nosed us out 
for the pennant the year before, and 
there were forty thousand fans in the 
park with another three or four thou¬ 
sand in the street outside fighting to 
get in. 

Adler worked for the Eagles and he 
was hot as midsummer. Street was 
okay too, after he got by the first 
inning. He had a little trouble getting 
them over for a while and then he 
grooved one for that Eagle first base- 
man, Pivowitz. Some fan in the 
avenue beyond the left-field bleachers 
got the ball and the Eagles got a run. 

They kept that lead right down to 
the ninth with only a couple of our 
guys getting singles and never going 
any farther. With two out in the 
ninth, though, Ware doubled and 
loosened Rodney up enough so he 
walked Sherman and there was the 
(Continued on page 51) 
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BEHIND TIE PALESTINE REVERSAL 


BY JORGE GARCIA-GRANADOS 


In this article, Collier's presents one side of an important contro¬ 
versy leading up to the scheduled May 15th withdrawal of British 
forces from Palestine and the plans for setting up a Jewish State. 

Jorge Garcia-Granados, a member of the United Nations Special 
Committee on Palestine, is a former president of the Guatemalan con¬ 
gress, and was ambassador to the United States at the time of his ap¬ 
pointment to UNSCOP. The committee went to Palestine and the Arab 
states last summer, charged by the United Nations, at Britain’s request, 
to find a solution for the Palestine problem. The committee’s majority 
recommendation—partition—and its shelving by the U.S. are detailed 
in this article, which is taken from the author’s forthcoming book 


T HE violence now taking place 
in Palestine is the direct 
result of vacillation, appease¬ 
ment and the wish on the part of per¬ 
sons in high places, here and abroad, 
to sabotage the United Nations’ deci¬ 
sion to partition Palestine. This sabo¬ 
tage began long before the ink was 
dry on the resolution of November 
29, 1947, in which the General As¬ 
sembly of the United Nations, by 
more than a two-thirds vote, accepted 
our recommendation to divide Pales¬ 
tine into two independent states—one 
Arab, one Jewish. 

I am convinced, and I believe I ex¬ 
press the opinion of the majority of 
my colleagues on the United Nations 
Special Committee on Palestine, that 
partition was, and is, the only possible 
answer to the problem. Any stopgap 
formula that may be advanced re¬ 
gardless whether it be described as 
“trusteeship*’ or “federated state” or 
“unitary state,” can only lead to fur¬ 
ther tragedy. 

History itself has already parti¬ 
tioned Palestine. That was the reality 
our committee found as we traveled 
the length and breadth of the Holy 
Land and spoke with Arab and Jew, 
Briton and American. We discovered 
two distinct peoples, each rooted in 
the land, each with its own religion, its 
own language, its own culture: two 
separate national entities inspired by 
distinctly separate needs for national 
survival. 

From the beginning it was apparent 
that any solution we would recom¬ 
mend would have to be imposed. 
There could be none upon which both 
Arabs and Jews would agree. 

This was recognized by the Brit¬ 
ish High Commissioner in Palestine, 
Sir Alan Cunningham—in striking 
contradiction to the official British 
position that Great Britain would co¬ 
operate in any solution we recom¬ 
mended if it were agreed to by both 
Arabs and Jews. 

By setting a condition that even its 
own representative on the spot knew 
was impossible of fulfillment, Britain 
began the process of sabotage which 
continues to this moment. 

A Jury without Self-Interest 

My colleagues and I went to Pales¬ 
tine as an impartial jury acting for the 
civilized nations of the world. None 
of our eleven countries was a great 
power; none had oil concessions in 
the Middle East and none had politi¬ 
cal or economic interests in Palestine; 
and the majority of our countries had 
not even religious or cultural ties with 
the majority of Palestine’s inhabit¬ 
ants. 

In casting about for a solution dur¬ 
ing our public hearings in Jerusalem, 
Vladimir Simic, Yugoslavia’s repre¬ 
sentative on UNSCOP, pursued the 
idea of binationalism, envisaging a 
unitary state in which Jews and Arabs 
would enjoy political parity—that is, 
an equal number of representatives in 
the government. 

“Would this not be an answer to 


the problem?” he asked David Ben- 
Gurion, chairman of the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine. 

“The result would be a permanent 
deadlock in government,” Ben-Gu- 
rion replied. “It would be ten Jews 
versus ten Arabs, or three Jews versus 
three Arabs, on every question requir¬ 
ing positive action, from immigra¬ 
tion to land development. I cannot 
imagine how the government would 
function.” 

Karel Lisicky, Czechoslovakia’s 
representative on UNSCOP, asked, 
“Then you are definitely pessimistic 
about Arab-Jewish agreement?” 

“On the contrary,” Ben-Gurion re¬ 
plied. “I am definitely optimistic, but 
there must be a Jewish State first. Co¬ 
operation between the Jewish people 
as a people and the Arab people as a 
people will be possible only when we 
have the same status as they—that of 
an independent nation.” 

That co-opcration was possible I 
saw time and again as we toured the 
country in twenty-four U.N. cars, 
driven by twelve Jewish and twelve 
Arab chauffeurs. 

On one occasion while we were vis¬ 
iting in the Mosque of Abraham in 
the ancient town of Hebron, our driv¬ 
ers entered an Arab cafd to refresh 
themselves with Turkish coffee. The 
proprietor was ready to serve the 
Arabs but not the Jews. He had evi¬ 
dently had his instructions. 

One of the Jewish drivers told me, 
“We Jews walked out. A moment 
after, the Arab drivers joined us. They 
refused to accept the coffee unless we 
also were served. The proprietor, to 
save face, sent his boy out with 24 
cups of cold water for all of us, Jew 
and Arab alike. 

“You see, Senor Ambassador, we 
ordinary folk get along . . 

Later, as I was driving, with an 
Arab chauffeur, through a remote 
area of Palestine, I saw a figure on the 
road before us. 

It was a lone Arab Bedouin, 
wrapped almost to his ears in a heavy 
robe reaching to his ankles. As we 
came alongside him, I had my driver 
stop the car and put several questions 
to him. 

The Bedouin listened for a few mo¬ 
ments, then suddenly replied in a tor¬ 
rent of rapid Arabic, now and then 
pointing angrily off into the distance. 


Then, his tirade finished, he flung his 
scarf across his face and over one 
shoulder and indignantly stalked off. 

Puzzled, I asked my driver, “What 
is it?” 

“Sir,” he answered, obviously em¬ 
barrassed, “I will give you his words. 
He said, ‘I hear on the radio about the 
Jews. My sons they read in the press 
about the Jews. Somewhere off in 
that direction’ ”—and he gestured vi¬ 
olently as the other had done—“ ‘they 
tell me, there live some Jews. But I 
have never seen a Jew, I have never 
met a Jew, I have never talked with a 
Jew! The Jews do not concern me and 
I do not concern them. Now please go 
away and let me be in peace.’ ” 

Later on, we went to Lebanon to 
hear testimony by spokesmen of the 
Arab states. We arrived in Beyrouth, 
Lebanon’s capital, amid charges that 
the Lebanese government was in 
power illegally, because of falsifica¬ 
tion of ballots and terrorization of the 
electorate. Soon after we reached our 
hotel, word came to me that one of 
the highest ranking leaders of the op¬ 
position with his aides wished to speak 
with us. 

They claimed that the government 
was not supported by public opinion; 
that the majority of the Lebanese— 
who were Christians—did not wish 
Lebanon to be a member of the Arab 
League, but rather a link between 
East and West; and that it was to the 
interests of the Christian Lebanon 
that the Jews should have a Jewish 
State. Lebanese Christians and Pales¬ 
tine Jews would mutually protect each 
other from being engulfed in a Mos¬ 
lem sea. 

Later, the Lebanese opposition 
leader spoke to me privately. 

“I will be frank,” he said. “I feel 
very warm toward a Jewish State, but 
I cannot say so openly now because I 
would have trouble with certain per¬ 
sons in this country. We have a dic¬ 
tatorship here and that is why we 
must speak to you in this fashion.” 

The testimony later given us by the 
Arab states’ spokesmen made per¬ 
fectly clear that the only political so¬ 
lution for Palestine they would accept 
was its establishment as a unitary 
Arab State. 

What, we asked, would be the status 
of the Jews in such a state? Hamid 
Frangie, Lebanese foreign minister. 


and Emir Adel Arslan of Syria repl 
in effect that all Jews who had col 
to Palestine after the Balfour Dedal 
tion of November, 1917—which 1 
Arabs consider illegal—would hi 
their citizenship re-examined. 

Those who had entered Palest! 
without “permission of the Manl 
tory Power” should be expelled frl 
the country, Frangie added. ThJ 
who had entered legally but hi 
not acquired Palestinian citizenshl 
would have their status determined I 
the Arab government. 

The implication was clear: The n| 
jority of the 700,000 Jews now I 
Palestine had entered since 1917; mil 
of these would be subject to deporl 
tion, depending upon the rigidity I 
benevolence of the future Arab mufl] 
dominated government of Palestine! 1 

A few days later, I had a privfl 
conversation with Camille Chamoil 
chief Lebanese delegate to the Unit! 
Nations and one of the most enligll 
ened of Arab leaders. “The Aral 
will never accept any further Jewil 
immigration,” he said. 

Days of Debate in Geneva 

Our minds full of testimony, vl 
flew to Europe. In Geneva, we spe 1 
long days debating the possible sol i 
tions. We began by agreeing that til 
mandate for Palestine had failed ar I 
that both Jews and Arabs were rijl 
for independence. The mandate mu I 
terminate. No other trusteeshl 
scheme should take its place. w| 
agreed that we could not accede to till 1 
complete demands of either Arabs (Kfi 
Jews. Palestine could not be wholly 
Arab, nor wholly Jewish. 

This brought us finally to partitioil!^ 
We called in our economic expertly^ 
we studied the number of immigranlr 
that could be absorbed within tel; a 
years, fifteen years, twenty years. ASriJ 
we probed deeper, we examined thm/j 
possibility of a common fiscal systenW / 
currency and transportation, as we| * 
as a customs union—searching for ala" 
arrangement which would bind tbljVj 
two states together, not politically bulj! 
economically, and thus ensure theil. ^ 
ability to survive. And after all oulU 
studies, we agreed that the only solul 
tion was partition with economic uni 

This concluded, we flew to Lak'B 
Success, where the partition vote itlbtVi 
self is a matter of history. It has beeil ( 
said that this vote (33 to 13 with 1 1 
abstentions) was the result of imli ! 
proper pressures, but I should like t (|fy 
make it clear that the Arabs, who havel 
been especially vehement in sucll 
accusations, were actively working! 
behind the scenes to procure anti-1 
partition votes. I. 

I myself can testify to this. A fevl 
days before the vote I was accosted irl 
the delegates’ lounge by a group ol 
Arab spokesmen, among whom were! 
Faris Bey el-Khouri of Syria, General 
Noury As-Said and Dr. Mohamedl 
Fadhil Jamali of Iraq and Camillel 
Chamoun of Lebanon. 

(Continued on page 16) ) 
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Regardless of the U.N. decision, Haga- 
nah members like the young woman pic¬ 
tured above are armed to defend the land 
which they regard as their rightful home 
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“The Backbone of the 
Nation. Marriage.. 
Frank said. Ginny 
stared at him. “Why, 
Frank... you’re right 
. . . actually right!” 
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THE TIME, THE PLACE, THE MAH 


BY JAMES A. KIRCH 


S ETTING his beer glass down on 
the bar, Mr. Frank Carstairs, Sr., 
looked at his son. “A firm hand, 
my boy,” he said. “The direct approach.” 

Mr. Frank Carstairs, Jr., studied his 
father morosely. “Yeah,” he said. “Sure, 
Dad. But suppose Ginny turns me 
down?” 

Mr. Carstairs, Sr., smiled. “You’re a 
Carstairs, son. The Carstairs go after 
their women. They sweep them off their 
feet.” He finished his beer. “Off their 
feet.” He waved his arm in a gesture 
that took in the bar. “One,” he said to 
the bartender. 

“Yeah,” Frank said. “It sounds fine. 
It sounds easy.” 

“The direct approach,” his father ex¬ 
plained. He sampled his fresh glass of 
beer. “Women like to be carried away. 
A fact. Proved through the ages.” In¬ 
spiration took hold of him. “From 
caves,” he said. “By the hair.” 

“Look,” Frank said. “I’m no cave 
man.” He thought of Ginny's hair. Red. 
He thought of dragging her by it. He 
shuddered. 

“A figure of speech,” his father said. 
“Just an expression. Forcefulness, my 
boy. Women admire it.” 

> “Yeah,” Frank said. “But, Dad, mar¬ 
riage is important. It’s . . 

“The Backbone of the Nation,” Mr. 
Carstairs announced. “The Cornerstone 
of Democracy. Don’t take marriage 
lightly, my boy.” He emptied his glass. 

“Fm not,” Frank said. “That’s just it. 
When I think about it, I get butter¬ 
flies ...” 

Mr. Carstairs scowled. “Butterflies,” 
he repeated. “Don’t marry a butterfly, 
son.” 

“In my stomach,” Frank explained. 
Mr. Carstairs frowned at his son’s 
untouched beer glass. “Go easy,” he 


warned. “Always coddle your stomach.” 
He slid his own glass to the back of the 
bar. “One,” he said to the bartender. 

“About asking, Dad,” Frank insisted. 
“You can’t just come out cold turkey. I 
mean, when you asked Mother, you 
didn’t just come out point-blank?” 

Mr. Carstairs considered the matter. 
He let his thoughts go back. A dashing 
figure. Forceful. Not like the youngsters 
of today. Knew what he wanted. 
“Worked around to it,” he said. “Just 
brought it in naturally.” 

“Naturally ” Frank said. He sighed. 
“Like, ‘Will you go to the dance Satur¬ 
day?’ ” 

Mr. Carstairs put his mind to it. He 
should help the boy. A father’s duty. 
Out of the wealth of his experience. He 
was remembering, now. A soft June 
night. A moon that hung over the river. 
Edith in a filmy blue dress. Edith with 
stars in her eyes. That was the night. 
He’d built up to it slowly. 

“Build up to it slowly,” he said. He 
kept the picture in mind. There was 
something that had given him a start. 
Something he’d used to build on. He 
took a sip of his beer and it came to 
him. 

He’d learned the old Williams place 
was for sale, cheap. A substantial house, 
in a good section. A chance for a young 
couple to make a start, without mortgag¬ 
ing themselves for life. He’d mentioned 
it casually to Edith. 

He finished his beer and the picture 
grew clearer. It had been Edith who’d 
mentioned it. She’d heard someplace that 
the house was on the market and she’d 
happened to mention it to him. He’d 
seized the opportunity. 

“Seize your opportunity,” he told 
Frank. “Strike while the iron is hot.” 

“Hot,” Frank said. “But don’t you 


have to fan it, or something? Didn’t 
you pick out a romantic setting?” 

“Romantic,” Mr. Carstairs said. “By 
all means. Romantic.” They’d driven 
down by the river. The moon had hung 
low over the water. He remembered he'd 
suggested ... He checked his thoughts, 
fingering his beer glass. He had it straight, 
now. It had been Edith who'd suggested 
it. She’d said, “It’s such a beautiful night. 
Let's just drive down by the river.” 

“Humor her,” he said. “Let her pick 
the place. Always humor a woman. Sets 
the right mood.” 

“Yeah,” Frank said. He slid off his 
stool. “Well, thanks, Dad. I'd better be 
running along. Ginny's expecting me. 
But thanks. . . .” 

Mr. Carstairs stopped him with up¬ 
raised palm. “Nothing,” he said. “A fa¬ 
ther’s duty. A privilege. Bless you, my 
son.” He turned back to the bar. “One,” 
he said to the bartender. 


G INNY was breath-taking in filmy 
blue. Stars danced in her eyes. 
Frank gaped at her helplessly. He re¬ 
membered his father’s advice: “Off their 
feet.” He envied his father. The older 
generation had had what it takes. He 
said, “You look nice.” 

“That’s sweet,” Ginny said. She was 
bubbling, excited. She said, “You know, 
I’ve just had the most wonderful news. 
Art Graham’s been promoted.” 

“Oh,” Frank said. “I mean, finer 
“Daisy’s delirious,” Ginny said. 
“They’ve only been married a year, and 
that’s his second promotion. It’s almost 
as if marriage had done something for 
him.” 

“Yeah,” Frank said. 

“It makes you feel good all over to 
hear of a marriage working out like that. 
You feel it does mean something.” 


“The Backbone of the Nation,” Frai 
said. “Marriage, I mean.” 

Ginny stared at him, wide-eyed. “Wh 
Frank, I never thought of it like that. B 
you’re right. You're actually right!” 

“The Cornerstone of Democracy 
Frank said. “Marriage, that is.” The bi 
terflies stirred inside him. 

Ginny busied herself with the flowei 
“It means Art goes to the head office 
she said. “They’re moving to New York 

“Oh,” Frank said. “New York.” 

“And their apartment,” Ginny sai 
“You know their lovely apartment? 
means they’re giving it up.” 

“That’s too bad,” Frank said. 

Ginny buried her head in the flower 
“She called me,” she said. “Daisy di< 
She wanted to know if 1 knew anyboc 
who'd like it.” 

“Anybody,” Frank said. “Sure. An; 
body’d like their place.” 

“It would be wonderful,” she sai< 
“for some young couple starting ou 
With the housing shortage and all, it’s 
wonderful break for some young coi 
pie.” 

“A young couple,” Frank said. “Yeah. 
The butterflies kicked him with paraly; 
ing force. It was too hot in the room. H 
took a deep breath. “Well,” he said, “let 
go.” He picked up her wrap. He kne^ 
that he’d lose her. He didn’t have th 
nerve. He didn’t know how other me 
did it. Men like his father. He jus 
wasn't one of them. Words froze in hi 
throat. On the doorstep, he draped he 
wrap over her shoulders. His hand 
trembled. He said, “Is there anythin 
special? Anyplace you’d like to go?” 

She smiled up at him, and the low 
hanging moon brightened the stars ij 
her eyes. “It’s such a beautiful night, 
she said. “Such a beautiful night. Let’ 
just drive down by the river.” 
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IT’S ECONOMICAL as well as delicious to 
stuff veal chops. With a sharp paring 
knife, cut a deep, wide slit in the fat 
side of loin chops. Fill with your favor¬ 
ite bread or fruit dressing. Fasten with 
toothpicks or skewers, and braise. 

TO FLOUR CHOPS QUICKLY, try this trick: 
Toss them, one at a time, in a paper 
bag in which you’ve placed several 
tablespoonfuls of flour and seasonings. 
For breaded chops, toss in sifted , sea¬ 
soned crumbs, dip in slightly beaten 
egg, toss in sifted crumbs again. 




BRAISING BRINGS OUT THE BEST in veal 
chops: After chops are coated, brown 
them in hot fat. Add about }\ cup hot 
water (try such variations as apple or 
tomato juice, sour cream, or diluted 
mushroom or celery soup). Cover; cook 
slowly until tender—about 1 hour—on 
top of range or in moderate (350 °F.) 
oven. Add more liquid sparingly , as 
needed. Hot stuffed olives make an 
interesting garnish. 
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SHADOW OF FU MANCHU 

CONTINUING THE STORY OF A SINISTER CONSPIRACY 
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One hand clasping Regan’s throat 
M’goyna lifted him with his free 
hand and carried him like a bundle 


BY SAX ROHMER 


The Story: 

Sir Denis Nayland Smith, world-famous detectivij 
in New York trying to keep the notorious archcrimil 
Dr. Fu Manchu, from obtaining the secret of a tcrrl 
ing new weapon. The device, a giant disintegrator [ 
erating on power hidden in the ultraviolet belt abl 
the ionosphere, is coveted by the agents of every m;| 
power in the world. The machine is not yel complel 
but its inventor, Dr. Morris Craig, is working on [ 
final stages. 

Dr. Fu Manchu, who is masquerading as Profes i 
Hoffmeyer, celebrated Viennese psychiatrist, send I 
zombi to abduct Camille Navarre, Craig’s beaut f 
but enigmatic secretary. Fu Manchu hypnotizes 
and sends her back to the laboratory to steal the cxl 
bination of the safe where Craig keeps a drawing 
the disintegrator’s missing element. The Oriental 
natic also makes a duplicate of her master key to 
Huston laboratory. 

Michael Frobisher, president of the Huston Ell 
trie Company and Craig’s financial backer, compla 
that he is being followed by Orientals. His wife, M 
Michael Frobisher, is taking treatment from Prof I 
sor Hoffmeyer, ignorant of the fact that the “prof| 
sor” is really Dr. Fu Manchu. 

While conducting a reconnaissance of a suspicicl 
shop in Chinatown one night, Smith is seized by hem| 
men of Fu Manchu and brought to a cellar, where 
meets the notorious fanatic. Smith is facing cerfc| 
death. 


Ill 


I T IS at least possible that the disappearan 
of Nayland Smith might have gone on t 
unsolved list if any detective officer oth 
than George Moreno, already back on duty, h; 
been assigned to a certain post that night. 

The shop of Huan Tsung, for which Smith h 
set out the night before, was being kept und 
routine observation. And at ten o'clock Morei 
relieved a man who had been on duty since si 
Chinatown was Moreno’s special stamping groun 
and his orders were to make a record of all visito 
and to note, particularly, any movements of t 
mysterious proprietor. 

The small, stuffy room from which he operat* 
put out a nauseating blend of odors. It was one ■ 
several in the house commanding an excellent vie 
of part of the Asiatic quarter, and this was not tl 
first time it had been used for police purposes. B 
the days of tong wars seemed to be over. Chin, 
town was as gentle-mannered as Park Avenue. 

He had been there for a long time when old Hua 
Tsung’s antique car was brought around to the froij 
of the shop. Assisted by a yellow-complexione 
driver of ambiguous nationality and by a sprue 
young shopman, the aged figure came out and ei 
tered the car. Huan Tsung wore a heavy, dark tof 
coat with a fur collar; the wide brim of a soft blac 
hat half concealed his features. His eyes were pre 
tected by owlish spectacles. 

The car was driven off. The shopman returne 
to the shop. 

Moreno knew that the journey would be kep 
under observation. But he doubted that any ev 
dence of value would result. In all likelihood, thes 
drives were purely constitutionals. The old man be 
lieved in the merit of night air. 

After his departure, little else occurred for som 
time. Moreno, who had a pair of powerful glasses 
began to grow restive. He learned that he couI< 
read even the smaller lettering on shop signs acros 
the street. Faces of passers-by might be inspectei 
minutely. But no one of particular interest cam 
within range of the strong lenses. There wer 
callers at Huan Tsung’s, Asiatic and Occidental 
but none to excite suspicion. . . . 

A small truck drew up before the shop. Thu 
young Oriental helped a truckman lower into th< 
basement a big packing case covered with Chinesi 
lettering. Evidently a consignment of goods; some 
thing uncommonly heavy. 

The trap door was closed. The truck went away 
Moreno, in the airless room, began to grow sleepy 
Then, in a flash, he was wide awake. 

A tall man was leaving Huan Tsung’s. He wore 
dark topcoat, a white scarf and a neat black hat. H< 
carried a leather case. Moreno hadn’t seen this mai 
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FINEST TONE SYSTEM 
IN RCA VICTOR HISTORY 

RCA Victor’s exclusive 3*Way 
Acoustical System made radio his¬ 
tory in thrilling, public tests of tonal 
fidelity. Even trained musical ears 
could not tell the performance of 
the "Golden Throat” from an "In 
Person” performance. 
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If it’s value you want you’ll find 
is new Victrola radio-phonograph 
VI is hard to beat! Look what you 
t for its low cost: A beautiful, coin- 
™ ict cabinet in contemporary classic 
yling . . . your choice of walnut or 
M ahogany finish . . . superb radio 
ception . . . trouble-free record 
langer to play up to 12 records auto- 
atically . . . the ’’Silent Sapphire,” 
a CA Victor’s permanent point pick¬ 


up that’s kind to your choicest rec¬ 
ords . . . big 12-inch speaker . . . the 
"Golden Throat” tone system, finest 
in RCA Victor history! Hear it, to¬ 
day, at your RCA Victor dealer’s. 


At the right you see your radio controls and 
your Victrola phonograph. Top panels can he 
lifted separately, of course. There’s a fine new 
RCA Victor record album, '’Down Memory 
Lane” with Vaughn Monroe, one of many 
you can enjoy on your Victrola 77VI. 
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Tune in Robert Merrill, singing "Music America Loves Best” . . . Sundays, 
2:30 PM, EDT, on your NBC station. 
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ONLY RCA VICTOR MAKES TIIE VICTROLA 

"Victroln**—T. M. Rt*c. V. S. PM. Off. 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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ED: Well, a man’s got a right to a little 
liberty in this country, I guess, my love. 
And I won't— 

ANN: Yes! You won’t pose unless you 
can show yourself off in that wonderful , 
cool , lightweight Arrow Shirt, will you? 
Humph! That man’ll KILL¬ 
ED: Let us not indulge in dolorous fore¬ 
bodings, my dove. You know how sad I 
look without that one-and-only Arrow 
Collar! You also know what that stream¬ 
lined, shaped-to-my-shape shirt fit* does 
for me! 

ANN: I know , But—I don’t want to be 
a young widow just because of a man’s 
vanity! And when that photographer 
comes back, Ed, he’ll simply EAT 
YOU UP! 

ED: There ! Now I can sit for our por¬ 
trait, darling —and do us both justice! 
If I could only show the Sanforized label 
on my neckband — 


ANN: You know something? I think 
you’re plumb raving crazy! Mother 
always said you were. Sanforized label, 
indeed! Everybody knows it means 
“fabric shrinkage less than 1%,” and 
why you —OH-oh! 

ED: Ah, ready now, Sir Flashbulb? I 
have taken a very slight liberty with 
your scenery, as you may observe. 
And I trust— now, TAKE IT EASY, 
BUSTER! 

ANN: Oh dear! Run, Ed! 

PHOTOG: No-no! No run from Toity. 
He just want-a looka thees mos’ beauti¬ 
ful shirt inna world! What ees hees 



name, Senor? Where can I get heem? 
How much-a he cost? I paint heem ina 
my scenery, no? Make much-a money 
for Tony, heem ! $350 *Mitogn 

Arrow,Mitoga,Sanforized:RegisteredTrade-marks 
Cluett , Peabody & Co., Inc . 
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go in; he instantly focused the glasses on 
his face. And, as he did so, his hands 
shook slightly. 

It was the first face he had seen when 
he had opened his eyes in the hospital. 
The man was “Dr. Malcolm!*’ 

Moreno was hurrying downstairs 
when Huan Tsung’s car returned, and 
the shopman came out to help a fur- 
coated figure alight. It had been driven 
away before Moreno reached the street 
—and Dr. Malcolm had disappeared. 

F U MANCHU said, “My mission is to 
save the world from the leprosy of 
Communism. I alone can do this. And I 
do it not because of any love I have for 
the American people, but because if the 
United States falls, the whole world falls. 
In this task. Sir Denis, I shall brook no 
interference.’’ 

Nayland Smith made no reply. He was 
listening, not only to the sibilant, incisive 
voice, but also to certain vague sounds 
which penetrated the cellar. He was try¬ 
ing to determine where the place was lo¬ 
cated. 

“Morris Craig, a physicist touched 
with genius, is perfecting a device which, 
in the hands of warmongers, would 
wreck those fragments of civilization 
which survive the maniac Hitler. News 
of this pending disaster brought me here. 
I am inadequately served. There has 
been no time to organize a suitable staff. 
My aims you know.” 

Nayland Smith nodded. From faint 
sounds detected, he had deduced that the 
cellar lay near a busy street. 

“I appreciate your aims. I don’t like 
your methods.’’ 

• “We shall not discuss them. They are 
effective. Your recent visit to Teheran 
failed to save Omar Khan. He was the 
principal Soviet agent in that area. Power 
is strong wine even for men of culture. 
But when it touches the lips of those un¬ 
accustomed to it, power drives them mad. 
Such a group of power-drunk fools now 
threatens the future of man. One of its 
agents is watching Craig’s experiments. 
He must be silenced.” 

“Why don’t you silence him?” 

The brilliant green eyes almost closed, 
so that they became mere slits in an ivory 
mask. 

“I have always respected your char¬ 
acter, Sir Denis.” The words were no 
more than whispered. “It has that mulish 
stupidity which won the Battle of Britain. 
The incompetents who serve me have 
failed, so far, to identify this agent. I 
still believe that if you could appreciate 
my purpose, you would become of real 


use to a world hurtling headlong 
aster. 1 repeat—I respect your char 

“It was this respect, no doubt, 
prompted you to attempt my mu 

“The attempt was clumsy, 
undertaken contrary to my wishes 
can be of greater use to me aliv 
dead.” 

Those softly spoken words were 
terrifying to Smith than any threat 

Had Fu Manchu decided to sn 
him into his Far Eastern base b, 
mysterious subway which so fa* 
defied all investigation? As the dr 
prospect flashed into Smith’s min| 
Manchu exercised one of his 
uncanny gifts: that of answering 
spoken question. 

“Yes—such is my present inte| 
Sir Denis. I have work for you/ 
cellar is shared by several Asiatic 11 
men, one of whom is an import! 
Chinese coffins. A death has occl 
in the district, and the deceased— 1 \ 
of means—expressed a wish to be tj 
in his birthplace. When his coffin i| 
there, via Hong Kong, he will not 
it . . 

There was an interruption. 

Heralded by the sound of an opl 
door, two stockily built, swarthy fij 
entered. One of them limped badly. [ 
carried an ornate coffin, which the! 
down on the concrete floor. They sa| 
Dr. Fu Manchu profoundly. 

Nayland Smith clenched his 
straining, briefly but uselessly, al 
slender, remorseless strands which [ 
him. The men were Burmese ruffial 
the dacoit class from which Fu Ma 
had’formerly recruited his bodyg 
The one who limped and had a vij 
cast in his right eye spoke rapidly. 

Fu Manchu silenced him with a I 
ture. But Nayland Smith had hea 
and understood. His heart leaped. I 
was reborn. But Fu Manchu rema| 
unmoved. He spoke calmly. 

“The preparation for your long 
ney,” he said, “calls for time and car] 
must be postponed. I believe you 
had opportunity to study example! 
that synthetic death—a form of catal I 
—which I can induce. I hope to opc 
in the morning. This”—he extendi 
long-nailed forefinger in the directio 
the coffin—“will be your berth. You [ 
require no passport . . .” 

Nayland Smith detected signs of ; 
easiness in the two Burmese. The 
who limped and squinted was watcl| 
him murderously—for this was the 
whom he had kicked the night bef I 
Faintly, he could hear sounds of pas 
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PROTECTION for your new tire investment be¬ 
cause Coopers are guaranteed up to 2 full years 
against the most common causes of tire failure — 
cuts, bruises, ply separation, fabric breaks, blowouts. 


YOU PAY NOTHING for undelivered service if the long normal life 
of a new Cooper tire should be cut short by accidental failure. If tire 
trouble comes . . . you get a prompt adjustment from any Cooper dealer 
to the full extent of your guarantee. And you get this assurance in writing. 


CONFIDENCE that the new Coopers on your car are strong enough 
and tough enough to be backed by a written guarantee. Confidence 
that the extra durability of Cooper tires is fact instead of fiction. 


Cooper gives you a guarantee instead of a promise 


A promise of satisfactory tire 
service is one thing. A written service 
guarantee is still another. So why 
invest dollars in a promise when 
Coopers are actually guaranteed in 
writing up to 2 full years against ac¬ 
cidental failure, for life against defects. 

It pays to be protected — and 
Cooper guaranteed service protects 
you while tires are new and the dol¬ 
lar loss from accidental failure is 
greatest. This protection is now yours 
from your Cooper dealer at no extra 
cost. So see him soon for tires that 
make your driving safer and bring 
you guaranteed service, too. 




traffic, but nothing else. The odds against 
his survival were high. 

Dr. Fu Manchu signaled again—and 
the two Burmese went toward their help¬ 
less prisoner. 

T HE life of Chinatown apparently 
pursued its normal midnight course. 
Some of the shops and restaurants con¬ 
tinued to do business. Others were clos¬ 
ing. There was nothing to indicate that 
every man and woman leaving China¬ 
town did so under expert scrutiny. 

The grim deputy commissioner, who 
had arrived to direct operations in per¬ 
son. spoke to Raymond Harkness. “If 
Nayland Smith’s here, they won’t get him 
out—alive or dead.” 

In Huan Tsung’s shop. Police Captain 
Rafferty found a young Oriental writing 
by the poor light of a paper-shaded 
lamp. He glanced up at RafTerty, with¬ 
out apparent interest. 

“Where's Huan Tsung?” 

“Not home.” 

“Where’s he gone?” 

“Don't know.” 

“When did he go?” 

“Ten minute—quarter hour.” 

This confirmed reports. The ancient 
car had appeared again. Old Huan 
Tsung had sallied forth a second time. 
“When’s he coming back?” 

“Don't know.” 

“Expect him tonight?” 

“Sure.” 

“While we’re waiting,” said RafTerty, 
“we'll take a look around. Lead the way 
upstairs.” 

The young man offered no protest. 
He put his brush away and stood up. 
“If you please,” he said, and opened a 
narrow door at the back of the counter. 

At about the time that Rafferty started 
upstairs, a radio message came through 
to the car which the deputy commis¬ 
sioner was using as mobile headquarters. 
It stated that Huan Tsung’s vintage car 
was parked on lower Fifth Avenue just 
above Washington Square. 

Inquiries brought to light the fact that 
it stood before an old brick house. The 
officer reporting didn’t know who oc¬ 
cupied this house. Huan Tsung had 
called there earlier that night and had re¬ 
turned to Pell Street. He was now pre¬ 
sumably there again. 

“Do I go in and get him?” the officer 
inquired. 

“No. But keep him covered when he 
comes out.” 

This order of the deputy commission¬ 
er’s was one of those strategic blunders 
which have sometimes lost wars ... 

Police Captain Rafferty found little of 
note in the rooms above the shop. They 
resembled hundreds of such apartments 
to be seen in that neighborhood. The 
sanctum of Huan Tsung, with its silk- 


covered walls and charcoal tj 
arrested his attention for a whil 
stared at the crystal globe with paf 
interest, then glanced at his guide,] 
name—so he said—was Lao Tai. 

“Fortuneteller work here?” 

Lao Tai shook his head. 

“Here Huan Tsung meditate. 
Tsung great thinker.” 

“He’ll have to think fast tonighl 
show' me the way into the cellar.'! 

Lao Tai obeyed, leading R| 
through to the back of the shop 
narrow wooden stair was almost 
behind piles of merchandise. He sv 
on a light at the bottom of the staj 
Rafferty went clattering down. 

He found himself in a cellar not| 
greater in area than the shop abc 
chute communicated w f ith a trap 
sidewalk overhead. Cartons and 
bearing Chinese labels and lc 
nearly filled the place. It smelled st^ 
of spice and rotten fish. 

One long, narrow packing case ; 
to have been recently opened. R | 
examined it with care, then turned i 
Tai who watched him disinterested 

“When did this thing come?” 

“Come tonight.” 

Rafferty was beginning to wondc 
this man’s answers added up con| 
for he knew that such a crate had 
delivered earlier that night. 

“What was in it?” 

Lao Tai vaguely indicated the | 
around: “This and that.” 

“Well, show me some ‘this.’ Th| 
can take a look at any ‘that’ you'^ 
handy” 


L AO TAI touched a chest of te; 

j a disdainful shoe, and point 
a number of bronze bowls stacked 
wooden bench. His slightly slantin; 
held no message but one of a bon 
too deep for expression. And it was 
Police Captain Rafferty was worn 
what lay hidden under this crust an 
to break through it that Huan Ts! 
remarkable chariot returned to 
Street and the old man was helpei 
He expressed neither surprise n 
terest to find the police on the prer 
He bowed courteously when Ray: 
Harkness stated that he had some 
tions to put to him and, leaning oi. 
arm of his Mongolian driver, led th 
upstairs. Seating himself on the 
ioned divan in the silk-lined roon| 
dismissed the driver, offered ciga 
and suggested tea. 

“Thanks—no,” said Harkness ir 
quiet way. “Just a few questions, 
are acquainted with a doctor—a L 
pean, 1 believe. He is tall, dark 
wears a slight mustache. He called 
tonight. I should be glad of his addr 
Huan Tsung began to fill a 1 
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stemmed pipe. He had extraordinarily 
slender, adroit fingers. 

"I fear 1 cannot help you." he replied 
in his courteous, exact English. "A Euro¬ 
pean physician, you say?" He shook his 
head. "It is possible, if he came here, 
that he came only to make a purchase. 
Have you questioned my assistant?" 

“I haven’t. The man I mean is em¬ 
ployed by Dr. Fu Manchu.'' 

Not one of Huan Tsung’s hundred 
wrinkles stirred. His benevolent gaze 
remained fixed upon Harkness. 

"A strange name," he murmured. "No 
doubt a pseudonym. Tell me more of this 
strangely named doctor—" 

"It’s for you to tell me more. Will you 
tell me now, or will you come along and 
tell the boys at Centre Street?" 

"Why, may I ask, should I drag my old 
bones to Centre Street?" 

"It w'on’t be necessary, if you care to 
talk. You arc an educated man, and I’m 
prepared to treat you that way if you be¬ 
have sensibly." 

H UAN TSUNG went on filling his 
pipe. His parchment face creased 
into what might have been a smile. 

"It is true. 1 formerly administered a 
large province of China, probably with 
justice, and certainly with success. 
Events, however, necessitated my depar¬ 
ture without avoidable delay." 

"Did you know Dr. Fu Manchti in 
China?" 

Huan Tsung ignited a paper spill in the 
brazier and began to light his pipe. 

"Your question is a foolish one. I 
thought I had made it clear that 1 am un¬ 
acquainted with this person." 

"Pity your memory’s getting so unre¬ 
liable," said Harkness. 

"Alas, after seventy, each succeeding 
year robs us of a hundred delights." 

Heavy footsteps sounded on the stairs, 
and Captain Rafferty came in. 

"Listen—there’s a door down in the 
basement leading to some other place— 
another cellar, I guess. Let’s have the 
key, or shall 1 break it open?" 

Huan Tsung regarded the intruder 
mildly. 

"I fear you have no choice," he said. 
"The door leads, as you say, into the 
storeroom of my neighbor, Kwee Long, 
whose premises are on the adjoining 
street. He will have gone, no doubt. The 
door is locked from the other side. I 
possess no key to this door." 

"Sure of that, Huan Tsung?" Harkness 
asked quietly. 

"Unless my memory betrays me." . . . 
The door in the cellar was forced. It 
proved no easy job: It was a strong, heavy 
door. The police found themselves in a 
much larger cellar, which evidently ran 
under several stores and was of irregular 
shape. Part of it seemed to be used by a 
caterer, for there were numerous cases of 
imported delicacies. They could find no 
switches and worked by flashlight. 

Then they came to the part of the cellar 
where Chinese coffins were stacked. 

This place struck a chill—to the spirit 
as well as to the body. The deputy com¬ 
missioner had just joined the party. Their 
only clues, so far, led to Huan Tsung’s. 
Hope rested on the report of Officer Mo¬ 
reno that the pseudo doctor had been 
seen leaving there that night. 

"No evidence anybody's been around 
here," Rafferty declared. "See any more 
doors anyplace?" 

"There’s one over here, Captain," came 
a muffled voice. 

All looked in that direction. Sure 
enough there was one at the back of a 
deep alcove. The man who had found it 
tried to open it. He had no success. 

"Smash it!" the deputy commissioner 
ordered. 

They had just gone to work with en¬ 
thusiasm w'hen Rafferty held his hand up. 
"Quiet, everybody!" 

Nervous silence succeeded clamor, 
"What did you hear?" the deputy com¬ 
missioner whispered. 


"Sort of tapping, sir " 

"Where from?" 

"The coffins ... Ssh! There it is again!" 

"Maybe there’s a rat in there." 

"Quietl Listen!" 

A faint, irregular knocking sound be¬ 
came audible. It was followed by what 
seemed to be a stifled moan. 

"Quick! This way! Open all those 
things!" 

A rush back to the coffin cellar took 
place. The men pulled down five or six, 
and found them empty. Rafferty held up 
his hand. "Stop the clatter. Listen." 

All became quiet. And from some¬ 
where near the base of another pile not 
yet attacked they heard it again, more 
clearly . . . tapping and a stifled groan. 

"It’s that thing with all the gilt. The 
second one from the bottom!" 

To move the empty coffins on top was 
a business of minutes. And in the most 
ornate specimen of all they found Nay- 
land Smith. 

His waists and ankles were lashed up 
with what looked like sewing silk. But 
clasp knives failed to cut it. A piece of 
surgical strapping was fastened across his 
mouth. One man gently removed it. 

"Thank God you heard me," he 
croaked. "I could just move one foot. 
Don't blunt your knives on this stuff. 
Get a wire cutter. Lift me out." 

Two men lifted him out and supported 
him to a bench set before the opposite 
wall. He smiled grimly as he sat there. 
The commissioner produced a flask. 

"Thank God indeed. Sir Denis. It’s a 
miracle you weren’t suffocated." 

"Air holes bored in coffin. Never mind 
me. What of Dr. Fu Manchu?" 

"Not a sign of him." 

Nayland Smith sighed, and took a 
drink. "He left here little more than half 
an hour ago." 

“What! But it’s impossible! No one 
left this area during that time who wasn't 
know r n to be a regular resident." 

Smith gave him a grim look. 

"What about Huan Tsung? Doesn’t he 
wear a wide-brimmed hat and a heavy, 
fur-lined coat?" 

The deputy commissioner and Captain 
Rafferty exchanged worried looks. 

"He does, and he certainly went out 
again," said Rafferty. "He went twice to 
a house on low r er Fifth. But he’s back." 

"He may be," Smith rapped. "But he 
only went there once. It was Dr. Fu 
Manchu, dressed like him, who came 
back and Dr. Fu Manchu who has just 
slipped through your fingers again! Have 
this Fifth Avenue place raided— now\ . . . 
But already it’s too late." 

AN ENEMY, one who sought nothing 
l\ less than dictatorship of the United 
States, was within the gates, watching 
Morris Craig’s revolutionary experi¬ 
ments. London, knowing the hazard, 
watched also. Washington, alive to the 
menace, had instructed the F.B.I. And 
the F.B.I., aware of a further danger in 
the formidable person of Dr. Fu Man¬ 
chu, had sent for Nayland Smith. But no 
hint of the desperate battle waging in 
their midst was permitted to reach the 
ears of those whose fate hung in the 
balance. 

Nayland Smith called up Craig the 
next morning. 

"Thought you might be worried," he 
said. "Had a brush with the enemy, but 
no bones broken. Watch your step, Craig. 
This thing is coining to a head. Hope to 
look in later. . . .’’ 

The mantle of gloom which had en¬ 
veloped Craig dropped from his shoul¬ 
ders. His problems no longer seemed 
insuperable. Clearly enough, opposition 
more dangerous than that of commercial 
rivalry was in the field against Huston 
Electric. His empirical mind, which de¬ 
manded tangible evidence before grant¬ 
ing even trivial surmises, had fought 
against acceptance not merely of the pres¬ 
ence, but of the existence of Dr. Fu 
Manchu. Now he was converted. 
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Lnt, yet, of what had happened 
j nd Smith, he must regard the at- 
ji Moreno as the work of some 
jinusually equipped. The mode 
certainly suggested Oriental 
If, then, Dr. Fu Manchu— 
the Soviet agent? 

[night reasonably suppose, al- 
smith had never even hinted it, 
Jith acted for the British govern- 
|/ery well. Who was acting for 
lmlin? 

Camille came in, he turned to 
a happy smile. 

heard from Nayland Smith, 
leaven, the old lad's okay." 
glad," said Camille, and Craig 
1 to the harp notes in her fascinat- 
fe. "1 know you were worried." 
worried about you, too. Miss 


tarted; her eyes seemed to as- 
deeper shade. "Why, Dr. Craig?" 
l’re overdoing it, my dear," he ex- 
. "I'm sure you're not getting 
sleep." 

I look such a wreck?" she asked. 
|j always look lovely when you 
/ear those damned glasses." 

[" said Camille. "Since you told 
i didn’t like them I only wear 
ow, when 1 am working." 
dn’t say anything of the kind. I 
preferred your eyes in the nude, 
eak. There's only one other thing 
ght do for me." 
at is that. Dr. Craig?" 

11—must you hide that wonderful 
hind your ears as if you wanted 
et it?" 

Camille laughed, and her laugh- 
g true. 

llv, you are ridiculous! But very 
mentary. My hair is rather— 
amboyant, and 1 don't feel—" 
a display entirely in order for the 
f a stuffy physicist? Well—I'll let 
. But there’s a proviso.'’ 
nat is the proviso, Dr. Craig?'’ 
at you wear it long this week end 
ling Waters." 

," said Camille, demurely. "Am I 

d to think it over?" 

s. But make up your mind by the 

ng 

Llille crossed toward the door of 
om, then paused and turned. 

In sorry. But I'm afraid 1 quite for- 
mention what I really came to ask 
Dr. Craig." 
hat is it?" 

ts. Frobisher was speaking to me 
:e phone yesterday, and we discov- 
we both suffered from insomnia, 
ailed me this morning to tell me she 
rranged an appointment with Pro- 
Hoffmeyer. Of course, I should 
have dreamed of such a thing. 

lou can’t duck it because the boss’ 
fhas fixed it? I quite agree. He’ll 


probably prescribe six weeks at Palm 
Beach. But pay no attention." 

"What 1 wanted to ask you was if it 
would be all right for me to go along 
there at eieht tonight?" 

"Eight?" 

"Yes. An unusual hour for a con¬ 
sultant. I suppose he is fitting me in when 
he has no other appointments." 

"Between the cocktails and the soup, 
1 should guess. Certainly, Miss Navarre. 
Why ask?" 

"Well"—Camille hesitated—"I know 
you plan to work late tonight, and I’m 
often wanted to take notes—" 

"Forget it. And go right home after¬ 
ward. We make an early start tomorrow' 
morning." 

"That's very kind of you, Dr. Craig, 
and I am grateful. But when I took this 
appointment I knew what the hours 
would be. I shall certainly come back." 

AT a quarter to eight, when Camille 
/jl set out, Craig was crouched over his 
work, a formula like a Picasso drawing 
pinned to a corner of the board and a pen 
in his mouth. 

"I expect to return in an hour, Dr. 
Craig." 

Craig raised his hand in a gesture of 
dismissal and said something that might 
have been, "Go to bed." 

Camille pressed the button of the pri¬ 
vate elevator, and. when it arrived, 
opened the door with her passkey and 
went down to the thirty-second floor. She 
closed the door there—they were all self¬ 
locking—and crossed the big office, in 
which a light was always left on, to a 
similar door on the other side. She knew 
the second elevator would be below, for 
Regan had gone down at four o’clock, 
when Mr. Shaw had relieved him. 

She pressed the button, and when the 
signal light glowed, unlocked the door 
and descended to the main floor. There 
was a small, dark lobby which opened 
directly onto the street, a means of pri¬ 
vate entry and exit used only by the 
laboratory staff and Michael Frobisher. 
As soon as Camille stepped out of the 
elevator she knew that someone was in 
this lobby. 

She stood quite still. 

"Who’s there?" she asked in a low 
voice. 

"Don’t be alarmed." A flashlight came 
to life. 

"Sir Denis—!” Camille whispered. 

She could see his face, now, framed 
in the upturned collar of an overcoat. 
It was a very grim face. 

"Wondering how I got in? Well, I’ll 
explain the great illusion. 1 have a du¬ 
plicate key. Craig up there?" 

"Yes, Sir Denis—and very busy." 

"Are you off for the night?’’ 

"Not at all. 1 hope to be back in an 
hour." 

"Good girl!" A smile swept the grim- 
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ness from his face swiftly as a mask re¬ 
moved. “I have excellent reports of your 
keenness and efficiency.” 

He patted her shoulder, passed her and 
put his key in the elevator door. 

Camille went out into the street. Two 
men lounging immediately outside gave 
her searching glances, but she preserved 
her admirable poise, waiting with appar¬ 
ent calm until a cruising taxi came along. 

She gave the address, Woolton Build¬ 
ing, and then tried to carry out advice 
printed on a card before her, “Sit back 
and relax.” 

It was useless to ignore the fact that 
she had reached a climax in her affairs. 
The tangled threads of her existence had 
tripped her at almost every turn. 

Morris must be told. She had made up 
her mind to tell him tomorrow. Her 
crowning dread was that he would find 
out from someone else. She wanted him 
to learn the truth from her own lips. . . . 

Only one elevator remained in service 
at the Woolton Building. Most of the 
office stalls had left. 

“Hoffmeyer? Top,” the bored oper¬ 
ator told her. 

She stepped Out on an empty corridor. 
Directly facing her was a door marked 
“Professor Hoffmeyer. Information.” 

It proved to be a well-appointed re¬ 
ception office. No one was there. 

Camille sat down on a cushioned di¬ 
van. A clock above the desk told her 
that she was three minutes ahead of time. 

On the,stroke of eight, a Chinese girl 
came in through a doorway facing that 
by which visitors entered. She wore 
national dress and had a gazelle’s grace 
of movement. Clasping her hands on 
her breast, she bowed. “If you will be 
pleased to follow me,”- she said. 

Camille followed her across a large 
salon decorated with miniature repro¬ 
ductions of classic statuary and beautiful 
paintings. There were richly cushioned 
settees, desks provided with the latest 
periodicals, softly shaded lamps. She be¬ 
gan to understand that Professor Hoff¬ 
meyer was a luxury reserved for the 
wives and concubines of commercial sul¬ 
tans, and to wonder if Mrs. Frobisher 
had any idea of her salary. 

From here they passed along a tiled 
corridor between cubicles resembling 
those in a Pompeian bath. There were 
medical odors mingling with all those 
perfumes peculiar to a beauty parlor. 
There had been no one in the salon and 
there was no one in any of the cubicles. 

T HE journey ended in an office which, 
unlike the other rooms, conformed 
with Camille’s idea of what a consultant’s 
establishment should be. There was a 
large, neat desk. One of the drawers was 
open, as if someone had been seated 
there only a moment before. A number 
of scientific books filled a heavy ma¬ 
hogany case. On the right of this was an 
opening which evidently communicated 
with another room. 

Camille’s Chinese guide clasped her 
hands on her breast, bowed and retired. 

The place possessed a faint, sweetish 
smell. It awakened some dormant mem¬ 
ory. Then a voice spoke, the voice of 
someone in the dimly lighted room be¬ 
yond: “Be so good as to enter.” 

Camille’s mind, her spirit, rose in re¬ 
volt. Suddenly, she was fired by a single 
impulse—to escape. But she seemed to 
be incapable of escape. Those words 
were a command she found herself help¬ 
less to disobey. 

Slowly, with lagging steps, she walked 
in. Her movements made no sound on a 
thick carpet. It was an apartment Orien¬ 
tally furnished. There were arched open¬ 
ings in which lanterns hung. She saw 
painted screens, lacquer. But these were 
only a background for a figure seated be¬ 
hind a long, narrow table. 

He wore a yellow robe; his chin rested 
on his hands, his elbows on the table. 
And his glittering green eyes claimed and 
owned her. 


Camille stifled a scream, turnc] 
the opening through which she ha| 
in was no longer there; only a bcal 
wrought lacquer panel. She twistcj 
fighting down hysteria. Her glanf 
in the whole room. 

“Yes,” the sibilant voice assurl 
“you are not mistaken. Miss Nav;| 
you have been here before.” 

M orris craig, seated w| 

back to the desk, watched th | 
restless figure of Nayland Smith 
ing the office. He looked gaunt, 
steps were springy, his eyes clear. 

“The greatest compliment cvc| 
to me!” said Nayland Smith, 
“Dr. Fu Manchu considers 1 an| 
useful alive than dead!“ 

“It’s a miracle you’re alive.” 

“I suppose it is. Mysterious nl 
the pending raid on Huan Tsung’s l 
a postponement of the treatmer| 
scribed. Otherwise, 1 should havif 
found, certifiably dead, in that (| 
coffin. Failing the raid, I should b| 
be on my way to China.” 

“Do you think the headquarters 
thing are in China?” 

“No,” rasped Smith. “In Tibet i 
completely inaccessible spot. Lhl 
not the only secret city in Asial 
Everest the highest mountain. But ] 
that. I want certain facts.” 

Craig lighted a cigarette, which \ l 
been holding for some time betwe| 
fingers. 

“You shall have them. But the J 
certain facts / want, too. I’mnotirrl 
from human curiosity, even if 1 hav| 
nessed a force new to physics. Whi" 
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pund you last night, what about 
pw Huan Tsung?” 

smiled. It was a smile of pure 
[nt. He pulled up, facing Craig. 

Tsung, ex-governor of a 
J province, and a prominent mem- 
fhe Council of Seven, I had met 
He blandly denied any recol- 
;?f the meeting. As I had clearly 
Llivered at his shop during the 
! in a crate, and taken into an ad- 
Icellar, Harkness and the deputy 
(sioner proposed to arrest him.” 

■uld have proposed ditto.** 

Iwhat charge?” asked Smith. 

" you tell me he doubled with Fu 

_i* 

oubtedly he did. But how can 
e it? A scholarly, elderly gentle- 
o claims to be French Canadian 
s the apartment on lower Fifth 
which Huan Tsung visited last 
They are old friends, it seems, 
ere discussing the political situ- 
China, and Huan Tsung returned 
Street for some correspondence 
|l on the subject.” 
you were found in his cellar!” 

’t his cellar, Craig. Remember, 
ice broke into that cellar. And the 
whom it really belongs is out of 
Lastly, the shopman, a cultured 
ioduced an invoice for the contents 
rate in which I was brought there 
herever I had been before!” 
you recognized Huan Tsung?” 
tainly. But he blandly assures me 
istaken. He had the impudence to 
ut that, to the Western eye, Chi- 
ces look much alike. Had he had 
lvilege of meeting me before, he 
uch an honor couldn't possibly 
aped his memory!” 
e going to get away with it?” 
r the time being, Fm afraid he is. 
.a Fosse of lower Fifth Avenue, 
15 undoubtedly in Fu Manchu’s em- 
declares that he never even heard 
;h a person. Of course the police 
atch them closely. Their lines are 
d already.” 

id what about those damned injec- 
’ Do you feel no ill effects?'’ 
one whatever. You must accept the 
Craig, that Dr. Fu Manchu has a 
ledge of medicine which is genera- 
ahead of anything known to West- 
cience. And now, waste no more 
y time. Listen—” 

e big clock above the desk sounded 
lgle note. Eight o'clock. The office 
‘opened and Regan came in. His 
face wore an odd expression, 
may be mistaken,” he said, “but I 
/1 saw a pair of tough-looking lads 
de the private door downstairs.” 


Nayland Smith laughed. “Part of my 
bodyguard!” 

“Oh,” said Regan. “That's it, is it?' 1 

“We are invested,” murmured Craig. 
“A beleaguered garrison.” 

Regan went up the steps and unlocked 
the laboratory door. Eerie vibrations in¬ 
vaded the office. His figure showed out¬ 
lined for a moment against green light. 
Then, the door was closed as he went in. 

“1 want to know,” said Nayland Smith, 
“when you will be finished?” 

“Tonight.” 

“Sure?” 

“Perfectly sure.” 

“Even allowing an hour for dinner?” 

Craig brushed his hair back, staring. 

“I’m stopping for no dinner.” 

Nayland Smith smiled again. 

“Craig, I begin to agree with Dr. Fu 
Manchu, who informed me that you are 
what he described as ‘touched with gen¬ 
ius.’ I don’t want you to confirm his 
diagnosis by dying young. I have booked 
a table at a quiet restaurant. Until you 
are dragged away from that desk, your 
abstraction is deplorable. And there are 
important things 1 want to tell you.” 

“Won't they keep?” 

“No. And by the way, I miss the in¬ 
valuable Sam.” 

“The said Invaluable has twenty-four 
hours’ leave. His mother is ill in Phila¬ 
delphia. Result: For the first time in days 
I can go out for a drink without being 
tailed by a shadow in a peaked capl” 

T HE laboratory yawned again and 
Shaw stepped out. He stood at the 
top of the steps for a moment, looking 
down. The chief technician had the 
heavy frame of an outdoor man, a mass 
of unruly blond hair and a merry eye. 

“Just off, Shaw?” Craig called. “You 
don’t know my masterful friend, Sir 
Denis Nayland Smith, do you?” 

Shaw came down and shook hands. 
“Free man until midnight,” he said. 
“Then back to the bloody juggernaut 
that lives in there!” He turned to Craig. 
“If you had that valve detail ready to¬ 
night, I believe I could fit up the trans- 
muter in time for tests on, say, Monday.” 

“Do you?” Craig replied. He grinned 
like a schoolboy. “Has no thought 
crossed the massive brain to file a will 
before that date?” 

Shaw nodded. “It has, Doctor. Rests 
with you. But if we can keep the cork 
in when we really fill the bottle—” 

He went out. 

“Our convoy awaits!” said Nayland 
Smith. “Let’s move.” 

Craig called the laboratory. 

' “Regan here.” 

“I regret to state, Regan, that I am 
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being forcibly removed to some restau¬ 
rant to dine—” 

“Good thing, too. 1 * 

“Well, I shall be back at nine. Want to 
see me before I go?” 

“No, Doctor. Enjoy your dinner.” 
Craig carried his drawing board and 
his notes across to the safe. When they 
were locked away, he glanced toward the 
door of Camille’s room. 

“She’s out,” said Smith dryly. “I passed 
her as I came in.” 

T HEY were already speeding along in 
a police car, two F.B.I. men follow¬ 
ing in another, as Camille faced Dr. Fu 
Manchu across the bizarre study. 

“You have been here before,” the 
harsh voice had said. And, in a moment 
of cold horror, Camille knew this to be 
true. Her dream had haunted her so 
persistently that she had spoken to Mor¬ 
ris, warned him to change the safe com¬ 
bination. In her wastebasket she had 
found those fragments of a torn note. 
And, although she had spent hours try¬ 
ing to piece the fragments together and 
had failed, she knew that the paper on 
which the note was written came from 
the Huston Electric office. 

Now, the man, the inscrutable, dread¬ 
ful face of the mairand every detail sur¬ 
rounding him, told her that the dream 
had been a memory recaptured in sleep. 

She had come to the appointment with 
Professor Hoffmeyer wearing her dark- 
rimmed glasses. At this moment the in¬ 
congruity of her appearance in such 
environment struck her forcibly. 

One angle of the room was occupied 
by shelves filled with volumes, some of 
them large and in faded leather bindings. 
Then came the lacquer panel. This, she 
knew, masked an opening through which 
she had entered. Beyond it a curtain 
partly concealed a recess. A silk-shaded 
lantern hung in an arched doorway. A 
cushioned divan rose like an island in a 
sea of rugs. There were two strangely 
shaped medieval chairs. A long, black 
table bore books, open manuscripts, jars 
and a mummied head mounted on a 
wooden base. The dim light of a green 
lamp just outlined a crystal globe. 

And behind the table, hands with at¬ 
tenuated nails crossed under his chin, 
was the Man. ... 

“Please sit down.” His half-closed 
eyes glanced sideways in the direction of 
the divan. He did not stir, otherwise. 

Camille, fighting a desperate battle for 
calmness, for sanity, remained standing. 
She stared challengingly at the motion¬ 
less figure. Her throat was dry, but her 
soft voice did not betray her. “I came 
to consult Professor Hoffmeyer. Who 
are you?” 

He remained immobile. When he re¬ 
plied, his thin lips seemed not to move. 

“I am accustomed to asking questions, 
Miss Navarre, not to answering them. 
But I must make a concession in the case 
of a fellow scientist—and one whose 
courage I respect. I am known as Dr. 
Fu Manchu.” 

“Dr. Fu Manchu!” she whispered. 

“I believe you have been warned 
against me. I regret that I should be so 
misunderstood, that the world should 
think badly of me.” 

“But what are you doing here? If 
Mrs. Frobisher knew—” 

“If Mrs. Frobisher knew what? That 
Professor Hoffmeyer is Dr. Fu Manchu, 
or that Camille Navarre is employed by 
the Intelligence Service of an alien gov¬ 
ernment?” 

“What are you suggesting?” 

“I suggest nothing. I ask a question. 
Mrs. Frobisher made the appointment 
for tonight because I told her to do so—” 
“You mean—that Mrs. Frobisher 
knows—?” 

“Mrs. Frobisher does not know any¬ 
thing. But I believe that her husband 
might react unfavorably if he knew you 
to be an agent of Great Britain.” 
Camille's heart was throbbing wildly. 


but she had been trained to face the 
worst. 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Because it is true.” Slowly, Dr. Fu 
Manchu stood up. “Your employers are 
within their rights in seeking to learn the 
nature of those experiments being car¬ 
ried out in the Huston laboratory. We 
live in a dangerous age. 1 admire them 
for their ingenious removal to a better 
post of Dr. Craig's former assistant, and 
for providing you with the necessary cre¬ 
dentials to take her place.” 

He was walking around the corner of 
the long, narrow table, and coming 
nearer. He had a catlike step. 

“My credentials are my own.” 

“Indeed. And where did you acquire 
them?” 

Fear made her defiant. “Is that your 
business?” 

“And where did you acquire them?” 
he repeated in a low, sibilant tone. 

“1 graduated at the Sorbonne.” 

“I congratulate you. These are de¬ 
tails 1 had no time to gather at our 
former interview. And did you carry out 
Intelligence \vork during the war?” 

“I worked with the resistance.” Ca¬ 
mille spoke faintly. “In Grenoble.” 

Dr. Fu Manchu returned to his seat 
behind the long table. 

“Again, accept my congratulations. 
You speak perfect English.” 

“My mother was English.” 

Camille sank down on the divan. She 
was terrified, but her brain remained 
cool. One thing was clear. During that 
hiatus which had cost her so many sleep¬ 
less nights, she must have been here. 
How had she got here? And why, except 
in a dream, had she completely forgotten 
all that happened? 

Above all, what had happened? 

Camille clutched the cushions convul¬ 
sively. A quivering, metallic sound 
stirred the silence. 

The crystal was coming to life. A ra¬ 
diance as of moonlight glowed and grew 
within it. For a moment it seemed 
cloudy, resembling a huge opal. Then, 
the clouds dispersed, and a face mate¬ 
rialized. 

C AMILLE thought, at first, it was the 
living face of the Egyptian whose 
mummied head stood on the table. But 
it soon declared itself as that of a very 
old Chinese. 

“I have the report, Excellency.” 

The voice was clear, but seemed to 
come from a long way off. 

“Repeat it.” 

Dr. Fu Manchu was watching the face 
in the crystal. A sudden urge to run 
flamed up in Camille’s mind. She glanced 
swiftly right and left. 

“Remain where you are,” came a harsh 
command. “There is no way to leave this 
room without my permission. Continue, 
Huan Tsung.” 

“Nayland Smith and Dr. Craig are in 
the restaurant. Contact is impossible. 
There is an F.B.I. bodyguard at the 
doors. All my incoming messages are 
overheard. Therefore this was sent to me 
in the Shan dialect.” 

Camille realized that she was not wit¬ 
nessing a supernatural phenomenon but 
some hitherto unknown form of tele¬ 
vision. 

“I have one hour,” said Dr. Fu Man¬ 
chu, “in which to make the first move.” 

The face in the crystal faded slowly, 
like a mirage. The moonlight died away. 
As Dr. Fu Manchu turned to her again, 
Camille stood up. 

“I want to know,” she said, “why I 
have been trapped into coming here. 
Perhaps you think you can force me to 
betray Dr. Craig’s secrets to you?” 

“Were you not prepared to betray them 
to the British government?” he asked 
softly. 

“Perhaps I was. But from a motive 
you could never understand. In the hope 
of preserving the peace of the world—if 
that is possible.” 
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o you regard Great Britain as hold- 
monopoly in peaceful intentions? 
ou suppose that Dr. Craig would 
>me the knowledge that you worked 
him only to betray him?” 
mille tried to meet the gaze of those 
“I—did not think of it as betrayal, 
as a duty.” 

or which you must be prepared to 
fice everything—even the respect of 
^raig—or possibly something more 
ous?” 

imille lowered her eyes and dropped 
on the divan. Dr. Fu Manchu stood 
>d walked toward her. He carried a 
1 volume. 

will never reveal one of Dr. Craig's 
ts to you,” she said, on a note of 
eration. 

Ay dear Miss Navarre—you have 
idy revealed them all, or all that you 
v at the time. Let you and me be 
tble. Communist criminals aspire to 
man by fear. Nations no longer 
tfl * the right to choose their rulers. As 
y ' suit the market is glutted with politi-* 
I s, but statesmen are in short supply, 
i wants nothing but happiness.” 
e stood right before her, now. 

You see this book? It is a complete 
^ irf the megalomaniacs who are threat- 
lg the world with a third and final 
Power-drunk fools. They could all, 
e easily, be assembled in this room, 
unhappy peoples they claim to speak 
are only the fuel to be thrown into 
furnace of their mad lust. Advance 
rds of these ignorant ruffians already 
k at the door—and one man holds 
is hands a weapon which may decide 
issue.” 

You mean Dr. Craig?” 

I referred to him—yes.” 
amille, with desperate courage, stood 
and faced Fu Manchu. 

And you think I would put that 
pon into your hands—even if I 
Id? I would rather die—and leave 
law to deal with you!” 
ut Dr. Fu Manchu remained un- 
ed. 

One who hopes to save civilization 
not afford to respect the law. You 
that rare freak of the gods, a person- 
e woman with a brain. Yet, like a 
man you permit emotion to rule you. 
y do you wear those pieces of plain 
ss?” 

e fully opened his strange eyes, 
sed one long-nailed hand and pointed 
her. 

amille ceased to possess any individ- 
1 existence. She found herself in that 
celike condition which had made her 
ams so terrible. 
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“Take them off.” 

Automatically, she obeyed. Something 
within rose in fierce, angry revolt. But 
Camille herself was helpless. 

“Shake your hair down,” Fu Manchu 
commanded. 

She released her wonderful hair. It 
cascaded, a fiery torrent, onto her shoul¬ 
ders. 

“Kneel.” 

She knelt at Fu Manchu’s feet. 

“Bow your head. . . . Sleep.” 

She bowed her head, a beautiful, sub¬ 
missive slave awaiting punishment. 

Dr. Fu Manchu struck a silver bell 
which hung on a table beside the divan. 
Camille did not hear its sweet, lingering 
note. She was lost in a silent world from 
which only one sound could recall her— 
the vdice of Fu Manchu. 

A .MAN entered through the archway. 

He never even glanced at the mo¬ 
tionless, kneeling figure. He bowed, 
briefly but respectfully, to Fu Manchu. 
He was short, dark and thickset, with 
close-cropped hair. He wore a long, 
white, linen coat, like that of a surgeon. 

Dr. Fu Manchu crossed and seated 
himself at the table. 

“Koenig—tonight you will go to the 
Huston Building. The duplicate key you 
made after Miss Navarre’s last visit opens 
the private door and also that of the ele¬ 
vator to the thirty-second floor. On the 
thirty-second floor there is another ele¬ 
vator. The key opens this, also. Any 
questions?” 

“No.” 

“It will take you to the thirty-sixth 
where you will enter the office of Dr. 
Craig. The laboratory adjoins the office. 
The communicating door is locked. A 
man called Regan will be on duty in the 
laboratory. He must be induced to come 
out. Any questions?” 

“No.” 

“M'goyna will be with you. If this 
alarms you, say so. Very well, Regan 
must be overpowered and taken back to 
the laboratory. M’goyna will then re¬ 
main there with him. You will make it 
clear to Regan that should M’goyna be 
found there, he, Regan, will be strangled. 
Regan must speak on intercommunica¬ 
tion should Dr. Craig call him. Any 
questions?” 

“No.” 

Dr. Fu Manchu clapped his hands 
sharply. “M’goyna!” 

The embroidered curtain which partly 
concealed a recess in the wall was drawn 
aside. A gigantic figure appeared. The 
shoulders of an Atlas, long arms, gro¬ 
tesquely large hands, and a face so 


“They’re all salt, but only one of them shakes” 
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PALL MALLS are good to look at - good to 
feel— good to taste —and good to smoke! 

Pick up a PALL.MALL — see the difference 
feel the difference. Smoke a PALL MALL 
and taste the difference. For PALL MALL’s 
greater length of traditionally line tobaccos 
filters the smoke of this longer , finer cigarette 
...gives you that smoothness, mildness and 
satisfaction that no other cigarette offers you. 

PALL MALL — the longer, finer cigarette 
m the distinguished red package. 
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scarred as to be incomparable with any¬ 
thing human. A red tarboosh crowned 
these dreadful features, and the figure 
wore white Arab dress, a scarlet sash and 
Turkish slippers. 

Slowly M’goyna came forward. Ev¬ 
ery movement was unnatural, like that 
of an automaton. The huge hands hung 
limp, insensate—the hands of a gorilla. 
Like a gorilla, too, he coughed hollowly 
as he entered. 

Koenig clenched his fists, but stood 
very still. Camille remained kneeling. 
M’goyna crossed to the long table and 
came to rest there facing Dr. Fu Man- 
chu, who addressed him in Turkish. 

“Change to street clothes. You go with 
Koenig to the Huston Building. 11 

“With Koenig to the Huston Build¬ 
ing, 11 M’goyna intoned in a rasping 
voice. 

“You will be shown a man. You must 
seize him.” 

“Shown a man,” M’goyna repeated 
the command. “I seize him.” 

“You must not kill him.” 

M’goyna slowly revealed irregular 
fanglike teeth and then closed his lips 
again. He coughed. 

“Must not kill him.” 

“You are under Koenig’s orders. Sa¬ 
lute Koenig.” T 

M’goyna touched his brow, his mouth 
and his breast and inclined his head. 

“You will do as he tells you. At ten 
o’clock I shall come for you. Repeat the 
time.” 

“Ten o’clock—you come for me.” 

“At ten o’clock.” Dr. Fu Manchu 
turned to Koenig and spoke one word in 
English: “Proceed.” 

M ORRIS CRAIG’S office was empty. 

Outside the windows, night had 
dropped a velvet curtain, irregularly em¬ 
broidered with a black pattern where the 
darkened building opposite challenged a 
moonless sky. 

Only the tubular desk lamp was alight, 
as Craig had left it. 

So still was the place that when the 
elevator came up and stopped at the 
lobby, its nearly silent ascent made quite 
a disturbance. The office door opened 
inch by inch, and Koenig looked in. Sat¬ 
isfied with what he saw, he entered and 
crossed straight to Camille’s room. This 
he inspected by the light of a flash lamp. 

Noiseless in rubber soles, he moved to 
the laboratory door and shined a light 
onto the steps leading up to it. He ex¬ 
amined the safe and went across to the 
long windows, staring out onto the ter¬ 
race. 

Then, turning his head, he spoke 
softly: 

“M’goyna.” 

M’goyna lumbered in. He wore brown 
overalls now. That huge frame, the 
undersized skull were terrible portents. 
He stood just inside the door, motionless, 
a bulk of humanity. 

“Close the door.” 

M’goyna did so and resumed his pose. 
“The man will come out from there—” 
Koenig pointed toward the laboratory. 
“Seize him.” 

M’goyna nodded his small head. 
“Choke him enough but not too much 
—and then carry him back. You under¬ 
stand me?” 

“Yes. Must not kill him.” 

“Hide here, between the couch and the 
steps. When he comes out, do as I have 
ordered. Remember—you must not kill 
him.” 

M’goyna nodded, and coughed. 

“Are you ready?” 

“Yes.” 

Koenig switched off the desk lamp. 
Now, it was possible to see that the night 
curtain beyond the windows was studded 
with jewels twinkling in a cloudless 
heaven. Koenig shined the light of his 
lamp onto a recess between the leather- 
covered couch and the three steps. 

“Here. Crouch down.” 

M’goyna, walking as if motivated by 


so 


■ 


hidden levers, crossed and 
there. 

Koenig switched his lamp ol 
paused for a moment to get accu* 
to the darkness, then went up th< 
steps and beat upon the dooi 
clenched fists. 

"Regan!” he shouted. “Regan 
Regan! . . ." 

He ran down and threw himscl 
the couch beside which M’goyna 

There followed an interval of 
seconds—ten—twenty—thirty. 

Then came a faint sound. Th 
door was opened. Green light j 
out, such a light as divers see bek 
surface of the ocean, giving no tri 
mination. The office became \ 
with unseen force. 

Regan stood at the top of the 
peering down. 

“Dr. Craig! Are you there?” 

He began to descend, picking hi 

And, as his foot touched the 
step, M’goyna hurled himself upoi 
snarling like a wild animal. 

“A-h-h-h—” 

The words were choked out of F 
They faded into a gurgle, into nothi 

“Not too much! Don’t kill him. 

M’goyna grunted. One huge 
clasping Regan’s throat, he lifte< 
with his free arm and carried hin 
a bundle, up the steps. 

Koenig followed. 

The door remained open, 
light permeated the office and fi! 
with pulsations of invisible power. 
Koenig reappeared. 

“You understand—he must a 
calls. If Dr. Craig, or anyone 
comes in . . . you have your order 

He closed the door behind him, s 
silence, falling again, became a 
notable, almost audible. He stooi 
for a moment, taking his bearings 
crossed and switched up the desk 

Noiselessly he went out. 

The elevator descended. 


AKE!’ 


*. Camille opene| 
eyes, rose from her knee:| 


i 


w 

stared wildly at Dr. Fu Manchu, 
one hand to her disarranged hair, 

“What—what am I doing here?” 

“You are kneeling to me as if I 
the Buddha.” 

A wave of true terror swept ove 
She almost lost control. 

“You . . . Oh, my God! What 
pened to me?” 

She retreated from the tall, ye 
robed figure until her legs came in cc 
with the divan. “There was—son 
else here—a dreadful man . . .” 

“M’goyna? You were conscious 
presence? That is informative. I l 
that I cannot give you an opportun 
examine M’goyna. As a fellow sci( 
you would be interested. M’goyna 
ried my first invitation to you, altb 
I thought you had forgotten.” 

“I had forgotten,” Camille whisp 
She was trembling. 

“He can climb like an ape. He clii 
along the coping of the Huston £ 
ing in order to present my complin 
You spoke of ’a dreadful man.* 
M’goyna is not a man. In Haiti he v| 
be called a zombi. He illustrates the 
sibilities of vivisection. His frame h 
of a Turkish criminal executed for s 
gling women. I recovered the bod 
fore rigor mortis had set in.” 

“You are trying to frighten me. W 

“Truth never frightened the scie 
mind. M ’goyna was created in my ( 
laboratory. I supplied him with atflto 
mentary brain—a trifle superior to 
of a seal. Little more than a receivir K 
for my orders. He remains impe: 
however. I have been unable to ric 
semihuman of that curious cough. SA 
day I must try again.” 

And, as the cold voice continued 
mille began to regain her composure 
Dr. Fu Manchu had been unable will 
to conceal a note of triumph. He v 


i 


I 


k 
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hich cargoes you most for your money 5 


The answer is in the new Quality Chart at your 
Plymouth dealer's. 

Won't you check it for yourself? With this 
chart you can see that Plymouth has 20 of 21 
features common to most high-priced cars while 
neither of the other leading low-priced cars has 
half as many. 

And remember that above and beyond the 
20 features, Plymouth gives you the safety- 
comfort combination of Super-Cushion Tires on 
new, wider Safety-Rim Wheels, new light-touch 
braking efficiency, Floating Power for smoother 
going and many other advances exclusive in 
the lowest-priced field. Isn't this the Value you 
want in your new car? 



cars hive TIRES but in the lowest-priced Geld only PLYMOUTH 
SUPER-CUSHION TIRES on SAFETY-RIM WHEELS 


tew Super-Cushion Tires ride softer, run cooler, 
ireatly reduce the chances of tire failure. But if trouble 
hould occur you have the proved protection of 
'lymouth's new, wider Safety-Rim Wheels to rely on. 



All cars have BRAKES but in the lowest-priced field only 
PLYMOUTH has SAFE-GUARD HYDRAULIC BRAKES 

You measure the stopping force you want by "pedal 
feel". . . and get it! Plymouth's Revolutionary Safe- 
Guard Hydraulic Brakes are a third more effective. 
Light pedal effort, accurate response, full control! 


ff its (/tf£C/£ you wont its PCYiPfOCiTti you want 


PLYMOUTH BUILOS GREAT CA8S...G000 SERVICE KEEPS THEM GREAT 

Your neorby Plymouth deoler will provide the service ond foctory- 
engineered parts to keep your present cor in good condition while 
you're waiting for your new Plymouth. 

PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Mich. 





















































































What it did for theili 

HERE’S WHAT USERS SAY ABOUT THE FIRST REALLY NEW k4'5 YE 



P. F. NORCROSS, insurance adjuster, Marblehead, Mass.: “I knew car 
makers were putting the Super-Cushion on a lot of the 1948 cars. So I 
put a set on my 1942 convertible. It's amazing how much smoother the 
car rides now, and how much easier it is to handle . . . and believe it or 
not, the tires did away with the rattles!” 



LEE HUNTER, office worker, Jacksonville, Fla.: ‘‘My new car came 
equipped with Super-Cushions. I've never in all my life had tires that 
give such a soft, comfortable ride. And they make my car ever so much 
easier to handle, especially in traffic and on curves. It responds to the 
lightest touch on the wheel.” 




^ Softer ride, better car handling! 

9 Super-Cushions are bigger and softer. 
They run on only 24 pounds of air. So you 
get a wonderfully softer ride—and a great 
new ease and safety in car handling. Your 
car hups the road, seems to float through 
traffic, to flow around curves! 


O Fewer rattles and repair bills! 

Pillowy Super-Cushions soak up both] 
up-and-down and crosswise road shocks.] 
They soak up jolts, jars and vibration. 1 
Result: a more comfortable ride, less! 
driving fatigue, less wear and tear on] 
your car, fewer rattles, fewer repair bills! I 

I 


new 
























it will do for you! 


15 YEARS: 




e k. VREELAND, road supervisor, West Milford Township, N. J.: “I 

Super-Cushions on my 1947 sedan, and they made a tremendous 
rence in the way it rides and handles. I get a much smoother ride, 
11 better traction, too. That’s a big advantage in climbing the slippery 
in my territory.” 




D More mileage, greater safety! 

** Super-Cushions run cooler, build up 
less air pressure. They consistently average 
more mileage than finest standard tires. 
Because they’re softer and bigger, they 
“roll with the punch,” have extra blow¬ 
out resistance—dress up your car! 


YOUR GOODYEAR DEALER HAS SUPER-CUSHIONS NOWl 

If you want the smoothest ride you’ve ever had, more car 
economy and greater safety, switch to Super-Cushions 
today —whether your car is old or new! 

MILLIONS OF SUPER-CUSHIONS ARE NOW 
IN USE ON NEW AND OLDER CARS! 
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“There’s one thing 
I can tell a Doctor!” 


"You’ll never catch me offering medical advice to a 
Doctor—or trying to prescribe . . . 

"But when it comes to hospital routine, I’ll tell any 
Doctor how much more comfortable my patients are 
with Acousti-Celotex sound conditioning. 

"And if he doesn’t already know, I’ll quietly inform 
him that hundreds of hospitals from coast to coast 
have installed Acousti-Celotex* to blot up noise.” 

You know Acousti-Celotex is so good at banishing 
rattle, click, and clatter that more buildings of ALL 
kinds have been sound conditioned with Acousti-Celotex 
products than with any other material. 

Offices . . . schools . . . banks . . . churches 
and stores, as well as hospitals, have found that 
quiet promotes well-being. 

You are entitled to a free analysis of your own noise 
problem by a trained sound technician—your nearest 
distributor of Acousti-Celotex products. 

His judgment reflects the experience accumulated 
from more than 200,000 Acousti-Celotex installations 
for every type of sound conditioning. Write us today 
saying when you would like to see him. 



► U. S FAT, OFF 


Sound conditioning is a sound investment. 

THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


AC0USTI CELOTEX 


tmade mawk *cg u s pat Ofp 



I dangerous genius, probably a madman, 
but he was not immune from every hu¬ 
man frailty. ... He was proud of his own 
fantastic achievements. 

She dropped down onto the settee as 
he crossed, moving with that light, feline 
tread, and resumed his place behind the 
black table. When he spoke again he 
seemed to be thinking aloud ... 

‘There are only a certain number of 
Nature's secrets which man is permitted 
to learn. A number sufficient for his own 
destruction.” 

A HIGH, wailing sound came from 
somewhere beyond the room. It 
rose and fell, -lose and fell—and died 
away. For Camille, it was almost the last 
straw. Clasping her hands, she sprang 
up, threatened, now, by hysteria. 

“My God! What was it?” 

Dr. Fu Manchu rested his chin on 
interlaced fingers. 

“It was Bast—my pet cheetah. She 
thinks 1 have forgotten her supper. These 
hunting cats are so voracious.” 

“I don’t believe you. It sounded 
like . . 

“My dear*Miss Navarre, I resent the 
implication. Sir Denis Nayland Smith 
would assure you that lying is not one of 
my vices.” 

Delicately, he took a pinch of snuff 
from a silver box. Camille sat down 
again, struggling to recover her lost poise. 
She forced herself to meet his fixed re¬ 
gard. 

“What is it you want? Why do you 
look at me like that?” v 

“I am admiring your beautiful courage. 
To destroy that which is beautiful is an 
evil thing.” He stood up. “You wish 
for the peace of the world. You have 
said so. You fear cruelty. You flinched 
when you heard the cry of a cheetah. 
You have known cruelty—for there is 
no cruelty like the cruelty of war. If 
your wish was sincere, only / can hope to 
bring it true. Will you work with me, or 
against me?” 

“How can I believe—” 

“In Dr. Fu Manchu? In an interna¬ 
tional criminal? No—perhaps it is ask¬ 
ing too much, in the time at my disposal, 
and the very minutes grow precious.” 
He opened his eyes wide. “Stand up, 
Camille Navarre. What is your real 
name?” 

And at command of the master hypno¬ 
tist Camille was swept again into that 
gray and dreadful half world where there 
was no one but Dr. Fu Manchu. 

“Camille Mirabeau,” she answered 
mechanically. “Navarre was the name 
by which I was known to the Maquis.” 
The green eyes were very close to hers. 
“Why were you employed by Britain?” 
“Because of my success in smuggling 



air force personnel out of the ( 
zone. And because 1 speak 
languages and had had science tri 

“Were you ever married?” 

“No.” 

“How many lovers have you hi 

“One.” 

“How long did this affair last? 

“For three months. Until l 1 
killed by the Gestapo.” 

“Have you ceased to regret? 1 ’ 

“Yes.” 

“Does Morris Craig attract yot 

“Yes.” 

“He will be your next lover. \ 
derstand?” 

“1 understand.” 

“You will make him take yo 
from the Huston Building not lat 1 
half past nine. He must not retui 
office tonight. You understand? 

“1 understand.” 

“Does he find you attractive? 

“Yes.” 

The insistent voice was beating 
brain like a hammer. But she was 
less to resist its promptings; com 
answer—truthfully. Her brain, heij 
lay on Dr. Fu Manchu’s mercilc 
secting table. 

“Has he expressed admiration?’' 

“Yes.” 

“And you love him?” 

Camille's’ proud spirit rose str 
revolt. She remained silent. 

“You love him?” 

It was useless. “Yes,” she whi^ 

“Tonight you will show him u 
attention. The rest I shall leave to 
Craig. I will give you your instri 
before you leave. Sleep . . 

T HERE came an agonized inter 
which Camille lay helpless in 
ble chains, and then the Voice aga: 

“I have forgotten all that ha^ 
since I left my office in the Huston 
ing. Repeat.” 

“I have forgotten all that hap 
since 1 left my office in the F 
Building.” 

“When I return I shall remembe 
what I have to do at nine fifteen- 
fifteen by the office clock.” 

“When I return I shall remembe 
what I have to do at nine fifteen, 
office clock.” 

“At nine thirty Dr. Fu Manch 
call me. Repeat the time.” 

“Nine thirty.” 

“The fate of the world rests i 
hands.” 

Camille raised her arms, clutch* 
head. She moaned . .. “Oh! . .. I. 
“Repeat my words.” 

“The fate ... of the world ... re: 
in .. . my hands .. .” 

(To be continued next week) 
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Couldn't Budge on Our Budget! It looked But Now Our Vacation Outlook’s Great... We’ll Have More to Spend at the Other End! 


a stay-home vacation for us... until we started 
•ing on New York Central’s low coach fares 
round-trip savings. 


Water Level Route scenery’s a swell background 
for dining car meals. It makes great sightseeing, 
too, from the wide windows of our air-cooled coach. 


Coach fares save us enough for extra vacation 
fun. And that’s beside the fun of our trip aboard 
world’s largest new luxury coach fleet. 





NEW YORK 

Central 

SYSTEM^ 





FREE- f948Vacation Gu/c/e Are you summer-dreaming 
of the Adirondacks, Niagara Falls, New England, Canada, the Great 
Lakes or the Western Wonderlands? Then you’ll want this Vacation 
Guide, with its many pictures and fascinating fun map. For FREE copy, 
mail coupon to New York Central, Room 1334-A, 
466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


YORK CENTRAL 


The Scenic Water Level Route 
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CRAZY LIKE A BOX TOP 

Continued from page 13 


millions of people and millions of home- 
spun slogans. 

By all authoritative advices 1948 will 
be the biggest contest year in history. 
Many companies have virtually doubled 
their budget of prizes. It is not unusual 
now for cash purses to surpass SI00,000 
in a single contest, which is more prize 
dough than that represented by all con¬ 
tests put together a few years ago. 

In 1900 the combined kitty of contest 
prizes was a piffling SI5,000. It is 
estimated that last year more than $2,- 
000,000 in cash and merchandise was dis¬ 
tributed to palpitating contestants all 
over the nation. Major manufacturers 
spent another $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 
to get the contests organized, advertised 
and judged. They considered this figure a 
bargain. It was a mere fragment of total 
advertising budgets. 


Legions of Contest Hounds 


Their efforts incited at least 12,000,- 
000 and perhaps as many as 40,000,000 
citizens to remove box tops (or reasona¬ 
ble facsimiles thereof) and enter one or 
more of a thousand-odd big-league con¬ 
tests. An accurate over-all figure on the 
number of contestants is not available 
because there is no accurate way of tell¬ 
ing how many contests one person enters. 
It is not uncommon for some hard-bitten 
protagonists to tackle hundreds of them 
per annum. These regulars, profession¬ 
als, hobbyists, contest hounds or repeat¬ 
ers, as they are variously called, number 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 50,- 
000. They are a special group or species, 
like numismatists and bird fanciers, to 
be examined in more detail later. 

Mass production has set in on both 
sides of the game. Nearly all major con¬ 
tests are now staged and judged by spe¬ 
cial enterprises which hire themselves out 
to clients. They have high-speed batter¬ 
ies of mail-opening machinery and staffs 
of specialists to tabulate and classify each 
entry by scientific systems to winnow the 
best from avalanches of letters. 

Correspondence schools have sprung 
up to teach a growing student body of 
would-be winners the secrets of success. 
The learning comes in streamlined and 
packaged lessons. There are places where 
you can buy box tops in bulk, and cheap, 
without having to clutter up your pantry 
shelves with excess orders from your 
dealer. (If you enter several contests or 
place several entries in one, as hobbyists 
invariably do, this is an important con¬ 
sideration unless you have a large pantry, 
a large appetite or both.) And out in the 
back alleys of the boom are the fly-by- 
night operators who, for fees ranging 
from SI to $100, offer to slip you sure-fire 
solutions, or ghostwrite your “original" 
testimonial of why you prefer Honey 
Bee hand lotion. 

In one recent national foray 3,000 of 
these ghosted gems turned up. During 
the closing stages of the Miss Hush 
guessing last December street hawkers 
made quick profits in Manhattan by sell¬ 
ing the “identity” of the mystery lady in 
sealed envelopes, at a buck a throw. In 
the best race-track tradition the tip was 
wrong, but the operation has been re¬ 
peated in Hush sequels. 

Radio has revolutionized the tech¬ 
nique of contesting with a device called 
the audience-participation show, which 
critical people consider the most disas¬ 
trous development in world affairs since 
the invention of gunpowder. This gim¬ 
mick began prosaically enough as a 
straight quiz in which prizes were given 
for the best questions used, and bonuses 
were paid for stickers. A classic exam¬ 
ple is Information Please, a 10-year-old, 
reasonably sane performance. 

The Truth or Consequences show 


combines the horrors and thrillsl 
American I Tgion conclave, an ll 
egg hunt, a Congressional invest! 
and bank night at Monte Carlo, a| 
coast-to-coast hookup. Master of 
monies Ralph Edwards, inventor I 
Hush panic, once ordered a younj 
who had missed a question to sper 
consequence, three weeks in his 
wear on a trallic island in the ho 
Los Angeles. Afterward the victii| 
paid $1,000 in nickels. 

By just such performances, 
has raised millions for War Boncl 
March of Dimes and the American | 
Association. He has been eulogi, 
the poor man's Orson Welles, ar 
greatest showman since P. T, Ba| 
With an unerring eye for drama, 
edy, the spectacular and the hi 
weakness for jack pots, he brou|f 
hotfoot to radio. On one occasion) 
successful contestant's mouth wJ 
for a glittering plum from the mol 
of prizes on the studio stage, Edl 
awarded her a seven-foot revolving] 

So many radio variations of al 
parlor games have appeared that t| 
evitable finally happened and 
pants began getting prizes for nM 
questions. On a spot called It Paf 
Be Ignorant, a man who worksl 
hooked-rug factory in New Jersei 
asked this one night: “If a dozen J 
ens cost SI2, what would 12 chip 
cost?" He was given $24.24 for nc" 
swering it. 

Many contest veterans swear i 
would not be caught dead on these | 
edy clambakes. It might lower 
standing in more serious competitiol 

“We leave those studio shows t| 
lunatic fringe;” a Bronx hobbyist 
impeachable reputation declared. 

The old-fashioned contest invc 
testimonials, rhymes and slogans, I 
solid cash prizes as the reward, i< 
meat for the regulars. But the old si 
bys are being increasingly threatemj 
what might be termed the booby-lf 
brand of competition. 


Experienced contestants, or cont 
as they prefer to be called, take t 
selves and their hobbies so seriousl) 
a handful of them have become 
ficient enough to be able to aba 
their jobs and support themselves s 1 
on their winnings. Some have regis 
earnings averaging $5,000 a year for 
stretches. But for the vast majority 
the most persistent contesting yiel 
irregular and uncertain income. 

There's one sad fact which big wii 
often overlook in the first flush of 
tory: income taxes. Prizes, whether 
or commodity, are taxable; and the 
000 internal-revenue agents scatH 
about the country have good mem 
for the names of winners in all leal 
contests. There have been instance! 
newly crowned champions giving 
parts of their boodle and then leaf 
the^ had to pay taxes on these it 
Sometimes successful participants 
had to sell substantial proportion 
their winnings to raise enough mone 
meet taxes. 

For years a San Francisco newspal 
man named Gilson V. Willets, 
reigned as the unofficial elder states 
of the contest world, picked an an 
“All-American Team of Contest* 
consisting of the 10 most important' 
ners in the country. The selections \ 
discontinued, however, after the 
dividuals themselves became leer> 
publicity. Countless nonwinners pla$ 
them with pleas to share their t; 
tricks. They feared the notoriety w< 
prejudice judges against them, altho 
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A Few Make a Fair Living at HI 
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KINSEY“GOLD” 

Rich, full-bodied ... a truly luxury 
whiskey. You’ll find it exception¬ 
ally smooth and satisfying. Try 
this superb blend tonight. 


KINSEY “SILVER’ 

Light, mellow ...a wonderful value! 
Ideal for mixed drinks because it 
retains its delicious, distinctive 
taste always! 
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hoice Blended Whiskies. Gold Label: 86.8 Proof. 65% 


Grain Neutral Spirits. Silver Label: 86.8 Proof. 72M% Grain Neutral Spirits. Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. 
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EAST! 

LOVHY! 

THRIFTY! 


way to finest rooms 





Check why all America 
uses /fgeifce 


gV 


OIL A RESIN FINISM 1 Kem Tone is 
made with OILS and RESINS that are 
scientifically processed to mix with 
water for your convenience and econ¬ 
omy. These fine ingredients give a rich, 
suede-like finish that makes a charming 
background for your room furnishings. 

Thtre's a Ktm-Ton* dealer near yeul 


* Applies like magic! 

^ One coat covers most 
interior surfaces! 

^ Ri^ht over wallpaper, 
paint, plaster! 

^ Dries in one hour! 

5 Gorgeous new colors! 

8 Rich suede-like finish! 

7 No “painty” odor! 

8 Washable! Durable! 

8 One gallon does average 
room! 


0 

0 


0 


There’s Only One Genuine Kem-Tone! 
Accept No Substitute! 


moHdTl 

(Goad HousekeepingJ 11 ^ IIll/MVit* 

Oracle wall finish 






Co*( HOUR ShERWIN - 

^ AT cover!) williams 

RESEARCH 




PER GAL. 

(paste form) 

DOES AN 
AVERAGE ROOM 

Kem-Tone TRIMS ... 20^ up 
Kem-Tone ROLLER-KOATER 981 ea. 
Kem-Tone 4 " BRUSH . $2.39 ea. 


Acme White Lead Sc Color Works, 
Detroit • W. W. Lawrence Sc Co., 
Pittsburgh • The Lowe Brothers Co., 
Dayton • John Lucas & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia * The Martin-Senour 
Co., Chicago • Rogers Paint Products, 
Inc., Detroit • The Sherwin-Williams 
Co., Cleveland 


major contest-running organizations 
flatly deny there is partiality or prejudice 
of any kind. 

Some judges might shy away instinc¬ 
tively from the “polished professional” 
but the fact that repeaters aren't legis¬ 
lated against as a class is proved by the 
regularity with which contest corre¬ 
spondence-school graduates appear in 
the money. George Hill, of Bremerton, 
Washington, ex-president of the National 
Contesters Association (the regulars’ own 
official organization), has won more than 
1,000 prizes. Mrs. Helen D. Radie, of 
New Haven, Connecticut, copped two 
Nash cars in a row. Mabel Abramson, 
Minneapolis teacher, topped a 300-prize 
total with a $20,000 cash award. Mrs. 
Ruth Subbie, blue-eyed, brown-haired 
Texas matron, who is gradually recover¬ 
ing from the impact of the $21,500 Miss 
Hush windfall, had won other, more 
modest, contests. 

Thousands Take Courses by Mail 

Wilmer S. Shepherd, Jr., director of 
one of the principal correspondence 
schools, has trained 10,000 contesters in 
the writing of homemade advertisements 
since he opened his Philadelphia institu¬ 
tion seventeen years ago. In his youth he 
won $5 in a local ice-cream contest and 
then as a bonus was taken to a drugstore 
and fed all the ice cream he could eat. 
He decided then that contesting had a 
promising future. Shepherd's 75-lesson 
course today (he doesn’t compete any 
more himself) is loaded with sloganlike 
pep talk—“Go in to win and to win, go 
in!”—and includes comprehensive bulle¬ 
tins giving tips on latest contests. 

Contesters, the majority of whom are 
housewives, are a folksy lot with a tend¬ 
ency toward clubs, mottoes, synthetic 
words and the most shameless use of the 
pun since the birth of Groucho Marx. 
They maintain a certain professional re¬ 
serve, even among themselves. Like the 
cartoons about inventors in the patent- 
office waiting room, they recognize a 
common bond but take pains to camou¬ 
flage their winning inventions from one 
another. 

Besides the National Contesters Asso¬ 
ciation, which is holding a contest to 
change its name, there are scores of lo¬ 
cal clubs scattered across the country. 
They have wonderful titles like the Okla¬ 
homa Windians, Texas Contey/^ry, 
Pennwins of Pennsylvania, U Penaprize 


Constantly preoccupied with thtj 
lent of packing superlatives into 
stricted space of an entry blank, nl 
often develop their own syntax an< 
ims. “Mental-facture your cyl 
pers!” an author of a “how tel 
pamphlet wrote. Translated loose! 
means “make your entries origin | 
arresting.” 

G. G. “Go-Getum” Browder, ol 
folk, Virginia, w ho has been in as I 
as 40 contests at once—not necessl 
course record—got in the habit of) 
ping whatever he was doing (wh [ 
he got an idea) and racing to a not! 
to jot it down. When asked how tl 
he replied, “Keep continually at i| 
when up a tree, branch out.” 

Contests arc a godsend to shut-ir I 
of whose best friends is the Nsj 
Contesters Association. It maint] 
special department for invalids 
“Winsiders.” It “adopts” as many v| 
shut-ins as it has funds for and thei 
period of two years, or until the I 
$100 worth of prizes, sends therl 
nothing, box tops, stationery, c| 
publications and postage stamps, 
tha Barnhart, a Rossville, Indian;I 
who has been confined to her honl 
years suffering from complication! 
lowing an influenza attack, got hei] 
as a Winsider and since has won ]| 
400 prizes. 

Being numerous, and human, thiI 
testing public naturally nurses a v| 
of peeves. One of the most impi 
targets of this resentment is the s 
of investigating potential winner 
major contests it is common pract j 
check up on the finalists. Usually 
confined to the person’s signing ail 
davit to the effect that his contrifc 
was original. Thi§, it is emphasized 
protect other participants as well ; 
sponsor. In some cases, though, p | 
detectives are hired to ferret out th I 
ord of a contester’s past winning] 
financial condition, and even his sj 
ing in the community. 

There is the story that a lady of j I 
ure, somewhat celebrated in her owrl 
once won a grand prize in a natj 
contest. Poised to throw banquet* 
otherwise publicize her, the coir 
sponsoring the contest broke out in \\ 
pimples when it heard of her reput; 
It recovered in time to pay mademcl 
off in full, and picked a more c < 
runner-up to accept a duplicate pri 
public. 




































































this great REFRIGERATOR-FREEZER 


PLENTY-PLUS of everything 
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TV 


PLENTY-PLUS ROOM . . . More than 10 
cu. ft., plus adjustable shelves that drop 
down or lift out for bulky foods. 
Full-Width Freeze Chest and Ice Cube 
Tray hold 56 lbs. of frozen food. Chest 
freezes food, too, if you wish. 

2 Humidrawers hold ^ of a bushel of 
fruits and vegetables. 


PLENTY-PLUS COLD . . . Plenty of 3 
kinds of cold needed to keep all types 
food market-fresh and delicious. 

Normal Cold for staples and leftovers. 
High-Humidity Cold for foods that need it. 

Zero Cold for freezing foods or storing 
foods already frozen. 


PLENTY-PLUS CONVENIENCE, BEAUTY. 

Door closes automatically, opens with 
touch on either side of handle. 

Beautiful Styling, trimmed with new 
“Aprieream”, exciting “’go-with”color. 
See It, and other members of this 
famous family of appliances, at your 
Westinghouse retailer’s, now. 






WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 

Plants in 25 Cities • Offices Everywhere 
Appliance Division • Mansfield, Ohio 


Every house needs Westinghouse 

c/pfafafr 0^30 m/ll/oa/ 


TUNE IN TED MALONE 
EVERY MORNING 
MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 
ABC NETWORK 

































































































































...in your ear, calls -for Sky Chief 



A quick start—a flashing pace—an extra surge of 
power. That’s top performance—the kind you get 
in your car with Texaco Sky Chief gasoline. It’s the 
gasoline for those who want the best . .. 
sold by your Texaco Dealer, the best 
friend your car ever had. 



THE TEXAS COMPANY 

TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 40 STATES 

TUNE IN... TEXACO STAR THEATER every Wednesday night featuring Gordon MacRae and Evelyn Knight. See newspaper far time and station 
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has also been probed on occasion, 
e Walter Winchell best-definition- 
"ommunist campaign, the social 
political status of contesters was 
led. However, the contest company 
id that this was done at the col- 
st’s own request, to give him an 
of what kind of response he was 
ig, that it had no bearing on the 
ng, and that if Mr. Gromyko had, 
r the rules, come up with the best 
of punditry, he would indeed have 
le $10,000 mink coat, 
e fact that winning entries are sel- 
published brings out another major 
and invites the inference that mon- 
jusiness is afoot. Mrs. Henrietta G. 
s, who is contest director of the 
ben H. Donnelley Corporation and 
rally recognized as a dean of the 
st business, is ready to open the 
jrds at any time to dispel such suspi- 
H. She explains that nine times out of 
publication of the winners and their 
ucts would only add to the bitterness 
)sers and bring more grief and con- 
n to operators of contests, 
hen Winchell released the winning 
lition of a Communist a hue and cry 
raised. The winner had written that 
Dmmie was “one who would like to 
de everything . . . particularly these 
ted States/ 1 Losers yelled, “It stinks/ 1 
ne was better than that, 11 and, “Rob- 

le embarrassing truth is that even 
mpionship contributions are usually 
led with com. In one contest the 
jes refused to make their selections 
A company executives sifted sample 
*ies to be certain they weren't being 
ded by the winning specimens. Do 
ffrijellicious Fruitrio/ 1 “Colorapt 
itreat, 11 and “Menu-et in Glee 11 sound 
: bell ringers to you? They all made 
ney in a dessert-naming race, 
he fellow who will go to any lengths 
prove he should be awarded a dupli- 
e first prize is a big headache. A few 
2ks ago Mrs. Davis received a stern 
nmunication from a gentleman in Cal- 
rnia who stated he had proved, to his 
n satisfaction, that he had tied for 
t place in a large number of Donnel- 
contests and that he was preparing to 
: for damages. Before turning the mat- 
over to his attorney, he said, he was 
zgesting an out-of-court settlement for 
lew sedan and $50,000 in cash. His let- 
went into the “pending 11 file and that 
Mrs. Davis hopes—is the last of it. 
The Donnelley Corporation, an adver- 
ing-service organization, runs and 
dges 75 per cent of all national con- 
ts held today, charging manufacturers 
a sliding scale of 24 cents to 10 cents 
r entry for the job. 


Mrs. Davis and her “engineers, 11 as she 
calls them, have devised special sorting 
and judging methods that are considered 
the fastest and fairest in the business. 
Machines slice open letters at a rate of 
150,000 a day (they could do 500,000 in 
24 hours if pressed). The entries are 
channeled through three echelons of 
judges. Elimination starts with techni¬ 
cal violations of the rules, such as no 
box top or wrapper, no signature, im¬ 
proper number of words and so on. Judg¬ 
ing points vary, depending on whether 
the product is a perfume or a spark plug, 
but in general such items as sincerity, 
concreteness, personal experience w-ith 
the product, lilt, logic and lucidity of 
writing all figure high in the scoring. 

Federal Sleuths Spot Rackets 

The Post Office Department and the 
Federal Trade Commission are perpetu¬ 
ally checking contests to see that they are 
handled according to law. Postal inspec¬ 
tors are apt to bob up at a judging, unan¬ 
nounced, and nose around for a week to 
see that everything is in order. Such pre¬ 
cautions have cut racketeering to an al¬ 
most invisible minimum. A typical 
come-on contest, which still hangs on, 
involves a silly puzzle, the solution of 
which brings the contestant a letter, red¬ 
olent with praise, informing him he's 
now in position to compete for the grand 
premium (which he thought he was after 
all the time) if he'll just sell a dozen bot¬ 
tles of the firm’s horse liniment and re¬ 
mit. Usually the contester tires at this 
point and quits. • 

Contests which most quickly bring the 
shakes to hapless librarians throughout 
the land are the rebus and word-build¬ 
ing types. Long ago the New York 
Public Library banned the use of its dic¬ 
tionaries, encyclopedias and reference 
books by contest hounds because once 
they seized on a copy they’d pore over it 
for days while the rest of the customers 
languished. The ban is difficult to apply 
and almost every new competition pro¬ 
duces a scuffle to mar the erudite quiet 
of the reading rooms. 

The growth of what has been scorn¬ 
fully called the “parasitical practice 11 of 
ghosting entries and selling solutions is 
being watched by advertisers, the NCA 
and the government. But many of these 
outfits which operate out of post-office 
boxes manage to stay within the letter 
of the law. Open infractions are hard to 
find. 

Contesters themselves draw a fine 
line of morality between the use of 
proxies in submitting multiple entries 
(widely practiced), and the actual pur¬ 
chase of entries from professional 
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"He has marvelous prospects—he’s going to be on a quiz show next Tuesday” 

COLLIER'S SAL0 


Collier's for May 22, 1948 



8,95 to 19,95 at better stores coast to coast 
freeman Shoe Corporation, Beloit, Jt^isconsin 
America s largest exclusive mahers of mens fine shoes 

Ma FREEMAN^ 
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ALLIGATOR 

BEST NAME IN RAINWEAR 

a 



BEST for RAIN! 

BEST for STYLE! 

BEST for VALUE! 



Surveys show — owners know —it’s 
Alligntor first in the min! Smartly 
styled, impeccably tailored—yours in 
either water repellent or waterproof 
fabrics, exclusively processed for out¬ 
standing performance and long, smart 
wear! Got your Alligalor today. The 
best, name, the best value in rainwear! 

Better Dealers Feature: 



Qflamwea/v 


because ... IT'S SURE TO RAIN! 

The Alligator Compony, St. Louis • New York • Los Angeles 
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“ghosts'’ (frowned upon in the best con¬ 
testing circles). Calculating that the more 
entries the more chances, regulars go to 
great trouble to vary their stationery, 
their style, even the color of their ink; 
they contribute clTorts in the names of 
cousins, uncles and friends, usually cut¬ 
ting the latter in for 10 per cent of any 
winnings. Occasionally these plans back- 
lire—the proxy claims the prize entry as 
his own or holds out for a fatter divi¬ 
dend. 

Some manufacturers like wistfully to 
think their relationship with customers is 
on an intimate kind of doctor-patient 
basis and that all testimonials come 
straight from the heart. But a registered 
nurse in Pennsylvania once shocked the 
sponsor’s sensibilities by brazenly stating 
she didn't care a hoot about the product 
she was praising. 

“It chaps my hands and is more ex¬ 
pensive than my own favorite soap,” 
she said, “but I entered the contest be¬ 
cause 1 need the money. My apartment 
and everything in it recently burned up/’ 

Bronx Cheer for His Safe Car 

One gent who testified in a national 
automobile contest was a little more on 
the coy side when he said, “1 like my 
Blank cm because the fenders rattle, the 
doors squeak, the emblem keeps falling 
off the steering wheel and all of these 
noises keep me awake for safer driving.” 

In every contest the crackpots stand up 
to be counted. The flood of legitimate 
entries is interspersed with ugly threats, 
invocation of the Almighty’s blessing on 
the corporation, pleas for support of a 
perpetual calendar and appeals to help 
lift the mortgage from the farm. There 
are thinly veiled bribes addressed to 
judges, that range from crisp greenbacks 
to dainty pairs of panties. 

Contest mottoes sometimes are done 
up with elaborate care. They arrive in¬ 
scribed, painted or embroidered on or 
nestled in six-foot parchment scrolls, 
bedspreads, pillow slips, oil paintings, 
cakes, eggshells, milk bottles, books, bird 
cages, dollhouses, cowhides and coco¬ 
nuts. This booby-trap type of entry is 
dwindling; bewildered judges have re¬ 
emphasized that it adds nothing to the 
score. 

The public has no monopoly on the 
sprouling of rhubarb, as they say in 
Brooklyn. Every now and then sponsors 
dream up what they think will be the 


supercolo.ssal contest, except that it’s 
against the law or full of some other kind 
of dynamite. Once, in Tufea, Oklahoma, 
six babies were distributed as prizes. 

On the unsuspecting citizenry of Mi¬ 
ami. Florida, some years ago, an insect- 
exterminator company let loose a covey 
of 2,000 houseflies and then announced 
that a bounty would be paid for their 
capture, dead or alive. One lly, named 
Big Butch and identified by a gold spot 
on its back, was worth $500 and the oth¬ 
ers, bearing silver spots, $5 each. A mass 
swatting, such as never has been seen out¬ 
side an Egyptian royal court, ensued. 
Butch, several of his brothers and hun¬ 
dreds of innocent bysturuling Hies were 
snared, but to this day old-timers insist 
that Miami, allegedly less fly-specked 
than Los Angeles anyhow, would never 
have had any insect problem if it hadn't 
been for this stunt. 

The $64 question on the whole phe¬ 
nomenon of contesting is, “Whither are 
we drifting?” Will American merchan¬ 
dising of tomorrow be molded by the 
practical jokester? 

A favored advertising axiom says there 
is safety in numbers—catch the crowd’s 
eye, get the people to listen and the prod¬ 
uct will sell itself. The contests and the 
trick quizzes are packing : them in, in¬ 
dubitably. Many competitions have 
pulled over a million entries, and Ralph 
Edwards’ Hooper rating the night he un¬ 
veiled Dancer Martha Graham as Miss 
Hush indicated an audience of 25,000,- 
000 was tuned in. But some rebels have 
alleged that the pull reflects the sex ap¬ 
peal of the gaudy prizes, not the item for 
sale. 

In an exhaustive treatise on contests, 
Printers' Ink, an advertising trade jurnal, 
once observed: “Perhaps some research 
organization will attempt to find out 
someday exactly how' most contest losers 
feel about a sponsor and his product.” 

Bitter is the word for it, according to 
a number of seasoned contestcrs. 

The loony enterprises are on the in¬ 
crease. But here and there you can still 
thrill to the promise of a genuine, old- 
fashioned sporting proposition. Not long 
ago a girl in Ojai, California, launched a 
competition of her own, through an an¬ 
nouncement in a contest magazine. La¬ 
menting a series of disappointing blind 
dates, she offered a hand-embroidered 
kitchen towel as first prize for the best 
hints on how to catch a husband. 

The End 



“Miss Wilson, I wish you’d wait until I’ve finished 
collier s dictating before you start checking your spelling!” roland coe 
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WINDSHIELD WIPER 
ARMS and BLADES 


BLADE SNAPS ON... 
STAYS PUT 


FINGER 

TIP 


RELEASE 
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CAN’T FALL O 
CAN'T BLOW O 


flie( 


( A war-born invention—by ANCO—firs, 
for mililary aircraft—now for your cor 
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rstore. 


DON’T SHOOT YOUR 
GAS-PUMP MAN! 

He’s doing the hest he can. Sure, he knov 
how dangerous it is for you to drise your c; 
. . . in stormy weather . . . with your dull ol 
windshield wipers that SMEAR and SMEA1 
He’ll gladly put on for you quickly a pain 
keen new ANCO RAIN-MASTER VC ip. 
Blades and Arms. He has them—Ncwc 
Models! But he forgets to remind you? To 
busy? You can’t shoot him for that! 
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PATENTS 
MAKE JOBS 
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After all, it’s YOUR car to protect. So YOl! 
remind HIM. Get RAIN-MASTERS . 
patented features . .. original equipment fc| 
years on De Luxe models of quality cars. . 
and on high-grade trucks . . . used also o 
our fighting Ships and Tanks and Truck 
and Bombers too ... because ANCO RAIN 
MASTERS clean quicker, clean cleaner . . 
last longer. 

May save you a costly smashup! 
Ask for RAIN-MASTER Windshield Wipe 
Arms and Blades next time you buy ga« 
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Quality Protected Under Felr Trado Laws 
ANCO Patented Products - Patents Make Jot 
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THE ANDERSON COMPAQ 


GARY, INDIANA 

Our Thirty-first Year in This Business 


ml 



AMERICA’S MOST 
TRAILER COACHES 


“We’ve seen them all, and this is it” 
and “M” System’s Deluxe Tandem v 
on the receiving end of this fine tribi . 
Here is a trailer coach that challenf 
comparison — spacious — rugged — a 
thoughtfully appointed for care-free 1 
ing. The DeLuxe Tandem is one of 5 n 
“M” System models that are setting t 
pace for '48—ready for your inspeeth 


WRITE FOR CATALOG E-48 

A trip through this catalog is 
just like a trip through the 
trailers • They are that accur¬ 
ately described and illustrated. 
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CHIEF OF THE UTALS 

Continued from page 25 


That was when 
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ining run on first, 
inson called Harry. 

‘Now would be a nice time for a hit 
o right,” he said. 

it will go across first base," Harry 
d him. "It will score both your runs 
i it ought to be good for a double." 
Hie Chief went out to the plate wear- 
a uniform that fit him this time, but 
;re was an excited roaring in the stands 
len the announcer finished with his 
hte. The Chief was just as cairn as if 
were on duty in front of an old-time 
, ar store. Adler looked him over and 
u could almost see that pitcher trying 
make up his mind what to throw. 
iere was no book on the Chief and 
sre never would be, but some stories 
d been passed around in spite of John- 
n’s secrecy. Finally Adler shrugged and 
jew a knee-high curve. The Chief 
ung and missed at least two feet and 
en turned and nodded to Harry. 
“Hey!" roared Johnson. "What kind 
a double-deal is this?" 

Harry told him, "That was on pur- 
jse. I told him to miss the first one just 
mix that Adler up a little. That bum 
acs me a poker debt from back in '41." 
"Good thing I didn't have a hit-and- 
n on," Johnson grunted. 

Adler meant to waste the next one, but 
. ic Chief didn't let him. He smacked it 
pwn the first-base line just as Harry 
tid, only it was a foot inside the bag. 
y the time Stark, out in right for the 
agles, had chased the ball to the fence, 
*' are and Sherman had scored and the 
Listomers were starting for the exits. It 
as a three-bagger for the Chief. 


'*19*5 





HAT was the way our secret weapon 
was unveiled. Believe me, it made 
st as big a bang as w'e expected. The 
ports writers all came to the dressing 
oom to interview the Chief, but they got 
iarry instead and he told them the story 
gain and again, with every minute de¬ 
ad except the pay he was giving the 
ndian. The Chief looked bored through 
t all. Harry had promised to take him 


o a horse opera before dinner. 

Next morning the papers kidded the 
1 vhole idea of Quetzal, calling it a pub- 
icity stunt that happened to work the 
irst time out; but that afternoon the 
p ndian hit for somebody and wedged a 
line drive under third base so fast Mc- 


Keogh of the Eagles didn't find it until 
the catcher came out and showed it to 
him. The Chief was sitting on second by 
that time and the crowd had gone crazy. 

From then on, the Chief and Harry 
were the hottest celebrities around town. 
Everywhere they w'ent the crowds fol¬ 
lowed them asking for their autographs 
and pulling their clothes apart, until the 
mayor assigned them a permanent police 
guard. When they were at the hotel, 
they were usually being interviewed by 
feature writers and photographed for the 
picture magazines. A doctor examined 
the b Chief and found that although he 
was physically no dilferent from anyone 
else, his vision was probably better be¬ 
cause of a diet of lizards and toads his 
mother had fed him when he was young. 
Immediately kids all over the country 
w'ere out catching toads and frogs and 
bothering their parents about how to 
cook them until another doctor made 
the observation that the French had 
been eating frogs for years and he'd 
never heard of any outstanding French 
ballplayers. Of course, he was overlook¬ 
ing Jack Fournier and Frenchy Borda- 
garay, and a couple of others. 

Then a congressman in Washington 
got up and asked if some committee 
oughtn’t to investigate the Chief since he 
was an alien and maybe an agent of a 
foreign power trying to undermine the 
national pastime and also the Constitu¬ 
tion. Another congressman answered 
him next day and said any investigation 
into the Chief would constitute govern¬ 
ment interference with private enterprise. 

At the same time the pitchers all over 
the league were trying to figure out some¬ 
thing to do about the Chief. In the third 
game with the Eagles, Johnson put the 
Chief in against Fitch, their best lefty, 
and Fitch dusted the wide guy off with 
the first pitch. No one ever tried that 
again. Quetzal got up looking thought¬ 
ful, brushed the dirt from his uniform 
and slapped the next one through the 
box. It may have been a pure fluke, but 
the ball grazed the seat of Fitch’s pants 
where they were tight and exposed by the 
lefty's peculiar throwing motion. Fitch 
gave a howl and grabbed the place where 
he was hit and the ball went through the 
second baseman's legs, still too hot to 
handle, and out into right field. 

Fitch was lucky he got off as easy as 


n| 



“By the way, dear—that isn't the right key 


VIRGIL PARTCH 
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"A Dopey Dick—I sure am slow, 

Eat gas and oil, can hardly go. 

I tie up traffic, make you curse, 

And I get worse and worse and worse 
I'm sunk, tho, if you get those things- 
Those Perfect Circle Piston Rings . . . 

They slay me! 


Doctors of Motors 
Everywhere Acclaim 
Perfect Circle Piston Rings. 


les, your Doctor oi ivioiors, yuui 
mechanic, recommends Perfect Circles and 
here’s why! He knows that Perfect Circle 
makes a set of piston rings for every engine 
condition. With Steel oil rings for the 
worst or badly worn oil pumpers . . . with 
less severe oil rings for the slightly worn 
or rebuilt engines. 

Further, he knows that no other piston 
rings are made with the same care and pre¬ 
cision, engineered as thoroughly or tested 
as completely as Perfect Circles. That s 


STEEL Oil 
Ring for 
badly worn 
engines 


Less Severe 
Oil Ring 
for slightly 
worn engines 


MADI for owory onqlno condition 


Perfect Cl 
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He only had to take his meals 
[ig up for a week. And no other 
ever intentionally threw one any- 
| near the Chiefs head. . . . 

Griffins were in town next, and 
If their pitchers tried walking the 
Ei. Wc had a man on second and 
le sure to score on a hit. Well, their 
j r stepped out and the pitcher threw 
1st ball and the Chief frowned and 
fl a little puzzled. Then the pitcher 
another high one and the Chief 
la couple of quick, shuffling steps 
Iwung on it like a midget beating 
Its. The ball was still rising when it 
id the scoreboard, 
jnson was happy when the Chief 
trotting in, but the Chief wasn’t, 
[as mumbling to himself and frown- 
ten he crossed the plate and as soon 
got to the dugout he cut loose 
li string of talk to Harry. 

I'hat’s the matter?” Johnson asked, 
le had to hit that home run and he’s 
Harry said. “According to his 
he just lost a run and you can’t 
im anything different. His game is 
I d of religion with him.” 
fell him I’ll sit up and take him to an 
cowboy show tonight to make him 
\ better,” said Johnson. “Tell him 
like him to an extra show every time 
Its one like that.” 

Itrry sighed and said, “I wish you 
1 but it wouldn't be any use. You 
ln’t translate the words into Utal 
liim. He’s wearing me out. I’ve seen 
liany of those things in the last two 
Is, I put myself to sleep nights count- 
foosses and stagecoaches.” 


READY I’d noticed Harry’s end of 
the deal wasn't the cinch it looked at 
Harry was a quiet guy who liked his 
), but as soon as the Chief found out 
were late shows in the city, he kept 
y up till 2 a.m. translating everything 
the pistol shooting. When Harry 
plained, or mentioned training rules, 
Chief would mention the agreement 
vhich he could go to all the shows he 
ted to. The Chief was very particu- 
ibout the agreement. 

[arry told me once, “I'd try teaching 
English so he could go by himself, 
if I did that, he wouldn’t need me 
longer to play ball and where would 
? He’s already learned a little like, 
ey got me, podner,’ and They went 
taway/ Where’ll I be if he learns 
^ ugh to tend to his own business?” 
’said, “I guess Johnson would get him 
aper then.” 

Don’t kid yourself,” Harry laughed 
erly. “That Indian would just as soon 
home as stay here. He don’t care 
)ut money and he don’t especially care 
)ut the way Americans play baseball, 
ting the balls out of the park all the 



time, and he’s a little homesick besides. 
It keeps me worried for fear he’ll get 
tired of the cowboy shows. They’re all 
that keep him.” 

Harry had room to worry. The Indian 
was getting hard to handle and several 
times I heard long arguments between 
him and Harry, and while I had no idea 
what they were saying, it seemed to me 
from the tone of their voices that the 
Chief took a lot of pacifying before 
Harry got him settled down. 

With that on his hands, Harry had to 
start asking for more trouble. 1 got an 
inkling of it one day when I was in his 
room and he had a couple of calls on the 
phone. I heard him using phrases like 
,l on the nose” and “across the board” 
and I got right out of there. I have so 
much > respect for the commissioner I 
don’t even want him hearing I was ever 
around where talk like that was going on. 

Later I collared Harry and told him 
how foolish that was. The commissioner 
is a crusader and the two things he cru¬ 
sades most about are ballplayers who 
bet on the races and ballplayers who 
don't uphold the dignity of the game. 

I told Harry all that, and he said, “I 
know you're right, but I'll be careful. 
I’ve got to have some kind of relaxation. 
The way things are, I can’t even call my 
life my own. I’m telling you, that Indi¬ 
an's driving me crazy. I just made a few 
bets to settle my nerves, but I’ll be care¬ 
ful.” 

That was all there was to it then. The 
Chief went on getting the hits and Harry 
went on signing testimonials for him 
and taking in the money. The Wrens 
went on winning ball games, too. We 
were ten games in the lead when it hap¬ 
pened. I guess Harry’s nerves had got 
the best of him and he hadn’t been as 
careful as he said. 

There was no publicity at first. The 
commissioner just called and asked 
Harry to come and see him. Johnson 
and I waited up for Harry that night and 
he was sweating when he came in. 

“I got to watch my step,” he said. “The 
commissioner heard somewhere that I'd 
made a few bets and he laid down the 
law to me. I’ll be a good boy from now 
on. A very good boy.” 

“That's dandy,” said Johnson. “Make 
mine a chocolate malted.” 

Harry was so busy thinking things out 
I don’t believe he even heard Johnson. 
“Yeah,” he said. “Where’s the Chief? I 
promised to take him to see Mad Stam¬ 
pede, and he’ll be sore. I’ll have a lot of 
explaining to do.” 

It turned out that was the first night 
the Chief had gone without seeing a 
show and he didn’t like it. We played 
the Blues next day and all through the 
first part of the game, Harry was plead¬ 
ing with the Chief in Indian. Quetzal 
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Yes, Fleisehmann’s Gin is “dry” 
dry . . , 100% dry! One of Four Big 
Reasons why Fleisehmarm’s makes 
America's most delicious gin drinks. 
Reason Two: Flcisehmann’s has a 
superbly light, delieate taste! 

Reason Three: Fleisehmann’s is so 
very, very smooth! 

Reason Four: Fleisehmann’s priceless 
mixability provides the perfect base 
for Tom Collins, Martinis, 
all gin drinks! 
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had quit answering him a long time be¬ 
fore. Instead, he just sat there on the 
bench pretending not to listen. 

T don't know what 1 can do/’ Harry 
told me. ‘'He thinks I've broken the 
agreement with him and he doesn't care 
anything about the reasons/' 

And Harry went into another spiel in 
Indian, pointing over at the commission¬ 
er's box along the third-base line and 
then back at himself, but even I could see 
he wasn’t getting anywhere. Quetzal 
didn't even grunt. 

T HE ball game was going well enough. 

Bcrgh had set the Blues down one- 
two-threc, and our guys had picked up 
four runs in the first two innings. 1 hey 
got to Bergh for a run in the fifth, but 
he stopped them without any trouble. 
Then in the sixth the crowd began shout¬ 
ing the battle cry that had been in our 
ears ever since the first stories about 
Quetzal had been published: “We want 
the Chief! We want the Chief!" 

The fans had veiled it so much they 
had it down and when they began stamp¬ 
ing in time with the chant, they could 
really make (h<J stands rock. It didn't 
matter much to them about the Wrens' 
winning or losing. They felt cheated if 
they didn’t get to see the Indian hit. For 
a couple of weeks, as a publicity stunt, 
Harry had been telling the Chief to point 
with his bat in the general direction he 
was going to hit. Of course, the indelcl- 
ers would make passes at getting into po¬ 
sition, but they were just faking. After 
what happened to Fitch, they knew they 
had no more chance of stopping one of 
the Indian's drives than they had of 
catching a .50-caliber bullet. 

“All right, Harry/’ said Johnson, "Let 
him hit one. I don't care where." 

Harry didn't look happy. He said, 
"Boss, how about forgetting it today? I'm 
having trouble with him. Lay off today 
and it will be all settled tomorrow/ 5 
Johnson said, "You put him in now’ 
and let him hit. I’m paying you enough 
so you're not supposed to have trouble 
with him. Well. I want him now and so 
do all the fans. Hear them?" 

"Okay. Boss. I'll*try/’ Harry said, 
Harry talked to the Chief and sent 
him out and then said to me, "I told him 
to hit it wherever he wants to. That 
might make him feel a little better about 
missing the show last night. I don't 
know what will happen if I ever happen 
to get sick for a day." 

The Chief walked out to the plate and 
took his stance, same as ever, and J 
couldn't see what Harry was in such a 
state about. Gordon, the Blues' pitcher, 
w'as the man who should be worrying. 

The crowd started yelling, “Where's it 
going. Chief?" and I remembered he 
probably wouldn't point with his bat 
since he was going to hit it where he 
pleased. He didn't point. He just .stood 
there in that half crouch, his big shoul¬ 
ders bulging like a couple of cantaloupes. 

! Gordon turned loose a slow' ball. 

The Chief swung and the bat cracked 
but the ball didn't go through the infield. 
Instead, a w’hite streak shot straight for 
the commissioner's box and ricocheted 
oil the rail where the commissioner had 
been leaning a minute before, to flv high 
up in the rear of the first deck of stands. 
Then a lot of things happened at once. 
Harry veiled, “Take him out! It's 
murder!” and started running for the 
plate with Johnson and me close behind. 
The park police came out behind us and 
all togethei we escorted the Chief back 
to the diigout. and then someone thought 
of looking after the commissioner. 

He was nowhere in sight. Wc all 
started over toward his box and we got 
there just in time to see him raise his head 
cautiously and peer with one eye over 
the rail. There he was, gray in the face 
and cowering with terror, crouched 
down behind the rail in the most un¬ 
dignified posture he’d given the public in 
! his many years as commissioner. 


I don’t really know what happei 
the rest ol the game, hut I remem 
big scene in the clubhouse. 'I he 
had come back into the eommiss |> 
face, bul he was still wild-eved a 
hair was all rumpled and his voice 
when he spoke. 

“You're suspended as of now/* I 1 
Harry, "you and that Mexican ki 
yours.” 

Harry looked pitiful and hclple* 
said, '‘But. I couldn't help it. sir. 
don't understand that Indian, 
smarter than you'd think, Smarto 
I thought, too, lie just did that b 
he’s sore at me and he knew it 
queer me with you, sir,’’ 

The commissioner sneered, “Sa\ 
for your touting acquaintances, D 
Everyone knows that Indian hits 
>ou tell him. After our com ei sat 
last night, it's quite clear to me uh 
intended,” 

"You can't kick a man out of b 


for hitting a foul ball/' Harry argu 
“Maybe not/’ answered the co 
sioner, smiling coldly, “but I ca 
him out because he associates with 
track gamblers like you. Dorgan. 
associates incline to shake the fans 
in the integrity of baseball and to 
from the dignity of the game.” 


NO 


Bei 


N cl 


dd 


.an 



“Gee, Pop, do I? I d like 
to be like Jack Benny!** 


That broke it off sharp. The 
missioner didn't say anything aboil 
own dignity. He just shut everyorj 
and that was the end of Chief Qi 
in organized baseball. 

According to performance, it ougl 
have been the end of Harry, but J| 
son and I spoke to the commissioned 
finally the old guy believed the storf 
way it happened and let Harry tak| 
old scouting job back, but first he 
Harry promise he wouldn't try to l| 
up any m5rc players Irom the Utal tl 


I fAl KED to Harry the day he t| 
back to the park and he was happ 
"I am finished with easy money, 
said, “because there is no such tl 
Look what the horses did for me. i\ 
what that Indian did for me. Su 
made a lot of money with him, bi 
drove me nuts and 1 lost it all onl 
horses and the horses got me canl 
Now I don't have to go to cowbo> r 
ies any more and I can live norn 
Did you ever wake up in the night 
sweat because they were about to h 
you for killing the sherill* and you k 
the guy that really killed him w'as 
one trying to put the rope around 
neck?" 

"What happened to the Chief?H 
asked. 

"Oh. some guys out of the Tar I 
League, down in Mexico, got nexT 
him/’ Harry said. 'They went to k 
trouble of learning the Utal langi^ 
and thev even bought a movins-pic* 

< I 


house for Quetzal alone. Next week 


going to put on a special exhibition 


them. He’s going to kill a fighting 
by hitting it with a batted ball." 

Tm- End 


Collier's for May 22, 118 
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Today’s Westclox are the finest we've ever made 

BIG BEN Loud Alarm keeps more people on time than any other clock. He’s 
84.50. BABY BEN has an alarm that adjusts to loud or soft. His tick is quiet. In 
your choice of black or ivory finish, he’s 84.50. POCKET BEN is America’s great¬ 
est watch value at 82.95. LA SALLE Wrist Watch is only 85.95. These Westclox 
also come with luminous dials you can see in the dark, each at a dollar more. 


<2 

ENOUGH 


Americans to elect a President tell time by 

^ican | ^ * 

jJr Ben and his family of Westclox. His platform is honesty. 


s cheerful, friendly face is known and respected the 


1 'Sills 

■’ODl 


Arid over. Year after year you nominate him to serve you 


. and he keeps his promise by keeping America on time. 


WESTCLOX 

GENERAL TIME 


i 


WESTCLOX, La Solle-Peru, Illinois; in Canado, Western Clock Co,, Ltd,, Peterborough, Ont. *Reg. U.S. Patent Office 
prices quoted do not include tax and are subject to change 
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Heres the car 

they said 
was years away! 

the only car you step 

down into..a new type of automobile no one else 


H 


udson is the only American-built motor car you 
down into when entering, not up on! 


I^nsitiv 


This new development in automobile design and constru 1 iM 1 *] 
brings you many sensational advantages—among 1 
newly streamlined beauty and a breath-taking flow of 
built lines that would otherwise be impractical. 
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This new kind of motor car is only five feet from groui 
top, yet by stepping down, you get more head room 
roomier seats than in any other mass-produced car \ 
today—and there’s good road clearance, too! 


Because you step down, Hudson’s new, all steel Mor 
body-and-frame* completely encircles you, even outsid 
rear wheels, with a rugged, box-steel foundation fra 
and this brings you a new measure of added safety. 


ptive 


You ride within this frame—cradled between axles—nc 
top of a frame as in the past. Hudson’s new, lower c< 
of gravity and rugged basic structure give this car delig 
roadability—a hug-the-road way of going, especiall; 
curves, that is so safe, so serene, so smooth, it is unlike 
thing you’ve known before! 
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in America is prepared to build today! 



Hudson dealers invite you to enjoy this ride—to thri 
the eager power of Hudson’s all-new Super-Six engine- 
most powerful six built today—or the masterful Super-E 
You’re invited to experience automatic gear-shiftin 
forward speeds as provided by Hudson’s “Drivc-Ma 
transmission. 
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This is the motor car they said was years away, but 
nearest Hudson dealer will show it to you now! Hu 
Motor Car Company, Detroit 14. 

* Trade-mark and patent* p 


j f/udson 


Eight body styles in a Super Series and the Commodore Custom Series. Your choice, 121 h.p. all-new Super-Six or 128 h.p. improved Super-Eight engine, 
yew, low-pressure. Super-Cushion tires. Ten rich body colors. Tv)o special colors or five two-tone combinations—white sidewall tires—at slight extra cost. 
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le three diplomats above made the doodles shown at the bottom of the page. Left to right they are Dr. Wcll- 
i Koo, China's ambassador to the United States; Georges Bidault, France’s Foreign Minister; and Trygve Lie, 
.N.’s Secretary General. The numbers on the doodle descriptions in the story show who scribbled what doodle 


DOODLES INTERNATIONAL 


Continued from page 23 

pointed out that even the ear in Dr. Koo’s 
profiles is like part of a letter. 

“His abstract, aesthetic attitude comes 
to the fore, too, in the drawing of leaves 
with the emphasis on outline and de¬ 
sign/’ the doctor continued. “It is char¬ 
acteristic that the strokes are sharp, as in 
an etching. Such a person knows per¬ 
haps all too well what he wants, but he 
lacks in some measure an understanding 
of individuals and their emotions.” 

Dr. Koo’s speeches in the League of 
Nations and now in the United Nations 
are so polite, diplomatic and tactful that 
fellow delegates say it often eludes them 
as to whose side he has taken. 

I remember that when the debate of 
Iran's case against Russia began in the 
Security Council meeting in London, I 
asked Dr. Koo how he felt after Vishin- 
sky and Bevin had fired their opening 
shots. It was an awkward question, be¬ 
cause China, in the Iran case, was sitting 
precariously between East and West. 
With his perfect English, his controlled 
manner and impersonal logic, Dr. Koo 
replied, “I told Mr. Vishinsky that I was 
impressed by his arguments. And to Mr. 
Bevin I said his speech was very con¬ 
vincing.” 

The last of the scribblings in this se¬ 
ries belong to Trygve Lie, Secretary Gen¬ 
eral of the United Nations (No. 7). 

“These few attempts at doodling are 
so closely related to the writing of words 
that we actually cannot see a doodling 
pattern here but rather ornamentation 
of the written word,” Dr. Wolff said. 
“This combination of graphic patterns 
is indicative of a person who thinks more 
in words than in pictures, who likes 
words rather than action. He could be a 
lawyer. The fluidity of movement and 
the many dots which appear as colons— 
as before the word 'qualification’ and 
between the strokes—characterize him 
as a juggler who plays with thoughts 
and arguments, which he enjoys and pre¬ 
fers to decisive action.” 

This description is not only a thumb¬ 


and the community of interna- 
lawyers. He has developed the 
nack of adjusting himself to dif- 
audienccs in order to interpret 
affairs to each in terms best under¬ 
by them. I assume that this is 
xibility to which Dr. Wolff refers, 
sophisticated, gentle, almost frag- 
eorges Bidault, France’s Foreign 
ter (No. 5), is called an “oscillo- 
ic type” by Dr. Wolff. 

■is person thinks in abstract terms, 
y sensitive, nervous, moody, easily 
issed and irritated. His doodle is a 
ityped formula of an oscillating 
ment that has the character of a 
ure. The only oscillation-unit is 
)n.^nurish which emphasizes the move- 
leftward. Since the writing hand 
esses from left to right, a movement 
right to left might be considered 
pposite of progression. This man is 
ipt to be progressive, though not 
sarily conservative. It is also likely 
uch a person is occupied by ideals 
e past rather than by prospects for 
uture.” 

1 of this is largely true. Mr. Bidault’s 
srvative Catholic upbringing at a 
M; t college is often at war with his 
■essive tendencies. His intense dis- 
or General Charles de Gaulle, aside 
personal reasons, is also based on 
levotion to liberal democracy. 

• private interviews he is very frank, 
sensitivity, which Dr. Wolff notes, 
ich that it can have an inspiring ef- 
on an interviewing journalist, 
hepencilings of Dr. Wellington Koo, 
la’s ambassador to the United States 
. 6), reveal an emotionless personal- 
fDr. Wolff found. 

This person’s doodling, composed of 
rntal letters and Oriental faces, indi¬ 
te an abstract way of seeing things 
of dealing with human problems,” 
eport stated. “His profiles of human 
gs are more like abstract elements.” 
he psychologist—who had no idea 
authored any of the doodles— 


nail sketch of Mr. Lie, as the public 
knows him, but it could also be a short 
history of the United Nations itself— 
too many words and too little action. 
Often, when Mr. Lie has been on the 
point of intervening in a dispute—and in 
his case, words mean action—he has 
backed down and kept mum. Perhaps 
some early experiences in the United 
Nations scared him so that he shies away 
from action now. 

Mr. Lie saw the dangers in Russia’s 
No! No! No! policy, but his warnings 
were faint. When American progressive, 
liberal groups urged him to criticize the 
“Truman Doctrine” because it seemed 
to by-pass the United Nations, he kept 
quiet, even though he was uneasy about 
his own silence. 

My collection has one glaring lack. 
Up to now I haven’t been able to pick 
up a doodle from a leading British states¬ 
man or diplomat. Not that my army of 
helpers, from delegates to sweepers, is 
in cahoots to protect the secrets of Brit¬ 
ish diplomacy. The fact is that neither 
Ernest Bevin, Britain’s Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Hector McNeil, 
British Minister of State, nor Sir Alex¬ 
ander Cadogan, permanent delegate to 
the United Nations, indulge in doodling. 
' I wondered about that. What meaning 
could be attached to the fact that a per¬ 
son or persons either never doodled or 
developed a resistance to the habit? I 
asked Dr. Wolff. The absence of doo¬ 
dling, he said, could spring from a num¬ 
ber of causes. “Basically, it seems to 
be a fear of unconscious self-revelation. 
This fear may be expressed in a very 
strong intellectual self-control and re¬ 
straint of emotions, in a distrust of peo¬ 
ple, in a suppression of all daydreaming, 
or in a turning away from one’s self and 
one’s problems. Only an analysis of a 
particular case could show which of the 
motives are decisive.” 

The first three attributes seem to fit the 
British storybook sort of diplomat. 

The End 





• To keep your motor alive and 
powerful—give it Casite’s extra 
protection. 


Casite cuts engine wear and cuts 
repair bills because it improves 
lubrication. No matter what kind 
of motor oil is being used, Casite 
helps it get around—quickly and 
into the tight spots. It retards the 
formation of sludge and gum . . . 
frees sticking valves and rings . . . 
cleans your motor and keeps it 
clean. 

Get Casite today—and get Bet¬ 
ter Motor Performance or Double- 
Your-Money-Back. The Casite 
Corporation, Hastings, Michigan, 
and the Casite Division, Hastings 
Ltd., Toronto. 
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HOW AMERICA WILL DEFEND HERSELF 

Continued from page 17 
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flexible leathers to ossure the 
utmost in easy-going comfort. 
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of trouble. A Russian strategic-bomber 
force, based within range of us, could put 
us on the aerial defensive, just as we put 
the Japanese on the defensive, and as the 
British and ourselves put the Germans on 
the defensive. Our air attack smashed all 
the important German and Japanese cit¬ 
ies and war centers in spite of the stiffest 
local defenses the Germans and Japs 
were able to throw up. If the Russians 
put us on the defensive, they might do 
the same to us. 

So if we go to war, our first problem— 
our security problem—is to be ready to 
move outward about 2,000 miles to pro¬ 
tect the areas from which Russia might 
make trouble for us. To do this we need 
an altogether different kind of peacetime 
military establishment from the one we 
have been maintaining. 

Air Bases Must Be Serviced 

The Air Force is now our first line of 
defense. But the Air Force is dependent, 
in turn, upon the activities of our Army 
and Navy. If we set up an air outpost 
to meet Russian air attack, we need some 
60,000 Army troops to service and secure 
the ground area around that one air base, 
and we need a large string of supply 
ships, tankers, transports and hospital 
ships to maintain touch between home 
and the base—and to protect this ship¬ 
ping we need Navy antisubmarine pa¬ 
trols, antiaircraft sea defenses, defense 
against enemy raiders. 

War has become incredibly complex. 
Today no one arm—land, sea or air— 
can move without the support and co-op¬ 
eration of the other two. 

When our military leaders asked Con¬ 
gress, last March, for an additional S4,- 


000.000,000 to bring our 1948 military 
estimates up to 515,000,000,000, it was 
for the purpose of converting our present 
passively defensive military establish¬ 
ment into a fully ready striking force 
able to move outward, if necessary. This 
would take care of us, if war should 
come, through the period while we are 
mobilizing our full strength. 

As this is written, our Army is at a 
peacetime strength of 542,000 men, of 
whom 258,000 are on duty outside the 
continental United States. At home, the 
Army has a mobile striking force of 54,- 
000 men—a pathetic total for a nation 
as strong as w'e were three short years 
ago. 

The Army wants to build this combat 
part of the home force up to a strength 
of 194,000 men, fully equipped and ready 
to move—that is, a strength of three in¬ 
fantry divisions, one armored division 
and one air-borne division, with the nec¬ 
essary supporting arms and service units. 
This is a very small combat force for the 
protection of our precious homeland, 
but it would do for the first moves in 
our defense. 

As this is written, our Air Forces are 
at a paper strength of 55 squadrons— 
paper strength because all but a very few 
squadrons are under strength in air¬ 
planes, pilots and men. The Air Force 
wants to build these squadrons up to 
full peacetime operational strength. 
Their goal is 70 squadrons with sufficient 
personnel to man and service them. 

As this is written, our Navy maintains 
277 combat ships and 488 supporting 
ships of all types on active duty, but with 
crews reduced well below wartime 
strength, and with carriers not fully 
equipped with aircraft and pilots. The 
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Frank Medico pipes hove 
repioceable filter thof 
• obsorbs juices 
• collects flokes 
and slugs 

• reduces tongue bite 
Not a hollow tubel 
Only this potented filter hos the 66 bt 
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For a vacation that is rea 
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(fore Appropriations Are Asked 

the first time in history, these 
is requests have been passed 
the hands of our military leaders 
in joint session before being 
ed in the lap of Congress and 
*1 along to the pocketbooks of the 

who will enforce the peace of the 
today beyond our own defense 

want world peace. We want or- 
11 over the world. We want the 
of tranquillity that will permit us 
de, to go about our normal com* 
12 months a year. We want to 
and go sight-seeing. We want to 
mge students. We want to share 
the rest of the world the benefits 
rilization as it can be lived in the 
century. 

the old days, we might have tried 
it by setting up a peacetime empire 
free—the kind of empire the British 
I p beginning in the days of Elizabeth. 
* hat, today, would be sticking out the 
drican chin, inviting a greedy and 
i pus world to take swipes at us and 
P knock our empire apart as the Brit- 
hj'mpire is being knocked apart before 
Ufcyes. 

J)day it would cost us more than it is 
c h to be strong enough to police the 
c|d, alone. Much as we want a well- 

pier's for May 22, 1948 


policed and orderly world, it is prob¬ 
ably beyond our strength to force world 
peace by ourselves, anyway. World law 
and order is something that must be 
undertaken, if it is to succeed, by the 
peace-loving states of the world, acting 
together. If not through the United Na¬ 
tions, then perhaps by a working alliance 
of those who believe in order. Perhaps 
there is hope for world peace and security 
in a structure built on the foundations of 
the present European Recovery Plan, 
with the peace-desiring nations of South 
America and the Middle East joining in. 

But those who want peace must be 
strong enough to fight for it, and to 
help one another. If America is to help 
others, they must be ready to help us, too. 

Perhaps, if we are strong enough to 
stand alone—and at the same time con¬ 
fess that we are not strong enough to 
police the entire world—we can pro¬ 
mote the share-and-share-alike kind of 
security that will guard all of the peace- 
loving people against the aggression of 
the agitating groups. 

But our first job is to take care of our¬ 
selves. In demobilizing as we did at the 
end of the last war, we weakened our¬ 
selves beyond the safety point. Today, 
awake to the danger of another war, 
America is building up strength for 
peace. 

We don’t want an empire. We don’t 
need one. We don’t want—or need—to 
live with our nation fully mobilized. But 
if we are attacked, we must have enough 
three-dimensional combat strength ready 
to strike outward, and strike fast—to 
build up a “temporary” empire that will 
keep the Russians, or anyone else, from 
our vital points. 

America needs a 1948 model land, sea 
and air force to meet the problems of a 
1948 world. 

Another article on our national de¬ 
fense will appear in an early issue. 
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Clean out rust with 

DU PONT Cooling System CLEANSER 


Drain out your anti-freeze, and clean out win¬ 
ter’s accumulation of scum, scale, and rust. 
Neglect now may mean trouble and costly re¬ 
pairs later. Just pour a can of DU PONT 
COOLING SYSTEM CLEANSER into your ra¬ 
diator, run the engine 30 minutes or more, and 
drain. It dissolves rust—cleans thoroughly— 
improves engine performance. It’s safe, sure, 
and easy to use. 


Then keep out rust with 

DU PONT Acid and Rust INHIBITOR 


After cleaning out the radiator, you can keep 
it free from rust all season by pouring in a can 
of DU PONT ACID AND RUST INHIBITOR. It 
prevents rust forming, and keeps out acid, too. 


Avoid radiator leaks with 

DU PONT Cooling System SEALER 


You can stop leaks quickly and securely—and 
make the cooling system LEAK-PROOF —by 
pouring in DU PONT COOLING SYSTEM 
SEALER. It will not clog the radiator. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 






























































































































































































IVor/c/s /arqest se/tirup beer in sma// botti 


GOEBEL BEER 


/n the orty/aa/ Bantam bott/e 


"just time for 
a Goebel Bantam " 

Letting the dog out? Then you've just time to enjoy that 
flavorful Goebel Beer in the original Bantam bottle. 

It's just the right size ... 7 ounces, one good glassful! It's just 
the right taste . . . because it's right from the Cypress casks of 
Goebel. It's the beer that's "nationally famous for good taste!" 

Also available in 12-ounce bottles and cans. 

Goebel Brewing Company, Detroit 7, Michigan. 
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1st of us get along quite well, you see, 
I s income than those enjoyed by the 
]e families in the article. I make 
j,y more than the $50 weekly which 
jn as the subsistence requirement for 
I lily of four on public relief. I am 
ig a substantial 3-bedroom house. My 
|)oys get plenty of wholesome food. 
It that any of that is easy, you under- 
There is no grinding, petty econ- 
practiced by any of Mr, Velie’s 
(jts which I don't know all about, 
lothes are mostly prewar. My wife 
some of her friends’ hand-me- 
)s. I use shoestrings until they are 
Ihort to tie, I stretch out haircuts by 
faing betweentimes. I do all my own 
:pair work. 

\ ave the greatest admiration for Mail 
fer Mantsch raising eight children in 
times, but the rest of Mr. Velie’s Hor- 
Examples are obviously either poor 
|igers or are spending too much for 
vice or luxury. 

Name Withheld by Request, 
Newark, N. J. 

LETTERS, INC. 

a Sir: In answer to Mr. Braun, Dallas, 
is (The Week's Mail, Apr. 3d), we have 
and are doing the thing he suggests, 
persons interested in writing to some- 
in a foreign country can contact 
ibers of the federation, and they will 
nost happy to secure a foreign con- 
for them, or I will gladly send them 
es, if they state which country they 
er. These names are authenticated by 
ambassadors, then scrutinized and ap¬ 
ed by our extension secretary in Wash- 
on, D. C. Every state in the Union is 
aged in this project and we feel that a 
it chain of friendship and understand- 
between the women of the world is 
ig forged. Mrs. Edward H. Olson, 
State Secretary, Foreign and 
Territorial Clubs, Pendleton, Ore. 

ANIMAL LOVER 

\r Sirs: I don’t think readers Barnard, 
ffer, Weidman or Phillipson (The 
ek’s Mail, Apr. 3d) show much horse 
se or anything else arguing about which 
mal has the most sense. Don’t they 
iw (hat all they have to do is look it 
in The World Book? There they will 
I that the chimpanzee is the most in- 
lgent, the cat is listed 5th, the dog 6th, 
i the horse 10th. I am in 1st grade at 
rmon Avenue School and we have just 
.shed studying about animals. 

Ricky Fanning, Age VI, Dayton, Ohio 

FAITH IN FAITH 

iar Sirs: Faith Prior’s The April Road 
pr. 3d) has renewed my faith in modem 
iters. How refreshing to come upon 
works of a genuine, down-to-earth 
llist! To write of such commonplace 
ppenings in such a fascinating manner 
that’s talent! Let’s have more Faith! 

VIrs. Donald Roemer, Macon, Missouri 

FOR MEN ONLY 

ear Sir: In your article Detour to a 
radise Lost (Apr. 3d) your reference to 
obart as a college for women shocks us. 
/ s far as I know, we have no long hair 
f.ith curls. Please, we are known as men. 
flYour reference undoubtedly refers to 
y iliiam Smith College, our sister across 
e road, which was founded by William 
nith. Hobart was founded by Bishop 
)hn Hobart in 1822. Thanks anyway for 
ie informative article. 

Robert N. Tuthill ’50, Robert H. 
Ladd ’51, Grant Gibbons ’50, 
Paul Anderson ’50 

. . In the map for Detour to a Paradise 
ost you picture Amelia Bloomer wear- 
ig “bloomers” in 1899: maybe she was 
“but not in the Finger Lakes region—as 


she slipped this mortal coil in 1894 a.d. 

But she did wear them there in 1849, 
when my mother was eight and wore eight- 
rowed pantalettes in a near-by region. 

Also the statement that when you see 
one of these lakes you see them whole: 1 
have yet to find a place on Lake Seneca or 
Lake Cayuga where you c^n see the entire 
length of either—sixty miles is one long 
look in any man’s country. 

William Newton Nichols, 
Madison, Wis. 

That was Mrs. Bloomers ghost you saw’ 
on the map; and in the lines “the lakes are 
not large but when you see them, you see 
them whole as a jewel is seen when you 
snap open the lid of the box,*' Mr. Lage- 
rnann was indulging in a purple passage . 

. . , All of us at the Department of Com¬ 
merce here in Albany were extremely 
pleased with Detour to a Paradise Lost 
. . . thought it an imaginative and nostalgic 
treatment . , . excellent in every detail . . , 
Alleyn H. Beamish, Albany, N. Y. 

LACK OF RESERVE 

Dear Sir: Does The Army Want The 
Reserves? (Apr. 10th) fanned into flame 
my smoldering bitterness against the Army 
for its lack of interest in its former officers 
and men. While the Navy reservists buzz 
my home in TBFs, F4Us, and F6Fs, 1 
crane my neck skyward and swallow hard. 

The crowning insult came a few months 
ago when 1 applied for flying duty in a 
reserve unit in Philadelphia. After com¬ 
pleting various forms, following instruc¬ 
tions, typing copies of my orders and 
paying $5 for a physical examination, 1 
was informed that I was then eligible to be 
placed at the end of a waiting list of some 
200 other pilots. When I protested, I re¬ 
ceived an understanding shrug of the 
shoulder symbolizing T.S. Roger out. 

Ex-Lt. Samuel R. Foster, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

. . . Had it not been for the reserve officers 
and men where would our country have 
been in this last war? Certainly we can 
train our boys in three summers and build 
an effective reserve. 

John P. Bort, New York, N. Y. 

. . . Tlie planes assigned to my Naval 
Reserve squadron were turned over to us 
after having been worn out by the regulars. 
They are just plain not safe. 

Super Grade Lieutenant 

SCOTCH EDITION 

Dear Sirs: I should like to say how much 
I enjoy reading Collier’s Magazine. My 
husband’s sister in Orange, N.J., sends us 
copies. When my husband and 1 finish, 
my father and brother read it and it is sent 
to my other brother in another district. 
His wife has relatives and friends in the 
Orkney Isles, who then get it. 

Nan D. Hewitt, Lanarkshire, Scotland 

VAN JOHNSON CASEY 

Dear Sir: Does Van Johnson have a 
double, or does Artist Wolsky use him 
for a model? Casey (See Nord Riley’s 
The Half-Shot Hereford, Apr. 10th) is 
a dead ringer. 

S. A. Beymer, Seattle, Wash. 


Van and June 
Allyson 


Casey and 
Susan 
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WHEREVER WHEELS TURN OR PROPELLERS SPIN 



























































with snags, rocks, stumps . . . you can go 
wherever there’s water to float your boat! 
Study the host of sparkling features in the 

new Sportwin — you’ll find even the fuel 
gauge you’ve always wanted on 
your outboard motor! 


^ Years ago, Evinrude perfected a new kind of 

outboard motor, surpassingly smooth 

^_ and responsive — a thrill to ride with, a joy to 

own! Today you can enjoy matchless jour- 
cylinder performance in three great Evinrudes covering a wide range of power. 

\ In the famed Zephyr, it’s yours in the popular 5-horsepower class — pedigreed 
\ jour-cylinder performance for average fishing and family boats. 

For powering light runabouts and fast fishing craft, the Lightfour, 

9.7 horsepower.* And for largest, fastest hulls, the 4B2SE&&JC 

Speeditw'in and great Speedifour. See your Evinrude dealer — l 

look for his name in your classified phone directory X A J ^ 

under "Outboard Motors.” CATALOG FREE — ,—------_-r5] \ 

Address, EVINRUDE MOTORS, 

5734 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin. j 

IN CANADA: Evinrude Motors, Peter boro, Ontario. -• I L \ 


Four cylinder ZEPHYR 

America's tavorite "four" — smooth as 
silk — packed with performance. 5 A H.P. 
* All Evinrude power ratings are O.B.C. 
certified brake horsepower at hOOO R.P.M. 


QUESTION: "Whot'i different about a ’fishing' motor?" 

ANSWER: "Plenty!" Ask fishermen who know their outboords! Compare 
Evinrude’s light models against the field. Check "fishing feature” after 
feature that Evinrude owners enjoy. Think what the Fisherman Drive alone is worth 
... there's nothing like it! Gives you real "freedom of the waters” — the best 
fishing waters! You can drive confidently through thick reeds and weed heds to 

where the big ones lurk . . . you can bang unworried over stretches foul 



Both Gid and Zebedee would have 
liked to die with their boots on— 
but there was only one pair of boots 
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THE BUGLER AN] I 

GIDEON LEE I 

£ 

BY \EIL1 C. WILSON 
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F OR the first time in his married 
life except when two Klikitat 
arrows took him in the but¬ 
tocks while he was milking, Gideon 
Lee was being put to bed and kept 
there. Chills and fever shook him 
like two bears in a bee tree. It was 
the punishment of heaven, lashed Ma¬ 
nila, for sneaking off goose shooting 
when he should have stayed home to 
pick apples. Forcefully she tucked 
him under four quilts, and set pots 
and kettles going all over the stove. 

At whiff of those brews, Gid tried 
to sit up and holler. Bells in his head 
and that swallered-whole anvil in his 
stomach smacked him back. So he 
let Marilla have her way, and that 
way was practically to boil up the 
whole almanac and spoon it to him 
page by page. Sassafras tea for colic. 
Goose grease for cough. Mustard 
seed and chimney soot for heartburn. 


Milk toast and barley wa J 
general discipline. 

Marilla also sprinkled asaf ■ 
his underwear for grippe, and 
she took no chances with 
fever. She held under his r*i 
fumes of boiling vinegar, pii flk 
and wild cherry bark, with ( i 
whisky added. When this 
chirk her husband up, alarr4| 
into her voice. She announced 
was going for Dr. Allen, thou ^ 
sawbones would probably ask m 
ounce of gold for making t I 
around Buffalo Hump and ^ 
whoop Mountain, and anywayM 
nothing but a lot of big wore* 

But there was no help for ill 
put Gid’s dosages on a box by N 
pushed a warm stove lid un j 
quilts, snapped at him sternly 
he took this for a sign of alii 
stuck a comb in her bun and a M 
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Bootjack, the fighting tom turkey, sprang upon the bed, but Gid 
didn’t belt him off, he just blinked and murmured, “Go away” 


I w, went out and saddled up. 
ptted back in her hickory-hard 
i hat if he dassed to remove that 
l rag from around his throat, he 
have her to answer to. 
i watched through the window 
rode away—a work-lean no- 
iPise figure in a dollar’s worth of 
r Yet in the days of their sweet- 
hg, she'd been pretty as a brand- 
ucksaw in a hardware window, 
r three decades together, it was 
o’d been the contrarious knot 
ied her temper. Many and many 
he’d gone trouting or cooning 
there were potatoes to be dug. 
t suddenly repentant. 

THIS discovery about himself, 
-iid sat forward in genuine con- 

! *and got a good look at his iron- 
ered visage in the mirror. He’d 
o idea that a misery here and 
could knock a man so peaked, 
lis teeth were worn close to rim- 
and there was a bald spot as big 
bobcat’s behind right on top of 
:ad. But, trunk and branch, he 
p long way from being done.for, 
* if he was a-perishing at the tips, 
ft was no hurry to start building 
* bflin like the one that was waiting 
rebedee Applewine. 

was thirty years younger than 
>feighbor Zebedee. 


But the catawampus in his skull 
and the tucker in his bones made him 
drop back to the pillow. No two ways 
about it, he felt puny. Punier even 
than the time in youth when the black 
she-bear cuffed the seat out of his 
courting pants. Maybe Marilla had 
done right in setting out for the doctor 
at Camas Meadow. 

A fly strolled on his bald spot. Gid 
half raised his hand. He let it fall. 
The strength was surely running out 
of him like beans out of a sack. 

His hound Lilybelle looked over 
the doorsill, whined, and padded in. 
She was going to have a family and 
wanted fussing over. Gid tried to 
fumble her silky ears but the misery 
stabbed again and he gave it up. 

Bootjack, the fighting tom turkey, 
sprang upon the bed and looked Gid 
over with a red eye set in a menacing 
blue face. Their way of showing 
fondness for each other was usually a 
boisterous one. But Gid didn’t belt 
him off with a sledge-hammer fist. 
He just blinked back and murmured, 
“Go away.” 

Swiveltail, the belled mule deer 
with, “Don’t Shoot!” painted on his 
dun sides, poked his wet nose in at the 
window and tried to make Gid see 
how his neck had thickened, how the 
velvet had gone from his young horns. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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The 38 that looks like a 34 


IVlansco swim trunks are designed to make a man with a 
38 waist look like a 34! Skillful tapering and pleating -turn 
the trick. Even if you already have an athlete’s torso, 
Mansco trunks will make your shoulders look broader, 
hips flatter, waist smaller. Comfortable as can be, too— 
they’re at your dealer’s now, in a wide choice of exciting 
patterns, bright colors. Model shown above $3.95. Other 
Mansco swim and play trunks: $2.95 to $5.95. 
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PLAY & SWIMTRUNKS 


MADE BY THE MANHATTAN SHIRT COMPANY 
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THE STORM 

Continued from page 14 



shook her head slightly in alarm. But 
Storrs appeared not to notice. 

“These American fellows are all the 
same,” he said, as though explaining the 
national character to the two women. 
“They live for the moment. Oh—” He 
looked at Matthews and chuckled. “We 
had no love for you, of course. There 
we were, in Africa or India or Italy, and 
here you were, back home with our 
women. But that’s all in the past now.” 
He glanced at Laura. “Isn't it?” 

“Yes, it is,” she said lifelessly. “Past 
and done with.” 

There was an awkward silence. Out¬ 
side they could hear the moaning of the 
wind in the apple tree. The garden gate 
creaked faintly again. 

“Are you here on business?” Storrs 
asked. 

“Not exactly,” Matthews replied, look¬ 
ing down at his clasped hands. “I—you 
see—well, it’s a little hard to explain—” 
He saw the two women looking at him 
with sudden alarm, so he went on at 
once: “I wasn't too happy when I got 
back. There wasn’t any real peace. No 
one seemed to want to do anything much 
—just walk around and talk about the 
next war. Nobody wanted to help any¬ 
body else. And I couldn't get England 
out of my mind. England seemed more 
down-to-earth, somehow.” 

Elizabeth laughed mirthlessly. 

“Don’t,” Laura reproved, glancing 
worriedly at her husband. “Let him 
go on.” 

A S MATTHEWS went on, Laura 
u gazed at him fixedly, her expression 
a curious mixture of puzzlement, fear 
and pity. Once she closed her eyes, as 
though better to listen to the tone of his 
voice, and then her expression altered; 
the sadness and the resignation disap¬ 
peared. But when she opened them again 
she found her husband looking at her 
quizzically. Reaching out, she clasped 
his hand and smiled. Matthews observed 
this little interchange and was silent. Out¬ 
side, the wind fretted at the house. 

“I feel this way—” Storrs began. But 
he was interrupted by the sudden faint 
wail of a child somewhere above them 
in the house. 

Matthews’ face paled a little. 

Laura set down her glass unsteadily. 
“1*11 see about him,” Storrs said. 

“All right.” 

When he was gone the two women 


looked at Matthews, who seemed 
stricken. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the older 
sister scornfully. “Arc you afraid?” 

“Beth, please,” Laura begged. 

“It's a boy?” Matthews asked. 

Laura nodded. 

“Is he—is he all right?” 

“He is now,” answered Laura. “For 
a long while it was touch and go. We 
weren’t able to give him the proper 
things to eat. They aren't to be had in 
England.” 

“May I see him?” Matthews asked, 
speaking with great difficulty. 

“Dear God!” exclaimed Elizabeth, 
rising and going to the window. “After 
three years he wants to know if he may 
see him! Why? In the name of the dear 
Lord, why?” 

“Beth, stop it!” Laura cried. “Can’t 
you see? It isn’t easy for him!” 

“Was it easy for you?” 

“Then / should be the one to say!” 
Laura turned her head slightly: “Now do 
sit down. Here comes Storrs.” 

Angrily Elizabeth returned to the 
couch. Storrs entered the room carry¬ 
ing the child in his arms; an attractive, 
though rather pale and undernourished 
boy with dark hair, wide eyes and a 
solemn expression. 

“This is Mr. Matthews, Donnie,” said 
Storrs. “Say, ‘How d'you do?’ ” 

The child only blinked his eyes. At the 
other side of the room the two sisters ex¬ 
changed glances. As Matthews rose to 
his feet and took the child’s small fingers 
in his hand, the boy turned and saw 
Laura. “Mummie,” he said. Freeing 
himself from Matthews’ grasp, and strug¬ 
gling to get away from Storrs, he held out 
his arms. 

She rose to her feet and took him from 
her husband. “Come on, Don-o,” she 
said, in a voice roughened with sudden 
tears, “I think we’ll go back to bed now. 
Don’t you think so?” 

Holding the child closely, she turned 
for a moment to look at Matthews. The 
veins bulged on Matthews’ temples; he 
swayed forward, his fists tight. 

“Here now,” said Storrs, frowning a 
little. “What’s all this?” 

Turning with a sob, Laura fled from 
the room. 

In the silence that followed, Storrs 
looked first at Matthews and then at 
Elizabeth. The only sound was the moan 
of the wind. 


Don’t do it the hard way. Do it 
the HEUBIEIN way! Serve profession¬ 
al cocktails at home...superb cocktails 
made of the finest liquors by cocktail 
specialists. Just ice and serve. 

Eight kinds at your local liquor store . 

HEUBLEIN’S 

(3U- 

COCKTAILS 

G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 



“I realize you gave me a raise just last week, Mr. Watson, but now I find I 
need more money to meet the higher standards the increase permitted me” 

COLLIER'S LEO GAREL 
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Remember Dad 
FATHER’S DAY, JUNE 

A'lETTER CASE — Rich, warm leaf] 
Wonderfully thin, lightweiJ 
About $7.50*. 

B - TO I LET CASE— Handsome, comp 
Completely fitted. About $21.00*1 

C. F. Rvmpp & Sons 
Phil a. 6, Pa. 
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Federal 
Tax 
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I'm a “junior executive’'. . . 
and AIR-O-MAGIC is my shoe 
88 comfort-construction feature: 
including patented, hand-moulded inner 
that cannot crack or curl. No breakinj 
needed. Get AIR O-MAGICs and 
get more than your 
money's worth! 


MODERATELY 
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rREE booklet 

What to wear with what 1 
Hints for smart, correct dress 
for every occasion. Write today • 

MARION SHOF 0 IVISION. Oaly Bios. Shoe Co Inc Oept 18 
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swings up, ignites 

I flame . . . Release, 
doar snaps shut, 
extinguishes flame? 
fw improved 

r de/s have.* 
Greater Fluid 
Capacity 

Speedier Sparking 
lifetime vyick 
? Simplified Filling 
* Fits vest packet or 
lady's purse 


iBY LigMer Corp. II Hartford Avenue Mounl Vernon 


•orl Mode's in J4Kf. Go/d, Sterling, Mone/-/ 
Nttkel F/oled . . . From $5.50 of better si 
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“I see,” he said at last. 

With slow deliberation he collected the 
glasses and took them to the kitchen. 
When he returned, Matthews was still 
motionless in the center of the room. 
When Storrs looked at him, Matthews 
fell back onto the couch and buried his 
head in his hands. Without another 
word, Storrs went out. 

Moving about the room, Elizabeth ex¬ 
tinguished the lamps one by one. When 
all except the table lamp over the piano 
had been turned out and the room was in 
partial darkness, she stood still and 
looked down at Matthew's reflectively. 
In the gloom and the quiet the wind was 
more distinct; the faint, recurrent creak 
of the garden gate was clearly audible. 
“What are you going to do?” she asked. 
“I’m> going,” he said dully. 

He got to his feet and made his way 
unsteadily to the hall. Elizabeth handed 
him his scarf and flight jacket without a 
word and then followed him in silence to 
the front door. For several minutes after 
he had gone she stood there, motionless. 

W HEN she returned to the living 
room, however, she saw, on the 
table near the piano, the package that 
Matthews had carried with him. Seizing 
it up, she listened. In the noise made by 
the wind it was impossible to tell whether 
or not he had gone, so she went swiftly 
back into the hall and, taking up her coat, 
ran out through the front door to the 
garden gate. 

She could not see Matthews anywhere* 
at first. Then, as her eyes became accus¬ 
tomed to the darkness, she made out a 
dark figure walking, not toward the vil¬ 
lage, but toward the deserted house at the 
top of the hill. 

She caught up with him. “You left 
this behind.” 

He started at the touch of her hand 
on his shoulder. Seeing who it was, and 
what she carried, he turned and contin¬ 
ued along the way he had been going, his 
eyes fixed on the low outline of the house 
ahead. 

She kept pace with him. “Where are 
you going?” she demanded. 

“Do you care?” 

She was silent. 

In the sky low down to the east was a 
faint luminosity, a clouded moonglow. 

“Were you in love with Laura?” Eliza¬ 
beth asked a moment later. 

“Yes.” 

“Then why in God’s name didn’t you 
answer her letters?” 

“I didn’t know I loved her! Not then! 
Not in the war!” 

“You were a coward. A weakling.” 
“I came back. Didn’t that take cour¬ 
age?” 

“Courage!” she exclaimed bitterly. 
“Did you write first? No—because if 
you’d written her you might have found 
out that it was too late. You couldn’t 
have faced that—it would have shown 
you up for what you were. You just came 
back, hoping to take up where you’d left 
off, hoping to be forgiven, thinking that 
if you were right here and Laura could 
see you she’d forget everything you’d 
done and fall in love with you again. Isn’t 
that it?” 

His fists clenching and unclenching, he 
pushed on in silence. Elizabeth began 
to fall back. 

The wind whined through the shell of 
the old farmhouse as they approached it, 
and a loose board swung somewhere. 

“This is where we always came,” he 
said. 

Elizabeth stood still on the road to 
watch him. As Matthews approached the 
house, his footsteps faltered. He slowed, 
then stopped altogether. Motionless on 
the windy road, he stared at the black 
gaping hole of the doorway. He seemed 
to shudder. He took a step forward, 
then stopped again, staring, transfixed. 

His tension communicated itself to 
Elizabeth. She came up to him. 

“What’s the matter?” she demanded. 


“1 don’t know—” 

They waited in silence; Matthews still 
trembled. He took another step. 

“There’s somebody in there,” he 
breathed. 

The wind screamed in the branches 
over their heads. Matthews’ body seemed 
to strain forward. 

“I’m in there,” he said harshly. “It’s 
me! I’m in there!” 

‘Stop itr 

So sharply were the words spoken that 
Matthews was shaken from his hysteria 
as if by a blow. He turned. He stumbled 
back down the road. She followed him at 
a little distance, and when they reached 
the garden gate again, and he groped 
clumsily for his bicycle, she put her hand 
on his arm. 

“Come back in, Matthews,” she said. 

Within the amber-lighted, old-fash¬ 
ioned living room, Matthews sank into a 
chair and put his head in his hands. 
Elizabeth set down the parcel she had 
carried for him and brought a half tum¬ 
bler of whisky. While he was drinking it 
she closed the door and sat down at the 
piano. 

Except for the unceasing rush of the 
wind and the occasional creak of the gar¬ 
den gate, the house was very silent; there 
were no footfalls upstairs. Somewhere 
a clock ticked. Matthews put the empty 
glass to one side and, closing his eyes, 
leaned back wearily against the worn 
plush of the chair. 

“Just a minute,” he said in a low voice. 
“I’m going . . .” 

Elizabeth looked at him compassion¬ 
ately. She turned to the piano and 
played a few measures tentatively. Then, 
opening a sheet of music on the rack, 
she began, in a low, warm, lovely, trained 
contralto, to sing: 

“Still ist die Nacht, es ruhen die Gassert, 
Irt diesem Hause wohnte mein 
Schatz . . .” 

Elizabeth sang the melancholy tune so 
softly that the creak of the garden gate 
remained audible. When she had fin¬ 
ished, she was still for several moments. 
Then she glanced at Matthews. 

“Heine wrote the words,” she said 
quietly. “I’ll read you what they mean.” 
With her finger she traced the lines: 

“Still is the night .. . Peace has descended 
upon the street. 

In this house lived my beloved . . . 

She has long since departed from the 
town 

“Yet there stands the house, in the same 
place . . . 

“There stands also a man, staring into 
the heavens. 

Wringing his hands, heavyhearted 
l shudder when l see his face — 

The moon reveals to me — myself! 

“You double! You ghastly vision! Why 
do you ape my heartbreak? 

That overwheltned me on this spot, so 
many nights in long ago?” 

T HE room was silent. Elizabeth folded 
her hands and looked gravely at Mat¬ 
thews. 

“You were strong enough for war, 
Matthews,” she said. “Because war was 
lawless. But this is peace. And peace is a 
dirty bare time—it’s long years and hard 
work and courage.” 

He did not respond. She went on: 
“When you went away and never 
wrote, Laura cried for days and days. She 
called out your name in her sleep. When 
she realized that you weren’t going to an¬ 
swer her letters at all, she became ill. She 
almost died. The child was born and for 
a long time the child was ill, too. It was 
his need that saved Laura: It pulled her 
out of herself. She knew she’d have to 
face things herself: there was no one who 
could help her. Then when Storrs came 
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back and offered to marry her, she turned 
him down. She thought he was only do¬ 
ing it out of pity. 

“But Storrs wasn’t/’ she continued 
quietly. “He took her and your baby 
both, and though he knew that Laura still 
loved you, in spite of all that you had or 
hadn’t done, he thought she might forget 
it little by little, and even that she might 
learn to love him. He’s a decent, kindly 
man. He lives for her, and for the child. 
He’s good-natured, he’s a little common¬ 
place. He’s slower than you are, and not 
so outspoken and clever, and not so quick 
in a fight. There’s just one difference. 
He’s a man—a mature, adult, responsible 
man.” 

Matthews got to his feet. His hair was 
awry, his eyes troubled. 

“I—” 

“Goodby, Matthews,” she said. 

UJ_M 

“Goodby, Matthews.” 

He looked at her in silence. 


Turning, he went out of the 
quickly. The front door closed 
him; the garden gate creaked ag. 
der his hand. 

When Elizabeth looked up a fi 
ments later, her eyes fell on the p 
that Matthews had again left behii 
Without hesitation this time she s 
and tore off the wrappings. She di 
a toy stuffed bear. 

Her shoulders sagged. She b< 
head and she began to cry quietl 

Upstairs there was the faint sou 
door opening. She straightened i 
footsteps began to descend the sta 
moved swiftly to the dying fire anc 
out hesitation, tossed the bear in it! 
pings onto the embers. A sudden b 
new flames illuminated the room., 
as the footsteps reached the h: 
Elizabeth turned her back to the fi 
the tears wiped from her eyes, wai 
her sister to open the door. 

The End 
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There’s A Trick To It 


BY JOHN MULHOLLAND 


Teachers, lawyers and others who have long experience in listen ! 
ing to people account for their actions develop a technique by which' 
they can discover when a person is trying to withhold information. 
With some talkers this means speeding up their words, with others 
it is some physical mannerism, such as stroking the chin, at the 
moment of reaching the delicate subject. The magician explains 
these facts to his audience and announces that he almost invariably 
can discover when a person wants to withhold information and 
offers to demonstrate this ability. 

He uses a pack of playing cards as the means of choosing a sub¬ 
ject. He has the pack dealt on the table in four piles. He then 
turns his back to the audience and asks that one person take a card 
from any one of the four piles, to look at the card and to remember 
which it is, and to put the card on fop of any one of the piles. Then, 
while the magician continues to keep his back toward the audience, 
the four piles are to be put one on top of another in any order. The 
spectator, further, is to cut the pack and complete the cut. He may 
do that again if he wishes. The spectator is reminded that he has 
selected one card in the deck, but that he does not know where in 
the deck that card may be found and, of course, the magician could 
not possibly know. The magician then turns around and says that 
if the spectator reads off the names of the cards as he goes through 
the deck one card at a time, he will give away the card he is 
thinking of by the tone of his voice. The moment the spectator 
names the card following the correct card, the magician stops him 
and repeats the name of the chosen card. The magician always is 
right. 

The secret is that before beginning the trick, and quite without 
the knowledge of the audience, the magician has arranged the cards. 
He has put the four fives together on top of the pack and the four 
threes together on the bottom of the pack. When the cards are dealt 
one at a time into four piles each pile will have a three on top and 
a five on the bottom. No matter which pile the card is placed upon, 
or in which order the four piles are picked up or how many times 
the deck is cut (cutting doesn't mix the cards), the thought-of card 
will be between a three and a five. The other threes and fives will 
not be separated. 
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■/Jb-h-h! what comfort. 


El Capitan 

daily between Chicago—California 



4 ; 


Route of the Chief and Super Chief 






■u'll enjoy new travel comforts when you ride 
Capitan — Santa Fe’s all-chair-car (coach fare) 
anscontinental streamliner. 

New reclining chairs, with new-style leg rests, 
e molded to actual body measurements for 
reater riding comfort. 

Non-fogging windows give you a better view 
f the colorful Southwest through which 
, I Capitan passes ... a reading light is focused 


directly on your book or magazine ... an ash 
tray is at your finger tips . . . and a uniformed 
Courier Nurse is ready to aid those requiring 
her capable and friendly service. 

Famous Fred Harvey meals, of course, are 
served in new lunch counter-diners. 

Yes! Now it's more fun than ever to ride on 
Cl Capitan —the 39%-hour "economy special" 
streamliner between Chicago and Los Angeles. 



Santa Fe 


SANTA FE 


SYSTEM LINES... Serving the West and Southwest 

T. B. Gallaher, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago 4 











































































YACs solved the problem of dance intermissions by getting up their own home¬ 
grown entertainment. Dick Hanchette is providing blackface and softshoe 


Tobogganing was a big winter activity. Here are (from front to rear) Charlene 
Brickson, John Collier, Joyce Stephen, Aaron Schuster and Caryl Schweppe 
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BY MURRAY TEIGH BLOOM 


When the USO folded after the war, the young men 
and women of Madison, Wisconsin, were mighty 
forlorn. Then somebody got the idea for a Young 
Adult Club and sold it to the city authorities. Now 
sociologists from other cities are studying the setup 


a 
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T HE way the girls out in Wis¬ 
consin tell it, all they wanted 
when they got The Idea was a 
place to dance, meet fellows and chew 
the rag—just the way they had been 
doing three times a week back in the 
happy USO days. They knew The 
Idea was pretty good, but they never 
expected it to bring down on them 
the wholehearted approval of sociolo¬ 
gists and requests from cities between 
Maine and California for full details 
of the wonderful Idea. 

Maybe what inspired them was the 
fact that they were downright envi¬ 
ous of the attention being paid to 
their kid sisters and brothers—the 
teen-agers. Everyone seemed to have 
forgotten about the young men and 
women in the tender twenties, the 
ones who were adrift between high- 
school graduation and their younger- 
married-set days. 

When they shut down Madison’s 
USO in January, 1946, and the G.I.s 
at near-by Truax Field were on their 
way home, the town's 400 USO host¬ 
esses were spiritually in the dumps. 
They recalled prewar Madison and 
the pitifully few places where a nice 
girl could meet a nice guy. 

The girls were just short of a good 
cry when they popped up with The 
Idea. “What we need,” they decided, 
“is our own peacetime USO.” 

They rounded up some fellows 
they thought • would be interested. 
There was Roger Blackmore, for in¬ 
stance. He had been a student at the 
University of Wisconsin until the war 
interrupted his studies. After a spell 
as a bombardier with the 11th Air 
Force he returned to Madison just in 
time for the ex-USO hostesses to sell 
him a bill of goods. 

On February 7, 1946, a delegation 
of 24 young men and women called 
upon Howard Danforth, who was 
then Madison’s director of recreation 
under the Board of Education. The 
delegation came prepared with an 
itemized list of the meager entertain¬ 
ment and recreation facilities that 
Madison had before the war. 

.Director Danforth was willing to 
go along and see how the delegation 
could get things organized. They were 
promised use of the Community Cen¬ 
ter—formerly the USO building, 
which the city had purchased for 
$32,000—for at least one night a 
week. The city would consider the 
whole idea a success if the group 
could get a paid-up membership of 


300. They received further encour 
agement from Philip H. Falk, superin 
tendent of Madison’s public schools 
The delegates nominated a tempo 
rary executive committee of seven 
with Roger Blackmore as acting presi¬ 
dent. They initiated a contest to pro 
vide a name for the new organization 
Nearly 100 young people were pres_ 
ent at the next meeting. Bruce Pattou 
State Journal reporter assigned tc 
cover the meeting, won the name con-1*^ r0 ° 
test with his simple, sober Young ^ esaJ 
Adult Club and got a year’s free mem¬ 
bership as his prize. Forty-five paic 
the required $1.50 for annual mem¬ 
bership, and three important decisions 
were made: (1) Anyone over nineteen 
could join, (2) dance nights would be 
on Wednesday to give the town its laments 
first midweek dances and (3) there t a pr 
would be no liquor served or allowed 1 i at leas 
in on dance nights 


The first dance was scheduled for laband 


March 5th. For membership-drive 


purposes, it was made free to anyone 
who joined up for a year; others had 
to pay a small admission charge. They 


had a fine band. In spite of the steady |ly 25 
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downpour that night more than 500 
showed up—and 350 joined. 

YAC was in Madison to stay. 

Within three months the YAC had Ip 
a thousand members, and the Board 
of Education, favorably impressed, 
offered to pay the salary of a full¬ 
time adviser who would take care of 
the heaviest paper and organizing 
work. They chose Roger Blackmore. 

One unexpected development was 
the fact that nearly 100 men students 
at Wisconsin University joined the 
club. As one veteran put it, “On $65 
a month you've got to watch your 
beer and movie money.” 

As the YAC passed the thousand 
mark, its treasury was in such a 
healthy condition that the members 
were able to vote to buy an $800 air- 
conditioning unit for the ballroom of 
the Community Center. 

Other YAC activities, a photogra¬ 
phy club, regular picnics and outings, 
toboggan and skating parties, scaven¬ 
ger hunts, softball and basketball 
teams, roller skating and bowling 
parties and dancing lessons were de¬ 
cidedly popular with the members. 

But the necessary committee work 
was being done by only about 10 per 
cent of the members. 

In order to get around this uneven 
distribution of voluntary labor, the 
council proposed the solution of work 
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party room is the most popular meeting place for all YACs. Soft drinks and 
Iwiches are always available and those who work near by have lunch here 


uirements for full membership. 
iay a prospective member must 
in at least three hours in any one 
imittee or combination of corn- 
tees handling floor shows, outdoor 
ivities, hospitality, decorations, 
mbership, publicity, checkroom or 
ti register. Then, as a full mem- 
!, he is entitled to enter the dances 
i only 25 cents instead of the usual 
nission charge of 40 cents, and he 
priority for the limited-attend- 
:e functions, such as picnics and 
oggan parties. 

‘The Idea” Attracts Notice 

lefore the club was one year old it 
;an getting considerable attention 
m educational specialists. A Mid- 
West convention of recreation ex- 
ts made a special visit to Madison 
watch the YAC in operation, 
am time to time visiting sociolo¬ 
ts dropped in. 

About 65 marriages have taken 
between YAC members since 
i club was organized, and another 
couples are officially engaged. The 
erage YAC is 23 years old. 

One romance was made possible by 
i fact that every membership card 
jst bear on it a small picture of the 
plicant. One evening, member Steve 
lynoha, an ex-G.I. attending the 
iversity, ran into the YAC office in 
e Center and asked if he could go 
rough the membership card files. 

He said that the week before he had 
need with a girl, and then she 
.need with someone else and he lost 
■ ck of her before he had a chance to 
t her name. He simply had to meet 
r again. He kept on thumbing 
rough the cards. Finally he pulled 


a card out of the file and exulted, 
"That’s the girl! That’s the girl!” 

She was Mary Ann Crase, a lab 
technician at the university. They 
were married five months later. Of 
course, they’re still members. 

Don and Joan Evans are typical of 
the many couples who met at the 
YAC and have continued their mem¬ 
berships. As Don, a draftsman, ex¬ 
plains it: "Joan and I figured that if 
we ever tried to do all the things on 
our own that we can do through the 
club it would probably cost us at least 
$250 a year. And in our budget that's 
big money.” 

At no time has there been any ques¬ 
tion of considering race and religion 
as a qualification for membership. 

YAC members are always a little 
startled when they learn that their 
club is almost unique in the U.S. 
(Bath, Maine, has recently initiated a 
program similar to the YAC setup). 

"It’s so simple an idea,” YAC 
President Tom Maloney points out. 
"and so many communities are just 
crying out for something like it that 
we can’t understand why it doesn’t 
spread all over. Any town can have 
one. All that’s needed is about 5,000 
square feet of dance space and at least 
2,500 square feet for lounge room and 
some facilities for a snack bar. Sure, 
it takes a little work getting started but 
is there any other way to get yourself 
so much fun for SI .50 a year?” 

For decades population experts 
have been worried about the excessive 
migration of young folks from the 
town to the metropolis. The YAC 
might turn out to be one answer to 
the new query: How are you going to 
keep ’em down in Middletown after 
they’ve seen New York? ★★★ 


YAC members can take in any of the 20 special activities run by the club. 
John Syberson (above) strings his fellow members along as he gets over the 
fine points of the guitar. The mural on the wall (below) is one of four done 
by member Darlene Gamnier, a talented university coed. This corner ot the 
party room always gets a rush. Many of the YACs’ 65 marriages started here 
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Never 'til Now! A Red OIL PAINT 
that Really COVERS IN ONE COAT... 
yet Really WASHES BRIGHT AS NEW! 



Hmr ’til How ... a paint like the miraculous 
new “Dutch Boy WONSOVER!” Here’s a 
one-coat inside paint that really covers in 
ONE coat ... yet really washes like NEW'! 
Once-over and the work's over with 
“WONSOVER!” 

Him’til Now. . . an inside flat paint that 
gives you such hiding power plus the long 
life of a real oil paint! “Dutch Boy 
WONSOVER” covers in one coat—walls, 
woodwork, brick — even wallpaper and 
water-mixed paints! 

New ’til Now... a one-coat paint 
that cleans like new! “WONS* 

OVER'S” surface is amazingly 
easy to wash . . . hard to 
wash away. Stains, even ink, 
don’t sink in ... so they 
wash right off! 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 

General Offices: 

111 Broadway , New York 6, N. Y. 


New ’til Now ... a paint like this! No mix¬ 
ing ... no muss ... no marks from brush 
or roller ... no after-odor! “WONSOVER” 
flows on slick and smooth . . . dries to a 
lovely, flat, flawless finish. 

Naur ’til Now . . . such a dream paint! 
Lovely colors . . . soft shades . . . fresh 
tints . . . deep decorator tones ... and 
really white white! 

You’ll call it wonderful! We call it “WONS¬ 
OVER.” Call for it at your “Dutch Boy’' 
Dealer’s today! Look for his name in your 
classified telephone directory. 
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’‘All this war talk’s the same old nonsense we were hearing back in 193G ami 


BEHIND THE PALESTINE REVERSj 


Continued from page 26 


li 


General As-Said was smiling: “What 
would you do if your government would 
instruct you to change your position and 
vote against partition? Would you re¬ 
sign?” 

Somewhat surprised, I replied, “I 
cannot even contemplate such a possibil¬ 
ity. You can be sure that I act with the 
backing of my government and my peo¬ 
ple.” 

“Nevertheless,” interrupted el-Khouri, 
“if such would be the case, what would 
you do?” 

“I tell you it is impossible.” 

“But suppose it would happen, what 
would you do?” 

“I tell you it will not happen, but if 
you want to know what I would do in 
that impossible case, I would resign be¬ 
fore I would act contrary to my convic¬ 
tions.” 

“Well,” said Jamali, “you may have to 
resign, because we are working very hard 
on your government.” 

No new instructions ever came to me. 
But I was not surprised when Ricardo 
Fournier, delegate of Costa Rica, told me 
indignantly that the Arabs had offered 
to support his country’s candidacy for 
the U.N. Trusteeship Council providing 
he would change his propartitionist 


stand. “I told them flatly that I 
not sell my vote or sacrifice my b 
he told me. 

Partition could not be killed 
open vote of the nations, but secret 
were at work to kill it even befc 
vote was taken. Day after day ou 
nation working group labored \ 
ously to fit the partition plan to B 
program of withdrawal, and da; 
day Britain refused to make cle£ 
cisely what that program was. 

On November 20th, nine days 
the vote, I was unable to endure t\ 
longer. I declared before the UnitcJ 
tions: 

“We are confronted here by a 
tion forced upon us. The Unite 
tions did not ask for the Pale* 
question to be brought here. It was 
Britain herself who dropped this pr 
into our lap. 

“We can only conclude that alt 
the United Kingdom had said it 
not oppose the partition plan, it 
fact, opposing it by devious means. 

“The United Kingdom’s plan ai 
havior will lead only to bloods! 
Palestine. I warn you that there v 
torrents of blood and I tell you no 
fore it is too late, that the only res 
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‘Howard and I have been married twelve years and 
collier * the magic has never gone out of our marriage” hank ketch I 
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“David is an awfully nice person—when he’s single” JOHN RUGE 


Darty for that blood will be the 
^ Kingdom.” 

err as I spoke an intrigue was devel- 
behind the scenes to prevent the 
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nission which was to go to Palestine 
k 'supervise the setting up of the two 
^ n; pendent states from being composed 
ten who were actively propartition- 
his commission was to be composed 
ie representatives of Iceland, Nor- 
Poland, Uruguay and Guatemala, 
is secret that Professor Enrique 
riguez Fabregat of Uruguay and I, 
had both been members of 
nz >COP, would do our best to see that 
tioh was carried out faithfully. 

\dro Zuloaga, a delegate of Vene- 
was approached by a liaison man 
hed to the United States delegation 
suggested that to place two Latin 
means as strongly propartitionist as 
regat and I on the commission 
uld hamper its work/’ 
few days later the chief Norwegian 
gate announced that Norway consid- 
the present composition of the com¬ 
mon unsatisfactory, and must reserve 
cceptance of a post. 

Power Politics Like Football 


was angry. I thought it unfair for 
country to become a football of the 
powers. There was only one course 
)uld take consonant with dignity. It 
ht not be diplomatic but it would be 
test. I asked Herschel Johnson of the 
delegation to join me for a private 
versation. 

)nce we were alone, I began: 

Mr. Johnson, I hope you will excuse 
for being frank and even rude. I have 
sons to believe that your government 
( ects to the inclusion on the commis- 
n of Uruguay and Guatemala. I know 
that your delegation controls- suffi- 
nt votes to bar our election. I have 
right to expose Guatemala to a rebut- 
from the Assembly. If through the 
ridor and lounge propaganda of the 


liited States we shall be rebuked and 
Imiliated, I prefer to withdraw the 
Jjme of my country from the list of can- 
lates.” 

jbllier's for May 22, 1948 


Johnson said: “I appreciate your 
speaking frankly to me and I shall be 
perfectly frank with you, Mr. Granados. 
The State Department feels that to in¬ 
clude both you and Mr. Fabregat on the 
commission would arouse Arab animos¬ 
ity. I tell you this is not my fefiling but I 
must carry out the instructions given 
me.” 

“I think the United States is making a 
tremendous mistake by following this 
policy of appeasement,” I said. “If the 
Arabs are not shown that a real intent 
exists to carry out the United Nations 
resolution, they will be encouraged to op¬ 
pose it.” 

Our conversation made it obviously 
impossible for this concealed game to 
continue. Thus, later that afternoon Fa¬ 
bregat came to me and said soberly, “A 
few moments ago I was informed that the 
American government thinks it very in¬ 
convenient for both of us to remain on 
the commission. At least one of us should 
be withdrawn, I am told. What do you 
say?” 

I replied with great indignation: 

“I think neither you nor I have the 
least chance of being elected. The Big 
Powers are maneuvering partly to please 
the Arabs and partly to please the Brit¬ 
ish. It is a shameful and sordid business!” 

There was nothing we could do. We 
agreed that when the moment came, we 
would withdraw the names of our coun¬ 
tries, and we did so. 

In place of the original five coun¬ 
tries, Bolivia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Panama and the Philippines were ap¬ 
pointed. 

Let me stress that I am convinced that 
partition ultimately will become a fact, 
no matter what decisions may be taken 
on paper. Let me emphasize that the 
choice before us was never one between 
a solution leading toward disorder, and 
one leading toward peace; it was a choice 
between disorder leading toward a solu¬ 
tion, and disorder without a solution. 

This was the choice at the time when 
the British, facing bloodshed, put Pales¬ 
tine into the hands of the U.N. It is still 
the choice today. 

The End 
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WITH JANE 

BY JIM MARSHAL! 

We spare no expense—well, hardly ai 
—to rush you the facts about Jane Gre 


Hollywood, Califori 

Editor, Collier’s, 

New York, N. Y. 

Your telegram was handed to me while I was 
the shower. The ink ran some, but as near as I c 
make it out you want me to do a piece on son- 
body named Joe Green. There is nobody arou: 
here named Joe Green and the best I can figure 
that you were asking for a piece about Giusep 
Verdi, which was his Italian name. For your i 
formation, Signor Verdi (or Green) has been de 
for some years. He was a song writer. 

Jim Marsh; 



Jim Marshall, 

Hollywood, California. 

Hereafter don’t read wires in shower. What 
want is piece on Jane Greer movie star. No inten 
in Joe Green under any name but thanks for trar 
lation anyway. Regards. 

Editor, Collie 


Hollywood, Califori] 

Dear Editor: 

Immediately on receiving your wire, which 
read on my patio, I got in touch with RKO, whel 
Miss Jane Greer labors, and learned that she hJ 
just left on a honeymoon with a young man nam<] 
Edward Lasker (her husband) in South Americ| 
I am leaving at once for Rio de Janeiro to intervie 
her. Please wire some expense money to Hof 
Sphinx, Copacabana Beach, Rio de Janeiro. Bra2 

Jim Marsh* 


Jim Marshall, 

Hollywood, Calif. 

Don’t go to Rio. Cruel interfere Miss Greei| 
honeymoon and fear climate there may make yc* 
careless with expense money. Await Jane’s retuil 
Hollywood. Regards. 

Editor, Collieri 


Hotel Sphin| 

Rio de Janeiro, Bra 

Dear Editor: 

Your telegram telling me not to go to Rio caugi 
up with me here just as I caught up with Miss Gree 
She is staying with Mr. Lasker (her husband) . 
the Copacabana Palace Hotel and is recoverir 
from the hardships of the flight, as I am. Just ; 
soon as we have both recovered I will interview he fVf re; 
At the moment she is trying to translate “Han 
burger steak and black-eyed peas” into Portugue,' 
so she can get some in order to rebuild her nervot 
system after the flight down here. 

“All I can tell you now is that I was born i 
Washington, D. C., September 9, 1924, and chri 
tened Bettejane,” she told me. “One of my granc 
fathers was Speaker of the Tennessee House < 
Representatives. I went to Western High Scho( j ^ 
and took dancing and dramatics and ended up i 
president of the school dramatic club. Yo % 
wouldn't know what is the Portuguese for ‘blacl 
eyed peas,* would you?” *; 

I will investigate Miss Greer some more tomo 
row\ Regards. 

Jim Marshall^ 


inAi 

ter! 


usim 


I! 


in 


at- 


Jim Marshall, 

Hotel Sphinx, 

Rio de Janeiro. M^tior 

Please do not follow Miss Greer around Sout. 
America interviewing her. Remember your ow| 
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VY freight car — of any railroad — any- 

Hi l 

t re in America — can be coupled up with 
'other freight car. 

his simple fact makes it possible to com- 

S in a single freight train many cars 
ed at many different points, moving 
ard many different destinations. 

his in turn makes possible the low-cost 
•tinent-wide mass transportation which 
j/ railroads provide. And on mass trans¬ 
lation depends the mass production that 
nation must have to keep well fed, well 
(hed, well housed—sound and strong, 
hese rugged railroad couplers, whose 


“universal grip” often holds together more 
than five thousand tons of loaded freight 
cars, are the product of never-ending re¬ 
search and tests. Begun sixty years ago by 
the Master Car Builders, this work now is 
carried on by the railroads through the 
Association of American Railroads, the 
mutual agency for the betterment of all 
railroading. 

This is just one example of how railroads, 
which compete with one another for busi¬ 
ness, also work together-to improve such 
standardized and interchangeable parts as 
wheels, axles, trucks, brakes, draft gear, and 


safety devices. Such cooperation between 
railroads helps provide America with the most 
economical, the most efficient, and the safest 
mass transportation system in the world. 



f ssoe//mo/v of 
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e Started Your 

Country Club 

James VI saw the mistake of Scotland's earlier kings, who forbade golf as 
a time-waster. James made it a popular recreation. Suddenly and deservedly 
in good taste, the game quickly found its way 'round the world. It promoted 
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Don if you can think back that 
Wise immediate return Holly- 
regards self and happy couple. 

Editor, Collier’s 

Sao Paulo, Brazil 

itor: 

cable to me at Rio was delivered 
ere, where I have followed the 
oneymooners. I am not the sort 
~ter who gives up or who is un- 
timental. After all, Miss Greer 
career to think about and it is 
y young star who can get into 
. Miss Greer recognizes this and 
ted a scheduled visit to the snake 
order to talk to me. (I told her 
es frequently leap from the pits 
people.) 

she was graduated from old 
High, she began a career as a 
ith various night-club orchestras 
Washington. She was singing 
Madriguera band when a public- 
for the Wacs asked her to pose in 
niform, as none of the Wacs at 
ment was shaped quite right, 
iclure was printed widely and she 
ee Hollywood offers. She ac- 
one by Howard Hughes, who 
her up and forgot all about her 
year. She never got before a 
|, but the pay check came in every 
st the same. 

ng in 1944," Janie told me, "I felt 
is couldn't go on forever, so I 
way and signed up with RKO, 
hey had cameras and everything, 
n six pictures in eighteen months 
n got a lead in Sinbad the Sailor 
aureen O'Hara and Doug Fair- 
Jr. . . . And now here is Ed com- 
k from the snake farm and I will 
in Petropolis, maybe, if you can 
e more expense money. We are 
here right away." 
ough Miss Greer did not say so, I 
'und out that she was married in 
ber, 1943, to Rudy Vallee, who 
to have been a Yale man. This 
out not so good and after a few 
tions and reconciliations they were 
1 in 1945. Miss Greer had her 
changed officially from Bettejane 
Vallee to Jane Greer. 

chartering a hack to follow Ed 
nie, as I now think of them, up the 
Petropolis. I will keep you well 
ed of developments. 

Jim Marshall 


(arshall, 
polis, Brazil. 

p. Stop. Go no farther. Your 
se account endangering dividend. 


Earnestly advise return home from 
Petropolis by slow economical boat. Do 
not further exasperate young honey- 
mooners. Were you never young your¬ 
self? Regards. 

Editor, Collier's 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Dear Editor: 

We all arrived here safely and I have 
some more information about Janie: 
When she was a kid half of her face froze 
up and for a long time she couldn't do a 
thing with it. But a lot of exercising 
cured this affliction and now she can 
work both sides of her face separately or 
simultaneously. She was also a great trial 
to her mother when she was a child, be¬ 
cause of an obsession for imitating every¬ 
one she* met. In the case of dignified 
people, who abounded in Washington in 
those days, this was embarrassing, and 
Miss Greer was heartily spanked. 

I cannot tell you more now as I have 
just had a phone call from a spy saying 
we are leaving almost at once for Santi¬ 
ago, across the mountains in Chile. In 
haste. 

Jim Marshall 


Jim Marshall, 

% U.S. Embassy, 

Santiago, Chile. 

If you survived Andes crossing please 
abandon your sordid and unfeeling inter¬ 
ference Miss Greer's honeymoon. Has it 
occurred to you maybe young people 
wish to be alone for few minutes? Love 
more important than literature and that 
sort of thing. Have had research depart¬ 
ment locate Santiago on map so please 
go Valparaiso and take first boat north. 

Editor, Collier's 

Santiago, Chile. 

Dear Editor: 

Upon my arrival here I found your 
cable. I can see your point, and am 
leaving for Valparaiso in the morning. 
Since you don't want me to take up any 
more of Janie’s time all I can add to 
the wealth of information I have sent you 
is that her current picture is Out of the 
Past, and she has just finished making 
Station West, with Dick Powell. 

Also, last night she got hamburger and 
black-eyed peas. She just found an 
American-speaking waiter and ordered 
them. If she had thought of this strata¬ 
gem back in Rio, she would not have 
gone hungry for so long, and would have 
had more strength for dancing and so 
forth. However, all's well that ends well. 

Jim Marshall 

The End 



“All the bars were packed ... so I came down here to see it" 

COLLIER'S IRWIN CARL*N 
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new-born sleeping comfort in handsome 
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pleose you, toilored with oil those luxury de¬ 
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LOOSE IN THE RIGHT PLACES 


Plenty of room around shoulders, ocross 
chest, under orms, for comfort at every turn. 


GENTLE BUT FIRM FLEXIBELT 


Elastic, gentle control oround your woist. 
No knots, no bunching, no binding. 


CAN’T SHRINK-STAYS RIGHT SIZE 


Sanforized, they stay the size you buy, no 
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CAN YOUR SCALP PASS THE 


FINGER-NAIL 

TEST? 



TRY IT! Scratch your head. If you find signs 
of dryness, loose ugly dandruff, you need 
Wildroot Cream-Oil hair tonic. Grooms 
hair ... relieves dryness ... removes loose 
dandruff! Contains soothing Lanolin, an oil 
resembling the natural oil of your skin. 


YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 
LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 



A LITTLE WILDROOT CREAM-OIL does a lot 
for your hair. Keeps your hair well groomed 
all day long. Leaves no trace of that greasy, 
plastered down look. Makes your hair look 
and feel good. 



NON-ALCOHOLIC 


CONTAINS 

LANOLIN! 


AGAIN AND AGAIN 

the choice of men w ho 
put good grooming 
first—that's Wildroot 
Cream-Oil. No won¬ 
der when new users 
from coast to coast 
were questioned, 4 out 
of 5 who replied said 
they preferred it to 
any other hair tonic 
they had used before. 
Ask for it at your bar¬ 
ber or drug counter. 


IMPORTANTi Smart women 
use Wildroot Cream-Oil 
for quick grooming and for 
relieving dryness. Also ex¬ 
cellent for training chil¬ 
dren’s hair. 



TUNE IN . . ."The Adventures 
of Sam Spade" Sunday even¬ 
ings, CBS Network. 


THE BUGLER AND GIDEON LEE 

Continued from page 69 


Generally Gid would have grabbed their 
autumn-hard points and given them a 
good rassle. Now Gid didn’t even notice. 
Swiveltai! backed away in melancholy. 

Gideon closed his eyes. 

From Stormwhoop Mountain came a 
bugling. Silvery notes, starting true and 
round but flatting, bounded down the 
sunny morning. 

Gideon fluttered his eyelids. 

The song, lusty and fluty, tumbled 
down the slopes again. A wren in a rock 
canyon, busting out of his feathers for 
late Indian-sunimer gladness? The 
throaty whistling came from too far on 
the upland and bore too much challenge. 

Gid kind of sat up on one elbow. 

He strained for a look at the peak high 
and sharp over the forest tops. He wished 
his eyes weren’t so full of smart from 
Manila’s herb pots. He scanned the 
heights and made out a few dots. They 
weren’t boulders, for they stirred. They 
wouldn’t be bighorns, come down out of 
summer ranges for the fall fighting and 
mating, for they weren’t dusty-tan. They 
were white. So they were mountain 
goats. But goats don’t bugle on silvery 
war horns, or sing like lovesick tenors to 
their lady friends across the ravines. 

Down the barrens came the tuneful 
bawl again. Miles away, the serenader 
could be. But on Stormwhoop Moun¬ 
tain he was. Gid sat bolt upright. 

Pangs lanced him, but his shins stole 
out from under the bedclothes. Under¬ 
wear-clad shanks followed. 

He slid into shirt, pants, socks, and 
looked for his boots. Manila had hid 
’em. Well, women were like that. He 
caught his hat from its nail. He reached 
to the pegs for his rifle. Not there. 
Marilla again. But, by tunket, there was 
a way. 

He stepped from the cabin, staggering 
a mite. The bugling came again. With 
every crag-searching note of it, strength 
charged back into Gid’s legs. 

Lilybelle whimpered from the door of 
the barn. 

“See, girl? I ain’t got a gun,’’ he called 
to her truthfully. 

The bugling grew infrequent as the sun 
rolled higher. 


“Could be a young, fat six-pointer,” 
suggested Gid. 

“1 can’t come. My box’s ready. 1 
ain’t long for this world.” Zebedee 
closed his eyes. 

“I ain't asking you to come,” said Gid. 
“I want to borry your boots and rifle 
gun.” 

Zebedee opened one eye. 

“And two cartridges,” mentioned Gid. 

Zebedee opened the other eye. “A 
good shot don’t need two cartridges.” 

“There might be two elk.” 

“Have you heard a second one a- 
bugling? Anyway, you know as well as I 
do that one dressed carcass is as much as 
one man can carry.” 

“Lend me your boots and rifle gun and 
one cartridge then,” urged Gid, “and I’ll 
plunk a prime haunch on your steps, 
come evening. I’ll leave you and Nabby 
meated up for a week.” 


FOR'HE-MAN'FOOPS 


D OWN yonder in a clearing was a 
two-room cabin with chimney fra¬ 
grantly busy; with woodpile, outhouses 
and vegetable patch in a deer-tight fence. 
Zebedee Applewine’s oversize coffin, 
which his nephews at Camas Meadow 
had made for him, stood on end on the 
front porch where it had been for two 
months waiting until needed. Of good 
red cedar; would last in the ground 
longer. Abitha, who’d had a wife’s 
hackamore on Zebedee for sixty years, 
was outside hanging wash. 

Gid crept to the window on the side 
away from Abitha. keeping low. He 
straightened and peeped in. Old Zebedee, 
gaunt and white-bearded, lay in bed 
looking at the ceiling. Shavings on the 
floor and a knife and lean cudgel on a 
chair by the bed showed that he’d been 
whittling. The stall he’d turned out was 
smooth and oval, with the smell of clean, 
strong second-growth hardwood, and 
Gid found himself craving to wrop 
fingers around it. When Zebedee carved 
an ax helve, it became a thing of life. 

Zebedee had hewn as many ax helves 
in his time as there were hairs to his 
beard. But now the blue-veined hands 
lay tired and frail-looking on the cover¬ 
let. 

“Hist!” said Gid. 

Zebedee twisted his thin neck and 
regarded Gid without speaking. 

“Bugler atooting on the mountain. I 
heered him seven-eight times.” 

“Go way,” said Zebedee crossly. “I’m 
dying.” 


O VER the* fdrest and across the clear¬ 
ing it came again. Somewhere on a 
miles-away look-off-point, antlers laid 
back, nose thrust forward, ribs pumping, 
a bugler elk was sending his song of love 
and defiance across the gorges. Zebedee 
sat up. 

“Do I git the gun?” pleaded Gid. His 
pangs had turned to tweaks and twinges. 

“You do not,” said Zebedee. His legs 
were out of bed. There was an elderly 
wobble to them, as to his voice, but they 
soon began to steady. “The boots you j 
kin take with you, but not the gun.” 

“What will I do with just boots? Kick 
him to death?” 

“Old Steamboat, upon them wall pegs, 
is a high-pressure rifle gun with a caliber- 
forty-five b’iler fitten only for a real man 
to handle. You take the boots and work 
above that tooter and kind of shoo him 
down. All 1 ask of any bull elk is a fair 
crack at him across a canyon and not 
more than two thousand foot of drop. 
I’ll be lying tight with my shooting eye 
ready.” 

This wasn’t what Gideon had come 
for at all. He opened his mouth to argue. 

The back door bumped open. Light 
heels sounded in the kitchen. Zebedee 
plunged back to the bedcovers. 

Gideon ducked below the window. 
Nabby Applewine entered the little 
bedroom. "How you feel now, Zebe¬ 
dee?” Her voice was edgy from endless 
watching and waiting, her white hair 
skimpy and tight, her eyes wept-out. 

“Bad,” said Zebedee, the quaver re¬ 
turning. “Powerful bad. 1 could do with 
something real strong and gripping.” 

“There’s a nice rabbit broth,” retorted 
Nabby, “simpering on the stove. So 
don’t you go to pretending you’re a bit 
worse, Zebedee Applewine, than you 
were ten minutes ago. You’re to have 
no liquor.” She swept up the litter on 
the floor, scolding as a woman does who 
knows what’s good for a man. “Such a 
mess! And while the tub’s still full of 
suds, I might as well take along your 
pants and throw ’em in.” She gathered 
up the garment and withdrew, clicking 
the door to for drafts. 

Zebedee’s head rose cautiously. An¬ 
other trumpet peal sounded from the 
far-off heights. Zebedee’s feet hit the 
floor. His long arm went to the rifle on 
the wall. “Cartridge is in it,” he an¬ 
nounced after a sharp snick of inspection. 

■ “But you got no pants!” 

“Don’t need no pants. I kin lay out in 
the bresh in my nightshirt as comfortable 
as in bed, can’t I?” 

“Give me that ax handle then,” said 
Gid. “I might meet up with a snake.” 
He waggled the lithe shaft in his hands. 
It had perfect heft and swing. 

“Wait till 1 hide my teeth,” said Zebe¬ 
dee. “I’d purely hate to come home with 
all that fine elk meat, and find I’d 
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OTIS UNDERWEAR fits comfort¬ 
ably and wears well. Sleeveless and 
shorc sleeve shirts—mid*thigh shorts 
or briefs, and other styles. 


OTIS UNDERWEAR, 57 Worth St., Now York 13 


NOW you can PREVEN 

RUST and SCAIL 

from forming in you I 
AUTO 
RADIATOR 


PROTECT your new cat's 
cooling system from tbe 
start . . . end radiator rust- 
ups in ynur old car. But¬ 
ler De-Scnler has been used 
with great success indus¬ 
trially for over ten years 
. . . proven in thousands nf 
truck end bus fleets. Now 
available for cor owners.Un¬ 
conditionally guaranteed 
for one year, will not inter¬ 
fere with anti-free te nr stop 
leak. Easily installed . . . 
available at service sta¬ 
tions, garages, and car dealer* 
everywhere. If no dealer near you, 
write BUTLER ENGINEER¬ 
ING CO., 2616 Rousseau Street, 
New Orleans 11. Louisiana. 

Now Fair Trade Ltit Price *2.95 

Butler De-Scalers *re also evail- 
ablc for use in boilera, borne hot 
weter systems, Diesels, etc. 


BUTLER De- 
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dropped my teeth out in the bresh.” He 
thrust the chompers under the pillow. 

While Gid pulled the boots on, Zebe- 
dee, all legs and whiskers and cusses and 
flowing nightshirt, made it out the win¬ 
dow. He scurried barefoot across the 
clearing, the gun he called Old Steam¬ 
boat slanted across his arm. He turned, 
and with a sweep of gun pointed for 
where he was heading. “Skull Creek, 
east bank, looking across to west fork!'’ 
the gesture said plainly. He waved in 
the direction he wanted Gid to circle, 
and scuttled. 

With a look cabinward from the edge 
of the clearing, Gid made sure that 
Nabby hadn't witnessed. He tried not 
to think of her shrill dismay when she'd 
return to Zebedee's bedroom and find 
him gonp. It brought up his own fix too 
sharply. And what for was he out here? 
Why, for nothing but to beat game for 
Zebedee, with a stick in his hand and 
Zebedee's oversize boots on his feet. Yet 
if the old one wanted it this way, running 
around in his shirttail, with one bare foot 
in the grave and the other hobbling down 
the hunting trail, Gideon guessed it was 
all right. Pore old feller, thought Gid 
generously, there ain't much fun ahead 
for him in a coffin, even in an extra- 
length one, and he knows it. 

The light stir of air was downward 
off the mountain. But if Gid didn’t want 
to alarm that elk, he’d better work to 
northward and make a wide uphill hook. 

Down here, Gid was in beech and oak 
country. He breasted thickets of red 
thimbleberries and blue huckleberries 
and waded pungent beds of wild gera¬ 
nium. After a trudge through the aro¬ 
matic forest he turned and struck 
upward. He pulled himself by bushes 
of witch hazel and laurel. In a gulch 
were close-set alders, ladder-like against 
the mountain. Animals of size had 
thrashed and tromped here. But they’d 
been deer. Elk, Gid figured, preferred 
the pines of the higher places for antler¬ 
polishing. He scrambled through the 
interlaced alders and broke out upon 
a benchland. Pines and firs fringed a 
meadow. 

He lifted his foot high as a grouse 
whirred out of the grasses with the 
abruptness of a shotgun bang and darted 
ahead of him. He stepped high again 
when cicadas buzzed and rasped like a 
den of rattlers. He shuffled through 
steep gardens of late-blooming flowers 
and drying ferns. 

He grew thirsty. But when he came 
to a rivulet, he stopped sharply and 
stared, without crouching to drink. 

Day was nooning, sun warm, but Gid 
felt a chill on his back. The paw marks 
were huge. The boots on Gid’s feet had 
found a rival. Claws had left deep dents 
in the mud. 

The traveler who’d made those prints 
was pigeon-toed. About four foot tall 
from ground to shoulder, Gid judged— 
eight foot from ground to claws when he 
reared and stretched. Weight could be 
a healthy five hundred pounds. Grow¬ 
ing sleepy, most like, and not as wary as 


he’d be when he’d come out of his 
snowed-up hole next spring. But even 
with a full belly and a dulled eye, a lot of 
customer. Again Gid felt that chill wind 
up his spine, though the needles in the 
pine trees were motionless. 

Well, the bear with the big feet had 
lumbered on, veering away from the 
course Gid was following, and Gid 
hadn't yet reached to where he could 
count on being above Zebedee's elk. So 
Gid pushed ahead. He gained a bare 
ridge that was one of the main props of 
Stormwhoop Mountain. 

He had no mind to expose himself 
and send every creature in the high coun¬ 
try scooting. He crawled over the ridge 
and down its far side, came to a brawling 
snow-fed creek with sharp banks, cast 
about for a tree bridge and found none, 
lowered himself in, lost footing, and was 
rolled and pummelcd under. He got his 
head up, gasped at the icy battering, 
floundered from rock to rock, and 
dragged out upon the other bank. 

He sat down weakly in the sun. In 
moments he was dry. Feeling returned 
to his limbs, and he found that he still 
clutched the ax handle. The whip and 
eagerness of it, the joy of its shape and 
heft returned to his tingling fingers. He 
pushed himself to his feet and strode on. 

Pines gave way to stubby spruce. 

This was getting into true bighorn and 
wild-goat country. The bugler had prob¬ 
ably been snoozing out the hours while 
Gideon climbed. It was time for Gid to 
let his presence irk the lonesome elk’s 
nostrils. Just enough to make a prudent 
elk start walking. 

Gid dropped back to timber, working 
up and down stiffish cross gulches and 
around the heads of ravines. Afternoon 
breeze began moving upmountain. He 
figured he was north and west of the 
quarry. Skull Creek, and Zebedee, were 
down yonder to the southeast. 

A fternoon waned, shadows 
.lengthened. And from an outthrust 
of rock straight ahead on the route be¬ 
tween him and Zebedee, Gid heard it: the 
evening solo of the young bull elk. 

When he heard it again, it had moved 
a mile directly onward for Skull Creek. 
Gid had the comforting feeling of a day's 
work well done. The rest was now up to 
Zebedee. 

But it was high time to strike out for 
home if he was to get himself back to 
bed before Marilla and the doctor got 
there. Marilla was a strong-minded 
woman. Gid changed his own course, 
and started on a beeline down the moun¬ 
tain. 

He was down in the middle belt again. 
A fallen fir lay across the knife-edge he 
was following. Roots and branches of 
the blowdown stuck out over steep, 
loose walls on both sides. Groaning at 
the obstruction, but seeing no way 
around it, Gid set foot and hand to the 
stairway of rough bark. 

The face that rose to meet him looked 
to Gid about as big as a flour barrel. 
Behind rusty snout and chawed ears Gid 
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perceived a giant pair of brown shoul¬ 
ders. 

Gid acted first and thought later. With 
a yell of mortal fright that all but tore 
the innards out of him, he twirled the 
hand-fitting ax helve high and brought it 
down. 

The owner of the snout tumbled back 
with a grunt. He could be heard crash¬ 
ing out of there, perhaps heading rapidly 
southward. Gid didn’t wait to see. If 
the bear wanted that ridge, he could have 
it. If he wanted the whole mountain, he 
could have it. Straight off the loose east 
face of the knife-edge went Gid, riding 
the chute of gravel on his heels and help¬ 
ing with nine-foot strides. He hit the 
parklands, the flowerlands, the huckle¬ 
berries and thimbleberries and beeches. 

D ECIDING he was not being pur¬ 
sued, and stopping to puff, he found 
that he still gripped the ax handle. He 
stared at it. Busted. First of Zebedee’s 
carving he had ever seen in such a state. 

“He’s made a weak ax handle,” 
marveled Gid. “Pore old gent! To think 
of Zebedee Applewine a-whittling a helve 
like this!” 

He became aware how his hands were 
stinging from the almighty belt. “Pore 
old bear!” he added. 

He threw away the ax handle, which 
was now the shape of a grasshopper’s 
leg, realizing how ashamed Zebedee 
would be if that sample of his workman¬ 
ship got back to him. 

And standing there, Gid caught the 
silvery note. The evening bugling of the 
elk. This time from the very vicinity of 
Skull Creek. 

He waited. Moments passed. The 
mountain above him turned purple. And 
he heard a single shot. Very far and 
small, but carrying enormous finality. 
Like the scratch under the signature of 
a will, thought Gid. Like clods falling 
on a coffin. Old Zebedee finishing his 
last hunting spree. 

Realizing how late it was growing, Gid 
hustled onward. Under the stars, he 
reached his clearing. A bronze tinkling 
turned rattledy-bang as Swiveltail arrived 
to meet him with a dozen jumps. “Hi, 
you old walking signboard!” said 
Gideon, giving the flinty-brown points a 
neck-straining twist. 

Bootjack, rumbling ferocious chal¬ 
lenge, pounded the path with black 
wings. “All right, take that!” cried Gid 
chummily, sending him end over end 
with a h’ist of hobnailed sole. 

Lilybelle stole to her homecoming 
master. She behaved as if she had a 
tremendous secret. “Don’t tell me it’s 
six!” said Gid. 

Lilybelle’s tail waggles showed that six 
didn’t express it. “Eight?” demanded 
Gid incredulously. Fagged but happy, 
she tugged at his pant leg. He followed 
her to the barn. There were nine. 

“Lilybelle, it’s been a great day, hasn’t 
it?” he whispered patting her thin sides. 

Manila's horse wasn’t in its corral yet, 
praise be, and the cabin was dark. He 
washed at the pump and eased himself 
to the milking stool, mindful of those by¬ 
gone punctures from the Klikitat arrows. 
He filled the pail and carried it in. He 
started the supper fire. 

He shooed his pets out and got his 
duds off and tumbled beneath the quilts. 
In the nick of time. For here came 
Manila, stiff and sore from that forty- 
mile ride and good and ready to be 
cantankerous. After she’d tied into him 
for getting up and doing the milking and 
fire-building, she asked him how he felt. 

“Tumble,” groaned Gid, not wanting 
to disapp’int her, and in truth his legs did 
ache some; the day’s trip had been a mite 
coarse, things considered. 

“Dr. Allen will be here right soon.” 
She started his milk toast to warming, 
wound a new flannel around his neck, 
and made him get into fresh under¬ 
clothes. . . . 

Dr. Allen clattered up outside. He 


hitched at the rack and strode in. When 
Gid had cast his third vote for President, 
Dr. Allen hadn’t even been born yet. 
Still, the young doctor knew how to boss 
folks around. “Let me sec that tongue 
of yours.” Gid stuck it out. 

“H’m,” said Dr. Allen. “Marilla, let’s 
have a lamp over here.” Marilla fetched 
and held the lamp. 

“H’ 111 ,” said Dr. Allen again. 

“Is it bad, Doctor?” Marilla’s tone was 
anxious. 

Dr. Allen didn’t answer. He drew out 
his watch. To Gid, “Let’s have your 
wrist.” 

Gid drew his arm from under the 
quilts. Dr. Allen grasped it. Seconds 
passed. The doctor’s lean young face 
grew somber 

“What is it, Doctor?” Manila's voice 
was badly frightened. 

“H’m.” Dr. Allen put away his loud- 
ticking silver watch. “Let me listen to 
that chest.” He put tubes to his ears 
and pressed around with some kind of a 
button inside Gid’s woolens. 

He removed the ear tubes. “Has this 
man done any walking today?” 

“He went clear to the barn,” informed 
Marilla shrilly. ‘‘Agin my orders, Doctor. 

I told him not to git so ramdamnbunc- 
tious.” 

“Cow was bellering,” defended Gid. 

“M-m,” said the doctor. 

“Oh, Doctor!” cried Marilla. 

Gid suddenly didn’t feel well. Not well 
at all. 

“M-m-m-m-m,” continued the medico. 

“Dr. Allen!” Manila's voice was a 
wail. “Is he going to—?” The words 
stuck in her throat. She put the lamp 
down unsteadily. 

“Brace yourself, Marilla,” the doctor 
said. 

With a gasp, Marilla fell to her knees 
and clutched Gideon’s hand to her 
breast. “Oh, Gideon dear, don't go! 
Gideon, stay with me!” 

G ENERAL bewilderment made Gid 
slow to comprehend that all this re¬ 
ferred to him. At Manila's next act, his 
astonishment was complete. She flung 
her arms about his neck, sobbing, “Gid¬ 
eon dear, I love you so!” 

“Why, that’s all right, Marilla 
d-darling,” stuttered Gid, wondering if 
this could be really happening to the two 
of them, and drawing his hand down her 
tumbled hair. Caressing her back, 
strong and taut, and her waist, trim and 
supple—why, it was like courting days, t 
“Don't you mind about me, Marilla,” 
urged Gid. “I’ve had a right good time, 
living with you these thirty year. It’s 
been a grand time, sweetheart!” He 
broke off, because her lips were on his. 
“A great old time!” he managed to re¬ 
peat, then returned that kiss. 

Dr. Allen drew aside, and put things 
back in his bag. “Yes, I’m afraid noth¬ 
ing will save you, Gideon,” he stated, 
“unless it’s elk meat.” 

“Huh?” 

“Elk. Seemed to me I heard one today 
on the mountain. But who can fetch 
you a haunch, now that Zebedee is 
meated up on bear steaks?” 

“Bear?” yelled Gid, sitting up. 

“Poor Zebedee.” The doctor shook 
his head. “I swung over to his house 
before coming here. There he was, out 
on his front porch in his nightshirt and 
his whiskers blowing, whooping, ‘I’m 
still a dang good one-cartridge man!’ and 
laying into that fine cedar coffin with an 
ax. Knocking it to kindling. Nabby was 
near frantic.” 

Gid’s heels hit the floor with a thump. 
Screamed Marilla, “Gideon Lee, where 
are you going?” 

“After that elk. Where’s my gun? I 
told old One-Shot a man oughter take 
two cartridges. I love you, Marilla, but 
I want my gun!” 

“And I,” sighed the doctor, “could do 
with a slug of tea.” 

The End 
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FOR BUSINESS REASONS 
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he was fine and exhibited her 
og companion. Burdette wanted 
ball with them. They said they’d 
s. Fish it was okay, 
n Spike did return, it was after 
the morning and Fay was sound 
She struggled from her chair to 
r a tall brunette with bare shoul- 
d a plunging neckline bending to 
ecstatic Burdette on the bridge of 
nose. The brunette was very 
and she managed to straighten up 
t losing her clothing, 
nply adore this house," she said, 
adore Spike. And I think, after 
iampagne, that I even adore you, 
te." She caught sight of Fay. “My 
jss!" 

Brooks," Spike said, “this is— 

|ss Kramer," Miss Kramer said, 
VO vertical lines came between her 

|)WS. 

Jss Kramer, Miss Brooks," Spike 
I‘Of course." He added, as an after- 
jit, “I’m Spike." 

Ii the sitter," Fay said, because she 
|V1iss Kramer would want to know, 
vp—Burdette." 

scratched on the doors and 
Spike said. “When I heard of 
Iter service at the university—" 


OUT OF ORDER 

four o'clock I must confess 
Sunday papers are a mess, 
ch state is pretty much akin 
the jumbled world described therein 


checked on Spike, just to be sure. Up at 
the school, they tell me Spike is the most 
brilliant young architect of the last two 
decades. He has a big office downtown, 
and he’s doing the new Grain Exchange 
Bank Building, drawing plans for an¬ 
other hotel in Beverly Hills and putting 
up a dozen houses. Coining money, 
naturally. Unmarried, of course." The 
telephone rang. “Pardon me—Students’ 
League, Mrs. Fish speaking. Oh, good 
evening, Mr. Harrison. I have no ob¬ 
jection whatever to calling you Spike. 
Miss Brooks immediately? Of course." 

“That was Spike, huh?" Fay said. 

“Yes, quite a coincidence," Mrs. Fish 
said. "He wants you up there right away 
to sit with Burdette." 


o 




—Stephen Schliizer 


Js perfect," Miss Kramer said. “The 
idea I ever heard of. Spike, you 
divine fool! Don’t you just love 
(Burdette, Miss Brooks?" 

| o," Fay said, and picked up Spen- 
Decline of the West. “I think he's 

I k! . . • Is that all, Mr. Harrison?" 
h, no," Spike said. “I have to take 
Kramer home, and—’’ 
i e’ll let Spike ride with us," Miss 
er said. “I'd love having him, and 

M ustn’t bore Miss Brooks, must we?" 
guess not," Spike said, and looked 
%y with sudden, odd concentration. 
Accompanied her to the door, fum- 
in his pocket. 

( he league will send you a bill, Mr. 
ison," Fay said. “Good night. I ate 
ff your apples.'’ 

>rop in any time," Spike said, 
tre's plenty more where that one 
from.'’ 

Y walked two blocks west to Sierra 
lanca Road, and presently caught 
ast Fairborne Avenue bus. As she 
back to the campus, she thought of 
e, Burdette and the bare brunette, 
ainly Miss Kramer should not have 
that backless and frontless gown 
ss Spike was in a white tie and tails, 
these were strange times and there 
something about the master of ten 
— The whole episode was odd. 
he following evening Fay reported to 
Ready Room carrying a copy of 
tein’s Myths of Economic Progress. 
Fish called her over for a talk, 
ou should have phoned me last 
'it," she said. “I was worried." 

It was a dog," Fay said. “I sat with 
g. I was sort of astonished." 

Is that a fact?" Mrs. Fish said. 

* ay told her the whole story, growing 
1 htly heated at the backless, frontless 
^elusion. Mrs. Fish studied her in- 
tably. 

Ah," she said. “Incidentally, I 


NCE again Spike met Fay in a din¬ 
ner jacket. He seemed glad to see 
her, and so did Burdette. 

“Do sit down, Miss Brooks," Spike 
said. “My, you have big blue eyes. 
What's your first name?" 

“Fay." 

“Sit down, Fay. I note you have an¬ 
other of those nice big books to read, and 
I hope you won’t find Burdette too dull." 

“I’m sorry I spoke harshly of Bur¬ 
dette last night," Fay said, “but that 
strip-teaser you had with you was so silly 
about him that I was revolted." 

“She's no strip-teaser," Spike 
said hastily. “No, no. That’s— 
uh—Miss Kramer. I forget her 
first name. Her father is the 
biggest contractor in town. A 
lovely girl, and I have to be nice 
to her for business reasons." 

“Well, anyway," Fay said, 
“it’s none of my business." 

“Tonight I’m going out with 
—a—uh—a Miss Campbell. 
Her brother is a wonderful boss 
carpenter. I’ll probably bring her by 
later to see my architectural drawings, 
and I think you’ll like her better.". . . 

During the course of the evening Fay 
ate a bag of cookies and a chocolate al¬ 
mond bar and played approximately 
eighteen innings of ball with Burdette. 
She came within an ace of getting him 
to shake hands on command, but the trick 
proved finally to be just out of reach of 
his intelligence. A sinister moodiness 
overtook Fay, and she thought often of 
M iss Kramer and Miss Campbell. 
Around twelve o’clock Spike turned up 
with a tall, glittering blonde. 

“Miss Brooks," he said, “I want you to 
meet Miss—uh—" 

“How do you do, Miss Campbell?" 
Fay said. 

“You’re the sitter, aren’t you?" Miss 
Campbell said. She laughed. “The one 
for Spike—Burdette, rather. What a 
charming idea!" 

“Yeah!" Fay said. 

“Miss Brooks is quite a reader," Spike 
said, with approval. “Reads heavy stuff 
—stuff she can barely lift." 

“Is that all, Mr. Harrison?" Fay said. 

“By no means," Spike said. “Later on 
I have to take Miss Campbell home, and 
Burdette—" 

“We’ll take him with us," Miss Camp¬ 
bell said. “Don’t bother about that—I 
love him. And this is a darling house, 
Burdette!" 

“Vm Spike," Spike said—“I’ll see you 
to the door, Fay." 

As a matter of fact, he saw her clear to 
the eugenia hedge which divided ten sixty 
from the road. They shook hands. 

“It’s been charming, perfectly charm¬ 
ing," Spike said, rapidly and distractedly. 
“I’m crazy about that color combination 
of yours—red and blue. Your hair and 
eyes, that is. In a white dress you’d be a 
patriotic spectacle. I hope you’ll grow 
to care for Burdette as you sit with him." 

“I already feel sorry for him," Fay 
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ICE CUBE TRAYS 


“Magic Touch” Handi-Cube Tray 


Magic Touch” 
Shucker Tray 


You know how it’s always been. Pry and yank to get the tray 
out — splashing at the sink — ice on the floor — melted, wasted 
cubes. Well, no more! 


The Inland “Magic Touch” Ice Cube Tray doesn’t stick — 
slides right out. You ease up gently on the “Magic Touch” lever, 
and the whole grid lifts clear. There are your ice cubes, all 
separate , dry and free in the tray, for now or later. And the 
sturdy aluminum construction means longer life, faster freezing. 


Now available at leading 
dealers — for >our present 
automatic refrigerator. And 
insist on having them in 
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You've always known that lemons 
are among the most healthful fruits. 
But did you realize that the juice of 
a lemon in a glass of water, when 
taken first thing on arising, is all that 
most people need to insure prompt, 
normal elimination? 

No mors harsh laxatives that irri¬ 
tate the digestive tract and impair 
nutrition! No more worrying:“Shall 
I take a laxative today or wait till 
tomorrow?” Lemon in water is good 
for you every day! 


Generations o! Americans have 
taken lemons for health—and gen¬ 
erations of doctors have recom¬ 
mended them. They’re among the 
riehest sources of vitamin C; supply 
valuable amounts of Bi and P. They 
help prevent colds. They alkalinize, 
aid digestion. 

Not too sharp or sour, lemon in 
water has a refreshing tang—clears 
the mouth, wakes you up. It’s not a 
purgative —simply helps your sys¬ 
tem regulate itself. Try it 10 days. 



LEMON in WATER 

—first thing on arising 
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said. “He’s a case o t arrested canine de¬ 
velopment.” 

“We can’t all be geniuses,” Spike said. 
“I’m glad you’re at least sorry for him. 
Pity is akin to love, I read someplace. 
And now I must return to Miss—uh—” 
“Miss Campbell,” Fay said. 

“Thank you,” Spike said. “Good 
night, beautiful.” 

“Uh—good night,” Fay said. 

S HE expected Mrs. Fish would get an¬ 
other call from Spike inside of twenty- 
four hours, and she was perfectly correct. 
They had quite a conversation before 
Fay was summoned to the desk. 

“That was Spike,” Mrs. Fish said, and 
raised her plucked eyebrows a few thou¬ 
sandths of an inch. “He said—and I be¬ 
lieve I quote him correctly—that age 
cannot wither nor custom stale the infi¬ 
nite variety of your sitting. He wants you 
again tonight.” 

“Uh-huh,” Fay said. 

“In addition,” Mrs. Fish said, “Spike 
said that you don’t like his dog. He said 
every other girl he has met has wor¬ 
shiped the very ground Burdette trots 
on.” 

“They’re all playing up to him, dam¬ 
mit!” Fay said. “Pretending to like that 
four-legged Mongolian idiot so they—” 
‘.‘Miss—uh—Brooks!” Mrs. Fish said. 
“I beg your pardon,” Fay said. “But 
I can’t help it—it makes me so mad! He’s 
only a lousy opportunist. All he does is 
go with girls who are related to people 
who can help him in his work. He’s a 
low, fawning, self-seeking—” 

“My dear,” Mrs. Fish said, “they also 
serve who only sit and wait. In the words 
of some poet, probably Shakespeare, 
ours is not to question why. Get it?” 

“Of course,” Fay said, and proceeded 
to pull herself together and smile. “Any¬ 
how, what do I care how he operates? 
It’s nothing to me. I guess I’ve been read¬ 
ing too much of the Decline of the West, 
which I’m beginning to believe in.” 

She ate a sack of honey-encrusted pop¬ 
corn on the Fairborne Avenue bus, which 
calmed her, and was not surprised to find 
the architect in white tie and tails. He 
gave her an apple and seated her in the 
living room. Burdette gave her his ball. 

“This is quite a formal affair I’m going 
to,” Spike explained. “The opera first, 
and then a champagne supper afterward. 
I’m taking the daughter of the president 
of the Board of Trade.” 

“I’m very happy for you,” Fay said. 
“Sp—Burdette and I will drink to your 
health in a pan of water at midnight.” 

“Thank you,” Spike said. “Til drink 
both of your healths in champagne at the 
same hour. You look awfully cute. 
Where’s your big book?” 

“I prefer just to think tonight,” Fay 
told him. 

The hours went by. She ate three 
apples and played two double-headers 
with Burdette. At midnight they went in 
the kitchen, and Fay raised a glass of 
Colorado River water ceremoniously. 

“To the guy who could charm the plas¬ 
ter right off your ceiling,” she said, “and 
then find some dame whose father would 
put it back on for you.” 

At ten minutes past two Spike, the 
unctuous toady, appeared with a heavy 
brunette in what seemed to be only a few 
loose shreds of chiffon. The heavy girl’s 
name, which Spike had difficulty recall¬ 
ing, was Morrowby. Miss Morrowby 
was amused at Fay sitting with a dog, felt 
the house was adorable, and suggested 
that the lovable Spike come along with 
them when Burdette took her home. She 
stated that Burdette was the most 
amusing male she’d ever met. 

“I’m Spike,” Spike said. 

“But I meant Burdette,” Miss Mor¬ 
rowby said, and threw Burdette’s ball 
for him. “It was before that I was mixed 
up, darling.” 

“Oh,” Spike said. “Oh, yes—listen, the 
busses have stopped running, so I’ll have 
to take Miss Brooks to Westwood. Do 


you mind sitting with Burdette \ 
do that?” 

“I’d like nothing better,” Miss 
rowby replied, and stared for a see 
Fay. 

Spike drove rapidly to the i 
frowningly and in silence. Judgit 
he was trying to concentrate on n 
bering Miss Morrowby’s name 
didn’t speak until she had to poi 
where she lived in the temporary h 
development on one end of the uni 1 
campus. Spike stopped the ca 
scowled with distaste at the who 
velopment. 

“Former barracks,” he said. “W 
they do these things? With the hel 
little ingenuity, a bit more money,; 
of taste—” 

“And the help of the father of 
babe in a plunging neckline,” Fa) 

“Yes, yes,” Spike said. “With 
they could have light, space, func 
arrangement and an exterior harm- 
Why are you living here?” 

“Because I’m the type a church i 
would lend money to,” Fay said, 
because I like former barracks. I’n 
an ex-G.I., an ex-Wave, and a six-ra 
old baby.” She decided she ought 
explicit. “The Wave and the G!i 
married and going to school. The 
is' theirs and isn’t going to school 
going to school, and I’m a junior. I 
on a couch.” 

“What’s your age, height and wei 
Spike asked. “And political affiliat 

“Eighteen,” Fay said. “Five feel 
A hundred and two pounds. Nopo 
affiliation as yet.” 

“Ah, youth, youth,” Spike said. “ 
you can’t even vote. Good night. 
Brooks.” He leaned past the ste 
wheel and kissed her tenderly 01 
mouth. “You don’t know what a 
Burdette was to me until you came a 
Heaven bless you, Miss Brooks, 
good night.” 

“Uh—good night,” Fay said. 



T HE next day she had a messa^ 
layed to her by Mrs. Fish; 
wanted her to telephone him ai 
downtown office. She made the a 
lunchtime. 

“Hello, Fay,” Spike said. “I he 
didn’t offend you last night.” 

“No, you didn’t. At least, I don’l l 
offended now.” 

“That’s swell. How about a dat 
night?” 

“You mean for sitting?” 

“No, a regular date. Could you 1 
something besides those moccasins 
socks and that baggy sweater?” 

“I guess so—but I won’t have 
new, bare look.” 

“That’s all right. How about it?” 
“Gee, I hardly know what to i\ 
Fay said, “other than ‘Okay.’ ” 

“I’ll come by for you at seven.” 

“No, I’ll come up to your he 
Where I live is too crowded to 
anybody.” - 

“That’s wonderful service,” Spike \, 
“but remember you’re not on salar) 
night.” 

“I can afford a little luxury once 
while,” Fay said. 

At six o’clock she ran by The Rt 
Room to see Mrs. Fish and give her' 
news. An odd excitement made 
cheeks the color of her hair. 

“I should make this plain,” she i 
“so there’ll be no misunderstand 
This is a date, not a job. I’ll be off < 
tonight.” 

“I’m absolutely astonished by jlnrci 
news,” Mrs. Fish said. “I’ll be darne j 
You like Bur—Spike, don’t you?” | 
“All I can say at this time,” Fay 1 
“is that when I’m around him I feel n 
I’m going to blow my top. It’s not i 
with college boys at all. Last nighl|(i 
kissed me. He doesn’t like where I 
Do you think I ought to wear that gi • 
dress I’ve been saving for the aru 
homecoming dance?” 
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# When you step inside a 1948 Schult 
♦you’ll marvel at its comfort, complete¬ 
ness, and convenience. You’ll appre¬ 
ciate the built-in furniture, generous 
storage space and private bedrooms 
with built-in wardrobes . . . You’ll 
see that cooking is easier in the well- 
organized kitchen equipped with 
oven range, refrigerator, sink, and 
electric ventilator. 


From roof to road your Schult is 
Quality . . . built by pioneers of the 
industry for outstanding value and 
years of satisfaction. You’ll always be 
glad you bought a Schult! See the new 
1948 models now . . . there’s one for 



your purse and purpose. SCHULT 
CORPORATION, Dept. 2405, Elkhart, 
Indiana. In Canada: John Inglis Co., 
Ltd., Toronto. 

'Witte for name of 
the Schult deoler neorest you; 
we’ll include FREE illustroted 
book on the latest easier- 
troiling Schult models. 




TOPS in luxury, this 
beautifully-decoroled, 
furnished living room. 

NURSERY OPTIONAL 
One of the mony 
feotures of the 1 948 
Custom Aristocrot . . . 
a special room for 
the child, or a com¬ 
plete extra bedroom. 



“Certainly,*’ Mrs. Fish replied. “Shoot 
the works, Fay. This is a time for de¬ 
cision.” 

Clad in lovely green and wearing an 
emerald clip once owned by her mother, 
and teetering on French heels, Fay took 
the Fairborne Avenue bus to Sierra 
Blanca Road and walked two blocks east. 
She felt rather happy. 

Spike and Burdette came to the door. 
Spike was wearing a polo shirt, a sport 
coat, baggy slacks and old scuffed leisure 
slippers. Burdette was wearing a leather 
collar. They all examined one another 
with wide eyes. 

“You needn’t have dressed up that 
much,” Spike said. “This is going to be 
a quiet evening.” 

It was. He fixed special egg-hamburg¬ 
ers of his own devising, and there was no 
wine—only milk. The meal was topped 
off by gluey bakery pie and slabs of 
cheese. Fay ate two egg-hamburgers and 
had a second piece of pie. 

“Do you always eat this way?” Spike 
asked. 

Fay nodded. “I’m a growing girl.” 

“You’ll be growing in the wrong di¬ 
rection if you keep it up.” 

After dinner the three of them went 
in the living room. Spike turned on the 
radio, slipped off his shoes and relaxed. 
Fay sat rigidly. Burdette, who had suc¬ 
cessfully begged meat and pie, fell asleep. 

“This is just like old times,” Fay said 
gloomily. “I should have brought Farb- 
stein and Spengler along with me.” 

“Who are they?” Spike asked. 

“Never mind,” Fay said. “Listen, can’t 
we go out somewhere?” 

“Who would take care of Burdette?” 
Spike said. 

E ventually they set out on a 
walk, with Burdette on a leash. By 
then Spike’s interval of digestion was 
over, and he talked with some anima¬ 
tion. They got as far as the campus, and 
the buildings aroused his ire. 

“Oh, that university-watered-down 
Gothic!” he said. “All they want is 
something ivy will grow on. Why, if they 
had an ounce of imagination, they could 
have light, air, space—” 

“My feet hurt from these high heels,” 
Fay said. “Walk slower and tell me 
about yourself. Leave out the part con¬ 
cerning the women.” 

Mrs. Fish practically never guessed 
wrong—Spike was a Harvard man. He 
was thirty-two years of age, a Frank 
Lloyd Wright and Le Corbusier man who 
yearned for glass houses on stilts or 
growing out of the soil, and he wanted 
to make his mark on his time. 

“Yes, I’ve noticed your sycophantic 
manner,” Fay said. 

Spike stopped and looked at her 
queerly. “You’re an odd girl. You don’t 
think I have a darling little house, do 
you? And you don’t like Burdette.” 

“I’m not exactly crazy about either of 
them.” 

‘Tve always said, ‘Love me, love my 
dog,’ ” Spike said. “But why take a firm 
stand in these uncertain times? Do you 
mind kissing me?” 

“I don’t know,” Fay said, and failed to 
resist. 

There was a long pause. Burdette 
grew restless. 

“What are you majoring in?” Spike 
said. 

“Economics.” 

“Not home economics? You can’t 
cook, can you?” 

“Not any better than you can,” Fay 
said. 

“Well,” Spike said, “the whole thing is 
unhealthy between us. It’s structurally 
wrong. It’s a sort of a triangle, if you 
include Burdette. Why are we doing 
this? What ironic quirk of fate brought 
us together? How did you happen to be 
a student at this school and a sitter and 
thus meet me?” 

“Because,” Fay said, “I’m working my 
way through college.” 


Spike said, “It’s madness. I’m thirty- 
two and you’re eighteen. We have noth¬ 
ing in common, and when I’m in a wheel 
chair in the old folks’ home you’ll only 
be starting to worry over your hips and 
wear a girdle— No, it can never be, and 
I’m a fool.” He bent and kissed Fay’s 
hot forehead. “Farewell and good night, 
Miss Brooks.” 

He then went off in the darkness, drag¬ 
ging Burdette with him. Fay stared after 
them for a long time, in the grip of high 
excitement. This was like a novel. 

“Oh, my aching feet!” she said to her¬ 
self, and took off her shoes and went the 
rest of the way to the housing develop¬ 
ment in her nylons. 

The following day, at a drugstore 
counter, she met Mrs. Fish. The latter 
beamed and put down her sandwich. 

“How did it go?” she demanded. “I 
refer to last night. Is he pricing diamond 
solitaires today?” 

“No,” Fay said. “It’s funny. He 
cooked the dinner. We went for a walk. 
He kissed me twice, once on the forehead. 
He said I was too young—” 

“Don’t let him kid you,” Mrs. Fish 
said. “I’m a worldly type of woman—I 
was a housemother once in a sorority. 
This is in the bag.” 

“But—” Fay began, r 

“Furthermore,” Mrs. Fish said, “I 
take credit for the successful progress 
of this romance. Once I knew the situ¬ 
ation, and you had given me a run-down 
on his character, I resorted to a little 
stratagem. It happens there is a rich 
lumbering family in the State of Wash¬ 
ington by the name of Brooks. They 
own thousands of acres of virgin timber 
and they’re lousy with saw and planing 
mills. So I called Spike, and told him 
you were the daughter of old man 
Brooks, the lumber king. I said it was a 
family tradition that the kids male or 
female had to make their own way once 
they were old enough. But I told him 
eventually you’d come into enough six- 
by-eights to cover Texas.” 

“Oh,” Fay said. 

“Quite a little idea for speeding things 
up, huh?” Mrs. Fish said. “All’s fair in 
love or war, you know.” 

“Is that so?” Fay said. 

Slipping from her stool, she left her 
double-malt unfinished and,fled from the 
startled Mrs. Fish. On the corner of 
Fairborne Avenue and Wilshire Boule¬ 
vard, her heart broke. She stopped 
walking, blinded by tears. One of the 
best blocking backs the school had ever 
had saw her and came over. ' 

“Look, honey,” he said, “I’m having a 
hell of a time with my general economy. 
If I was to hire you from The Ready 
Room, would you come up to the fra¬ 
ternity house and sit with me and seven 
other guys and help us get the flow of 
commodities straightened out? Hey, why 
is your nose running?” 

“I’ve got an allergy or something,” 
Fay said. “Beat it.” 

N OTHING was left in the hollow 
mockery of her life except the sus¬ 
taining thought of revenge. Obviously 
the scene on the campus, with the 
crabbed-age-versus-youth speech, was 
part of Spike’s loathsome come-on. Even 
the fatherly kiss on the forehead was an 
element in the master scheme of a master 
opportunist who was out to get finished 
lumber at any cost. He would be back 
again by nightfall, telephoning with hon¬ 
eyed words, both eyes on the main 
chance. Her role was merely to wait, in¬ 
vite his proposal, and then denounce him 
in the most ringing phrases since Lin¬ 
coln’s debates with Douglas. There 
would be a certain pleasure in telling him 
that she didn’t have a shingle to her name 
—and watching him cringe. She even 
considered ending the interview by 
punching him in the nose, but rejected it 
as unladylike. Her conduct would be 
cold, scornful and entirely correct. She 
knew she ought to feel gratitude to Mrs. 
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Fish because her trick had forced Spike 
to hoist his true colors. But she didn’t feel 
anything. 

Only one thing missed fire—Spike 
failed to call her. A whole week passed. 
Fay sank slowly from profound rage to 
acute melancholia, surmising that Mrs. 
Fish had informed Spike of the decep¬ 
tion. Even this last small crumb of sat¬ 
isfaction was swept from her reach. She 
sat no longer, had little appetite for pea¬ 
nut crunch or almond bars, and lost two 
or three pounds. The ex-G.I. and his 
mate believed she was studying too hard. 

A strange wave of emotion crashed 
over Fay on the eighth night. She took 
the Fairborne Avenue bus to Sierra 
Blanca Road, got off and walked two 
blocks e^st. The harried owner of ten 
sixty opened the door and gazed at her 
glumly. He was wearing old pants and a 
rumpled shirt. 

“Good evening, Miss Brooks,” he said. 
“Isn’t it funny how I always remember 
your name and none of the others? Come 
in and have an apple.” 

“I thought you’d be in a dinner jacket,” 
Fay said. “Aren’t you wining and dining 
any more?” 

“I’m too low in my mind,” Spike said. 
He gave her an apple. “I just sit home 
these days with Burdette. We eat egg- 
hamburgers.” 

“Where’s Kramer, Campbell and Mor- 
rowby?” Fay asked. 

“Who?” Spike said. “Oh, them. Who 
knows? Out with other architects.” 

Fay played ball with Burdette and 
ate the apple. Spike studied his feet. 

“I’ll take him for a walk, if you want,” 
Fay said humbly. “No charge.” 


“No, thanks,” Spike said. “I’m think¬ 
ing of burning this joint to the ground.” 
“Oh, no,” Fay said. 

“Also,” Spike said, “I’m considering 
having Spike put to sleep.” 

“Oh, no!” Fay said. “I couldn’t stand 
that. I adore Spike! Anyway, you mean 
Burdette.” 

“I mean Spike,” Spike said. 

S HE began to cry—it had become so 
easy to do this last week. Turning pale, 
Spike rushed into her arms. He kissed her 
with great skill and conviction. 

“I'm too old for this,” he said gloom¬ 
ily. “We might as well recognize it.” 

“You’re not too old yet,” Fay said, and 
was sure she was going to pieces. “Let’s 
not think of the future. I’ll take care of 
you—I’m young and strong. It’ll be so¬ 
cial security for you.” 

“Will you marry me?” Spike said. “I 
make that statement against my better 
judgment.” 

“Certainly,” Fay said. “Of course. 
Immediately. My gosh, everything’s set¬ 
tled!” She burst into fresh tears. “No, 
it isn’t! Mrs. Fish lied to you—I’m not 
the right Miss Brooks. I have absolutely 
no virgin forests.” 

“I knew that all along,” Spike said. 
“Last winter in Palm Springs I had some 
dates with the right Miss Brooks. She 
was homely and you’re beautiful. You’re 
not the same girl.” 

“We’re not?” Fay said excitedly. “Oh, 
Burdette, do you realize how much I love 
you?” 

He licked her hand and wagged his 
tail rapidly. 

The End 
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SPORTING ODDS 

Umpires' decisions have caused many a diamond fracas and 
many a hoi hoi-siove-league disagreement. These two incidents 
may illustrate why. 

Last spring, in an Iowa-Northwesiem Big Nine game, Iowa's 
catcher, Lyle Ebner was on first. The next batter hit a low Qy 
which Northwestern's pitcher caught but dropped as he turned 
to double Ebner at first. Ebner, by now on second, saw the ball 
on the ground afnd assumed he was safe. The pitcher, recover¬ 
ing the ball, threw it wild over the first baseman's head. Ebner 
went to third. The first baseman retrieved the ball and, still try¬ 
ing for the double at first, threw to the pitcher who had backed 
him up. The throw went wild and Ebner went home. In the 
meantime, the batter, playing it safe, went around to third. Eb- 
ner's frantic teammates rushed him from home to first, so when 
the dust cleared-Ebner was back on first and the batter was on 
third. At first the umpires called both runners safe; then they 
reversed themselves and called Ebner safe on first, but the run¬ 
ner on third out. 

Then there's this game between Windber and Central City 
(Pennsylvania) in 1941. Frank Laslo, Windber outfielder, hit a 
ball deep into left field for a home run. As he came home, his 
teammates told him he'd failed to touch first base, so he circled 
the bases again. The ball was retrieved, thrown to first, and the 
umpires called Laslo out, saying he should have reversed bases 
on the second trip around, that is, home to 3d to 2nd to 1st to 2nd 
to 3d to home. 

—Henry E. Tompkins, Burlington, Iowa (Iowa-N.W.) 

—John W. Yoder, Johnstown, Pa. (Windber-Central City) 

COLLIER'S will pay a minimum of $2$ for each acceptable contribution to Sporting 
Odds. Address Sporting Odds, Collier's, 2S0 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
(Contributions cannot be returned.) 
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Fishermen asked for” 
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AIR MAIL CAN TAKE TWO ROWS 


T HE U.S. Post Office Department’s Air Mail 
Service is 30 years old. On May 15, 1918, 
the first air mail was flown over a 218-mile 
route between Washington, D. C., and New York 
City. The Post Office Department and the nation’s 
air lines and air industry are more than justified, we 
think, in setting aside the week of May 15-21 for a 
jubilee and publicity jamboree. 

Fast, efficient and thoroughgoing air-mail service 
has, of course, proved a great boon to all manner of 
Americans, from top-drawer business tycoons to 
sweetie pies who just can’t wait for that next letter. 

But government support and enlargement of the 
air-mail service have been assessed as the greatest 
single factor that kept our aircraft industry alive 
through its infancy and early youth. U.S. aviation 
might have died on the vine, or at best have been a 
pale and sickly growth, without the air-mail stimulus 
—which is to say that this stimulus was in some con¬ 
siderable part responsible for our coming out on 
the winning side in the late war. 

So the Air Mail Service and the Post Office De¬ 
partment are entitled to take at least two bows on 
this 30th birthday of U.S. air mail. 

- -. WE CAN’T HAVE ATOMIC STRIKES: Two strike 

threats at the Oak Ridge, Tennessee, atomic labo¬ 
ratories have, to date, failed to materialize. The 
plants are operated by the Union Carbide Corpora¬ 
tion under contracts with the government. 

If any such strike should be pulled, it would be a 
knife thrust into the vitals of U.S. national defense. 
Production of fissionable materials and of atom 
bombs simply must not be interrupted while the 
world is in its present state. 

The atomic workers are of course entitled to fair 
pay and good working conditions. They have a 
right to air any genuine grievances, and to have 
them fairly adjusted. 


But to admit that they have a right to strike 
would be like granting soldiers, sailors and war¬ 
plane pilots a right to strike. We do not believe 
this country is ready as yet for any such suicidal 
gesture as that. 

In short, we can’t have strikes against National 
Defense, and that, our friends, is that. 

... PARAPLEGICS CAN TEACH US A LESSON: A 

paraplegic is a person whom some accident, too 
often a battle wound, has paralyzed from the 
waist down. One of our legacies from World War 
II was about 2,600 paraplegic veterans. 

What the Veterans Administration ha's done and 
is doing for these men was dramatized recently in 
what, offhand, we’d nominate as 1948’s most heart¬ 
rending yet most heartening spectacle put on any¬ 
where in the world. It was a basketball game played 
at Madison Square Garden, New York City, by 
two teams of paraplegics riding small, specially de¬ 
signed wheel chairs capable of being maneuvered 
at great speed. 

This spectacular show demonstrated what has 
been done for these tragic victims of the war. The 
best available medical and psychiatric treatment 
has been given them. About 80 per cent of them are 
now able to move around with the aid of crutches. 
Of these, some 80 per cent have jobs or are train¬ 
ing for jobs. 

The great majority of our paraplegic veterans 
have been rescued from the initial despair which 
threatened to overwhelm them. Their ambitions 
have been stirred up, their morale built to aston¬ 
ishing levels, their potential skills and aptitudes 
encouraged. 

It is a great and a stirring chapter in the history 
of U.S. medicine, and one of which all Americans 
can be proud. 

Incidentally, any American who may be inclined 


to self-pity over his own physical handicap co 
well afford to give some thought to the enormc 
victories these paraplegic veterans have racl 
up. If that doesn’t renew such a person’s hop 
he’s probably past help. 


... SHORTER TRIPS MIGHT BE SMARTER: Pred 

tions are a dime a dozen among spotters of tra’ 
trends that the coming summer will see many a r< 
ord broken in U.S. tourism. . mH 

That’s a telescoped way of saying that America 
in hundred-thousand lots this summer are expect 
to be scooting furiously around their own coun 
on vacation trips—assuming, of course, that t 
present “cold war’’ doesn’t turn hot sometime di 
ing that period. 

Travel to Europe is not yet back on a prew 
basis by a long shot, while money for travel is si 
reasonably plentiful among Americans. 

And there are any number of excellent places f 
delightful and interesting vacations right here in t 
United States. Collier’s has described some of the 
in recent articles which evidently have intrigu 
the customers—the Big Bend country in Texas, t 
Finger Lakes region in upper New York State, t 
Pacific Coast, etc. 

We hope you enjoy your vacation, wherever 
may take you.. If you don’t mind, though—we 
even if you do mind—we’ll inject a word of ca 
tion here. It is that you’ll most likely be smart n 
to go too far from home base, because of the e 
pected mild shortage of gasoline. 

This scarcity will probably hit only in spots, ai 
nothing in the nature of a crisis is anticipated. B 
it’s a personal and poignant crisis when you’re 
long way from home and run into a string of fillii 
stations which have gone dry. Of course, if you a 
take a train, or nail down airplane space, this wo 
of caution doesn’t apply to you. 


Collier's for May 22, 19 
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whisk broom 


L ike so many so-called ”ovcr- 
j night” remedies, your whisk 
broom is but a feeble makeshift 
when you’re troubled with the in¬ 
fectious type of dandruff as so many 
people are. , 

If ugly flakes and seales persist, 
it may be infectious dandruff and 
you need to treat the infeetion as 
an infection should be treated— 
with quick germ-killing aetion. If 
you are wise you will start right 
now with Listerine Antiseptie and 
massage... the treatment that has 
helped so many. 

Kills “Bottle Bacillus ” 

You see. Listerine Antiseptic is so 
effective against infectious dandruff 
because it gives both scalp and hair 
a thorough antiseptic bath...kills 
millions of germs associated with 
this distressing condition, including 
the ’’bottle bacillus” (P. ovale). 
This stubborn germ is reeognized 
by many outstanding specialists as 
a eausative agent of infectious 
dandruff. 


See how quickly those distressing 
flakes and scales begin to disappear! 
See how fresh, healthy and invig¬ 
orated it makes your scalp feel! 
Note how shining and clean your 
hair looks. 

Make It a “Must” 

There is nothing to the treat¬ 
ment. It's simple. It's delightful. 
Simply douse Listerine Antiseptie 
on the scalp and follow with vigor¬ 
ous fingertip massage. Untold num¬ 
bers of men and women make this 
a "must” whenever they wash their 
hair. 

Remember, in clinical tests twiee- 
a-day use of Listerine Antiseptic 
brought marked improvement with¬ 
in a month to 76% of dandruff 
sufferers. 

Incidentally, Listerine Antiseptic 
is the same antiseptic that has been 
famous for over 60 years in the 
field of oral hygiene. 

Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis , Missouri 
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The “Bottle Bacillus' 
Pityrospornm ovale 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 
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Dandruff 


P. S. IPS NEW! Have you tried Listerine TOOTH PASTE , the MINTY 3-way prescription for your teeth? 
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PERSOHHAIIy 

Speaking by 

Sidney 

Greenstreet 


Appearing in Producing Artists’ 
“Hulhlcss” on Eagle Lion release 


PERSONNA 


1 —“A SMOOTH villain, they call 
me. Well, sir, the villainy is my 
own contribution. But . . . 


2—THE SILKY smoothness, sir — 
that’s due to Personna Blades. 
Marvelous, I say, sir. Capital! 


3 — ^PERSONNAS are the only blades 
for a man who values his face.” 
Try Personna Blades today! 


TWICE 

as many shaves 
guaranteed! 

Yes, if you don't get twice as 
many smoother shaves from 
Personna than from your 
present blades ... we'll buy 
you two packs of any blade 
you choose! 

10 tor *1-5 for 50 c 
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MEN, MIKES O $ 

Dear Mr. Davenport: Mr. Aylesworth’l 
interesting articles give a wrong impressio! 
of the early days of VVEAF, while it wal 
still owned by the A.T. & T. I know, ha\] 
ing sold broadcasting during those earl! 
days. The A.T. & T. had very stringer! 
regulations. No script went on withoil 
.being okayed, every performer had an ail 
dition. The Brass Hats had eagle ears tl 
spot anything which could even remotel| 
be construed as undignified or offensive. 

The Happiness Boys always wanted a I 
audience, as they could work better. Twl 
or three people would be allowed in thl 
studio on pledge of absolute silence. Th| 
number would grow to a dozen or mon| 
Then somebody would laugh, others woulf 
join in—and orders would come down ti 
keep the studio clear as the broadcast waj 
being spoiled. 

The beloved Roxy w as always in he I 
water w'ith the Brass Hats because he waj 
fundamentally unable to stick to the scrip I 
More than once on the verge of bein 
thrown off the air, his tearful promises an] 
great popularity saved him. 

The first real commercial sustained mil 
sical program was that of the NationJ 
Carbon Co., handled by N. W. Ayer <1 
Son. This w'as a big feature and set th| 
pattern for later musical programs. 

Ernest Eberhard, Media, Pel 

. . . These recollections of early days il 
radio should be collected and publishel 
in book form. They u'ould be valuable tl 
all those who w'ish to study a picturesqu| 
phase of the American scene. 

Frederick: C. Obermyer, New' York, N. 

BLACK (j WHITE 

Dear Sir: Marvelous and timely and tn 
is your editorial on the civil rights pro 
gram. We Need Something Stronger Tha 
Law (Apr. 24th). It is indeed gratifying t 
sec your influential magazine hit the na 
so squarely on the head. 

The best friend the Negro has is th 
good w'hite people of the South. 

S. N. Crisp (White), Laurens, S. C 

. . . Your editorial is not only disgustinj 
but ignorant of the aims and hopes of th 
American Negro. 

Mrs,. Elvera Dawson, Long Beach, Ca 

i laws will nc? 
w. nave a state law' in Pennsylvsj 

nia that is largely ignored. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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One glance tells you that these are definitely this season's Style-Leaders 


TUGS 

STYLE 6664 


in originality of design ... in new uses of choice, full-grained 


leathers ... in cool, casual good looks 


TUGS 

STYLE 6602 


"'djzd (ruy Jbe slo&I onadtL 

Painstaking workmanship by master 
craftsmen makes Douglos one 
of today's best dollar- 
for-dollar values. 
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; :i. fSsXlilMfrA* 

fia/id, ter beat {j-eyi ureal 

Leathers are soft, pliable, “alive/' 
yet hold their shape . . . keep their 
richness of finish . . . mile after mile, 
month after month. 


CORONADO 

SFf&fMo 
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TUGS 

STYLE 6866 


U'hliii! 


TUGS 
f/LE 6865 


7'tlUf jj-e&jt j^L 


^eredeeruf A/io-eA. ^ 

JUheA u/o^in/ 

& Modern styling at its 
A best . . . casuol but 
C always in good taste! 
•1 No wonder the 

K style-wise are talking 
about Douglas! 


The welcome coolness of ventilateds . . . 
the springy flexibility of a woven shoe . . . 
the roomy comfort of rugged moccasin 
types. It's Douglas for comfort! 


W. L. DOUGLAS! SHOE CO.,BROCKTON 15, MASS 











































































B EN HOGAN had $85 safety- 
pinned in the watch pocket 
of his golf slacks when he 
checked in at the 1936 Oakland Open. 
That night thieves stole the back 
wheels from his fourthhand flivver. 
Ben bought new wheels and teed off 
with $14, which wasn’t enough to pay 
the caddy. 

Ben ate oranges for three days, fin¬ 
ished tenth and collected $300. The 
fresh pin money carried him South 
with the pro caravan. Suddenly, Ben’s 
game clicked. He won three straight 
tournaments—playing 12 consecutive 
rounds in 55 under par! 

Since that Oakland escape from 
bankruptcy, Ben has accumulated 
$200,000 in prize money and every 
important title—except the Big One. 
He’s never won the National Open. 
He’ll be trying again (June 10-12) on 
his favorite course, Riviera in Los 
Angeles, and it may be his last chance 
for victory. 

Little Ben’s 140 pounds can’t stand 
the steady tournament pounding any 
more. He’s bothered by the backache 
and backswing miseries which started 
last summer when he broke his driver 
shortly before the Open. Most pros 
would have wired their manufacturer 


for a replacement. Not Hogan. Ben 
used his brassie off the tee while he 
looked around for a replacement. 

It was a long search. Ben's fussy 
4 about his woods. He’s always shav¬ 
ing handles, adding weight to the club 
heads, rewinding grips. He discarded 
31 drivers in six months. Finally he 
experimented with an old driver he’d 
stored away in his cellar at Fort 
Worth. It felt good. Ben used it last 
January to capture his second straight 
Los Angeles Open with a record 275 
over rough and tough Riviera, battling 
dense fog on the last round for a 67— 
probably the finest 18 holes of his 
career. 

But Ben didn’t win another tourna¬ 
ment for three months. Maybe he’ll 
get going again at friendly Riviera. 
It's now or never, because the younger 
pros will be in command next year. 

Time was when the Three Texans— 
Jim Demaret, Hogan and Byron 
Nelson—defied the field, but the 
balance of golf power has been swing¬ 
ing steadily southward. North Caro¬ 
lina, especially, threatens to usurp 
Texas’ position as the Number One 
golf state. Either of those amiable 
Carolinians, Skip Alexander or 
Johnny Palmer, could ruin Hogan’s 


Last Stand at Riviera. Then there is 
A1 Smith, the driving-range graduate 
from Winston-Salem. Certainly, no 
state boasts a finer threesome of 
young pros than North Carolina’s 
Alexander-Palmer-Smith. 

Placid is the word for Palmer, the 
sturdy, square-chinned youngster who 
rode side gunner on 22 B-29 raids 
over Japan. When 20th Air Force 
flight surgeonsgave Johnny his going- 
home checkup, they were surprised to 
discover that he didn’t display a single 
symptom of combat fatigue. Johnny 
takes everything in stride. Five words 
sum up his fairway philosophy: 
“Worryin’ never sank a putt.” He 
moved from 17th to sixth place 
among the money men last year with¬ 
out changing expression. 

Phenomenal is the word for Alex¬ 
ander, the 200-pound six-footer from 
Duke University. Bespectacled Skip 
can outscore anybody—when he’s 
hot. Britisher Bobby Locke fired a 
66 at Skip in an exhibition. Skip re¬ 
taliated with a 58. “I’m six under 
par,” Locke commented sadly, “and 
I'm six down. Fawntastic.” 

Alexander finished in the money in 
twelve straight winter tournaments. 
He has the wit and an infinite capacity 



Either of those amiable Carolinians, Skip Alexander, Johnny Palmer or A1 Smith, could ruin Hogan at Riviera 
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for relaxation. When Hogan 
coming through the fog at 
Angeles, Skip quipped: “If I was 
there, I’d have to fly on instrumen 
He has 20/600 vision and can’t tc 
bunker from a sand trap without 
glasses (he calls them “wind 
panes”). 

After Alexander and Dick M 
were beaten in the International F 
Ball at Miami, somebody asked 
Skip was going on to Jacksonville, 
next tournament stop. “No, 


S 


replied thoughtfully, “guess I'll 


curl up on the beach here for a 


days with a good book—and a cas< 
beer/ 


► Tattletale Epee 


The courtly sport of fencing 
become an electrifying spectacle, 
more daubing red ink on weapon t 
No more peering for tattletale iou 
marks on your adversary’s white 
The new electrical epee keeps sc 
with lights and buzzers each time y 
point makes contact. When a doi 
(simultaneous touch) occurred dui 
a demonstration by Olympic as 
ants, both lights flashed on the sc< 
board, both buzzers buzzed and 
delighted spectators yelled: “Tilt! 


► Human Punching Bags 


The National Boxing Associa 
has launched an educational prog: 
to make “champeen” a three-sylk 
word in the lexicon of fight 
nouncers. It’s part of the clean 
and-dress-up campaign for televis 
Abe Greene, N.B.A. president, wj 
fighters and seconds to be neater at 
dress and equipment, too. Ba 
tights, stained water bottles, and 
elegant corner cuspidors must go! 

Such solicitude for women 
children in the expanding televi: 
audience arouses optimism. A< 
tional reforms may be on the v 
Perhaps Mr. Greene and his } 
gressive associates will insist 
fighters learn how to fight—or 
employment in a less hazardous tn 

There ought to be a law aga 
human punching bags. Cons 
Jimmy Allen, the Philadelphia li.; 
weight. Allen made his debut in 1 
by losing 16 fights—three of the 
knockouts. Three fights end 
draws, and he never won. He los 
of 22 starts in 1945—including e 
more knockouts. His four-year re< 
totals 50 defeats and four draw; 
58 mismatches. He’s been kno 
senseless 19 times. And the pa>| 
on Allen is that two of his 
victories were scored over Willie 
exander. Willie must be quite a sc 
per. 

No wonder so many old figh, 
walk around with bells in their h(\ 
and ring fatalities are frequent. 
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► Citation is the least temperamel 
of the top thoroughbreds. No rml 
how hard the race or workout, (I 
tion cools quickly, eats a big sup| 
stretches out on the floor of his 
—and snores all night long. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE HARRINGTON 







And bring along the fishermen's favorite 
tackle: a smooth-casting, swell-running 
Ocean City Reel . . . built as neatly, acting 
as sweetly as a fine watch; a trim and true 
rod by Montague, of Hollosteel or split 


bamboo . . . fashioned for perfect fishing by 
America's most .skilled rod craftsmen ! 

You’ll find Ocean City Reels and Montague 
Rods in sporting goods, hardware and 
department stores everywhere. C'mon out! 


OCEHn CITY REELS 


mOnTHGUE RODS 


PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. MONTAGUE CITY, MASS 

WORLD LEADERS IN RODS AND REELS 
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Keep your dental plates odor-free 

by easy daily soaking in Polident 


WHEN plates taste bad 
—feel hot and heavy 
in your mouth, watch out for “Denture 
Breath”, the oral disturbance that comes 
from improper cleansing. False teeth need 
the care of a special denture cleanser — 
POLIDENT. Safe, easy, quick, Polident 
leaves your plates clean, cool and fresh. No 
fear of offensive “Denture Breath”. 


And remember, Polident keeps your false 
teeth more natural looking —free from offen¬ 
sive odor, too. For a smile that sparkles, for 
a mouth that feels cool, clean and fresh — 
soak your plates in Polident every day. 

Polident comes in two sizes—regular and 
large economy size—available at all drug¬ 
stores. It costs only about a cent a day to 
use, so get a can of Polident tomorrow, sure. 




*HPOLI DCIIT'H 


Sook plote or bridge doily—fifteen 
minutes or more — in o fresh, cleons- 
ing solution of Polident ond woter. 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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FALSE 
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POLI'GRIP 

Mod* and Guaranteed by 

POLIDENT 
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BY FUELING FOSTER 


At dog shows -in this country, the 
average number of animals entered 
per owner does not exceed two. But 
at the 1936 Morris & Essex show at 
Madison, New Jersey, one exhibitor, 
Dr. A. P. Munn, of near-by Long 
Branch, entered 101 dogs, a record for 
entries never approached before or 
since. 

While stopping at a Dallas hotel in 
1919, a Texas ranch owner named 
Frank Norfleet became so friendly 
with a new acquaintance who claimed 
to be a “lodge brother” that the man 
was able to trick the rancher out of 
$45,000 in cash and skip town with 
four confederates. Vowing he would 
get the crooks, Norfleet had their 
descriptions published in hundreds of 
newspapers and he himself searched 
scores of cities from coast to coast. 
This private man hunt, which cost 
Norfleet $30,000 was successfully con¬ 
cluded three years later with the 
capture and conviction of the last of 
the five swindlers. 

The most complex legal system ever 
devised to govern the consumption of 
distilled alcoholic beverages exists to¬ 
day in Sweden. Drinks are sold only 
in restaurants and the maximum 
quantity allowed a patron—twice as 
much for a man as for a woman—de¬ 
pends on the price of the meal. The 
quantity obtainable monthly with a 
ration book for home consumption 
depends on the purchaser’s age, sex, 
income, occupation and reputation. 

Tornadoes in this country have 
ranged in forward speed from five to 
139 miles an hour, have varied in dis¬ 
tance traveled from 100 feet to 219 
miles, have differed in width of path 
from six to 5,500 feet, and have' ranged 
in property damage from a few dollars 
to the $26,000,000 destruction that 
was caused in and around St. Louis, 
by a single twister within five minutes, 
on September 29, 1927. 

Nearly every American city is re¬ 
ferred to in the underworld by a spe¬ 
cial nickname. For example. New 
York is The City, Chicago is The 
Village, Hot Springs, Arkansas, is 
Bubbles, Richmond, Virginia, is 
Grantsville, and Ossining, New York, 
(site of Sing Sing Prison) is Stirville. 


Shortly after the Crosb) 
House was erected in Chica£ 
1865, its owner, Uranus H. 1 
realized it was a financial fai 
conceived an ingenious set 
save his investment. Announ< 
the theater was to be raffled 
sold 185,000 tickets at $5 ea 
after the drawing, promptly t 
back from the winner for $ 
As the stunt made the house 1 
and successful, Crosby soon re| 
the whole $1,000,000 that he h 
to build it.— By Leonore R. 
son , Chicago , ltl. 

Although the ordinary lea< 
costs only five cents and is co 
a simple article, its manufac 
quires some 25 materials and 
ferent operations. 

For flights at night and 
weather, all passenger planes 
scheduled air lines are now e 
with an electronic instrume 
flashes a light and rings a be 
the plane comes within 2,000 
a mountain or other obstacl 
path, thus warning the pilot 
must increase his altitude at o 

No statue in Europe is more 
than The Little Manikin, a 
bronze figure of a boy that h; 
in the heart of Brussels for sc 
years. During this time, celebi 
eluding Louis XV and Napole 
presented him with many 
swords and other gifts, and n< 
uniforms in which he is dre 
gala occasions. Among them 
dress of a Belgian grenadier, a 
chevalier, a Chinese Manchu, 
ish master of hounds, an Indi< 
and an American G.I. 

For the first time in histc 
menace of locusts has been eli- 
in Arabia and four African c« 
by a poison-food campaign 
on by the British Locust Miss! 
1942. The project required tl 
of 1,000 men, covered 2 
square miles and cost $20,000 

Ten dollars will be paid for each* 
cepted for this column. Conlributi' 
be accompanied by tbeir source of 
tion. Address Keep Up With tb 
Collier’s. 250 Park Avc., New Yo 
N. Y. This column is copyrightec 
items may be reproduced without | 
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The CARDINAL wears a crest on his head 
—a characteristic that distinguishes 
him from other red birds . 





K\ «* * 

1 

|V'^var 



The distinguishing feature of all 
HUMMINGBIRDS is the ir high-speed wi ngs, 
which enable them to fly backwards. 



This saucy blue fellow is not a bluebird . 
The crest on his head and his raucous 
cry proclaim him to be a BLUE JAY. 



When you see these birds 

TRADE-MARKS 
OF NATURE, 

identify them for you 



A bold, black V on his yellow breast is 
the conspicuous identifying mark of the 
pretty MEADOW LARK. 


CONTAINS 

LEAO 


When you buy gasoline 

’“TRADE-MARK 

tTUVI 

turn 

identities gasoline stepped up 
with H Ethyrantiknock fluid 


To get the best performance 

from your car, use high quality 
gasoline improved with "Ethyl” 
antiknock fluid—the famous in¬ 
gredient that steps up power and 
performance. 

To show you that their best 
gasoline contains "Ethyl” fluid, 
gasoline companies display 
"Ethyl” trade-marks on their 
pumps. 

"Ethyl” antiknock compound 
is made by Ethyl Corporation , 
Chrysler Building , New York 17, 
New York. 


*Bird drawings by Don Eckclbrrry, 
illustrator of the" Audubon Bird Guide” 



A pair of red epaulettes distinguish 

the RED-WINGEO BLACKBIRO from other 
black birds you might see. 


A brown coat and yellow wing 
lining identify the FLICKER . . . 
a species of woodpecker. 


A distinctive call is this bird f s easily 
recognized characteristic. He says 
"WHIPPOORWILL” over and over again. 
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W HEN Harry Hopkins’ will 
was probated, among the 
items was a mass of papers 
representing his twelve years in the 
government service; By family agree¬ 
ment his papers were turned over to 
Robert E. Sherwood, a colleague in 
the F.D.R. unofficial Cabinet. In 
March, 1946, Sherwood got to work 
and, with a single interruption to write 
The Bishop’s Wife, for Hollywood, 
has been extremely busy turning out 
The Secret Papers of Harry L. Hop¬ 
kins, which begins its historic course 
on p. 13. 

Hopkins himself was writing his 
story for Collier’s when he died. He 
had saved every scrap of his part in 
history making. He hoped eventually 
to write four books, over a period of 
seven years. Of his theme, he had re¬ 
marked: “I’ve been waiting twelve 
years to get back at some of those so- 
and-sos and now at last I can do it! 

“When I finish it, I’m not going to 
have a friend left in this or any other 
town.” 

Choosing as an assistant, war vet¬ 
eran Sidney Hyman, a college class¬ 
mate of David Hopkins (Harry’s son), 
Hopkins got to work—sorting papers. 
“There were forty crates of them,” 
says Hyman. “They lay in an empty 
room in a new apartment the Hop¬ 
kinses had taken on-Fifth Avenue, 
New York—‘overlooking the rent,’ 
Mrs. Hopkins said. 

“They covered every conceivable 
subject from the average hourly rate 
of cotton pickers to the minutes Hop¬ 
kins had taken at various wartime 
meetings. There were voluminous, 
handsomely bound reports and also 
little undated scraps of paper with 
penciled jottings. It developed later, 
when Bob Sherwood took over, that 
these bits and scraps of paper con¬ 
tained more crucial information than 
the encyclopedia-sized reports.” 

Embarking on one of his hur¬ 
ried trips, Hopkins might merely 
pencil, “See Churchill—destroyers— 
Lend-Lease—De Gaulle—ask Stalin 
about air bases!” on a memo card and 
operate from that. 

There were also vicious anti-Hop¬ 
kins letters, which he insisted on keep¬ 
ing for use—being firmly convinced 
that though he may have been guilty 
of politics in his career, history would 
prove F.D.R. and himself right. 
“There is no sense in trying to gild 
things over,” he said. 

The forty crates—some of them 
containing several files of documents 
—had been sifted down to 14 files, 
and Hopkins was on his writing way, 
when he died in January, 1946. 

Sherwood came on the scene, fresh 
from writing The Best Years of Our 


Lives, and a natural for the 
had campaigned with F.D.R 
and 1944—had been party 
important war decisions, bo 
role as director of overseas op 
for OWI, and because of his 
lations with F.D.R. and Hop 

Though he’d met Hopkins 
off, it was Sherwood's work 
William A. White Commit 
threw the two together. Hop 
one of the few men ever to 1 
Olympian calm that char: 
Sherwood. He did this deli 
during a discussion of old de 
for Britain. From this flare-u{ 
their productive war collaborz 

Without Hopkins there to 
links, add his personal side 
terpret the scraps, Sherwoo< 
monumental problems. 

Inheriting Hyman as re< 
along with the 14 files, they si 
erything dow'n to a mere tv 
Sherwood began filling gap 
launched into long, sustainec 
spondence and interviews w 
bigwigs of the New Deal a 
years—often got many differ* 
sions of the same event. The 
small seminars, luncheons, nij 
Sunday meetings. Sherwood 
three trips to England for mat 
the source. He ambushed VII 
ing through America. Oft 
checked one source against a 
set someone right for the first 
what actually happened. Ev 
was most co-operative, often 
personal records. 

After months, Sherwood 
book shaped and set to work 
Some 500.000 words will go ii 
published book. About 500,00i 
went into the wastebasket. She 
was ruthless about this—he ha: 
tremendous responsibility for p 
ing the story in its true light—he 
no tricks or dodges to concea 
thing. Where he doesn't kne 
says so—he has done no “supp 
editing” in the text of any doci 

Apart from his own knowiei 
events, Sherwood also brougl 
quality of temperance to the 
which might not have been thei 
Hopkins been alive to “crack do 
the so-and-sos.” 

There isn’t a word of venom 
ger in Sherwood's dramatizati 
the forty crates. He hopes he ha 
tributed in his way to eviden 
how our democracy works in W2 
peace. 


mi 


This week's cover: Flower Hat 
Designer Keneth Hopkins of B< 
Hills made the hat especially foi 
Cordrey to top his model and 
the cover. . . . Ted Sh> 
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I ONE-QUARTER CARAT $90 TO $210 ^ 


ONE-HALF CARAT $260 TO $525 



ONE CARAT $665 TO $1165 


fS $1615 TO $3470 



The engagement diamond bears /oyous witness to life's most important 
promise ... it is a meaningful tradition. That is why your ring-stone will be worn 
with endless pride . . . and whv, though it may be modest in cost , it should 
he selected with care. Colo r, cutting, and clarity, as well as carat 
weight contribute to its beauty and value . A trusted jeweler is your best adviser. 
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THE PRICES A BOV E FOR UNMOUNTED QUALITY 
STONES WERE AVERACED FROM A GREAT MANT 
STORES IN FEBRUARY 1941 ADD FEDERAL TAX 


De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd. 


















































































WITH GLORIOUS PHILCO FM AND PHILCO ELECTRONIC SCRATCH ELIMINATOR 


From this exquisite Philco 1286 radio-phonograph comes a flawless flow of concert-pure 

tone on both radio and records. Not. just "FM,” but genuine Philco FM, plus AM, and th 
amazing Scratch Eliminator that frees your treasured records from any sign of surface-noise. 

Gorgeous mahogany console with four lavish record-compartments. $299.50* 

*Slightly higher Denver and West 


PHILCO 


Wednesday Is Blngsdayl Listen to Bing Crosby on Philco Radio Time, Wednesdays at 10 P.M. in the East, 9 P.M. everywhere else. ABC Network and many additional stations. 


















































































THE SECRET PAPERS OF HARR! L HOPRIS 


BY ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 


- 


* 




ftp p (fit T HOPKINS 


(dendal party arrives at Saki airfield, 90 miles from Yalta, to attend the 1945 conference. Shown are Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Molotov, Hopkins and F.D.R. 

Here begins the story of how Roosevelt prepared to turn his “greatest political liability”— 

Harry L. Hopkins—into a winning candidate for the Presidency, and how fate made him, in¬ 
stead, a unique and powerful go-between in top-secret negotiations with Churchill and Stalin 

PART I. HE WANTED TO BE PRESIDENT 


When Franklin D. Roosevelt died there remained only one 
man—Harry L. Hopkins—who could tell completely the inside 
story of the New Deal and of America's High Command in World 
War 11. Preparation of The Hopkins Papers had started before 
Hopkins died. The task was then taken up by the dramatist and 
author, Robert E. Sherwood, a friend of both Hopkins and Roose¬ 
velt. There were forty large crates of these papers. Months 
were spent in sorting, relating and studying a huge accumulation 
of stenographic records, personal observations, letters, official 
documents and scribbled memoranda. Mr. Sherwood had to 
bridge gaps by interviews with and letters from men at home and 
abroad with whom Hopkins had dealt. Collier's presents the re¬ 
sult with a conviction that this is the most important document of 
its kind that has been or will be produced. . . . The Editor 
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D URING the years when 
Harry Hopkins lived as a 
guest in the White House, 
he was generally regarded as a sinis¬ 
ter figure, a backstairs intriguer, an 
Iowan combination of Machiavelli 
and Rasputin. Hostility toward him 
was by no means limited to those who 
hated Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
There were many of Roosevelt's most 
loyal friends and associates, in and 
out of the Cabinet, who disliked 
Hopkins intensely and resented the 
extraordinary position of influence 
and authority which he held. He was 
unquestionably a political liability to 
Roosevelt, a convenient target for all 
manner of attacks directed at the 
President, and many people wondered 
why Roosevelt kept him around. 


But the Presidential aide who de¬ 
veloped in the war years—and of 
whom General (later Secretary of 
State) George C. Marshall said, c ‘He 
rendered a service to his country 
which will never even vaguely be ap¬ 
preciated”—was in large measure 
Roosevelt's own creation. Roosevelt 
deliberately educated Hopkins in the 
arts and sciences of politics and of war 
and then gave him immense powers 
of decision for no reason other than 
that he liked him, trusted him and 
needed him. 

A welfare worker from the corn 
belt, who tended to regard money (his 
own as well as Qther people's) as some¬ 
thing to be spent as quickly as pos¬ 
sible, a studiously unsuave and often 
intolerant and tactless reformer, Hop- 
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Harry Hopkins, sitting with his daughter, Diana, talks with Chicago's Mayor Edward J. Kelly at the 1940 convention 


kins was widely different from Roose¬ 
velt in birth, breeding and manners. 
But there were qualities in him, in¬ 
cluding some of the regrettable ones, 
which Roosevelt admired and en¬ 
joyed, perhaps partly because they 
were so different. 

A revealing story of Roosevelt’s 
regard for Hopkins was told by Wen¬ 
dell. Willkie, who was not one of the 
more fervent admirers of either man. 
After his defeat at the polls in No¬ 
vember, 1940, Willkie asked Roose¬ 
velt a pointed question: “Why do you 
keep Hopkins so close to you? You 
surely must realize that people distrust 
him and they resent his influence.” 

Willkie quoted Roosevelt as reply¬ 
ing: “I can understand that you won¬ 
der why I need that half man around 
me.” (The “half man” was an allu¬ 
sion to Hopkins’ extreme physical 
frailty.) “But—someday you may well 


be sitting here where I am now as 
President of the United States. And 
when you are, you’ll be looking at 
that door over there and knowing 
that practically everybody who walks 
through it wants something out of 
you. 

“You’ll learn what a lonely job this 
is, and you’ll discover the need for 
somebody like Harry Hopkins who 
asks for nothing except to serve you.” 

A Contrast in Impressions 

I first met Hopkins in September, 
1938, when he was WPA administra¬ 
tor. I did not quite like him. He used 
such phrases as, “We’ve got to crack 
down on the bastards.” I had the 
characteristically American suspicion 
of anyone who appeared to be getting 
“too big for his breeches.” A year or 
so later, when he was beaten down 


and chastened by terrible illness, I 
came to know him much better and 
to form a friendship which must color 
everything I write about him and for 
which no apologies are offered. 

In the year before Pearl Harbor, 
and the years of war that followed, 
Hopkins made it his job, he made it 
his religion, to find out just what it 
was that Roosevelt really wanted and 
then to see to it that neither hell nor 
high water, nor even possible vacilla¬ 
tions by Roosevelt himself, blocked 
its achievement. 

Hopkins was with Roosevelt at the 
Atlantic Conference, at Casablanca, 
Quebec, Cairo, Teheran and Yalta, as 
well as during the four meetings with 
Churchill in Washington. Also, 
Roosevelt sent him by himself on vari¬ 
ous overseas missions of historic im¬ 
portance, the first of these being visits 
to Churchill and Stalin during the 


year of extreme peril before 
Harbor when it seemed that m 
could stop Germany and her 
allies from winning the war. 1 
these informal, even unoflicia 
often dangerous trips by a mai 
held no regular position in the 
government which paved the wr 
Roosevelt’s relationships witl 
leaders of Britain and Russia 
second World War. As Roc 
said, “Harry is the perfect am 
dor for my purposes. He doesn’ 
know the meaning of the word 
col.’ When he sees a piece of rcc 
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shears of his and snips it. And 
he’s talking to some foreign digr 
he knows how to slump back 
chair and put his feet on the c< 
ence table and say, ‘Oh, yeah? 
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First Meeting with Stalin 
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When Hopkins first flew to 
cow, in July, 1941, within a r 
after Hitler’s assault on the i 
Union, Roosevelt sent a messa 
Joseph Stalin: “I ask you to trea 
with the identical confidence 
would feel if you were talking di 
to me.” At that time, Roosevel 
never had any personal contact 
Stalin, but Stalin took him at his 
and talked to Hopkins with a d 
of candor that he had displayed 
previous wartime emissary fror 
democratic world. 

For instance, in the course of 
versations which will be detailed 
in these articles, Stalin gave Ho 
a frank and full description o 
Russian war position and the 
Army needs. Then, according to 
kins’ report to the President: 

“Stalin said that the Russian 
had been confronted with a sui 
attack; he himself believed that I 
would not strike but he took all 
cautions possible. . . . Hitler mac 
demands on Russia. . . . 

“He (Stalin) stated that he w i 
to give the President the folic, 
personal message: Stalin said Hi |‘; e . 
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vast numbers of oppressed pi 
who hated Hitler and the imn 
ways of his government. He beL 
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Hopkins’ notes of private talks with 
Roosevelt in 1938 reveal F.D.R.’s 
opinion of Democratic 1940 Presi¬ 
dential aspirants. Harold Iekes, Frank 
Murphy and Henry Wallace were 
ruled out, Cordell Hull was eliminated 
as too old and in poor health, Jim 
Farley was thought “most dangerous” 
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Reviewing Hopkins’ handicaps for 
the Presidential race, his divorce and 
sickness, Roosevelt still regarded 
him as the best man for the job and, 
in a discussion of strategy, told 
Harry he would be named Secre¬ 
tary of Commerce as the first rung 
on the ladder to the White House 
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Ie stated that the world influence 
ie President and the government 
ie United States was enormous. 
,j 'He said that the one thing that 
d defeat Hitler, and perhaps with- 

I ever firing a shot, would be the 
jiuncement that the United States 
going to war with Germany . . . 
he wanted me to tell the Presi- 

that he would welcome the 
irican troops on any part of the 
ian front under the complete 
mand of the American Army. . . . 
epeatedly said that the President 
the United States had more influ- 
with the common people of the 
d today than any other force.” 
'opkins also talked to Foreign 
ister Molotov and reported: 

VIr. Molotov stated that... the So- 
government is by no means clear 
o the policy which the Japanese 
ernment intends to pursue. ... He 
ed that the one thing he thought 
ild keep Japan from an aggressive 
tr _ le would be for the President to 
some appropriate means of giv- 
Japan what Mr. Molotov de¬ 
ed as a ‘warning’ ... it was 
ectly clear that the implication .. . 
that the warning would include a 
ement that the United States 
Id come to the assistance of the 
iet Union in the event of its being 
^cked by Japan. . . . Mr. Molotov 
ed repeatedly that Russia did not 
h any difficulties with Japan.” 
t was Hopkins’ ability to break all 
ed records in getting down to brass 
ks that endeared him to the heart 
Winston Churchill, who has said: 

I I have been present at several 
at conferences where twenty or 
re of the most important executive 
sonages were gathered together, 
len the discussion flagged and all 
med baffled, it was on these ocea¬ 
ns Harry Hopkins would rap out a 
id\y question: ‘Surely, Mr. Presi¬ 
lt, here is the point we have got to 
tie. Are we going to face it, or not?’ 
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•ced, it always was and, being faced, 


s conquered.’ 

“Winnie” Suggests a Title 


• f At one time Churchill, during a 
‘ ,;eting in the White House, turned 
fQI ’ Hopkins and said: 

‘‘Harry! When this war is over, His 
ajesty’s government is going to re- 
ird you by conferring upon you a 
ble title. You are to be named 
,ord Root of the Matter.’ ” 

^ In one of the darkest hours of the 
^ir—in February, 1942, when Singa- 
ire was falling—Churchill closed a 
A ng cable to Roosevelt with a solicit- 
H is inquiry about Hopkins’ health. 
! Dosevelt replied: 

“Harry is much better but I am try- 
g to confine him to barracks until 
• learns to take care of himself.” 

On another occasion, when Hop- 
ns and General Marshall were in 
andon arguing for the establishment 
the Second Front in France, Roose- 
lt learned that Hopkins had stayed 
) all night at Chequers talking to 
<4hurchill, and Marshall received the 
ving cabled order from his Com- 
ander-in-Chief: 

% “Will you please put Hopkins to 
ed and keep him there under day- 
I id-night guard by Army or Marine 
Jorps. Ask His Majesty (King George 
I) for additional assistance if re- 
Uired.” 

. 1 } Hopkins, the son of a harness- 
^iaker in Sioux City, Iowa, never 
-ficceeded in becoming sophisticated. 
J>espite his furious devotion to duty, 
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and his persistent ill health, he had a 
zest for living which caused him often 
to revert to the role of a Grinnell Col¬ 
lege freshman when turned loose in 
the Big Town. He was pleased and 
rather proud when the hostile press 
denounced him as a “playboy.” That 
made him feel glamorous. Roosevelt 
regarded his mild frivolities with 
amusement not unmixed with con¬ 
siderable concern. 

Following is a handwritten letter, 
dated May 21, 1939, during one of the 
many periods when Hopkins was bed¬ 
ridden with wasting sickness: 

Dear 'Harry: 

Good boy! Teacher says you have 
gained 2 pounds. 

2 Lbs. = 2$ 

Keep on gaining, and put the re¬ 
ward into your little Savings Bank. 
But you must not gain more than 50 
lbs. because Popper has not got more 
than 50$. 

As ever 
F. D. R. 


Clipped to that letter were two one- 
dollar bills. They are still clipped to 
it. There was not a great deal more 
money left in the Hopkins estate. 

Another letter of May 18, 1944, 
when Hopkins was in the Ashford 
General Hospital: 

Dear Harry: 

It is grand to get the reports of 
how well you are getting on at White 
Sulphur Springs. . . . 

One of the things I get from it . . . 
is that you have got to lead not the 
life of an invalid but the life of com¬ 
mon or garden sense. 

I, too, over one hundred years 
older than you are, have come to the 
same realization and I have cut my 
drinks down to one and a half cock¬ 
tails per evening and nothing else— 
not one complementary highball or 
nightcap. Also, I have cut my ciga¬ 
rettes down from twenty or thirty a 
day to five or six a day. Luckily they 
still taste rotten but it can be done. 

The main gist of this is to plead 
with you to stay away until the mid¬ 
dle of June at the earliest. I don’t 
want you back until then. If you do 
come back before then you will be 
extremely unpopular in Washington, 
with the exception of Cissy Patter¬ 
son who wants to kill you off as soon 
as possible—just as she does me. . . . 

I had a really grand time down at 
Bemie’s (Baruch) — slept twelve 
hours out of the twenty-four, sat in 
the sun, never lost my temper, and 
decided to let the world go hang. 
The interesting thing is the world 
didn’t hang. . . . 

Affectionately, 


F. D. R. 

It is of incidental interest to note 
that the foregoing letter was written 
two weeks before the Allied forces 
were due to land in Normandy, a time 
when Roosevelt was bearing a for¬ 
midable weight of responsibility and 
anxiety. But Roosevelt simply could 
not be obsessed by fears and appre¬ 
hensions. He had a faculty—and it 
was always incomprehensible to me— 
for sloughing off care and worry, no 
matter how grave the emergency. It 
was this quality which enabled him 
to survive until victory was in sight. 

One time when Hopkins, Samuel I. 
Rosenman and I were working with 
him, Roosevelt dictated a paragraph 
for insertion in a speech indicating 
that the current problems were giving 
him “sleepless nights.” One of us pro¬ 
tested: “You may get away with that 
at the moment, Mr. President, but 
future historians are bound to find 
out that every night you go to sleep 
(Continued on page 50 


TIB CAST 
OF CHAMBERS 

These men helped sway Ihe 
destiny of nations. These men 
and many others like them 
weave the pattern of an un¬ 
paralleled story . . . 


THE SECRET PIPERS 
OF HARRY L HOPKINS 




Wendell Willkie found out why 
Hopkins was so close to Roosevelt 



Farley felt that Hopkins’ utterances 
embarrassed Roosevelt politically 


Stalin gave Hopkins his opinion of 
Roosevelt's influence in world affairs 



Churchill promised Hopkins a noble 
title, “Lord Root of the Matter” 


Foremost in Hopkins' mind was 
the early defeat of Adolf Hitler 


General Eisenhower became a key 
figure in the Roosevelt-Hopldns plan 




General Marshall helped to teach 
Hopkins the military facts of life 
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BY ERNEST HAYCOX 


Rose Ann dragged MacBride into the quarrel for two reasons: He was the 
only man who could whip Walling—and the only man she could love 


P EOPLE who had lived so closely togethc 
during the long crossing of the plains wei 
scarcely the kind to fear their neighbor, 
and therefore not one of Portland’s dozen house 
had a lock. Nor was it the custom to knock on 
door before entering; the habits of the trail wei 
still strong in these settlers. At the Lord cabin, Ro< 
Ann Talbot simply called out, “Here’s your mil 
Mrs. Lord,” lifted the latch and walked into the cal 
in’s single room. 

A fireplace blaze lightened the afternoon gra; 
ness of the room and touched Hobart Walling, th; 
bold and strutting little farmer who was here I 
drive his bargain. He had driven his stock in froi 
the Tualatin, the mud of which was still on h 
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P' oots and trousers; his face was roughened and 
'S’ 1 rimsoned by weather and his close-set eyes held 
aggressive shrewdness. 

Dislike moved through Rose Ann as his glance 
ouched her, ran across her cheeks with its prying 
amiliarity, and returned to Lord. “You and your 
■J 1 voman understand the work a farmer's wife has got 
® o do. I wouldn’t want Sarah to think it was an 
htS sasy life.” 

Lord said, “Sarah’s fourteen, and work’s all she’s 
(f That’s all this family knows, is work. Hell, 
woman was twelve when she married me.” 

Mrs. Lord stood near the fire, silent, apparently 
greeable. Sarah, the main party to this dickering, 
oM remained in the shadows of the room’s corner. She 


Rose Ann seized an ax handle and came toward W allin; 
that erimv Daw on me?” He gave her a killing glance. 


had a plain sweet face touched with freckles, and a 
flat body; her silence reflected the uncertainty of any 
immature little girl, there was nothing about her, 
Rose Ann thought, to show she really understood 
this bargaining or to show that she had any deep 
feeling about it. She was still; she was intent; she 
watched Hobart Walling closely. 

“You’ll get an extra half section of land with a 
wife,” said Lord. “That's important, Hobart.” 

Walling nodded and glanced at Sarah. He said, 
“What you think about it, Sarah?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,” said Walling, “then it’s settled. I got to 
get back to the farm by Sunday night.” 

Lord said, “We’ll fix it for Sunday morning. You 
talk to that Congregational preacher about it, Ho¬ 
bart.” 

Walling used the back of his hand to scratch the 
whiskers under his chin. He nodded at Sarah but 
he spoke to Mrs. Lord. “She got clothes and things? 
We won’t get into town much this winter. I don’t 
mind if you want to buy a few things for her on my 
account.” He looked at Rose Ann again, and the 
greasy sensation renewed itself within her; then he 
turned out of the room. 

Lord turned to his wife with sharp triumph: 
“That's it.” 

Mrs. Lord looked toward Sarah. “Sarah, you got 
a good practical man. You’ll have a better home 
than I ever had.” 

Ro3e Ann tried to keep the protest out of her 
voice: “Sarah, do you really want to get married?” 

She caught Mrs. Lord’s wondering glance, and 
the annoyance on Lord’s cheeks. Sarah’s expression 
was one of smooth and flattered self-satisfaction. 
Her eyes were round and large. She was confident; 
she had had her own moment of triumph. “I’ll be 
married—I won’t be an old maid. I’ll have a house. 
I’ll have babies.” 

Rose Ann turned to leave the cabin before un¬ 
wise words escaped her. Mrs. Lord called, I m 
grateful for the milk, Rose Ann,” but she paid no 
attention. She walked along a slick pathway wind¬ 
ing around the stumps of a future street, through 
the early twilight which came upon this settlement 
crouched between the river and the huge fir forest 
directly behind; she walked with her head down and 
her thoughts were fretful. The Lord family got a 
prosperous son-in-law to lean on while Walling took 
a hired girl without pay; for Sarah it was nothing 
but a dollhouse dream magnified. 


E NTERING her own cabin, Rose Ann lighted the 
candles and dished the meal and waited for her 
father to return from the store; there was distress in 
her face, and her father noticed it. “We must be out 
of salt or flour or something,” he said. 

“The Lords have just horse-traded Sarah to 

Walling.” . • 

The news didn’t disturb him. “That s been 
coming.” _ . 

“A fourteen-year-old girl marrying a man of 
thirty—a child marrying an old man.” 

“She’s old enough,” he said. “It’s not uncom¬ 
mon. As for Walling, if he's an old man at thirty, 
what am I?” He sat up to the table ready to enjoy 
his meal. She took her place across from him, as¬ 
tonished that such a thing made no impression on 
him. 

She said, “Would you have wanted me to be mar¬ 
ried at fourteen?” 

“That’s a different thing. You’ve had some edu¬ 
cation. The man you marry will have some educa¬ 
tion. You’ll want somebody who’ll get on in the 
community, who’ll wash his face before he comes to 
supper, who'll pull back your chair for you. But 
Sarah’s not got those prospects. She’s out of the 
Missouri backwoods. Not one of her ancestors ever 
learning to read or write; not one of them ever ris¬ 
ing to a house made out of boards. This marriage 
will be the best one ever made in her family. She’ll 
be a thousand times better off than her people, and 
her children will get a chance she never had.” 

“She’ll be a drudge,” said Rose Ann. “At twenty 
she’ll be worn out.” 

Her father, usually so quick with his sympathies, 
sat back to give her his smiling tolerance. “We’ve 
all got to work and wear out—Sarah in one thing, 


;. “Now, then,” she said, “do you mean to lay 
“I must take this up with your father,” he said 


you in another.” Then, still smiling, he added, 
“Sarah, marrying at fourteen, is the common thing. 
You, single at twenty, are the exception.” 

She wondered how much he worried about her 
singleness, and from that she began to think of her¬ 
self, for a little while forgetting Sarah. She rose to 
do the dishes, and a slight fear came to her because 
she was growing old and no man had yet appealed 
to her, though men had looked upon her and would 
have asked if she had encouraged them. Her father 
went to his rocker, slowly swaying it across the 
squeaky board on the floor. Sarah came back to 
Rose Ann’s mind and when she had finished the 
dishes she left the house and walked along the path¬ 
way toward the riverbank. 

A BIG bonfire burned close by Hawley Mac- 
Bride’s saw pits. As she came nearer she saw 
him standing on a log, trimming it with a broadax 
into a square timber to be used in somebody’s build¬ 
ing. By day, with a hired man, he stood at one of 
the pits and sawed out the .boards which furnished 
such lumber as this town had; by night, with his 
hired man gone, he lighted his fire and worked late 
on timbers. The swinging of the ax was like him, 
unhurried, regular and patient; he was young and 
quietly stubborn in his persistent laboring. 

Having her thoughts on Sarah, she went by him 
without speaking. Children were shouting through 
the shadows, to remind her that Sarah, passing from 
the drudgery of the Lprd house to the drudgery of 
Walling’s house, missed this fun which was hers by 
the rights of childhood. There would be no youth 
for her, no running through the shadows, no free 
girlhood, no knowing ever what it would be like to 
have the eyes of a young man come to her with a 
message, no dreaming, no foolishness—nothing but 
being old forever. 

Mist came down upon the river, raw and strong, 
and water lapped against the muddy bluff at her feet. 
Hawley MacBride’s^x ceased its metal ringing and 
in a moment she heard him whetting the edge of 
the blade with a stone. She turned to the fire and 
watched him make a few tentative strokes to test 
the sharpness of the ax, each light stroke rolling thin 
shavings from the log. He put the ax aside, lighted 
his pipe and sat down on the timber for a little talk, 
his smile coming across the fire. Black hair, with a 
single rolling curl to it that any woman might envy, 
dropped against his forehead. 

“Do you know Sarah's going to marry Walling?” 
she asked. “It’s a shameful thing.” 

He puttered at his pipe, clearly trying to under¬ 
stand what she meant. By the firelight his face cast 
off a bronze shadowing, his lips made a long roll, 
his eyes flashed against the blaze. He shook his 
head. “Guess she doesn’t think so, or her people.” 

He was like her father; he could not see what she 
saw. She stood still and for a moment wondered 
if she were wrong; but the distaste would not die. 
“She’s a little girl, anxious to be a woman. This 
flatters her. She doesn’t really know what it means. 
Of course her folks would like to see her married. 
They’re poor and Walling’s got land and money. 
“It’s their affair. Not yours and mine.” 

She said, “It’s like a Siwash Indian selling his 
daughter for a string of beads.” 

He watched her with a sobering, Steady atten¬ 
tion, slowly drawing on his pipe, his big hands idle 
across his knees. “Maybe,” he said. ‘But it won t 
do to interfere.” 

“You’d interfere if you saw a man trying to kill 
another man, wouldn’t you?” 

He brushed that remark aside with instant com¬ 
mon sense. “Not the same. No man consents to be¬ 
ing killed. But Sarah’s consented to be married.” 

“The kind of consent you can buy with a bag of 
candy. She doesn’t know.” 

He rose from the timber and tapped out the 
smoke from his pipe. He put his hands behind his 
back and looked into the fire, challenged by what 
she had said. He brought up his glance, not with the 
expression he had worn before, but with a direct in¬ 
terest in her. “It troubles you, doesn’t it?” 

She said, “If Lord had a job, maybe he’d think 
better of letting her get married.” 

“That’s just hoping,” he said. 

“It’s got to be stopped.” (Continued on page 81? 
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RICH CIRL, POOR MAN 

BY PETER B. KYNE 


She wore poverty like a mask—to conceal her designs 
on the man who swore he'd never marry for money 


O N a Saturday morning late in 1941 (her 
twenty-first birthday) Miss Chloe Mae 
Coltrane sat in the office of Thomas H. 
Graydon, an attorney who had been her father’s 
friend since boyhood and was now Chloe Mae’s 
guardian. Like her, he was one quarter Hispano- 
Californian, and she had long ago conferred on him 
the title of Tio Tomds, which, in Spanish, means 
Uncle Thomas. 

Tio Tomds was speaking: “You are now free to 
hoard the estate I have just turned over to you or 
blow it, as our Spanish ancestors blew theirs. Peo¬ 
ple often heed advice when they pay for it, seldom 
when it is given free. Listen to some free advice. 
A small estate may prove attractive to any number 
of men. You are very dear to me, Chloe Mae, hence 
I hope that the day you fancy yourself in love you 
will tell me and accord me ample opportunity to 
check on the man. I consider myself a very coyote 
old worldling.” 

Chloe Mae promised, and Tio Tomas resumed: 
“I do not understand why a girl as attractive as you 
should lack ardent suitors.” 

“I do not lack them. I cancel them out the first 
time they say—and they say it shortly after being 
introduced—‘Gee, babe, I could go for you in a big 
way.’ You have no idea, Tio Tomas, how much the 
modern young man resembles a cracked phono¬ 
graph record, repeating the standard stupid cliches.” 

“Well, of course, you are of the genie and these 
Americanos are hybrids.” To Tio Tomas all Ameri¬ 
cans who lacked Spanish ancestry were hybrids, by 
nature impolite. “What do you plan to do to avoid 
boredom, my dear?” 

“You are the general counsel for the National 
Bank of Santa Ana and chairman of the board, and 
somehow it occurred to me you might have suffi¬ 
cient influence to get me a job there, where I could 
meet the public.” The girl smiled. “I am not liable 
to meet sterling men of affairs if I remain at home 
making lace, as my grandmother did.” 

Tio Tomas got Mr. Pugsley, president of the 
bank, on the telephone instantly, and was assured 
that Miss Coltrane was welcome to take over the 
office of note teller, to be vacated in a month by 
the present occupant who was resigning to get mar¬ 
ried. There would be ample time to break Miss 
Coltrane in before the old teller departed and would 
Monday do as the first day to report for duty? Tio 
Tomas said it would, and for his services received 
Chloe Mae’s assurance that he was a lamb, before 
she departed. 

Her car started sluggishly, and as she got under 
way, two cylinders continued to cut out; so she 
started limping around town on four cylinders in 
search of first aid. But it appeared that all the auto¬ 
repair shops in town observed a five-day week. 
She was about to pass Follansbee’s Garage, when 
she noticed the door was slightly open. Getting 
out, she peered in and saw a young man’s legs pro¬ 
truding from under a red truck. She knew he was 
young because he sang at his work, and in very bad 
Spanish; it was La Golondrina. Chloe Mae waited 
until he had finished the first verse, then she sang 
the second —and when Chloe Mae safig people lis¬ 
tened. 

The young man crawfished into the open, dashed 
to the door, rolled it open, leaped into her car and 
drove it in. Without a word he lifted the hood; 
in two minutes he diagnosed the trouble. Then he 
said his short spell at the wheel had indicated the 
need for lubrication, adding that she should be 
ashamed to inflect a car so v 
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Chloe Mae put a finger to her lip and hung her 
head in simulated sorrow. 

“Officially, this shop is closed on Saturday, but 
since I neglected to close the door tightly, thus, in a 
sense, issuing an invitation to the casual wayfarer 
caught in distress, I will see to it that you will not 
have to walk home,” he promised. 

“Oh, give it the full treatment,” Chloe Mae sug¬ 
gested airily. 

“And while I work, suppose we have a singsong. 
You have a wonderful contralto.” 

“And your baritone should make you welcome 
in any barbershop, although your Spanish could use 
some work.” 

“You should know. I suspect my Spanish carries 
a strong pig-Latin accent.” He grinned and pro¬ 
ceeded to run her car outside again and onto the 
pneumatic hoist. Then he got her a chair from the 
office and went to work. 

“Let’s stick to English,” she suggested, and began 
singing When It’s Springtime In The Rockies. As 
she suspected, he was a ballad singer; craftily Chloe 
Mae went back to the old-timers, and the mechanic 
kept pace with her. 

AT ONE-THIRTY he filled out a bill form in du- 
I\ plicate and stood before her with the pencil 
over the space provided for the customer’s name. In 
sudden, inexplicable perversity Chloe Mae said she 
would pay cash, to which he replied patiently, “I’d 
like your name for the record. I’m hustling for 
new business because, in addition to the union scale, 
Mr. Follansbee gives me ten per cent on all new 
accounts.” However, he did not persist, and re¬ 
ceipted the bill: Paid , per Judson C. Kirk. He 
handed her the duplicate bill and she noticed he 
had charged her for materials only. 

“You didn’t charge me for your time,” she said, 
looking up. 

“My time is my own today; I’m making you a 
present of some of it. Your car tells me that you, 
too, are a wage slave, and to such who find the shop 
open, even two inches, on Saturday, I give a trade- 
sweetener.” He grinned. 

“But I’ve probably kept you from earning some 
overtime. I used to have my car serviced here,’’ 
said Chloe Mae, “but after hearing Follansbee 
scold his employees, I took my trade elsewhere. I 
felt like throwing a monkey wrench at Follansbee’s 
head.” 

“Oh, and you don’t want Mr. Follansbee to know 
that you came to his shop in distress.” 

“How can you work for the man?” 

“Mr. Follansbee is no longer a sourpuss,” said the 
young man. “He complained of a gnawing pain in 
his midriff arid I argued him into seeing a doctor, an 
idea he’s always dreaded. Well, what did the doctor 
find but a cancer just starting, so he snipped it out 
and now Mr. Follansbee is all sweetness and mirth. 
I wish you would forgive him and bring your trade 
back.” 

“May I leave the car here long enough to dash 
down to that beanery on the corner for lunch?” 
asked Chloe Mae. 

“You may not. In the first place it will be safe 
parked at the curb and in the second place that 
beanery has cockroaches in its kitchen.” 

“Where do you eat your luncheon?” 


“Let’s stick to English,” Chloe said, and began to 
sing. As she suspected, he was a ballad singer 



“I bring it and cat it on the desk in the office. An 
were it not that I lack the nerve to invite to shai 
my humble meal a lady to whom I have not bee 
properly introduced and who, obviously, prefers t 
remain incognito, I would issue the invitation.” 

“Now I know,” said Chloe Mae, very repentan 
“that many a noble heart beats beneath a fade 
coverall. I am Chloe Mae Coltrane, Mr. Judson C 
Kirk, and very pleased to have been introduced t 
you by remote control.” 

They chatted a while, then Judson Kirk said, “O 
the desk, Miss Coltrane, you will find my luncl 
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:c i^aiiket, with everything in it necessary to a success- 
Osbjjul two-person party. Please set the table while 1 
Mb, /ash my dirty hands.” 

tf tr J He departed for the rear of the shop and instantly 
o "hloe Mae telephoned Tio Tomas, who said he was 
eatery busy and wanted to know if her business was 
fsdtJnportant, to which Chloe Mae replied cautiously, 
Bo-rtti Spanish, that it was of extreme importance; she 
jctdtiad just fallen in love. 

“Infatuation! A disease common to your sex. 
‘Well, it hit me like a bolt of lightning.” 

‘Did it hit him with similar impact? Any passes?" 


"I couldn't tell you — and the poor prim darling 
wouldn't know how to start a pass." 

“You must be furious.” 

44 1 cim ' 1 

“What docs he do and what does he look like?” 

“He’s a mechanic in Follansbec’s Garage. He’s 
about six feet tall and not a string bean. He’s good- 
looking when he smiles, which is often, because he 
has a sense of humor. He is polite, tolerant and per¬ 
sistent —” 

“Blah-h-h! I suppose he talked about himself. 

“He did not. Only to say that he has an invalid 


mother with whom he lives — which, 1 suppose is the 
only reason he’s still in town. And the only ques¬ 
tion he asked me was quite a normal one. Was 1 
any relation to the Coltrane Building?” 

“Fortune hunter,” said Tio Tomds. 

“Tio Tomas, you are uttering criminal libel. I 
told him there were a great many poor Coltranes in 
the Valley; I told him 1 am the assistant note teller 
in the First National Bank. It’s hardly a lie to ad¬ 
vance the truth forty-eight hours.” 

“Undoubtedly you have this young man rocking 
on his heels, for 1 take it he (Continued on page 46) 
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BY FATHER GEORG1 

AS TOLD TO GRETTA PALMER 
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Father George, whose real name cannot b» 
revealed, is a Croat who helped the Parti 
sans in Yugoslavia. After the war he wen 
into Russia as a Partisan officer whose rea 
mission was to contact the religious uii 
derground. He found thousands of church 
less priests ministering to millions wh< 
secretly still adhere to the Christian faitl 
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Under the rule of Bolsheviks many of Russia’s churches were either burned or requisitioned. This Moscow house of worship was converted into a gaudy cinema ! 


I HAD been in Russia for sev¬ 
eral hazardous months with 
the Christian underground 
at the time I made a careless gesture 
that might easily have landed me in 
Siberia. Instead, it won me the con¬ 
fidence of Vanya and h.is wife and 
provided my first contact with the 
Protestant branch of the secret re¬ 
ligious movement. 

Vanya was the barber in a Volga 
town. I had been directed to his home 
when, dressed in my Partisan officer’s 
uniform, I got off the train and asked 
where I might find lodgings. A few 
nights later, as I sat in the dingy lit¬ 
tle parlor waiting for dinner, I was 
quickly making the sign of the cross 
when I caught sight of Vanya’s face 
in a little mirror hanging on the wall 
just over my head. I had thought my¬ 


self alone. Vanya had seen me but he 
smiled and said, “We, too.” 

Vanya and his wife, Elka, were 
Baptists. They told me their story 
and described the risks run by the 
faithful during the thirty years the 
Soviets have waged war against 
the churches in Russia. In the early 
Bolshevik days there had still been a 
traffic in smuggled prayer books and 
Bibles across the Polish border. Vanya 
and Elka were part of the network of 
agents who distributed them. One 
night they had to go to a town where 
the Communists had burned all the 
churches, jailed or killed all the 
known ministers and priests. 

“We had to deliver the books to 
Ivan, a pastor, who had come to the 
town disguised as a tailor,” Vanya 
said. “We reached his city late at 


night. There were no street lights and 
we were uncertain of our way. As we 
stumbled through the mud, carrying 
the heavy suitcase filled with books, 
an O.G.P.U. agent stopped us. 

“ ‘What are you doing here?’ he 
asked. 

“We ^told him we were seeking 
Ivan’s home, bringing him tailor’s ma¬ 
terials. He escorted us, silent and sus¬ 
picious, and as we arrived at the dark 
little house he said to me, That suit¬ 
case. Open it.’ 

“ ‘Comrade,’ I told him. ‘I will 
gladly open it when we get into the 
light. But Ivan has a dangerous dog. 
Best let me go first and see that he is 
tied. He knows me.’ 

“The agent watched sullenly. I 
slipped to the door, gave the signal 
knock and waited in fear. When Ivan 


opened it I pushed inside hurriedly, I 
emptied the suitcase, hid the prayer I 
books under a pile of lumber in the 
kitchen and stuffed the suitcase with 1 
lengths of cloth. Then we let my wife I 
and the agent come in. The delay had 
angered him. 

“ ‘The suitcase,’ he said sternly. I 
We were ready for him. Its contents I 
were innocent, but he was still suspi- I 
cious. j 

“ ‘And where is that dangerous I 
dog?’ he asked. 

“My heart was in my mouth. So far I 
as I knew, Ivan had never owned a pet. I 
“ ‘The dog?’ said Ivan. ‘Why, he is I 
tied up for the night! See him here.’ I 
“He led the way to the yard, where I 
an ugly mastiff was chained. The dog I 
had been a gift sent to him only the H 
day before. That dog saved our lives.” 1 

Collier's for May 29, 1948 I 
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ow that they were certain of my 
pathy Vanya and Elka told me 
y things. By this time they knew 
s a citizen of Yugoslavia, a Chris- 
and a Partisan who had been 
ed to flee to the forest and fight 
the guerrillas when the Nazis 
ured my home. They did not 
w that I was also a Roman Cath- 
priest traveling incognito. Only 
man in Russia knew that then, 
lat was I doing there in Russia? 
church has, from the beginning, 
osed both the Nazi and the Com¬ 
ist regimes. It was with the Nazis 
I first clashed, long before the 
reak of World War II. As an as- 
ate of Archbishop Stepinac I set 
a system of shelters in Croatia for 
ish refugees fleeing Hitler. 

A Fugitive from the Gestapo 


ty the time war did break out, my 
5e was on the Gestapo's black list, 
en the Nazis attacked Yugoslavia 
Eid to flee. I went south, to Dal- 
fia. The Italians had occupied this 
Mon and I knew they would be 
ier to evade than the Germans. 
[ re, at Split, I organized a clan- 
tine university of anti-Fascist 
rth, teaching Christian doctrine to 
jng men and women who had been 
ered by the Italians to study either 
Fascist philosophy or nothing. In 
3, I was expelled from Dalmatia 
these activities. 

ty movements during those years 
known to the Federal Bureau of 
estigation. I have furnished it with 
ails of the Eastern European un¬ 
ground. That information still 
not be revealed. Defeat of the 
zis did not allow our Christian 
th groups to emerge. Now the 
eat comes from another quarter, 
ut U.S. officialdom has been told 
how the 1944 Slovak uprising 
inst the Germans was secretly pre- 
ed by Catholic youth groups, and 
how I made my way to Bratislava 
act as adviser to the Partisans then 
ming. When the rebellion broke 
t, the Gestapo was rushed in and 
h a group of militant young Chris- 
n workers I fled again, this time 
the forest where the Partisans 
re'fighting a guerrilla war. I served 
e for a year and a half as a sanita- 
n officer. 


Only a handful of young Partisans 
knew 1 was a priest. I said Mass for 
them secretly. We concealed our 
Christianity cunningly, because Parti¬ 
san troops were receiving aid from the 
Russians, and the Communists—no 
less than the Nazis whom we helped 
them fight—were enemies of religion. 
But when our Partisan unit was for¬ 
mally attached to the First Ukrainian 
Front of the Red Army I had a chance 
to get to know Russian soldiers well 
and to number many of them among 
my friends. 

During my service in the forest I 
learnbd that a widespread belief in 
God has survived bitter Soviet perse¬ 
cution, and that at least a third of the 
young Red soldiers have a strong, al¬ 
though secret faith in the Christian 
church. This religious feeling is not 
restricted to the peasants. The Com¬ 
munist “elite,” the graduates of Mos¬ 
cow’s universities, have begun to 
doubt the truths of the Marxian phi¬ 
losophy. 

During the nights of storm and 
sleeplessness, when our huts of snow 
and branches failed to protect us from 
the cold, the Russians would pour out 
their souls to any sympathetic older 
man who was near by. These were not 
Marxian souls. I found that the same 
distrust of Communist atheism existed 
among some of the highest-placed of¬ 
ficers. Actually there were two con¬ 
flicting viewpoints evident at the 
loftiest army levels in 1944. 

The dispute centered about the 
question: Was Russia fighting a war 
of national survival or a war for the 
triumph of the Communist ideals? In 
the very earliest days of the Nazi at¬ 
tack the Kremlin realized it would be 
hard to rally the Russian people to 
defend a regime which had starved 
and abused them. So the war was pre¬ 
sented as an Otechestvenaia Voina— 
a struggle for national survival. Peter 
the Great and the historic czarist lead¬ 
ers were now praised as heroes. The 
old Christian name, Mother Russia, 
was revived. 

Men with no trace of Communist 
ideology in them were suddenly given 
positions of power in the army. This 
was partly because, in the emergency, 
there was such a great lack of military 
skill that men of uncertain politics 
could not be dispensed with. But it 
was partly, too, because such men 


elics of Father Leonid Fedorov were brought to Rome from Russia by a priest 
»martyred cleric ordained in jail. Father Fedorov died after ten years in prison 
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were able to rally the kind of Rus¬ 
sians who distrusted and deplored the 
party leaders. Marshal Zhukov, who 
commanded all the Soviet troops in 
Germany, had been suspect before the 
war because of the known Christian¬ 
ity of his wife. He was allowed to 
take command and be worshiped as 
the savior of the motherland. 

During my months in the forest it 
seemed possible that men such as he 
would continue in power after the 
victory. Many of us believed the Brit¬ 
ish and Americans would so exert 
their influence that the Communist 
party chiefs must yield the reins of 
government to non-Marxian heroes 
of the war. 

So there was a chance that Russia 
might soon be-governed by men with 
whom the Christian world could deal. 
That was why I crossed the Czech 
border into Russia on V-E Day to be 
on the spot in case the Kremlin should 
pass into the hands of men with whom 
my church might be able to talk. The 
Stalin clique could never be accepta¬ 
ble, nor could any Communists. Any 
apparent concessions to religion on 
their part were bound to be oppor¬ 
tunistic and insincere. But only three 
per cent of the people of Russia were 
members of the Communist party. It 
was then reasonable to hope that the 
Stalin clique might fall. 

Help from Red Army General 

A Russian general made it possible 
for me to get into the Soviet Union. 
I had met him in the Slovakian forest 
when my Partisan unit was attached 
to his Red Army command. I got to 
know him well. He alone among the 
Russians knew I was a priest. 

One night he offered me my oppor¬ 
tunity. 

“Ours is a country of 300,000,000 
slaves, longing to be freed from the 
bloodiest and most cynical despotism 
of history,” he said. “The proof that 
we Russians are not all Communists 
lies in the continued existence of a 
Christian underground inside my 
country. It is one of the most impor¬ 
tant facts in the world today, yet no 
one in the West knows of it. 

“If I arrange a pass for you to visit 
Russia, will you go? Will you get in 
touch with the members of God’s un¬ 
derground? Will you come out and 
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tell the skeptics of the West that our 
suffering men and women are still true 
to the faith?” 

“If it is possible, I will do so,” I 
told him. 

“It will be possible,” he assured me. 
“You shall be our voice.” 

Thanks to him I was able to spend 
six months in Moscow, Kiev, Stalin¬ 
grad, Leningrad and Odessa, and 
many smaller towns. My pass bore 
the very highest signatures. My Rus¬ 
sian had become fluent in the forest. 

I was fortunate in visiting the country 
while an army uniform still carried 
an aura of glamor. 

“The greatest danger to you,” the 
Russian general had told me, “may 
be in the present policy of toleration 
of the churches by the Kremlin. Do 
not be misled; this is a wartime meas¬ 
ure. So long as the Communists are 
in control no true priest may safely 
admit that he is a priest in Russia. 

“Treat every man who calls himself 
a priest and does not flee from Com¬ 
munist detection as a quisling and a 
spy. The churches in Russia are open 
today. Yes. But they will be closed 
again tomorrow if the Communist 
clique remains in power. Above all, 
avoid the followers of Acting Patri¬ 
arch Sergii, the man who has called 
Stalin ‘our leader under God.’ He 
betrayed his church to the Commu¬ 
nists once before in the twenties. 
This ‘toleration’ is a hoax.” 

My friend was right. The Commu¬ 
nists later openly renewed their war 
against religion as he had predicted 
they would. 

I knew then, from history, that re¬ 
ligion and Communism could not live 
side by side. The war on religion has 
been a cornerstone of Communism 
from the start. Karl Marx was a pro¬ 
fessed atheist even before he wrote his 
books on economics and called reli¬ 
gion “the opium of the people.” 

As a Slovak Partisan, I was an hon¬ 
ored guest in Moscow. During my 
first weeks I was given army billets— 
the finest the country could provide. 

I was assigned to a room in the bar¬ 
racks that housed the Russian secret- 
police! 

The celebration of Mass was made 
the more difficult by the presence of 
secret police on all sides of me. The 
only time I could hope for safe 
(Continued on page 36) 


A priest raises his hands for the Deo Gratias during services in 1945 at the Rus¬ 
sian College in Rome where priests were trained for work in the Soviet Union 
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THE WAY 
THE OLD MAN 
TOED IT, NOBODY 
LOST THAT BATTLE 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN VICKERY 


THE FAR-OFDV 


T HAT was the June of 1919, 
and Dick Williams had come 
down home with me for a 
visit. The war —our war—was fin¬ 
ished. Supposedly, we were there 
for a rest and a forgetting. Of course, 
we couldn’t quite forget it. One short 
year before, it had been all around 
us. We were in it, part of it. So it 
kept cropping up in our talk, even 
there on the quiet porch with the 
honeysuckle vines shutting us in, and 
Grandfather dozing near by in the 
high-backed wooden rocker. 

Dick said suddenly, out of a long, 
lazy silence, “What made it tough, that 
day at Soissons, the Germans had—” 
Grandfather stirred impatiently and 
his voice rasped like an unoiled hinge 
in the afternoon quiet. 

“What’s all this to-do about Ger¬ 


mans, 
lant. 

I had thought he was asleep 
dropped into cat naps, off and on,. 
day. But he hadn’t been napping th 
time. 1 threw a look of apolo 
toward Dick. Within the family, \ 
had been telling one another private] 
for some time, that Grandfather w 
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anyhow?” He sounded pct| 

ijKiiinst 1 
Thane 
■riiil up 
(Ut very» 
L ^ the !o' 
|ume m 
^ s face 
k n 

getting a little odd—that eccentricititj^it 


usually seemed to show up as 
got along in years. 1 had noticed 
more, of course, coming back fro 
that long grind overseas. And 1 cou 
recall a time when Grandfather was 
his sixties, instead of almost eight 


peop 5 tory. 
.iced 1 h 1 cot 
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it was a 
lithe out 


and not odd a bit—except on oil. $ life 
point. 

That foible of his had been accept! 
in the family, long before my time 
was born to it, you might say. V 


ard. 
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knew that we must never, under 
circumstances, ask Grandfather 
out Chancellorsville. If he chose 
bring it up himself, well and good, 
t he very seldom did. And all of us 
ew the look of angry bafflement 
it came into his usually kind and 
kndly face when some well-meaning 
tsider was awkward enough to 
ntion it. That was all part of fam- 
history. Since I’d come back, 
?ugh, I couldn’t help but notice that 
seemed far more withdrawn^ in 
neral, than I’d remembered him to 
It was as if most of his contacts 
th the outside world were broken, 
d his life seemed cast inward and 
ckward. 

Dick and I watched him with a cer- 
n amusement, a certain pity. We 
-re only twenty, and, to us, he 
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BY CONSTANCE WAGNER 


seemed incredibly old—his face yel¬ 
lowed by time like a sheet of ancient 
newspaper, and the skin so thin that 
the bony structure of nose and jaw 
jutted sharply beneath it, while the 
mouth and eyes seemed to have re¬ 
ceded almost out of sight. 

He looked vaguely from one to the 
other of us. “What’s all this blather 
about Germans? And Frenchmen?” 
he said again. In his face was the only 
emotion that seemed constant with 
him now—indignation, the impotent 
rebellion of the aged against time. 
“There vva'n’t any foreigners there. 
Not a one! People have got all mixed 
up lately. / know how 'tvvas. . . .” 

I glanced at Dick and murmured, 
“You don't understand. Grandfather. 
This is another war. This is 1919, not 
1861.” I said it conscientiously, as I 


had said it before, knowing that he 
would pay no attention to what 1 said. 

I could feel Dick taking it all in, con¬ 
fused hut polite. 

“Germans!” The old man spat out 
the name contemptuously. “ 'Twas a 
good while back, but / haven’t forgot. 
There was just us and the Southrons. I 
recollect like yesterday how they come 
through those woods, hell-for-leather. 
Singing, they were. And I recollect 
just what they was singing, too. It 
made me mad.” 

I looked over at Dick again. He 
was from Alabama, and he’d never 
talked to a Union veteran, he had told 
me with a curious eagerness. So far, 
the old man hadn't opened up once, 
since he’d been there. I think Dick 
was a little disappointed. I could see 
his mouth getting ready for a question, 


so I shook my head at him. Grand¬ 
father showed a queer streak of per¬ 
versity nowadays. He'd talk only 
when he felt like it, and then he 
wanted to tell his stories his own way. 
One ill-timed question was enough to 
shut him up for good. 

It was funny, the way he felt about 
the War of the Rebellion, as he always 
called it. Even when I was a little fel¬ 
low, and before his mind began to 
dim, it had been the same. He’d spin 
his yarns about Fredericksburg or the 
Rappahannock—and I listening with 
half an ear, because it all seemed like 
someone recounting a dream, some¬ 
thing that hadn't ever really happened. 
But when he spoke of Chancellorsville 
—his last battle, where he was 
wounded and , taken prisoner—he 
(Continued on page 32,1 
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OPEN LETTER TO 


JIMMIE FID1EE 


Many a movie rnagEiate’s ulcer can be traced di¬ 
rectly to the inconsistent sermonizing of Jimmie, 
who tells Hollywood how to behave, while millions 
of radio listeners eavesdrop. An avowed enemy of 
divorce, he has been divorced three times himself 

BY GEORGE FRAZIER 


O NE morning late in the sum¬ 
mer of 1945, Jimmie Fidler, 
the syndicated Hollywood 
columnist and radio commentator, 
was hurrying purposefully through his 
office when he suddenly stopped and 
wheeled around. There was an un¬ 
wonted note of excitement in his sec¬ 
retary's voice as she talked on the 
telephone. 

“Real\y7” she was saying. “Why, 
that’s wonderful! That's absolutely 
marvelous!” 

Fidler, whose tireless concern with 
other people’s affairs is well known, 
cocked his head with the inquisitive¬ 
ness of an old Georgia bird dog. This, 
he reasoned, might be the text for one 
of his Open Letters—those shrill ser¬ 
mons with which he regularly ad¬ 
monishes the motion-picture industry 
to mend its errant ways. 

“And you’re absolutely certain?” 
the secretary said. “You are? . . . Oh, 
that’s wonderful! And thanks for tell¬ 
ing me.” 

As she set the receiver down, Fid¬ 
ler pounced toward her. 

“What is it?” he demanded. 
"What's wonderful?” 

The secretary’s voice was tremu¬ 
lous. “The flash,” she said, “just came 
through. The war’s over.” 

Fidler studied her with curiosity 
for a moment and then shook his 
head. “Look,” he said, in a voice 
edged with reproof, “there’s nothing 
in that for us.” 

Fidler’s single-mindedness commu¬ 
nicates its gleanings to the readers of 
the 160-odd papers which print his 
column and to the estimated 11,000,- 
000 people who listen to his two 
Sunday-evening radio programs. Ev¬ 
erything considered, it is understand¬ 
able if, in his eagerness to scoop his 
rivals, he is sometimes betrayed into 
passing on erroneous information. 

On his broadcast of November 10, 
1946, for instance, Fidler confided 
that David Rose might marry Betty 
Bigelow, Morton Downey Lillian 
Nelson, and Stuart Barthelmess Sonja 
Henie. 

None of these couples has yet had 
the courtesy to substantiate his pre¬ 
diction about them. His motives were 
undoubtedly above reproach. 

On January 12th of last year Fid¬ 
ler allowed himself to indulge in a 
moment of sheer gloom. “Exclusive!” 
he announced breathlessly. “Watch 
for a formal announcement from 
Kathryn Grayson that she and 
Johnny Johnston have called off their 
wedding plans.” 

Here, Fidler was being so exclusive 
that he apparently neglected to in¬ 


form Miss Grayson and Mr. John¬ 
ston. At any rate, they went right 
ahead and got married. 

Fidler is inclined to view such er¬ 
rors with philosophical calmness. In 
one instance, a press agent for a danc¬ 
ing school decided that his client 
could do with a little publicity in Fid¬ 
ler’s column. Accordingly, he in¬ 
formed Fidler that Jackie Coogan was 
in love with a dancing instructor 
named Alice Hastings. Actually, there 
was no basis for the story and even the 
girl’s name was a pure invention. 
When Coogan read the item, he 
phoned Fidler and irately asked 
where he had got the story. “1 got it,” 
said Fidler, with complete assurance, 
“from the girl herself.” 

Favors the Homely Virtues 

Although he is generally regarded 
as a specialist in gossip, Fidler likes 
to think of himself as a man who helps 
shape a better and more moral way 
of life. To this end, he has, on his 
radio program, accused Bob Hope 
of “big-city sophistication,” advised a 
prominent movie star to remember 
that her husband was a man, and 
come out unequivocally in favor of 
motherhood. In 1946 he determined 
to ascertain who the most popular liv¬ 
ing person in the world was. The re¬ 
sults of the poll he conducted among 
his listeners showed Bing Crosby in 
first place, followed by Frank Sinatra, 
Pope Pius, Eleanor Roosevelt and 
General Eisenhower. 

Some listeners may preserve a cer¬ 
tain calmness in the face,of Fidler’s 
pronouncements, but his devotees re¬ 
ceive them with all the excitement 
that he intends they should. Like his 
faithful parishioners, he is a wide- 
eyed movie fan with a relish for juicy 
gossip and an aggressive veneration 
for the simpler virtues. He is also, like 
them, a simple-spoken person. 

Skeptics insist that his evaluation of 
pictures by the ringing of one, two, 
three, or four bells is “the age’s great¬ 
est concession to illiteracy,'’ but his 
disciples interpret it as evidence of his 
straightforwardness. In the minds of 
his ardent partisans, Fidler is a man 
who deplores drunkenness, divorce, 
and gangster movies as passionately 
as he cherishes dogs and little chil¬ 
dren. The motion-picture industry 
does not share this view. 

One of Fidler’s most baffling incon¬ 
gruities is his aversion to divorce. For 
although he rants against it con¬ 
stantly, he himself has been married 
four times. 

On several occasions, the movie in- 



Every Sunday night, sermonizer Fidler points out what’s wrong with Hull) 


Adeline, Jimmie’s fourth wife, cavorts with Jeff, her young son by a former mar 
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dustry has gone so far as to question 
his integrity. It has accused him of 
being a traitor to the business from 
which he indirectly earns his living, of 
trying to induce a studio to purchase 
a movie title of his coinage, of not 
writing his own column and of coerc¬ 
ing actresses into buying their clothes 
at a dress shop operated by a former 
wife of his. 

Fidler managed to survive all of 
such criticisms without sustaining any 
permanent injuries. One of them, in¬ 
deed, resulted in only a politician’s 
pleasantry. 

This occurred during the 1941 sena¬ 
torial investigation into charges that 
Hollywood, by turning out anti-Nazi 
films, was guilty of warmongering. 
When Fidler appeared in Washington 
to testify to the truth of these allega¬ 
tions, the movie industry did every¬ 
thing within its power to discredit his 
evidence, trying to show him up as a 
person who was not above sacrificing 
his integrity for money. One of its 
more persuasive witnesses promised 
to be Harry Brand. 

Brand, the head of the publicity de¬ 
partment at 20th Century-Fox, was 
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not a witness at the hearing, but in 
formed the investigating committee 
by telegram, that among other things Ly 
he, at Fidler’s request, persuaded A1 
ice Fay to buy a dress for which she 
was charged several hundred dollars 
and that the first time she wore the 
dress it fell apart, causing her mucl 
embarrassment and humiliation. 

Instead of turning out to be i 
bombshell, however, this merely in 
spired a member of the committee tc 
observe rather wearily, “Pretty soor 
we’ll find ourselves investigating th< 
gown industry.” 

Fidler’s answer to Brand’s chargt 

:ed aw 


was: “I never, at any time, asked an ; 
actress to patronize this shop. Wh] 
would I do that when I have refused ; 
$10,000 bribe to boost a bad movie?’ 

Fidler holds the upper hand in tht 
incessant quibbling between himsel 
and the film industry. Hollywood’ 
occasional triumphs over him hav< 
mostly been minor ones, and evei 
these have not been uniformly deci 
sive. Although Errol Flynn, for exam 
pie, once slapped him on the cheel 
during a cabaret quarrel, the thei 
Mrs. Fidler evened matters by nickinj 
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finned hypochondriac, Jimmie keeps his office stocked with pills which he gulps down frequently. Here he polishes off breakfast with a dose of vitamins 
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vnn’s valuable face with a fork, 
ter, when Hollywood proved quite 
delusively, and with considerable 
ee, that Fidler delegates much of the 
►iting of his column to a subordi- 
te, he took the edge off the dis- 
>sure by simply admitting that this 
ks true. After that, no one bothered 
mention the fact. 

The Defense Was Adequate 

“I do write or edit my column 
ily,” he reported. “The collection of 
:ms, and the first writing of them 
to column form, falls on the shoul- 
;rs of one of my subordinates, who 
is trained himself over a period of 
:ars to write in my style. I defy any 
litor to pick up any individual Fid- 
* column, and discern between his 
d my writing. But I edit daily, often 
‘write in part or in full, and often 
rite the entire column by myself, 
.rticularly when my employee is va- 
.tioning (4 weeks annually) or is ill.” 
-rtter, April 5, 1948.) 

The persistent snideness toward 
idler’s column and broadcasts, al- 
ough probably justified in many in¬ 


stances, doesn’t disturb him either. 
He has accumulated more than a mil¬ 
lion dollars from the craftsmanship 
that Hollywood professes to scorn. 

All in all. Jimmie Fidler seems to 
have made the movie industry a good 
deal more uncomfortable than it has 
made him. 

Twentieth Century-Fox had hyster¬ 
ics the Sunday night Fidler informed 
his radio audience that Gene Tierney, 
a property whom Fox likes to think 
of as one of its most demurely lady¬ 
like, had become ill from smoking a 
cigar. He grievously offended War¬ 
ner Brothers by proposing that the 
Army, instead of drafting a man with 
22 children (as it was about to do), 
should disband the This is the Army 
cast then working at Warners’ and 
put it into combat. 

Columbia grew gray overnight 
when Fidler divulged that one of the 
executives was planning to build a pri¬ 
vate projection room at a time when 
no one could get building materials 
for vital construction. RKO’s resent¬ 
ment toward Fidler was occasioned 
by his announcement that it had 
signed an Irishman, Sean McGlory, 


to a contract the same week that it 
had dropped two ex-servicemen on 
the plea that it had a surplus of lead¬ 
ing men. In each instance, Fidler was 
speaking the truth. 

To appreciate Fidler’s importance, 
it is first necessary to understan 
the remarkable position a journalist 
or broadcaster occupies in publicity¬ 
conscious Hollywood. More news 
emerges from Hollywood daily than 
from anywhere else in the world with 
the possible exception of Washington 
during a session of Congress. 

Prima Donnas of the Press 

Of the 385-or-so Hollywood corre¬ 
spondents, a handful have achieved 
such power they feel able to dictate to 
the movie industry. Unfortunately, 
some of them are capable of bitter 
resentment when they feel their pres¬ 
tige has not been recognized. 

A few years ago, for example, a 
Hollywood lady columnist was furi¬ 
ous when she heard a certain actress 
wouldn’t invite her to a surprise party 
she was giving for a young niece. The 
columnist retaliated for the snub by 


telephoning the child and informing 
her of all the party details which the 
actress had caretully been keeping se¬ 
cret. 

The movie industry is well aware of 
the sensitive nature of the Hollywood 
correspondent and strives to avoid 
offending it. Sometimes the industry 
carries its pacificism to absurd ex¬ 
tremes. A few years back, for in¬ 
stance, when a prominent contributor 
to the movie magazines got married, 
a studio press agent had some of his 
clients—all celebrated actors and ac¬ 
tresses—serve as ushers and brides¬ 
maids. In true Hollywood style, the 
proceedings were kept in hand by a 
master of ceremonies. The high light 
of the affair came when he held up his 
hand for silence. “We will now,” he 
announced, “have the singing of Oh, 
Promise Me. Please do not applaud.” 

Typical of him, James Marion Fid¬ 
ler’s origin poses a problem in incon¬ 
sistency. According to both himself 
and the bureau of vital statistics in 
St. Louis, Missouri, Fidler came into 
the world on August 24, 1900. The 
United States Marine Corps, however, 
(Continued on page 68 ) 
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An intellectual-type guy starts hanging 
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around Mabel, and Joe can either make 
like an Einstein or blow. Double or nothing 
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y AIN’T saying I’m against knowledge. A 
I little knowledge, like everybody knows, is a 
|L dangerous thing. A whole lot of knowledge 
ijces atom bombs, which ain’t exactly safe. I’m 
wondering, after what happens to me, if it ain’t 
^er in the long run to leave knowledge strictly 
ie and stay happy you’re a dope. 

|pring is supposed to be a time for being in 
It’s the spring of the year, and my girl friend, 
Is Mabel Stooler, hates me. We been going to- 
ler for about seven years, and every spring she 
is me, regular, like clockwork. The reason is 
a lot of other girls are gettin’ ready to become 
brides, and Mabel is not. She blames me for 
although the fact is that 1 never said I wouldn’t 
married. I just don’t want to rush into noth- 
I premature. 

|Joey,” she says, “you remind me of a character 
Shakespeare. All’s well, except you don’t end 

11 .” 


haulin’ off to let this joker have one right 
Lere he’s grinnin’, but Mabel takes hold of my arm 


This is a familiar song, but the words got a new 
angle to them. Mabel has red hair and blue eyes to 
go with them and a nice figure on her, but up to this 
time Shakespeare ain’t her strong point. I let the 
remark pass by, but it ain’t the finish. 

“Joey,” she says another time, “when it comes to 
Romeo and Juliet, you’re a regular Horatio, I 
mean it.” 

It don’t sound like Mabel. It don’t even sound 
like English. From her attitude, I know she still 
hates me. The rest I can’t figure out. 

“If Figaro can get married, just like that,” she 
says, “how come it takes some other people 1 can 
mention so long to figure out what’s the way of all 
flesh?” 

“It’s all how you look at it,” I says. 

It’s no answer but I don't even know the ques¬ 
tion. I feel like a guy in the last row at the ball 
park at the boxing bouts. I know there’s a fight 
going on, only I can’t tell who’s winning. I don't 
even know what round it is. 

I get the score about a week after this. Right 
between the eyes I get it. I shoulda stayed in the 
last row. 

I’m up at Mabel’s house this one evening. The 
radio is on and we’re listening to some classical 
music. Also present is Mabel’s kid brother Sher¬ 
man, a twelve-year-old murderer, for who music 
will never have enough charms to soothe him down. 
Also Raphael Pottley, an intellectual. 

“Beautiful music they’re playing, Joe,” Raphael 
Pottley says. “From the classical period, if you 
follow me.” 

“No,” I says. 

“The classical period,” he says, “was a period 
when— Say, I’ll bet you don’t even know the name 
of the selection they are rendering.” 

“No,” I says, “I’m listening to the music.” 

Raphael shakes his head. He’s got long black hair 
that he combs back in waves, and eyeglasses with 
big black rims on them. “Every school child knows 
this composition, Joe. The Spring Song by Men¬ 
delssohn.” 

Mabel lets out a sigh. “Gee, what a brain on this 
Raphael Pottley!” she says. “Honest.” It’s not the 
first time she says it durin’ the evening. I’m begin- 
nin’ to see where Shakespeare comes in. 

“I’m surprised you don’t know this selection, 
Joe,” Raphael says. “In my humble opinion, it is 
one of the master’s greatest works.” 

“Thanks for telling me,” I says. “I can hear the 
music clearer now that you’re finished.” 

“Joey,” Mabel says, “that’s enough. If Raphael 
wants to help your education a little,” she says, “it 
won’t hurt you, believe me.” 

“Okay, okay,” I says. 

“And you don’t have to act so smart,” she says, 
“a guy who is twenty-eight years old, awready, 
without enough sense in his head to get married to 
some nice girl, awready, present company excepted 
for the reason that I am too particular.” 

R APHAEL POTTLEY is humming with the mel- 
_ody, staying a couole of notes ahead of the band 
to show he knows how the thing goes without hear¬ 
ing it from the radio. Actually, this guy is just a part- 
time intellectual, evenings only. During the day he's 
a stock clerk in the department-store business. The 
band isn’t finished with the selection, but suddenly 
Raphael is finished listening. 

“I have been doing a lot of thinking about the 
international situation,” he says. “From my point 
of view, it is absolutely a crisis.” 

Mabel can’t get over him. “He thinks about ev¬ 
erything, this Raphael,” she says. “You see, Joey?” 

“What’s so wonderful about that?” I says. “Ev¬ 
erybody knows things are in a crisis.” 

“Sure,” she says, “only Raphael thinks about it.” 
“The key to the whole problem,” he says, “is 
Lower Moravia. You know where that is, don’t 
you, Joe?” 

Every slob you run into these days can’t wait 
to show you he knows more than you know. This 
slob is overdoing it. 

“I don't know where Lower Moravia is,” I says. 
“I don't even know where Upper Moravia is. So 
what?” 

Everybody is shocked, like I said I didn't know 
who’s President of the U.S.A., Harry S. Truman. 

“Shame on you, Joeyl” Mabel says. “Look, even 
Sherman, a twelve-year-old child, is sitting there 
quiet, trying to learn something. But not you. 
Oh, no!” 

“That's right,” Sherman says, very sweet. “I can’t 
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get enough education.” The little stinker is givin’ 
me the needle. 

“Lower Moravia,” Raphael says, “is a seething 
caldron of political unrest. That’s just my opinion, 
of course. The population is 238,562.” 

“You hear, Joey?” Mabel says. 

Enough is enough. “Lower Moravia,” I says, “in 
the pig’s elbow!” 

“Joe Spartonl” Mabel yells. Her blue eyes are 
shooting off sparks. “Either you apologize to my 
guest or you can leave my house this minute. I 
mean it.” 

“But, baby,” I says, “he’s just showing off!” 
“You should show off so good,” Mabel says. 
“Yeah,” Sherman says. “Joe the dope.” 

“Now wait a minute,” I says. 

“Sherman,” Mabel says, “that's not nice.” 

“It’s the truth, ain’t it?” Sherman says. 

“It's not a question of the truth,” Mabel says. 
“No matter how true it is, you gotta be polite.” 

“Now wait,” I says. “Just because your two-bit 
genius is sittin’ there is no reason for insultin’ me.” 

“Oh, yeah?” she says. “If you had as much brains 
in your whole head as he’s got in his little finger, you 
would know the way of all flesh in June, instead of 
sitting there like—like I don’t know what.” 

This is where I come in. I get up and get my hat. 
I’m burning. Just because Raphael Pottley is there 
is no reason. . , 

“If I ain’t smart enough for the present com¬ 
pany,” I says, “maybe I better go home.” 

When I open the door, I can hear Raphael tell¬ 
ing Mabel how high is the tallest mountain in Lower 
Moravia, and the name of the chief of police. 

“Gee, what a brain!” she says. I close the door 
and head for a short beer. I can see who’s ahead at 
the end of the first round. It ain’t me. 

T HE next night I figure I better call up Mabel 
and straighten things out with her. She says, 
“Maybe you better come up some other night, 
Joey,” she says. “We’re having another intellectual 
evening and I don't think you would enjoy it.” 

The next night the same thing. Likewise the night 
after. 

“Does an intellectual evening mean Raphael Pott¬ 
ley?” I says. 

“He will be among the guests present,” she says. 
This goes on for a week, and the situation gets no 
better. It gets worse. And then, right at the zero 
hour, I find The Complete Quizzer. 

It happens almost like pennies from heaven. I 
just dropped off a fare at Madison and Fifty-sixth, 
who broke his heart and let me keep the change 
for two bucks, with a buck ninety on the meter. 
I look in the back of the hack and there’s a book 
the guy left. 

I lean out the window and holler, “Hey, you left 
a book here, Jack!” Since I'm only yellin’ ten cents’ 
worth, which was this spender’s tip, he don’t hear 
me. 

You hear about books changing people’s whole 
lives? This one come close, with me. 

The name of the book is The Complete Quizzer. 
It’s full of questions and answers, like a quiz. That 
book is stuffed like a turkey, only with plain simple 
knowledge. 

I sit in the hack and think: I bet even Raphael 
the mastermind don’t know half this stuff. I bet . .. 
That’s when the idea hits me. Right then, I feel like 
Columbus discovering America—1492—only bet¬ 
ter, because I know right off what I’m gonna do with 
my discovery. 

Two nights after this I'm ready. I call up Mabel. 
She gives me the routine about an intellectual eve¬ 
ning. 

“Fine,” I says. “Wonderful. That’s my meat.” I 
go right up to her house. 

Raphael Pottley and Mabel are having a big dis¬ 
cussion when I get there, with Raphael doing most 
of the talking. Mabel tells me to sit down and keep 
quiet. Like I expected, the rest of the guests is only 
Sherman, the P.S. 87 intellectual. 

I let Raphael get his steam up good. Then I let 
him have it. 

“But when it comes to the great writers of his¬ 
tory,” Raphael is saying, “who can compare, after 
all, with Count Leo Tolstoy, 1828 to 1910?” 
“Nobody,” Mabel says. 

“Which river is longer,” I says, very casual, “the 
Missouri or the Mississippi?” 

“Huh?” he says. 

“The Missouri,” I says. 

“Oh?” he says. “Very (Continued on page 41 ) 
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"Merry-Go-Round” is a lively oil painting by Betty VVagler, 14, of Richmond Hill (New York) High School. Betty also won a national honorable mentio 
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Presenting the prize winners in Collier’s 


fourth annual selection of outstanding 
art by creative high-school students 
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Andrew Spaeth, 18, painted “Dock in a Creek.” He 
attends Flushing High School, Flushing, New York 


TEEN-AGE TALENT 


BY LEONARD A. PARIS 


A SEA of pictures—a broad, billowing sea as 
full of hidden power as a uranium pile— 
stretched across the vast floor of the Fine 
Arts Galleries at Pittsburgh’s Carnegie Institute. The 
man from Collier’s looked at it. “Whew!” he said. 
“Might as well try to pick one diamond from the 
Kimberley mines.” 

That was John C. Pellew. of Collier’s art staff, a 
distinguished painter himself. He and William O. 
Chessman, art director of Collier’s, had a tough job. 
They had to pick about a dozen paintings and draw¬ 
ings for Collier’s awards. And they had only about 
1,400 entries to choose from—all of them by 
talented high-school youngsters, all of them winners 
in earlier competitions. The twelve chosen by Col¬ 
lier’s for certificates of merit and $100 in cash are 
reproduced on these pages. Thirteen others received 
honorable mention. 

The show from which these independent selec¬ 
tions were made is sponsored annually by Scholastic 
Magazines. It claims the title of world’s largest art 
competition, which will be undisputed by anyone 
goggling at the figure of 125,000 preliminary entries. 
“The show gets bigger every year,” says Maurice R. 
Robinson, publisher of Scholastic Magazines. “And 
although I don’t see how it can, it gets better, too!” 


Entries are judged regionally in department stor 
throughout the country, and the best are shipped | 
Pittsburgh for final judging and further honors. 

Ana there have been plenty of honors. Willia 
Shaffer, for instance, who also won a Collier’s awai| 
last year, has just been awarded a scholarship to tl 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Some of his caj 
toons have appeared in Pittsburgh newspapei| 
Here’s what Bill says about art: “Some people si 
they can’t feel right until they have a cigarette. I c| 
not smoke, but my art has the effect on me that 
cigarette seems to have on them. It releases built-i 
tension.” 

Richard Zayac, who won his second Collier 
award this year, writes: “After a long convalesce! [ 
period from polio at the age of sixteen, the re 
understanding of the potentialities of art began, 
was no longer a pleasing toy but a tool and powe 
ful weapon. It helped me fight the agonies of wai| 
ing. pain and despair.” Dick’s high-school princip 
thinks so much of his work that he has commi 
sioned the young artist to do an imaginative portra 
of his son as a child. This year Dick also won 
scholarship to John Herron Art Institute, India 
apolis. 

In addition to the young artists whose work 
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Pink Hat” is a tempera study. It was painted b> Paula Winter, 18, 
hington Irving High Sehool in New York. Note individualistic style 


L_.. 

I ley High Sehool, Pittsburgh, to the Carnegie Institute of Technology 







Noel Yaueh, 17, painted “Evening Pink and Yellow” in oils. He attends Cass Technical 
High Sehool, Detroit; was awarded a scholarship to the Art Students’ League, New York 


The medium is pastel; the title is “Corner at Night”; the painter is Sebastiano Garro, 17, of 
Leavenworth High Sehool, Waterbury, Conn. All these pictures won regional awards 
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From far-off Hawaii, Sueo Miyagawa, 17, submitted this oil painting of a marine scene. 
Sueo attends McKinley High School, Honolulu. Nearly all the states were represented 



























































“The Dancers,” by Elaine Havelock, 17, Cass Technical High School, Detroit. This 
ink drawing helped Elaine win a scholarship to Parsons School of Design, N. Y. 


This striking study in oils, called Refugee, is the work of a 17-year-old 
She is Roberta Shoemaker, of Oakmont Senior High School, Oakmont, Pennsylva 


shown here, the following won Collier’s certificates 
of honorable mention: Earl Shropshire, 18, and 
Conception Vallejo, 19, Jeff Davis High School, 
Houston, Texas; Mario Prisco, 16, and Audrey 
Flack, 16, High School of Music and Art, New 
York; Tom Courtos, 18, Abraham Lincoln High 


George Weiss, 18, of James Monroe High School, 
Bronx, New York, calls this “Across the Street” 


School, Brooklyn; Arnold Yturralde, 21, E. R. 
Snyder Continuation High School, San Diego; 
Joyce Sutter, 16, University City (Missouri) Senior 
High School; Frank Simon, 16, Grossmont (Cali¬ 
fornia) High School; Tiglath Perch, 15, English 
High School, Boston; Nancy Clark, 17, Roosevelt 


“Early Morning Street Scene,” by Richard Zayac, 18, of 
Cass Technical High School, Detroit. Ink wash drawing 


Angelo Stevens,/17, of Lincoln High School, Clevela 
Ohio, painted this study in oils titled simply “Frai 


High School, Des Moines, Iowa; Suzanne Gravelle, 
17, North Hollywood High School, Los Angeles; 
Patricia Hallock, 17, Lower Camden County Re¬ 
gional High School, Clementon, New Jersey; and 
Carol Cushman, 16, Dana Hall School, Wellesley, 
Massachusetts. *** 
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Greater Manhattan 


Next time you make a Manhattan or or¬ 
der one at your favorite bar, be sure that 
the whiskey is Four Roses. After your 
first sip, we’re sure you’ll share our view 
of this matchless drink. 

• • • 

Fine Blended Whiskey— 90.5 proof. 40% 
straight whiskies; 60% grain neutral 
spirits. 

Frankfort Distillers Corporation, New York. 


W e’re talking about the cocktail 
this time, not the city. 

For any way you look at it. a Manhattan 
is greater when it’s made with that glori¬ 
ous whiskey—Four Roses. 

Four Roses, you see, imparts to any 
drink a magnificent and truly distinctive 
flavor. For the whiskey itself is distinc¬ 
tive... with a superb taste and mellow 
smoothness all its own. 


FOUR ROSES 


AMERICA'S MOST FAMOUS BOUQUET 
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Powerful, silent, long-life Fans 

by Westinghouse, quickly ban¬ 
ish stale air, provide comfort 
and vitality for everyone. Per¬ 
fect for offices, hotels, shops ... 
everywhere. Superbly quiet, 
extra safe, thanks to exclusive 
Micarta blades. Have precision 
bearings for smoothness, long¬ 
life construction. Oscillating 
models in desk-bracket and 
pedestal designs. See these 
comfort-cooling Westitighouse 
Fans, and the many other 
members of this famous fam¬ 
ily of appliances, at your 
Westinghouse supplier’s, now. 


EVERY HOUSE NEEDS 

Wfestinghouse 

MAKER OF 30 MIUION 
ELECTRIC HOME APPLIANCES 


Tin la Til Kilim (117 Kiriiii. Kiaii; mi inn fnii/ «IC ftmtrl 
WIS7INGHOUSI ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
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always stopped short in the middle. In¬ 
variably the story ended in the same 
place, with the “Southrons" coming 
through the woods, hell-for-lcather. sing¬ 
ing the song that made him mad. I used 
to ask him, "Then what happened. 
Grandfather? What did you do?" But 
it was no use. He’d sit looking stubbornly 
off into space, as if he’d forgotten. 

So, for a long time, I never knew the 
end of it. It was a serial, the last in¬ 
stallment of which had got lost—until 
years later, when I found it in the pages 
of a high-school history. Then 1 knew 
not only the disastrous denouement, but 1 
also understood why he could not tell it. 
Being young myself, I could recognize in 
a measure the fierce pride of the young 
soldier, the almost fanatical devotion to 
a general who had failed. Perhaps if 
Grandfather had come through the vic¬ 
torious shambles of Gettysburg, that ear¬ 
lier defeat might have been canceled in 
his mind. But, for him, there was nothing 
after Chancellorsville—nothing but the 
shame of the ignominious, scuttling flight 
of the Union army before a force less 
than half the size of their own; nothing 
but the dreary, beaten ride to Richmond 
with a wagonload of other wounded pris¬ 
oners; nothing but the jeering contempt 
of the women of Virginia, all along the 
way. As far as the old man was con¬ 
cerned, the surrender at Appomattox was 
something not quite real. His war had 
ended at Chancellorsville. 

At the moment I was wishing he’d talk 
about one of his earlier engagements. It 
would be hard to make Dick understand 
why the story stopped in the middle. 

“All comes back to me—’’ He spoke 
quite suddenly, as if he’d just remem¬ 
bered it. 

L ATELY, past and present had merged 
j in his mind. Under those conditions, 
there would be nothing ended and done. 
The tents would be pitched for all eter¬ 
nity, there in the wilderness, the brave 
voices would sing forever by the flare 
of campfires, and it would be always 
May. 

He took his pipe from his pocket, 
stuffed it, with his fingers shaking slightly. 
This, in itself, was reminiscent of the 
days when I’d sat on his knee, listening. 
In those days, he used to say crossly, 
“Now run along and quit pestering me," 
when I coaxed him for the end. He 
couldn’t say that now. He’d probably 
just clamp his jaws tight and pretend 
sleep. 

Dick held a match to the pipe, and the 
old man drew on it several times, till it 
glowed red. Then he settled back in the 
rocker, looking beyond us. 

“I shared a tent with Lew Enright 
down on the Rappahannock," he said. 
(Yes, it was going to be the same story. 
I watched Dick, sitting forward in the 
swing to catch every word.) “Some of the 
heroes had deserted by that time. Fred¬ 
ericksburg finished 'em.’’ He spoke with 
a scorn undimmed by half a century. 
“Morale? Bah! There wa’n’t any—after 
Fredericksburg. They were damned sick 
of the whole thing. They’d ruther have 
gone home for the spring plowin’ and let 
Jeff Davis riin his show any way he’d a 
mind to. I tell you, it took old Fightin’ 
Joe to whup ’em back into shape that 
winter. Nobody else could have done it. 
Nobody but Joe Hooker. . . ." He 
wouldn’t relinquish the luxury of hero 
worship even after all that time, even 
after all that had happened. 

Then he spoke more briskly. He 
seemed to have forgotten, for the mo¬ 
ment, that the story could have no end¬ 
ing, or only a bitter one. His voice held 
a note of braggadocio. He was proud of 
what he told. And I was thinking about 
Dick waiting there in the swing, like 
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someone about to receive a revelation. I 
was thinking that sometimes the old man 
told his yarns better than at other times. 
I felt rather as if he were a precocious 
child that I was showing off. 

“Three days and a half it took us to 
cover the forty-five miles, and we crossed 
two rivers a-doing it. The Rapidan was 
clear up to our armpits, where we forded. 
Been raining like all get out for two 
weeks. The mud squashed up around 
your legs, so it didn’t make much differ¬ 
ence whether you were in the river or out 
of it. It was dark as a pocket that night, 
at the Rapidan, and they’d built bonfires 
all along the banks to light us acrost. 

“Come daylight, we covered the last 
five-six miles, mostly through the wil¬ 
derness. Men and horses and pack trains 
crashing through the mud and the 
scrubbly underbrush. And there was 
Chancellorsville just up the Turnpike 
Road a piece. And there was Lee’s army, 
off to one side, and Joe Hooker with fifty- 
four thousand of us, on his left flank, 
and Stoneman with as many more again, 
on his rear. They were tearing up the 
railroad, to cut off the rebel retreat 
toward Richmond. Because they were 
bound to retreat. ’Twas a dead sure 
thing, any way you looked at it. Why, we 
had ’em outnumbered two to one or bet¬ 
ter. You never saw so many men in your 
life. Nor so many cannon and guns and 
mule trains totin’ ammunition. There 
was even cattle—cattle enough on the 
hoof for a five-day meat ration for the 
whole kit and caboodle." 

I knew what Dick must be thinking: 
Strange that he can remember all these 
details, but he doesn’t know what hap¬ 
pened yesterday, or this morning. . . . 

“Well, sir, on the thirtieth, Joe Hooker 
sent orders to withdraw into the woods. 
We hadn’t seen hide nor hair of the reb¬ 
els. So our bunch dug in just off the 
Turnpike, fellin’ logs and tearin’ up rail 
fences for breastworks, with ditches be¬ 
hind ’em. And we pitched camp with 
pretty nigh all the comforts of home. 

“Then, on the second of May, say an 
hour before sundown, I was on picket 
duty at the edge of our camp, and Lew 
Enright next to me, picketing likewise. 
’Twas a fine, clear evening, and ever’- 
body in high spirits. When I looked over 
my shoulder, I could see the guns at stack 
like shocks of wheat and the tents in nice, 


orderly rows, and the men gati 
round the fires, cooking the cv 
ration. I was hungry as a bear, after 
in’ away at that infernal underbru 
day, and anxious to be relieved. 1 
body started singing Sweet Alice, 
member. It made me kind of ho*n 
and I got to thinking about Sally E 
mond, and about Ma and the re: 
wondering how long it’d be before 
them again. 

“1 could see Enright every few 
utes, kind of slouching on his bij 
mare, walkin’ her slow back and 
among the trees. It was so peaceful 
with a bird piping up now and ther* 
somehow it made you think of hop 
mind how I called out to Enright 
‘Don’t you worry, bub,’ I says. ‘W< 
dancin’ with the gals in Richmom 
time next week.’ ’’ 

His thin laugh sounded without 
nance, like the ring of cracked < 
Dick smiled, and I was pleased be 
the old man was remembering so mi 

“Then it seemed to me I heard a l 1 
faint and far-off and nigh smotheri 
the trees. But I wasn’t sure—” He 
his head sharply, as if he were still s 
ing his ears to hear. 


I SLUMPED down on the porch rj 
and lighted a cigarette. It was the 
story, all right. I knew just whi 
would end—with the Southrons 
through the woods hell-for-leatht 
didn’t even need to listen. I knew a 
by heart the words that would lead, 
there, to that inconclusive endin 
could settle down, with the bees 
ming drowsily in the vines behin 
head, and see the whole thing wi 
actually listening. As a child, I ha 
it to be strangely dramatic, and i 
seemed so. I saw the horses art 
there on the edge of the clearing, 
the two blue bodies standing high 
lief—and the fires and the moving fi 
about the fires, like a backdrop co: 
life behind them. And I heard G 
father (who was not Grandfathe 
course, but a young private named 
Lathrop)—heard him call out cl* 
"Lew! Hear anything? Off yonder 
The bay mare was checked in h( 
surely walk. We three, sitting ther 
hind the honeysuckle, could see Ei! 
jerked erect, listening intently, “r 
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BUTCH 


by LARRY REYNOlftf, 


9?2oO oJ 
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dextrose 

FOOD-ENERGY SUGAR 

>ves flavor and texture 

a, 

of' sweet goods ' 


"sweet doughs", or "sweet goods". At any meal... or between 
meals ... they are popular with everyone who enjoys fine food. 

Bakers combine dextrose and sucrose (both fine sugars) to 
give "sweet goods” their gratifying texture and satisfying 
sweetness ... and to emphasize the flavor of the fruits, nuts 
and spices that make these fine bakery products so appetizing. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 

One of the producers of dextrose. ..a natural sugar 

© c. P. ft. Co. 1948 
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with hair like this, you'll hear: 



50 seconds to massage —Feel 
that tingle! That’s the alcohol 
in Vitalis stimulating your 
scalp. Different from those 
dressings that contain noth¬ 
ing but oil! 

Won't dry your hair—The al¬ 
cohol disappears, leaving a 
fine, protective film of pure 
vegetable oils that prevent 
dryness. At the same time, 
you condition your scalp— 
rout loose dandruff, help 
check excessive falling hair. 

10 seconds to comb—What 
grooming! No greasy, “pat¬ 
ent-leather” shine—Vitalis 
contains only pure vegetable 
oils, no mineral oil. Get Vitalis 
... at any drug counter or 
barber shop. 

stimulates scalp-keeps hair handsome 




sound,” he called back. “You must be 
hearin’ things.” 

It was only a few minutes later that the 
wood creatures began to appear: foxes 
scurrying through the brush, with their 
bellies close to the ground—wild turkeys 
flapping their big wings—even a pair of 
deer that leaped past Jude’s horse, almost 
touching its flank, tind tore straight 
through the camp, their eyes wild and 
panicky. Laughter broke out around the 
fires. It didn’t occur to any of them what 
it might mean. A rabbit streaked across 
the space, and some wit sang out, “Damn 
my eyes, if ’tain’t a rebel deserter!” 

Then, while they were still laughing, 
there was the sharp crash of musketry 
down among the trees, and Jude yelled, 
“Godamighty! They’re cornin’ through 
the woods!” The whole forest seemed to 
move at once, to come alive before his 
eyes. His horse jumped and stiffened as 
a bullet whined past his ear. 

“Reckon you never heard the rebel 
yell,” said the old man, looking over at 
Dick. “Well, and you don’t want to, 
either— We could see ’em cornin’ up 
through the trees. Infantry. Looked like 
a million of ’em. Whoopin’ like demons 
out of hell. And singin’ ‘Old Joe Hooker, 
won’t you come out the wilderness— 
Come out the wilderness— Come out the 
wilderness!’ I tell you, it made me mad.” 

A ND that’s all, I was thinking, and I 
. looked at Dick, wondering what he’d 
make of it. This is where the film got 
broken. There’s nothing more to follow. 
They’re frozen, arrested at this point: the 
blue flags, and the dust-colored, bedrag¬ 
gled figures, halted in the very act of 
moving forward through the mottled 
light and long shadows; the stillness 
splintered, rent apart by the blood-chill¬ 
ing scream, and left broken, never 
mended. Just that one volley—the multi¬ 
ple crack and sizzle of bullets, the an¬ 
swering voice of guns on the Pike—and 
always that song that made him mad, a 
song rising fantastically from the throats 
of men, ragged, dirty, half starved—ris¬ 
ing and hanging forever in the frozen air. 

“Our skirmish line was broken open 
like an eggshell,” Grandfather was say¬ 
ing. “They were coming right through. 
I saw Lew Enright’s mare stumble and 
fall on her knees, and Enright jumped 
clear of her just before she rolled over. 
I remember how she stretched out her 
neck and let out that scream that horses 
give, then rolled over with blood spat¬ 
tering her withers. 

“I fired once, blind, then pulled my 
horse round. That camp was like nothing 
I ever saw, before or since. Our brigade 
was tryin’ to form in some kind of order, 
but it wa’n’t much use. ’Twas like a big 
kettle, with men and animals and guns 
all boiling and whirling together, till you 
couldn’t tell one from t’other. And the 
campfires still blazin’ in the midst of the 
confusion, and some o’ the men chokin’ 
on the last mouthful of supper. It struck 
me funny, somehow—I got out of the 
line of fire as quick as I could, dodging 
behind trees, and there was a scramble 
for rifles, and we stood and fired another 
volley—those that had anything to fire 
with, I could see them piling the wounded 
into ambulances, off to one side, but it 
had all happened in the wink of an eye, it 
seemed like. And we fell back and fired 
again—but they still came on—” 

He stopped abruptly, and I looked at 
Dick’s intent face, thinking, “This will be 
the end. But it’s something. At least they 
fired a couple of times into those oncom¬ 
ing ranks. At least they’re not caught 
forever, in a web of sun and shadow, with 
that song half finished.” 

But there was more. 

“After the third volley, there was 
nothing for it but to fall back. We did it 
as orderly as we could, what with the 
ambulances plunging ahead of us, and 
the cattle and mules stampeding and get- 
tin’ in the way, and the rebels’ enfilade 
fire rakin’ us acrost the whole time. Only 


thing I remember clear, out of the hulla¬ 
baloo, is Lew Enright, lying on the 
ground, kind of twisted, with his face 
toward the sky. But it was no use taking 
him back to the ambulances, because he 
was dead. 

“In the end, we had to leave one of 
our guns and most of our wounded there 
in the woods, and get back to the road 
a-running. Run a few steps, turn and fire.” 

His voice had altered suddenly. He 
spoke more slowly, with a gathering un¬ 
certainty, as if he were dragging this 
memory from some deep place where it 
had lain buried a long time. And all the 
while, I was wondering what queer 
change had taken place in the quality of 
the old man’s perversity, that he should 
decide to see it through to the end for 
the first time within the memory of two 
generations. At the moment, I thought it 
must be because Dick was there, but I 
knew later that Dick hadn’t anything to 
do with it. Neither of us, listening there 
in the hot, humming silence, had any¬ 
thing to do with it. It was something en¬ 
tirely inside himself. 

“You could see the Turnpike,” he was 
saying—“back through the trees, and the 
whole road was moving, looked like. 
’Twas just about dusk, then. I noticed the 
shine of the wagon wheels and the brass 
on the cannon. And, when you got 
closer, the sight along that road was a 
thing you’d never forget: men and horses 
and mules rushing and clanking along— 
the men cursing (or praying, maybe) and 
the beasts’ eyes red and their teeth show¬ 
ing with fright—and wagons and gun car¬ 
riages banging and jolting and going off 
the road—and the white smoke hanging 
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over all, like a hot fog. And all ihe 
noises seemed drowned in the infi 
roar of the artillery, which was bri 
up the rear to cover the retreat. 

“I remember seeing a couple of b 
on horseback, scroochin’ low on 
horses' necks, mingling with the ci 
And a clerk of some kind or other, 
ing along hell-to-split, with a face 
tallow, and papers spillin’ out of his 
dlebag. The officers and a few ca 
w'ere skirting the edges of the coli 
aiming to keep the retreat in some kii 
order, but ’twa’n’t much use. ’Twas 
of a race than a battle, by that time. 

His voice had grown slower 
slower, like a clock about to run d 
While he talked, he had shrunk low 
his chair, as if the memory of that 
were almost unendurable, even 
Then a strange thing happened, 
pulled himself suddenly erect, witi 
shoulders squared and his hands 
ping the arms of the rocker so hard 
the blue veins stood up in high relief 
der the transparent tissue of skin, 
there he sat, very straight on the 
of the chair, with something in his 
that I’d never seen there before. His 
seemed to come to life, in the deep 
erns of the sockets, and you felt that 
he saw was some point in space and t 
immediate to him, but far removed f 
Dick and me. Then his voice came 
clear and strong: 

“But we kep’ right on their heels, 
ryin”em every foot o’the way. And; 
a bit, the moon come up, and there 
the flare of burning houses all along 
sky—and, by God, they were still reti 
ing!” 

I was sitting bolt upright now, an 
was Dick. He couldn’t keep still 
longer. He even forgot to be polite. 

“Wait!” he almost shouted. “V 
Who was retreating?” 

The old man’s eyes came bad 
Dick’s face for an instant, with a fli 
of impatience. Then he looked a 
again, quietly and with immense dig 
not to be hurried. His chin went 
proudly. The words rang out with 
viction, with triumph: “Lees a\ 
Down the road to Richmond” 
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M Y FEET made a clopping soun< 
the porch, as I slid off the railin 
forgot about what Dick must be th 
ing. I seemed to see the old green his 
book with its dog-eared pages, and 
paragraph that had made it clear at 
why the old man wouldn’t talk aboui 
disaster and the shame of ChanceL 
ville, the defeat of his hero, Hooker 
of his personal humiliation—that cla 
ing, bleeding trip to Richmond, and 
insults along the way. Now I could 
stare at him, aghast. He had never 
about anything before, to my knowle 
What had happened in the depths of 
tired and aching memory? 

For a long moment, oblivious to u: 
sat gazing serenely into his past— 
past on which he had labored more \ 
fifty years, to rebuild it in a braver 
tern. Dick and I exchanged looks, 
haps we were a little frightened. We, 
in the end, would need to forge the tj 
into shapes of valor, wherever valor 
absent. For an instant of percept 
our brash youth was rebuked, loo' 
forward as well as back. We both tur 
to the old man, and, as we looked at 1 
he settled gently back in the rocker, 
fragile eyelids drooped, and the m< 
fell slightly open. He looked like a t 
and happy child. 

Dick said in a whisper, “He’s gon 
sleep.” Bbt; 

But he never woke up. It had tzi ?- 
him fifty years and more to turn back^ ^ 
ragged invaders of Chancellorsville^ 1 
stop the insolent song, to restore his hi 
to a high place. Now it was done. M 
myth was complete, and anger gave 
to peace. He could rest now. He’d 
that battle at last—he and Joe Hoc 
The End 
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Better Weight Distribution 
Easier -Handling 
Shorter Turning Diameters 


CONVfNTIONAl 


160 IN. WHEELBASE 


NEW DODGE 


52 IN WHEELBASE 


Note that front axles have been moved 
back, and engines moved forward. This 
places more load on the front axle, giving 
much better weight distribution. 

This new weight distribution, with wider 
tread front axles and longer springs, pro¬ 
duces a marvelous new “cushioned ride.” 
You get still more comfort from new “Air- 
O-Ride” seats, combining many coil springs 
plus an easily controllable cushion of air ... 
giving a “soft,” “medium,” or “firm” seat. 

You can turn in much smaller circles, 
both right and left, because of new type 
“cross-steering,” with shorter wheelbases. 


Vehicle Weight 


(Dodge Model F-152; 14,500 pounds Gross 

Comparable Competitive Models.) 


CONVENTIONAL LEFT TURN 


DODGE TRUCK 

LEFT OR RIGHT TURN — 


CONVENTIONAL RIGHT TURN 


In all, there are 248 basic “Job-Rated” 
chassis and body models. And every unit of 
every Dodge truck, from engine to rear axle, 
is “Job-Rated” for economy , performance , 
and long life . You save money with a truck 
that fits your job! Up to 23,000 pounds 
G.V.W., and up to 40,000 pounds G.T.W. 


* To outside of tire (curb clearance.) Computed from data based on tests or computations obtained from usually reliable sources. j All foui 
springs. J Measured from production models. A Computed from width and depth measurements; no allowance for contours. 


*:nty of headroom. 

PEERING WHEEL ... right in the driver's lap. 

ITURAL BACK SUPPORT... adjustable for maximum 
comfort. 

OPER LEG SUPPORT... under the knees where you 
need it 

’AIR-HEIGHT SEATS... just like you have at home. 

NCH SEAT ADJUSTMENT ... with safe, convenient 
hand control. 

IR-O-RIDE" CUSHIONS ... adjustable to weight of 
driver and road conditions. 


FEATURES AND ADVANTAGES 

DODGE 

"Job-Rated" 

TRUCK 

TRUCK 

"A” 

TRUCK 

"B” 

TRUCK 

"C ,f 

TRUCK 

,f D” 

fttieelbase 

L 

152 in. 

161 in. 

158 in. 

159 in. 

161 in. 

Gab-to-Axle—to take 12-foot body 

84 in. 

84 in. 

84.06 in. 

84 in. 

84 in. 

ifoide-Tread Front Axles (shorter 
turning—more stability) 

62 in. 

56 in. 

60.03 in. 

58/8 in. 

56 in. 

Modern “Cross-Type” Steering 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

burning Diameter * —Left 
— Right 

50V4 ft. 
50V4 ft. 

61/2 ft. 
61/2 ft. 

6O/2 ft. 

54/2 ft. 

54/2 ft. 

54/2 ft. 

66’/j ft. 

66'/2 ft. 

^Maximum Horsepower 

109 

93 

100 

93 

100 

Total Spring Length (Front and Rear 
“Cushioned Ride**) -j* 

194 in. 

17iy 8 in. 

162 in. 

176 in. 

182 in. 

Cab Seat Width (Measure of Roominess) J 

57Vi in. 

52/4 in. 

51/2 in. 

47/2 in. 

52!4 in. 

Windshield Glass Area ▲ 

901 sq.in. 

713 sq. in. 

638 sq. in. 

545 sq. in. 

713 sq. in. 

1 Vent Wings plus Rear Quarter Windows 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 
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HER DAD S A BIG BUSINESS MAN... 




HER DAD makes big money. 
He has a clear idea where 
his business is going. Yet 
his family’s future is still 
unplanned. His income pro¬ 
vides everything today. But 
if he were gone, his family’s 
future security would vanish. 
He need not risk this failure. 


HER DAD RU\S A SMALL BUSINESS... 



HER DAD is looking ahead . 
He has a step-by-step plan 
that provides for his family’s 
security, college for his chil¬ 
dren, a debt-free home, his 
own retirement. His plan 
is based on savings, war 
bonds, life insurance, Social 
Security.His successischart- 
ed the Analagraph* way. 


Don’t guess about your future... 

Anaiag/nph it/ 


■ With the Analagraph you can actually 
chart your family’s security ... you can 
plan now for their future needs. You 
see clearly how much all your prop¬ 



erty, including life insurance, will 
bring as income... for your family’s 
protection if you die...for your retire¬ 
ment if you live. 

■ To be Analagraphed is a fascinating 
and enlightening experience. It costs 
you nothing. You’re under no obliga¬ 
tion to buy insurance. Just call your 
local Mutual Benefit agent. Or write 
today for the interesting new booklet, 
“The Analagraph—What It Can Do 
For You.” 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED IN 


1845 



NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


• TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


GOD'S UNDERGROUND IN RUSSIA 


; u 


Continued from page 21 
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privacy was after they had gone to bed, 
and in Russia that is very late. 

I always waited until midnight to make 
my preparations. Then I would spread 
out a copy of Pravda so that I could 
cover the materials of the Mass and lean 
protectively over them across my bed in 
case of interruption. The wine I carried 
in a bottle marked “Iodine.” The hosts 
were concealed among my aspirins. 

One night, when I had been in Moscow 
a week, there was a knock on my door 
as I was ready to begin. I flung myself 
along the length of the bed and cried, 
“Come in.” 

It was a woman captain in the NKVD 
(known first as the O.G.P.U. and now as 
the MVD) who had a room across the 
hall. She seemed surprised to find- me 
clothed and with a candle burning. She 
herself was dressed for the night. I knew 
her. Her husband, another secret police 
officer, was away for a few days. 

‘Tm lonely,” she said. “I thought per¬ 
haps you were lonely, too.” 

I cast about for a subject that would 
stop her flirtatious approach. Most peo¬ 
ple like to talk about their own child¬ 
hood. So I said, “I have wanted to talk 
to you. Sit down. Tell me about your 
childhood, Comrade. Where is your fa¬ 
ther?” 

“My father’s dead,” she said sharply. 
“He was a doctor.” 

“Where?” I persisted. 

“Moscow . . . Kiev . . . other places. 
And once, when I was a child. . . .” 

The device had worked. She began to 
tell me her memories of her father, whom 
she had adored. As she spoke of his kind¬ 
ness, and his sacrifices for his patients, 
her mood softened. She mentioned the 
possibility of an afterlife for such a man. 

For two hours I told this girl the basic 
truths of Christianity. When she left at 
four o’clock I proceeded with my Mass, 
and said a prayer for her. 

The next night she returned and I gave 
her a second instruction. At the end she 
said her husband would be back the fol¬ 
lowing day. Might she bring him to talk 
with me? 

“Of course,” I said. 

After another week she brought a sec¬ 
ond couple to me, and then a third. Be¬ 
fore I left Moscow I had baptized seven 
members of the dreaded NKVD. 


Ilyena Knew the Kremlin Gossip 


was a university student she had 
president of the Comsomol. 11 
loyal to the party, she believed, t f 
the pursuit of truth. But in her s* 
year there were things that began to * 
ble her and she went to see a part I 
cial. 

“You tell us,” she said, “that mi 
comfort for the masses is the goal j 
state. Yet we have nothing but n 
You tell us the Soviet exists for the 
tentment of the workers, yet the wif 
are never safe and may disappear 
out warning. These people have ' 
offended the regime. How can yot 
tend they are counterrevolution!* 
am puzzled, Comrade Secretary, 
me. I want to know.” 
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Faith in Marxism Is Shaken 
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The official evaded her question 
yena was disturbed, and the more si 
served, the graver grew her doul 
Marxism. Finally, she went to tall 
friend and was surprised to find th 
ond girl had come to the same c< 
sion. Her friend introduced her 
priest. He talked to her and loane 
many books to read, and she beci 
Christian. Still, she kept up her f 
ships with party leaders. 

“Some of them will see the falls 
the Marxian doctrine we have 
taught,” she said. “I want them tc 
someone there to help them wher 
do!” 

When I last heard she had br 
fourteen others to Christianity. 

The story of Vova is more sta. 
He was a young soldier I met near I 
grad. I had known him for several 
before he abruptly decided to tell r 
story. 
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As a schoolboy he had been a me 


of the Militant Atheist League cell 
Communist youth organization. 


he was sixteen he began to have d» 
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I could not stay, but the seed that was 
planted then has flourished. How such 
groups spread I learned from a woman 
named Ilyena. Her address had been 
given to me by her brother, one of the 
Comrades at the front. He was not a 
Christian and neither, I supposed, was 
she. He had said to me, “If you get to 
Moscow, look up Ilyena. She has plenty 
of beaux among the party big shots. She 
can tell you the gossip of the Kremlin 
before it’s taken place.” 

Ilyena was a widow, living in an apart¬ 
ment that was the most prosperous-look¬ 
ing I had seen in Russia. We sat on 
pretty, well-cushioned chairs and drank 
tea from fine French china. While she 
was in the kitchen for a moment her 
ten-year-old daughter asked me gravely 
about a Balkan army medal I had on. It 
had the shape of a Greek cross. I wore 
it simply because I found it carried a 
certain prestige value. 

“Christos,” murmured the child. 

“What do you know of Christos?” I 
asked. As I spoke Ilyena returned. Set¬ 
ting down the tea she turned to me. 

“It is so hard to know what to do in 
Russia today,” she said. “My child may 
suffer because I have made her a Chris¬ 
tian, but I have spared her the alternative 
—life in the bleak universe I knew.” 

Then she told me her story. When she 
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One of his friends, w ho worked as i 
boy in a hotel used by foreigners, br 
Vova and a group of his friends a 
ber of magazines that had been prin 
the West. Some of these containec 
cles on religion and philosophy. 

One night a friend gave Vova a b 
of papers covered with writing in 
hand. It was a rough copy of the G 
According to Saint Luke. Vova r* 
and passed it on to other Comrade: 
inside their Militant Atheists’ L 
cell, this group formed a core of 
Christians 

Just at that time the government to 
organizing new collective farms, 
and company applied for and recei 
license for a piece of land and bu 
materials. In the structure they p 
with their own hands they organiz 
underground monastery; for two 
they led a monastic life of praye 
work. The end came quickly w r he 
secret police discovered their Bible, 
and one other managed to escaj 
night, but the rest were imprisonec 

“There are other secret monaster 
Russia,” he told me. “Some time aj 
government raided and closed tv 
them, condemning the monks to jo 
15,000,000 men and women in the 
centration camps.” 

At the seventeenth convening c t 
Bolshevik Congress a resolution ^ 
passed admitting the Soviets “hav 
yet pierced the ideological front < * 
church. This show's a misundersta ^ 
of the fact that the religious ideal :] 
of the principal obstacles to the 
transformation of the country, an< 
religion and Socialism are incompal* 

Izvestia complained of the lack o 
tive atheism among even the Comsc 
workers, Red Army. Their tolerar 
religious obscurantism is unpardon 
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|Varoslavsky, chief of the Mili- 
heists’ League, admitted in his 
['ending atheism that “two thirds 
(llage and one third of the urban 
)ns believe in God.” 

(40 the MAL confessed failure, 
[^ported this. In an emergency 
; the vice-president of the League 
ll that only ten of the organiza- 
|ibs showed any vigor. Members 
jpping out, and in some villages 
were opening classes with pray- 
scandalized meeting heard that 
towns Communist party mem- 
been tried for hanging icons in 
|mes, that children in Semenov 
! caught circulating hand-written 
that in a Leningrad factory, 
were found reading the Bible 
Iiring lunch hour, 
jovert practices of religion have 
re dangerous to Christians at 
Ties than at others. There have 
fee separate periods of intensive 
i ion. Today with another “toler- 
eriod apparently coming to an 
| th the party faithful being re- 
that atheism is their duty, it 
[likely that the religious under¬ 
lies stronger than ever before. 

est sources estimated that the 
[roups (sometimes called “Christ- 
had as many members as the 
| Communist youth groups, the 
pmol.” This would mean that 
1000,000 children are secretly in- 
[g one another in Christianity, 
limates of adult believers, which 
!>m one third to four tenths of the 
[ion, would involve between 67 
millions. Perhaps half of these 
thed by the underground militants 
Lraveling priests, the wandering 
[Is and other men who smuggle 
to them. 

Underground Priest’s Story 

| ugh Vova, I met one of the “trav- 
|riests.” This priest told me that 
jmbers run to thousands and that 
55 registered priests are probably 
[merous than the men, like him- 
[bo work underground. I talked 
in the cellar storeroom of a large 
[ient house. We sat on upturned 
boxes, our gloomy corner 
by a single candle's wick. 

| old man, who had a noble, serene 
old me he had been underground 
fteen years—an “unregistered” 
vho passed as a hardware sales- 
te concealed his Mass kit among 
iples and carried his censer in his 

underground hero had wandered 
luch of Russia, administering the 
ents to villagers whose churches 
jen destroyed. As I listened to him 
|*e one of his narrow escapes a light 
i came at the door. We were joined 
iriend whom he introduced as an- 
i Orthodox priest, and who could 
have been twenty-five years old. 

|>w did you receive your training?” 
him in astonishment. 


He smiled. “A few years ago torture 
would not have made me answer that,” 
he said. “But since our secret has been 
discovered by the secret police there is no 
point in my not telling you. I am a grad¬ 
uate of the Moscow cellar seminary. It 
was destroyed when the police found it.” 

The seminary, an Orthodox theologi¬ 
cal school under Archbishop Batholo- 
mey, was run in connection with an 
unregistered church. Courses in theology 
and Scripture were actually taught in a 
cellar, to young men in the dead of night. 
Some of the graduates became traveling 
salesmen. In the towns they visited they 
made friends of young people, organiz¬ 
ing soccer teams and singing groups. 
Then when they had won the youngsters' 
confidence they taught them the truth 
about God. 

Administer Sacraments Secretly 

The secret priests continue to work in 
God's underground, hidden from the 
eyes of the MVD by a score of different 
disguises, baptizing and marrying, hear¬ 
ing confessions and giving Holy Com-, 
munion to the Orthodox believers. 

But priests are not the only men who 
work this way. In a village near Samara 
I was taken to hear a traveling singer. 
On the side of a lake a great bonfire had 
been built. Here the troubadour played 
an accordion while peasants chanted the 
choruses of his songs. As one of them 
began, my Christian friends nudged me. 
The singer seemed to be telling a simple 
love story of the old, prerevolution days. 
But I soon caught the notes of the Rus¬ 
sian Church’s Easter hymn, “Christos 
Boskrese.” An old man’s voice took it 
up and soon the whole crowd was sing¬ 
ing with him. 

Minstrels like this keep the religious 
songs alive where churches are few. 

There was no church at all in the town 
where I met Fiodr and his wife. 

“We are post-office Christians,” he 
told me. 

In towns where churches no longer ex¬ 
isted there were “post-office” Christians, 
like Fiodr and his wife. 

When Fiodr’s grandfather died reli¬ 
gious funerals had been forbidden and, 
in any case, no priest was near enough to 
conduct the services. So Fiodr’s grand¬ 
mother smuggled a message to one of the 
surviving priests in Samara asking him 
to consecrate a little earth so she might 
scatter it on her husband’s grave. That 
was the beginning. From then on, other 
things were sent to the priest—wedding 
rings and water for baptisms. 

There are not many communities 
where religion is admitted so openly. 
More often Christians guard their se¬ 
cret as carefully as do Vanya and Elka. 
But in the cold war that is keeping the 
world tense, we who are outside Russia 
must never confuse the Russian people 
with the tiny minority who are Commu¬ 
nists. I discovered there are millions who 
have kept the faith alive and millions 
more who are eager to learn of it. 

The End 
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^hy don’t you sit down and row for a while, dear, before you get all tired out?” 

l-UIX-S KIRK 

frier's for May 29, 1948 



Always use 
COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 

after you eat and before 
every date 
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COLLIER’S 


SHORT SHORT 


HAM ON CHEESE ON RYE 


BY FREDERIC SINCLAIR 



B EFORE he went to the wash¬ 
room the fat man picked up his 
change off the bar. When he 
came back, the bartender said, “You 
shouldn’t have picked up your change 
like that.” 

“It’s my change.” The fat man wasn’t 
sore. He was just challenging. 

The bartender wasn’t sore, either. He 
was just aggrieved. “They think you 
think they might have swiped it.” His 
nod took in everybody standing at the 
small bar. 

The fat man looked down the bar. 
There were six of them. Oldish men. 
They were all staring at themselves in the 
back-bar mirror. Some were tall. Some 
were short. 

“Did they tell you that?” 

“Of course not. I know, though. It’s 
just etiquette.” 

“But it’s my change. Why shouldn’t 
I pick it up? You just don’t leave dough 
laying around.” 

The bartender said, “You want an¬ 
other beer, Mister?” 

So the fat man bought another beer. 
He paid for it with a quarter. The bar¬ 
tender rang up the sale and placed fifteen 
cents on the bar in front of the fat man. 

“Say,” the fat man said, “don’t they 
ever buy a drink?” 

“Who?” 

“Them.” The fat man dipped his head 
at the other customers. “I been here an 
hour and they haven’t spent a dime yet.” 

“How do you think they got them 
beers in front of them? They’re just 
slow drinkers.” 

“Yeah,” said the fat man. 

He drank his beer. A clock ticked. 
None of the customers spoke. They 
hardly moved. They just looked in the 
mirror. The fat man bought another 
beer. The cash register hummed; the 
dime clinked in. 

After a while, the fat man said, “You 
serve food?” 

“Yeah. Ham sandwich. Cheese sand¬ 
wich. Or both.” 

“Oh.” Tile fat man gave it thought. 
“Fix me up a ham on cheese on rye.” 

The bartender eyed the fat man’s 
nickel. “Ham on cheese on rye costs 
thirty cents.” 


“Okay,” said the fat man. “And some 
mustard.” 

“Thirty-five cents.” 

“You charge for the mustard!” 

“Look, Mister,” said the bartender. 
“I don’t get mustard for free.” 

The fat man took his hat off, rubbed 
his bald head and put his hat back on. 
“Yeah,” he said. “Fix me a ham on 
cheese on rye. No mustard.” 

“No mustard!” 

“No. No mustard.” 

A customer coughed. The fat man 
looked down the bar. Everybody was 
looking in the mirror. The fat man 
picked up his nickel from the bar. He 
put the nickel in his pocket. He stared at 
the bartender. Then he went to the 
washroom again. 

When he came back the bartender was 
waiting. He held a ham on cheese on 
rye on a dish. “Thirty cents,” he said. 

The fat man said, “I’ll have another 
beer.” 

Putting the plate and sandwich on the 
back bar, the bartender refilled the fat 
man’s glass. “Forty cents,” he said. 

The fat man brought out the nickel 
and some pennies. He dropped them on 
the bar and dug for his wallet. He pulled 
out a dollar and dropped that on the 
bar, too. 

It was picked up almost immediately. 
The bartender placed sixty cents change 
on the bar in front of the fat man. Then 
he reached back and picked up the plate 
and sandwich and slid it on the bar. 

“Thank you,” said the fat man. 

“Any time,” said the bartender. He 
wiped the bar. “You just added insult 
to injury,” he said. “Picking up your 
change again like you did when you went 
to the washroom just now. A lousy 
nickel!” 

The fat man was silent. 

“It’s guys like you that gives places 
like this a bad name,” the bartender said. 
“Don’t you think they got any feelings?” 
“Who?” 

“Them.” The bartender nodded down 
the bar at the customers. The fat man 
inspected them again. They were all in 
profile. In front of each was a glass. 
The glasses had progressive rings of old 
foam. Each glass was nearly empty. 


“No,” said the fat man. “I don’t 
think they’ve got any feelings.” 

“Well, they have,” said the bartender. 
“Just like you and me,” 

“And you think they think I think 
they’d swipe my change if I left it on the 
bar when I ain’t here?” 

“It’s a fact.” 

“H’mm,” said the fat man. He took 
another bite out of one half of the sand¬ 
wich and chewed thoughtfully. 

“Flat, ain’t it, without mustard?” said 
the bartender. 

“It’s not bad,” the fat man said. “The 
beer helps.” He picked at a tooth with 
his little finger. “Got a toothpick?” he 
asked. 

“A toothpick!” said the bartender. 
“Yeah, I want to pick a tooth.” 

T HE bartender looked dubious but he 
moved down the bar and disap¬ 
peared. He returned some minutes later. 
He placed a paring knife in front of the 
fat man. “Here,” he said. 

The fat man looked at the knife. 
“What’s that for?” 

“We ain’t got no toothpicks. So 
whittle one.” The bartender indicated a 
bar ash tray with an inverted box of 
wooden matches. “Make your own.” 

“Skip it,” said the fat man. “Give me 
a glass.” 

“Of beer?” 

“No. An empty glass. I want to get 
a drink of water,” the fat man said. 

“Water!” said the bartender aghast. 
“You wanna drink water? Here!” 

The fat man pursed his lips. “I want 
a glass so I can get a glass of water and 
rinse out my mouth,” he explained. “I 
got something in my tooth.” 

The bartender shook his head and got 
a wet glass from under the bar. Then he 
took the paring knife and went into the 
kitchen. 

Holding the glass, the fat man reached 
toward his change. A customer coughed. 
The fat man took his hand off the bar. 
He pondered. He dug at a tooth with his 
tongue. Finally, he left the bar. He left 
his sixty-five cents and three pennies on 
the bar. 

When he came back, the bartender was 
just returning from the kitchen. They 


met at the bar. “Get it out?” aske 
bartender. 

The fat-man shook his head. “Gi| 
another beer,” he said. 

The bartender served him 
beer. “That’ll be ten cents.” 

The fat man gestured at the bar. 4 
it out of the change,” he said. 

The bartender looked at the 
“What change?” 

“My change.” The fat man stc 
drinking his beer and looked do\ 
the bar. There were three pennies 
That was all. 

“Hey!” said the fat man. “My cl| 
is gone. Sixty-five cents. I left it 
when I went to the washroom.” 

“You left it there?” 

“Yeah. Right there. On the| 
Now it’s gone.” 

The bartender placed both handl 
on the bar. “Lqok, Mister,” he 
“you’ve always picked up your cha 

“Yeah, but—” 

“Even a lousy nickel!” 

“Yeah, I know, but—” 

“And now you say change you le 
the bar is gone.” The bartender 1( 
forward. “What is this?” 

The fat man peered under the 
which contained the uneaten half c 
ham on cheese on rye. No chang 

“Well?” said the bartender. 

The fat man breathed hard. He S( 
for and found his wallet. “All I’v 
is a five.” His voice was tight. 

“I can change it.” 

The cash register hummed. The 
tender counted four one-dollar bill: 
ninety cents in change out on the t 
front of the fat man. 

A customer coughed. 

Another customer, the one neare: 
fat man, said, “I’ll have a beer. Giv 
friends a beer, too.” He dribbled 
cents on the bar. “Have one your 
he said to the bartender. “A short - 
He dropped another nickel on the b 

“Thanks, boys,” said the barte 
He bobbed under the bar for gl; 
“Well, whaddyaknow!” he said, 
handed something to the fat man 
you are, Mister.” 

It was a toothpick. “On the ho| 
the bartender said. 














In daily service on The Jeffersonian, popular 
all-coach streamliner between New York and St. Louis! 

A dramatic highlight in Pennsylvania Railroad’s new equip¬ 
ment program, this colorful new recreation car provides 
amusement and entertainment for all ages. A luxurious 
game and reading lounge ... a children’s playroom ... a 
sunken buffet lounge . . . miniature movie theatre—pleasure 
with variety. Be among the first to enjoy it! Reserve a seat 
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SO ROOMY AND RESTFUL — the new overnight 
coaches on The Jeffersonian. Only 44 seats to the car—and 
all reclining! You’ll like the new lighting, too—fluores¬ 
cent, 4 times brighter but easy on the eyes. New-type 
air-conditioning adds still more comfort. 



EXTRA LARGE MODERN WASHROOMS, one for women, 
one for men at the end of each coach—handsomely 
decorated—with 3 glistening washstands and 2 toilet 
annexes. 
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‘ancient bottle” 
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Ing. Now, if you consider the 
[riter Charles Dickens, 1812 to 
[hose books I am happy to say 
lead nearly all of, then it’s some- 
llse again.” 

I!” says Mabel. 

kin’ of that,” I says, “whose writ- 
Ive long formed the basis of edu- 
Jn China?” 

Mabel says, “stop inter¬ 
ns going on here?” Raphael 

[ifucius,” I says. “The one whose 
have long formed the basis of 
Ion in China. Confucius.” 

-.hat?” Mabel says. 

|st thought you'd like to know.” 
ow we know, so let Raphael fin- 
it he’s saying.” 

back and give Raphael a little 
time. I can see I got him worried, 
^ps looking at me. After a while 
to catch his breath, and Mabel 
lAin’t it wonderful what this man 
Joey? What an intellect!” 
hael gets pink in the face, he's so 
labout his intellect. 

Is, “He's not bad for an amateur, 
finds me of a guy askin' me the 
pay, ‘What is the Holy City of the 
f, Joe?’ he says.” 
flat?” Mabel says, 
nswer him right off. Benares.” 
here's that?” Sherman says, 
fiat difference?” I says, “You goin’ 

ems to me, Joey,” Mabel says, 
ou're suddenly in possession of a 
ducation, which I know for a fact 
Idn’t have up to last week.” 
en studyin’ up a little,” I says. 
I're studyin', Joey? And you 


learned all this already?” She suddenly 
looks happy. “Gee!” she says. 

Raphael says, “I don't see anything so 
remarkable about it. Anybody can 
answer questions he asks himself, es¬ 
pecially when he makes them so easy 
even he can answpr them.” 

“Oh, yeah?” I says. ‘*1 suppose you 
know how far are we from the sun.” 

“Gee, that's a tough one, all right,” 
Mabel says. “Do you know, Joey?” 

“Sure I know.” 

“Well*” Raphael says, gettin' pinker 
in the face, “everybody knows it's a long 
way to the sun. but if von think the exact 
distance is so important, with people 
starving in Europe, then you might as 
well tell us.” 

“Ninety-three million miles,” 1 says. 

“Gee!” says Mabel. 

“I can't get over it,” Sherman says. 

Mabel says. “You don't have to be so 
smart about it, neither, Sherman, a kid 
who can't even pass in Seven B and needs 
a tutor to help him, if we can afford it.” 

I'm feelin' pretty good around this 
time. “Well, well,” I says, “so the little 
genius is gettin' left back, is that it? I 
always thought Sherman is a regular 
Einstein in school.” 

“Look who’s talkin' about Einstein,” 
Sherman says, “as if you even know who 
he was.” 

“Yeah?” I says. “If you're so smart, 
what's the world's greatest cotton port?” 

“New Orleans,” he says. 

The little stinker is right. 

“We had it in geography last week,” 
he says. 

“Ha, ha,” Raphael says, “look at what 
Joe is showing off with. Stuff even a kid 
in school knows better than he does,” 

Mabel doesn't say anything. She is 
looking at me with a funny look I know 


“Look! This girl is in love with this guy, see? Only 
he don’t retaliate, ya know? Anyhow, this girl joins 
up with the ambulance corps, so’s she can be near 
the guy. I forgot to mention that the guy is drafted 
and is serving his country in the Army—in Italy, 
say—or somewheres. Well, while she’s drivin’ 
—and, incidentally, looking for 
George, which is the guy's name—she meets a doc¬ 
tor who is very bitter against the world at large, 
havin’ been tossed out of a sweet practice for hav- 
fatally operated on a lame kid—and the kid 
later died. So, by the time she locates George, 
she’s sort of gone on the doctor—only she ain’t 
—only sorry for him, like. THEN there’s a big 
scene where she is sent out to pick up a wounded 
soldier—AND WHO D’YA THINK IT IS?” 


JOHN HUGE 


from way back. It’s the way a cat looks 
at a canary, only more friendly. It don’t 
give me a friendly feeling. 

“Joey,” she says, “that gives me a 
wonderful idea.” 

“Now wait a minute,” I says. 

“If you know all about what Sherman 
is learning in school, like what's the big¬ 
gest cotton port New Orleans, then you 
can help him with his homework and we 
don't have to pay for a tutor.” 

Right from the beginning, I know it's 
a losing fight. I tell her I’m too busy. 
She don't believe me. I tell her 1 ain’t 
feelin' up to it. She gives me an aspirin. 

“How about Raphael helpin’ Sher¬ 
man?” I says. 

“Joey!” she says. She’s shocked. “I 
couldn't ask Raphael to do a thing like 
that! Anyway, Raphael and 1 got a date 
to go someplace tonight, so you can start 
right in.” 

“Aw, now, Mabel,” I says. 

She pulls me over to one side and 
whispers, “You don't want Raphael to 
think you don’t know enough to teach a 
kid in Seven B, do you? Go ahead.” 

What can I do? It’s only round two, 
and I'm on the ropes. Mabel and Raphael 
put on their things and go out. I start in 
teaching Sherman. 

It ain’t easy. I’m a long time out of 
Seven B and anyways it wasn't one of my 
good years. The only way I can even 
keep up with Sherman is to rent a set of 
schoolbooks from a kid lives next door 
to me who is also in Seven B. The kid 
soaks me two bits a night rent, A shmoe 
and his dough are soon parted. 

That ain’t the worse part of it. Every 
night I’m at Mabel’s house with Sher¬ 
man, and Mabel is out someplace with 
Raphael Pottley every night. My head 
is busting from thinking so much about 
Sherman's homework. And my heart 
ain’t in much better shape. 

This goes on for two weeks, and it's 
got me down. I’m losin’ weight. I’m 
losin’ my girl. Finally, I can see there's 
only one way left. I throw myself on 
her mercy. 

T HIS one night, I'm workin' late at her 
house after Sherman’s in bed, on a 
composition he needs for English. About 
eleven o’clock I hear Mabel come in and 
say good night to Raphael at the door. 
When she walks in the parlor it makes 
me feel sad. She looks as pretty as a 
cherry sundae, with the red hair and 
all. 

“Hello, baby,” I says. 

“Hello, Joey,” she says. 

There’s a pause. I says, “It don't feel 
like old times. Does it, baby?” 

She gets a gentle look on her face. 
“Gee, you look terrible, Joey, like what 
the cat dragged in.” 

“I feel terrible,” l says. “I miss you.” 
“Gee, Joey,” she says, “I don’t want to 
be mean to you, or nothin’.” 

“How do you think I feel?” I says. 
“The girl I been goin' with for seven 
years suddenly starts goin' out with an¬ 
other guy.” 

“Eight years,” she says. 

“Okay, eight years,” I says, “only 
where do you go every night while I’m 
writin’ compositions for English?” 

“Where do we go?” she says. “To 
quiz programs. Where do you think?” 

“Quiz programs?” I says. “On the 
radio?” 

“Where else?” she says. “As soon as 
I can get Raphael picked for a con¬ 
testant, we're gonna make a lot of money. 
Gee, what a brain on that guy!” 

“You mean you and him are gonna 
make money together,” 1 says, “like a 
couple?” 

“Well,” she says, “he ain't said nothin' 
yet, but a girl can tell.” 

It's worse than I thought. I says, “How 
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about you and me, baby? You gotta 
give me a chance.” 

‘‘You had eight years,” she says. I 
got no answer for that one. It’s a crisis. 
But I can see from her expression she’s 
thinkin’. It gives nie hope. 

“Joey,” she says, very thoughtful, “I 
bet you hafta know a lot of things to 
teach Sherman, don’t you?” 

“Sure,” I says. “I’m no dope, if that's 
what you mean.” 

She thinks some more. Suddenly she 
gets a bright look on her face. I hold my 
breath. 

“A battle of the brains,” she says. “For 
a de luxe refrigerator and me in the 
bargain!” 

“What?” 

“1 made up my mind,” she says. She 
smiles at me. “You can come to the quiz 
shows also, Joey.” 

“Thanks,” I says, “only what did you 
say about—” 

“I’ll get you and Raphael both on a 
quiz show, see, and whoever wins the 
intellectual battle of wits wins my hand 
in matrimony also. What do you say?” 

“Matrimony?” I says. It’s goin’ too 
fast. 

She gives me a look as hard as a two- 
dav old bagel. 

“Nobody is forcing you,” she says. 

You see how she works it? Nobody 
is forcing me, but no matter which way 
I turn I’m as dead as a strip act in a 
nudist camp. If I win, I Jose, and not 
vice versa, neither. You gotta hand it to 
the women. If you don't, they take it, 
anyways. 



M ABEL and me and Raphael start 
goin’ to quiz programs every night. 
I feel like a pig goin’ to the slaughter¬ 
house. Raphael is happy about the whole 
thing. Every night we’re at a different 
program. Every night Raphael keeps 
score on how he would do, if they would 
only pick him. After two weeks he 
figures he woulda won a trip to Holly¬ 
wood, twenty pairs of nylon stockings, a 
thousand, seven hundred and eighty- 
three dollars in cash and two free 
weddings. I just sit there and sweat. 
Thirty-two dollars I woulda W'on alto¬ 
gether on a baseball question, and I 
woulda give that back on the sixty-four- 
dollar one. 


Then one night, as sure as death 
taxes, we’re siltin’ at a program the 
“You Better Be Right—Or Else!” 
fore I even know' what’s happenin’, 
with a big smile and wavy hair c 
over to where we’re sittin’, points I 
and Raphael, and I’m sittin’ on the 
with the lights shinin’ in my 
Raphael is on one side of me. Ma 
on the other side. She ain’t a conte 
but she’s more excited than anyh 

She whispers to me, “This is th ! 
moment, Joey. Confidentially, 
rootin’ lor you.” 

This shoulda made me feel goo< 
cept 1 don’t feel nothin’. A guy c 
over and asks me my name. I can h 
remember what it is. 

“You’re not nervous, are you, 
Sparton?” the radio guy says. “Ha 

“Ha, ha,” 1 says. 

“Ha, ha,” he says, and w'alks ; 
It’s a jolly-type program. Everybc 
laughin’. Except me. The program s 
It’s the beginnin’ of the end. 

I only got a foggy memory of 
happens that night on the stage, 
member most of the time the masl 
ceremonies is laughin' his head of 
the people in the audience are screa 
1 sit there thinkiiT that any minut 
gonna make a dope outta myself 
coast to coast, including Canada, 
lose my girl into the bargain. 

I sneak a look at Raphael. He 
a funny green look on his face. Th( 
minute the master of ceremonies ; 
to him, and Raphael walks up 
microphone. 

“Ha, ha,” the master of cererr 
says. “Here is your question, Mr. Pc 
Who fiddled while Rome burned?” 

This sounds like an easy om 
Raphael, w'ho is a music spec 
Everybody w'aits. Raphael don’ 
nothin’. He just looks a little gn 


“Ten seconds, Mr. Pottley,” the fetal 


says. “Tell me, do you get down on 
knee when you row a boat? Ha, h 
I look at Raphael. His eyes are pc 
out. He’s shakin’ all over. He 
green as a lime. The genius can’t 
his mouth from stage fright! 

A buzzer buzzes. The M.C says, 
answer is Nero! You weren’t right 
Pottley. And now—Or Else!’ 
Everybody starts screamin’. ] 
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In September, 1914, only one horse went to the post in the Bel¬ 
mont Park Autumn Weight-for-Age Race, yet he had to do the 
course twice to collect the purse. Of the three entries, Virile, 
Spearhead and Roamer, the first two were scratched. By the rules, 
Roamer had to be mounted under his correct weight and with 
the colors and his number displayed, fully saddled, gallop 
around the course to collect the purse, Roamer's jockey, Butwell, 
took him around the track—only to be ordered around again. 
Butwell had gone around the wrong way—counterclockwise on 
the (at that time) clockwise Belmont Track—and had to go around 
the right way to collect the purse. 

—Lewis P. Towns, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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look. I hear the M.C. tellin’ 

1 he is supposed to be a railroad 
rryin' the mail, and he’s got to 
ugh a storm. They turn a shower 
and shove a piece of coal in 
uth. Then they tell him to sing, 
ones. The place is in an uproar, 
k^body hits Raphael on the head 
llers, “Low bridge!” The people 
They light a fire under him and 
‘Hotbox!” The people scream, 
da je are only two serious people in 
ti iole place. Mabel is one. She 
i What a humiliation, honest!” I’m 
^#er one. I’m next. 

M.C. says, “Thank you for being a 
trcflort, Mr. Pottley.” He gives him 
razor blade that the sponsor is 
and Raphael goes off the stage, 
tg wet and staggering. It’s the last 
of him. 

next thing I know I’m up at the 
»hone, opposite this guy who is 
i’ at me with his big teeth. “Well, 
lr. Sparton,” he says. “I’m afraid 
£ot a tough one for you.” 
mderful,” I says. 
iu Better Be Right ... Or Else!” he 

I people laugh like crazy. I just 

! here. It’s the finish, 
right,” the M.C. says, “here it is. 
is the Holy City of the Hindus? 
A a tough one, all right. What is 
lily City of . . .” 

Je Holy City of the Hindus?” I says. 
3 a funny stranglin’ feeling, like I 
J^reathe. “Is that what you said? 
Hi minute! Hold it!” I’m thinking 
<‘d I can’t see straight. The Holy 
t f the Hindus. It’s right out of my 
2 book! “Benares!” I holler, 
n res! The Holy City of the Hindus! 
ti Mabel! I win!” 

lit a wonderful feeling! In front 
t million people, I get the correct 
vr. The next minute something hits 
h the face. A custard pie. A guy 
1«,I up and pours a pail of cold water 
eJny head. Another guy kicks me in 
.nts. 

-y! ’ I says. “What goes on here? 
the right answer!” 


)u*re correct, Mr. Sparton,” the 


says, “but you pronounced it 
of Ha, ha! Here is your five dollars, 
lea fine sport.” 

haulin’ off to let this joker have 
1,1 ght where he’s grinnin’, but Mabel 
ts up and takes me by the arm and 
} c me off the stage. Even dripping 
r 11 feel good. Coast to coast. I’m 
f Benares. 

1 s only the beginning, Joey,” Mabel 
#1 “We’re gonna make a fortune as 


soon as you learn how to pronounce 
things right.” 

“I made five bucks, didn’t I?” I says. 
She looks shy and gets red in the face. 
“That ain’t all,” she says. 

In the excitement, I forgot about the 
rest. 

“Congratulations, Joey,” she says. 
“We’re engaged to be married.” 

I can’t think of nothin’ appropriate to 
say for the occasion. I take her home 
and say good night. She tells me to sleep 
good so I’ll be ready for the next quiz 
program. I tell her I hope she sleeps 
good, also. I don’t sleep at all that night. 

I GUESS I would be a married man to¬ 
day, and still goin’ to quiz shows, if I 
was depending on knowledge exclusively. 
The next night, when I walk into Mabel’s, 
I can’t see no way out. I’m sewed up like 
a patch quilt. 

“Well,” I says, “what’s the program to¬ 
night?” 

“The program,” she says, “is no pro¬ 
gram.” She don’t look like a blushing 
bride, but her face is pink. 

“Is something wrong?” I says. “Ain’t 
we goin’ to another quiz show?” 

“No,” she says. “Joey, I hate to say 
this, after practically promisin’ to join 
the winner in happy matrimony, but 
you’re gonna have to smarten up a little 
if you want to marry me eventually.” 

“Eventually?” I says. It’s a pretty 
word. 

“Eventually means later on, Joey,” she 
says. 

“I know,” I says. 

“I was never so humiliated in my 
whole life,” she says. “That means 
ashamed, Joey.” 

“I know,” I says. 

“You know, you know!” she hollers. 
“With what you know, intellectual gen¬ 
ius, Sherman only got left back in school, 
with your composition!” 

“Oh,” I says. 

“A composition!” she says. “ ‘Why 
the Brooklyn Dodgers Will Win the 
World Series for 1948.’” 

“What’s the matter with that?” I says. 
“It’s the truth, ain’t it?” 

She looks at me a long time. Finally 
she says, “Joey, you’re still a nice guy, 
and I like you. But when Sherman said 
that about you being a dope, I’m sorry I 
even corrected him. Honest.” 

Still, it’s like Shakespeare and Mabel 
says. All is well that ends well. With 
knowledge, I’m in trouble and married, 
practically. Without it. I’m single and 
happy. Right? So what’s the odds on 
knowledge? You see what I mean? 

The End 
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groups by the hundreds of thousands, accord¬ 
ing to official nationwide registration figures, 
as well as by the fact that more people want 
Chevrolets than any other make of car, accord¬ 
ing to seven independent nationwide surveys. 
And you know it even more positively when 
you hear people saying that only Chevrolet 


gives them Big-Car styling, Big-Car riding- 
ease, Big-Car road-action and reliability— 
while saving them money on every item of 
purchase price, operation and upkeep. But after 
all, your own tests are best, and you^l be abso¬ 
lutely convinced that Chevrolet gives more 
value when you see and drive it yourself! 


To look at the lines and contours, the 
sparkling new color combinations, the 
handsome upholstery and appointments 
of this new Chevrolet is to be certain it 
gives more value. It brings you the Big- 
Car beauty and luxury of Body by Fisher 
coachcraft at its finest—found only on 
Chevrolet and more expensive cars. 


To ride in this car is to fine 
appreciation of its value incr 
with each passing mile. Tha 
cause Chevrolet gives the B 
comfort and road-steadiness 
Unitized Knee-Action G 
Ride; and this, too, is exdi 
Chevrolet and higher-pricet 


YOU don’t have to think twice to understand 
why more people drive Chevrolets than any other 
make of car. The reason is value —value so out¬ 
standing that Chevrolet is famous everywhere 
for giving BIG-CAR QUALITY AT LOWEST 
COST! You know that by the very fact that 
Chevrolet owners outnumber other owner- 








Best of all, you get Big-Car perform¬ 
ance and dependability—with econ¬ 
omy car savings in operation and up¬ 
keep-thanks to Chevrolet’s worlds 
champion Valve-in-Head engine. This 
power plant embodies the same 
famous Valve-in-Head principle found 
elsewhere only in costlier cars. 



You and your family will ride in 
Big-Car safety, too; for Chevrolet 
brings you Unisteel body-construc¬ 
tion, the Knee-Action Ride and 
Positive-Action Hydraulic Brakes 
—a combination of safety factors 
that is exclusive to Chevrolet and 
higher-priced cars. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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private 
t autos 


Here is a Hartford policy that everybody can afford and everybody 
needs, and it costs only $5.00 a year. Men, women, boys and girls 
— anyone* between the ages of 5 and 70 can have this protection. 
It covers doctors’, hospital, nurses’ bills and other medical expenses 
resulting from injuries, up to $500, and it pays up to $1,000 for loss 
of life, sight or limbs. The policy even covers you if you are walking 
and are struck by any vehicle. Covers travel in your car, other 
passenger autos, airline planes, trains, busses—all public conveyances. 

Sec your Hartford agent or your broker today and buy one of 
these policies for every member of your family. Or write the 
Hartford Accident and Idemuity Company if you want a sample of 
the Hartford’s Travel Accident Policy. 

'(This policy is not available to chauffeurs , mechanics 
and other professional drivers and auto repairmen ) 




TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 

Hint to homemakers to-be: Get a Hartford 
"Wedding Presents Policy” the minute the 
first gift arrives. Covers fire, theft and 
other hazards. This policy will relieve you 
of a lot of worry. 


ALL ROADS LEAD TO GOOD FRIENDS 

It gives you a feeling of security to know that 
wherever you go—you’ll find friendly Hartford 
agents ready to serve you. They are in the 
business of helping people out of trouble. 



HARTFORD 

HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 

Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


RICH GIRL, POOR MAN 

Continued from page 19 
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is intelligent, and not to rock on his heels 
would be very greatly to his discredit. 
Tell me more.” 

“Wc sang while he worked on my car.” 

“This,” said Tio Tomas dryly, “is un¬ 
doubtedly the grand passion that is said 
to come once to every man and woman, 
which is nonsense. He cannot afford you 
and if he has the proper masculine pride 
he will not admit it while his mother lives 
and the expense of her care keeps pace 
with his income. So you will sec him 
only on the infrequent occasions when 
you bring your car to him to be serviced. 
1 will, however, investigate him briefly on 
Monday and if he impresses me I will 
consider the case further.” 


O N MONDAY morning Tio Tomds 
drove his car into Follansbee’s shop 
and told Jud Kirk to tune it. Jud asked 
him to move over; then he got behind the 
wheel and drove the car around several 
blocks and returned to the shop. “I can¬ 
not feel, see or hear anything to indi¬ 
cate that it requires tuning, sir,” he said. 
“Sometime, when you have a real job to 
be done I’ll be pleased to skin you to 
death, but unfortunately this is Monday 
and every Monday I start the week 
with a firm resolve to be honest.” He 
took a swift look at the license in its 
leather case strapped to the steering 
column and added, “Thank you, Mr. 
Graydon.” 

Tio Tomas telephoned Chloe Mae 
and in Spanish informed her that 
Judson C. Kirk would do; that she 
could live fifty years with him and 
never get a fight out of him, although 
all the while he would be manhan¬ 
dling her and making her like it. “I’ll 
investigate his background,” he con¬ 
cluded, “and if it stands up I’ll hob¬ 
ble him for you.” 

“1 can supply it, Tio Tomas. Be¬ 
fore we parted on Saturday he had his 
mother telephone me and invite me 
to dinner. It's a marvel I wasn’t killed 
in the rush to get there. While Jud was 
cooking dinner his mother told me all 
about the Kirk family. When Jud was 
twelve years old his father, a naval officer, 
took a submarine down and never came 
up, so Mrs. Kirk returned to her premar¬ 
riage job teaching English in junior col¬ 
lege. Jud took up some of the slack in the 
income by carrying two newspaper routes 
for fifty dollars a month. Somehow he 
managed to study electrical engineering 
at Stanford, but when he left, in 1938, 
there weren't many jobs, so he applied 
for flight training in the Marine Corps. 
This, apparently, was the only fun he 
ever had. After he got his wings he put 
in a year of active service with the regu¬ 
lar establishment, and returned to civil 
life just as his mother's health failed. Of 
course he couldn't leave her for a distant 
job and he couldn't afford to miss any 
paydays, so they came down here and 
he went to work for Jim Follansbee. His 
mother is lovely and I think she liked me. 
She told me Jud has never had a girl. 
Isn't that beautiful?” 

“It’s horrible, but understandable. He 
probably had a well-deserved reputation 
for being as poor as a peon. Well, you 
concentrate on getting invited there a 
few more times while I’m setting my 
trap.” 

“Trap?” 

“I'll tell you about it when it's been 
sprung and I look inside for the victim,” 
Tio Tomas promised. . . . 

A month passed, during wffiich no in¬ 
vitations to Jud’s house were forthcom¬ 
ing. However, Jud telephoned her at the 
bank to say that his mother was confined 
to bed, which was why Chloe Mae had 
not been asked to come over. 

A week later Mr. Howlett, the cashier, 
brought Judson C. Kirk to the note tell¬ 


er’s window and introduced him U 
Mac. “I think I know Mr. Kirli 
said. “You fixed my car once, 
you?” 

“Your face seems vaguely fai 
Jud admitted, smiling. 

Mr. Howlett said gallantly, ‘ 
hardly a compliment to Miss G 
Young men usually retain a ver 
picture of her.” Then to Chloe 
“Mr. Pugslcy has authorized ai 
credit of twenty-five hundred do 
Mr. Kirk, at six per cent.” 

Chloe Mae filled in a note forr 
son C. Kirk signed it and Mr. F 
initialed it, then glanced at the wal 
“Three o'clock. My business da; 
career—are now over. Goodb) 
Coltrane, and good luck to you. 
luck to you also, Mr. Kirk. You' 
it if you meet the monthly amort 
payments on that note. Slip up oi 
and you'll discover the P in Pug 
different from the P in philanthi 
He shook hands and left them. 

“Fired?” Jud queried. 

“Resigned. He's marrying a lad 
millions.” 

“I trust she’s charming?” I 
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WHEN IS A WOLF »CKii 

1®,Sc ton 


If he's handsome, debonair, 

With lazy smile and knowing sic 
The chance is 

Girls respond io his glances. | 


r fune 


But if he's rather unattractive 
When he's amorously active, Hronfc 
He's apt 

To be called "wolf" and slapped. I 


—Dorothy B. Griswc, 


“She's twelve years his senior, ar 
a mustache.” 

“I guess that’s the hardest way t< 
money—marry it.” 

“Maybe he needs a sense of sec 
And she is taking him to Florida, 
she plans to buy a motor cruisei 
spend long idyllic days with him 
fishing. But poor Mr. Howlett get 
sick at sight of a high tide.” 

“A man who marries for mone 
serves little miseries.” 

“Don’t you suppose it's possible 
Kirk, for a man to love a woman d 
her wealth? If you loved a girl w ho v 
too awful to look at, or unintcll 
would you refuse to propose tc 
merely because she had money?” 

“I would. Love, in time, can di< 
be decently interred, but loss of se 
spect and independence will ride a 
all his days. I'd be expected to 
drone. And no matter how f chan 
such a girl might be I'd always reme 
she held the whip hand over me ar 
a moment of anger, might remind r 
my dependence upon her bounty.” 

“Why, Mr. Kirk, I had no susp 
you were so narrow-minded. You' 
nalize the poor girl because of her wt 
Suppose she was willing to give 
charity, and accept whatever liveli 
you had to offer her?” 

“I wouldn't know, because I'd l 
get around to asking her.” 

“1 hope you develop into a crust; 
bachelor.” 

“I know you’ll never develop ir 
crusty old spinster.” 

“I don't know% Mr. Kirk. All the 
I meet here seem to be fuddy-dudd 
ancient and married.” She sighed. 

He grinned, and Chloe Mae had ai 
pulse to leap through the window 
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him, “Your latest fuddy-duddy 
See to invite you to a movie oc- 
y, just to indulge a yearning to 
r hand—” He laid his hand be- 
it was impregnated with graph- 
t what self-respecting girl would 
itt like that?” 

a super-fuddy-duddy would for- 
it’s dark in movie houses.” 
e way,” he smiled, “I am now in 
for myself. This bank took over 
ess of a fine auto-repair shop on 
Avenue near Lime Street. Busy 
ideal for a gas station; shop only 
rs old and equipment in pretty 
ape. I will be pleased to give 
rservice.” He turned to go. 
•'ll be seeing you once a month.” 
can mail your check.” 
w, but every little while—say 
nth, I like to give myself a pres- 
e winked. 

the bank closed Chloe Mae went 
e office of Tio Tomas. “Have you 
trap?” she asked, 
ve, said Tio Tomas. “The bank 
lose in on a man who owned a 
top, so—” 

you high-pressured this little 
Judson C. Kirk. He takes over 
ength of his invisible assets of 
industry and willingness to ac- 
sponsibility. You told Mr. Pugs- 
d should have some working 
” Her eyes shone. “Thank you, 
mds.” 

n C. Kirk was now securely hob- 
the bank of Santa Ana by debt 
a business of his own to fight for. 

,T night Jud’s mother passed 
y. Chloe Mae sent flowers and 
only person, except Jud, to at- 
ie funeral, for the Kirks were 
rs in the city. As the two left the 
y on foot Jud took Chloe Mae's 
nd said gently, “You're a working 
ou shouldn't have sent that expen- 
rwer pall.” 

flowers were from my garden.” 
was a silence. 

you know John H. Graydon?” 
s, he’s the general counsel for the 
aal Bank and chairman of the 
He met you once and liked your 
f doing business, so when this fore- 
e bobbed up it occurred to him you 
lust the man to take it over.” 

wonderful bargain, and the 
pledge that I was headed up the road 
Mother’s last hours happy.” 
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Jud dismissed the limousine furnished 
by the mortician and rode home with 
Chloe Mae in her jalopy. After dropping 
him off she hurried away, her eyes brim¬ 
ming with tears at the thought of Jud 
cooking his lonely meal that night. 

That was on Thursday. On Sunday 
morning the Japanese bombed the 
United States Fleet at Pearl Harbor and 
half an hour after the first bulletin came 
over the radio Tio Tomas called on 
Chloe Mae. He said nothing—just 
opened his arms to her and held her 
while she emptied her full heart.* There 
was no need for words. Jud Kirk, who 
had never had time for play, would now 
have no time for love. All their schem¬ 
ing had come to naught. 

On Monday a For Sale banner ap¬ 
peared over the front of Jud’s shop. On 
Friday, Jud appeared in John H. Gray- 
don's office, handed the latter his last 
will and testament and a sealed envelope, 
bearing the notation: To be sent in the 
event of my death; the envelope was 
addressed to Miss Chloe Mae Coltrane. 
Jud explained to Tio Tomas that he had 
already received his warning order from 
the Marine Corps. He had to designate 
a person to be notified in the event of his 
death or injury, and he asked if Tio To¬ 
mas would act as his next of kin. If the 
bad news were to come, would Tio To¬ 
mas be good enough to break it gently 
to Miss Coltrane? 

Jud was amazed when Tio Tomas at 
parting, embraced him, kissed him on 
each cheek and murmured: “Vaya usted 
con Dios * 9 

On Saturday morning Jud appeared 
before Chloe Mae's window in uniform. 
“I'm taking off at ten o’clock tonight for 
Miami—where I'll take a refresher 
course in flying—and I was wondering if 
you’d care to drive me in, dine with me 
and see me off.” 

“Pick you up at your house at four,” 
Chloe Mae promised—and did. Jud had 
paid his December rent, the landlord 
had bought the furniture and all Jud had 
to do was lock the door and mail the key 
to the landlord. 

Chloe Mae suggested a quiet, out-of- 
the-way restaurant; she hoped Jud would 
avail himself of this last opportunity to 
break down and tell her how he felt 
about her. But when they arrived at the 
airport he was still shrouded in the gloom 
that had enveloped him since they had 
left Santa Ana. Chloe Mae was very close 
to tears of frustration while she waited in 
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Today, faucets marked "Hot” never run cold—if your modern, automatic 
water heater is equipped with “Robertshaw” or “Grayson” automatic 
controls. These controls on your gas or electric water heater, on your gas 
range, space heater or automatic laundry machine are your assurance of 
dependable, automatic operation. Look for them, just as industry looks 
for “Fulton Sylphon” as a mark of quality in industrial controls for 
temperature and pressure. All are trademarks of Robertshaw-Fulton 
Controls Company. 



EVERYTHING'S UNDER CONTROL on 

gas or electric ranges with "Robert- 
shaw" thermostats to control oven tem¬ 
perature and "Grayson” time controls 
to turn gas ovens on and off, automat¬ 
ically. They mean new freedom from 
the kitchen .. . finest baking and roast¬ 
ing results. Look for them. 



EVERYTHING'S UNDER CONTROL if 

the heating, ventilating and air condi¬ 
tioning system is equipped with 
"Robertshaw” or "Fulton Sylphon” 
automatic controls. They assure com¬ 
fortable room temperatures... no 
overheating or overcooling ... no 
waste... no bother. Look for them. 


In home and industry, EVERYTHING'S UNDER CONTROL 

P ^etfstuuu-’Fuifonj 

CONTROLS " COMPANY 
Youngwood, Pennsylvania 

FULTON SYLPHON DIVISION, KNOXVILLE. TENNESSEE 
GRAYSON CONTROLS DIVISION. LYNWOOD. CALIFORNIA 
BRIDGEPORT THERMOSTAT DIVISION. BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
AMERICAN THERMOMETER DIVISION, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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The 

Truth About 
Dandruff 

...Itchy Scalp 
...Falling Hair 

WARNING! Watch out for 

dandruff, itchy scalp, falling hair 
— warning signals that your 
scalp needs attention. JERIS has 
a special ingredient that stimu¬ 
lates the scalp. Use JERIS and 
you really get ot the root of the 
trouble. 



ROUTS LOOSE 
DANDRUFF INSTANTLY! 


JERIS has '"double-action”. Its anti¬ 
septic ingredients kill the dandruff 
bacillus*, rout loose, unsightly 
dandruff instantly. Jeris also has a 
special ingredient that stimulates 
blood flow, gets at the very root 
of the trouble. For a healthy scalp 
and handsome hair, use Jeris every 
day. At drug counters everywhere. 
Request it at your barber's, too! 

*( Pityrosporum ot ale), which many author(ties 
recognize as the cause ol infectious dandruff. 


JERIS 

Antiseptic 

HAIR TONIC 

5T RESULTS .. • 

fcntisep»i< Hair Tonic every doy. 

CREAM Oil 0,her d ° y ’ 
sta |p briskly every doy. 


IPANY, 805 E. 140th ST., N.' 


PIN BALL 




the car for Jud to pick up his ticket and 
check his baggage. The plane would not 
take off for twenty minutes, so he re¬ 
joined her and she drove over into the 
parking area and turned off the lights. 

And then Jud said, “Would you mind 
kissing me goodby?” 

“So you want something to remember 
me by?” Her voice was a whisper. 

“No, I don’t need that. I love you and 
am never going to love anybody else. I 
fell in love with you that morning you 
came to the shop . . 

“Jud—” she reached up and caressed 
his hair, his cheek. 

He found her hand and her fingers 
moved over the calluses on his palm. 
“In the circumstances—taking off for a 
war that may-last years and from which 
I stand a good chance of not coming 
back—I thought it might be kindest not 
to tell you. In a weak moment I might 
be selfish and ask you to wait for me... 

Chloe Mae caught her breath and 
pulled his head down‘to hers. “Oh, my 
dear prim, precious darling. Kiss me . . . 
hold me. We don't have to be engaged. 
And if when you come back you don't 
want to marry me, just telephone and say 
so; such things happen. There won’t be 
any tears, I promise. Now hold me, dar¬ 
ling, hold me. . . 

O NE day in June, 1945, the bad news 
came. Jud had been shot down in 
flames at sea and was presumed lost. The 
following Sunday Tio Tomas brought 
Jud’s will and the letter over to Chloe 
Mae; Jud had made her his sole heir and 
what with his insurance, and his account 
at the bank, it amounted to quite a lot of 
money. In the letter he told her of his 
love and said that since she would one 
day marry he hoped she would keep 
the money in a personal account, and 
use it in the event of any personal emer¬ 
gency. 

He concluded with a line that caused 
Tio Tomas to clear his throat noisily and 
nod a hasty goodby. / loved you, Chloe. 
It would take me a lifetime to prove to 
you how much. Now , it seems , / won't 
have the chance. Please realize that 
knowing you was the finest thing that 
ever happened to me. Goodby, darling, 
and may God bless you . . . 

A week after V-J Day Chloe Mae read 
in the paper that Jud had been found in 
a POW camp on Honshu. A Japanese 
submarine had picked him up off Oki¬ 
nawa as he floated around in his one- 
man life raft. 

For Chloe Mae, the days that followed 
were filled with a bursting sweetness, an 
ecstatic impatience that seemed almost to 
tear her very heart out. 

Then Jud wrote her from the naval 
hospital in Honolulu; he said nothing 
about any injuries and his letter was 


brief and stiff. Chloe Mac sensed that 
she had lost him long before the night 
he called up from the naval hospital at 
Marc Island Navy Yard. There was no 
joy in his voice. 

“Hello, Chloe Mac,” lie said soberly. 
“I made it, after all.” 

“Jud! Are you—arc you all right?” 

“Well, I'm all in one piece but some 
of the pieces aren't standard any more.” 
And then, in a rush to get the dreadful 
job over, he said, “I’ve decided to leave 
Cupid in escrow'.” 

Chloe Mac was too shocked to speak. 

“It—it would be an outrage to permit 
a girl like you to be tied to a guy who 
will always evoke pity and disgust.” 

“That sounds honest,” said Chloe Mae 
after a moment, “and I can understand 
it. Thank you, Jud, for sparing me the 
sad task of jilting you. You're much too 
fine a man to marry a wife with one and 
three-quarter legs.” 

“What?" 

“Ran through a red light, and a truck 
hit me. I’ve resigned from the bank— 
mine was mostly a stand-up job, you 
know. Goodby, darling. I wish you all 
the happiness you deserve. I'll never 
know' and never love a finer man.” And 
she hung up. “Go noble.on me, will you,” 
she murmured to the telephone receiver. 
“Now figure that one out.” 

Jud took his time figuring it out—all 
of five minutes, before he was back on 
the line again. “Listen,” he said, his 



throat tight with emotion, “I’ll be re¬ 
tired for disability presently. I’m coming 
down to see you. You have the right of 
inspection and rejection—and while I 
look awful to myself I might not look so 
awful to you. My income will support 
us both. When my retirement orders 
come I'll hitch a ride to E! Toro Field 
and you hire a car with a driver and meet 
me there. I'll phone the hour of my ar¬ 
rival. Listen, just in case, come armed 
with a blood test. I’ll have one too, and 
if it's a go—” 

“If it’s a go I’ll attend to the details,” 
Chloe Mae promised. . . . 

She met him at El Toro Field and 
watched him limp painfully out to the 
car, open it and thrust his right hand in. 
It had been burned from finger tips to 
mid-forearm and was mottled and red. 
The fingers were smaller than they 
should have been; the hand looked spi¬ 
dery. The right side of his face had 
been burned from below the ear to the 
corner of his lip. Chloe May spoke no 
word to him but pinched his scarred 
cheek and smiled. “It will bleach out, 
and a good plastic surgeon can do win¬ 
ders,” she said—“although I doubt if he 
can reseed your silly mug to whiskers. 
You’ve . been brooding over being 
burned, haven’t you? There’s been room 
for nothing else in your mind. Well, get 
it into your head that I am not interested 
in your exhibits A, B and C. I fell in 


love with a man and he’s lntacj 
in, boob, and kiss me.” 

The chauffeur parked in froil 
county courthouse and brought 
riage-lieense clerk down to the ca 
he had issued the license, they w] 
ried by a roly-poly little priest m 
thcr Monteverdc. Chloe Mac 
ring—her grandmother’s. 

A S THEY left the courthouse, J 
.“Do you recall sounding o| 
once about not marrying a girl 
lions, no matter how much yc 
her? In fact, you wouldn’t even a| 
“Yes, I remember that.” 

“Well, you’ve been trapped lik| 
old coyote. I own the Coltranc 
and sixty-eight per cent of the 
Bank and ninety-six thousand 
the Santa Ana Valiev—mostly 
only ten thousand in citrus. M| 
grandfather married a Spanish 
1841, so if I’m guilty of being 1 
Queen it's his fault.” 

Jud shook his head incredl 
“You made that repair-shop bargl 
sible for me?” 

“Yes, and when you had tc 1 
bought your equity. You see, Judl 
love a man you want to make him) 
Love is service. You and I are _ 
be married again tonight in the all 
chapel down on the Castro gr^ 
there’ll be a wedding supper to 
wedding suppers. Tio Tomds \v| 
the bride away and at the supper 
toastmaster and will read your v] 
that letter that wasn’t to be open [ 
ing your lifetime. You must realij 
ling, that I, too, want people tc 
you married me for love, not mor 
“I never suspected—” 

“Of course you didn’t. You nel 
your head out from under a true) 
car long enough to listen to local! 
fortunately, the morning I met yol 
driving my gardener's old jalo{| 
cause my own car was laid up. 
combined with the fact that I wo;| 
a bank—when you control a bail 
ought to learn something about it! 
vinced you I was a working girl.” 

Jud reached over, drew the autj 
from her and gave both her calve| 
sounding slap. 

“Oh, that,” Chloe Mae said <1 
“That about my accident was an oi] 
out lie. You were going to go nc 
me, and in order not to lose you I 
outnoble you. All I had to do was | 
to man’s noblest quality—the pre 
instinct.” 

After thinking this over aboi| 
minutes, Jud said, “I’m an ape.’ 

Chloe Mae’s hand slid into hi] 
calluses were gone. “It’s all right,] 
she said—“because you’re my ap 
The End 
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is always 
near in 

Qj$ n ada 


A million square miles of 
vacation country invite you 
to travel, play... or just sit 
in the sun! 


Long summer days ... in o friendly land of lakes and woods where you will feel thoroughly ot home. 



Merrily yau rail along through ancient valleys, explore 
Notional Porks, visit hospitoble cities. 


Are you due for something special in vacations this year? Then 
come to Canada, where there are so many new things to see, so many 
interesting things to do. You can settle down to a swim-suit existence 
at some friendly summer colony. Or go roaming by car in easy stages 
seeing some of the loveliest scenery in the world. Cruise mirror-calm 
waterways, see the sights of Canadian cities, visit friends and relatives. 
Take advantage of the big Canadian plus :—your dollar buys more vaca¬ 


tion value in Canada. 



Plan your over-tbe-border vacation note. 
For illustrated literature, just wail the 
coupon to Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau, Ottawa, Canada. 


CANADA 


Rt. Hon. C. D. HOWE 
Minister 


D. LEO DOLAN 
Director 


^cations Unlimited 


JMp Yau gasp at glaciers as you drive or ride in Conoda’s Rockies. 

CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 

OTTAWA CANADA 

J Please send me your illustrated boak, 

“Canoda, Vacations Unlimited"—(P/ease Print) 

| Name. 

fill I Street and No . 

Town.... . . .State. 


State 






































































AT THE MODERATE PRICE YOU LIKE TO PAY.. 






ja fun&i 


wuzstce, 


price you like to pay . Skillfully fashioned of fine, plump 
leathers ... specially built to insure you utmost freedom 
from heel to toe .. . you feel as if they were made for your 
foot alone. Try one of these new Fortune "Summertime"’ 
styles, and you’ll at once discover the extra value of 
this finer shoe. Visit your local Fortune dealer today . 

Step into a Fortune and you step into style! 


# Your appearance will score this summer at any event 
when you wear Fortunes, and whatever the occasion, indoors 
or out, your Fortunes will contribute handsomely to your 
enjoyment. When the mercury soars, just relax — 
your Fortunes will give you sparkling-cool service and 
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illy at the moment your head 
i the pillow and you don’t wake 
til at least eight hours later.” 
felt laughed and eliminated the 
ce. 

sevelt educated Hopkins in the 
y facts of life and so did Gen- 
larshall for whom Hopkins had 
nd respect and whose appoint- 
js Chief of Staff he had strongly 
nended. 

evening—it was August 15, 1940, 
he Battle of Britain was beginning 
sevelt and Hopkins were talking 
study at the White House and 
velt, who was particularly inter¬ 
in the possibilities of amphibious 
e, drew a map of the East Coast 



I "We wish to thank both po¬ 
litical parties for relinquish¬ 
ing enough time for part 
of our regular programs” 


STANLEY STAMATY 


United States, locating the coastal 
ses and explaining that they actu- 
could defend less than one and one 
per cent of our coast line. Roose- 
pointed out that an enemy could 
an expeditionary force at any one 
inumerable points on our shores and 
fefore, if we were involved in war, it 
Id be highly desirable for us to land 
the enemy shores first—as for in- 
?ce, the northwest coast of Africa, 
osevelt was interested in North Africa 
strategic area more than two years 
:>re the American and British forces 
er General Eisenhower landed there, 
lopkins first met Roosevelt in the 
i m days of 1928 when the future Pres¬ 
ilt was running for governor of New 
Ik. Hopkins was then a relatively ob- 
rre social worker, with no particular 
•wledge of or interest in the world of 
►utics. But A1 Smith was his idol and 
i was thrilled to meet the crippled man 
*0 had made the famous “Happy War- 
nominating speech. For Roose- 
% however, this meeting was just 
uther handshake in a busy campaign, 
n 1931, when the depression was deep¬ 
ing, Hopkins went into the New York 
5.te relief agency. In 1933 he was called 
1 Washington by the new President to 
fc Administrator of Federal Emergency 
f lief. Roosevelt later wrote of him: 
The task he faced was stupendous. 
Ittle was known at Washington about 
t3 efficiency of the various state and 
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local relief organizations throughout the 
country. There were no such organiza¬ 
tions in some of the states and in many 
of the counties. There were no immedi¬ 
ately available reliable statistics either 
about relief needs or relief expenditures. 

Action had to be immediate. It was 
immediate. 

The day after Hopkins went to work 
for the federal government the Washing¬ 
ton Post printed a somewhat mournful 
headline, “Money Flies,” and stated, 
“The half-billion dollars for direct relief 
of states won't last a month if Harry 
L. Hopkins, new relief administrator, 
maintains the pace he set yesterday in 
disbursing more than $5,000,000 during 
his first two hours in office.” 

Hopkins was off. He sat down at his 
desk and started flashing out telegrams 
even before the men had arrived to move 
the desk out of the hallway into his of¬ 
fice. He said, “I’m not going to last six 
months here, so I’ll do as I please.” He 
had been told by Roosevelt that his job 
was to get relief to people who needed it 
and to have no truck with politicians. He 
said, “I don’t like it when people finagle 
around the back door.” 

Confident of Roosevelt’s support, he 
continued for a long time on the princi¬ 
ple that relief was entirely nonpartisan. 
For those were days of soaring altruism. 
In the first, triumphant sweep of the New 
Deal, it was possible to afford the luxury 
of being nonpolitical—but Hopkins 
learned better (or perhaps one should say 
“worse”) later on when the opposition 
began to recover its dissipated strength, 
and elections became less easy to win. 

His Job Made Him Many Enemies 

In his five and a half years as Relief 
Administrator, Hopkins was responsible 
for spending some nine billion dollars of 
the taxpayers’ money and came to be re¬ 
garded as the Chief Apostle of the New 
Deal and the most cordially hated by its 
enemies. He was none too popular in¬ 
side the Administration itself. His feud¬ 
ing with Harold Ickes provided plenty 
of material for the Washington colum¬ 
nists. James A. Farley and John Nance 
Garner considered him a radical crack¬ 
pot who was continually attempting to 
push Roosevelt to the left. 

During the campaign of 1936, when 
Roosevelt ran for a second term, Hop¬ 
kins and W.P.A. provided the principal 
targets for Republican attacks. There 
were wholesale charges of graft and cor¬ 
ruption. Hopkins cracked back at his 
critics with his exceedingly sharp tongue 
until, in the final weeks before election, 
Farley muzzled him on the theory that 
every time Hopkins opened his mouth 
he embarrassed Roosevelt politically. 

If Hopkins and his free-handed spend¬ 
ing activities provided an important issue 
in that election, he felt that the over¬ 
whelming victory won by Roosevelt 
constituted a form of vindication. And, 
despite the hostility that he had provoked 
with so many people, or perhaps because 
of it, he had come closer and closer to 
Roosevelt himself. Hopkins’ qualities of 
quickness on the trigger and fearlessness 
in battle appealed to Roosevelt, particu¬ 
larly in view of the fact that added to 
them was the quality of absolute, unques¬ 
tioned, unswerving loyalty. Hopkins 
became obviously the Number One fa¬ 
vorite in the White House—which made 
him all the more unpopular elsewhere. 

It was probably inevitable that Hop¬ 
kins should begin to cherish his own po¬ 
litical ambitions. The two-term tradition 
was so strong that it was assumed by ev¬ 
eryone, Roosevelt included, that there 
would be a new Democratic candidate in 
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1940. The Presidential bees began to 
buzz in a great many bonnets. Among 
those mentioned as possibilities were 
Farley, Garner, Ickes, Cordell Hull, Rob¬ 
ert Jackson, Henry Wallace, Paul Mc¬ 
Nutt, Frank Murphy and many others. 
Ickes has said that in Administration cir¬ 
cles in those days, “You couldn’t throw 
a brick in any direction without hitting a 
candidate.” Hopkins was certainly one 
of them—and the only one that I know 
of who subsequently admitted that he 
worked and schemed for years to further 
his own interests. 

I cannot pretend to know just when 
Roosevelt first considered Hopkins as 
a possible successor, but it is quite clear 
that after 1936 he began to toy with the 
idea, to say the very least. (To say the 
very most, the President eventually acted 
as an unofficial but extremely competent 
campaign manager for Hopkins.) 

Tragedy Threatens a Career 

The summer of 1937 produced a tragic 
interruption in Hopkins’ career and al¬ 
most put an end to it. He knew that his 
wife was dying of cancer and he sus¬ 
pected that he too was suffering from 
this disease which had killed his father. 
After Mrs. Hopkins died, Hopkins went 
to the Mayo Clinic where a large part 
of his stomach was removed. The analy¬ 
sis showed that he did have cancer. It 
never recurred, but the operation pro¬ 
duced nutritional maladjustments which 
made him prey to various weird diseases 
for the rest of his life. 

He returned to Washington after an 
absence of some six months. Roosevelt 
took over the supervision of Hopkins’ 
health and attempted to control his 
habits. He started to build him up in 
more ways than one. If Hopkins had 
not previously been told that he was 
Roosevelt’s candidate for 1940, he was 
unquestionably told so now. There are 
notes of an extraordinary private con¬ 
versation in the White House in the 
spring of 1938. 

I gather from these notes that Roose¬ 
velt did not entirely rule out the possi¬ 
bility that he might seek a third term. He 
seems to have left a very slight margin of 
doubt about it in the event of war. But 
he spoke of his own “personal disinclina¬ 
tion” and the strong opposition of Mrs. 
Roosevelt to a third term. He told Hop¬ 
kins that there were financial reasons for 
his wish to return to private life—that his 
mother was digging into capital to keep 
the place at Hyde Park going. (I cannot 
decipher the financial figures that Hop¬ 
kins jotted down in this connection.) 

Coming down to individuals, Roose¬ 
velt stated his opposition to these men 
as candidates: Cordell Hull, Henry Wal¬ 
lace, Harold Ickes, Paul McNutt, Frank 
Murphy (then governor of Michigan) 
and George Earle (then governor of 
Pennsylvania). The only apparent rea¬ 
sons noted were that Ickes was too com¬ 
bative and Hull too old. 

Roosevelt mentioned Robert M. La 
Follette. The note on this was “fine— 
later—Secretary of State soon”—which 
is particularly interesting in view of the 
fact that La Follette subsequently be¬ 
came violently opposed to Roosevelt 
over the issue of isolationism. 

Roosevelt considered Farley “clearly 
the most dangerous” of the candidates. 
Roosevelt objected to Farley on two 
main counts: his opposition to the New 
Deal and his attitude toward foreign af¬ 
fairs. 

Then the President came to Hopkins 
himself, dwelling first on the liabilities. 
There was the fact that he had been di¬ 
vorced by his first wife; but Grover 
Cleveland had survived a much more 
damaging scandal on his record, and the 
second Hopkins marriage, tragically 
ended, had been a conspicuously happy 
one. On the question of Hopkins’ health, 
Roosevelt was aware that the Mayo 
Clinic doctors had said the odds were 


two to one against a recurrence oif 
ccr, but he was also aware that the a 
dency is a killing job. § 

Having considered these liabt 
Roosevelt expressed the belief that*f 


kins would be elected and would dr 


ihc 


best job as President of any of tho$c« ®* llI1 T. 


in the running. He then discussed i 


egy, saying that he would appoint I# 1 . . 

1 - °- 11 ^ *“ -o reject 


kins Secretary of Commerce and l*° [l 
Johnson Secretary of War. He fcl i 
Hopkins should “keep back a little,’L d 
ing that although his own aspiratioi Ji^ ; 
the 1932 nomination had started in | *T‘ a PP 0i 
he had not begun to work actively 
until the autumn of 1931. 

This conversation ended, Ho tf ^ :ie 
noted, with an expression by Roof iM® 0 / 
of “assurance and hopes.” 

Some months after this convers 
Jim Farley wrote in a private menvi & t 
dum that “Roosevelt is a very sn 
character, and he might insist on P wafli 
ing his successor.” (The word “m ^ e5( 
was a strange one for Farley to fer etaI 
knowing Roosevelt.) It was Fai 
guess that the President favored “F *flii-j 
Hopkins, Robert Jackson or Frank ! &Harn 
phy, in the order named.” 

Hopkins told a few friends, all u 
oaths of strictest secrecy, that Roos 
had definitely given him the green I 
and the campaign was on. Among I pitoi 
was John Kingsbury, who had £ (a’ 
Hopkins his first real job in welfare \ ‘SiS ret 
when he came to New York as a y< l^sbro 
graduate of Grinnell. Kingsbury ^i«ry 
cized the strategic plan to have Hop faof 
re-establish his voting residence in U -|woi 
which would enable him to go befon 
Democratic convention as a home: ahofl 
cornhusker from the Middle West. Ki ritas 
bury advised against this, first, on pcoi 
practical ground that Hopkins could rrfarra 
win the Iowa delegation which woul|'jo 


to Wallace and, second, because 
project was patently phony and w» . 
surely be exposed as such. 

Bernard M. Baruch advised Hop 
that he should go into the Cabine 
Secretary of War rather than Comrm 
Baruch was acutely conscious of 
storm warnings heard from abroat 
that year. I do not know whether ir 
kins was given any choice in the 1 
ter; some of his friends believe 
he was, but the only notes I have : 
suggest otherwise. It is my guess 
Roosevelt himself believed that Hop 
would be better off in the Commerce 
partment as it would help him to estafc 
some respectability for himself am 
the more conservative elements, and ] 
ticularly the business community, wl 
he needed it most. 
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There is no question that Roosevelt 
all he could—and that was a very g: 
deal—to publicize Hopkins. When 
President was photographed at a b; k< 
ball park or on the back platform c i \ 
train or on a fishing cruise, he had H 
kins at his elbow. This was not by a 
dent. 

In September, 1938, at the time of 
Munich crisis, when the storm clo 
were heavy over Europe, Hopkins \ 
on the train with Roosevelt in Min 
sota listening to a broadcast of a spe 
by Adolf Hitler in Nuremberg. Roc 
velt, who understood German, knew 
true meaning of these hysterical thre, 

He sent Hopkins to the West Coast 
make a secret survey of the capacity 
the aircraft factories to build warplar 
Years later, Hopkins wrote: 

The President was sure then that 
were going to get into war and he 
lieved that air power would win it. 

About this time the President im 
his startling statement that we sho 
have 8,000 planes and everybody in 
Army and Navy and all the newspap 
in the country jumped on him. 

It was not quite “everybody.” Th 
were some officers in the War Depz 
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o were quick to appreciate the 
ice of this, and one of them was 
Deputy Chief of Staff, George C. 
|l. When Hopkins returned from 
> it Coast he met Marshall for the 
le and the two men formed a 
lasting friendship. This was 
nning of Hopkins’ education in 
matters. In the first World War 
been rejected by the Army and 
or physical disability and had 
ith the Red Cross in New Or- 
d Atlanta. 

velt appointed Hopkins Secre- 
Commerce on Christmas Eve, 
le thought this was the end of his 
as Relief Administrator and 
of .billions. He could not, of 
foresee the part that he would 
o years later with the start of 
ase. 

se of his desire to identify him- 
an Iowan, Hopkins selected Des 
as the scene of his first major 
s Secretary of Commerce. When 
eared there, at the Des Moines 
ic Club, he was accompanied by 
rell Harriman who acted as a sort 
eron or guarantor of respectabil- 
e political overtones and under- 
f this Des Moines speech were so 
to any trained observer that Far- 
rred to it as “Hopkins’ Accept¬ 
ed!.” 

his return to Washington, he 
o his brother, Lewis: 

a very delightful trip to Iowa, 
think of any place in the country 
h I would rather spend my de¬ 
years than that little college 
and now that I am approaching 
bight as well get ready for it/ 
kins could be excused from the 
of arrant hypocrisy in those re- 
only on the ground that he was a 
n. What he called “a touch of the 
tveloped into a complexity of nu- 
1 diseases which laid him low and, 
months later, nearly killed him. 
the next year and a half before 
cgnation as Secretary of Commerce 
t no more than thirty days off and 
his office. Near-fatal illness 
d him of all personal ambition 
inverted him into the selfless indi- 
who rendered such great service 
President during the war years, 
the end of March, 1939, Hopkins 
to Warm Springs with the Presi- 
" He wrote a description of this 
which he said: 

President wakes up about eight- 
breakfasts in bed—reads the 
ng papers and if left alone will 
a half hour or so reading a detec- 
tory. I would go in about nine- 
sually much talk of European 
s—Kennedy and Bullitt, our ambas- 
s in London and Paris, would tele- 
—Hull and Welles from the State 
rtment, so we had the latest news 
itler’s moves in the international 
erboard. His secretaries and aides 
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would come in at ten-thirty with mail, 
schedule of appointments—gossip of the 
Foundation—light chit-chat for half an 
hour when the President dressed before 
going to the pool for his daily treatment 
at eleven. He may keep an appointment 
before eleven—gets in his little car— 
drives by the press cottage for an inter¬ 
view—this takes about twenty minutes 
—after the pool he will drive by the 
golf links—home for lunch at one. 

The service incidentally is as bad as 
the food. There are thousands of men 
in America who get infinitely better care 
than the President—this in spite of the 
fact that he is crippled. I would fire 
them all. 

He will sleep a bit after lunch—and 
at three drive over the countryside with 
a guest—visit his farm—look at the new 
tree plantings—back around four thirty 
for an hour’s dictation. Then relax till 
dinner at seven. The ceremonial cock¬ 
tail with the President doing the honors 
—gin and grapefruit juice is his current 
favorite—and a vile drink it is! He 
makes a first rate “old-fashioned” and 
a fair Martini—which he should stick 
to—but his low and uncultivated taste 
in liquors leads him woefully astray. 
Missy Le Hand and I will not be bul¬ 
bed into drinking his concoction which 
leads him to take three instead of his 
usual quota of two. 

Birthday Greetings from F. D. R. 

Late in the summer of 1939, Hopkins 
returned to the Mayo Clinic. Roosevelt 
wrote to him: 

Your birthday had come and gone 
and although I had it very much on my 
mind to send you a ribald radio, things 
began to pop in Europe and I let the 
day pass by. This is to send you my 
congratulations and every kind of good 
wish for many happy returns of the day. 

Roosevelt told friends at that time, 
“The doctors have given Harry up for 
dead.’’ Hopkins himself believed he 
could not live more than a few weeks. 
But Roosevelt did not abandon hope for 
his friend. He turned the problem of 
life-saving over to Dr. Ross T. Mclntire 
and the U.S. Navy. Hopkins was moved 
to Washington to become a guinea pig 
for all manner of biochemical experi¬ 
ments; it was a tremendous ordeal, but it 
was ultimately successful in prolonging a 
few weeks’ margin of life into six years of 
memorable accomplishment. 

But his lofty political ambitions had 
ended forever—a development which 
produced a great improvement in his 
character and which makes the task of 
a friendly biographer more agreeable 
from here on out. In the war years when, 
with no more authority than Roosevelt’s 
personal confidence in him, he achieved 
tremendous power in the shaping of his¬ 
toric events, he became and remained 
one of the most incorruptible of men. 

(Next week: The Year of Decision) 
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BY SAX ROHMER 

CONTINUING THE STORY OF A SINISTER CONSPIRACY 



This was a different woman he held in his amis—a woman who had disguised herself, the hidden, the secret Camille 


The Story: 

Sir Denis Nayland Smith, famous de¬ 
tective, is in New York helping the F.B.l. 
to keep the secret of a terrifying new 
weapon from falling into the hands of 
foreign agents—or into the hands of Fu 
Manchu, international criminal. The 
weapon, a giant disintegrator, is not yet 
completed, but its inventor, Dr. Morris 
Craig, has almost finished work on the 
final design. 

Michael Frobisher, Craig’s financial 
backer, complains that he is being fol¬ 
lowed by Orientals. His wife, Mrs. Mi¬ 


chael Frobisher, is taking treatment 
from the celebrated Viennese psychia¬ 
trist, Professor Hoffmeyer, unaware 
that the “professor" is really Dr. Fu 
Manchu in disguise. 

Through hypnotic control over Mrs. 
Frobisher, Dr. Fu Manchu reaches beau¬ 
tiful Camille Navarre, Morris Craig’s 
secretary. 

Fu Manchu hypnotizes Camille Na¬ 
varre and commands her to lure Craig, 
whom she loves, away from his office for 
the night. 


Before releasing Camille, Fu Manchu 
completes preparations for his raid on 
the laboratory by sending a zombi, 
M’goyna, to overpower Regan, one of 
Craig’s assistants. 

M'goyna drags Regan into the labora¬ 
tory, shuts the steel door, and waits for 
the arrival of Fu Manchu. 

Meanwhile Craig and Nayland Smith 
return from dinner and enter the office 
adjoining the laboratory, unaware that 
Regan is a helpless prisoner a few feet 
away. 


IV 
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M ORRIS CRAIG came ba» 
under convoy from Ni 
land Smith’s quiet rests 
rant. Standing before the private do 
he said: “Come up if you like, Smr 
But 1 have a demon night ahead 
me. I must be through by tomorro 
Thanks for a truly edible dinn< 
Most acceptable to my British co 
stitution.” 

Smith gave him a grim look. 

“Have 1 succeeded in making 
quite clear to you, Craig, that 
danger is now, tonight, and for t 
next twenty-four hours?” 

“Perfectly clear. Already^ 1 ha‘ 
symptoms of indigestion. But I’m g 
ing to get the job finished if I wo 
on into the gray dawn, because I a 
bidden to spend the week end wi ( 
the big chief in Connecticut.” 

Nayland Smith hesitated for a m 
ment; then he grasped Craig firm 
by the arm. 

“I won’t make myself a nuisance - 
he said. “But I want to see you rigl 
back on the job before I leave yo 
The fact is—I have a queer, iinea* 
feeling tonight. We can’t neglect ar 
precaution.” 

And so they went up to the offu 
together, and found it just as the 
had left it. Craig hung up hat an 
coat, grinning at Smith, who w 
lighting his pipe. 

•“Don’t mind me. Carry on as 
you were in your own home. 1’ 
carry on as if I were in mine.” 

He crossed to unlock the safe. 
“Wait a minute,” said Smit 
sharply. “I’m going to make myself 
nuisance after all.” 

Craig turned. “How come?” 

“The duplicate key is in my top 
coat down in the car. You will hav 
to let me out.” 

“Blessings and peace!” murmure 
Craig. “But I promise not to go be 
yond the street door. Before we star 
better let Regan know I’m back.” 

He called the laboratory an- 
waited. 

“H’m. Silence. He can’t have gon 
to sleep . . . Try again.” 

And then they heard Regan’ 
voice, oddly strained. 

“Laboratory . . . Regan here.” 
“That's all right, Regan. Jus 
wanted to say I’m back. Everythin) 
in order?” 

“Yes . . . everything.” 

Craig glanced at Nayland Smith. 
“Sounded very cross, didn’t he?” 
“Don't wonder. Is he expected t( 
work all night, too?” 

“No. Shaw relieves him at twelve,’ 
Craig explained. 

“Conie on, then. I won’t detain yoi 
any longer.” 

They went out. 


4 


T HE faint sound made by the ele- 
vator had just died away, wher < 
there came the muffled thud of twc 1 
shots. . . . The laboratory door was 4 
flung open and Regan hurled himsell 
dowruthe steps. He held an automatic 
in his hand as he raced toward the 
lobby. 

“Dr. Craig! Help! . . . Dr. Craig!" 
Making a series of bounds incredi¬ 
ble in a creature ordinarily so slow 
and clumsy of movement, M’goyna 
followed. His teeth were exposed like s < 
the fangs of a wild animal. He uttered 
a snarl of rage. 

Regan twisted around and fired 
again. 

But M’goyna dashed the weapon 
from Regan’s grasp and swept him 
into a bear hug. Power of speech was 
crushed out of his body. He gave one 
gasping, despairing cry, and was si¬ 
lent. M’goyna lifted him onto a huge 
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Ivel reading ... if you have an AC "5-Star Quality” Oil Filter, 
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.use of the high position of the outlet. And the outlet can’t clog, 
:ase only clean oil passes through it. 
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What’s really inside the 
new U. S. Royal Golf Ball? 



THIS IS WHAT: Something new that Golf Pros and 
players are raving about . . . the Silicone “Magic” 
Center... the liveliest center we’ve ever put in a golf ball. 
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ONLY THE NEW 

U. S. ROYAL HAS 

ALL THESE FEATURES 
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SILICONE “MAGIC” CENTER 

'/it' 

Liveliest substance ever put in 
a golf ball. 


ELECTRONIC WINDING 


For uniformity, accuracy and 
controllability. 

l 

CAOWELL-GEER COVER 

Toughest cover of all. 

L 

___ J 


We started with the theory that 
you can't get more golf out of a 
ball than is put into it. We came 
up with the Silicone "Magic” Cen¬ 
ter ( a U. S. Rubber development 
using General Electric silicone). 
Electronic Winding holds this ex¬ 
tra power under always-perfect ten¬ 
sion. This ball likes the long fair¬ 
ways ... yet gives you great sense 
of controllability on the shorter 
shots, and a true putt for the cup. 
It's yours, for better golf. 


U. S. ROYAL 

Golf Balls 
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DLUl tournoment ploy. KtU —ond disfonc* too. 
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Sold only through 
Golf Professional Shops 
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U. S. True Blue ond U. $. Three Star 
ot leading Sporting Goods Deolers 



shoulder and carried him back up the 
steps. 

Only a groan came from the labora¬ 
tory when the semiman ran down again 
to recover Regan’s pistol. 

He coughed as he reclosed the steel 
door... 

The office remained empty for another 
two minutes. Then Craig returned, 
swinging his keys on their chain. He 
went straight to the safe, paused—and 
stood sniffing. He had detected a faint 
but unaccountable smell. He glanced all 
about him, until suddenly the boyish 
smile replaced a puzzled frown. 

‘’Smith’s pipe!” he muttered. 

Dismissing the matter, as he always 
brushed aside anything which interfered 
with the job in hand, he had soon un¬ 
locked the safe and set up his materials. 
He was so deeply absorbed in his work 
that when Camille came in, he failed to 
notice even her presence. 

S HE stood in the doorway for a mo¬ 
ment, staring vaguely about the office. 
Then she looked down at her handbag, 
and finally up at the clock above the 
desk. Not until she began to cross to her 
own room did Craig know she was there. 
He spun around. 

“Shades of evening! Don’t play bogey¬ 
man with me. My nerves are not what 
they were.” 

Camille did not smile. She glanced at 
him and then at the clock. She was not 
wearing her black-rimmed glasses, but 
her hair was tightly pinned back as usual. 
“I—I am sorry.” 

“Nothing to be sorry about. How’s 
Professor What’s-his-name? Full of 
beans and ballyhoo?” 

“I—really don’t know.” 

She moved away in the direction of her 
open door. Her manner was so strange 
that he could no longer ignore it. In¬ 
somnia, he knew, could play havoc with 
the nervous system. And Camille was 
behaving like one walking in her sleep. 
But he spoke lightly. 

“What’s the prescription? Palm Beach, 
or a round trip on the Queen Elizabeth?” 
Camille paused, but didn’t look back. 
“I’m afraid—I have forgotten,” she re¬ 
plied and went into her room. 

Craig scratched his chin, looking at 
her closed door. Certainly, something 
was quite wrong. Could he have offended 
her? Or was she really ill? 

He took a crushed packet of cigarettes 
from his pocket, smoothed one into 
roughly cylindrical form and lighted it, 
all the while staring at that closed door. 

Very slowly he returned to his work. 
But an image of Camille, wide-eyed, 
nervous, persistently intruded. He re¬ 
called that she had been in such a mood 


? 


once before; and that he had m< 
go home. On the former occasic 
she had been out but gave no acci 
where she had gone. 

Something resembling a physic 
crept around his heart. 

There was a man in her life. A 
man must have let her down . . . 

Craig picked up a pad of pap, 
wrote a note. He was surprise 
angry to find his hand shaking. 1 
to know the truth. But he wou 
her time. With a little tact, perha 
mille could be induced to tell him 

He had never kissed her fingers 
less her lips, yet the thought of her 
other man’s arms drove him ma* 
remembered that he had recently! 
ered her place in the scheme of 
and had decided to dismiss such 
erations until his work was comp] 

He pressed the button to call h 

She moved so quietly that he 
rather than knew, when she stood 
him. He tore off the top sheet and 
over his shoulder. 

“Just type this out for me, d’you 
It’s a note for Regan. He can’t re 
writing.” 

“Of course, Dr. Craig.” 

Her soft voice soothed him, as a 
He had just a glimpse of her delies 
gers as she took the page. 

Then she was gone again. 

Craig crushed out his cigarette 
ash tray and sat staring at the o 
cated formula pinned to his di 
board. Of course, it probably 
something—something very impi 
It might even mean, as Nayland 
seemed to think, a new era in the 
bled history of man. 

But why should he care what it 
if he must lose Camille? 

Very soon her door opened an 
mille came out. She carried a 
page and duplicates. The pencilet 
was clipped to them. Craig didn’ 1 
up when she laid them beside the 
ing board, and turned to go. At the 
moment, she glanced up at the 
Nine fifteen . . . 

Could Morris Craig have see 
would have witnessed an eerie thii 

Camille’s vacant expression bi 
effaced—instantly and magically. , 
clenched her hands, fixing her eyi 
ward, upon the clock. For a mome 
stood so, as if listening intently, 
she relaxed, and looking down, rest* 
left hand on the desk beside Craig 
spoke, slowly. 

“I am sorry—if I have made an; 
takes. Please tell me if this is cc 
There was one word—” She raise 
hands, and deliberately released hei I 
so that it swept down, a fiery to 
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“Congratulations, Professor. It works fine in the labora¬ 
tory. Let us hope it proves as practical in the home” 
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foot on the first step, her frock defining 
the lines of her slim body, reflected light 
touching rich waves of her hair to an in¬ 
credible glory. Over her shoulder she 
watched him. 

He took the paper from her hand and 
tore it up. 

“Never mind. Work is out of the 
question now.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” 

“You adorable little witch, you’re not 
sorry at all!” 

“I’m afraid,” said Camille, demurely, 
and her soft voice reminded him again 
of the notes of a harp. “I have spoiled 
your plans for the evening.” 

“To the devil with plans! I can’t work 
now—and neither can you.” 

He put his arm around her waist and 
dragged her from the steps. 

“We’re young only once.” He pulled 
her close. “At least, so far as we know. 
So I say let’s be young together.” 

He kissed her again—and again . . . 
“Morris!” 

“I could positively eat you alive!” 
“But your work—” 

“Work is for slaves. Love is for free¬ 
men. Where shall we go?” 

“Anywhere you like, if you really 
mean it.” 

“It doesn’t matter. There are lots of 
spots. I feel that I want to go some¬ 
where different, where I can get used to 
the idea that there is a you, and that I 
have found you . . . I'm talking rot! 
Better let Regan know he's in sole 
charge again.” He moved toward the 
steel door. At the foot of the steps he hes¬ 
itated. No need to go in. It would be dif¬ 
ficult to prevent Regan from drawing 
inferences. Shrewd fellow, Regan. Craig 
returned to his desk and called the labo¬ 
ratory. 

As if from far away a reply came: “Re¬ 
gan here.” 

Craig cleared his throat, guiltily. 
“Listen, Regan. I shan’t be staying 
late tonight after all. Pushing off. Any¬ 
thing I should attend to before Shaw 
comes on duty?” 

There was a silent interval. Camille 
was standing behind Craig, a hand at her 
cheek, staring at him in a dazed way. 

“Can you hear, Regan? I say, do you 
want to see me before I leave?” 

Then came the halting words. “No 
. . . Doctor . . . there’s nothing ... to see 
you about . . .” 

Craig thought the sentence was punc¬ 
her's for May 29, 1948 


lg Craig’s cheek as he pretended 
the message. 

twisted about and looked up 
■ eyes. Meeting his glance, she 
Itened and began to rearrange her 

I tood up. 

don’t! Don’t do that.” 

Julie, hands still lifted, paused, 
'ng him. They were very close, 
fur hair is so wonderful.” He 
i her wrists to restrain her. “It’s a 
| to hide it.” 

[m glad you think so,” she said, 
fwas holding her hands now. “Ca- 
\ you’re lovely!” 

heart seemed to falter when he 
lat tiny curl of Camille’s lip—like 
• rring of a rose petal—heralding a 
It was a new smile, a smile he had 
I seen before. She raised her lashes 
poked into his eyes ... He took her 
arms. . . . 

ken he released her he whispered, 
i ille, how very lovely you are!” 

► orris!” 

I kissed her again. 

>u darling! I’ve been waiting for 
foment ever since you first walked 
"le office.” 
ave you?” 

1 IS was a different woman he held in 
s arms—a woman who had dis- 
lsi herself; this was the hidden, the se- 
SCamille—seductive and wildly de- 
ae. 

' es. Did you know?” 

“erhaps I did,” she whispered. 
F:sently, she disengaged herself and 
back, smiling provocatively, 
“amille—” 

t iall I take the message to Mr. Re- 

rris Craig inhaled deeply and 
I away. He was delirious with hap- 
ivs, knew it, yet resented it. Camille 
•swept solid earth from beneath his 
e He was in the grip of a power 
t*h he couldn’t analyze, a power not 
dcible to equations, inexpressible in 
ugram. 

V’you know,” he said, glancing aside 
t ^r, “1 think it might be a good idea 
I *u did.” 

le detached the note and walked 
lC ss to the laboratory steps. “Will you 
>pi the door for nie?” 

faig pulled out the bunch of keys 
l n went to join her. She stood with one 
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; a stifled cough A moment later 
i Camille in his arms again. 

Ilille, I've never been really alive 

r \|ae was pressing her hands fran- 
If gainst him, straining back, wild- 
|Hying to break away from his 
K He released her. She stared up 
frock, then back to Craig. 

/|God! Morris! Dr. Craig—” 

It is it,* Camille?” Craig asked. 
Is it?” 

i;epped forward, but she shrank 

I n’t know. I’m frightened. When 
i did I come in? What have I been 

jeep concern, the intense sincerity 
I manner, seemed to reach her. 
(gently, he held her and looked 
I* eyes, she lowered her head until 
lupon his shoulder, intoxicating 
| h her nearness. 

|iille,” he whispered, tenderly. 

* ie—what is it?” 

|>n’t know. I don’t know what has 
led. Please—please take care of 

I you mean you have made a mis- 
j t was an impulse? You are sorry 

ij> 

fry for what?” she murmured 
I his shoulder. 

I letting me make love to you.” 

I, I’m not sorry if—if I did that.” 
Irissed her hair, very lightly, just 
pig it with his lips. 

Irling! Whatever came over you? 
frightened you?” 
iiille looked up at him from under 
fig lashes. 

fen’t know.” She lowered her eyes, 
f long have I been here?” 
w w long—? What in Heaven’s name 
i mean, Camille? Are you terribly 
Ipy? I don’t understand.” 

F>. I am not unhappy. But—every- 
(is so strange.” 
tange? In what way?” 

IS phone rang in Camille’s office. 
Ie started, then stepped back, a sud- 
llert look in her eyes. 

J>n’t trouble, Camille. I’ll answer.” 
Si, no. It’s quite all right.” 

J nille crossed to her room, and took 
e phone. She knew it to be un- 
lable that she should do this, but had 
[:a why. Some ten seconds later she 
1 ;turned to the half world controlled 
voice of Dr. Fu Manchu . . . 
fen she came out of her room again, 

1 as smiling radiantly. 

1 y mother is all right. She was very 
it now she is all right.” 

i- 


Even as he took her in his arms, Craig 
was thinking that there seemed to be an 
epidemic of sick mothers, but he dis¬ 
missed the thought as cynical and un¬ 
worthy. And when she gave him her lips 
he forgot everything else. The world was 
full of roses. 

They were ready to set out before he 
fully came to his senses. Camille had 
combed her hair in a way which did 
justice to its beauty. 

She was an extremely attractive 
woman. 

He stood in the lobby, his arm around 
her waist, preparing to open the eleva¬ 
tor door, when sanity returned. Perhaps 
it was the sight of his keys which brought 
this about. 

”1 have got it badly!” he exclaimed. 
“Can you imagine—I was pushing off, 
and leaving the detail of the transmuter 
valve out on my desk!” He turned and 
ran back. 

S OMEWHERE in Chinatown a girl 
was singing. Chinese music is not ev¬ 
erybody’s box of candy, but she had at 
least one enthusiastic listener. She sang 
in an apartment adjoining the shop of 
Huan Tsung, and the industrious shop¬ 
man, who called himself Lao Tai, wrote 
down, in a kind of shorthand, all that she 
sang. From time to time he put a page 
of this writing into the little cupboard 
behind him and pressed a button. 

The F.B.I. man on duty in a room 
across the street caught fragments of this 
wailing as they were carried to him on a 
slight breeze; he wondered how anyone 
could endure such stuff. 

But upstairs, in the quiet, silk-lined 
room, old Huan Tsung scanned page 
after page, destroying each one in the 
charcoal fire; and presently the globe 
beside his couch awoke to life, and the 
face of Dr. Fu Manchu challenged him 
from its mysterious depths. 

“The latest report is to hand, Excel¬ 
lency.” 

“Repeat it.” 

Huan Tsung leaned back against cush¬ 
ions and closed his wrinkled eyelids. 

“I have installed the ’bazaar’ system. 
My house is watched and my telephone 
is tapped. News is brought to Mai Cha 
and she sings the news to Lao Tai.” 
“Spare me these details. The report.” 
“Dr. Craig and Camille Navarre left 
the Huston Building, according to Ex¬ 
cellency’s plan, at nine thirty-seven. One 
of the two detectives posted at the pri¬ 
vate entrance followed them. The other 
remains. No report yet to hand as to 
where Craig and the woman have gone.” 
“Nayland Smith?” 
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“Nothing later than former report. 
Raymond Harkness still acting as liaison 
officer in this area.” 

The green eyes were not focused upon 
Huan Tsung. A physician might have 
suspected the pin-point pupils to indi¬ 
cate that Dr. Fu Manchu had been seek¬ 
ing inspiration in the black smoke. But 
presently he spoke, incisive and master¬ 
ful as ever: 

“Mount a diversion at four minutes to 
ten o’clock. Note the time. My entrance 
must be masked. Whoever is on duty— 
remove. But no assassinations. I may 
be there for an hour or more. Cover my 
retirement. My security is your charge.” 
Light in the crystal died. 

A T a few minutes before ten o’clock, a 
„ man was standing at a bus stop 
twenty paces from the private entrance 
to the Huston laboratory. No bus that 
had pulled up there during the past hour 
had seemed to be the bus he was waiting 
for; and now he waited alone. An un¬ 
canny quietude descends upon these of¬ 
fice areas after dusk. During the day they 
remind one of some vast anthill. Big- 
business ants, conscious of their fat 
dividends, neat little secretary ants, con¬ 
scious of their slim ankles, run to and fro, 
to and fro, in the restless, formless, mean¬ 
ingless dance of Manhattan. 

When a boy pedaling a delivery bike 
came out of a street beside the Huston 
Building, it is possible that the driver of a 
covered truck proceeding swiftly along 
the avenue failed to note the light. How¬ 
ever this may have been, he collided with 
the boy, who was hurled from his bicycle. 
The truckman pulled up with an ear-tor¬ 
turing screech of brakes. The boy—ap¬ 
parently unhurt—jumped to his feet and 
put up a barrage of abuse embellished 
with some of the most staggering invec¬ 
tive which the man waiting for a bus had 
ever heard. 

The truckman, a tough-looking 
bruiser, jumped from his seat, lifted the 
blasphemous but justly indignant youth 
by the collar of his jacket and proceeded 
to punish him brutally. 

This was too much for the man at the 
bus stop. He ran to the rescue. The 
boy was now howling curses in a voice 
audible for several blocks. Spectators ap¬ 
peared—as they do—from nowhere. In 
a matter of seconds the rescuer, the res¬ 
cued, and the attacker were hemmed in 
by an excited group. 

And at just this moment, two figures 
alighted from the rear of the temporarily 
deserted truck, walked quietly to the pri¬ 
vate door of the Huston Building, opened 
it and went in. Later, Raymond Hark¬ 
ness would have something to say to the 
man waiting for a bus—whose name was 
Detective Officer Beaker. 

Huan Tsung had mounted a diver¬ 
sion . . . 

T HE telephone in Camille’s room was 
buzzing persistently—had been buzz¬ 
ing for a long time. 

Craig had left the desk light burning, 
but most of the office lay in shadow, so 
that when someone switched on a flash 
lamp in the lobby, a widening, fading 
blade of light swept across the parquet 
floor. Then the door was fully opened. 

Koenig stepped in, looking cautiously 
about him. He carried a heavy leather 
case, which he set down by the safe. 

As he stood upright again, a tall figure 
draped in a black topcoat, the fur collar 
turned up, came in silently and joined 
him. Dr. Fu Manchu wore the tinted 
Hoffmeyer glasses, gloves, and carried 
a black hat. He looked in the direction 
of that persistent buzzing. 

“Miss Navarre’s office,” said Koenig, 
uneasily. 

Dr. Fu Manchu indicated the safe, 
merely extending a gloved hand. Koenig 
nodded, knelt and opened the leather 
case. Taking out a bunch of keys, he 
busied himself with the lock, work¬ 
ing by flashlight. Presently, he paused 
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Engineers make it their 


and turned. “Combination has been 
changed.*’ 

The tall figure standing behind him re¬ 
mained motionless. The buzzing in Ca¬ 
mille’s room ceased. 

“You came prepared for such a pos¬ 
sibility?” 

“Yes—but it may take a long time 
now.” 

“You have nearly two hours. But no 
more.” 

The clock over Craig’s desk struck its 
single note . . . ten o’clock. 

Dr. Fu Manchu crossed and walked 
up the three steps. He beat upon the 
steel door. 

“M’goyna!” 

The door swung open. M’goyna’s huge 
frame showed silhouetted against a quiv¬ 
ering green background. 

Dr. Fu Manchu entered the labora¬ 
tory. 

AT HALF past eleven, the man waiting 
x \ for a bus was relieved by another de¬ 
tective. The avenue now was completely 
deserted. - < 

“Hello, Holland,” he said. “You’re 
certainly welcome to this job!” 

“What are we supposed to be doing 
anyway?” r 

“Search me! Stop anybody going in, 
I suppose. We had orders to tail Dr. 
Craig if ever he came out, and Stoddart 
went after him two hours ago when he 
took his secretary off to play whoopee. 
A redhead straight from heaven.” 

“Nothing else happened?” 

“Bit of a scrap about ten o’clock. Big 
heel driving a truck knocked a boy off 
his bike. Nothing else . . . Good night.” 

“Good night.” 

Holland lighted a cigarette, looking 
left and right along the avenue, and won¬ 
dering what had originally attracted him 
to police work. Holland followed Beak¬ 
er’s retreating figure with his eyes for 
several blocks. He settled down to a mo¬ 
notony broken only by an occasional 
bus halting at the near-by stop. The 
night was unseasonably warm. 

At a quarter to twelve, a remarkable 
incident occurred. 

It had been preceded by another curi¬ 
ous occurrence, invisible to Holland, 
however. A red light had been flashed 
several times from the high parapet of 
the Huston Building, immediately out¬ 
side Craig’s office . . . 

Bearing down upon Holland from the 
other end of the block was a hatless 
young man in evening dress, who 
screamed as he ran. 

“You won’t get me! You devils! You 
won’t get me!” 

In spite of the emptiness of the streets, 
these outcries had some effect. Two men 
were following, but maintaining a dis¬ 
creet distance from the screaming man. 
Keeping up that extraordinary pace, he 
drew nearer to Holland. 

“Out of my way! They’re after me!” 

Holland sized up the situation. The 


runner was of medium build, an j 
Clearly, Holland decided, he’s] 
and a guy in that state is doubly 
But 1 guess I’ll have to hold him.’]| 
do damage. 

An experienced manhandlcr, 11 
came forward. But the runner kl 

“Out of my way!” he scrcumc| 
kill you if you try to stop me!” 

Holland stooped for a tackle, i| 
gleam of a weapon, and side-stcjl 
a flash. 

“They won’t get me!” yelled 
mented man, and went racing aro I 
corner. 

Had the missing Sam been pre 
would have recognized the lunatic , 
Jed Laurillard who had once tu , 
him in a bar. In fact, this disci]] 
been given a particularly dilTie 
signment, one certain to land him 
as a chance to redeem his form) 
take. He had, furthermore, bceil 
a shot of hashish to lend color 
performance. 

Holland clapped a whistle to 11 
and blew a shrill blast. Drawing! 
automatic, he went tearing aroul 
corner after the still screaming| 
man . . . 

During a general mix-up whic| 
place there, a big sedan drew in 
the private door of the Huston Btfl 
Three men came out and enter] 
car. One of them carried a heavy] 
office carpet on his shoulder. 

,Huan Tsung had successfully cl 
the retirement of Dr. Fu Manchu J 


M ARTIN SHAW stepped from 
paid the driver and unbuttoi 
topcoat to find his key. Someoi 
walking rapidly toward him—th 
figure in sight. It was midnight. 

Holland, while still some d 
away, recognized the chief tec! 
and moderated his pace. The sere 
alcoholic had just been remo 
charge of two patrolmen, and woi 
doubt, receive his appropriate mi 
in the morning. By the time H 
reached the door, Shaw had alread 
in and was on his way up. 

Shaw half expected that Dr. 
would be still at work, and even 
he didn’t see him at his desk, wz 
pared to find him in the laboratory] 
he noted that the drawing boar 
missing and the safe locked. Evi<! 
Craig had gone. 

Whoever took the next duty- 
four to eight—usually slept on a 
in the office. But Regan seemed ti 
made no preparations. 

Shaw went up the three steps ai 
locked the steel door. 

“Here we are, Regan!” he cal 
his breezy way. “Come out of it, 
There was no reply. Ever 
seemed to be in order. But whei 
Regan? 

Then, pinned to the logbook lyi 
the table, Shaw saw a sheet of rul 
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For your protection, only oils made 
from 100% Pure Pennsylvania 
Grode Crude which meet our rigid 
quolity requirements are entitled to 
carry this emblem, the registered 
badge of source, quality and 
membership in our Associotion. 


business to know motor oils. 
Their preference for 100% Pure 
Pennsylvania confirms your 
wisdom in protecting your car 
with these oils of emblem quality. 
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dependent research organization , reveals that IN 
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t’s Tulip Time in Holland and time for sport shoes everywhere!! 
iere’s one of the greatest arrays of summer footwear ever presented, 
m Coast to Coast, Holland-Racine dealers are featuring NEW shoes 
ipf business and sports wear . . . The finest in styling and leathers . . . 

fit and comfort. Quality made with the characteristic pride and 
skill of honest HOLLAND craftsmen. A full range of styles and prices 
can be seen at your local HOLLAND-RACINE DEALER. 

Look for his Sport Shoe Parade Window, or write for his name. 
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NOW — For the First Time a 

SCREW-STEM FILTER 
PIPE for $ 1 
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Never before a screw- 
stem pipe with aJJ these 
features: patented free- 
turning self-aligning 
A/ustomotic stem... on 
easy - to - replace Filter 
. . . choice of smart 
styles in fine imported 
briar . . . and a low, 
low price making it the 
best buy in pipe history/ 
At Better Stores 
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EVANS 

Automatic Oil-Fired 

WATER HEATERS 



Evans is the economical woter 
heoter, thot gives you the luxury of 
lots of hot woter when and where 
you wont it—outomaticolly. Beauti¬ 
fully styled, Evons burns low cost oil, 
is quickly instolled, operates noise¬ 
lessly with no gos-electricity needed. 
20-30-45 gollon sizes. 

• 

Yaur Master Plumber has full details 
an the convenient, economical EVANS 
Water Heaters far all types af homes. 
HEATING AND APPLIANCE DIVISION 

EVANS PRODUCTS CO. 

PlYMOUTH, MICHIGAN 


per. He crossed and bent over it. A mes¬ 
sage, written shakily in Regan's hand, 
appeared there. It said: 

Mr. Shaw: Had a slight accident. Com - 
pe/led to go for medical treatment. Don*t 
he alarmed. Will report at 4 a.m. for 
duty. 

J. J . Regan 

"Slight accident?" Shaw muttered. 

He looked around. What could have 
happened? There was nothing wrong 
with any of the experimental plant. He 
quickly satisfied himself on that score. 
So unlike Regan not to have timed the 
message. He wondered how long he had 
been gone. The last entry in the log was 
timed eleven fifteen. 

He was hanging his coat up when he 
noticed the bloodstains. 

They were very small—just specks on 
white woodwork. But, stooping, he came 
to the conclusion that others had been 
wiped from the tiled floor below. 

Regan, then, must have cut himself in 
some way, been unable to stanch the 
bleeding and gone to find a surgeon. 
Shaw decided that he had better notify 
Dr. Craig. The laboratory phone was an 
extension from the secretary's olfice. He 
reopened the door, went down the steps 
and dialed from Camille’s room. 

There was no answer to his call. 

Shaw growled, but accepted the fact 
philosophically. He would repeat the call 
later. He went back to his working bench 
iirthe laboratory and was soon absorbed 
in adjusting an intricate piece of mech¬ 
anism in course of construction there. 

He called Craig’s number again at one 
o’clock, but there was no reply. He tried 
Regan's, with a similar result. Perhaps 
the injury was more serious than 'Regan 
had supposed. He might have been de¬ 
tained for hospital treatment. 

Shaw tried both numbers again at two 
and then at three o’clock. No answers. 

He began to feel seriously worried 
about Regan; nor could he entirely un¬ 
derstand the absence of Craig. He knew 
how determined Craig had been to com¬ 
plete the valve detail that night, he knew 
he was spending the week end away; and 
he felt sure that Craig wasn’t the man to 
waste precious hours in night spots. 

F OR once, Shaw misjudged Craig. At 
almost exactly three o'clock, that is, 
while Shaw was vainly calling his num¬ 
ber, Morris Craig leaned on a small ta¬ 
ble, feasting his eyes on Camille, who sat 
facing him. 

"Say you are happy," he whispered. 
That she was happy, that this new 
wonderland was real and not a mirage, 
seemed to him, at thus moment, the only 
thing that mattered. 

Camille smiled. She knew that she 
had been dancing—dancing for hours, it 
seemed to her. Even now a band played 
softly, somewhere on the other side of a 
discreetly dim floor. Yes—she was 
happy. She was in love with Morris, and 
they were together. But how could she 
surrender herself to all that such an eve¬ 
ning should mean, when she had no idea 
how she came to be there? 

She knew that she had set out to keep 
an appointment made for her by Mrs. 
Frobisher. Had she kept it? Apart from 
a vague recollection of talking to Morris 
in the office—of some sudden terror— 
the rest of the night remained a blank up 
to the moment when she had found her¬ 
self here, in his arms, dancing . . . 

"Yes—I am happy, Morris, very 
happy. But 1 must go home, now." 

It was half past three when they left. 

In the little lobby of her apartment 
house, between swing doors and the 
house door, Craig held her so long that 
she thought he would never let her go. 
Every time she went to put her key in 
the lock, he pulled her back and kissed 
her again. At last he said: "I shall be 
here for you at nine in the morning." 
"All right. Good night, Morris." 

She opened the door and was gone. 


He watched her, through glass panels, 
as she hurried upstairs. Then he went 
out, crossed the street and waited to sec 
a light spring up in her room. 

He had dismissed the taxi. He wanted 
to walk, to be alone with this night, to 
relive every hour of the wonder that had 
come into his life with Camille’s first kiss. 

When, at Central Park West, he de¬ 
cided to walk across the park, two tired 
detectives who had been keeping the 
pair in sight ever since they had left the 
night club, exhaled self-pitying sighs. 

A T TEN past four, Marlin Shaw dialed 
_ Regan's number. No reply. Then, he 
tried Craig's. No reply. Following a 
momentary hesitation, he called police 
headquarters. 

He had no more than begun to ex¬ 
plain what had happened when he heard 
the clang of the elevator door as some¬ 
one slammed it shut. Laying the phone 
down on Camille’s desk, he ran out into 
Craig’s olfice. He arrived just as Nay- 
land Smith burst in. 

Smith swept the room with a glance. 
"Where's Regan?" he snapped. 

"Hasn't shown up. Had an accident 
some time before I returned. Left a 
note." 

Nayland Smith’s challenging stare was 
almost frightening. "You mean the place 
was empty when you arrived at twelve? 
And you did nothing about it?" 

"Why should I?’’ Shaw demanded. 
"But when he didn't appear at four 
o'clock, it was different. I have police 
headquarters on the line right now—’’ 
"Tell them I’m here. Then hang up." 
Shaw went back and did as he was told. 
"I know/' a voice replied. "We’re on 
the job. Stand by." 

"Your handy man, Sam, was got away 
by a ruse/’ said Smith. "He wisely called 
the police too—from Philadelphia. I 
came straight along. Someone wanted 
this place vacated tonight, and Craig 
played right into the enemy’s hands." 
"But where is Dr. Craig?" 

"You'd be surprised!" Smith snapped, 
savagely. "At the moment, he’s wander¬ 
ing about Central Park like any other 
lunatic. One of two men looking after 
him got to a phone ten minutes ago." 
"Has he gone crazy?" Shaw said. 
"Yes. He’s in love. Show me this 
note left by Regan." 

He went racing up the steps. Shaw 
had left the laboratory door open. 
"There. On the table." 

Nayland Smith bent over Regan’s 
strange message. He turned. 

"Sure it’s his writing?" 

“Looks like it—allowing for a shaky 
hand. He’d evidently cut himself. See— 
there are specks of blood here." Shaw 
pointed. "And 1 think blood has been 
wiped from the floor just below." 


Nayland Smith pulled at the 1 q 
his car. His brown face looked < 
and weary, but his eyes shone like I 
The green twilight of this place, thcl 
throbbing which seemed to pcnclraf' 
frame, he disliked, but knew he 
ignore. A moment he stood so, ( 
moving swiftly back to the phont 
called police headquarters, gave pa 
lars of what had happened. "Che 
night taxis," he directed rapidly, "o 
ing in this area. All clinics and ho< 
in the neighborhood. Recall Dele 
Beaker and Holland, on duly at the 
here between eight and four. Order 
to report to Raymond Harkness/' 

He hung up, called another nt 
and presently got Harkness. 

"I’m afraid we lose, Harkness 
said. "Fm at the Huston Bui 
Something very serious has occurrt 
night. I Iqar the worst. The two 
posted below must have tripped up* 
where. They will report to you. I 
both of them if they left the door 
for a moment. Then call me here/* 

I N THE throbbing laboratory, M 
Shaw was making entries in thu 
He looked up as Smith came in. 

"Of course," Shaw said, "I cai 1 
something has happened to poor R 
But it’s not clear to me that there’s 
thing else to it." 

"Not clear?" grated Smith. “ 
should a man who generally 1 
around the place at all hours—Sam 
ceive a faked call to get him to 1 
delphia? Is it a mere coincidence 
Regan deserts his post the same n 
For some time before twelve o’clc 
we don't know for how long—no 
was on duty here." 

"There’s our entry in the book l 
eleven fifteen." 

"Very shaky one. Still leaving a 
of forty-five minutes." 

"If you mean some foreign agen 
in, how did he get in?" 

"He probably had a duplicate ke 
I have. The F.B.I. got mine frorr 
locksmith who made the originals." 

"But there's no evidence that an 
has been here." 

"There wouldn’t be!" said S 1 
grimly. "Dangerous criminals leavl 
clues. The visitor I suspect would I 
want a short time to examine the p 
and to borrow Craig’s figure of the t 
muter valve—" 

"That would mean opening the s 
Shaw said. 

"Exactly what we have to do." 
"No one but Dr. Craig has a ke 
knows the combination." 

"There are other methods," said ’ 
land Smith dryly. "I am now goinj 
to examine the safe." 

He proceeded to do so, and ma 
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Oil goes round and round 


a n41te’m»sK' w r* 


rrr 


White sidewall tires, as Illustrated, available at extra cost. 


In this Buick Convertible there’s something new and 
wonderful besides the fun of traveling with all outdoors 
around you. 


oil does the work of gears—how silkily you move from stand¬ 
still to'road speed—how easily you get away at lights or wing 
up the long hills. 


For this sprightly fashion plate is a ROADMASTER with 
Dynaflow Drive.* 

Which means, the engineers will tell you, that oil spins in a 
new way in an ingenious device called a torque converter. 

They’ll tell you it “multiplies engine torque”—which is what 
the lower gears used to do —that it replaces the first-second- 
third forward speeds, as well as the clutch pedal — that it 
delivers power with oil-cushioned smoothness for swift and 
fluent cruising. 


They can’t tell you what new freedom is yours when gears 
never shift —when you simply press the gas treadle, and the 
power plant does the rest! 

So—go try Dynaflow for yourself. See a dealer, find a friend, 
arrange somehow to get behind a Buick wheel to sample this 
completely new driving experience. 

Study, if you wish, the charts your dealer has that show how 
the oil goes round and round. 


But what they can’t tell you is the music it brings to your 
heart when you sit behind this wheel and see how liquid- 
easy driving becomes here! 

They can’t tell you how “sweet” the whole car feels when 



But audition the “music” that comes out behind the wheel — 
and you’ll place an order pronto for a Dynaflow Buick, re¬ 
gardless of delivery date! 

HELP AMERICA PRODUCE FOR PEACE-TURN IN YOUR SCRAP IRON AND STEEL 


f What's different about 

DYNAFLOW DRIVE*? 

To an efficient new pump (left in picture), Buick 
engineers have added a true turbine (right) and 
an ingenious new supercharging assembly (in 
hand) which produce a tarque-baasting action 
in starting and accelerating. The result is the 
first device on any American passenger car 
which employs liquid ta fill the function af both 
the clutch and the usual law, second and high 
gears. The clutch pedal is eliminated and a 
simple control gives yau manual selection af 
power ranges and direction. 




When better automobiles are built 


BUICK 


will build them 




BUICK alone has all these features 


BUICK 


DIVISION 


‘Optional at extra cost on Roadmaster models only. 


Of GENERAL MOTORS 


Tuns in HENRY J. TAYLOR, Mutual Network, Mondays and Fridays 


* DYNAFLOW DRIVE ★ TAPER-THRU STYLING * QUADRUFLEX COIL SPRINGING 

( Optional . Road matter Series) (Super and Rood mauler) 

★ HI-POISED FIREBALL POWER ★ DUOMATIC SPARK ADVANCE ★ FLEX-FIT OIL RINGS 
* ROAD-RITE BALANCE ★ RIGID TORQUE-TUBE * SOUND-SORBER TOP LINING 

1 Super and RoadmruUr) 

★ VIBRA-SHIELDED RIDE * SAFEJY-RIDE RIMS ★ TEN SMART MODELS ★ BODY BY FISHER 
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Distilled 


Temporarily, GORDON'S GIN is being shipped in the round Victory bottle ... \ 00 % NEUTRAL 
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GORDONS DRY GIN COMPANY LIMITED 

LINDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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TANOUERAY, GORDON & CO, LTD 
LONDON ENGLAND. 
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BECAUSE OF LIQUEUR QUALITY and HIGH PROOF 94.4 

DRINKS NEVER TASTE THIN WITH . . . 



thorough job of it. Shaw came down 
and joined him. 

“Nothing to show it’s been tampered 
with,” Smith muttered. . . . “Hullo! 
Who's coming?” 

He had detected that faint sound made 
by the private elevator. 

The elevator ascended, stopped. A 
door banged. And Morris Craig ran in. 

“Smith!” he exclaimed—and both men 
saw that he was deathly pale. “What’s 
this? What has happened? I was 
brought here by two detectives—” 

“Serves you right!” rapped Smith. “Be 
good enough to open this safe.” 

“But—” 

“Open it.” 

Craig, his hand none too steady, pulled 
out his keys, twirled'the dial and opened 
the safe. Nayland Smith and Martin 
Shaw bent over his shoulders. 

They saw a number of papers and 
Craig’s large drawing board. 

But there was nothing on the board! 

A moment of silence followed—omi¬ 
nous silence. 

Then Nayland Smith faced Craig. 

“I don’t know,” he said, and spoke 
with unusual deliberation, “what lunacy 
led you to desert your job tonight. But 
I am anxious to learn what has become 
of the vital drawing and the notes, upon 
which you were working.” 

Morris Craig forced a smile. “If that’s 
all,” he replied, “the answer’s easy. I had 
a horrible idea that something had hap¬ 
pened—to Camille.” 

“Where is the diagram?” 

Morris Craig smiled again. He re¬ 
moved his topcoat, stripped his jacket 
off, and groped up under his shirt. From 
this cache he produced a large, folded 
sheet of paper and another smaller sheet, 
the one decorated with a formula like a 
Picasso painting. 

“In spite of admittedly high tempera¬ 
ture at time of departure, I remembered 
that I was leaving town in the morning. 

I decided to take the job with me. If”— 
he glanced from face to face—“you sus¬ 
pect some attempt on the safe, all the 
burglar found was Old Mother Hub¬ 
bard. I carry peace to Falling Waters.” 

T HE library at Falling Waters was a 
pleasant room. It was paneled in Eng¬ 
lish oak, imported by Stella Frobisher. 
An open staircase led up to a landing 
which led, in turn, to rooms beyond. 
French windows gave upon a paved ter¬ 
race overlooking an Italian garden. 

There was a handsome walnut desk, 
upon which a telephone stood, backed 
by a screen of stamped Spanish leather.* 
Conspicuous above a bookcase was a 


■Js 


■suSai 

|4lX 


- 


large cabinet. Set into the front c 
cabinet was a colored plan ol 
grounds, superimposed on a glass s< \ 

Michael Frobisher was seated 
walnut desk, the phone to his ear, 
his butler-chauffeur, stood at his e f 
Michael Frobisher was never who 
ease in his own home. He rem 
acutely conscious of the culture 
which Stella had surrounded him. 
morning, his unrest was pathetic. 

“But this thing's just incredible! 
What d'you say? You’re certain of 
facts, Craig? Regan never left a not 
that before? . . . What d’you mea 
hasn’t come back? He must be in 
clinic. . . . The police say he isn’t 
hell with the police! I don’t want \ 
in the Huston laboratory. . . . You 
wise thing there, but I guess it w; 
accident . . . Bring the notes and ( 
ing right down here. For God's 
bring ’em right down here! How d 
know somebody hasn’t explored 
plant? Listen! How do we know?” 

He listened himself a while. 

“To hell with Nayland Smith !! 1 
growled. “Huston Electric doesn’t s 
half a million dollars to tip the bean: 
his pocket. He’s a British agent, 
sell us out! Are you crazy? ... He 
be backed by Washington. What 
does that do us, anyway?” He list 
again, and suddenly: 

“Had it occurred to you,” he aske 
a note of tension, “that Regan cou 
the British agent? He joined us 
Vickers . . .” 

At last he hung up. 

“Is there anything you want n* 
do?” Stein asked. He was a big 
with a thick neck, a deep chest - 
powerful shoulders. He wore his re( * 
hair cut as close as a Prussian officer < 

Frobisher spun around. “Did vo 
it?” 

“Yes. It is serious. But not so 
ous as if they had found the detail o 
transmuter.” 

“What are you talking about? 
bisher stood up. “There’s enough ii 
lab to give away the whole princip 
an expert.” 

The gray undertone beneath his f ^ 
coloring was marked. 

“This may be true—” 

“And Regan has disappeared!” T 
bisher added. 

“I gathered so.” 

“Then—” 

“You are too soon alarmed,” J 
Stein, coolly. “Let us wait until we 
all the facts.” 

“How’ll we ever have all the fa> | 
Frobisher demanded. “What are the m ^ 
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digs that happen right here? 
vi s around this house at night 
;b;t? Who combed my desk pa- 
Jo opened my safe? And who 
■it through your room the other 
fiile you were asleep?'' 
iore Stein had time to answer 
nciries, Stella Frobisher fluttered 
J>rary, She wore a pinafore over 
her hands were buried in 
[loves, and she carried a pair of 
3rs. 

1/ I look a fright, dear," she as- 
bisher. “I have been out in 
|i, cutting early spring flowers." 
ephasized "cutting" as if her 
1 method was to knock their 
with a niblick. 

me to bring these in for you, 
said Stein. 

lectful manner was in odd con- 
hat with which he addressed 

you, Stein. Lucille has the 
; the back porch." 

»ood, Madam." 

tein—there will be seven to 
Dr. and Mrs. Pardoe are com¬ 


owed and went out. 

the odd man?'’ growled Fro¬ 
wning a box of cigars. 

,sor Hoffmeyer. Isn't it splen- 
got him to come?" 
know till 1 see him.” 
will fall completely under his 
_ i .r," Stella declared, and went 
out again. 


:^4 




OUT this time, Morris Craig 
utting a suitcase into the back 




i now, Smith," he said, "I'm pro- 
i :onscious of the gravity of this 
Lit I begin to feel like a fugitive. 

car packed with police on the 
e of the street. Do they track 
lling Waters?" 

do!" Nayland Smith replied, 
derstand it, you are now going 
p Miss Navarre?" 
is the program." Craig smiled 
y. "1 feel a bit cheap leaving 
ne in the circumstances. But—" 
won't be alone!" Smith said ir- 
Tm afraid the danger at the 
y is past. But to make sure, 
Tully selected men will be on 
your office day and night until 
rn. Plus two outside." 
not Sam? He’s back." 
will need Sam to lend a hand 
radio burglar alarm you tell 
t—" 

11 ?" 


"Yes. I can see you're dying to push 
off. So push! 1 trust you have a happy 
week end." 

And wffien Craig turned into West 
Seventy-fifth Street, the first thing that 
really claimed his attention was the pres¬ 
ence of a car which had followed him 
all the way. The second was the figure 
of Sam standing before the door of Ca¬ 
mille’s apartment house. 

This figure wore spectacles, a light 
fawn topcoat, a cerise muffler, and a 
slate-gray hat with the brim turned up 
in front . . . 

“'Morning, boss," said Sam, opening 
the door. "Happen to have—" 

"What the devil are you doing here?" 

"Well," Sam said solemnly, "it's like 
this. Seems you’re carrying valuables, 
and Sir Denis, he thinks—’’ 

"He thinks w'hat?" 

"He thinks somebody ought to come 
along. Just in case." 

Craig stepped out. 

“Tell me: Are you employed by Hus¬ 
ton Electric or by Nayland Smith?" 

Sam tipped his hat farther back. He 
chewed thoughtfully. “It's kind of com¬ 
plicated, Doctor. Sir Denis has it figured 
I’m doing my best for Huston if 1 come 
along and lend a hand. He figures there 
may be trouble up there.'’ 

Visions of a morning drive alone with 
Camille vanished. 

“All right," said Craig, resignedly. 
“Sit at the back." 

In a very short time he had hurried in. 
But it was‘a long time before he came 
out. . . . 

Camille looked flushed, but delight¬ 
fully pretty, when she arrived at Falling 
Waters. Her hair was tastefully arranged, 
and she carried the black-rimmed glasses 
in her hand. Stella was there to greet her 
guests. 

“My dear Miss Navarre! It’s so nice 
to have you here at last! Dr. Craig, you 
have kept her in hiding too long." 

“Not my fault, Mrs. Frobisher. She’s 
a self-effacing type." Then, as Frobisher 
appeared: “Hail, chief! Grim work at—’’ 

Frobisher pointed, covertly, to Stella, 
making vigorous, negative signs with his 
head. “Glad to see you, Craig," he rum¬ 
bled, shaking hands with both arrivals. 

“You have a charming house, Mrs. 
Frobisher," said Camille. "It was sweet 
of you to ask me to come." 

“I'm so glad you like it!" Stella replied. 
“But let me take you along to your 
room." 

She led Camille away, leaving Fro¬ 
bisher and Craig standing in the lobby. 
And at that moment Frobisher’s eye 
rested upon Sam, engaged in taking 
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OXFORD SHIRTING 


• Here’s an Oxford with the accent on Quality! Slip into this shirt 
and see for yourself what a difference premium combed 
cottons make. Notice the lustre, the supple drape, the rich feel. 

And depend on it to look and fit like this, its whole long life. 

It’s Sanforized* for shrinkage control. Look for the 
Dan River label in Sovereign Oxford shirts and shorts 
for men and boys at your favorite store. 

Dan River Mills, Inc., Danville, Va, 

REMEMBER FATHER'S DAY 

* Fabric Shrinkage less rhan 1 %. SUNDAY JUNE 20 
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BEFOREfTB LOST OR DAMAGED.. 
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PORTABLE 

Smith-Corona 


AR 


‘7 snapped this picture on bis fourth birthday 
and NuAce Snapshot Mounting Corners have 
kept it safe all these years.” 

To protect your precious snapshots, stamps, 
and other hobby collections, ask for NuAce, the 
better mounting corners, at 5/ and 10/ stores, 
drug stores, or at your favorite film counter. 
Available in a choice of 12 colors for only 10/ per 
package of 100. (Also available in transparent, 
gold or silver.) Three sizes— 
Regular, Junior and Senior 


HAS EVERY ESSENTIAL TYPING AID INCLUDING ; 

V TOUCH SELECTOR 

VARIABLE LINE SPACER 
FLOATING SHIFT 
ONE STROKE RIBBON REVERSE 
TYPEBAR SPEED BOOSTER 


ASK DEALER FOR DEMONSTRATION 


Smith-Corona 

PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


Craig’s suitcase from the car, while Stein 
stood by. 

“What's that half-wit doing down 
here?” Frobisher said. 

“D’you mean Sam? Oh, he’s going to 
help me overhaul your burglar system.” 

“Probably make a good job of it, be¬ 
tween you,” Frobisher commented. 
“When you’ve combed your hair, Craig, 
come along to my study. We have a lot 
to talk about. Where's the plan?” 

Craig tapped his chest. “On our per¬ 
son, good sir. Only over our dead body 
could rascals win to the treasure.” 

And in a room all daintily chintz, with 
delicate water colors and lots of daffo¬ 
dils, Camille was looking out of an 
opened lattice window and wondering if 
her happiness could last. 

Stein tapped at the door, placed Ca¬ 
mille’s bag inside and retired. 

“Don’t bother to unpack, my dear,” 
said Stella. “Flora, my maid, is superla¬ 
tive.” 

Camille turned to her impulsively. 

“You are very kind. And it was so 
good of you to make that appointment 
for me with Professor Hoffmeyer.” 

“With Professor Hoffmeyer? Oh, my 
dear! Did I, really? Of course”—seeing 
Camille’s strange expression—“I must 
have done it. It’s queer and it’s absurd, 
but, do you know, I'm addicted to the 
oddest lapses of memory.” 

“You are?” Camille exclaimed; then, 
as it sounded so rude, she added, “I 
mean I am, too.” 

“You are?” Stella exclaimed in turn, 
and seized both her hands. “Oh, my 
dear, I’m so glad! I mean, it’s such a re¬ 
lief to meet somebody else who suffers 
in that way. Someone who has no possi¬ 
ble reason for, going funny in the head. 
But tell me—what did you think of him?” 

Camille looked earnestly into the 
childish but kindly eyes. 

“I must tell you, Mrs. Frobisher—im¬ 
possible though it sounds—that I have 
no recollection whatever of going there!” 

“My dear!” Stella squeezed her hands 
encouragingly. “I quite understand. 
Whatever is the matter with us?” 

“I’m afraid I can't even imagine.” 

“Could it be some new kind of epi¬ 
demic?” 

“I don’t know. Suppose we compare 
notes—” 

M ichael Frobisher’s study 

was that of a man of business. The 
books were reference books, the desk had 
nothing on it but a phone, a blotting pad, 
pen, ink, a lamp and a photograph of 
Stella. The safe was built into the wall. 

“There’s the safe I told you about,” 
he was saying. “There’s the key, and the 
combination is right here.” He touched 
his rugged forehead. “Yet I found the 
thing wide open! My papers”—he pulled 
out a drawer—“were sorted like a teller 
sorts checks. I know. I always have my 
papers in order. Then somebody goes 
through my butler’s room.” He banged 
his big fist on the desk. “And not a bolt 
drawn, not a window opened!” 

“Passing strange,” Craig murmured. 
Michael Frobisher stared at the end 
of his half-smoked cigar, twirling it be¬ 
tween strong fingers. 

“There’s been nothing since I installed 
the alarm system. But I don’t trust any¬ 
body. I want you to test it. Meanwhile” 
—he laid his hand on the paper—“how 
long will it take you to finish this thing?” 
“Speaking optimistically, two hours.” 
“You mean, in two hours it will be 
possible to say we’re finished?” 

“Hardly. Shaw has to make the valves. 
Wonderful fellow, Shaw. Then, we have 
to test the brute in action. When that 
bright day dawns, it may be the right 
time to say we’re finished!” 

Frobisher put the cigar back in his 
mouth and stared at Craig. 

“You’re a funny guy,” he said. “It 
took a man like me to know you had the 
brains of an Einstein. I might have re¬ 
gretted the investment if Martin Shaw 


hadn’t backed you and Regan. I’m 
doubtful of Regan now. But he knows 
the game. Then you’ve shown me 
things.” 

“A privilege, Mr. Frobisher.” 

Frobisher stood up. 

“Don't go all Oxford on me. Listen. 
When this detail here is finished, you say 
we'll be in a position to tap a source of 
inexhaustible energy which puts atomic 
power in the shade.” 

“1 say so firmly. Controlling the mon¬ 
ster depends entirely upon that.” 

“The transmuter valve?” 

“Exactly. It’s only a small gadget. 
Shaw could make all three of ’em in a 
few hours. But if it works, Mr. Fro¬ 
bisher, and I know it will, we shall have 
at our command a cheap force which 
could blow our world to bits—or enable 
us to dispense with costly things like 
coal, oil, enormous atomic plants and the 
like, forever.” 

“Fine.” 

Michael Frobisher was staring out of 
the window’ His heavy face was trans¬ 
figured. He, too, the man of commerce, 
the opportunist, could see tremendous 
possibilities. No doubt he saw possibili¬ 
ties which had never crossed the purely 
scientific mind of Morris Craig. 

“So,” said Craig, picking up the dia¬ 
gram and the notes, “I propose that I re¬ 
tire to my cubicle and busy myself until 
cocktails are served. Agreed?” 

“Agreed. Remember—not a word to 
Mrs. F.” 

When Craig left the study, Frobisher 
stood there for a long time, staring out 
of the window. 


ducked out on the job last mg 
millc has been working like a pa 
for weeks past. Tends to neglect!] 
der. So I asked her to step oul 
plate of food and a bottle of vinll 
“That was so like you. Dr. Cnl 
“We sort of banished dull carc| 
hour or two, and as a matter 
carried on pretty late. The chief) 
ious about the job, and has more 
given me a deadline. I’m only ma| 
for lost time. And so, please exc 
Sound the trumpets when cocklj 
served.” 


B UT Morris Craig’s route to his cubi¬ 
cle had been beset by an obstacle— 
Mrs. F. As he crossed the library toward 
the stair, she came in by another door. 
She glanced at the folded diagram. 

“My dear Dr. Craig! Surely you 
haven’t come here to work?” 

Craig pulled up, and smiled. “Afraid 
so. But not for too long, I hope. If you’ll 
excuse me, I’ll nip up and get started.” 

“But it’s too bad. How soon will you 
be ready to nip down again?” 

“Just let me know when the bar 
opens.” 

“Of course I will. But, you know, I 
have been talking to Camille. She is truly 
a dear girl. I mean charming.” 

Craig’s attention was claimed, magi¬ 
cally, by his hostess’ words. 

“So glad you think so.” 

Stella Frobisher smiled. “Why don’t 
you forget work? Why don’t you two 
scientific people go for a walk in the 
sunshine? That’s what you’re here for.” 

And Morris Craig was sorely tempted. 
Yes, that was what he was here for. 
But— 

“You see, Mrs. Frobisher,” he said, “I 


I N THE study, Michael Frobisll 
been talking on the phone. HelJ 
hung up when Stein came in. 

“Listen,” he said. “What’s th| 
Sam doing here?” 

Stein's heavy features registere 
ing. “I don’t know.” 

“Talk to him. Find out. ‘ I tr] 
body. 1 never employed that 
Somebody has split us wide open, 
just a leak. Somebody was in the | 
Building last night that had no rig 
there. This man was supposed 
Philadelphia. Who knows he was| 
Check him up, Stein. It’s vital.” 

“I can try to do. But his tail! 
foolish I cannot believe he meansl 
walks into my room, just now, ail 
if I happen to have an old razor I 
“What for*?” 

“To scrape his pipe bowl, he say) 
Michael Frobisher glared at Stel 
“Ask him to have a drink. Gi 
plenty. Then talk to him.” 

“I can try it.” 

Stein stolidly departed on this« 
There were those who could have '1 
him that it was a useless one. 

Upstairs in his room, Morris Cr 
taken from his bag ink, pencils, t| 
and all the other implements 
draftsman’s craft. He had borrcl 
large blotting pad from the library 
service in lieu of a drawing board.I 
Stella and Camille had gone o| 
the garden. 

And over this seemingly peaceful 
there hung a menace, an invisible! 
The fate of nations was suspendel 
hair above their heads. Of all til 
Falling Waters that morning, pr[ 
Michael Frobisher was the most 
disturbed. He paced up and do\i 
restricted floor space of his study! 
brows drawn together over a deef| 
kle, his eyes haunted. 

When Stein came in without knf| 
Frobisher jumped around like a 
bay. He collected himself. 

“Well—what now?” 

Stein, expressionless, offered a c| 
a salver. He spoke tonelessly. 

“Sir Denis Nayland Smith is h t* 
(To be continued next week. 
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“You two weren’t playing house, were you? 1 
wouldn’t think of breaking up somebody’s home” 
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This is the time that counts . . . 


AS YOU GRADUATE, and go into the world, son— 

may this watch guide you, 

and help you make the very most of time, 

help you give to life the very fullest 

of your effort and understanding. 

And all success to you—on the threshold of a future 
that waits for you to make it what you will. 


FOR A GIFT to cherish—none is more perfect than a watch. 

Your jeweler has a wide choice to show you, 

achievements of the skill of free craftsmen 

of America and Switzerland—oldest democracies 

on two continents. And, no matter what the make 

of your watch, it can be repaired economically and promptly, 

thanks to the efficiency of the modern jeweler. 


For the gifts you’ll give with pride—let your jeweler be your guide 
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OPEN LETTER TO JIMMIE FIDLER 

Continued from page 25 



PENGUIN 


Costly hand operations 
cost you no more 


For your complete ease and best dressed 
styling, all City Club Shoes are made 
the time-taking, costlier way—with 
many hand operations. Yet our 
quantity production keeps the 
cost down. So be confident, 
comfortable, correct with 
City Club Shoes. 

Same quality in City ff ^ 

Club Juniors for ' 

boys. Ask your /j « / W 

shoe dealer 

or write us. a* AKuH 


PERFECT© 


Also CLASTON SHOBS 
at Lower Prices 


DISTINCTIVE SHOES FOR MEN 


gives the date as August 26, 1898. He 
explains that he had to lie about his age 
to be eligible for service. 

Fidler was very young when his fam¬ 
ily moved to Memphis, Tennessee, where 
his father worked for the American Snuff 
Company, A further evidence of his in¬ 
consistency is the fact that his first name 
was actually Marion and that he was so 
registered at school. Summoned to as¬ 
sembly one morning, he waited patiently 
while the teachers ignored him. Finally 
one of them began to bristle. “I’m not 
waiting here a moment longer for Ma¬ 
rion,”* she declared loudly. It seems she 
and her colleagues had been expecting a 
girl to appear. When Fidler learned this, 
he immediately prefixed James to his 
name. 

On September 26, 1918, Fidler joined 
the Marines and was dispatched first to 
Parris Island and then to Quantico. Upon 
his discharge, on June 15, 1919, he re-en¬ 
listed and was commissioned a second 
lieutenant. Meanwhile, ;he had devel¬ 
oped a callow passion for movie actress 
Betty Compson and poured out his 
youthful ardor in a series of letters to her. 
He was agreeably startled to find them 
being answered. With his release from 
the Marines, he hurried out to Holly¬ 
wood to express his feelings to Miss 
Compson in person. On the way he 
stopped in Memphis to mail a picture of 
himself to the magazine Film Fun, which 
was running a movie eligibility contest 
for young men. 

In Hollywood he arranged a meeting 
with Miss Compson, which, he now ad¬ 
mits rather wistfully, proved a disillu¬ 
sioning experience, for Miss Compson, 
far from being in love with him, had 
merely been doing her bit to raise the 
morale of the armed forces. He discov¬ 
ered she had taken all her fan mail from 
servicemen and had thrown it into a bas¬ 
ket. She then picked out three letters at 
random and began to correspond with 
their writers. His had happened to be 
one of the three letters chosen. 

Mr. Marion Photographed Better 

Instead of mooning over his unre¬ 
quited love, Fidler had a photographer 
take a glamorous picture of himself, and 
submitted it to Film Fun under the name 
of James Marion. The following day, a 
letter forwarded to him from Memphis 
announced, with regret, that he was not 
among the fortunate young men selected 
by Film Fun. A week later, however, he 
was flabbergasted to hear that he, as 
James Marion, had been declared the 
winner. 

The award brought him a contract as 
a bit player at SI75 a week. Unfortu¬ 
nately in 1920 a sudden economy wave 
struck all the studios. As a result, Fidler, 
after a brief apprenticeship in one pic¬ 
ture, found himself unemployed. Scurry¬ 
ing about, he landed a position as Sid 
Grauman’s assistant at the Million-Dol- 
lar Theater in Los Angeles. Shortly aft¬ 
erward, he quit to become movie critic 
and city editor of The News, Holly¬ 
wood’s first daily paper. In 1922, he 
joined Famous Players-Lasky as a press 
agent. A year later, he opened his own 
publicity office. 

Fidler was a highly successful press 
agent, his accounts including such top¬ 
flight stars as Janet Gaynor, Gloria 
Swanson, Wallace Reid, Lilyan Tash- 
man, Edmund Lowe and Rudolph Val¬ 
entino. Fidler made plenty of money as 
a publicist. He would probably still be 
one, indeed, if one of his clients, Dorothy 
Jordan, had not approached him one day 
in 1933 and asked him to help prepare 
an interview which she was going to 
give on a radio program called Holly¬ 
wood on the Air. He not only wrote the 
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interview but conducted it as wc 
carried it off so handsomely he wa i 
on the program for a year. 

In 1934, a lipstick manufacture 
pressed by his broadcasting talent 
him a program of his own. A yeai 
he increased his income considera 
signing a contract to do a daily p 
for the McNaught Syndicate. 

Fidler’s high-pitched voice migl 
be tolerated in Hollywood had 
been for his crusade against vd 
termed anti-Nazi pictures. Week 
week on his program, he contende 
films like Man Hunt, The Mortal 
Four Sons and Confessions of a Na 
were a deliberate attempt by the m 
picture industry to involve the [ 
States in World War II. His shri! 
cries were so persistent that the 
appointed a committee to investiga 
charges. 

“Fidler,” Harry Brand wired tl 
vestigating committee, “has been ii 
lywood too long not to be known I 
mercenary methods. He also threj 
to sue 20t*h Century-Fox for $5,(XX 
picture title which he claimed to 
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Sale of Film Story Sacrificed 


Fidler’s answer to this charge w 
had bought the Selig library of 
duced movie scripts and this was c 
the books which I had up for sale 
other studio. When Fox took my i 
lost the sale.” 

During his testimony, Fidler ac 
the Columbia Broadcasting Syste 
having refused to permit him to 
George Brent for allowing public 
of an article in which he announce 
reasons for not marrying Ann She 
(whom he later married, inciden 
Network officials came in for Fi 
criticism too. They, he maintained 
ordered him to give nothing less 
three bells to any picture releast 
an A product and no fewer than t’ 
any B. 

The Hollywood Reporter, a trad 
per, covered the investigation in rr 
detail and carried daily reports of 
ler’s behavior. Smarting from his 
stant barbs against trade papers i 
force performers to take advertisei 
under threat of unfavorable review 
Reporter stated: 

“Attempting to play the role of a 
mind in revolt, Mr. Fidler looked 
like a small mind in reverse befor 
day was over. Wearing a brown si 
the morning session, he returned 
lunch wearing a gray suit. Either a 
of display or some other consider 
forced him to go home and chang 
clothes ... In no ship, save the A 
Hollywood journalism, do you 
Peeping Toms in the lookout’s nes 
the aristocracy of letters, Mr. Fid 
attempting to wear a knothole 1 
monocle.” 

In the same issue, Irving Hoffmai 
paper's New York correspondent 
marked that, “The most amazing 
about Fidler's testimony was his ar 1 
to the number of people he emplo 
know- this sounds like some of Rif 
material, but Fidler said that it take 
combined effort of 35 people to 
that column. Imagine that!” 

Just who snoops about in que: 
items for Fidler’s column and broa 
is, in fact, highly confidential an 
many instances, is known only by 
and the individuals themselves. 

Fidler used to pay employees $1 
month for turning in 30 items accll 
ble for the radio program. He now jj 
$100 a week and permits his reporte 
do outside work. For each item o’ 
specified amount, he adds another 
“But,” a former employee rems 
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iimmie’s damned careful not to 
»any over.” 

[who work for Fidler regard him 
[iXture of irritation and affection, 
ley squirm at the sanctimonious 
[is Open Letters, they are, never- 
deeply touched by his forgiving 
^During the Senate investigation, 
iple, word got around Holly- 
it one of his staff had asked Par- 
for a job because he was 
of working for Fidler any 
/hen the rest of the staff threat- 
jsiie Paramount on the grounds 
were all being laid open to sus- 
.he offender confessed. Instead 
him, Fidler was so moved by 
I s owning up that he presented 
ji a bottle of champagne, 
iiother occasion, Fidler wrote a 
I letter of recommendation in be¬ 
an employee who, only a few' 



iWait a minute until I turn 
;>ff the Boston Symphony” 


DAVE HUFFINE 


before, had erroneously informed 
rtment of Internal Revenue that 
ad falsified his income-tax return, 
assistants also like to point out 
is a man of surpassing generosity 
e mood is upon him. 
mie,” they say, “will fight a waiter 
nickel . . . but just let him hear a 
ck story and he’s the softest touch 
lywood.” 

r's constant preoccupation with 
tsh-and-the-devil content of mov- 
uriates the motion-picture indus- 
hich maintains that his incessant 
g on immorality will eventually 
bout some form of federal censor- 
■His detractors delight in pointing 
wever, that he is inconsistent even 
ermonizing. 

t get this, will you,” a studio ex- 
said. “Fidler’s used the picture 
Pger in an effort to crucify an entire 
ry, but when he reviewed it over 
he gave it three bells.” 
s is true, for on March 18, 1945, 
informed his listeners: “Pick of 
ures. The best picture of the week 
linger. A three-bell picture. The 
of John Dillinger, once Public En- 
Number One, is packed with ex- 
nt. I liked it because it doesn’t 
1 the gangster, but paints him as a 
character who dies for his crime. 
«} real thrill, see Dillinger.” 
Cestioned about the inconsistency of 
\ ubsequent attacks on the picture, 
d*r betrays a disarming candor. 
V^n I reviewed Dillinger on the air 
apight,” he answers, “I was wrong.” 
^ readiness to admit to anything he 
‘Sjone makes him an elusive target for 
Q who snipe at him. 

Idler looks at least ten years younger 
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than his acknowledged forty-seven. He 
doesn't smoke, drinks sparingly, and is 
fanatical in the attention he accords 
his five-foot-nine-and-a-half-inch, 155- 
pound body. Despite his perfect health, 
he is a confirmed hypochondriac who 
keeps his office stocked with pills, which 
he gulps down on the flimsiest pretext. 
This concern for his own physical well¬ 
being seems to endow him with a morbid 
curiosity about other people's ailments. 

In five successive broadcasts he re¬ 
ported that Connie Haines had had 
a nervous breakdown, Joan Edwards a 
broken bone in her right foot, Lana 
Turner a high fever, John Wayne stom¬ 
ach ulcers, Michael North a tonsillec¬ 
tomy, Penny Singleton a torn ear lobe, 
Steve Brodie a burned hand, Merle 
Oberon a throat infection, Ida Lupino a 
bad burn from a sun lamp, Errol Flynn 
a sprained shoulder and lacerated wrist, 
Judy Garland a relapse: that Red Skelton 
and Allen Jenkins were being X-rayed; 
and that Barton MacLane, Mrs. Henry 
Fonda, Mrs. Vince Barnett, Lloyd Nolan, 
George Murphy and John Decker were 
all hospitalized with varied afflictions. 

After his celebrated cabaret brawl with 
Errol Flynn, Fidler decided to ensure his 
own good health by hiring a bodyguard. 
This was probably a sound precaution, 
except that Fidler would make the 
rounds of the studios while the body¬ 
guard remained behind in the office read¬ 
ing fan magazines. 

On his return, Fidler would say, “Well, 
I guess I won’t need you any more to¬ 
day,” whereupon the bodyguard would 
grunt, yawn and lumber out. 

Domestic Life Is Serene 

When he is not in his offices, which 
occupy the whole of a three-story dwell¬ 
ing in the center of Hollywood, Fidler 
can usually be found either at the Lake¬ 
side Country Club, where he plays golf 
regularly and proficiently, or at his su¬ 
perbly designed low-slung house in the 
Toluca Lake section. There he lives, in 
what appears to be complete peace, with 
his wife and two children—Jeff, who is 
four and his present wife’s son by a pre¬ 
vious marriage, and Bobbe, who is five 
and was adopted by him and his third 
wife. His mother and father reside only 
a block away in the house which he 
bought for them. 

Lolling beside the swimming pool in 
the dazzling sunlight, Fidler does not 
seem the same man who, every Sunday 
night over two networks, preaches to the 
movie industry with such prim solemnity. 
He speaks softly, unassumingly, and with¬ 
out any trace of the high-pitched voice 
which is a recognizable, and apparently 
indispensable, facet of his radio person¬ 
ality. Here, among the possessions pur¬ 
chased out of the fortune he has made as 
a broadcaster, a columnist, a press agent 
and an exceedingly visionary stock- 
market speculator, he appears to be with¬ 
out a single condemnatory thought in his 
mind. 

As the afternoon begins to slip away, 
he rises, steps spryly to the lip of the pool 
and plunges in. The two children squeal 
excitedly as he swims toward them. Ad¬ 
dressing him as Jimmie, they both 
screech for him to give them a swimming 
lesson. After he has taught them for a 
while, he climbs out, flexes his well-de¬ 
veloped muscles, and sinks into a deck 
chair. Presently, a screen door slams 
shut and his wife comes out of the house. 
She is a pleasant, lovely-looking girl who 
evidences absolutely no interest in Holly¬ 
wood doings. As she approaches, he 
smiles at her. 

“Hello, darling,” he says, and he draws 
her face down to be kissed. Then, turn¬ 
ing to his guest, he says, “I’ve finally got 
the right marriage. And listen, you ask 
me why I knock divorce. Why shouldn't 
I knock it? I've had more experience 
with it than most people.” 

The End 
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For thousands of years, 
kites have fascinated men 
in every land. Today 
they're more fun—-and 
more useful—than ever 


BY ALFRED H. SINKS 


PHOTOGRAPH FOR COLLIER'S BY HY PESKIN 


T HE lookout in the crow’s nest 
grabbed his phone. “It looks 
like one o’ them autogyro 
things, sir—flyin’ about a hundred 
yards above the water!” The British 
destroyer churned up the sea as it 
pulled around fast. It was on the hunt 
for U-boats but an autogyro—where 
no autogyro had any right to be—was 
something that needed looking into. 
The crew sprang to launch a plane 
from its catapult. 

But long before either plane or de¬ 
stroyer reached the spot the mysteri¬ 
ous “autogyro” was, incredibly, gone. 

The report reached the Admiralty 
in London. So did almost identical 
reports from other ships. The mys¬ 
tery was. passed along to our own 
Naval Intelligence and presently a 
Navy sleuth .sat facing a leading ci¬ 
vilian expert on autogyros. 

“Hmph!” grunted the expert. ‘Til 
bet my bottom dollar* that what those 
British officers saw was a kite! Look.” 

Carl Chupp, of Waban, Massachu¬ 
setts, reached around behind his desk 
and lifted something from a shelf. It 
was a toy model of an autogyro. But 
it had no engine. Instead, a string was 
attached at a point near the three- 
bladed rotor. It was designed to be 
flown as a kite. 

Chupp had patented his scientific 
toy in 1939. He hoped to have it on 
the market for American kids to fly 
by the following spring, but war in¬ 
terfered. The patent drawings were 
there in Washington for anyone to 
see. And German Intelligence over¬ 
looked no bets—the Nazis grabbed 
Chupp’s toy and made a war weapon 
out of it! 

The German version had a wing 
span of 12 feet. It was big enough to 
carry a sailor aloft in a seat hung just 
under the three-bladed rotor. At¬ 
tached to a heavy line, it was flown 
kitewise from the conning tower of a 
sub. A towing speed of a few knots 
would keep it in the air. 

With an observer 400 feet aloft to 
warn off an enemy’s approach, the 
Nazis down in the sub felt a lot safer. 
If warning came in time, the kite was 


pulled down on a windlass an 
to the deck before the sub w 
der. If seconds were precious tl 
just cut kite and observer lo 
crash-dived. Those kite ac 
were strictly expendable! 

In every war, kites have tur 
in some startling new role, 
markably accurate shooting 
antiaircraft gunners in World 
was the result of practice with 
genious target kite. The Arn 
Navy spent millions in developi 
kind of kite alone. Manufactu 
everything from tennis rack 
grand pianos were put to work r 
kites. Convoys were protectee 
enemy dive bombers by big 1 
kites” flown from the decks 
erty ships. 

A simple yellow kite was 
the lifesaving equipment aboai 
of thousands of lifeboats and 
It held aloft the antenna of a 
sending set that automatically si 
SOS, and it showed searchers 
the castaways were. 

Some of our war uses of kit 
still top secret but a good man; 
of man-carrying size were bui 
turned over to the Signal Corps, 
newer military uses for kites are 
explored in guarded governmen 
ratories right now. In spite of pr 
in planes and rockets, the and 
of building and flying kites is 
portant as ever. 

Man-carrying kites are not 
idea. Two hundred and fifty 
ago in Japan a daring highwal 
used a kite to lift him so that he 
peek over the wall of the Em 
palace. As a result the Son of H 
decreed that henceforth the si 
kites was to be limited to mode 
large enough to lift a man. 

Kites were flown in the Oriei 
centuries before they reached El 
but in the Boer War, kites lifted 
ish army observers into the air s< 
they could observe distant e 
movements. Armies of most m 
have used the same stunt sine 
good many of our parents s; 
demonstrated at country fairs 
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Swift’s Brookfield 

fa fub'P&lk Sausage 

Noted for its tasty links and 
wholesome freshness. Perfect 
for breakfast. Ideal for a 
main meal dish that can be 
prepared in a jiffy! 

V ' MTH T * E 


And what a frank! A taste treat so tender it fairly 
melts in your mouth. Nor does the story end here. 
For to bring ’em to you at the peak of their tantaliz¬ 
ing flavor—they’re made fresh daily in our kitchens 
from coast to coast and come sealed—8 to 10 to a 
pound—in cellophane for your protection. What’s 
more, each pack bears the name Swift’s Premium 

vnnr friiarant-pp nf mialitv Hicrhlifrht vmir din- 


SAfHTAfHL 


Swift’s,Premium 


FLA VOQFUlJ^ 
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KING 

]■ Friendly Flavor 






4 Reasons Why Millions Prefer 
KING. .America's Premium Blend 


1. King is produced by the distillers of 
famous Old Forester! 


2. New, improved formula for extra 
smoothness, friendly flavor! 

*3. King Black Label contains 40% 
Straight Whiskies, 6 years or more 
old—blended with the finest grain 
neutral spirits! 

4 # Fine Kentucky blending, backed by 
one family, one tradition for quality 
for 78 years. 


And Rem.mb.r KING IS PRODUCED BY THE 


DISTILLERS OF FAMOUS OLD FORESTER 




DISTILLERS CORPORATION 



*KING BLACK LABEL. Blended Whisky. The straight whiskies in this product are 6 years or more old 40% 
straight whiskies; 60% grain neutral spirits. 86 Proof 

KING RED LABEL. Blended Whisky. The straight whiskies in this product are 57 months or more old. 
30% straight whiskies; 70% grain neutral spirits. 86 Proof 

OLD FORESTER. 100 Proof. Bottled in Bond. Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whisky. 


seaside resorts, where a train of half a 
dozen huge kites was used. Any one of 
them could almost support a man, so 
even if something went wrong with one 
or more of the kites, the passenger would 
not crash. 

After the kites were well up in the 
regions where the winds are steady, a 
bosun's seat was attached to the line and 
the passenger climbed in. Guy ropes 
attached to the bosun's seat were held by 
two men standing some distance apart, 
to keep it steady. The passenger could 
be lifted to quite a height. 

In 1901, in Newfoundland, Marconi 
used a long radio antenna attached to 
a kite to receive the first wireless mes¬ 
sages ever flashed across the Atlantic. 
This is standard Signal Corps practice 
today. 

Three years before Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin’s famous experiment, in 1749, Dr. 
Alexander Wilson in Glasgow attached 
thermometers to kites and sent them 
aloft in studying the causes of weather 
changes. • - 

For many years the U.S. Weather 
Bureau got most of its dope 
on tomorrow’s weather from 
instruments raised high into 
the air by kites. The gov¬ 
ernment men maintained 17 
regular kite-flying stations at 
scattered points throughout 
the country. To get greater 
altitudes they often flew 
their kites in tandem: a num¬ 
ber of kites straining at the 
same line. In a brisk wind, a 
rig like that often exerted 
a pull of several hundred 
pounds. Piano wire was the 
only thing strong enough to 
hold the kites and at the 
same time light enough to 
let them fly. 

The weathermen hung up 
their all-time altitude record 
on May 5, 1910, at Mount 
Weather, Virginia. They 
hooked up 10 kites on a 
string and began paying out 
piano wire. By the time they 
had unwound eight and a 
half miles of wire the top kite 
had reached an altitude of nearly five 
miles! 

When the Bureau dropped kites in the 
early thirties, it was not because planes 
and balloons could do the job better. It 
was because fliers began to complain 
about the danger of having a prop 
smashed or a wing sheared off by an 
almost invisible piano wire stretching for 
miles into the sky. 

Nearly all the pioneers of aviation— 
Bell, Langley, Chanute, Curtiss, Gallau- 
det, and the Wright Brothers in particular 
—got lessons in aerodynamics from 
kites. The invention of the box kite 
by Lawrence Hargrave in 1893 led 
straight to the first successful flight at 
Kitty Hawk. 


heavier line over, and then a hcav>| 
until the first steel cable could b< 
across. 

“Skywriting” with kites was 
practice before airplanes took J 
14-year-old kid named Frank Si 
started it at the St. Louis Exposijj 
1904, and the sign that fluttered fr 
kite string like a long ribbon v 
advertisement for corsets. Fori 
years Frank skywrote with kite 
Times Square in New York, adve 1 
such early movie thrillers as Bii 
Nation and Orphans of the Storm] 
where others were doing well at 
business. 

Are you a frustrated flier? An 
meteorologist? An aerial experi 
who likes the thrills of stunt flyi 
also likes to keep his feet on the gr 1 
Then fly a kite. 

According to its function, yoi^ 
may be a work of art—like manyl] 
Chinese and Japanese kites—desigi 
be marveled at; or it may be an ei 
flying device. It may be of alma 
size. Many a fan has built model* 




KEY-RING CIRCUS 


Here's one lor the kitchen door. 

No. Our house in Sagamore. 

This, I think, unlocks the back 
Ol that clock we gave to Mac. 

Try this. No, that's lor the trunk 
Holding all your books and junk. 

That one there shaped like a crank 
Came with Junior's piggy bank. 

These are both lor luggage locks, 

This one? For your tackle box. 

This? The bronze one Oat and heavy? 
Glove compartment—our old Chewy. 
Watch your temper, will you, please? 
Why can't you keep track ol keys? 
Well, don't stand there mute and mopin 
Get a file and pry it open. 


ise? 

? . | 

opin 


—Dorothy B. Griswoli 


\ 


A Milestone in Aviation Progress 


A nearly forgotten father of the sci¬ 
ence of flight, Hargrave was born in 
London, taken to live in Australia when 
he was 16. He was one of the first to 
build a model airplane that actually flew. 
But his plane, like all powered models 
of the time, was extremely unstable. It 
was in the search for a stable type of 
heavier-than-air machine that Hargrave 
developed the box kite. Simple as the in¬ 
vention seems today, it opened a new era 
in aeronautical thinking. Many another 
scientist who found he was able to go 
just so far in designing a plane turned to 
experiments with box kites to learn more 
about aerodynamics. 

Even toy kites have come in mighty 
handy at times. When Edward Wellman 
Serrell was ready to build his famous sus¬ 
pension bridge across Niagara Gorge, 
he used kites to carry the first line across. 
The kite string was then used to pull a 


a few inches high, using broom * 
for sticks, and flown them with s 
thread. At the other extreme were 
of the box kites built by Alexander 1 
ham Bell while he was testing his th 
on heavier-than-air craft. They wi 
big as cow barns and were towed 
steamship to launch them in flight! 

You’ll hardly want to start with 
thing quite that big. But when it c 
to size, remember that a kite onh 
feet high and five wide has 25 squar 
of lifting surface. And that’s more] 
an average man will want to try tCj 
on to in a 20-mile wind! 

There are more kinds of kites] 
anyone could build and fly in a life; 
There are few good books on kites, 
little patient digging ought to tur 
a few dozen different designs. Pe 
you’ll find you’ve turned inventoi 
added a few ideas of your own. 

Box kites are, of course, more 
plicated to build than plane-surface 
They may be four-sided, six-sided, 1 
sided, or round. There are also com 
tions of box and plane-surface kite* 

Because its aerodynamic qualitie 
nearly perfect, the Eddy kite has s< 
as the basis for many advanced kit 
signs. It is a single-surface kite an< 
of the simplest to build. A well- 
Eddy kite will almost leap out of 
hand in a two-mile breeze and wiil 
as steady as a B-29. It has all the bi 
stability of a fine glider and needs n 
to balance it. 

The inventor of this remarkable j 
gadget, William Abner Eddy, wa 
mous more than thirty years ago a 
pioneer of the art of aerial photogri 
and developed his kite for that pur 
It’s still fun to take aerial pictures c 
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Only Wilson Brothers make Skipper Sportswear 


— and in no other sport shirts and T-shirts 
will you find all the quality that has made 
Skipper the best-known name in sportswear. 
Wilson Brothers tailor these smart shirts for 
comfort. There’s plenty of freedom for the 
most active man, plenty of good looks for 


the most style-conscious. Visit your Wilson 
Brothers dealer now. See his big assortment 
of Skippers—in a variety of fabrics suitable 
for all outdoors, in a wide, wide rainbow- 
range of fresh, clean -colors. Let Skipper 
steer you right on sportswear. 



men’s wear 


•UNG MEN OF ALL AGESt Faultless Nobel* Pajama* • Shirts • Skipper Sportswear • Sweaters • Super Shorts • Wilcrest Ties • Buffer Socks • T Shirts 
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Look for the 
Oval package 

The sign of the world's best belt 


“Paris”* Belts, styled by master designers, are 
incomparable in style and value. Protected by 
the new Oval Package, the precious leathers 
come to you perfect as the day they left the 
craftsman’s bench. No cracking, no bending, 
no splitting—the “Paris” Oval Package is 
your guarantee of perfect merchandise, per¬ 
fectly protected. $1.50 up. 

•Rcq. U.S. Pat. Off.—A product of A. Stein Sc Company. Chic.aoo 

PARIS BELTS-SUSPENDERS-GARTERS 



old homestead with a camera slung under 
a good, steady kite. All you need is 
plenty of understanding of both cameras 
and kites. 

Kite fights are all the rage in Korea, 
and are just as much fun anywhere else. 
The Korean fighting kite is a small job, 
usually not over 20 inches high. A fight¬ 
ing kite is deliberately designed with im¬ 
perfect balance—yet not imperfect 
enough to require a tail, which would get 
fouled in the string and interfere with 
maneuvering. It must be sufficiently un¬ 
stable so that when you let go the string 
suddenly, your kite will swoop and 
plunge in the air, sacrificing stability for 
maneuverability. 

A section of the string is coated with 
glue and then sprinkled with ground glass 
or sand. Before the duel can begin, you 
and your opponent have to get your kites 
well up into the air. At the word tl go” 
the dogfight starts. Each duelist tries to 
maneuver the cutting edge of his string 
across the string of the other kite. Then 
with a sawing motion he tries to cut the 
other string. The fight goes on until one 
of the two drops out of the sky. 

Fishermen, Take Notice! 

That’s only one of many ways to have 
fun with kites. Kite fishing is serious 
business with the Solomon Island natives 
but here at home it’s a top-flight sport. 
You can do it either from the beach or 
from a boat. It takes plenty of skill but 
the excitement is worth it. From a beach, 
a kite will get your fishing line much far¬ 
ther out than you could possibly cast it. 

You can buy your tackle ready-made 
or make it yourself. If you make it, how¬ 
ever, be sure to cover your kite with ma¬ 
terial that will withstand a soaking. 

Get your kite up and then attach your 
fishline to the kite string. Let the fishline 
run free through a clothespin pinched on 
to the flying line. Then let them both out 
together. As your fish strikes, he’ll jerk 
the fishline free of the flying line and 
you pull him in without disturbing the 
kite. 

If you’re out after altitude records, 
fly your kites in tandem. It’s a man- 
sized job to handle several big kites at 
one time. Most people who go in for 
the big-kite stuff use anything from 
heavy fishline up to half-inch rope. Ex¬ 
perts advise against piano wire because 
of the danger from power lines. Veterans 
like Frank Seyfang hand-fly their big 
kites, but many others use a reel securely 
fastened to the ground. 


In tandem Hying you get one kite well 
up first. Then you lly a second kite on a 
hundred feet or so of line and tie the 
short line to the long one. The more kites 
you get on your line the higher you can 
go. 

For all the thrills of stunt flying with¬ 
out leaving the ground you’ll want to try 
the acrobatic kite developed by Com¬ 
mander Paul Edward Garber as a target 
for aeronautical gunnery practice. 

A veteran pilot and authority on all 
phases of flying, Garber, is curator of 
the National Air Museum in Washing¬ 
ton. He is also an old hand at building 
and flying kites. After experimenting 
with many types of kites he chose the 
Eddy kite as the basis for the best aerial 
target ever invented. 

Manipulated by a stick that is held in 
both hands, Garber’s kite will climb, 
nose-dive, loop the loop, or do figure 
eights under perfect control. Garber 
claims you can easily do skywriting with 
it. It looks exactly like a stunting plane, 
and in a 20-irnle-wind it will maneuver at 
speeds up to 60 or 70 miles an hour. 

To the Eddy kite Garber added a hori¬ 
zontal stabilizer and rudder like those on 
a plane. These are fastened in front of 
the vertical stick at the bottom. Two 
lines run from the two ends of a short 
rudder bar through two pulleys fastened 
to the crosspiece of the kite a few inches 
each side of the center. 

These lines come down to the two 
ends of the control stick you hold in 
your hands and are wound on a neat, 
double reel in the center of the stick. 
Half an hour’s practice teaches you how 
to make the kite maneuver by manipu¬ 
lating the stick. 

Your real kite enthusiast wants straight 
spruce or basswood for his frames; tough, 
reinforced paper, balloon cloth, silk, 
cotton or rayon for his covering. He 
wants flying line that is both strong and 
light, good glue, good tools and instru¬ 
ments. 

For an air-minded generation, kites— 
basic aircraft—have a new meaning and 
a new importance. Almost every time 
you fly one you learn something you 
didn’t know about flying craft and about 
the air that has added a third dimension 
to man’s living. 

So watch out for those colorful specks 
in the sky. Better still, get your hands on 
a flying line yourself, and see how hard 
it is to let go. For ancient as it is, this 
custom of soaring with your feet on the 
ground is as fresh and exciting as ever. 

The End 


TRAJVSPOSAGRAMS 

BY ALAN MURRAY 


Detective Watkins sped to Toledo with this order: "Keep your eyes 
on the chief suspect in the Leroy case." But he found five different 
important suspects. At first he tried to keep up with the movements 
of all five, with the result that he lost track of all of them most of 
the time. He was stymied until a iransposagram came from head¬ 
quarters, solving his problem: 


SINGLE MOUNTAIN FLOWER 


r 


■ 

M t 

\ N 

■ 


■ 


:x 


■s|u, 

1 T 


Instructions: When transposed, the letters of the transposagram above 
form a message in one complete sentence. Change the order of the 
letters and insert them in the empty boxes to form the sentence. A 
number of letters have already been inserted in their correct boxes. 
The empty spaces show the length of the words in the message. 

(Solution on page 79) 
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THE WEEK / S MAIL 

Continued from page 4 


y an aroused conscience and a will to 
t right thing will help the issue. 
IBdward C. Phelps, Jenkintown, Pa. 

five, the descendants of families who 
Bheir very existence to black mam- 
lowe them a debt. Why not repay it 
Being that their descendants get a 
|§,- deal? Give them equal educational 
Mtunities, the vote and allow them to 

■ jobs that their capabilities fit them 
Hn these troubled times we all need to 
Bogether and we cannot fight Commu- 

■ if we act like commissars ourselves. 
H the name of my signer ancestor as I 
H e he would agree with me. 

I Carter Braxton 

I BUNNY, BUNNY, BUNNY! 

■ Sirs: I feel it my duty to report that 

■ Bunny McLeod recently cried: “It's 
Kg walk, but think how much nearer 
f be after you get there!” That was 
fafter she referred to herself as a 
lea pigeon.” Also, returning from 
ft party the other night, she yawned: 
f hum! One night in a row is enough!” 
| Scoop Conlon, Hollywood, Cal. 

f y, we hear by radario, also cried: 
f re was /, left holding the jack pot!" 

OH, KAYE! 

m Sir: I have just read in your issue 
far. 27th the letter written by Edward 
f nson of Los Angeles, about deport- 
iCharlie Chaplin, Danny Kaye, and 
f s. 

lyou don’t want Danny Kaye send him 
I here posthaste! This brilliant young 
I holds a very large place in our hearts 
11, like many others I have spoken to, 
lot believe that his political creeds are 
liy way antisocial. We are only waiting 
I for his return visit to give him one of 
I iggest welcomes anyone ever received. 
Pamela M. Curl, London, England 

1 JIMMY CRACK CORN 

Ltlemen: In The House at Hyde Park 
p. 10th) you reproduce the words of 
lny Crack Com, an ‘'old-time ballad” 
I right credit being given to Leeds Music 
Fp., 1944-45. This ballad, one of Presi- 
L Lincoln’s favorites, appears in a book 
Minstrel Songs published in the ’80s by 
fer Ditson & Co., containing the words 
I music of same. Unless the copyright 
[has been changed recently, the extreme 
It of copyright is 56 years. Then the 
lerial becomes public domain. How, 
h, can anyone now possess the copyright 
fership of Jimmy Crack Com? 

Franz R. Wagner, 
Richland Center, Wis. 

I publishers own only the copyright to 
Burl Ives musical arrangement. The 
rds are public domain. 

THE GENERAL SPEAKS OUT 

: Regrettably, I think, you let Donald 
f inson in Does The Army Want The 
Ferves? (Apr. 10th) echo over the grave 
[Lieutenant General Lesley J. McNair 
latter's completely discredited and mis¬ 
sing attack on the National Guard, 
neral McNair, however, should be 
ierstood for what he was: a gallant and 
cere believer in the Prussian type of 
iitary establishment. He captained a 
Aerful group of that belief in the Regu- 
Army; men so sincere that they were 
loyal to the Congress and to their own 
ief of Staff in their efforts to subvert the 
in provisions as well as the spirit of the 
tional Defense Act. 

tt is right shocking, in 1948, after the 
* rd made in combat by the organiza- 
ns, men, and officers of the Guard— 
m New r England’s 26th Division to the 
uthwest’s 45th—to have Lesley J. Mc- 
ir’s bones rattled to their attempted dis- 

Uiei s lor May 29, 1948 


credit. As to the Guard: Its roots are far 
in the English-speaking past; it is based on 
the belief that a free nation's defense must 
depend at last on the mood-to-serve of its 
citizenry — and that nation-state-city- 
county should be tied together in a mutu¬ 
ality of effort and of willingness. 

James E. Edmonds, Camp Lee, Va. 

IT BEATS THE DUTCH! 

Dear Sir: To be reading Collier’s again is 
just like heaven after five long years of 
physical and intellectual misery, under the 
Nazis, but l feel frustration every time 1 
read a sports feature. It is all about base¬ 
ball: There’s home plate, first, second and 
third base—a “pitcher” throws a ball to a 
husky fellow armed with a big club. He 
proceeds to knock the ball somewhere in 
the next state and as the ball is on its way 
the hitter and several other chaps start 
running like blazes to be the first to kick a 
bag of flour on a certain spot. The umpire 
gets knocked over, concedes the run or the 
point or whatever it is, the spectators go 
crazy, or choke on their “hot dog” and 
everybody’s happy—that’s what it looks 
like to a European reader. 

Please have pity with your “far-flung 
readers” and write a simple article to tell 
us w'hat it’s all about. Your American 
readers will think we're just half-witted 
yokels who mistake Babe Ruth for the 
leading lady in last year’s Technicolor 
musical . . . but we’ll get hep, is it? 

J. M. Cambier, Antwerp, Belgium 

1 8 

Gentlemen: I am eighteen and a devoted 
reader of your magazine. Congratulations 
to Hannah Lees on her article, It’s Hard To 
Be Your Age (Apr. 17th). It couldn’t 
have been written any plainer! 

Dorothy E. Kangas, Chicago, Ill. 

THE TALKING MAN 

Dear Sir: Who does Varipapa think he is 
kidding when he says he can’t bowl with a 
ball for more than 40 games because he 
wears the thumb hole out from spinning 
it? His bowling balls that 1 have seen were 
a lot more battle-scarred than 40 games. 
(Collier’s Sports, Apr. 10th.) 

Camera close-ups will show that Vari- 
papa’s thumb is out of his ball first. So 
how can he spin a ball on his thumb with 
his fingers still in it? 

Fred Baugh, Bend, Oregon 

Varipapa , the Talking Machine , explains 
in his quaint first-to-third person yvay: 
“Varipapa does not spin the ball on his 
thumb. The thumb leaves the ball a split 
second before the fingers release and it is 
the fingers that produce the rotary action. 
But Varipapa uses the snuggest thumb hole 
of all the good bowlers and the tight fit 
makes friction-heat. Varipapa’s thumb 
swells quickly—especially in hot weather 
when the blood is thin. Sometimes l shift 
balls—Varipapa carries several spares with 
larger thumb holes. Sometimes I enlarge 
the thumb hole with sandpaper as the 
match progresses .” 

TOP KNOTCH 

Sirs: Alw-ays wanted to know what hap¬ 
pens to the babies with topknots . . . when 
said very top-knotted baby grows up? 
Now, after looking over your Apr. 10th 
issue, we know! Glum ... Glum ... F. C. 




A PRACTICAL TROUBLE LAMP! A PORTABLE FLOODLAMP! 
A HANDY CAMP LAMP! 


AND YES, A REPLACEMENT UNIT for SEALED BEAM HEADLAMPSI 

Keep this friend-in-need lamp in your car 
at all times! Make sure it’s with you when 
you set out on vacation trip, camping trip, 
any trip. 

Its price is low, its usefulness unlimited. 
Just plug the Guide Multi-Purpose Lamp 
into the cigar lighter ... and the full power 
of a portable Sealed Beam headlamp is at 
your service. There’s a 13-foot cord to give 
plenty of action around car or camp ... a 
stand-up base with convenient hook for 
easy attachment ... a mounting bracket so 
you can carry the lamp in your trunk or 
under the dash. You’ll find it’s the handiest 
accessory you’ve ever known. 

IMPORTANT SAFETY ADVANTAGE, TOO I 

With the Guide Multi-Purpose Lamp/you 
always have a spare unit for your Sealed 
Beam headlamps. If a headlamp fails when 
you’re far from service, just slip your lamp’s 
Sealed Beam unit from its mounting and 
replace the burned out headlamp uoit. No 
more “one-eyed” driving for you! 

Where can you buy this lamp? Wherever 
you see the United Motors Service sign . . . 
and at many other service stations, car 
dealers, and accessory stores. Guide Lamp 
Division, General Motors Corporation, 
Anderson, Indiana. 

GUIDE LAMP 

America's Foremost Lighting Manufacturer 
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5 INSECTICIDES 


combined in one j 

super spray—D. D.T., Chlordane, Lethane, 

I Pyrethrum and Piperonyl Butoxide. 
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as flies, mosquitoes, moths, roaches, silver- / 

fish, bedbugs, gnats, fleas, ants, spiders, / 
scorpions, sandflies, ticks and wasps. 

SUPER EFFECTIVE as a spray against 
« W flying insects ... as a surface film to kill 

/ insects that crawl or light on treated sur- 
faces. Chlordane and D. D.T. provide this 
longer-lasting residual effect. 

Contains CHLORDANE —the new “wonder* insect-killing 
agent that’s even more effective than famous D. D.T. on most 
crawling insects. Yet, with this stepped-up power, Black Flag 
Super Insect Spray is SAFE to use around the house, observing 
only the same precautions used with any ordinary insect spray. 
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PYRETHRUM LETHANE 
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BLACK FLAG ROACH SPRAY 

is specially formulated for quick 
control of this common pest. 
Contains Chlordane—new “mir- 
able” roach-killing agent. 
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Nobody knows quite wbat sleep is, but 
mam’ a tortured hour is spent seeking it. 
Read this wide-awake article—and sleep 


I 


GO TO SLEEP 



BY JAMES DUGAN 


RECENTLY medical science 
has been completely buf¬ 
faloed by a strange case. A 
Ent went to sleep and stayed that 
for one third of his lifetime. He 
out of it without medical aid 
I felt good. He cocked a cheerful 
at the medicos, yawned 'prettily 
said, “How come I went to sleep 
} that, huh?” 

ie attending specialists groaned, 
of them said, “Riddles he asks, 
en, Mister, frankly, we don’t have 
|je. We don’t know beans about it.” 

lis is a true case in medical annals. 
Ihing rare about it either. The 
|ent was the entire human race, 
everybody knows sleeps about 
third of its lifetime, eight hours 
crack. The fact that this goes on 
J-y night everywhere doesn't make 
[doctors any happier. They don’t 
[w why we go to sleep, or what 
:'en button is pressed to knock us 
or who presses the button, if 
\q is a button. A pretty pickle in- 
, for medical science! 
isn't because the medical pro¬ 
lion hasn’t tried to solve it. More 
fk has been done on sleep than all 
brain-flogging that went into 
[lear fission, but on sleep the report 
reads zero. There are a half- 
n cute theories. Pick out any 
n make up your own—and you 
|l know as much about it as the 
lessors who have been going with- 
sleep trying to find out why we 
rP- 

_et us begin with the physiological 
fory of sleep. It says that sleep is 
suit of the lessening of the volume 
velocity of the blood in the brain, 
(is is the known cause of fainting. 

of course sleep isn’t fainting. You 
/e to be shocked to faint. 

It the chemical theory. The idea 
is that the human body when in 
ion manufactures some sort of 
tret chemical which has the effect 
a Mickey Finn along about mid¬ 
flit. You cook up enough of the 
lical, it knocks you out. After 
|u’re on the canvas the body stops 
king the chemical, the cells are re- 
irged with energy, and bango! 
|u’re on your feet and singing in the 
fi-wer. Very pretty. 
s T ow for the biological theory. This 
iool of thought laughs at such naive 
)ries as blood on the brain and 
^ockout drops. The biologists say 
sleep because we can’t help it. It’s 
milt-in animal instinct. 
fThe psychoanalysts have a cunning 
>planation of their own. They say 
sleep because of a subconscious 
Iversion to childhood, that along 
out midnight everyone unknow- 
[gly wants to get back in the bassinet 
d put his big toe in his mouth. 
Ponder also the sleep theory of the 
|te Professor A. Mouneyrat of the 
■Tench Academy of Science. The pro- 
Issor said sleep was caused by a mys- 
;rious gas in the air we breathe. He 
llled it somnifer. Mouneyrat said he 
und somnifer thick in country air; 
was probably generated by plant 
|fe. But hard as he tried Mouneyrat 
ould never bottle any somnifer. Pro¬ 


fessor Mouneyrat pointed out that 
somnifer required acres of foliage to 
produce enough to fell a grown man. 
There is no use getting up and sniffing 
window boxes when you can't sleep. 

Men of science cannot agree on 
what causes sleep, nor can they make 
up their minds on how many hours of 
sleep you need per day. Eight is the 
magic number people believe in. Why 
eight was selected as official is the 
Number Two mystery of sleep. No 
other age in history followed it. 

In the Middle Ages the Regimen 
sanitatis sellernitanum, the authorita¬ 
tive doctor book, said six hours was 
enough. An English jingle of 400 
years ago went: 

“Nature requires five , 

Custom gives seven , 

Laziness takes nine, 

And wickedness eleven” 


Two hundred years ago people be¬ 
lieved six hours were enough for a 
man, seven for a woman and eight for 
a fool. 

Two present-day scientists have 
questioned the eight-hour figure by 
putting themselves through sleep ex¬ 
periments in an effort to find what na¬ 
ture wants from us in diurnal rest. 
The results differed drastically be¬ 
tween the two sleeping scientists, and 
neither finding supported the eight- 
hour theory. 

The first of these scientists was 
R. Buckminster Fuller, inventor of 
the Dymaxion automobile, the Fuller 
mass-produced house and a new sys¬ 
tem for mapping the world. Twenty 
years ago “Bucky” Fuller moved to a 
lonely house in Nebraska to work out 
theoretical studies on a new type of 
human dwelling, a “machine for liv¬ 
ing.” While at work with his drafting 
board and slide rule he determined to 
find out what nature dictates as hu 
man animal sleep. 

Fuller had observed as a subma¬ 
riner in World War I that men on pro¬ 
longed combat duty could stand to for 
a week if necessary with amazingly lit¬ 
tle sleep and still keep their health and 
alertness. He had also observed the 
intermittent sleep habits of babies and 
of the household cat. He asked in his 
experiment if there was a sleep pat¬ 
tern like this for modern man, a habit 
lost before civilization. 

As a brain worker, his sign of fa¬ 
tigue was when his mind wandered 
from the equations before him. When 
this happened he went to bed. He 
trained his will to leap out of bed the 
moment he awakened, and went back 
to his job. Following the cycles of fa¬ 
tigue and rest and reawakening as 
they naturally occurred, Fuller began 
within a month to penetrate the bio¬ 
logical secrets of human sleep. 

The cycle was astounding. Fuller 
found that he was sleeping four times 
a day, on an average of a half hour 
at a time. He followed the natural 
cycle for over a year, sleeping four 
times a day, two hours in 24. Regular 
medical check-ups established that he 
was keeping normal health and weight 
for a man of thirty-two. 

The second scientist who tried to 
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“See what I mean about it squealing?” 


If your radio delivers Sooooo-eee instead of 
Chloe, if the thing’s “going to the hogs”... call 
the service dealer displaying the Sylvania sign. 
Because your radio needs care, expert care, the 
kind this fellow is trained to give. He has 
Sylvania equipment to root out 
trouble . . . fine Sylvania radio 
tubes to bring you crystal clear 
reception. Hear your old set per¬ 
form as it did the day you bought 
it. Get it fixed at the sign of de- 
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find natural sleep habits was Professor 
Nathaniel Kleitman of the University of 
Chicago Sleep Laboratory. He lived for 
a month in the Mammoth Cave of Ken¬ 
tucky to dig sleep. Without trying to 
find intermittent sleep patterns, Kleit- 
man shut himself olf from sun and 
weather to see what happened. The pro¬ 
fessor discovered that his sleep cycle 
turned over every 28 hours. Kleitman 
thus discovered the 28-hour day, while 
Bucky Fuller discovered the six-hour 
day. Waddaya know about sleep? 

Professor Kleitman has been investi¬ 
gating sleep for 25 years in his Chicago 
lab. He is not satisfied with ivory-tower 
research. He has trundled his measuring 
machines back home and fastened them 
to the beds of his pretty teen-aged daugh¬ 
ters. The gadgets give Papa readings of 
their hearts, breath, brain impulses, and 
bodily movements in sleep. The pro¬ 
fessor has also invaded homes up and 
down the block with his seismographs 
and counters. The whole neighborhood 
is wired for sound. 

Experimenting on a Fraternity 

Professor Kleitman’s findings after 25 
years of sleep research have differed from 
those of other sleep experts. At Colgate 
University in the late twenties Dr. Don¬ 
ald A. Laird put the entire Phi Kappa Psi 
fraternity through two years of sleeping 
in gas masks, hooked up with his record¬ 
ing machines. Laird said in his report 
that the deepest sleep is reached about 
one hour after you cork off. All these 
fraternity brothers and everything, and 
do you know what Kleitman says? 
Twaddle, he says. Periods of deep and 
light sleep alternate throughput the night, 
according to Professor Kleitman. 

The Colgate experiment wasn’t a total 
waste of college boys, however. They 
proved that the blood pressure goes 
down in sleep. Noise will step up the 
heart pump without necessarily awaken¬ 
ing the sleeper. City folk who pride them¬ 
selves on being able to sleep through taxi 
horns, singing drunks and garbage-can 
concertos are having their rest disturbed 
nonetheless. 

Professor Kleitman has deflated the 
notion that prolonged sleeplessness 
makes you crazy. He has kept people 
awake for five days without making them 
any nuttier than they were for agreeing 
to such a trial. He himself has stayed 
awake for 180 hours and states that it 
did not make him crazy. What Professor 
Kleitman has discovered about the cause 
of sleep in 25 years of devoted study will 
give you an idea of how tough the 
problem is. Sleep, he says, “is the result 
of the inability to keep awake.” 

The professor is a sworn enemy of the 
double bed. One of the few points of 
agreement among sleep scholars is a loud 
recommendation of twin beds. Through¬ 
out the United States there are six double 
beds for each pair of singles. The moral¬ 
ists got in ahead of the scientists with the 
slogan, “Twin beds make for divorce.” 
It is a solid folk belief. The scientists say 
it’s the biggest fib there is. Actually, they 
say, the double bed is the villain of the 
piece. It is the main point for passing 
secondary infections such as colds be¬ 
tween husband and wife. Perfectly nor¬ 
mal sleeping postures and movements of 
one bedmate will rob the other of sleep. 

A big mattress firm recently received 
a plaintive note from a newlywed chap 
which illustrates still another shortcom¬ 
ing of the double bed. He complained 
that when he went to sleep with his arm 
around his wife, the arm went to sleep 
too. Rather than tone down his affection 
by withdrawing the arm, he wanted the 
firm to build a mattress with a groove 
across the top to accommodate his ever- 
loving limb. Science growls at this senti¬ 
mental fellow and says get twin beds. 

Benjamin Franklin was the greatest 
friend that twin beds have ever had. 
Ben’s theory makes mattress manufactur¬ 


ers drool in ecstasy. He advocate* 
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double beds for each sleeper. Fri 
said wc often awake in the night be 
the bed is too warm. He kept a 
standing by, whose cool sheets he 1 . 
into when the first bed got uncom 
blc. 

There is a light trend of the me 
toward seven-foot-square beds and 
circular beds, but we have some w 
go before wc match the Great B« 
Ware, mentioned in Shakesp. 
Twelfth Night. It was giant size—: Ljvancec 
12 feet square. The original is in the 
toria and Albert Museum in Lo; $cii 
Mattress manufacturers come fro: ^3 
over the globe to bow down and prg^^cica 1 
fore it. irgu 

The big fuss over sleep and he pi®eo; 
achieve it is relatively new stuff. |,jopttl 
fore the mid-19th century, people sc ^ quo 
to have merely slept and only | ^as 
bothered about insomnia. People ( prove 
know how badly off they were. They p with 
on a hard cotton or cornhusk pa Uplo) 
rope slings or wooden slats, or ir ^ 
bilized themselves in the depths Latter 
feather tick. The rich had resilient Office 
mattresses, which are still being n ^esar 
factured. I n 

There were no bedsprings until iiisse 
before the Civil War, when James I| This 
of Watertown, New York, looked i5n0 oze 
at his coil-spring buggy seat and ^Jti 
“By gum, this doohickey might be ^oc< 
for beds.” By putting his discover *'ey as 
the market, Liddy not only made 
more comfortable, but made p< i 
realize for the first time that sleep ( 
be made more comfortable. They h 
thought of it before. Then the liter, 
on how to sleep began and insomnia 
discovered. 

A cheesebox manufacturer in K 
sha, Wisconsin, Zalmon G. Simn 
introduced the first machine-made J aiaca 
spring mattress in 1889, and in the 1 iso 
James Marshall of Toronto, Ontjr. 


patented the “Marshall Unit,” the gr few 


daddy of the inner-spring mattress. 

It took thirty years before this 
improvement in sleep equipment 
mass-produced. In the next quarter 
tury the inner-spring mattress inv 
four out of five American homes. 
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Father Adam Proves a Theory 
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And now the Dugan Theory of S * feci 
It’s as unscientific as anybody’s th 
to date. It says that there are fast si 
ers and slow sleepers. The slow slec 
are that great majority of the hu 
race who require eight or more h< 
sleep. Father Adam was the first 
sleeper. The Bible records how “J 
vah God caused a deep sleep to fall 1 
the man, and he slept; and He took 
of his ribs, and closed up the flesL , 
stead thereof; and the rib, which J 
vah God had taken from the man, n 
He a woman, and brought her untc 
man.” Anybody who sleeps this sou 
is likely to find himself in trouble v 
he wakes up: Imagine Adam’s surp»^ a 

The fast sleepers, such as Benja 1 ^ 
Franklin, usually make a big dent in 4^ 
tory. John Calvin, one of the ri 
founders of Protestantism, habiti 
went without sleep for 48 hours. Ji 
Caesar hacked out an empire on cat 1 
that added up to about four hours’ $ 
a day. Thomas A. Edison invented 
phonograph, the electric light and 
motion picture on a fast four hours 
day. 

Charles Darwin, author of The Oi 
of Species, was a record-breaking 
sleeper. Some of the most brilliant 1' 
in biological study were formed in < 
half-waking dreams, which shot him 
of bed to a pad and pencil. 

Most of the fast sleepers have acqu 
the knack of catching a restful cat «q 
any time they choose. Today, there ej 
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more and more people who take 1 
time naps. 

The siesta is not confined to L I 
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ps. U.S. college students have 
acticed two bedtimes in 24. 
e among the few North Ameri- 
tose work schedules permit the 
In the Balkans, particularly 
via, the working day is split by 
pur break, between eleven and 
in businesses close down for 
-hopping, strolling and sleeping, 
fgo to work early and work late, 
* lage to put in an efficient work- 

| Advanced Science Group in 
[ton has couches in its offices and 
ries. Scientists have found that 
hen and where you need it makes 
e efficient brainwork. Buckmin- 
iller argues with employers to 
aytime napping throughout U.S. 
to get the full efficiency out of 
:s, quoting experiments with 
orkers as well as production em- 
to prove the advantages of solv- 
gue with a short nap instead of 
employees to gold-brick over 
rk. 

matter of fact, thousands of 
ive offices in the United States 
uches and settees into which the 
g man may retire for naps, pro- 
>y his secretary against exposure 
Jact. This doesn't necessarily mean 
■e snoozer has been naughty the 
Before. It recognizes the simple fact 
Itigue occurs in midday and may 
fed by a siesta. 
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nia came into the picture in in- 
atio to the increase in sleeping 
. The sleep scientists say that 
somnia is psychosomatic. Pro- 
H. M. Johnson, a big sleep man 
he Mellon Institute in Pittsburgh, 
omnia is usually nothing more 
emembrance of wakeful periods, 
everyone has in sleep. In his 25 
of the study of sleep, Professor 
:>n has observed thousands of 
s by means of measuring devices 
op-motion photography, 
ttaching a device to a bedspring, 
-snapped a picture when the sleeper 
he found that normal sleepers 
position twenty to sixty times 
it. We simply don’t sleep “like a 
The only sleeper Professor John- 
er studied who remained motion- 
r seven hours was an insane man 
ad been heavily drugged. Profes- 
leitman says, “If you don’t stir 
rly in your sleep, you’ll wake up 
s a board.’’ The body must find 
1 positions for all its parts, which 
we are usually changing positions 
ten minutes or so while asleep, 
nson and Kleitman have estab- 
that all sleepers have moments of 
ulness and semiconsciousness dur- 
le night. You’re a psychosomatic 
niac if you get thinking about it. 
sor Johnson checked self-admitted 
nia sufferers against people who 
claim to have it and found that 
sleep graphs worked out about the 
Of course, there are actual insom- 
but most of the people going 
d claiming they can’t sleep are 
g as much sack time as the guy who 
heard of the word insomnia, 
fessor Kleitman says coffee drink- 
nd eating before bedtime have little 
t on sleep. A Dagwood sandwich 
Jcnilk before bed never hurt anybody, 
tcpt people who have heard that ice- 
olraiding steals sleep and don’t want 
i J>oil the theory. 

*e Chicago sleep sage says, “Any 
for insomnia that puts you to sleep 
best one.” There are a million of 
ll> ranging from sleep records to 
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counting sheep. If exercise works, by 
all means spar a couple of rounds with 
the canary cage. Warm baths are nice 
—if they put you to sleep. Reciting The 
Shooting of Dan McGrew may help. But 
leave sleeping pills alone unless you are 
actually ill and they are administered by 
a physician. Professor Kleitman says 
one good way of conquering wakeful 
sleep is to go to bed an hour earlier 
than usual. 

Robert Southey, the poet laureate, 
brought on the sandman by recalling di¬ 
vinity lectures he had heard in college. 
E. W. Scripps, founder of the newspaper 
chain, got a yacht and boarded it from 
his downtown New York office after 
work each day and put to sea. Far from 
the sound of Coney Island and the auro¬ 
ral glow of Broadway, Scripps would 
order the engines shut down; the sea an¬ 
chor was cast and the publisher took his 
eight on the calm Atlantic breast. This 
method is highly recommended to city 
dwellers, if you live near water and are a 
millionaire. 

In Kansas City a sleepless advertising 
man has built a business he calls Insom¬ 
niacs Anonymous. The original idea was 
that friends who couldn’t sleep would 
call up each other and talk until they 
were so bored that sleep came. But the 
thing has grown until strangers now call 
strangers, using phone numbers supplied 
at a dollar each. Subscribers are cata¬ 
logued according to mutual interests, so 
the golf addict can always find another 
sleepless golfer to knock him out on the 
telephonic eighteenth tee. 

The Eyeball-Rolling Technique 

My own favorite in the literature of 
Nod is the Phenomenon of Sleep Solved 
by Luther Stockton Fish, published in 
Cleveland in 1911. Fish has an eyeball¬ 
rolling theory. He says you should pick 
out a point in the ceiling away over your 
head and roll your eyes back USING 
WILL POWER until you think you can 
see the speck. Your bedmate may get 
alarmed, seeing nothing but the whites 
of your eyes, but carry on anyway. Then, 
says Fish, empty your lungs of air and 
count fifteen heartbeats. 

If you quit at ten, you’re a cream puff 
and will never get to sleep by the Fish 
method. 

Now start inhaling; keep drawing in 
the air while you count fifteen more 
heartbeats. At this point, a little physi¬ 
ology you might not know, about: Fish 
says there is a pet cock inside the human 
windpipe. Are you holding it? Now, says 
Fish, you close the pet cock by yelling 
“HUK!” If you have followed Fish 
step by step, you will be asleep. Or— 
HUK!—dead. 

Sometimes I have bad nights when I 
can run off several Huks! without get¬ 
ting the old pet cock closed. When this 
happens I keep on going in Fish’s book 
to the appendix. Here he throws in free 
of charge a treatise on how to keep your 
hair from falling out. Fish was good'at 
all kinds of self-improvement. 

Fish was against soap. He never al¬ 
lowed it to touch his head. He used only 
water. The hair-preservation essay is 
illustrated by photographs of the author 
and his head of hair. At seventy-eight 
Fish had a big bushy head of white hair. 
The pictures show him trying to tear his 
hair out, step by step. 

Strong as Fish was from all that sleep 
and staying away from soap, he couldn't 
pull his hair out. He tries and he tries 
from Plate I to Plate V and you suffer 
with him. (Gape.) Never saw such a 
head of hair. (Intermittent spasm of the 
subhyoid muscles, causing yawning and 
drooping of the head.) Guy has hold his 
hair, trying to tear out by roots. Strong 
li’l guy. (Pulse becomes less frequent, the 
respiratory movements fewer in num¬ 
ber.) Muss read book t’morra. Parm me. 
Huk! Zzzzzzzz. 

The End 
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CUSTOM OF THE COUNTRY 

Continued from page 17 


>ple live their own way. Maybe 
1 such a good way—but it's theirs 
it's their business.” 

I was distressed that he wouldn't 
|id instinct to protect Sarah grew 
;r. “She's got the right to grow- up 
free a while before she turns into 
|g's slavey. She's got the right to 
man look at her with something 
his eyes. I can't bear to think of 
image. It's indecent.” 
iloes trouble you,” he said. 

[loes,” she said, and turned away. 
Ihe distance toward her cabin she 
behind, not hearing his ax resume 
kpping: he stood at the fire with his 
(still behind him, the firelight mak- 
| large shoulders larger. He w'as a 
Impressive shape against the dark- 
li block of solidness reassuring to 
Lpon, and she looked upon him a 
poment before continuing on. 

CBRIDE'S fire lost its yellow 
felow and became a dull redness 
t the earth; he had a notion to go 
king, but the thought wasn't good 
turned toward Billy Ashford's hut 
far end of the settlement, 
f a dozen men were in the place 
he arrived, other bachelors gath- 
or a little talk before the day was 
and Rose Ann's father and Hobart 
g. A jug of blue ruin stood on the 
with a few tin cups. MaeBride 
d and drank his tot, stood a mo- 
(to get the hang of the conversation 
t down in the corner, wedging his 
ers between two other men. 
let the talk roll around him, while 
J/e some thought to Hobart Walling, 
an’s short body carried consider- 
wer in it, heavy muscles with short 
to them; he had a flushed face 
ly marked by smallpox, and there 
pale scars on the high edge of his 
lead, no doubt from rough-and-tum- 
ghts in the past. He was an ener- 
. reature; even now his vitality made 
estless. He said to Billy Ashford, 
much you pay for this liquor?” 
hupje dollars a gallon.” 
rell, it's not bad.” 

ell,” said Ashford, “it's terrible. I'm 
Ised at your judgment.” 

\ drink’s a drink,” said Walling, 
e talk turned to cougars in the hills 
id town It swung from cougars to 
and from food to the coming of 
itmas. MaeBride hung his hands 
his doubled knees and idly mas- 
i his knuckles. The drink did him 



good. He dropped his head and closed 
his eyes, listening to Walling’s voice. 

Billy Ashford said, “Hear you’re going 
to get married, Hobart.” 

“Sunday.” 

“I'll be glad when a few' more women 
get into this country.” said Ashford. 

“You can pick up a good squaw any 
time.” said Walling. 

There was a small silence, which Ash¬ 
ford presently filled with his most cas¬ 
ual question: “You had one a couple 
years a£o? What happened to her?” 

“Oh,” said Walling, putting it aside as 
a thing of no consequence. “I sent her 
back to her people.” 

MaeBride opened his eyes and gave 
Walling a closer glance. The silence went 
on, and Walling, feeling it, stared around 
the group. His eves closed down some¬ 
what. He said briefly, “Nothing unusual 
about it. A lot of men have done it.” 
His glance stopped on MaeBride and he 
said, with a lift to his tone, “What's 
waong about it?” 

“1 hadn't said,” replied MaeBride. 

“Well, then, let’s not discuss it.” 

“I'm not,” said MaeBride. He got up 
from his crow ded corner. “Billy, it was a 
good drink. When that jug runs out, I'll 
buy the next gallon.” He took time to fill 
and light his pipe at the candle, the light 
dancing against his eyes, making them 
sparkle; and then he ducked his head 
beneath the low doorway and left Ash¬ 
ford's. He went on slowly, mouth puck¬ 
ered around the pipe stem, his head dowm 
and his hands behind him. At the fork 
of the pathway he paused a moment and 
then, he turned toward the Lord cabin. 

AFTER breakfast, with the house 
xx swept, Rose Ann took her bucket 
down the trail to a small meadow beyond 
the settlement and milked the cow. A 
third of the milk she poured into skim 
pans and set them out to cool on the cov¬ 
ered shelf; the rest of it she divided into 
three small buckets, one for the Ballards, 
one for the Snows, one for the Lords. 
These were the latest arrivals in the set¬ 
tlement and therefore the poorest. Set¬ 
ting out to deliver the pails, she looked 
toward the river and saw MaeBride al¬ 
ready working at the saw pits. He stood 
above a log on one of the pits, guiding a 
long crosscut through the log while some 
man, not seen by her, stood down in the 
pit beneath the log at the other end of the 
saw. She noticed that there was a crew 
at the second pit this morning; he had 
found extra workers. 
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She delivered her last pail to Mrs. Lord, 
who was working up bread, surrounded 
by five of her younger children. “I don't 
know what I’d do without milk, Rose 
Ann. It’s good to have neighbors. Lord's 
working now. Hawley MaeBride hired 
him for the saw pit. Now then, if his 
health don't break down—” 

“What's the matter with his health?” 
asked Rose Ann. 

“Always been a frail man, strong as he 
looks. His energy just runs out.” 

Rose Ann walked to the doorway and 
looked across the clearing to Hawley 
MaeBride on the saw-pit log. Her eyelids 
almost touched as she watched his body 
swinging up and dowm with the saw, and 
her mouth softened. She spoke over her 
shoulder: “Now that he's working, may¬ 
be you won't want Sarah to be married 
so young.” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” asked 
Mrs. Lord in surprise. “She’s got a fine 
chance.” 

Rose Ann turned about. “Mrs. Lord, 
is Sarah in love with him?” 

Mrs. Lord straightened from her chore 
and laid a hand against her side to con¬ 
tain some brief twitch of pain. She was 
not so dull and indifferent as she seemed, 
Rose Ann decided; her face became 
strong and wide-awake. “That will do 
for thinkin’, but we got to be practical. 
Maybe your father can support you while 
you do your dreamin’. We’re too poor 
for that. Sarah’s got to do the best she 
can.” 

Rose Ann dropped her glance, embar¬ 
rassed at the expression on Mrs. Lord’s 
face. Sarah was bent over a washtub in 
the yard, her straw-colored hair coming 
dowm over a face freckled and pointed 
and plain. Rose Ann went over. Sarah’s 
hands were red and her bones were 
poorly clad with flesh; she needed time 
to grow and she needed so much time to 
fill herself with things which would glow 
out of her and stain her features with 
maturity. It was hard to know much 
about a girl of fourteen—where the child 
left off and the woman began. Rose Ann 
tried to remember back to when she was 
fourteen, but she couldn’t quite revive 
that time. She said; “Sarah—what will 
you call him? Hobart?” 

Sarah said, “Oh, no. That would be 
like calling my father by his first name. 
I’ll call him Mr. Walling.” 

R OSE ANN went back home to cut up 
_ a piece of beef and put it into the 
big iron pot. She peeled her potatoes and 
onions to go into the stew later; she 
cleaned the churn and poured into it the 
accumulated cream, and sat on a chair 
with the churn between her knees, oper¬ 
ating the dasher up and down with a 
vigorous, steady stroke. She couldn’t get 
Sarah out of her mind. It was so strange 
to her that she stood alone, that nobody 
else saw' it as she saw it. Was she a queer 
old maid? 

She thought about that and then she 
remembered that Hawley MaeBride had 
hired Lord and she thought with some 
surprise: Why, I did make him under¬ 
stand a little bit. 

She turned out the butter and spent 
half an hour kneading it. She added the 
vegetables to the stew and finished off the 
butter into pretty bricks stamped with an 
oak leaf. She had dinner ready for her 
father when he came in at noon, and later 
washed the dishes and straightened the 
house again. The afternoon came, and 
she stood at the window, watching the 
people of the settlement move around at 
their various chores. She saw the gray 
clouds rolling over the sky and the dull 
afternoon’s glitter on the wet green trees; 
she saw Hobart Walling come up from 
the river and go into Lord's—and very 
suddenly she hated the man with a great 
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intensity. She got her light shawl and 
walked directly to Mrs. Ellcnwood's. 

Mrs. Ellenwood was a gentlewoman 
who had followed a restless husband out 
of a comfortable New York home to this 
land of mud and dust. She had made the 
best of it. The two rooms of her small 
frame house were wonderfully peaceful 
with their rag rugs, with the rose dishes 
so carefully brought over the plains, and 
with the snow-white curtains and waxed 
maple chairs. She was a tall woman, still 
pretty at forty, and her charm made Rose 
Ann feci quite young. Mrs. Ellenwood 
occupied a rocker in her afternoon hour 
of leisure and knitting. She might have 
been a great lady in a mansion, for that 
was the air of the room at this moment. 
“Take a chair. Rose Ann.” 

“I’m out of the notion to be peaceful. 
It’s Sarah that troubles me.” 

Mrs. Ellenwood considered Rose Ann. 
“You have got a very firm look on your 
face. I have been trying to think of a 
useful wedding gift for Sarah. She needs 
so much to start with.” 

“It's wrong,” said Rose Ann. “Don’t 
you think it is?” 

“The girl seems to want to do it.” 

“To a man more than twice as old. 
She oughtn't think of any marriage yet.” 

“Well, many women have married that 
early—some to old men and some to men 
they couldn't rightly say they loved. I do 
observe most of these marriages turn out 
well.” 

“No,” said Rose Ann, disappointed in 
this woman she so greatly admired. “I 
can't believe it. It's wrong.” 

Mrs. Ellenwood fell silent, and looked 
through the window, gentle regret on her 
face. She gave Rose Ann a faint smile. 
“It's because you can dream. There are 
so many girls who can’t dream. They 
take a man and make the best of it. That’s 
Sarah. Suppose you talked her out of it. 
It would be another man next year— 
maybe one not so well provided. What 
have you done to her then? I wouldn’t 
risk changing her life. She's plain, she's 
poor, she's never known anything but 
work and dirt. She wouldn't even under¬ 
stand what you're talking about.” 

“She needs a chance to know,” said 
Rose Ann. “She should go to school and 
grow up. Then she can choose a man.” 

“How will she get a chance to do this? 
Her parents won’t do it for her.” 

“I will,” said Rose Ann. “I'll take her 
in and raise her.” 

Mrs. Ellenwood shook her head. “You 
do surprise me. But, Rose Ann, you can’t 


talk l.ord or his wife out of a son-in-law 
with money.” She paused, she had some¬ 
thing further to say and hesitated to say 
it. “You know, Rose Ann, that men run 
the world. You're a girl and you’ve got 
no power to change men's minds.” 

“But,” said Rose Ann, “a man might 
help me.'’ 

Curiosity was a clear thing on Mrs. 
Ellcnwood's face. “1 didn't know any 
man interested you.” 

%k l didn’t say that,” answered Rose 
Ann swiftly. 

A fugitive humor ran along Mrs. El- 
lcnw’ood's mouth and was at once sup¬ 
pressed. She said something that was in 
contradiction with what she had said be¬ 
fore. 

“Well, Rose Ann, maybe we're so close 
to the earth we don't sec the sky. Life's 
very hard in a new country and people 
get coarse sometimes. If it’s in your heart 
to help Sarah, then you’ve got to do it.” 

“That helps me,” said Rose Ann, and 
left the house. 

S HE stood a moment outside Mrs. El- 
lenwood’s door. The ringing of the 
wood choppers' axes came from the tim¬ 
ber, and the “swash-swash” of Hawley 
MacBride's saw was an unbroken 
rhythm. Not many men cared to work 
with him at the saw pits, for,few of them 
could stand that kind of labor. Her eyes 
narrowed on him, watching his body 
grow stiff and broad-shouldered when he 
straightened. A group of men stood over 
by Kerr’s store, and another man came 
sauntering along to join them—Hobart 
Walling. Presently the three went into 
the store. 

She looked again toward MacBride, 
and drew a long breath, her heart beat¬ 
ing fast. She thought: I have got to do it, 
and went toward the store with dread in 
her. It was a hard thing to pass through 
the door. She stopped before it with a 
dreadful feeling of weakness. She looked 
through the door, seeing Walling and the 
two men lounging before the counter. 
Kerr was behind the counter—and all of 
them were laughing at some joke. She 
stepped inside. They quit talking, Kerr 
giving the others a short warning with 
his hand. The talk hadn’t been meant for 
her ears, she understood. She went on to 
the counter. 

“I should like a spool of thread—black 
thread.” 

The silence of the men was one of 
those amused, indifferent silences; they 
were waiting for her to be done with her 
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First, lets try it over here” 


ing? 


ng and go. She felt Walling’s eyes 
hing her and she turned her head 
kly and caught the sliding, pushing 
ity of his glance. It didn’t drop; it 
e boldly at her. 

le said, “What are you staring at, Mr. 
Is a woman strange to you?” 
straightened. “That’s no way to 

I to a man.” 

pou’re very brave,” she said. “That 
lefore women.” • 
le showed her a deepening color. He 
led at the other men and back at her. 
fe not bothered you,” he said shortly, 
ft home where you belong and don’t 
ko break into men's talk.” 
you,” she said, “are a fat lunk of a 
fture. Do you ever shave or ever 
rh? You smell like a barn. And here 
L are, telling me what I ought to do. I 

II stay here. You do the going.” 

Jf I were your father,” he said, “I’d 
fh you your place.” 

PYou have not that intelligence, Mr. 
fling.” 

ler remark humiliated him before an 
lienee. His instant and unthinking 
ludice flared. “By God, get back to 
[r place before I take you for another 
d of a woman.” 

She hit him across the face with her 
Id. He raised his hand and reached for 
[ but she stepped aside and hit him 
in. She turned swiftly, remembering 
tack of ax handles by the door. She 
ed one and came back toward him. 
pw, then,” she said, “do you mean to 
that grimy paw on me, M r. Walling?” 

would have done so had not the 
hekeeper suddenly said, “That will be 
Walling.” 

Vailing checked himself and gave 
se Ann a killing glance. He said, 
must take this up with your father. I 
11 not accept it.” 

‘If you step into our cabin,” she said, 
1 shoot you.” 
pie checked himself quite suddenly: he 
inged his feelings in remarkably fast 
e. “Now,” he said in a complaining 
ce, “who brought this on anyhow?” 
en he gave the men around him a 
ke of his head, carefully circled Rose 
m and left the store. 

She had not only offended Hobart 
ailing, she noticed: she had also of- 
ided Mr. Kerr and the other two men. 
1 men stuck together—they said noth- 
but they created an air that was thick 
th disapproval. She picked up her 
ead, murmuring, “That will be all, 
Kerr,” and left the store. Her knees 
Te trembling and she felt mildly giddy. 
She got supper, lighted the candles 
turned to the doorway to wait for 
father to turn the trail which came 


out of the lower part of town. When he 
swung into sight she noticed that he 
walked faster than usual. He saw her at 
the door and quickened his pace; he came 
on, staring at her with a tight, strict ex¬ 
pression on his face. He went directly 
through the backway to wash up. She 
dished up and took her seat, knowing 
that he knew, but she said nothing when 
he took his place at the table. He helped 
himself to the meat, took one taste of it, 
and laid down his fork. 

“Now, then,” he said, “w’hat did you 
say to Walling? Were you interfering in 
his affairs?” 

“He was impolite. I slapped his face. 
Try the greens. I fixed them with grand¬ 
mother's sauce.” 

“Rose Ann,” said her father, “did you 
threaten him with a gun if he came 
around here?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Rose Ann. 

“My God, that’s for me to do, not for 
you. Now^ I shall have to go and demand 
an apology from him. You’re certain—” 

T HE door was still open, with some¬ 
body standing in it. Talbot lifted his 
glance, taking care to erase the fretfulness 
he had displayed. He said cheerfully, 
“Come in, Hawley.'’ 

Rose Ann sat quite still, startled; she 
didn't look around until Hawley Mac- 
Bride spoke to her. “Rose Ann,” he said, 
“did you say anything to Walling about 
Sarah?” 

She said, “I do wonder at all this ex¬ 
citement. No. He was impolite and I 
slapped him. Now that I think of it, 
I wish I’d slapped him again.'’ 

“Dammit,” said Talbot, “you ought 
not become publicly involved with a 
man.” 

“Then,” said Hawiey MacBride, “he 
looked wrong at you and was impolite 
when you mentioned it?” 

“That’s what it was,” said Rose Ann. 
“Is there a law which stops a woman 
from protecting herself against a man?” 

Hawley MacBride said, “Maybe there 
ought to be a law protecting a man from 
a woman,” and left the cabin. 

“Rose Ann,” complained her father, 
“I’ve got to go do a disagreeable job 
directly after supper. You ought to bear 
that in mind when you fight a man. Some 
other man has got to take care of it.” 

“Enjoy your supper first,” said Rose 
Ann. . . . 

Last seen, Hobart Walling had been 
traveling in the direction of Billy Ash¬ 
ford’s cabin; and that was where Mac- 
Bride found him, sitting on a corner box 
in the little place while Ashford threw’ 
together some kind of supper. He was 
crouched over with his pipe, a good drink 
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of blue i um giving him cheer and appe¬ 
tite; he looked up with a lively attention 
when MacBridc stepped into the cabin, 
and noted the gray sparkling in Mac- 
Bride's eyes. He laid his pipe carefully 
aside and rose from the box. He looked 
around him for elbow room; he squared 
himself. MacBridc stepped across the 
room, lifting both arms, nodding his 
warning at the other man. Walling grum¬ 
bled, “The hell with you," and swung out 
with his fists. 

“Get out of my cabin to do that!" 
shouted Billy Ashford. 

He ducked, put one foot in the fire¬ 
place, and clawed his way aside from the 
two stamping men. Hawley MacBridc 
knocked down Walling’s arms. He 
missed a blow and hit Walling with his 
chest. He threw out his hand and took 
Walling under the chin, snapping back 
the man's neck. Walling seized the table 
and tried to lift it, but MacBridc tore 
it out of his hands and flung it aside, tin 
dishes, crockery jug and utensils and all 
coming down *as< a jangling rain on the 
(loor. Walling laid his back against the 
cabin wall and punched. He lifted his 
booted leg and rammed it outward. Mac- 
Bride shifted his narrow hips, came in 
and struck Walling on the chin. Walling 
rolled his head and slid to the floor. 

“Damned long time messing around 
with it,” said MacBride. 

Ashford came back into the cabin, 
cursing both of them. “It’s a hell of a 
way to treat a man.'’ 

“Certainly is,” said MacBride. “But 
this is private, and we won’t need to say 
much about it.” t 

“The hell I won’t.” 

MacBride turned a thoughtful eye on 
Ashford. “No, Billy—just don’t.” 

“All right—all right,” said Ashford. 

Walling got up from the floor and put 
both hands across his face as though he 
were washing away the fog. 

“Hobart.” said MacBride, “if you talk 
rough to one woman, you might talk 
rough to another, .Just begin to walk— 
and don't stop at the Lords' on your way. 
If you make another stab to marry Sarah, 
or if you tell anybody why you changed 
your mind, T1J just come find you and 
lick hell right out of you.” 

Walling said in a jaded wonder, “What 
started all this? M y God, 1 never did any¬ 
thing.” 

MacBride grinned. “You just ran into 
opposition.” He left the cabin, the grin 
breaking into one small chuckle and he 
turned homeward. 

R OSE ANN did the dishes while her fa- 
_ ther left to discharge his dismal 
chore. He soon returned with the news, 
astonished by MacBride’s act. He was, 
Rose Ann observed, relieved that he had 
not had to call Hobart Walling to ac¬ 
count. yet he w’as also piqued that an¬ 
other man had taken the duty from him. 
“What’s MacBride got to do with this?'’ 
Rose Ann smiled. ”1 couldn't say.” 
She unpinned her apron and gave her¬ 
self a glance in the mirror. She touched 
up her hair, she studied her face, she 
straightened her shoulders. As she left 
the house, she dropped a new notion be¬ 
hind her: “The Lords are very poor. 
They need help. I want Sarah to stay 
with us and go to school.” She went out 
of the door before her father had time to 
answer. It was always better to let men 
think about things awhile. 

MacBride's bonfire burned against the 
sooty shadows and he stood on another 
log, chipping it into a timber with his ax. 
He had his pipe in his mouth and by the 
yellowing light his face looked forbid¬ 
ding. He showed no scars from the fight. 
She paused beside the blaze, well know ; - 
ing that he was aw'are of her presence 
even though he ignored her and w'ent on 
with that precise, light ax w'ork. She 
spread her hands before the fire and was 
content; he w'ould be thinking of what he 
wanted to say to her. 

He reached the end of the log and 


straightened. He looked at her Hc,i 
the ax a mighty swing and buried 
the log and stepped down. He fillcc 
pipe and got a coal to light it. He si 
across the fire, giving her the full fn 
weight of his glance. 

“Woman,* he said, “you just natui 
played hell to have your way. Yout 
advantage of Walling to get into a q 
rel. You got insulted deliberately 
you used me to pay oil' the insult, 
now you’ve got the marriage killed 
you wanted.” 

She said, “You told him to lca\c\ 
alone?” 

His answer came out slowly: “| ( 
him.” 

“Do you think he'll mind you, I 
Icy?” 

“He'll mind me.” 

“That's nice,” she said, and shq 
him her pleased relief. 
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E SHOOK his head, shocked bj 


:cd b) 

implications of her act. “It w 
fine piece of scheming,” he said, “arr 
doubt you now know you can put a 
at your mercy any time you please, 
stars, if you’re going to be a me 
woman you can have everybody m 
settlement shootin* at one anothei^are 
won't do, Rose Ann, and I'll not l*®* 
it.” 

“It w'as wicked,” she agreed. “I 
do it again, unless my spirit just 
over ‘ 

“Why,” he asked, “did you pick ot 
to do your fighting?” 

“Because,” she said, pleasantly ma 
of-fact with her answer, “you’re th« ftnially 
one who can whip him.” IffDemo 

He frow-ned at her. “Don't do it agi 
She met the frown with her agreeabli 
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He watched her and he lost his soben 
“Well.” he said, “I can't say I didn'j 
joy the chance to rough him. The rc 
a hog. But we can't be doing that al 
time. Rose Ann. It's no way to jrococ 
along.” ■Preside 

“No,” she said, “it isn’t. We onft ?uipw; 
that when people won’t take cari f mili 
meanness any other way.” She mA^dof 
little gesture; she spoke with a qua! A,he 
tensity: “What's strength for if 
to make things right? And this 
right. It's nice you hired Lord. 

“Lord,” he said, '‘is no good. He \\|l' are i 
work. A man’s entitled to a chance, pboi 
no man’s entitled to loaf while otlof-fa 
feed him. It's not charity to suppe (Steel, ( 
man who’s able to support himself.**) etc., w 
“Well,” she said, “you gave him itan 
chance. I'm going to take Sarah intc Pgnrei 
house. She’ll come, and the Lords ®g. Ai 
be willing. Now she'll get the chanc jtsome 
grow, and she'll have time to find a Taer 
that looks at her in the right way.” jfctNa 
He watched her with an attentio officials 
close that she finally lowered her glfpbilitj 
to the fire. He said, “Maybe we get fleet ti 
rough around here; maybe we fc’^ith 
how things ought to be. It’s a settler ptenu 
full of men, and men do get carele: rforthi 
the way they live. I’ve thought aliitan 
that.” 


Suddenly she put a hand to her me 
“Lordy, 1 clean forgot to milk the 
tonight.” She turned from the fire, 
she paused a moment in seeming thoi 
It was a suggestive pause, which wo 
well. Hawley MacBride reached fi 
coal to relight his pipe and turned c 
lessly toward her. 

“I'll w'alk over there with you.” 

“I wouldn't want to stop you f 
your work. 


t the 
Idoias 


L co-'- 


“1 have thought about that lately 
I work enough. It has occurred to 
that solitary work is like solitary dr 
ing. It’s not good.” 

She said, in her nicest tone, “Well 
something to think about, I suppe 
and went with him along the trail. Sc 
where in the misting night a cowbell 
out its lengthened and subdued stn 
of sound. 

The End 
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WASHINGTON 

PARTY LINE * * * * 


iCK tip; The Republican Presi¬ 
de'■lominee will be on the baldish 


JG for a place to light after 
jjoff from the A.F. of L. Vaude- 
nion, a dissident faction confi- 
^ropositioned John L. Lewis’ 
'[50 to be taken under its wing, 
[strict 50 is John L.’s catchall 
id is made up of a wide miscel- 
Dabor outfits. It had never been 
turn down any group willing to 
bs. But to the vaudevillians’ 
[lent they were rebuffed. When the 
frted bolters reported the sad 
their leader, Matt Shelvey, he 
“Humph, I guess Lewis figured 
|l actor was enough.” 

:OS are still trying to figure out 
Jlficance, if any, of General Eisen- 
freaction to a sly skit at the famed 
i Club’s annual spring frolic. The 
cleverly woven into a standing 
■f the club’s program, the intro- 
| of eminent guests. First, a num- 
fG.O.P. leaders were presented, 
png with Eisenhower. He rose, 
genially and sat down. Then a 
ff Democratic celebrities was in- 
11 , again concluding with Eisen- 
Laughing, he again stood up. 
time, instead of merely bow- 
. waved his napkin gaily at the 
icrowd. 


pUP of one of Washington’s het- 
)ous cocktail parties was discuss- 
President’s re-election chances. 
>roup was a newly arrived Latin- 
in military attache, who was 
Iroud of his knowledge of Eng- 
lally, he broke into the discussion, 
me,” he said, “what has Mr. Tru- 
I 1 on the eight ball, anyway?” 

[U are in any way interested in 
grab on to every ounce you can 
of—fast. Already in very short 
steel, copper, zinc, lead, chro- 
etc., will be even scarcer six 
from now when the big defense 
reign recovery programs get into 
[ing. And the scarcity will con- 
?r some time to come. 

[: The manganese situation is so 
that National Security Resources 
officials are privately discussing 
Mrability of instituting a govern- 
jiroject to devise a method to pro¬ 
ject without manganese. The U.S. 
indent almost entirely on foreign 
for this vital ingredient; 35 per 
bs been coming from Russia. 

|TE the coal strike, business gen- 
s doing very well this quarter. On 
Lis of April and May reports, Com- 
| Department experts are confident 
gs this quarter will be as good as 
[ t—which were excellent. This rosy 
is in contrast to previous qualms 
| e second quarter of 1948 might see 
less contraction. 

| now practically certain that there 
p a leftie walkout from the C.I.O. 

1 plans to do this are well advanced. 
\ labor organization will be set up, 
first big job will be to back Henry 
( :e. Two big questions still unset- 
re; the name of the new organiza- 
rnd whether the bolt should take 
t efore or after the Wallace conven- 
Leftie leaders believe they can take 
0 C.I.O. members with them; 
lone fourth of C.I.O. strength. 
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The splintering scheme is in line with 
Communist tactics in other countries. 
Where they can’t control a labor organi¬ 
zation, they “disaffiliate” and form their 
own. 

IN THE New Mexico Democratic sena¬ 
torial primary ex-Agriculture Secretary 
Clinton Anderson will lick former Gov¬ 
ernor John Dempsey. But licking Re¬ 
publican Patrick J. Hurley in the 
November election may be a very differ¬ 
ent story. The scrappy ex-Secretary of 
War came within an ace of unseating 
Senator Dennis Chavez in 1946. 

THE day after Air Secretary Symington 
popped his 70-combat-group demand on 
Capitol Hill, an admiral telephoned the 
office of Defense Secretary Forrestal and 
inquired solemnly, “What time’s the fu¬ 
neral?” 

“Funeral? What funeral?” 

“The one Mr. Symington is holding,” 
the admiral quipped. “We hear he’s bury¬ 
ing UMT.” 

IT’S not being advertised, but there will 
be another boost in the German ration 
in June. The increase is part of the cold 
war maneuvering. Also, it will be the 
second time this year that the Army has 
jacked up the German ration. In April, 
the official allowance was raised from 
1,550 to 1,650 calories, and the next jump 
will be to 1,800 calories. To meet this 
increase, shipments of grain and other 
foods have been greatly stepped up. Re¬ 
cently, over 600,000 tons were sent to 
Germany in one month. 

AS THEY did last year, Republican 
Congressional leaders are going to give 
themselves a rain check when they wind 
up this session’s business. Their secret 
plan is to recess, and not to adjourn. 
Thus, they’ll retain the whip hand. They 
can reconvene Congress 'anytime they 
deem necessary. Otherwise, they would 
have to wait for a White House call. 

SENATOR JOE O’MAHONEY, of Wy¬ 
oming, has the inside track as President 
Truman's running mate. Choice of the 
antimonopoly crusader isn't final, but he 
got a very significant nod from the White 
House. To prime themselves for the na¬ 
tional convention, Alaska’s Democratic 
delegation queried the White House 
on Mr. Truman’s Vice-Presidential 
preference. The answer came back, 
“O’Mahoney.” 

DESPITE all the war talk, more Ameri¬ 
cans are planning to go abroad this sum¬ 
mer than at any time since the ’20s. Last 
year, the U.S. spent a record high of 
$535,000,000 on foreign travel. This 
year, Commerce Department officials es¬ 
timate this outlay will total $750,000,000. 
On the basis of advanced booking, over 
100,000 tourists are planning to visit 
Britain alone. 

NEW JERSEY has a new, powerful po¬ 
litical boss—Republican Governor Al¬ 
fred Driscoll. That’s the real significance 
of his smash victory in nominating State 
Treasurer Robert Hendrickson for sena¬ 
tor. Driscoll demonstrated his ascend¬ 
ancy by blocking Senator Albert Hawkes 
from running for re-election, and then 
bowling over Labor Commissioner 
Harry Harper, who defiantly challenged 
Hendrickson. Only forty-seven years old, 
Driscoll has his eye on the national po¬ 
litical arena. 
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Colliers believes 



I N THIS Presidential year of 1948 we’ve heard 
more solemn discussion than ever before of 
the good looks or otherwise of various White 
House possibilities. 

Governor Dewey's neatness; Senator Taft's par¬ 
tial baldness: Senator Vandcnberg’s ditto; Mr. 
Stassen’s chubby face and football-tackle frame; 
Mr. Truman's bow ties and not too impressive style 
of spectacles; General MacArthur's strangc-looking 
pipe and That Cap—you hear all these items hashed 
over with great seriousness as assets or liabilities. 

The pay-off for our money came recently, when 
a really big shot in political circles confided sadly 
in this reporter's ear that, “Dewey doesn't need a 
mustache, and Taft does—but who can tell either 
of them that?” 

Maybe the imminence of television sets in many 
voters’ homes has something to do with this con¬ 
cern over whether some candidates are glamorpuss 
or otheivvise; we don't know. And maybe it's the 
counsel of perfection to advise people to let a can¬ 
didate's personal appearance have nothing to do 
with whether they vote for or against him. 

We would like to point out, though, that Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln was one of the homeliest men God 
ever made, and one of our greatest Chief Execu¬ 
tives . . . that George Washington was a striking- 
looking man, and also quite some President . . . that 
William Howard Taft, with a little more starch in 
his diet, might have made a living as a circus fat 
man, but that he was uncommonly able in the 
White House and on the Supreme Court . . . that 
Thomas Jefferson was handsome and courtly, and 
a great man and President to boot. 

Wouldn't it be possible this year for most of the 
voters, and especially the lady voters, to put this 
matter of the candidates’ looks in its proper place— 
which is far down on the list of qualifications? The 
big questions are: Has a candidate courage and tol¬ 
erance, vision and humor; does he show grasp of the 
problems facing the nation; what sort of record 
has he made in public life up to now? 

• 

. . . SOMEONE'S MISSING A BET: Off and on in 

these tempestuous times, we hear that various per¬ 
sons or agencies in Washington are confused by 
events—the President himself, or the State Depart¬ 
ment, or almost anybody else down to the Sub¬ 


assistant Secretary for Keeping Termites Out of 
Cabinet Members’ Brief Cases if there is such a guy. 

Always anxious to help, we hasten to point out 
that for all these confused government people there 
is sure and infallible relief. It is to be found on 
the nation’s air waves, which anybody can tap with 
a radio; and you can get a serviceable radio nowa¬ 
days for a modest sum. 

Functioning on the various networks are a dozen 
or so news analysts, commentators, prophets and 
sages, who know all the answers and haven't the 
slightest bashfiilness about telling them to a be¬ 
mused and breathless public. 

The wisdom of these gents is profound, as they 
would be the last to deny, and when it comes to 
telling the President and all the rest of us exactly 
how to handle every problem that comes up they 
have no hesitancy whatever. 

Most of them are a trifle long on brass: but let 
us not drag in extraneous material here. What we 
started out to say is that our leaders, from Mr. Tru¬ 
man down, are missing a sure-thing bet and quick 
solutions for all their troubles by neglecting to lis¬ 
ten to the radio wizards and follow their instruc¬ 
tions implicitly whenever a crisis comes along. Two 
hours’ listening time a week would do the trick; and 
how could two hours a week be better spent? 

• 

. . . WE MUST TRADE WITH RUSSIA: For the 

duration of the cold war, we suppose the question 
of whether or not to cut off all trade with Commu¬ 
nist Russia will be popping up periodically. It is 
an uneasy matter, and the memory of the U.S. scrap 
iron which Japan fired back at us 1941-45 is still 
fresh in many minds. 

Just the same, we-don’t see how it is feasible to 
stop all trade with Russia. Embargo articles which 
could go directly into the Stalin war machine—yes. 
President Truman recently did just that, to the gen¬ 
eral satisfaction. 

But it seems to us the State Department is right 
in holding out against the complete stoppage of 
trade with the Soviets. 

For one thing, we need the manganese and chro¬ 
mium we’ve been getting from Russia for many 
years. Those materials are essential to the making 
of various steels. 

For another objection, if we should quit trading 


with Russia some of the Marshall Plan nati 
might feel impelled to do likewise, or Russia mtf 
stop doing business with them. Revival of c< 
merce between Eastern and Western Europe is 
integral part of the Marshall Plan. Lacking s 
revival, the plan w ill cost us a great deal more ti 
is now contemplated. 

Then, toe, our peacetime trade w r ith Russia nel 
has been very large. In 1947. we exported c 
about 5150,000,000 worth of stuff to the Red st 
and imported only 577,000.000 w'orth of its goc 

Let's just go on treating Russia in this respec 
a businessman w horn we don’t like but whose tr 
we can ill afford to do without. That will not 
fun, but we believe it will be smart. 


. . . IN MASS CANCER DETECTION: The l 

cancer news in a decade may have been unve 
recently by Drs. Maurice M. Black, Herman Boll 
and Israel S. Kleiner, of the Brooklyn Car 
Institute and New York Hospital. The new: 
that these gentlemen think they may have disc 
ered a simple, quick method of testing for un: 
pected cancer anywhere in the body. 

It’s complicated when you try to describe 
has to do with how fast the patient's blood plaJ 
coagulates when heated. But the three physicil 
say that, in combination with another test invoh 
the dye known as methylene blue, their method 
shown more than 95 per cent accuracy in sevl 
hundred cases. 

There would be no sense in going off the deep 
and whooping that now we have an infallible 
for cancer. We haven't, yet, and maybe this 
won't prove itself. Much more experimentatio 
obviously needed. 

But if these three doctors are on the right tnl 
the time can come when their test, to quote Sciel 
News Letter, “could be used as a mass screen 
agent to detect cancer in the population sometll 
as X rays are now used in large population grcl 
to detect unsuspected tuberculosis.” 

Certainly the matter should be pursued with gl 
energy and plenty of research money. Cancer ol 
being curable if detected soon enough, a reliil 
method of detection would be one of the n] 
valuable weapons we could forge for the I 
against this disease. 
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HOME OF THE BRAVE? 


Gentlemen: I am a commander of a Na- ! 
tiona] Guard company. I have been horn i 
fied by the question that is first put to nul 
when I attempt to enlist some of these 1 
young fellows that can qualify for enlist I 
ment in the Guard: “What will happen m| 
me if we have a war?” We’d have a hell of al 
country right now if Washington, Lincoln [ 
Fremont and some of the other pioneenl 
of our country had had the same attitudq| 
No wonder we need a compulsory mil 
tary training law and a temporary draft. 

Chester G. Briner, Santa Ana, 

ST. MINNIEPAUL 

Dear Editor: The matter of uniting Mini 
neapolis and St. Paul (The Week’s Mail 
Apr. 24th) has been brought up several 
times. If residents of beautiful Minnesota 
take umbrage at Collier’s suggestion fora 
united capital city, they may find comfort 
in a story my grandparents liked to repeal 
The contiguous towns of Champaign and 
Urbana, Illinois, talked of becoming one, 
A newspaper in one of the towns suggested 
using parts of both names. Shot back the 
newspaper in the other town, “That gives 
me Urpaign in my Chambana.” 

Whether or not due to the editor’s pain, 
the two cities never united. 

Dorothea E. Thayer, 
Long Island City, N. Y 
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THE DOCTOR'S DIAGNOSIS 


Dear Sir: I feel constrained to applaud 
you for It’s Hard To Be Your Age. by Han- j 
nah Lees (Apr. 17th), and also for an artick 
dealing in a popular way with the psycho¬ 
logical aspects of overeating—The Fat 
of the Land (Apr. 10th). These piece? 
charmed me because they both crystallizer | 
so perfectly the opinions I had formed ovei j 
quite a few years of practice, but never had 
the wit to put so clearly into words. 

1 wish that the author had expanded a 
little, so as not to give the impression that 1 
only fat people overeat. They are only a 
minority. To others, eating is a pastime- 
due to a sort of mental poverty. They eal 
because they don’t know what else to do, 
not because their bodies need an excess oi 
calories. 

As for Hannah Lees’ article, nobody eve: 
really grows up 100 per cent and most of 
our silly behavior is due to a digression 
to childish attitudes. My own observation 
had led me to a somewhat dangerott 
conclusion: that woman’s expectation 


life is approximately 5 years more than 
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INSTALLER... 

af telephone central 
office equipment. 


Western Electric 


A UNIT OF THE BELL 


SYSTEM SINCE 1882 


Spoken words by wire? Amazing! That's how people felt when the telephone was young. 


This strange invention grew and grew 
• ••but never so fast as now! 


In 1882, when Western Electric joined the Bell System, there were 
less than one hundred thousand Bell telephones and few cities were 
interconnected. Today there are 29 million interconnecting Bell 
telephones—carrying more than 166 million calls a day. 

Western Electric has supplied most of the equipment for this 
tremendous growth. In all, Western Electric has made 50 million 
Bell telephones—over 10 million since the war. 

Think, too, of all the complex equipment in more than 7,700 
central offices — the more than 112 million miles of wire in Bell 


System circuits—the endless quantities and varieties of other 
equipment and supplies needed for your service — nearly all 
manufactured or purchased by Western Electric. 

Schedules for production of telephone apparatus and installa¬ 
tion of central office equipment in 1948 call for continuing record- 
breaking performance to help meet unprecedented demands for 
service. By doing this huge job efficiently and economically, 
Western Electric helps to make your Bell telephone service the 
world’s best at the lowest possible cost. 


ANUFACTURER... 

af 43,000 varieties af 
telephone apparatus. 


PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... 


of supplies of all kinds for 
telephone companies. 


af telephone appa¬ 
ratus and supplies. 







































































T ED HORN walked past three 
green sedans parked bumper 
to bumper near Indianapolis 
Speedway last Memorial Day morn¬ 
ing. It was a bad omen. Ted believes 
green cars are unlucky (worse than 
meeting a man with a bag of peanuts). 
Sure enough, Horn’s racer stalled to 
throw oil midway through the 500- 
mile grind. Ted had to make two 
extra pit stops to wipe his goggles. 
He finished third. 

Something always happens to Horn 
—the best and most superstitious of 
the big-car drivers—at Indianapolis. 
When Ted throttled down to nurse his 
last gallon of gas in 1936, Lou Meyer 
edged by in the 499th mile. The next 
year, Lou trailed winner Wilbur Shaw 
by eight seconds. In nine Indianapolis 
starts, Ted has been runner-up once, 
third four times and fourth three 
times. 

Photographers, women, haircuts 
and shaves rank with peanuts and 
green cars on Horn's whammy list. 
Ted was warming up at Hohokus, 
New Jersey, when a candid camera¬ 
man yelled, “Hold it.” Ted ducked. 
Then the fan's girl friend jumped on 
Ted’s lap. She yelled, “Shoot us both, 
honey.” Honey did—and Horn with¬ 
drew from the race because the touch 
of a woman's hand is considered a 
jinx. 

Horn dismisses antijinx talk with 


three words; “Explain Swede Smith.” 
Swede violated the taboo on race-day 
shaves and haircuts. “A shave don’t 
mean a damn to me,” Swede declared. 
He had a shave and a massage. Three 
hours later, he crashed through the 
rail at El Centro, California. Horn, 
who was there, doesn't even trim his 
blond mustache before racing en¬ 
gagements. 

Ted started driving geared-up stock 
models when he was fourteen (24 
years ago) and he still docs tricks with 
conventional engines. Motorcycle 
patrol personnel might be shocked if 
they raised the hood of Ted’s Iow- 
prieed sedan. The car has been timed 
at 120 miles per hour. With a trailer 
latched on behind, Ted idles along the 
highway at SO. 

Jinx or no jinx, Ted has won tne 
big-car championship the last two 
years and he hasn't given up on 
Indianapolis. He grabbed off the 
prize car in the 1948 field—Cotton 
Henning’s Miserati. Shaw pushed the 
Miserati to victory in 1939 and 1940 
and was leading at 150 miles in 1941 
when the left rear wheel folded. Hen¬ 
ning’s car has traveled only 2.377 miles 
in competition—all of them at Indian¬ 
apolis. It’s custom-built for 500 miles. 
Most Indianapolis cars are. 

Times and cars have changed since 
1930 when Chet Miller challenged the 
stock-car field in his modified Model 


T. A broken spring sent Chet to the 
pits at 200 miles. He hopped the in¬ 
field railing, jacked up a spectator's 
ear, removed the front springs and 
slapped them under his car—in 16 
minutes. After the race. Chet re¬ 
placed the springs before the unsus¬ 
pecting owner returned from the 
grandstand. 

y Baseball Backtalk 

Not all big-league baseball players 
are loquacious. Walker Cooper suf¬ 
fered a broken finger after the Cardi¬ 
nals sold him to the Giants for 
$175,000 in 1945. The injury affected 
the big catcher's hitting and there was 
talk that Salesman Sam Breadon had 
peddled another washed-up star for a 
whopping profit. 

Cooper quieted the talk on his first 
visit to St. Louis by smashing a ninth¬ 
inning homer with three on to beat 
the Cards, 4 to 3. Afterward, a re¬ 
porter asked, “Did any of your old 
teammates—Marion or Kurowski or 
Schoendienst—yell anything at you 
when you were trotting around the 
bases?” 

“Why should they?” Cooper asked. 
“It was just another ball game.” 

Happily, minor leaguers are less 
phlegmatic. Frenchy Bordagaray spat 
in an umpire's eye during his brief 
tenure as manager of a Brooklyn farm 



Best and most superstitious of the big-car drivers is Ted Horn (inset). Be¬ 
low, drivers Roberts, Swanson and Miller in a three-car Speedway smashup 
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club. When the league preside 
announced a 60-day suspense 
Frenchy said, “Okay, but it’s a fill 
more than 1 expectorated.” 

Another Dodger farm hand, Freq 
Thompson, coached one of the tc« 
age teams in the “Brooklyn Agai 
the World” series at Ebbets Field H 
summer. After batting practice, 
youngster asked Thompson, “Did y 
notice my swing?” 

“No,” Fresco replied. 

“Well, 1 was swinging under 
ball, Mr, Thompson. Wasn't hitt 
it quite level. Hit more high flies th 
liners.” 

“How much under the ball w< 
you hitting?” Fresco wanted to kne 

“Not much—just the tiniest fracth 
of an inch.” 

“That’s easy,” Fresco correct 
“Get yourself some inner soles.” 

y Primo’s Golden Grunts 

Primo Camera labored with p , 
and shovel for the Germans dun;; 
the war for fifteen cents a day. Nc 
Primo carries first American citiz<' 
ship papers, owns a $25,000 home \ 
Los Angeles, and writes checks ori 
$65,000 bank account fattened by t'» 
wrestling appearances in Montre. 
The former heavyweight boxi « 
champion expects to make a milli i 
dollars in the next few years—gru < 
ing and grimacing for the wrestli* 
cognoscenti. Not bad, consideri; 
there are at least 100 honest amaten 
who could throw Da Preem liket 
beanbag. 




i 



y Golf Goes to Sea 



Jug McSpaden has switched i 
knickers, because knickers are co 
fortable. Ditto other top golf prr 
Johnny Palmer, Herman Keiser, J 
Ferrier, Vic Ghezzi, Chick Harbe 
Stylish slack cuffs “rattle” on wiri 
swept greens—a prime putting d- 
traction—and soak up water in v 
rough. Gene Sarazen was the orn 
knickered holdover from the Bob' 
Jones era until Bobby Locke broui: 
back the Old Look by making hi 
sensational American debut in shu 
pants last summer. 

There are times, however, when, 
diving suit would be more practic 
than slacks or knickers, Consic* 
what happened to James Anderson : 
San Francisco when he wagered 


Wi IK 

[h Spi 
se from 
■%exl 


tre Ihe' 


could break 100 at Pebble Beach 
his first time on a golf course. 

Accompanied by his friends a 
bettors, Anderson used 97 swings 
route to a deep trap in front of t 
18th green. Shot 98 sailed over t 
flag and into the Pacific Ocean. 

Anderson decided to wait for k 
tide—2:30 a.m. by his calculatioi 
Unfortunately, his tide table was thr 
years old. At 2:30 the ball was deep 
in the foam. Low tide (Anderson d 
covered) was 10 hours distant. 

At 1:15 p.m,, 25 hours after teei 
off, Anderson’s ball lay in two inch 
of ocean. As he wound up for swi 
99, a near tidal wave thundered in . 
and the ball went out to sea. 

Anderson paid off—a wetter a 
wiser man. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Room to see out w e ca ii 

it "Picture Window" Visibility—a reol 
view all around. For example, the 
reor window is 88% lorger. 




"Lifeguard” Body — 59% more 
rigid! Lower, too, with a 
"dream car” silhouette! 


Comfort You ride relaxed os the miles 
go by, thonks to the lower, road-hugging center 
of grovity of the Ford "Forty-Niner.” 



Seats so wide Your living room sofa 
is the only match for Ford’s soft seats. The 
front seats ore actually 57 inches wide; the 
rear seats are even wider ... 60 inches! 


Brakes so light You’ll stop 

on a dime with these brokes you 
love to touch. More King-Size than 
ever, with quick, sure "Mogic Action.” 


New rear springs 

Ford’s new "Para-Flex” 
Reor Springs, parallel to 
the frame, ore extro- 
long, extro-strong to 
sook up the bumps be¬ 
fore they get to you. 


Mid Ship Ride You travel in 

the level center sect/on of Ford’s "Lounge 
Cor” Interior where the going’s smoothest. 



’Hydra-coir springs 

Up front, rugged coil springs 
combine with double-action 
oircroft-type hydraulic shock ab¬ 
sorbers to cradle you in comfort! 



5,*' 


Plenty of room overhead 

You ride in the back seat with¬ 
out knocking your hat off. 


63'low 

And all the 
looks of the cost¬ 
liest cors! The 
fine cor of the 
low-priced field. 



lean hardly 
wait myself 

... to show you 
"The Car of the 
Year!” Watch for 
the dote! 
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Cool Off- 
Vep up with 

Mennen 

5 kin tracer 
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HELPS HEAL 


RAZOR. NICKS, TOO J 


MORE DOCTORS 

who specialize in (Shin Cane 
USE MENN EM BRUSHLESS 

than all other brands ~ 
COMBINED! 


Helps Make Beards 
Up 4 47% Softer 

•for Shading! 


Nationwide surveys 
prove it! 



BY FUELING FOSTER 


Since the first literature on chess ap¬ 
peared about seven centuries ago, 
more books and articles have been 
written on this subject than on any 
other game in history. Several vast 
collections of these works have been 
accumulated, the largest being the 
John G. White Collection in the 
Cleveland Public Library which con¬ 
tains nearly 50,000 books, magazines, 
pamphlets and clippings dealing with 
chess. 

On the morning of December 4, 
1894, an insane man entered the New 
York office of Russell Sage, the finan¬ 
cier, demanded $1,200,000 in cash 
and, when refused, dropped a satchel 
of dynamite which heavily damaged 
the building and killed or injured sev¬ 
eral clerks. The only clue found by 
the police was the head of the un¬ 
known dynamiter; and the only other 
object taken from the debris was a 
metal button which a newspaper re¬ 
porter picked up and saved, although 
it appeared to be worthless. But a few 
weeks later he happened to wash the 
button and discovered it bore the 
name of a Boston tailor. Through 
him, the reporter—Isaac White of the 
New York World—learned the iden¬ 
tity of the demented man and made 
one of the most sensational scoops in 
American newspaper history. 

A unique animal is New Zealand’s 
tuatara, a 30-inch, lizardlike reptile 
(Sphenodon punctatwn). It is the only 
surviving representative of an order 
whose numerous genera and species 
otherwise became extinct millions of 
years ago. Although the tuatara is an 
air-breathing animal, it often sleeps at 
the bottom of a pool for hours at a 
time without taking a breath. 

Despite Japan’s numerous postwar 
democratic reforms, 90 per cent of the 
1,200,000 marriages that took place in 
that country in 1947 were arranged by 
professional intermediaries or by mat¬ 
rimonial bureaus. 


Great Britain used a new and 
method of raising money for a cl I 
in 1937. Each person who wish' 
contribute simply authorized his 
to deduct from his account, a 
close of a certain day, the odd shi 
and pence and send the sum t» 
fund. Within a week, 200,000 
viduals had responded and the 
collected amounted to $473,430. 

Because so much publicity has \ 
given the seven states that en! 
their poll-tax laws, it is not genJ 
known that 24 other states have 
laws, but have long disregarded 1 

The U.S. marriage rate, or nu 
of marriages taking place anr 1 i 
per 1,000 population, reached its 1 
est point in history—7.9—in 193;g 
its highest point—16.3—in 1946. 

Among the ships that have I 
found adrift and deserted for n 2 1 
parent reason, the most myste3 
was an abandoned schooner di I 
ered in the mid-Atlantic in 18f] 
the Ellen Austin, an American vs 
Everything was in order, nothin J 
missing and no signs of a str \ 
were visible. Soon after a crew 
the Ellen Austin had been put al i 
and the two ships had started for 
a squall separated them and, whe 
schooner was located a few I 
later, she was again deserted. An 
crew was finally persuaded t f 
aboard, another squall once mon 
arated the vessels—and the schto* 
and the men were never seen or 1 a? 
of again. 

About 50 alphabets are now in* 
and at least 25 of them form th 4 . 
ments of the languages of India. B 
Anna E . Hall , New York City . \ 

Ten dollars will be paid for each fa 
ccpted for this column. Contribution; i* 
be accompanied by their source of in ^ 
tion. Address Keep Up With the T' ( ' 
Collier’s, 250 Park Avc., New York 3*4 
N. Y. This column is copyrighted a I 5 
items may be reproduced without pcrtW* 
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A F E T Y I S 


YOUR BEST INVESTMENT 



VHNUEIfWW9 • Playing in the 
street is no fun when it ends in tragedy. One out 
of four school age children killed or injured as 


in the roadway, according 
to The National Safety Council. Teach children to play 
in yards or public playgrounds. Teach them to play 
safe . . and watch out for the children when you drive. 


rians, was 


• Only the extra quality Seiberling 
SAFE-AIRE Tire gives you the extra safety of: 


AMAZING CLAW-GRIP TREAD with 23% more "stopability' 
than conventional rib treads. 


14% LOWER PRESSURE—safely cushions you on more air. 

PATENTED HEAT-VENTS that protect you against the 
danger of internal heat! 

Ask your Seiberling Dealer to show you SAFE-AIRE, the 
safest thing between you and the road! 


SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY • AKRON, OHIO; TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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You can stretch your mileage between stops for gasoline —cut 
your driving costs—with a visit to your friendly United Motors 
man. He knows what your car needs for economical, efficient 
operation. He’ll check the carburetor setting—inspect ignition 
points, spark plugs and wiring—make necessary adjustments 
for dragging brakes and take care of needed lubrication. 'Your 
United Motors man uses original equipment parts, latest serv¬ 
ice methods. Stop at the sign of United Motors for automotive 
service at its best. 


LOOK FOR 
THIS SIGN 



IT'S RIGHT 
NEARBY 


Selected independent automotive service stations are authorized by 

UNITED MOTORS SERVICE 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


to display the sign 

DELCO Batteries 
AC Fuel Pumps, Gauges 
and Speedometers 
INUTE Brake Lining 
SAGINAW Jacks 
DELCO Radio Parts 
HYATT Roller Bearings 


above and to sell and 

DELCO Auto Radios 
DUREX Gosoline Filters 
HARRISON Heaters 
DELCO Hame Radios 
NEW DEPARTURE 
Ball Beorings 
HARRISON Thermostats 


service these products: 

DELCO Shock Absorbers 
GUIDE Lamps 
DELCO-REMY Starting, 
Lighting and Ignition 
KLAXON Homs 
HARRISON Radiators 
DELCO Hydraulic Brakes 



WEEK’ 
WOR 


Mademoiselle Li# 
Bourdin, the Pc 
feet Profile of Par 


NICK DC MONGOL! 


T HE lovely bundle with the 
legs, pictured on this page 
(who also can be found 
adorning Bouquets by the Masters, by 
Barbara Banks on p. 26), is twenty- 
one-year-old Lise Bourdin, otherwise 
Miss Arch oi Triumph, of Paris, 
France. 

Mile. Bourdin is a leading French 
model and cover girl and recently cli¬ 
maxed her meteoric career as such by 
being named Mile. Arc de Triomphe 
on the 100th anniversary of the re¬ 
dedication of that edifice magnifique . 
She came to L* A merique to attend the 
world premiere of the movie made 
from our September, 1945, serial, 
Arch of Triumph; and to shill for 
French fashions—all for American 
Aid to France on behalf of the Cru¬ 
sade for Children. She will tour 
American cities displaying her not in¬ 
significant wares. 

Mile. Lise, who is 5/2 with yeux of 
blue, is from a small town in France, 
started as a $12-a-week salesgirl for 
Balmain, the couturier. Now she’s 
Number One French cover girl, has 
mannequined at Balmain’s and toured 
abroad for the French fashion indus¬ 
try. Quel parfait profit! (Some dish!) 

W HILE transferring his residence 
from Coldwater Canyon, Bev¬ 
erly Hills, California, to Stonington, 
Connecticut, A Slight Case of Con¬ 
necticut (p. 24) came to Dana Burnet. 
“Unlike the couple in the story, how¬ 
ever,” Burnet reveals, “my wife and I 
remained in the East. We still own a 
lot in the canyon, and somewhere 
among my papers are the blueprints 
of a dream house I was going to build. 
But my wife likes Connecticut, and I 
like my wife. . . . and does anybody 
want to buy a nice lot in California?” 

The Burnets are enchanted with 
their small red Stonington house, with 
dentils under the eaves and a fine 
view of the lobster fishermen’s wharf. 
“It lacked details that make for gra¬ 
cious living,” admits Mr. Burnet, 
“such as a cellar, a heating plant, hot 
water, storm windows and—oh, yes, 
a kitchen. But we added these touches 
for only a modest fortune, and are 
now as gracious as can be. We’re also 
in love with Stonington, which has 
a fishing fleet, a velvet mill, a public 
library, a retired lighthouse, a lot of 
cats, a couple of poets and a muralist, 
several naval officers, a drama critic 
and an intellectual. Our immediate 
neighbors are mostly Portuguese, and 
everybody is friendly, generally am¬ 
phibious and not too inhibited, espe¬ 
cially from 5 to 7 p.m. 

“The ideal way to live in the East 
is to have a small red house in Con¬ 
necticut, with a spare room in, say, 
Florida or Bermuda. Meanwhile I 
count my blessings, which include a 
power lawnmower for keeping down 
the exuberant grass and a sump pump 
for emptying the cellar of occasional 


floods. And Stonington lobst 
the finest I’ve ever tasted. 

“The other day I saw n 
mouse in the new kitchen. So I 
we’re settled at last.” 

T HE Junoesque Dan Parke 
urin’ Frank, p. 52) is from I 
bury, Conn. (July 1, 1893), wl 
began newspapering on the Rj 
can and the American. He 
sports editor and columnist 
New York Mirror since 1926il 
ing his way up to becoming tl I 
barred sports writer in the b | 
The Unwelcome sign has been 
Dan on the Madison Square (J 
the N. Y. Giant and Brooklyn I 
mats at one time or another, ar 
track owners would enjoy seei, 
behind bars. “People who ri 
ferocious stuff,” remarks Dar 
horrid, crusading habits, “a> 
prised to find that the author, i 
his 6j feet of 250 pounds, is i 
mannered, harmless fellow i 
wouldn’t hurt a rattlesnake if bj 
run away fast enough.” 

Dan’s professional hobby 
lecting sport-world charactei 
my menagerie,” he itemize 
Foulproof Taylor, who likes 
clouted on the noggin (provic 
wearing his leather helmet); E 
Finkle, the Hex Doctor of tl 
racket; Mushky Jackson, wai 
the King for murdering his I 
and Broadway Sam, the big 
man and tourist scalper from tl 1 
Forty-fifth Street prairie.” 

F OR Father’s Day let us givl 
where credit is due: For I 
embellish Henry L. Jackson! 
gifted article, Give and Take J 
pictorially, we are grateful (a I 
Valley Upholstery Corporatil 
supplying Technicolorful back 
material; (b) to the Belber Tl 
Bag people for the trunk; and 
Louis Sherry, who graciously 
the hall and the cake for the vl 
picture. 

This week's cover: Model ^ 
Douglass Morgan and Paula |S 
two rabid members of Cali I 
Snafu Club, posed for L. Wi’l 
color camera. Doug’s sevente' 
of writer Byron Morgan, and 1 
a model-plane bug when, difr 
convalescence from a gunshot i 
through the chest administers 
careless playmate, his dad ga 
a plane kit. Since then he’s gr;l 
to designing and flying his owl 
sion-built, high-speed crates. El 
an engineering career. 

Pretty Miss Turner is fif 
Los Angelena, an Immaculat 
High student, and long a mecl 
heart. “In my estimation mod 
flying is one of the most fas i 
of hobbies (except boys), \\ 
Paula. . . . Ted Sk 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


EFRIGERATOR RECIPE 

Frvit Forfait 

\ cup sugar 
% cup water 
2 eggs, separated 
up maraschino cherries, chopped 
< cup maraschino cherry juice 
2 cups cream, whipped 
gar and water unril it spins a thread 
i * Add slowly to beaten egg yolks 
t 1 cooled. Srir in fruit and juice. Fold 
1 n egg whites and cream. Turn into re- 
lor tray. When frozen, reset cold con- 
low to mellow several hours. Yield: 
ngs NOTE : Other fruits and juices 
' substituted for rhe cherries. 


o Refrigerator Recipe Book , write 
11 national Harvester Company 
8<N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1 


Stop sighing! Start smiling! Here’s 
wonderful news for you! A great, new 
refrigerator by International Harves¬ 
ter now brings you the important extra 
storage space you need! This Super 
De Luxe actually has 1 <5.3 square feet 
of shelf area that you can load with 
food. Yet it’s so streamlined, it takes 
up no extra room. It’s big . . . roomy 
. . . Super De Luxe in every way! 


With all the special features shown 
at right, plus these: 2 Crispers store 3 
pecks of food; 4 ice trays make 7.1 
pounds of ice; "Tight-Wad” sealed 
unit for silent, low-cost operation — 
with 5-year warranty. 

Imagine the convenience of storing 
up to 35 pounds of frozen food, in the 
freezer locker—the roomy IH "Stow¬ 
away”— right in your refrigerator! 


See these International Harvester Refrigerators at your dealer's today! 
If you don't know who your dealer is, write us for information . 


1ERNATI0NAL HARVESTER 





You’ll Marvel 
At These Roomy 
IH Features 



Two “Foldaway” Shelves for 
butter, cheese, leftovers 



Frozen Food “Stowaway” 
holds 35 pounds 



‘Fngidrawer” stores 131 lbs. 
of meat, poultry, fish 



Even 12 quarts of milk won’t 
crowd spacious bottle shalf 



Super-Storage “Pantry-Bin” 
holds more than 1) bushels 



Snowy-White, 
Streamlined Beauty 

Distinctive exterior design 
makes the IH Super DeLuxe a 
proud possession in any home. 


THE INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER SYSTEM OF FOOD PRESERVATION 



LOON FOR THE HALLMARK 
OF HARVESTER QUALITY 


























































































































Everybody needs a resting stick 



was Baklly seven when I made my hist 
summer visit to my grandmother’s farm. 

My grandma kept a very large flock of laying 
hens. And it wasn’t long before I was pressed 
into service to supply those hens with water from 
Grandma’s old-time well. 

This well had no pump. You lowered a bucket 
with a rope. When you heard a gurgling sound 
from the bottom of the well, you knew the bucket 
was full. And you started tugging. 

With my seven-year-old biceps, I could never 
quite make the top with a full bucket until 
Grandma’s hired man rigged up for me what he 
called a resting stick. 

He spiked a piece of board about the size of 
half a bed slat to the side of the well. By taking 


a couple of turns with the rope around that stick, 
when my arms gave out, I could hold what I’d 
gained while I took time out to rest. 

I’ve thought about that resting stick a lot of 
times since I’ve grown up and started raising a 
family. And mostly I think about it when I pay 
a premium on my accident insurance. 

It seems to me that my accident insurance is a 
great deal like that resting stick. It’s something 
a man can depend on to keep him from losing 
what he’s gained. 

I speak from experience. One time I tumbled 
off the ladder while I was cleaning leaves out of 
the gutter. I was in bed with a broken hip, just 
short of six months. A good deal of w’hat I’d saved 
— perhaps even the house we were paying for — 


could have slipped away then to pay doctor 
hospital bills. 

But it didn’t. Those crisp insurance chc 
which came every week took care of everyth ; 

It was a lucky day for me when my Trave 
man told me about accident insurance. 

MORAL: INSURE IN 

The Travelers 

ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE AND SURETY BO 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Trav< 
Indemnity Company, The Travelers Fire Insun 
Company, The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Comp: 
Hartford, Conn. Serving the insurance pubiic in 
United States since 1864 and in Canada since 18( 
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LLEN did the driving. She 
liked to drive, and he saw no 
objection to it. She picked 
lim up at the Faculty House, after his 
en o’clock Lit. 34 lecture, and in no 
ime at all they were away from the 
campus and speeding up the highway 
* oward the George Washington 
Bridge. 

flfr’ It was a fine day in early October, 
.vith a warm sun and a breeze that 
fmly hinted of cooler weather to come. 
New York’s sky line stood out with 
harp edges against the crystalline air. 



Will Talmage, associate professor 
of Medieval English Literature, 
leaned back beside his wife and sighed 
with what he hoped sounded like con¬ 
tentment. He was not content, but he 
wanted Ellen to think he was. He did 
not glance back to see if they were be¬ 
ing followed. He locked his long, thin 
hands over one knee and slumped, 
his long legs contorted under the dash¬ 
board, his sun-browned face uptilted, 
regarding the universe and, occasion¬ 
ally, Ellen. 

“An old-fashioned picnic,” he said. 


“Yes, Will.” 

“The last of the summer.” 

She smiled, but did not look at him. 
“The very last. I've picked the usual 
place—where you courted me, Will.” 

The air was pungent with burning 
leaves. Ellen was wearing a brown 
tweed suit that matched one of his 
own hanging back in the closet. On 
her dark hair was a new hat, shaped 
like a green maple leaf. Her tiny ears 
peeped from under her careful curls, 
and on the lobe of the right ear, which 
was all he could see, was a miniature 


replica of the hat, in the form of a 
jade earring. She was beautiful, Will 
thought, except for the betrayal of her 
tight mouth and the minute, nervous 
lines cornering her lips. 

He didn’t look much like a profes¬ 
sor. Lanky and shambling, with thick 
dark hair that fell awry in a Lincoln- 
esque lock, on the campus he was 
often taken for one of the G.I. stu¬ 
dents who mobbed his classes. He 
wasn’t much older than the average, 
he reflected—thirty-four; yet he was 
(Continued on page 30J 
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THE MEET P1BS OF 

MI L HOPKINS 

BY ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 

Winston Churchill’s remarkable correspondence 
with F.D.R. brought the President to a fateful de¬ 
cision—strictly on his own—as to our course in the 
war. Then came political outbursts that made him 
start writing a refusal of the third-term nomination 
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When Franklin D. Roosevelt died there remained only one man— 
Harry L. Hopkins—who could tell completely the inside story of the 
New Deal and of Americas High Command in World War II. Prepara¬ 
tion of The Hopkins Papers had started before Hopkins died. The task 
was then taken up by the dramatist and author, Robert E. Sherwood, n 
friend of both Hopkins and Roosevelt. There were forty large crates 
of these papers. Months were spent in sorting, relating and studying, 
a huge accumulation of stenographic records, personal observations, | 
letters, official documents and scribbled memoranda. Mr. Sherwoodi 
had to bridge gaps by interviews with and letters from men at home 
and abroad with whom Hopkins had dealt. Collier's presents the result 
with a conviction that this is the most important document of its kind 
that has been or will be produced. . . . The Editor 


PART II. THE FORMER NAVAL PERSON 
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'HEN the second World 
War started, the defenses of 
the United States consisted 
primarily of a scrap of paper called 
the Neutrality Act, which the Con¬ 
gress had passed and which President 
Roosevelt had signed “with reluc¬ 
tance." That piece of legislation, 
passed in 1936, was carefully designed 
to prevent us fropi getting into war 
in 1917. Like the Eighteenth (Pro¬ 
hibition) Amendment, it was an ex¬ 
periment “noble in motive" but 
disastrous in result. 

During “the phony war" in Octo¬ 
ber, 1939, Harry Hopkins wrote from 
his sickbed to his brother Emory in 
Portland, Oregon. He said: 

The only interest here, as every¬ 
where, is the war and I believe that 
we really can keep out of it. Fortu¬ 
nately there is no great sentiment in 
this country for getting into it al¬ 
though I think almost everyone 
wants to see England and France 
win. 

In those two sentences Hopkins un¬ 
consciously stated the greatest prob¬ 
lem that Roosevelt had to face in his 
entire administration. I believe that 
Hopkins’ tendency was naturally iso¬ 
lationist, he was certainly a pacifist, 
as were so many other liberals; he had 
only the vaguest concept of the deadly 
peril to American security that Roose¬ 
velt saw in the world situation. 

When war broke out in Europe, 
Roosevelt had said: 

“I hope the United States will keep 
out of this war. I believe that it will. 
And I give you assurance and reassur¬ 
ance that every effort of your govern¬ 
ment will be directed toward that 
end." 

This last may be denounced as, at 
worst, deliberately misleading or, at 
best, as wishful thinking. The ines¬ 
capable fact is that this was what 
Roosevelt felt compelled to say in 
order to maintain any influence over 
public opinion and over Congres¬ 
sional action. 

But when the blitzkrieg was hurled 
into France in the spring of 1940, I 
am sure he became convinced that if 
Britain fell, disastrous war for the 
United States would be inevitable, 
that Germany would attack the West¬ 
ern Hemisphere, probably at first in 
Latin America, as soon as she had as¬ 
sembled sufficient naval force and 
transport and cargo fleet (not too long 
a process, with all the shipbuilding 
facilities of Europe at Germany's 
disposal) and that Japan would con¬ 
currently go on the rampage in the 
Pacific. 

One major factor in Roosevelt's 
thinking as the war began is a matter 


At the height of the 1940 London 
blitz, Roosevelt shipped over arms 
and ammunition for British defense 


of certainty: His greatest fear 
and subsequently was of a negoti 
peace, another Munich. He com 
nicated his concern to the British j 
ernment through extraofficial chan 
(specifically, Lord Beaverbrook) 
he started his historic correspond* 
with Winston Churchill as his 
most British ally in awareness of 
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with Hitler. (This corresponde 
which continued until the hour 
Roosevelt's death, was unique in 
annals of intergovernmental com 
nication—and Hopkins played a 1; 
part in taking it out of the com 
tional channels and putting it on ar 
formal, man-to-man basis.) 

Roosevelt was on sure ground w 
he urged that a negotiated pe 
would give Hitler the one or two yi 
respite that he needed to prepare 
conquest of Europe, Africa, the N 
die East and the major part of 
Atlantic world; but, when the El 
pean Allies asked Roosevelt, 
France in effect did, "What will 
do to back us up?" he could only n 
that he had virtually nothing to c 
more tangible than his personal g 
will. He was hog-tied by the pre\ 
ing isolationist sentiment. 

There was another reason for 
weakness of Roosevelt's position < 
ing the period of the phony war, p 
it was probably the most impor t 
reason of all: He was in the last 
of his second term as President. 

If Roosevelt had indicated in l'4b< 
or early 1940 that he would run f< a ftx 
third term, then he would have 
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come a candidate rather than a Pip 
dent; his own party would have fc n 
divided into pros and cons and ie 
Republicans would have been un*d 
in attacking his every policy, fontn 
and domestic. If he had indicate* \c 
would not run again, then his autlr- 
ity wnuld have become negligible 
home and nonexistent abroad, is 
only solution was to shroud his in !• 
tions in mystery; in addition to wh r 
it is apparent that for a long timee 
himself did not know just what tl I 
intentions were. 

When the phony war, ended A 
France was invaded, the period of l* 
potence at last came to its over *e 
conclusion. In the space of six mon s, 
Roosevelt made by all odds the nsl 
momentous decisions of his care* 
and he made them, it must be rem * 
bered, without previous authoriza I 
by Congress and against the ear 
advice of most of his associates d 
friends. 

On the day that the Germs 
hurtled into the Low Countries, Vjv 
ston Churchill, who had been I 
Lord of the Admiralty, at 
achieved the post of Prime Mini r, 
Roosevelt thereafter addressed his 
bles to Churchill as the “Former 
val Person." Churchill addressed r 
of his cables to Roosevelt 
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^ OTUS” (President of the United 
of "ites). 

When the blitzkrieg in the west was 
ie ^ i its fifth day, Churchill sent Roose- 
1 It an alarming cable stating that 
^ srmany might quickly complete the 
j nquest of Europe. He contemplated 
e possibility of heavy bombing of 
iitain and of paratroop attacks. He 
* edicted that Mussolini would burst 
^ to the war to collect his share of the 
i bot of civilization.” (This was 
‘to enty-five days before Mussolini did 
.) He asked the President to pro¬ 
aim a state of nonbelligerency for 
e United States, which would mean 
tpplying all kinds of aid but no 
med action. 

The aid that Churchill wanted im- 
^ f| ediately included the lease of forty 
f :1i’ fifty destroyers, several hundred 
^rplanes, antiaircraft guns and steel. 
M e asked for American diplomatic co- 
aeration to persuade the Irish Free 
ate to take measures to prevent Ger- 
^ an invasion; he asked for co-opera- 
to ~n in preventing further Japanese 
a 1 egression in southeast Asia. In con- 
151 action with the latter, Churchill sug- 
onibsted the U.S. Navy use Singapore as 
111 base. Most important of all in this 
dftble, Churchill said that, if necessary, 
contain would fight on alone. 

Ill 

A Grim Picture of Defeat 

In a cable sent five days later (May 
nil Q, 1940) Churchill put the matter 
»-en more bluntly. He said that if 
ioi i ritain went down, he and his govern¬ 
or lent would perish with it, and he 
it uld not be responsible for the terms 
o aat his successors, cowed and de¬ 
fenseless as they would be, might have 
eld) make with the Germans. They 
would have no choice but to make ab- 
^ct surrender and Britain would thus 
ecome merely another vassal like the 
ill uropean states that Hitler had al- 
cady conquered. Roosevelt did not 
iscount these and subsequent cabled 
for eports from Churchill as exaggera- 
3n ions. 




During these weeks when horror 


was piled upon horror, Roosevelt be¬ 
lieved that if Churchill erred at all in 
his estimates he erred on the side of 
optimism; but Roosevelt would be the 
last to object to that kind of error. 

Just before the French surrender 
Churchill sent a desperate cable to 
Roosevelt saying that France might 
still be saved by a Presidential an¬ 
nouncement that the United States 
would, if necessary, enter the war. 
Roosevelt replied again that he could 
make no such commitment, only Con¬ 
gress could make such a commitment. 
Churchill was well aware of that but, 
in the moment of catastrophe, he was 
ready to try anything. 

In the days while the venerable de¬ 
featist P^tain was negotiating with 
Hitler, the cables between the White 
House and Downing Street continued, 
but now it was Roosevelt who was 
asking most of the anxious questions. 
First, the President wanted to know 
when Churchill expected that the Ger¬ 
man attack against Britain would 
start. The answer was: In all proba¬ 
bility, immediately. Then Roosevelt 
asked what would be dpne with the 
British home fleet in the event of suc¬ 
cessful German invasion. 

He expressed the hope that the fleet 
would be disposed among bases such 
as Newfoundland, Aden, Cape Town 
and Singapore, stating that the Ameri¬ 
can fleet would assume responsibility 
for the defense of the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere, including Canada. Roosevelt 
said, “You and I are naval people. We 
therefore appreciate that the vital 
strength of the fleet and command of 
the seas mean, in the long run, the sav¬ 
ing of democracy and the recovery of 
those suffering temporary reverses.” 

The reply from London contained 
ugly truths dressed up in immaculate 
terminology. Roosevelt was informed 
that of course the Royal Navy or any 
part of it would never be surrendered 
to Hitler, and that all surviving units 
of the home fleet would be disposed in 
overseas bases as the President sug¬ 
gested; however, it was pointed out, 
(Continued on page 93) 
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The famous “Dear Will” message to Senator Bankhead 
h)m Roosevelt read, in part: “I . . . have never had 
vjiny wish ... to remain in the office of President or, in- 
leed, anywhere in public office after next January . . .” 





When Harry Hopkins (shown with Prime Minister Churchill and his Parliamen¬ 
tary Secretary Brendan Bracken) went to London in early 1941, he learned that 
the British government did not have even a skeleton plan for evacuating to 
Canada or anywhere else. Churchill worried about the fate of the Empire 


Before the 1940 Democratic convention Roosevelt told party leaders to consult 
Jimmy Byrnes (right) on matters of strategy, but when they arrived in Chicago, 
they found, to the dismay of some of them, that Roosevelt headquarters had 
been established by Hopkins, with a private phone line to the White House 
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PERSON-TO-PERSON BY ROBERT CAR| 


with light. She was absolutely beau¬ 
tiful, he thought. She was his bonnie 
lassie. 

It was only after he had kissed her 
that he noticed she was barefoot and 
that there was a rent in her coarse hod¬ 
den gray skirt. Her smell was of sweat 
and peat smoke and sheep. Broad 
freckles were on her arms, many more 
than he had remembered, and her feet 
were heavily callused. 

You're proud of her, he thought. 
She's yours, Harry. He held her close 
to him as he kissed her, identifying her 
with the dream. She broke from him, 
kept him at arm's length, looking into 


was at it, and then the bairns were sic ^ awa 
and 1 had to give it up. But what hav.p* 3 
you there?*' <1 ^ 

"Things from the States for you an> l*^ 
your mother and the kids," he saiqBi^ooc 
"D resses and shoes and canned mea p^ 51 
and butter, cigarettes and tea an Esu tcas- 
candy." jli# T 

"Och, Harry, you shouldn't hav p.smugl 
done it!" Ilipbe'd 

His arm was tight about her wais* IkflO** 
“How about all the stutf you gave ou land*1 
bunch after you pulled us out of th masur 
sea?" I ]Ldoni 

"That was wartime," she sai* Eft. £ 
gravely. "This is different.'* Sh fctand 


his face and eyes. "You're not 
changed, Harry," she said. "You're 
the same " 

"Sure," he said, but he was loos¬ 
ening his tie, opening the top buttons 
of his shirt. He took out the telegram 
and gave it to her. "I sent it from 
Glasgow before 1 headed north. You 
should’ve had it so you'd know I was 
coming. But the Gairloch postman 
gave me a ride and he told me it was 
delayed." 

"Aye, that sometimes happens," she 
said. She opened the telegram and 
frowned at it. "I'm not yet one for 
reading much, Harry. Last winter I 


H ARRY PACEK stood by the 
stile until the postman had 
turned his car and started 
back along the rutted moorland track. 
He wanted to enter here alone. That 
was part of the dream. 

In the dream, of course, Alison 
was waiting for him among the 
heather on the crest beyond the stile. 
But the postman had given him his 
own telegram to deliver. She had no 
way of knowing he was here. He 
swung the sea bag to his shoulder, 
picked up the suitcase and walked 
rapidly toward the crest. 

The old longing for Alison held 
him. He whispered her name, imag¬ 
ined the touch of her hands, the sound 
of her voice. Then, upon the crest, he 
stopped and laughed at himself. He 
was still living in his memories, and 
there was no more reason for them. 

Before him across the moor was 
Cnoc Breac. Beyond were the little 
villages of Altagreashan and Melvaig. 
He was back in Scotland. This was 
the northwest region he had come to 
know in the terrible winter of '43 and 
had studied many times since on the 
charts at home. Now broad sunlight 
was over it. The heather was wine- 
blue beside the path. The plumes of 
the broom swayed in the sea wind salt 
and strong from the hills of Skye. But¬ 
terflies were on the ragged robin and 
the asphodel, and out in the gorse a 
moor hen clucked and a plover cried. 

Up the next slope and he would be 
able to see the headland where his ship 
had been lost, and past it the light¬ 
house at Rudha Reidh. Close to them 
at An Cuaidh was the cottage. Ali¬ 
son was there. He was sure to meet 
her. 

But nerves began to tighten through 
his body. He was caught in memory 
again, tricked away from the drowse 
of the August afternoon. It was the 
ship in the gale. It was the ship break¬ 
ing up on the rocks off Rudha Reidh. 
The chief had called them all up out 
of the engine room where bunker oil 
was over the plates and only the last 
of the emergency lights flickered. Then 
you were on deck in the snow and the 
darkness, and the waves took the boats, 
sent them over, out, onto the rocks. 
The flare was the color of blood and 
in it for just a moment you recognized 
the captain's face like a mask of a 
man you had once known. Afterward, 
the water took you, and the cold. Oil 
was in your mouth; it made a gagging 
ball in your throat. You swept past 
the others where they floated dead. 
You hit the rocks and—naked, 
slimed with oil—you crawled up away 
from the sea, toward the snow. 

T HE bark of the collie returned him 
to the sun’s warmth and the moor 
path. He stretched out his hands and 
called, "How are you, Saighear?" 

He knelt when the big red and white 
dog ran down to him; he patted the 
long skull and nose. But Saighear 
turned. Alison was at the top of the 
path. "And how are you?" she called. 

"I'm fine, darling!" Harry Pacek 
went up the slope as fast as the sea 
bag and suitcase would let him. She 
waited with the westering sun at her 
back. There was a shepherd's crook 
in her hand and her feet were broadly 
set. The sun flecked her hair, made 
bright gold out of the dark red, and 
her slender, strong body was limned 










He had come back to An Cuaidh bearing gifts—gifts of food and clothing, 
and a promise of escape* But for Alison there was no escape, no running away 


Dved away from him to whistle to 
lghear, and out on the moor the 
Hie wheeled barking behind the 
ick-faced sheep. 

He stood and looked with an odd 
id of dismayed anger at the sea bag 
d suitcase. A great lot of stuff was 
those. The whole crew had helped 
pa smuggle it ashore in Glasgow 
len he’d left to come north. They 
d known about the shipwreck up 
re and they had been glad to help 
m, a survivor and a guy who was 
^ng to marry the girl who had saved 
life. But Alison didn’t seem to 
^derstand the meaning of it. Maybe 


he was wrong about her and the place 
in Florida—about everything. 

She returned along the path with 
Saighcar and the sheep. “I'll give you 
a hand," she said. She put the sea 
bag on her shoulder. “You have 
enough with that big, brute suitcase.” 
She searched his eyes for an instant, 
then she turned and pointed to the 
high white tower of the lighthouse 
glittering in the sunlight. “Don’t for¬ 
get how we used to talk to each other 
on the telephone at Rudha Reidh. 
Through the years, Harry, since 
you’ve been gone, those calls are what 
kept me close to you. Aye, person- 


to-person, and Anra Jamieson, the 
lighthouse keeper, would send one of 
his bairns a-running to fetch me. 
Many's the laugh he‘s had out of that. 
But there were many things you and 
I were able to put straight between us. 
So now?” 

”1 want to marry you as soon as I 
can,” he said. “Then take you back 
to the States. You know about the 
place I’ve built for us in Florida.” 

"I know well,” she said. “But 
there’s my mother and the bairns.” 

“We can work that out, too. I’ll 
help you with the harvest. They’ll be 
in good shape when you leave.” 


“You,” she said, “a ship’s engineer, 
harvesting the oats and barley?” 

He laughed. "I was brought up on 
a farm in Minnesota.” 

”Och, Harry, we can use you.” 

They came to the cottage in the first 
of the dusk. Harry Pacek had remem¬ 
bered it as strong and cheerful; it had 
sheltered him in that night of storm. 
Now he saw it as bleak, the dooryard 
scratched by a few scrawny chickens, 
the thatch ragged, and a piece of oiled 
paper in a space where a windowpane 
should have been. Alison’s brothers 
were at the door. Hugh, the nine- 
year-old, stood protectingly before 
younger and smaller Sandy. Behind 
them was Mrs. MacBain. She was 
work-bent, brown, as shy in her star¬ 
ing as the children. 

“Mother, you know Harry,” Alison 
said. • • 

“Harry Pacek,” Mrs. MacBain said. 
The seamed face took a brief, vague 
smile. “The lad saved from the ship 
lost out yon.” 

Hugh was nudging his brother. 
“Aye, lost, and Alison brought him 
here. After, all the way from Amer¬ 
ica, he called her on the telephone. 
Person-fo-person is how they say it. 
Ask him. He’ll tell you.” But Sandy’s 
eyes only widened and he swung rap¬ 
idly back out of sight into the cottage. 

A FTER supper, they sat around the 
.. hearth by the inglenook. Mrs. 
MacBain had the chair in the corner. 
Hugh and Sandy kept their shins for¬ 
ward to the heat of the peats, their 
glances on Harry Pacek where he and 
Alison held hands by the door. 

The door was open upon the night, 
and Harry could hear the flight of 
bats, the sounds of night birds, and 
from the byre the stirring of the cow, 
the sheep and a sleepy hen. He wished 
that someone would speak. But the 
boys were filled to the point of silence 
with canned beef and chocolate bars. 
Mrs. MacBain held across her lap the 
dress and shoes Harry had brought her 
from New York. She was distant to 
all of them there, her face drawn by 
some secret thought. Alison wore one 
of her new dresses, a gay cotton print 
which had made her eyes light when 
she had first seen it. But the shoes 
were too small for her, and beside 
them on the hearthstone she had 
placed Harry's stack of photographs. 

They were scenes of Boca Linda and 
the house Harry had built. Some 
were in color and showed the Gulf, 
the golden-green of the lime trees, the 
bright rugs and metal furniture of the 
living room. Harry had talked about 
the house at supper. He had described 
in great detail how he had got the 
furniture through a friend of his in a 
wholesale place in Chicago, how he 
had done some difficult repair work 
for a dealer in Tampa and got the re¬ 
frigerator and the electric stove when 
everybody else in town was wild to 
have them. After a while, though, he 
had been still. 

The idea had come to him with 
(Continued on page 80J 


John Grashan played Pistol Packin’ 
Mama on the bagpipes, and Harry 
and the girl danced it through twice 
before the crowd would let them stop 
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BY PAUL SCHUBERT 


Men charged with our protection are thinking of far-flung arcs which 
would mean safety or disaster in event of war. Their reasons are ex¬ 
plained here in another defense article by a noted military writer 


Russia’s defense circle ra¬ 
diates 2,000 nautical miles 
from Moscow, the distance 
air authorities consider the opera¬ 
tional limit for existing bombers. At 
top, dimly seen, are similar United 
States critical zones of national defense 


(MIES BF 01 DEFENSE 


I N WASHINGTON and in • 
cow, men are looking at im $ 
again. Not the maps of Gi te 
many and Japan. The maps which - 
terest both the political and miliu/ 
leaders of the world’s two great t 
powers are of Russia and the Unr i 
States. 

These maps have become imp 
tant to all of us because of the dan r 
of a war that no sane man could wa 
We may as well get used to the ma ; 
we will be seeing a lot of them dur g 
the months and years to come. T1 1 
are global maps—the kind used in < - 
cussing world strategy. The one a 
the left-hand page centers on Ml 
cow, and has a circle drawn at a rad s 
of 2.000 nautical miles from that cl 
Everything within that circle is n| 
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Our Number One prob¬ 
lem in World War III would 
be to keep enemies out of 
these circles centering on Wash¬ 
ington and San Francisco. Faint 
circle at top, right, shows the relative 
position of Russia's own defense zone 
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part of Russia’s inner defense zone. 
Should a hostile power possess air 
bases within that circle, the Russians 
are in for an uncomfortable time. 

On the right-hand page you will see 
a global map of the United States. 
This, too, has inner defense zones, 
two of them: one centered on Wash¬ 
ington, the other on San Francisco. In 
the unhappy event that any spot inside 
these defense circles is used for 
launching an aerial bombardment 
against us, we can expect ruined cities 
and factories, and many hurt people. 

Our Number One problem is peace. 
But if that fails, the Number One 
problem in war, for us as for Russia, 
would be to keep enemies away, out¬ 
ride those circles. And we cannot shirk 
the responsibility of planning for any 


eventuality. This is why we are as in¬ 
terested in the defense of Canada and 
Mexico as we are in our own security. 
This is why we consider Alaska a vital 
outpost—and Greenland. And this is 
why Iceland, just outside the 2,000- 
mile radius, is of great strategic im¬ 
portance to us. 

Even the northern coast of South 
America has to be considered in the 
defense of our country. 

Russia’s problem is similar—to 
keep enemies outside her defense cir¬ 
cle. Here we see the reason for Rus¬ 
sia’s enormous, uneasy interest in 
western Europe, Scandinavia, the 
British Isles, the north of Africa, the 
Middle East—even Iceland and 
Greenland. All these represent spots 
from which Russia might be hurt. 


The present defense circles are 
2.000 nautical miles in radius. That is 
the distance considered by air authori¬ 
ties to be the operational limit for ex¬ 
isting bombers. These circles will 
grow bigger as planes are improved. 
They are already twice the radius of 
the circles at the end of the war. They 
are four times the radius of the 
days when our heavy bombers were 
pounding Germany. 

The map of coming warfare is an 
air map. The war itself, however, will 
not be exclusively an air war. Let’s 
examine some of the strategy the Rus¬ 
sians might use, if they decided to at¬ 
tack us. 

The Russians are a land power. 
They are at home on limitless sweeps 
of land. Their land army numbers 


many millions of men, the largest 
army in history. It is simply equipped, 
able to move on foot, endure great 
hardship on an austere diet. With this 
army, the Russians have recently 
proved able to absorb all the punish¬ 
ment the first-class German army was 
able to dish out, and then come back 
to win. 

Note that the Russians lost virtu¬ 
ally all their battles with the Germans, 
so long as the Germans were able to 
use modern mechanized warfare 
backed by air power. Russian survival 
was based on vast reserves of men, 
plus vast terrain to fall back upon, 
plus ability to fight better than the 
Germans under merciless winter con¬ 
ditions. 

(Continued on page 86J 
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T HE pavement stretched, hot as melting 
metal, down the length of the avenue, lined 
with crowds and bunting. Over the city the 
sky was that peculiar bright Decoration Day blue. 
It looked free and open. 

The flags, lively in the breeze, looked free too— 
more free than the endless line of soldiers who 
marched down the center of the street sweating in 
dress uniforms under the weight of guns and equip* 
ment. More free than the three ancient men in 
blue uniforms and floppy blue campaign hats who 
rode in the three open automobiles interspersed be¬ 
tween regiments of infantry and marching military 
bands. 

These men, who had won a freedom almost a 
century ago, did not look now as though they had 
ever won anything. They looked shriveled and un¬ 
happy and a little frightened and very, very tired. 

Presently, along the line of parade a whistle blew 
a sharp signal. For a moment only the shuffle and 
tramp of heavy-booted feet were audible—thou¬ 
sands and thousands of feet lifting, falling, shuffling 
in unison. Then simultaneously three regimental 
bands thundered the opening bars of the Battle 
Hymn of the Republic. 

“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of 
the Lord; 

He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes 
of wrath are stored; 

He hath loosed the fateful lightning of His terri¬ 
ble swift sword; 

His truth is marching on” 

The three old men sat suddenly erect in their cars: 
the medals on their chests clinked softly together. 
They were, after all, soldiers and this was their 
marching song. The strong vibrant rhythm of it 
lifted them, exalted them. Sitting stiffly straight in 
their cars, they rode the waves of the music back 
through the years so that time and the people who 
spelled time to them mingled and grew confused. 

The man in the first car wept a little as old men 
are apt to do. The man in the last car sang with his 
heart and cursed with his lips as old soldiers are apt 
to do. The man in the middle car stared straight 
ahead of him and saw that same great avenue as it 
had been almost eighty years ago to the day— 
jammed solidly from curbstone to curbstone with 
soldiers whose long blue coats swung in time to that 
same timeless music, and whose bayonets, had been 
washed clean of the blood of their fellow country¬ 
men, who in their own way had also fought for the 
Union. 

He saw these things and he was more frightened 
than he had ever been in battle because he saw too 
how time had done what all of Lee's great armies 
had failed to do. It had eliminated the Grand Army 
of the Republic. 

All thirty thousand of the men he had paraded 
with on that bright day just after the war had 
marched on now—until there were left only these 
three useless old men, taken from their museums 
once each year to be exhibited. 

Walter Banyard knew that he was fighting a bat¬ 
tle he had no chance of winning. He was one hun- 




BY ERIC HATCH 


Old Walter was caught between the 
present and the past. Only when he 
looked into young Johnny Shiloh’s 
eyes was he able to face the future 


dred and three years old, and he was afraid to die. 
For years now, he had dreaded these parades, and 
the reminder of the ever-thinning ranks. 

Funny, he thought. When little Johnny Shiloh 
and I were marching off to war together—when 
Johnny died at Gettysburg—all the boys said he 
was too young to die. I was too young to die then 
too and I wasn’t scared of it—much. Now I’m 
too old to live and I’m scared—sick. 

“Glory, glory, hallelujah! 

Glory , glory, hallelujah! 

Glory, glory, hallelujah! 

His truth is marching on” 

Johnny Shiloh and he had grown up together. He 
thought about how Johnny had fallen so terribly 
in love with that girl who lived a few miles outside 
Gettysburg. Johnny Shiloh’d told him all about it 
as they lay together behind Cemetery Ridge waiting 
—for the Rebs to come—waiting to make history. 

“Wally, she’s the most beautiful doggone girl I 
ever saw. She's got hair like soft silk, Wally, and 
cheeks like young roses. I’ve asked her to marry 
me when the war's over and she says she will. Wally, 
I love her like I never thought I could love any¬ 
thing. I saw her yesterday afternoon. She let me 
kiss her, Wally. It made me feel—well, holy.” 

Faintly through Walter Banyard's mind came the 
beat of the drums and the music of the three bands: 

“I have seen Him in the watch-fires of a hundred 
circling camps; 

They have builded Him an altar in the evening 
dews and damps; 

1 can read His righteous sentence by the dim and 
flaring lamps. . . 

By the dim and flaring lamps, he thought. That 
was how Johnny showed me her picture—a pretty 
little girl. Not as pretty as he thought—maybe she 
was, though, if Johnny thought so. Johnny’d gone 
then, to try to get a pass to visit her that night— 
the battle wouldn’t begin till dawn. 

Walter hadn’t seen him to speak to again after 
that. Next morning the Rebs hadn't given anybody 
much time for speaking about anything. 

He’d found Johnny the next night, by the dim and 
flaring lamps of the stretcher-bearers and burial 
squads—found him in the reeking fog with a Rebel 
bullet through his heart. And that had been the end 
of Johnny Shiloh. No marriage—no kids—no life 
at all. Just death. Walter had found the girl’s pic¬ 
ture and had sent it to her. He sighed, blinked his 
eyes, touched them with his heavy blue sleeve. . . 

“Humpaneee—halt! Hahn—two!” 

T HE parade stopped. The music stopped. Ahead, 
traffic began to pour across the avenue. The 
man in a colonel’s uniform sitting beside the old 
man put his hand on his knee. 

“Feeling okay, Father?” 

“No, Billy, I don’t like these things. Take me 
back too far. I get remembering things—old 
friends. And then I think how the world is today 
and I think what the dickens was the use, Billy. 
Take that tune the band's playin’. Next verse 



ends—” In a thin voice, he sang: “ ‘As He died to 
make men holy, let us die to make men free!’ Who’s 
free. Billy—’cept maybe the black folks we freed? 
And they don't seem to be as free as they might be 
and we're mostly all dead. What’s the use of it, 
Billy?” 

His son laughed, and patted the old man’s knee. 

“Don't ask me. Father,” he said. “I’m just a sol¬ 
dier—like you. A soldier doesn’t know the answer 
to anything. You getting too tired, Father?” 

Walter Banyard had been too tired for twenty 
years—ever since Janie died. Janie'd been a pretty 
girl too—mighty pretty. He remembered how she’d 
looked standing on the corner of Euclid Street when 
that long-ago parade went by—with her eyes spar¬ 
kling and shining and her cheeks on fire when she 
recognized him marching past and waved to him 
and called out, “Hooray, Wally. Hooray!” Wal¬ 
ter Banyard didn't want to answer his son be¬ 
cause he didn’t want to lie. So he changed the 
subject. 

“What regiment’s this one right ahead of us, 
Billy?” he said. “Fine-lookin’ outfit.” 

“Fourteenth Pennsylvania Infantry.” His son 
grinned. “They’re the guard of honor today, Pop— 
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because they’re guarding you!” He turned, alarm 
in his voice. “Father! What’s the matter?” 

The old man was trembling all over. He turned 
to his son. “Nothing, son,” he said, “only that’s 
my regiment /” 

“Holy smoke!” said the colonel. “I clean forgot! 
Wait—come back here! Where are you going?” 

Walter Banyard had opened the door and was 
halfway out of the car. 

“I’m going to march with my regiment!” he said. 
“Where I belong.” 

The younger man reached out for him, then drew 
back his hand. The mayor, who had been riding on 
the other side of the old veteran, looked worried. 

“Colonel,” he said. “We can’t let him do that— 
march in this heat—why, if he marched a block it 
might kill him! He’s taking an awful risk.” 

Colonel William Banyard shook his head. 

“When you’re a hundred and three years old,” he 
said, “there aren’t any risks left—except one. And 
that one doesn’t matter any more.” 

They watched while Walter Banyard crowded 
past the end of the line of men standing at rest in 
the street before them. The colonel managed to 
wave to the company commander, to catch his eye 


and to nod. Then the old man walked up to the 
young captain and saluted. 

“Corporal Banyard reporting, sir. I’m looking 
for the first platoon, H Company.” 

The young captain, fighting off a grin, pointed. 

“Right here, Corporal.” Actually, it was K Com¬ 
pany, but he had understood the colonel’s nod. 
“First platoon right there.” 

“Somebody's got my rifle,” said Walter Banyard. 

“A fine thing!” said the captain. “I’ll have him 
court-martialed.” 

“No need. I’ll just take it away from the son of a 
gun—sir.” 

H E SALUTED again, about-faced and walked 
up to the long line of hot, sweating men. He 
wrinkled his nose. The men smelled good to him. 
They smelled the way men ought to smell. He stum¬ 
bled a little, trying to find his old place in the line. 
But the faces weren’t familiar and it was very hot 
and he felt a little dizzy. 

Then he steadied. ’Course he couldn’t find his 
place in the line. These weren’t the men he knew. 
Their faces were all strange to him. Must be be¬ 
cause this was now and not then— Queer, though, 


The sky and the flags looked free—more free than 
the endless line of soldiers marching in the street 

’ ’ .VI 

they’d all looked familiar just a minute ago—maybe 
that was because soldiers all look sort of alike— 
young and hard and healthy. Queer, too, how time 
had started playing tricks on him since he'd gotten 
out of the car—so now and then were all mixed up 
in his mind and one minute he was really back in the 
regiment and the next minute he was just an old man 
looking backward down a long road—pretending. 

He stood, a little puzzled, looking to right and 
left. The captain was just stepping forward to make 
a place for him when at last he did find a familiar 
face. For a second the sight of it startled him so 
that he wobbled on his feet and almost fell. It 
couldn’t be the face he thought he recognized. But 
it was—he’d seen it in his memory too many times 
ever to forget it. He straightened his back, shoul¬ 
dered his way beside the man he knew, turned to 
the soldier on his left. 

“You ornery, low-down, mule-skinnin’ recruit,” 
he said. ““Give me my rifle!” 

The young man turned (Continued on page 49j 
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El OF A BEAUTIFUL FEUD 

BY DICKSON HARTWELL 




When Louella Parsons and Hcdda Hopper publicly made up their ten-year- 
old feud, movie press agents were unhappy. For it meant the end of playing 
one against the other, and thus getting publicity from both top movie columnists 


HARRIET ARNOLD 

A Parsons broadcast in the making. Louella’s home is her office. Here in the game room she and Fred 
MacMnrray work and worry. Helping them are Richard Diggs (left), show’s producer, his secretary, 

Marie Mack (second from right) and Ruth Waterbury. Ruth writes the program. Below, at a party 
given in honor of Hedda Hopper by publicist Ben Sonnenberg, Hedda (right) listens anxiously to what 
Jennifer Jones is saying. The girl hovering in the background is the host’s daughter Helen Sonnenberg 

CLAUDE W. HUSTON 


O N a recent rainy Tuesday at Mike Roman¬ 
off’s famous Beverly Hills dining palace, 
in ceremonies every director, producer 
and player in Hollywood would have given blood 
to witness, there was buried the ghost of one of the 
most widely publicized feuds ever to develop out¬ 
side a comic strip. The principals of the occasion 
—a luncheon—were columnist Louella O. Parsons, 
who had reigned supreme for more than a genera¬ 
tion, and columnist Hedda Hopper, who had clawed 
her way upward to the status of a Hollywood grande 
dame and whose hats are a trade-mark of such pub¬ 
lic interest they are a deductible expense item on her 
income tax. 

Chief mourners, when they heard about the 
burial, were 300 or so studio and free-lance press 
agents who for a decade had played Hopper and 
Parsons against each other in a grab for space in¬ 
volving newspapers with about 40,000.000 readers 
and umpteen million radio listeners who may or 
may not have suffered nervous indigestion while 
waiting to know the latest who’s-oogling-who from 
Hollywood. 

Those few lucky-I-was-there eyewitnesses to the 
reconciliation rushed to telephones to flabbergast 
their friends with the intelligence that Parsons and 
Hopper were lunching together unscratched and 
smiling for the first time in ten years. What they re¬ 
ported was unbelievable, they knew. But as if to 
prove that it was no “Lost Weekend” hallucination, 
Parsons and Hopper lunched together the following 
Tuesday and practically every week since. 

At the first meeting Charles MacArthur stopped 
at their table, did a startled double-take, and in his 
momentary confusion divulged the cast of his latest 
picture, Trilby. In the movie colony new casts are 
hot news. But did these two aces in the pack of 
400-odd reporters who cover Hollywood rush to 
telephones and call their editors? They did not. 
Though each has always demanded exclusive items 
and would rather wake up in pajamas at Hollywood 
and Vine streets than duplicate a story the other car¬ 
ried, they calmly agreed to share the MacArthur 
item and considerately compared deadlines. 

Then they capped the incredible with the impos¬ 
sible. They agreed one day to use exactly the same 
news items in their columns—just for the hell of it. 
By Hollywood standards, this is as fantastic as for 
Stalin and Truman to use identical texts in dis¬ 
cussing the state of the world. And it sent the press 
agents scurrying from washroom to washroom 
tearing hair, gnashing teeth and awaiting the end of 
the world. For as Hopper remarked to Parsons 
when they made the date for their celebrated meet¬ 
ing, “Darling, if you and I ever get together and 
compare notes, we’ll rock this town on its heels.” 
“And,” a friend added later, “she meant heels.” 
The Hopper-Parsons feud, which ended when 
Hopper complimented Parsons’ daughter, RKO 
producer Harriet Parsons, on her latest picture, I 
Remember Mama, started ten years ago. It be¬ 
gan when Miss Hopper, somewhat to her surprise, 
discovered that she was a columnist. She had been 
an actress and fifth wife of De Wolf Hopper, a sort 
of marrying Clark Gable of forty years ago. 
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Claws Unsheathed for New Columnist 
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Writing was hardly in her line and no one, least 
of all herself, took Miss Hopper seriously. But as 
a Mabel-come-lately she was given considerable 
clawing over by Miss Parsons and other Hollywood 
ladies of the press. To relax the growing animus, 
Mrs. Ida Koverman, Louis B. Mayer’s right hand 
and a much beloved local powerhouse, gave Hedda 
a hen party to which all newspaperwomen were in¬ 
vited to come with sheathed fangs. Everybody 
showed up except all-important Louella, leaving 
Hedda in the mood of an altar-deserted bride— 
furious. 

Being especially smart, especially attractive and 
with more brass than three monkeys. Miss Hopper 
made rapid progress. She persuaded the Los An¬ 
geles Times to print her column, giving her a big 
circulation local outlet without which she would 
still be just another columnist. Soon she was signed 
by the Chicago Tribune-N. Y. News Syndicate. 
When she insulted people they no longer frowned 
at Miss Hopper, they smiled. 

Miss Hopper's growing power was cause for jubi¬ 
lation among the press agents. For some twenty 
years Miss Parsons’ influence had been high in 
Hollywood. Now with Hopper packing a circula¬ 
tion wallop almost as potent, they were no longer so 
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CLAUDE W HUSTON 


Jedda’s famous hats are a legitimate business expense, deductible on her in¬ 
come tax. Some people think them as interesting as her movie column. The cats! 
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Legion Convention in Milwaukee sud¬ 
denly received command invitations 
to appear at the same hour to observe 
“Louella Parsons Day" in Dixon, Illi¬ 
nois. where Parsons started her news¬ 
paper career at $5 a week. 

In such an atmosphere no' two 
women, who also were keen business 
rivals, could cement a fraternal feel¬ 
ing. But these and similar incidents 
hardly justified the persistent convic¬ 
tion that the girls were savagely bent 
on destroying each other. 

Helping Censors to Turn Gray 

Nevertheless they made excellent 
rivals. They are opposite in almost 
every particular. Hopper was born in 
1890, Parsons in 1893. Hopper has a 
schoolgirl, peaches-and-cream com¬ 
plexion. She is hearty, vivacious, with 
a fourteen-hour-a-day energy few 
men her age can match. She puts out 
her column with the zest and spirit of 
hounds chasing a fox at full cry. Her 
anecdotes are delightful, scandalous 
and often true enough to gray the 
hair of censors in the Johnston office 
charged with guarding Hollywood's 
reputation. 

Her delight in shocking people in 
public sometimes gets unexpected re¬ 
sults. Once she saw Producer Benny 
Thau and Joan Blondell sitting near 
each other at a crowded cocktail bar. 
She strode over to Thau and in a voice 
audible two blocks away upbraided 
him for not casting Miss Blondell in a 
picture. “There's a girl that can act. 
She is supporting two children and a 
mother. A picture would build her mo¬ 
rale and she is desperate for money. 
If you were smart you'd hire her.” 

To the considerable embarrassment 
of Thau and Miss Blondell and the de¬ 
light of spellbound lookers-on Miss 
Hopper blasted away on Blondell’s 
talents and Thau's lack of perception 
until she could think of nothing more 
to say, a state she does not readily at¬ 
tain. The next day Thau called her. 
“Hedda, that was a marvelous idea of 
yours. I’ve just signed Blondell. But 
why didn’t you suggest it privately 
over the telephone?” 


“But, Benny,” Miss Hopper replied, 
“I never thought of it until that in¬ 
stant." 

By contrast, except when she is an¬ 
gry, Miss Parsons seems mousy. She 
has been widely and unfairly carica¬ 
tured. The facts are that though she 
shows her age she is only slightly 
stout (her ankles are as small and trim 
as Hopper’s); that beneath a protec¬ 
tive canopy of simulated vagueness 
•she is smart as a firecracker—few 
people in the film business are better 
informed on the British movie indus¬ 
try, Hollywood’s export market or 
precise profits and losses of various 
pictures. 

As for her job, even Hopper admits 
Louella is the best in the field. She is 
under no illusions as to the literary 
merit of what she writes. Privately she 
calls some of it “that awful stuff.” But 
she is aware few Pulitzer prizers can 
match her $150,000 a year and that 
awards for literary merit do not pay 
bills like hers, which seem always to 
be $1.25 more than she earns. 

When she is angry, any resemblance 
between Miss Parsons and a mouse is 
purely fictional. She makes known 
her displeasure to the person nearest 
at hand, however remote his connec¬ 
tion with it. She was furious to dis¬ 
cover that her income taxes for last 
year were $10,000 higher than before. 
But her anger was directed not at the 
government tax policy nor at her em- 
ployers^who paid her the money, nor 
at her enterprise for earning it, but at 
the hapless man who had filled out her 
tax form for her. 

Her fights with her immediate su¬ 
perior, James H. Richardson, two- 
fisted Los Angeles Examiner city 
editor, would earn combat ribbons for 
an infantry division. When Richard¬ 
son, to his infinite delight, scooped her 
on the Lana Turner-Dan Topping en¬ 
gagement, she beat a verbal tattoo on 
him for days, maintaining he should 
have turned the story over to her. 
Publicity men who have been repri¬ 
manded by Miss Parsons declare that 
her invective is pure, her meaning un¬ 
mistakable and her words, which 
(Continued on page 44) 


Louella has been a newspaperwoman and movie columnist for thirty 
years. Her “exclusives” are her greatest personal pride. And why not? 


HARRIET ARNOLD 
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lependent on one columnist. To make 
he most of the rivalry the boys cried, 
‘Feud!” and played it for all it was 
vorth. 

Talking with Parsons one of them 
vould say, “Hedda is crowing about 
.cooping you on that Ty Power item.” 
To which the natural Parsons reaction 
vas, “Why, that skinny so-and-so, I'll 
N her.” 

At this point he would whisper, 
' a ' ‘Listen, I’ve got something that 
Tedda is hot for. I can’t keep it un¬ 
ifier cover much longer but if you use 
t quick . . .” Such an approach was 
)ften irresistible. Afterward the press 
igent dialed Hollywood 3686 and 


jsed the same technique on Hopper. 

Jokes that involve Lolly Parsons 
ire a standard item of Hollywood 
:onversation, and Hopper, as a fast 
land with a wisecrack, made her a 
c2! j ;arget for barbed remarks. Feud per- 
.Detuators quickly relayed these to 
Miss Parsons, who found in them only 
Jslight nourishment for her languish¬ 
ing affection for Miss Hopper. A 
M person of hair-trigger sensitivity, Par¬ 
sons can burst into tears at the drop of 
tr i an emotion. Informed of a Hopper 
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crack she once sniffed unhappily, 
“She’s trying to do in two years what 
took me thirty and I resent some of 
the things she says about me.” 

Occasionally the battle would break 
out in print. When Agnes Moorehead 
wonthe New York Film Critics award, 
Parsons sniped in her column that 
Hollywood was raising its eyebrows 
over such a choice. The next day 
Hopper cracked that she had looked 
carefully and failed to see a single ele¬ 
vated eyebrow. When Bette Davis 
had her baby she refused all inter¬ 
views and disappeared. Hopper sus¬ 
pected she was hiding out in her 
Laguna Beach cottage, drove there, 
found the door open, walked in and 
got the first story. Parsons rebutted: 
“Since Bette Davis has had so many 
unwelcome visitors, she has had to 
have her gate padlocked.” 

Parsons was not pleased w'hen Hop¬ 
per was publicly commended for her 
radio voice at a time when her own 
was being described by a speech ana¬ 
lyst as affected by an “unmusical 
shrillness.” 

Once film stars who had agreed to 
appear with Hopper at the American 
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Tom and Liza were just stagnating in California, s( 
they went East to get stimulated—which they die 
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BY DANA BURNET 


this is her quaint guestroom which, 
unfortunately, has only a single bed.” 

Liza glanced over her shoulder. 
She had taken off her traveling dress 
and was wearing a pale yellow negli¬ 
gee that almost matched the color of 
her hair. “The bed's quite unusual,” 
she said. “You don't often find a 
single four-poster. It's a rare antique.” 

“I wasn’t thinking of its antiquity,” 
Tom said; and added, “Not that I 
mind sleeping in the attic, but—it's the 
first time we've been separated since 
we were married.” 

“I know,” Liza said. “It’s a shame.” 
“It’s illegal,” Tom said. “And I 

P 


can’t seem to remember why we’re 
here at all.” 

“We're here,” she said, “because the 
furnace in the gardener's cottage 
broke down.” 

“I don't mean that,” Tom Drake 
said. They’d come East by train to 
spend the winter in the former garden¬ 
er’s cottage on the Fisher place. But 
upon their arrival, that day at noon, 
they’d been met with news that the 
cottage heater had suffered a complete 
collapse. So, willy-nillv, they had be¬ 
come the Fishers' house guests. “I 
mean, why did we decide to come in 
the first place?” 
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HE elms!” Liza said. “The 
lovely elms! How I’ve missed 
them!” 

“Well,” Tom said, “we’ve come 
three thousand miles so you could see 
some elms again. I’m glad you’re en¬ 
joying them.” He was standing beside 
her looking out at the two great trees 
that stood on either side of the Fish¬ 
ers’ driveway, their limbs naked and 
gesturing in the wind. “Personally, 
I prefer my trees with leaves.” 

“Darling, this is November.” 

“Yes,” Tom said, “and this is Con¬ 
necticut and this is your old friend 
Sally Fisher’s old colonial house and 


Liza turned to face him. “Why 
Tom! You know it w'as because w< 
were just stagnating out there!” 

“We weren’t happy in California?’ 
“Of course we w'ere. But happines: , 
isn’t everything.” 

“What is everything?” Tom asked 
“Oh, I can’t tell you now', dear. I’vi 
got to do my hair before dinner.” 

“But I can't help wondering exactly 
what your motive w r as.” 

“Motive?” She sat down at thtj 
dressing table. “I never had a motivi 
in my life. I just have feelings.” |, 
“Okay. What were your feelings?'[ 
She switched on the lights. “Home 
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“I see,” Tom said. “You decided to buy me a chunk of Line Sloan’s 
advertising firm. It was going to be a secret between you and 
your old friend Line!” “Tom!” Liza said. “How did you find out?” 


ILLUSTRATED BY RALPH CRAWLEY 


W sickness, perhaps,” she said. “Don’t 
wet you ever get homesick for Newark? 

You were born there, just as I was 
if born in Stanwich, Connecticut.” 
ess “My family moved West when I 
was three years old!” 
ed! “Oh, well, if you want to be mathe- 
ve matical about it. But, you know there 
was nothing stimulating about Cali- 
lly fornia. It affected me like a sleeping 
piH, and you were getting into a rut.” 
the “I was getting a thousand a week 
ive as a free-lance screen writer!” 

“So when Sally's letter came,” Liza 
>?" w ent on, in the slightly distracted tone 
lie- of a woman facing a mirror, “it 
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seemed like the hand of fate and 
a wonderful chance to get back to a 
cultured environment where people 
have roots. And, Tom, the climate’ll 
be good for you. I think you need a 
touch of frost.” 

“What am I, a pumpkin?” 

One of the things he loved about 
Liza was her impromptu giggle. 
“Darling, I mean if you’re ever going 
to do anything worth while. Writing 
movies seems so unsubstantial—” 
“Listen,” he said. “Don't try to 
bully me into being substantial.” He 
came up behind her, leaned down and 
kissed the back of her neck. “My idea 


is to make this trip a second honey¬ 
moon, provided I’m not stuck perma¬ 
nently in the attic.” 

“Darling, there are always the 
stairs.” 

“The stairs creak,” Tom said. “But 
I’m all for the honeymoon, as long as 
our money holds out.” 

“You don’t have to worry—” Liza 
began; then stopped abruptly. 
“About money?” 

“We have enough—for now,” she 
said, and it reminded Tom of the first 
time they’d ever talked about money. 

I T WAS on their original honey¬ 
moon, in Ensenada. They were 
having breakfast in bed and Liza had 
told him, almost shyly, that she had an 
income of her own. Both her parents 
were dead and she'd been managing 
her own affairs since she was eighteen 
and did he mind if she went on paying 
for her clothes and things? Tom 
had laughed and told her to manage 
everything, to take charge of all their 
affairs and never to bother him about 
money again; then, in spite of the two 
breakfast trays, he'd kissed her. 

“But you'll want to work at some¬ 
thing in the East, won't you, Tom? I 
mean, if we decide to settle here?” 

“I hadn't thought about settling 
here.” 

“But if we do, eventually, you’ll be 
happier with a job, won’t you?” 

Tom said, “Ell be hungrier, eventu¬ 
ally, without one.” 

She was very busy brushing her 
blond hair. “Well, darling, I do hope 
you’ll make an effort to adjust your¬ 
self to the—the—” 

“To the frost?” 

“To the life here,” she said stiffly. 
“Tom, dear, you're going to change 
for dinner, aren’t you?” 

He still had on the collarless jacket 
and slacks that he had traveled in. 
“Okay,” he said. “Do I break out in 
a black tie?” 

“Oh, no. Just a suit. I'm sure the 
men won’t dress.” 

“The men? I thought there was 
only Pete Fisher.” 

Liza laughed lightly, “I meant 
Pete and Line Sloan.” 

“Who?” 

“Lincoln Sloan. He's an old friend 
of mine. Sally thought it would be 
nice to ask him, and I want you to 
know him because he’s really quite 
a person. He’s head of a big advertis¬ 
ing agency in New York and he's very 
anxious to meet you. I was in Sally's 
room when she phoned him, so 
naturally I had to speak to him.” 

“Wait a minute!” Tom said. “Isn’t 
he the guy you’ve told me about? The 
one you were almost engaged to?” 

“If I said a Yale man, it was prob¬ 
ably Line.” 

“And he lives here in Stanwich?” 
“He's always lived here.” 

“Is he married or still at large?” 
“He’s at large. But, darling, what 
difference does it make? I chose you, 
as I recall it. Not Line Sloan.” 

He reached for her hand. He had 
been a happily married man for less 
than two years and he was still in¬ 
clined to snatch. “Liza,” he said, “I 
love you.” 

“That’s good, darling. But I’ve 
really got to finish dressing. You go 
dress, too.” 

Tom wondered, as he climbed to 
his room in the attic, whether Liza 
liked having a room to herself. Worry¬ 
ing over this while he dressed, he went 
back in his mind to the day he’d first 
met Liza. It was at a party at the 
Fred Starrs’ in Beverly Hills. He 
could see the Starrs’ swimming pool 
and the tall, rather thin girl in the 


white swim suit standing on the diving 
board. He’d decided she must be the 
guest Mildred Starr had been expect¬ 
ing—the girl from the East who’d 
gone to school with Mildred. He’d 
been swimming in the pool and when 
the girl came up from her dive he saw 
that her eyes were the color of the wa¬ 
ter. They were blue in the gardenia 
pallor of her face, and he had looked 
at her and said, “Wonderful!” 

“What’s wonderful?” 

“Everything,” Tom Drake had said, 
floating toward her. He was stating a 
fact, because he knew at once he'd 
met a girl he could fall in love with. 
And did. And so they were married, 
because it seemed she’d fallen in love 
with him, and it was spring in Cali¬ 
fornia, and everything was wonderful. 
Tom's agent, Sam Ernst, found them 
a house in Stone Canyon. There was a 
mountain in the back yard and the 
house was small. But big enough, 
Liza said, for two thin people. 

Then the letter had come from 
Liza’s old school friend Sally Fisher, 
and suddenly the wonder was gone. 
It was like waking from a dream. 
Tom was between jobs and a little 
ecigy about it, and Liza was full of a 
restless, nostalgic excitement. That 
was when she began to talk about the 
elms. The lovely elms. And then 
they were packing and making reser¬ 
vations to go East. 

“And here we are,” Tom said to 
himself. He finished tying the knot 
In his tie, then went downstairs to the 
living room, which was crammed with 
antique furniture that gave it a stiff, 
museumlike appearance. Maybe he 
was sore at being put up in the attic, 
but it struck him that everything was 
in the worst of good taste. 

T HEN under a Queen Anne sofa he 
saw a small boy lying on his belly 
staring out at him. 

“Hello,” Tom said. “Is that where 
you sleep?” 

“I don’t sleep here. I’m just setting 
a trap,” the boy said. “In case of 
burglars.” 

“Oh, fine,” Tom said. “Do you 
expect them soon?” 

The question brought a startled 
look to the boy’s eyes. “ ’Course 
there aren’t any burglars, really —are 
there?” 

“Don’t ask me,” Tom said. “I’m a 
stranger here, myself.” 

“You can’t fool me,” the boy said, 
uncertainly. “You're Uncle Tom 
from California—aren’t you?” 

Tom had always hated the honorary 
uncle convention. “I’m not—” he 
began; then gave in weakly. “Okay, 
I’m your Uncie Tom. And you must 
be Junior Fisher. Or Fisher, Junior.” 

“I’m just Junior and I'm practicing 
to be a detective. Scrunch down and 
I’ll show you what I’ve got here.” 

Tom remembered that a guest 
should be polite to his host’s offspring. 
He scrunched down. Peering under 
the sofa, he saw a box the size of a 
portable radio. It was connected by 
a wire to a base plug in the wall and 
its face was covered with dials. 

“This is my Little Wonder Wire- 
Recorder dictaphonograft,” Junior 
said in a hushed voice. “Pops gave it 
to me for my birthday. You can talk 
in it and it will talk right back.” 

“That,” Tom said, “is an invention 
of doubtful value, especially to a 
married man.” 

“I can turn it on before I go to bed 
and then if any burglars come in I’ll 
have a record of everything they say. 
Even if there aren't any burglars, 
there might be, and if there are —” 
(Continued on page 59) 






















BY THE MASTERS 

BY BARBARA BANKS 

PHOTOGRAPHS FOR COLLIER'S BY HARRY HENDERSON AND SAM SHAW 



A New York floral designer passes on a few 
ideas borrowed from the painter's brush 


F OR the past too many years house¬ 
hold flower arrangers have been in¬ 
spired chiefly by Mrs. Jones’ successes 
at a local flower show or suggestions made by 
the supposedly best authorities on floral deco¬ 
ration. The do’s and don’t’s of the latter tend 
to stifle your imagination and deprive your 
bouquets of the individuality and charm they 
might have. 

The bouquets shown on these pages were 
arranged by Ann Hagan, a floral designer 
who has borrowed from the masters. Miss 
Hagan has developed a multitude of novel 
ideas in her small flower shop that sits at 
the far end of a court in New York's East 
Forties. 

The flower paintings have been selected as 
a simple method to help the amateur use her 
imagination. 

“An artist is an expert in the use of line and 
color,” Miss Hagan points out, “and if you 
start treating flowers as the artists do, just as 
with any other craft you’ll gain awareness 
and knowledge of the endless compositions 
they offer.” 

The timeless message that is conveyed in 
flower paintings makes them popular with 
most people. Everybody may agree that flow¬ 
ers are beautiful but it is the wide variety of 
arrangement and selection of color in flower 
paintings that can provide an unending source 


of inspiration. Flowers respond to a personal 
touch just as anything else does. They are th<[ 
most flexible feature of interior decoration! 
and if treated with imagination they will cre| 
ate constant new interest. No one buys nev 
drapes or moves the furniture every weekl 
but it's very easy to alter the mood of a roon] 
by changing the color, composition and seen 
of the bouquets in it. 

Some artists like to paint a profusion 
variety or color in flowers, as they might ap 
pear in a first glance at a garden. Others pre| 
fer to concentrate on the beauty of a fev 
blossoms, with regard to the size, shapei 
character and color of each flower. Witl 
paintings as a guide, you have the advice o 
an expert and are able to take advantage 
of an artist's ability to compose flowers 01 
a small scale, as nature does in an immens* 
way. 

To nearly everyone flowers have a mean 
ing. Cityfolk like to be reminded of the coun 
try. There are different blossoms for ever; 
season and a special one for each month. Tc 
most people they are nostalgic and loved fo. 
their associations as well as their beauty 
There's an informality and intimacy abou 
flower paintings, so if you’ll take a few tipf 
from the masters, as Miss Hagan has done 
you should be able to achieve this feeling ir 
your own bouquets. *** 
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Degas painted girl with chrysanthemums, left. Ann Hagan gets his lush feeling with a moderi j 
French model Lise Bourdin beside her bouquet of daisies, French marigolds, bachelor’s-but 
tons and ranunculuses. Painting courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York Cityj 


















Van Gogh's painting of zinnias, left, is interpreted 
above with calendulas, bachelor s-buttons, carnations, 
and French marigolds. Considered one of the great art¬ 
ists of his time, Van Gogh's productive period spanned 
only six years. Painting courtesy Knoedler Galleries 


Manet, who is considered the father of French impressionism, 
painted the lilacs and roses, left inset. Above, Miss Hagan does 
a similar arrangement, using lilacs and roses too. In this in¬ 
stance, she finds it possible to copy the type of flower as well 
as Manet's style. Painting courtesy Paul Rosenberg Galleries 


Max Weber likes simple 
arrangements. Miss Ha¬ 
gan depicts this with 
a trick arrangement of 
geranium, Chinese ever¬ 
green leaves and ornithog- 
alum. Painting courtesy 
Paul Rosenberg Galleries 


Redon's painting, left, leaves 
only essence of flowers. Miss 
Hagan captures this with blue 
hyacinth, red roses, yellow and 
white daisies, ranunculuses, 
bachelor’s-buttons, dried babies'- 
breath, and statice. Painting 
courtesy Durand-Ruel Galleries 


Redon painted anemones. Miss 
Hagan uses similar flowers, 
maiden-hair fern, sedum, and 
pear blossoms. Redon's friend¬ 
ship with botanist Clavand 
started his passion for flower 
subjects. Painting courtesy 
Sam A. Lewisohn Collection 
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STEP LIVELY! 


BY BURTON BENJAMIN 



E DECIDED to organize. We 
had to do something about the 
cross-town bus. The situation 
had become intolerable; union and a 
united front were our last resort. So we 
organized The Committee to Save the 
Cross-Town Bus. 

You can take a lot in a big city—the 
rudeness, the crowding, the pushing—but 
none of us could cope with the daily 
abuse of Ezra DeGaw. 

He was a thick man—thick hair, thick 
lips, thick skin, thick head. Each morn¬ 
ing at 9:03 his bus would grind to a stop 
at Avenue B and we would pile on. His 
route extended from river to river across 
the heart of the great city. Every day 
Miss Pride, the librarian, Mr. Lederer, 
the lawyer, and Dr. Felix, the old dentist, 
and I rode with DeGaw. There were 
always others but we were the regulars. 

Day after day it was the same. The 
old red bus would screech to a stop, the 
doors would crash open and Ezra De- 
Gaw’s tirade would begin. ‘'Step lively. 
Hurry it up! Don't block the door. 
Don't give me your nickel, fatty, stick it 
in the turnstile. C’mon. Get movin’! 
Get movin'!" 

While waiting for us to get aboard, he 
would pump the air brakes and race the 
motor with full throttle. Unnerved by 
his tactics we would stampede in like 
cattle in the stockyard chutes. There, 
leering at us as we passed, was our execu- 
tioher—Ezra DeGaw. 

None of us could escape him. When 
I forgot my transfer one morning and 
asked him for it DeGaw slammed on the 
brakes, almost throwing me to the floor, 
and bellowed, “Passengers don’t talk to 
the driver while the bus is moving! Now 
get back to your scat or I'll throw you 
off.” Once Mr. Lederer's nickel jammed 
in the turnstile slot, and DeGaw accused 
him of dropping in a slug and greeted 
him ever after as The Con Man. Then 
there was the day Dr. Felix pulled the 
stop cord twice instead of once, which 
was all DeGaw permitted. DeGaw called 
him a jerk, and chased him off the bus 
for more than a week. 

But the day Miss Pride was late finally 
did it. DeGaw was waiting for the light 
to turn when she rapped on the door. 
He looked the other way and cursed. 
Miss Pride pounded the door vigorously. 
Finally DeGaw opened it, she thrust her 
head in and he promptly closed the door 
and Miss Pride was trapped. Her head 
was wedged so that she looked like one of 
the boys you throw baseballs at in the 
side shows. Her face began to turn red. 
Wc begged DeGaw to release her. He 
was bent over the wheel, shaking with 


laughter. Finally, the light changed and 
DeGaw let her in, growling, “You think 
all I got to do all day is open and shut 
doors?” 

It was then that our committee was 
founded. Individually, we were helpless. 
We had to organize. So we formulated 
Our Plan. 

That night The Committee to Save the 
Cross-Town Bus met at Miss Pride's 
apartment. Mr. Lederer was the last to 
arrive and with him was one of the larg¬ 
est men I had ever seen. He was wear¬ 
ing a derby when Mr. Lederer introduced 
him to Miss Pride. “May I present 
Sandor Schnapps?” he said politely. 

Miss Pride beamed. “How do you do, 
Mr. Scott.” 

“Schnapps, lady, Schnapps,” cor¬ 
rected the huge man. 


M ISS PRIDE took his hat. Not only 
did Schnapps have king-size cauli¬ 
flower ears but his head was freshly 
shaved, perhaps in honor of the occasion. 
Yet, to us, Sandor was the most beautiful 
man in the world. For he was Our 
Plan, the embodiment of everything we 
had hoped for. We had all agreed on 
the need for such a man, and Mr. Leder- 
er’s recommendation had been pure in¬ 
spiration: a wrestler! 

Miss Pride broke the ice. “What else 
do you do besides wrestle, Mr. Scott?” 
she asked. 

“What else?” Schnapps said angrily. 
“Nothin’ else, lady—and after ten years 
it's murder. What I need is some¬ 
thin' permanent—a regular nine-to-five 
dodge.” 

I murmured sympathetically and he 
turned and placed a gnarled hand on my 
shoulder. “I like to handle people,'’ he 
confided. “I got that human touch.” 
A bolt of pain raced down my arm and 
I tried to pull away. Schnapps grinned 
and released his grasp. “Oh, I know a 
lot of tricks, pal,'’ he said, “but my racket 
just ain't got no future.” 

Mr. Lederer deftly directed the con¬ 
versation from Schnapps’ problems to 
ours. He outlined the committee’s 
proposition and the wrestler agreed. 
Each of us gave him twenty-five dollars 
and Sandor Schnapps departed. We 
spent the rest of the evening in high 
spirits. 

The next morning I rushed to the bus 
stop to find my cohorts already waiting. 
And at last, down the street, came Ezra 
DeGaw and the nine-oh-three. We went 
aboard quickly. Miss Pride first, Sandor 
bringing up the rear. The bus rocketed 
off across town. 

As we approached Avenue C, I tapped 


DeGaw on the shoulder. “Give r| 
transfer,” I ordered. 

He slammed on the brakes. “Get !l 
in the bus, you,” he shouted. “I told| 
once—” 

Sandor Schnapps took a firm grii 
DeGaw's arm. “My brother wan] 
transfer,” he said. 

DeGaw stared at the huge man, 
without a word handed me one 
started up again. 

At Avenue D there were three I 
perious pulls on the stop cord. A’ 
DeGaw jammed on the brakes and i 
around. Standing up. ready to pul. 
cord a fourth time, was Dr. Felix. 

“A wise guy, huh, jerk!” snapped 
Gaw. “Well, get off—” 

Sandor Schnapps had fastened a 
on the back of DeGaw's neck. “* 
ain’t no w'ay to talk to my father. Ml 

The driver's face w^as livid. He alii 
stripped the gears getting under waj 

Then came the final blow. Miss II 
was speaking—speaking in a clear,! 
ing voice. “I don't like the way yc| 
driving this bus— stupid!" 

DeGaw threw on the emergency b| 
and leaped out of his seat. “Who 
that?” he screamed. 

“My girl friend, pal,” Schnapps i 
“So what?” 

“I’m goin’ to wring her neck,” ® * 
Gaw shouted. 

Schnapps laughed. DeGaw, wi |ijE 
furious push, tried to get the wrestlej 
of his way. Then it happened. Schn p 
grabbed DeGaw by the neck with n 
hand and held him aloft as he walke t 
the front of the bus, switched oper "e 
door with his free hand and pitched 
into the street. Then Schnapps clinei 
into the driver's seat. “Avenue E \. 
stop,” he called. 


' 


T HE next few minutes in the c s* 
town bus were tumultuous. I was g- 
ging Miss Pride, and Dr. Felix and lr. 
Lederer were doing a jig in the aiskBl 
we got off we all wrung Schnapps’ 

The next morning when the c || * 
town bus rattled to a stop at Aven B 
our committee prepared to get ab r- 
emancipated and free. I was at thejk 
of the line and as I approached the o 
I heard a rasping voice cry: “Step li i) 
Hurry it up! Don’t block the door (K 
time for transfers, shorty. Step livid' 
I noticed that the motor was racingjno 
the doors jiggling impatiently. Tf U 
stepped into the bus and saw him si up 
behind the wheel, venom in his eyes® 
a sneer on his lips. 


Sandor Schnapps had found a n 
with a future. 


ILLUSTRATED BY DAVID SHAW 
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SUMMER-WINTER CONTROL 


FREEZER LOCKER 


*\gL Revolutionary Summer* 
/u-Winter Control balances 
Jgyfi&L the humidity for every 
* rVfliv c Hznate and season. And 
. . . only Philco has it! 



Huge, clear space for 
frozen foods. Ice trays 
on a separate, super-fast 
freezing shelf. Storage 
space roomier than ever! 


SHELF-CONTROL 



Most flexible system of 
shelf arrangements ever 
invented. Suits all shapes 
and sizes of foods. Only 
Philco has Shelf-Control! 



CONSERVAOOR 


Transparent, shelf-lined 
inner door keeps foods 
you use most often at 
your fingertips. Only 
Philco has this feature! 
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THE THIRD ACCIDENT 

Continued from page 13 




W hen the clock is ticking away the 
night—and you can’t get to sleep— 
your nerves make you jump at every 
sound. 

You find yourself thinking things that 
would never occur to you in the daylight. 

What makes you so nervous and un¬ 
easy? And why couldn't you get to sleep 
when you first went to bed? 

If you’ve been drinking coffee, and 
you’re one of those made nervous and 
sleepless by caffein, that is probably the 
trouble. 

And does this mean that you must 
give up coffee? No! 

Just start drinking Sanka Coffee. 

Sanka is real coffee, and it’s all coffee! 
But it can’t possibly upset your nerves or 
your sleep, because 97% of its caffein 


has been removed. 

And Sanka is such fragrant, rich, full- 
bodied coffee, you’ll love it. 

So start drinking Sanka tonight. You’ll 
enjoy delicious coffee and delicious sleep. 


SANKA COFFEE 

97% CAFFEIN-FREE 

YOU CAN VRINK IT ANV SLEEP! 



Products of Control Foods 




three years married, and aheady an as¬ 
sociate professor. Ellen and he were pop¬ 
ular with the faculty—an ideal couple, 
people said. He wondered what they 
would say if they knew Ellen wanted a 
divorce, or if they knew of the other ugli¬ 
ness that had risen between them. 

The broad reach of the bridge was be¬ 
fore them, the concrete flowing smoothly 
under the tires. The top of the converti¬ 
ble was down, and the sun was warm on 
Will’s head. The Hudson River was a 
long distance below, solid gray at this 
height. He looked at Ellen. 

“I'd enjoy this outing more, darling, 
if I knew what prompted this sudden ro¬ 
mantic impulse,” he said. 

“Need I have an ulterior motive?” 

“You usually do.” 

She frowned as the span of the bridge 
flew by. “I suppose you're right. You 
always are. You might call this trip a 
last attempt to salvage something for 
the future.” 

“Ellen,” he said, “my happiness is 
with you.” 

She shook her head. Her hands, small 
and white, rested easily on the steering 
wheel. She didn't look at him when she 
spoke: 

“No, it isn’t. I can’t help it if things 
have changed—” 

“And that you no longer love me,” 
he said. 

“It isn't just that. I want a divorce, 
but—” 

“Ellen,” he interrupted, “is there any¬ 
one else?” 

“No.” Her answer came too swiftly. 
“No one else. Will.” 

She was lying. He remembered . . . 

T HE tall, blond man. He had seen him. 

twice, in the Riverside Drive apart¬ 
ment house where they lived. A student, 
to judge by the shaggy sport coat and 
careless slacks; but more mature than 
most. The first time Will noticed him, the 
man was on the ninth-floor corridor, 
coming from the direction of his apart¬ 
ment door. He had thought the man 
was looking for him, and he stopped. 
“Can I help you?” he asked. 

The big young man paused. Panic flit¬ 
ted across his face, just for a moment, 
then he had smiled in a warped little 
grimace that emphasized the thin white 
scar on his right cheekbone. 


“You’re Professor Talmage, 
you?” 

Will nodded. “Did you want t| 
me?” 

“Not especially,” the young man| 
and walked around him to the cle\ 
Will frowned after him, then shri 
and went on to his own door. Ellcil 
waiting, her kiss cool and light undcl 

“Who was the student?” he a| 
after a moment. 

“What student?” 

“The one that just came out of 11 

She was pale. “You must be mist) 
Will. I’ve been alone all day.” 

He glimpsed the blond man twice | 
that, at intervals of more than a 
apart, ‘once in the apartment-l| 
lobby, and a second time walking 
the Drive. And a third time, Elleril 
been driving with him in the converl 
He didn’t actually see that, but cal 
gossip brought it swiftly to his atteil 
Evidently their romance blinded t] 
made them careless. He hadn’t 
tioned it after her first denial. 

He wondered if the inheritance i 
h’s Uncle Jim made the differenc 
was strange, but when the estate w i 
tied and they realized that Will wag 
independently wealthy, Ellen proil 
wanted him to quit teaching and fol 
what she called the stuffy universif 
mosphere. The spree of theaters 
new clothes and the new car w»^ 
enough for her. 

“But I'm happy here,” he expls 
He tried to be patient. “I want to stl 
the university, Ellen. I enjoy teachil 
like being with the students, and ll 
Jim’s money makes no difference at [ 
don’t want it or need it.” 

“What are you going to do w r i| 
then?” Ellen asked. 

“I’ve already signed it over to y<| 
don’t want to be bothered with it. [ 
know that everything I have belon 
you.” 

He remembered her bitter 
“You’re so very kind.” 

“What is it?” he asked. “What| 
matter, Ellen?” 

She said, “I want a divorce, Willi 

That was the first time she mentl 
it. It was early summer then.[ 
wouldn’t hear of it, didn’t want tl 
lieve it, and he was sure she woull 
over it. He loved Ellen. He all 
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Whenever there is a special moment, Milky Ways add enjoyment 
to the fun. There is a fitting thrill to the delightful taste 

of the thick, milk chocolate coating, the golden layer of smooth, 
creamy caramel, and the soft, chocolate nougat center, richly flavored with 
* malted milk. With each bite you will enjoy a taste blend found 
cly in a Milky Way. When you crave good candy, eat a 
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View Nature's beauties if you wish. 


The “sightseeing-est” 
place you’ll find is New 
York State! Travel broad, 
safe highways through 
beautiful mountain and lake 
country—and take your 
camera! Stop off at friendly 
resorts or health spas. 



Or maybe cities are your dish, 



Fun for all the family 
in New York State’s big 
cities, too. Go bright- 
lighting in famous night 
clubs, theaters. Visit big 
stores, museums, zoos. 
See historic sites and 
monuments. 


Enjoy yourself like queen and king... 

- -v 


Like to go canoeing in 
quiet waters? Swimming? 
Fishing in sparkling 
streams? Again, it’s the 
Empire State for you. You 
can even go dude ranching! 
Vacation in New York 
State this summer! 



Yes, NEW YORK. STATE has everythin g / 


VACATION PACKAGi r- 


Comprehe" s,ye , 


Vacation Guide 


?a 9 N«* York Stole/ 
plus beautifully .1 «- 
• rated “Summer in 
York Stole. •" 
full color. Both fre 

simply m ° coup ° 
lodoy. 
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NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Roam 46C, 112 State Street, Albony 7, N. Y. 

Please send me the New York Slale "Vacolion Pockage" 
lelling me how I can have the best vacalion ever. 
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I Please Print) 

Address. 
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would. But as the summer wore on and 
the fall semester opened, Ellen’s pleas 
for freedom became more desperate. . . . 

The accident occurred the day classes 
formally opened. There had been a lot 
of rain that week, and the drainage gutter 
over their terrace, which looked down 
from a dizzy height over the Drive, de¬ 
veloped a leak that threatened the living 
room. Ellen insisted it couldn’t wait for 
the superintendent to repair. She pro¬ 
duced a rickety stepladdcr and left Will 
to the chore. He didn't mind. He liked 
puttering about the apartment. 

The terrace was still wet with rain 
when he braced the ladder against the 
wall and climbed up to inspect the 
troublesome spout. He didn’t look down, 
having a normal, healthy fear of danger¬ 
ous heights, but he knew the dizzy drop 
beyond the terrace wall. The wall itself 
had always seemed a rather flimsy barri¬ 
cade, much too low, built of crumbling 
limestone blocks ornamented with fat 
cupids. 

Afterward, he didn’t know what saved 
him when the ladder gave way. He never 
did get to inspect the faulty rain spout. 
One moment he was reaching gingerly 
for a foothold on the top step—and the 
next there was an ominous cracking of 
wood and he hurtled through space— 
sky and river and terrace pinwheeling 
around his head. Pain exploded in his 
leg, something slammed at his head, 
and he sprawled on hands and knees, 
skinning across the terrace flagstones. 
The breath went out of him as he hit the 
balustrade. He grabbed at one of the 
cupids with a wild hand and checked 
himself. He just clung there, looking 
down the fearful drop to the driveway 
far below— 

T HE insurance agent who arrived the 
next day waited until Ellen left the 
apartment before he hesitantly spoke his 
mind. Will was little the worse for wear, 
except for numerous contusions and a 
painfully pulled ligament in his left thigh. 
The insurance agent's name was Henry 
Clausen. 

“WeKvill pay the indemnity, of course, 
Professor Talmage. But I think you 
should take steps to prevent such acci¬ 
dents in the future.” 

“I don’t normally climb stepladders,” 
Will said. “It was an ordinary accident.” 
“Perhaps,” Mr. Clausen said. 

“What do you mean?” 

Mr. Clausen looked unhappy. “I 
hardly like to say this. There is no proof. 
It could be an accident, as you say, due 
to criminal carelessness—” 


Will said, “Whatever carelessne*.* 
isted was all mine.” 

“Yes, you should have seen to it I 
the bolt was in place.” 

Will's face was pale. “What bolt'I 
“In the ladder. It was removed! 
didn’t fall out, Professor. When it i 
removed is a moot point, the point! 
I cannot prove. But if someone hi 
mind a diabolical prank—” 
“Nonsense,” Will said, 

“You know of no one?” Mr. Cla 
asked. His smile agreed that it was 
sense. “1 wouldn't alarm your wife 
perhaps you should sec the police— 
“Get out,” Will said. “You're 1 
ridiculous.” 




1/ 


u T i 


T WO weeks later, after the sccon 
cidcnt, Mr. Jack Fitch ansv 
Will’s summons and came to visit 
chose an hour when he was sure 
W'ould be out at a matinee perform 
He was sure that she was not alone, 
he wasn't thinking of that when h 
mitted Mr. Fitch and chose a seat foi 
before the gas-log fireplace. 

Mr. Fitch looked rather young, 
thought. Short, stocky, with c 
cropped red hair and a square, ho 
face. Young and very sure of himse 
Will fingered the simple, brief 
Jack D. Fitch, Investigations . His 
legiate air surprised Will, whose co; 
tion of a private detective had 
gleaned from the movies and detc 
novels. His visitor would have fitted 
neatly into one of the front-row se; 
his Shakespeare Appreciation class. 

Mr. Fitch began without prelimin 
resting his hat on his knee and spe; 
in a crisp, professional voice, as 
were in a hurry to go somewhere eh 
“His name is George Horner, 
blond, former tennis champ of We 
State. Used to be one of your stuc 
last year. Right now he’s living o 
visible income. Maybe yours. He' 
an office in Wall Street, but he doesi 
any business there. That’s where the 
now.” 

“Not the theater?” Will asked qi 
“No, sir. His office.” 

Will said, “I hate all this spying 
dirty.” 

“Better to be safe than sorry,” 
Fitch said. “How do you feel toda* 
“All right.” 

“You had a close call, you ki 
Fitch said. 

“I didn’t know you’d heard aboi 
Will murmured. 

“It’s all over the campus. They 
you tried to commit suicide by gas. 







\i om iib n 



“Gee, just to think! Twenty minutes ago I’d never even 
dreamed you existed, then you came along and got fresh, 
and I slapped your face—and now we’re engaged!” 
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Every graduate would love to get the 66X12! Has 
the "Golden Throat/’ of course, and a big super- 
sensitive, electro-dynamic speaker for undistorted 
tone. The smart looking cabinet "fits in” anywhere. 
Antique ivory finish or walnut plastic (66X11). 


OF AMERICA 


What more original idea—what more ac¬ 
ceptable gift at graduation time than a 
superb radio? Especially if it’s by RCA 
Victor with the fabulous "Golden Throat”! 


RCA Victor’s exclusive 3-way Acoustical 
System made radio history in thrilling 
tests of tonal fidelity. Even trained musical 
ears could not tell the "Golden Throat” 
from an "In Person” performance. 


Here is tone so pleasing, so pure, so utterly 
realistic it’s just like listening to an "In 
Person” performance. But see these new 
RCA Victor radios yourself. Hear them 
. . . and give the one of your choice! 


“VictroU"-T. M. . U. S. Pat. Off. 


you’re in New York, see the radio and 
Tronic wonders at the RCA EXHIBITION 
ILL. Open free to all. 36 West 49th Street, 

• ^ss from Radio City. 


TCTOH 

DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION 


The 8X53 is another RCA Victor beauty that 
features the "Golden Throat.” A top performer 
with automatic volume control, super-sensitive, 
electro-dynamic speaker and built-in antenna. 
Smart, hardwood cabinet in walnut finish. 


ONLY RCA VICTOR MAKES THE VICTROLA 
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If your car feels like its time for 


MARFAK Chassis Lubrication 



7- ccmW G LASTS LONGER WITH MARFAK; 

ftfAT CliSHlOKV 


You want lubrication that does its stuff — not for just a couple 
of hundred miles — but for 1,000 miles and more. That calls 
for tougher, longer-lasting Marfak Chassis Lubrication. It 
really sticks to bearings and wear points. You can feel it in 
the cushiony way your car rides and the easy way it handles. 
Applied by chart, never by chance. Ask your nearby Texaco 
Dealer, the best friend 
your car ever had, for 
Marfak Lubrication. 1 fi 



THE TEXAS COMPANY 

TEXACO DEALERS IN All 48 STATES 


Tune in: TEXACO STAR THEATER every Wednesday night featuring 
Gordon MacRae and Evelyn Knight. See newspaper far time and station. 


shocking to all your friends. Most peo¬ 
ple seem to like you, but that’s not my 
business. What actually happened?” 

Will looked at the blue gas flames in 
the fireplace. “It was raining, the same 
as today, and Ellen was out. I was plan¬ 
ning new lectures here when I fell asleep. 
The fire was going to chase out the damp. 
An hour later the super broke down the 
door and smashed the window and 
dragged me outside. The place was full 
of gas. I’d have been dead in another 
ten minutes.” 

Fitch scrubbed his short red hair and 
looked at the rainswept terrace. He 
asked, “The super smashed the window?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Then they were closed and there was 
no draft to blow out the gas log?” 

Will nodded. “You see how it was.” 

“What do you think happened?” 

“Somebody came in and turned off the 
flames, then turned on the gas jet again, 
without waking me.” 

“Sure,” said Fitch. “That’s it, all right. 
You understand what’s going on, don’t 
you?” . . 

“Yes.” 

“Your wife is trying to kill you.” 

“Yes,” Will said again. 

“You going to let her?” . 

“I don’t know what to do.” 

“Why not give her the divorce and 
let her have this blond hunk of man 
she’s so nuts about?” 

“It’s gone past that now. That wouldn’t 
do any good.” 

“Are you still in love with her?” Fitch 
asked. 

“I don’t know,” Will said. 

Fitch stood up. “I think you’re a little 
nuts, Professor. It’s practically a case of 
kill or be killed, the way you go on liv¬ 
ing with her. Living wit£i death in the 
house.” 

“I keep hoping that I’m mistaken,” 
Will said. 

Fitch made a cynical noise and went 
out a few minutes later. 

i 

W ILL leaned his head back against 
the seat and looked at the blue sky 
overhead. His chain of memories came 
to an abrupt end. He was almost sur¬ 
prised to find himself in the car once 
more, beside Ellen. They were on the 
Jersey side now, and Ellen swung toward 
the river onto a dirt road that led to their 
cloistered picnic spot. With summer 
over, the place was deserted. On three 
sides of the little clearing the brush and 
trees were splashed with autumn color. 
Will got out of the car and walked to the 
edge of the cliff. 

He didn’t move as the other door 
slammed and Ellen got out to join him. 
He looked down into the abyss. It was 
a sheer drop, a harrowing vacuum at his 
feet, with a jumble of boulders at the 
river’s edge that looked like pebbles from 
this height. The wooden guardrail was 
down in one long section here. He heard 
Ellen’s footsteps behind him as he 
stepped through the gap to the very brink. 
Her hand slipped into his. 

“It's a gorgeous view, isn’t it, Will?” 
“Yes,” he whispered and shivered vio¬ 
lently. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing,” he said. “It’s a long way 
down.” 

“Yes, isn’t it?” 

“One little push,” he said. He deliber¬ 
ately moved to the edge again. He could 
feel the wind at his back, the yawning tug 
of eternity at his feet. Far down the 
river a ferry crawled like a water beetle 
across the slate water. He waited. He 
thought: Till some blind hand shall brush 
my wing. 

Ellen tugged at him, drawing him back. 
“You’re being morbid, Will. You don't 
have to look at it,” she laughed. “Come 
help me with our lunch.” 

He followed her back to the car. He 
felt confused, flooded with humility and 
relief. Nothing had happened. He had 
been wrong, no matter what that im¬ 


pertinent young Fitch told him. 
looked at Ellen’s calm, lovely face, 
there was no guilt on her clear brow, 
wanted to beg forgiveness for 
thoughts he had harbored. And suddej 
he wanted to tell her all about it. 

“Ellen—” he said. 

“Let's not discuss anything now,” 
said. “Let’s just enjoy ourselves bet] 
we talk business. But please, let’s 
grovel in past sentimentality.” 

“Grovel?” He felt shocked. “Do 
still want a divorce?” 

“Yes, Will.” She had taken off 
maple-leaf hat, and her dark 
gleamed as she knelt over the piil 
basket. “Yes, I do.” 

“But I still love you, Ellen. Why < 
we—” 

“You’ve had the whole summer to] 
why we can’t. I’ve already consulte 
lawyer about the property settlemel 
and I told him you would be very 
erous.” 

“I don't want to talk about this, E | 
Not now.” 

“Let’s eat first,” she said practic 

Except for the city gleaming across' 



“Wanna mix it a little?” 

COLLIER'S STAN LIT iERENSTAll 


river, they might have been in a desc 
isolated world all their own. He cou| 
hear any sound of traffic on the high 
beyond the thick brush. The wind si 
clean and strong across the cliff w| 
they sat. He watched Ellen, smiling 
tie at his recent fears. He could mak^ 
see reason today. Perhaps he had 
unfair, sticking to his humdrum ur 
sity routine, as she called it. He 
take a sabbatical year and they cl 
travel, use Uncle Jim’s money. Thatf 
the answer. He could offer her a ye; 
exotic, far-off places. Ellen had ah] 
wanted to travel. 

The relief that came as his fears 
made him want to laugh aloud. Butt 
was a tension about Ellen’s mouth il 
a tautness to her thin lips. He had t< i 
her, there on the cliff, and perhaps be 
knew it. Tonight he would call Fitch nd 
fire him. 

He heard the other car turn oflltf 
highway, but it didn’t register on his n- 
sciousness until it actually came to 
view, jouncing in the ruts—a big, noie 
script sedan of prewar years. It can tc 
a pause behind Ellen’s convertible, oc 
as he turned his head to watch, frow ns 
with annoyance, two men stepped o 

Each of them had a gun in his han 

Will had only a glimpse befor be 
lunged to his feet, whirling toward E,?n 

“Run!” he shouted. 

She didn’t run. She, too, was stan ig 
Her face was white and her smile 2 
queer, unnatural. She clasped her bitf 
before her. 

“This is a stick-up,” one of the er 
said. 

He saw now that they both wore < ide 
masks, made of white handkerchief: 
over the lower half of their faces, 
hats pulled down over their eyes. 
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Choicest item in any man’s liquor cabinet — that 
familiar amber decanter of Calvert Reserve! For here, in 

this fine whiskey, you’ll find the superb result of Calvert’s 
unequalled blending experience... a whiskey you’ll prefer 
because it’s smoother, mellower, tastes better. 

Try it, and you, too, will switch to Calvert! 

Clear Heads Choose 



CALVERT RESERVE, Choice Blended Whiskey... 86.8 Proof... 65% Grain Neutral Spirits ... Calvert Distillers Corp., New York City 
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{or your hair 



To keep your hair handsome 
and healthy-looking—you need 
a 'hygienic’ scalp. And be sure 
to use Kreml Hair Tonic, Kreinl 
not only keeps hair in perfect 
order but does lots more — 


NEVER GIVES HAIR 
THAT COMICAL 
'GLUED DOWN' LOOK 

Kreml makes hair 
stay put yet never 
leaves hair or scalp 
feeling dirty. So dif¬ 
ferent from those sticky, gooev, 
greasy products, 

f GREAT FOR DRY SCALP 
ALSO REMOVES 
DANDRUFF FLAKES 

Kreml is fine to lubri¬ 
cate a dry scalp. 
Notice the invigor¬ 
ating tingle Kreml 
gives to your scalp, too. 

Use Kreml daily —for 
better-groomed hair, for 
a more f hygienic ’ scalp. 

KREML 

MUXJWfC 

A Product ofR. B. Stmler, Inc. 





“Have they started feeding you that line about 
colucr s childhood being the happiest years of your life?” hank ketcha* 


were both big men, and the one who had 
spoken was obviously in command. The 
other hung back, waiting for orders. His 
clothes were cheap, flashy. The first one 
looked collegiate, in a tweed coat and 
corduroy slacks. 

Will raised his hands slowly. He felt 
suffocated. It wasn’t fear. On the first 
man’s cheekbone was a long, thin white 
scar. He looked quickly at Ellen. Her 
eyes were unnaturally wide and bright. 

“Why didn’t you run?” he asked. 

She didn’t seem to hear. The two men 
moved forward with light, careful steps. 
There was no use shouting for help. No 
one was near by to listen. He felt a quick 
tremor in the muscles of his legs, and 
there was a metallic taste in the back of 
his mouth. A robin hopped across the 
brown earth in the path of the two men. 
A tug hooted plaintively far down the 
river. 

“You won’t get away with this,” he 
said quietly. He was surprised that his 
voice didn’t tremble. “Not in broad day¬ 
light.” 

“Shut up,” said the man with the scar. 

Will said, “But I know you, you see.” 

“Yes?” 

“You’re George Horner. I know all 
about you. Jf this is a joke, admit it now, 
and I’ll forget it.” For Ellen's sake, he 
thought. He said, “Put away those guns 
and stop being a fool.” 

“It isn’t a joke,” said the first man. 
“Back up a little.” 

He moved back a step. Ellen remained 
where she was. 

“More, please. All the way.” 

H E LOOKED over his shoulder, away 
from the two men. The edge of the 
cliff was at his heels. Fear reached inside 
him, hitting his stomach like a knotted 
fist. He turned to Ellen. 

She was still smiling. 

“Ellen, what—” 

But he knew now. It was in her wide 
eyes, her quickened, excited breathing, 
the way her lips were parted, showing a 
glisten of teeth. He looked toward the 
men with the guns and knew he was 
right. This was to be the last accident, 
the one he couldn’t survive. 

“She isn't going to help you,” George 
Horner said. 

There was no help anywhere. Panic 
tore at him, then a surge of anger made 
him lunge blindly for the man with the 
gun. He remembered a vague, flitting 
thought—it would be better to force him 
to shoot— 

A hammer of explosive weight hurled 


him from his feet. It was the second 
man, the hoodlum. Will staggered, felt 
his shoes slip on loose shale. He went 
down on one knee, tried to scramble up 
again. George kicked at him. He ducked, 
and the heavy shoe slammed into his 
shoulder. He scrambled desperately for 
a hold on the broken guardrail. His 
hooked fingers missed. He glimpsed El¬ 
len's white, queerly smiling face spinning 
above him—and then he was falling. 

Sky, cliff and river whirled around him. 
A yell echoed in his ears. There was a 
crushing congestion in his chest, and his 
arms and legs flailed desperately at thin 
air. The river tilted and rushed up at him. 
Something slashed across his face with 
stunning force. He grabbed, lost his grip, 
fell again. But only a short way, this time. 
He crashed through another bush as if it 
were made of matchsticks, and then his 
fingers closed around a knobby, gnarled 
root and held, tightening with desperate 
strength. His downward fall was checked. 

He hung there, swaying, with eternity 
at his feet. 

He didn’t dare let reaction weaken him. 
His shoes dug at the stone and earth be¬ 
fore him. He found a toehold. Some of 
the strain was taken from his arms. A 
quick heave, and he hooked his left leg 
over the root mass that had saved him. 
The perch supported his weight. A spasm 
of shivering wracked his body. The 
depths below had a dizzy pull. He hung 
on. Before him was bare rock from which 
the bush sprang. He could trace the flakes 
of mica in its crude surface, the widening 
crack in which the seed had miraculously 
taken root and sprouted. The sky swayed, 
an oppressive arch over his head. He 
ventured an upward glance. He saw now 
that the bush had been invisible from the 
brink above, unless one peered far out 
from the edge. He had fallen perhaps 
twenty feet. But from here to the cliff 
top there was nothing but sheer rock, 
without a toehold or the least tiny crev¬ 
ice. There was no chance of getting back 
up. 

Gradually he forced his breathing back 
to an approximate normal. He shifted 
his grip slowly, to relieve the strain on 
muscles that were beginning to ache and 
tremble. Under his shifting weight, the 
bush swayed, and a little shower of gravel 
spouted from under his feet. He could 
hear it rattle down until it was lost in the 
sheer void. c 

Far off down the river, the tug hooted 
again, wearily. 

The first rock whizzed by his head 
without warning. He started dangerously, 
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/n looked up to see someone’s head 
fust over the brink. A distorted face 
red curiously down at him. Then a 
flickered, and another rock the size 
I his fist crashed through the brush to 
[ike his thigh with vicious force. 

Dmeone said, “He’s down there, all 
|ht. He didn’t fall all the way.” 

len Ellen said in a queerly garbled 
;ice, “Here’s another one. Hurry.” 
third missile came down. It went 


eir voices were oddly twisted be- 
een wind and sky. They were trying to 
lodge him, dissatisfied that he should 
11 be alive, desperate to finish their 
denture. The thought came to Will that 
o>Jsy must be as panicky as he. 
p]* T \nother rock was thrown down at him. 

-is one hit his shoulder, made him cry 
m* rt in sudden pain. He looked down at 
: CQ ^;t, seeking a way to save himself. His 
j»pg ince touched on more brush, consid- 
ably below him. The cliff was not ac- 
-■ally as precipitous as it had appeared. 
Jbere seemed to be an overhang down 
pre, and he wondered desperately if 
I could reach it. He knew he couldn't. 
A: didn’t dare let go of the flimsy hold on 
e that he had. 

A flitting shadow warned him. He got 
briefest glimpse of the chunk of gran- 
before he ducked aside. He couldn’t 
lp his reflex; he knew if he remained 
ere he was, it would kill him. 
is body thrashed to the left, and 
e rock hurtled past, missing him by 
ches. The shrub to which he clung 
iddenly tore loose from its hold in the 
evice. He yelled, the air rushing from 
s lungs. 

He fell again. 

He seemed to hear an echoing yell of 
lumph from above, as he flailed through 
►ace again. This time he was surely 
fished. The breath slammed out of him 
M he landed on a rocky projection. His 
‘Jtiigers clawed for a hold, but he felt him- 
_^lf slipping, slipping off the ledge into— 
A tree—a common tree, the back-yard 
lanthus of all cities. It cushioned his 
111. He wrenched one arm around a 
"anch and felt it sag horribly under his 
eight, as if it were a spring balance, 
e ailanthus is a sturdy tree. It held. 

He was safe again. 

Below him now was a sheer drop, with 
thing but air beneath his dangling feet, 
e felt his fingers slipping from the 
ugh. He wriggled upward, and the 
anch thrashed perilously, bobbing in 


the windy air. The effort was worth it. 
His left foot touched another bough, 
sturdier than the first, supporting his 
weight with little effort. He lowered him¬ 
self, pressing against the wind, until he 
stood on the nether branch with both 
feet, hugging the upper bough to his 
chest in his trembling arms. 

He became aware of a regular sidewise 
swaying of the tree, in response to the 
wind that buffeted the cliff. It made him 
dizzy. Closing his eyes didn't help. He 
swallowed and looked up. 

T HEY were still there, farther away 
now, at an incredible height, watching 
him, their faces peering down with taut 
curiosity. He saw the blond man turn his 
head and say something to Ellen. Her 
face disappeared from the lip of the prec¬ 
ipice. He kept looking up, although the 
fleecy sky tended to revolve slowly 
around his head. He waited. 

A rock came crashing down. It went 
wide of him. He tried to peer downward 
through the leafy foliage. The face of the 
cliff cut back sharply from the projection 
that had checked his second fall. He 
couldn’t see where the tree actually 
sprouted, but it was growing outward at 
a forty-five degree angle. This branch 
end that had saved his life had looked, 
from the level above, like a tiny scrap 
of brush. 

A second rock crashed down, ranging 
nearer. A ribboned leaf fluttered in his 
face, and was whipped away by the wind. 

He couldn’t stay here. But the prospect 
of moving from his temporary security 
appalled him. If it hadn’t been for the 
efforts of those above, he would have re¬ 
mained there until his strength failed and 
he plunged down to destruction. But the 
rocks that continued to pelt downward 
decided him. 

Once he started to move, he found it 
was easy. Using the branch he stood on 
as a bridge, he balanced himself with his 
tenacious grip on the upper limb. The 
lower bough became the main trunk. As 
he edged under the projecting rock, a 
howl of rage made him pause. The howl 
was followed by a scream, laden with 
fear, then something else came hurtling 
down the face of the Palisades, but it 
wasn’t another rock. It was a man—the 
hoodlum who had assisted George Hor¬ 
ner. The man came down in a wild, 
sprawling tangle of arms and legs, his 
mouth open, the wind tearing scream 
after scream from him as he went by to 
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TRANSPOSAGRAM 

BY ALAN MURRAY 


District Attorney Kerry never forgot the look of hatred on the faces 
of Weasel Joe and Little Hannegan when they muttered their threat 
after their conviction. They knew he feared nothing for himself. 
Perhaps that was why they included his wife in the threat. Kerry 
sighed with relief when they were shipped to the penitentiary un¬ 
der heavy guard, but two years later his heart sank when he de¬ 
ciphered the transposagram wired to him: 


POOR FELLERS KISS MAD PRINCE 



1 

. E 

1 

■ 

S 

A 



F F 

l 0 h 

m 

Li 

l 

1 



Instructions: When transposed, the letters of the transposagram above 
form a message in one complete sentence. Change the order of the 
letters and insert them in the empty boxes to form the sentence. A 
number of letters have already been inserted in their correct boxes. 
The empty spaces show the length of the words in the message. 

(Solution lo Traxuposagram on page 49) 



7777/72A 


PALL MALLS are good to look at — 
r good to feel — good to taste—and good to smoke! i 

Pick up a PALL MALL—see the difference 
—feel the difference. Smoke a PALL MALL and taste 
the difference. For PALL MALL’s greater length of 
traditionally fine tobaccos filters the smoke of this longer, 
finer cigarette . . . gives you that smoothness, mildness 
and satisfaction that no other cigarette offers you. 

. PALL MALL — the longer, finer cigarette in a 
the distinguished red package. 



-a*u6 itiey ate 
mi&t/ 
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WHY GAMBLE ON 
YOUR GI FT 10 DAD 


No claims, no promises 
here. A Schick Electric 
Shaver must make good 
—or we do! Dad has to 
get the swellest, slickest 
shaves he’s ever known— 
or you get your money 

refunded in full! 


Make sure pappy will be happy on his Big Day. 
Just pick Schick. 

Why? 


10-DAY TRIAi BUY 


Here’s the Schick Super we're 
talking about. Tidy, neat, com¬ 
pact. with two close-cropping, 
non-nicking, fast-working 
heads that give him double 
shaving action on every stroke. 
Complete in handsome travel¬ 
ing case, ready to plug into any 
socket, AC or DC. at $18.00.* 
Buy him one—let him try it 
for 10 days—and if it‘s not the 
finest way to shave he ever 
found, return it and get your 
money back in full. Or—trial- 
buy him the famous Schick 
Colonel for only $15.00.* 


•Slightly higher in Canada 


Not just because of our 18 years in shaving. 
Not just because we think we’ve turned out 



f 



the finest shaving instrument ever in the Schick 
Super. 

Because of this: We want Dad to find out for 
himself what’s really what in this shaving busi¬ 
ness. Either you make him happy—or we make 
good. 

So we say this: 

Give Dad a bright and brand-new Schick Super 
in its rich gift case. 

Have him shave away for 10 days. Tell him to 
make the testing tough. To compare it with 
any shave he’s ever had. To use it fully dressed 


SCHICK INCORPORATED, STAMFORD, CONN. 


COMPLETE THE GIFT WITH 

A SCHICK. SHAVEREST 1 

Complete hi. .having ‘I'h.t fit* any I 

—the handsome, handy sa f e near 1 

Schick (Colonel shown ^.^Zip. «P cord. \ 

mirror. Stop, curre "g 5 a :*w^ ,C Colonel. P a. »hown, j 

Sh.vere.t alon«, $'•».« 

$22.95.’ With Super ’*.,„,._Tr.d.m.rK Scale* lac. 


SCHICK SHAVER 

and SHAVEREST 
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(Lito free air to the river far below 
ie ladn't made the same mistake twice 
th/ had pushed the unfortunate wit- 
sgvell beyond the brink from which 
Gild have gained a handhold, as Will 
done. 

H clung to the tree in a spasm of shiv- 
o whether from fear or anger, he 
j* know. Then he began to move 
l inch by inch. He took his time, 
a moment he was completely shel- 
e by the overhanging rock, safe from 
«j;r missiles, out of sight of anyone 

ftre was no stopping now. As he de- 
4 ;d the sloping trunk, he saw that 
■was a level niche in the rock, a nar- 
Jjedge of grassy earth from which 
lee grew, and, beyond, a ledge that 

■ id diagonally across the scarp, up 
il e right, down to the left. 

| footpath. 

■feW, more than ever, there was no 
l)ause, even when he slid at last to the 
li blessed level ground. His hands 
| bleeding, and his clothes were torn. 
4 anted to laugh aloud. He took a 
ft tremulous breath and pressed close 
I wall of rock at his back. He could 
l>wn, descending carefully step by 
I hugging the rocky wall, to find 
K. at the river's edge. It was a long 
I Or he could follow the path to his 
■he upward incline, to the top of the 
Rice. 

■ turned left. The ledge rose steeply 
I dozen paces, then leveled. Under 
■ireful feet, the granite widened and 
ftoved with quickened steps, aware 
V dangerous trembling in his legs, 
ft; was no sound from above. He 
Id! the watchers were still unaware of 
Icape route. The ascent was swift, al- 
■h the pressure of the bluff on his 
Rand was tremendous, forcing him 
ftard toward empty space. A series 

■ arrow, natural steps hastened his 
R. His breath came in quick, ragged 
ft now. It was like a tightrope walk- 
Idream—only speed could get him 
R to the top. If he hesitated, he was 

ft was almost to the top when the trail 
ft to an end. A slide of boulders at 
ft recent time had crumbled from the 
If the precipice and completely oblit- 
Rl the rest of the ledge. He paused, 
Bating. He couldn't go forward. The 
Rising tremors in his legs warned him 
list retreat. His breath made a sob- 
1, defeated sound in his throat. The 
seemed to double its pressure against 
I urging him into the void. He swayed, 
i moved his feet with care to face the 
\. The trail was less than a foot wide 
. The wind plucked at him, trying 


to pull him loose. He looked up. The 
fall of rock had lowered the level above 
him until it was only inches over his head. 

He took a deep breath and, moving 
carefully, raised one arm over his head, 
exploring the turf and grass above. His 
fingers ranged farther, found a ridge of 
rock, and tightened experimentally. It 
held. He raised the other arm and got 
his left hand on the same grip. He was 
almost hanging by his elbows now, raised 
on his toes. If he could shift his weight 
upward, get it securely on his forearms 
above the lip of the drop, then swine a 
leg up— 

He made it. His body gave a convul¬ 
sive heave and he flopped like a fish out 
of water on the ground above, digging 
and clawing deep into the sod in an ex¬ 
cess of trembling relief. He gulped air 
in great, exhausted breaths. He was safe. 
An ant ran across his wet cheek as he 
buried his face in the grass. He rolled 
over another three feet away from the 
dangerous brink and lay face up, blink¬ 
ing into the sun, shivering with exhaus¬ 
tion. His body was covered with a fine, 
cold perspiration. He flexed one knee 
and stared up at the deep, infinite blue 
of the sky. The distant drone of a plane 
grew louder, then faded. He sat up. 

The picnic ground wasn't more than 
fifty yards south of where he had climbed 
up. He glimpsed a flicker of green from 
Ellen’s hat as she moved beyond the 
shrubbery. Somewhere a car motor 
sounded. He stood up all at once, fillea 
with raging anger. Fear was gone. They 
were leaving, getting away. Perhaps they 
thought their job was done, they were go¬ 
ing in the belief that he was hanging help¬ 
less down below, between wind and 
water, knowing his strength would soon 
fail and he would drop to his finish. 

H E STARTED forward to the glade 
where the picnic tables stood. 
George Horner saw him at the same time. 
The blond manshouted to Ellen and can?6 
plowing through the brush toward Will. 
His head was forward on his powerful 
shoulders, his brow twisted in a frown. 

He had a gun in his hand. Will had for¬ 
gotten the gun. 

His anger ebbed into horror. He had 
walked into the trap again. He could 
see the relief and triumph on the big 
man's face as he approached. Will 
stopped. The man’s smirk made his an¬ 
ger return again. He wasn't going to be 
pushed off the cliff twice. He couldn't let 
them get away with it. 

He moved forward. His foot caught 
on a projecting root and he went down 
weak with despair. His fingers closed 
around a smooth stone the size of his 
fist. George Horner yelled and came at 




Bills wife puts him 
in high gear 


7 A. M. “The way I feel this morning 
shouldn't happen to a greyhound!" 
moans Bill, the cross-country bus 
driver. “I need a laxative. I have a 


splitting headache . . . I'm logy— 
and I've got to roll at 9." 

“Sal Hepatica's the self-starter you 
need," his wife says.“Here!" 



9 A. M. Here's Bill behind the wheel 
and sparking on all cylinders. As 
usual, Sal Hepatica, the sparkling 
saline laxative, brought quick, gentle 
relief. Taken first thing in the morn¬ 
ing, it usually acts within an hour. 


It also aids in counteracting excess 
gastric acidity and helps sweeten a 
sour stomach. Keep a bottle of Sal 
Hepatica handy! Don't risk feeling 
miserable all day waiting until bed¬ 
time to take a slow-acting laxative. 


In a national survey, more than half the doctors recommended Sal Hepatica. Why not 
try speedy Sal Hepatica next time you need a laxative? 

Ask your doctor why Sal Hepatica works so fast. He knows that because Sal Hepatica is a 
fluid bulk laxative , soft pressure is exerted to stimulate gentle, speedy action. 


Whenever you need a laxative 
-take qentle, s/beea^ 

SAL HEPATICA 


VULLIKI 

r 


“I suppose one of us ought to offer her a seat” 


flier's for June 5, 1948 


IRWIN CAPLAN 


TUNE IN: 


“MR. DISTRICT ATTORNEY”—Wednesday night, NBC Network 
“BREAK THE BANK”—Friday night, ABC Network 








































































fOufclook, 



Liitoo/ 

Tlic only time you’ve ever 
heard a motor give out 
with that proud, fine-car 
whisper was in a car 
far above Mercury’s 
price class. This new 
8-cylindcr, V-typc power- 
plant is built exclusively 
for the all-new Mercury. 


The All-New 1949 Mercury 


tells yon this car is more than a new model, it's the 
all-new 1919 Mercnrj ! linger, lower—with an eager 
look that’s a standing invitation to jump in and 
take off. Wider, too—with its sturdiness hidden under a 
sleek, style-wise, curved-arch silhouette. A choice of 
superb body styles, including Mercury’s all-new' Six- 
passenger Coupe and Six -passenger Convertible. 


bat Muuj ! 

This 1949 all-new Mercury gives 
you a lullaby ride over even 
the worst rut-race. It has 
all-new spring suspension—a low 
center of gravity—down-to-earth 
roadability. And you’ll be glad 
all over about Mercury’s new 
fog-free, leakproof "Fingertip 
Weather Control.” 


(joutltws 


to Mercury’s all-new super- 
brakes brings you to a quick, 
sure, velvety-smooth stop. 

Just knowing you can count 
on that kind of safety helps you 
relax and enjoy the quietest, 
easiest glide-ride you ever knew. 


’Toietke Uavuk [ 

You don’t over-steer a Mercury. You do take 
curves with more smiling confidence because of 
Mercury’s perfect balance. And yon do drive 
with more safety and comfort on Mercury’s 
new, oversize super-balloon tires. 







UNCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


She holds a freight train 
in her hands ! 


AT her fingertips, this young 
il. lady has a complete rec¬ 
ord of an Erie freight train. 

The teletype tape she holds tells 
the car number, contents, con¬ 
signee and destination of every 
car in the train. Placed in an auto¬ 
matic transmitter, it flashes this 
detailed information to other 
Erie offices and freight yards. 

Because of this fast, modern 
method of communication, an 
Erie representative can tell a 
shipper promptly where his 
car is, and when it is due at 
destination. 

The Erie’s teletype network has 
constantly been expanded, and 


now includes cities far beyond 
the limits of the railroad. At 
present a total of 5,246 miles is 
covered by this system, and 
plans are in progress for fur¬ 
ther expansion. 

This network plays an impor¬ 
tant part in expediting service 
to customers. It is typical of the 
Erie’s continuing program of 
improvement through progres¬ 
sive railroading. 

Erie 

Railroad 

Serving fht H*arf of Industrial America 



him with a long, leaping stride He was 
almost upon him when Will stood up and 
brought the stone down on the man’s 
head with all his strength. 

For two more steps the big man kept 
moving, charging beyond him. Then his 
legs suddenly crumpled and he sprawled, 
limbs askew, on the turf. His gun skit¬ 
tered from his limp fingers and dropped 
out of sight over the edge of the cliff. 

W ILL paused, staring down at him 
for a long moment, listening to the 
man’s breathing. He felt surprise, and an 
exhilarating kind of pride that overlay his 
fear and anger. He turned toward the 
picnic ground, expecting to see Ellen run 
for the car. She stopped moving with the 
car door open and clutched in her fingers 
as a motor sounded on the dirt road lead¬ 
ing in from the highway. She turned her 
head slowly, stiffly, to look back at Will’s 
approaching figure. Her shoulders sagged 
and her face filled with terror. 

“Will, don’t—” 

He kept walking toward her. A small 
coupe halted behind Ellen’s car and 
young Fitch, the private detective, got 
out. Will sank down on one of the picnic 
benches, staring at Ellen. He felt sick 
suddenly, through and through. His 
body was bruised and sore in every bone 
and muscle. He thought his very soul 
was sick 

Ellen's voice washed around him on 
rising notes of panic: 

“Will, please—George said he was just 
going to scare you; he didn’t tell me what 
he really had in mind! I didn’t know he 
wanted to kill you. Please—darling—do 
you hear me? We can forget this, can't 
we? We can go back to the way things 
used to be—” 

Fitch took Ellen’s arm and guided her 
with quiet authority across the glade to 
where Will sat. He looked at George 
Horner’s unconscious body sprawled at 
the edge of the cliff, and his eyes seemed 
to take in everything at a glance. They 
rested longest on Will's drawn face, on 
his tattered clothing and bleeding hands. 
Ellen tore loose from Fitch’s grip. 
“Will, listen to me!” she cried again. 


Her voice, shrill and frightened, to: 
like a raft on a rising sea of panic 
tried to stop him, Will—” 

“By handing him rocks to thro 
me?” Will asked flatly. 

She looked at him, eyes filled 
horror. Her face, normally com. 
and lovely, broke apart in a grimao 

“Oh, no! You’re wrong!” she 
pered. 

“I saw you, Ellen,” he said. 

She shivered. For a horrified mi 
he thought she was going to sink to 
knees before him in supplication. 

Fitch said, “They tried to push 
over the cliff. Professor?” 

“Yes. Ellen and George Horner 
was another man—” 

Ellen whimpered spitefully, “He ta 
me into it. He said it wouldn’t be < 
gerous—he said it was the only waj 
could get what we wanted—” 

Fitch said, “I know that George 1 
ner, Professor. 1 got some more dop 
him. He'll break up fast. He’ll prob 
blame the woman here and say she ta 
him into it.” 

Ellen’s mouth twisted. Her lips 
wet. shiny. She breathed with a q 
suffocating sound. 

“But 1 tell you it was George—” 

“You told me enough, lady. Y< 
have a long, long time to think aboul 
Fitch turned to Will. “Good thing 
suggested trailing you up here today, 
fessor. You had a little trouble, all r| 
But you can’t say you weren’t wan 

Will didn't answer, beyond a nod 
looked at Ellen, but it was as if he 
never seen her before. 

Fitch paused and added: “Listen, 
fessor, are you all right? Do you 
me?” 

Ellen was breathing quickly, her m 
in a tight, bitter line. Her eyes were’ 
eyes of a stranger. Watching her, 
felt a vague stir of relief within hi 
slow r buoyancy of new freedom. 

“Professor Talmage—” Fitch b 
again. 

“Give me a little time,” Will said, 
be all right. Just give me a little time 
The End 


ill 



w And its waterproof in case Madame falls into the poor j*ro fab] 
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Here’s the new Master of 


i, 




|ow would you like to find a tire that makes 
iugh roads seem smooth...shortens every stop 
.gives up to 60% more safe miles? 

Now, for the first time, you can get all this in 
le tire—the amazing new U. S. Royal Master. 

New Low-Pressure Comfort! 

I Sl 

’ be new Master provides 

J r more air at less pres¬ 
ire. Its extra, softer-riding air gives far more 
ishioning to absorb bumps before they bounce 
'pur car or shake your comfort! 



Unmatched De-skidded Safety! 

The amazing safety advantages of the unique 
De-skidded tread are greatest on the slipperiest 
roads! It cuts through water, mud, or oil... 


grips dry pavement...stops quicker, straighter, 
safer. Its De-skidded edges can.be renewed 
again and again to keep your stopping power 
far greater to the last long mile! 



1 1 

Tremendous Mileage! 

< ^/wo4w^i^cA/ew' 

Special tempered rubber has made the Master’s 

TT Q DAV1 T 

tread stand up far longer to the most rugged 

1 1 \ H,l rl A 1 j 

wear. And now, this tougher tread 

h^# JLlJVF J-l m IJ 

is built 25% deeper! You’ll get 

Master 

up to 60 % more safe miles on the / Bt , or 

r 7 ; ?S% OE f PER 


new Master of them all! 


5, 



























HOW TO MIKE 


END OF A BEAUTIFUL FEUD 

Continued irom page 23 
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as served at the 

GRAND HOTEL 
Mackinac Island, Michigan 

— at the crossroads of the Great Lakes. The 
largest summer hotel in the world. In this 
unique resort village 'where no motor cars 
arc allowed, you travel in a horse drawn coach. And you’ll say their 
delicious Cantaloupe Supreme is the best dessert in the world once you vc 
tried it! Yoiril want to make it often. Here’s how: 



Serve it today. Your family will rave. 
Your guests will envy you. They’ll all 
want to know just how you make it! 
And it’s so easy! Just use your favorite 
brand of fine quality ice cream —the 
kind you usually get in the sanitary 
Sealright container. And for other ice 
cream desserts that will rate you an 
“expert,” ask your dealer for the book¬ 
let “Favorite lee Cream Desserts of 
Famous Resorts” by Mabel Stegner. 




USO 

/♦SEALRIGHT* 1 

\ SANITARY SERVICE / 

for 
Your 


Sealright 

SANITARY PAPER CONTAINERS 

Sealright Co„ Inc., Fulion, N. Y n Kansas City, Kans.— 
Sealright Pacific, Lid., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Canadian Sealright Co;, Ltd., Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 


sometimes blur on the radio, capable of 
penetrating the worst telephone connec¬ 
tion with the clarity of a whipcrack. 

The Hopper-Parsons contrast is fur¬ 
ther illustrated in their training. Hopper 
jumped into the big time as a babe in the 
woods unable even to use a typewriter. 
Parsons climbed up the hard way, and 
proved how tough she was when she con¬ 
quered tuberculosis, which specialists 
said would kill her in six months. Today 
Hopper will bury a major story in the 
body of her column apparently unaware 
of its importance. Parsons, when the 
wind is right, can smell a lead item any¬ 
where within ten miles of her Beverly 
Hills office. 

Naturally, errors creep into the prod¬ 
uct of columnists in a place like Holly¬ 
wood and neither gal is an exception, but 
it is difficult to establish whether Par¬ 
sons makes more errors than Hopper. 
“Of course Louella does/’ a friend said 
recently; “she prints more facts. Natu¬ 
rally she makes more mistakes.” 

Both of Them Can Be So Wrong 

Miss Hopper’s errors are simple and 
right to the point. When she said a fa¬ 
mous star was going to have a baby, the 
alleged expectant, it turned out, was un¬ 
married. She announced that another 
actress was to be married, who, it devel¬ 
oped, hadn’t even met the supposed 
groom. Hopper gets it wrong and gets it 
over with. Parsons is more elaborate. 

At a $50,000 testimonial dinner given 
her last March by William Randolph 
Hearst, Miss Parsons received a gold 
plaque from employer Hearst engraved 
among other things with a tribute to her 
accuracy. The next day an item appeared 
in her column as follows: “Andrea King 
is hurrying to Palm Springs to visit her 
sister, Ann McGee, who wants to marry 
an Austrian prince with an unpronounce¬ 
able name, and you know if I can’t pro¬ 
nounce it I can’t spell it, and anyhow 
Andrea wanted to see him for herself.” 

This short paragraph appears in¬ 
nocuous to the point of dullness. But 
somehow in Miss Parsons’ handling it 


acquired six inaccuracies. The facts, 
given out, were: Miss King was retu 
ing from, not going to; it was Pa 
Beach, Florida, not Palm Springs, Ci 
fornia; the sister’s name is McKee, liPtyfl 
McGee; it was a Russian, not an A 
trian, prince; the prince wanted to ma 
the sister, not vice versa; Miss K 
merely wanted to know' if her sister \ 
seriously interested and had no desire 
meet the prince. 

Parsons’ childlike delight in rcceiv 
presents has provided Hopper 
endless ammunition for acidulous w 
cracks. Tokens of appreciation, pi' 
cipally flowers and candy, of which 
is very fond, arrive constantly at 
home. Less perishable gifts, and so 
with a high reclamation value, pro\ 
her with an exciting Christmas. 

There is a legend that Miss Parsons 
the ability to remember the donor 
value of every gift. This has given ris<«N0i 
some highly unlikely stories. One ill 
tration tells of an actor selecting a c 
mond bracelet. “How beautiful,” a frii 
commented. “Is that for your wife?” 

The actor looked startled. “I coult 
afford that for my wife,” he said. “Th 
for Louella.” 

Not long ago at a party given by 
water Kent, Art Linkletter, M.C. of 
radio show People Are Funny, was pi^ 


listing contestants for Hollywood’s la I 
craze, the Orange Game. In this sirr [ 
but undignified contest one particip 
places an orange under his chin and 
partner, using only her chin, attempt 
get it away from him. Linkletter spo' 
Louella; asked her to team with I 
Kyser. She coyly refused his repesl 
invitations. 

“Oh,” he urged, “come on. If you 
I’ll give you a refrigerator.” 

Louella was persuaded. She v> 
Linkletter went on to his next act. 

The next day Kyser asked him, “W| 
are you sending that refrigerator to 1 
ella?” 

“What refrigerator?” 

“The one she won at the party 
night.” 

“Oh, that,” Linkletter laughed. “11 



“If your Aunt Minnie ever gets around to returning my valise, send it up to n 

COLLIER'S NARRT LANE! 
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All cars have Tires 
but in the lowest-priced field 
X Plymouth has SUPER-CUSHION TIRES 

on New, Wider SAFETY-RIM WHEELS 


All cars have Springs 
but in the lowest-priced field 
only Plymouth has AMOLA STEEL SPRINGS 
for extra riding ease 




All cars have Engines 
but in the lowest-priced field 
Plymouth has a FLOATING POWER ENGINE 
for smoothest performance 


All cars have Filters 
but in the lowest-priced field 
Plymouth has an OILITE GAS FILTER 
to keep the fuel system clog-free 



All cars have Wheelbases 
but in the lowest-priced field 
only Plymouth has a LONG 117"WHEELBASE 
for level-riding comfort „ 



All cars have Brakes 
but in the lowest-priced field 
only Plymouth has SAFE-GUARD HYDRAULIC BRAKES, 
a third more effective 



PMIOUTH -THE LOW-PRICED CAR MOST LIKE HIGH-PRICED CARS 

PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS . . . GOOD SERVICE KEEPS THEM GREAT. Your nearby Plymouth dealer will 
provide the service and factory-engineered parts to keep your present car in good condition while 
you're waiting for your new Plymouth . PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigon 
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Butterfly— 
”Ev«r/oifing !»/•” 



Morning S»or—”Gu»donc#” 






¥ 


Eogle F#ofh#«—**CMof' 


Thunderblrd Trock*— 
"Bright Fvfuro’* 


Crossed Weapons — 
' 'Fr/onddtip” 


Coclut— 

"Caurfihip ond love” 


Mountain — “Abundance'' 


Do you know what these 

Indian 

signs 

mean? 




Roin Clouds — 
"Good Prospects” 


Medicine Mon’s Eye— 
” Wisdom” 


Heart ond Spirit — 
’’Good Heo/fh” 


They mean heap big luck to you when you 
wear these wonderful, handsome new ties b; 
Van Heusen. Smart braves whoop for joy 
at their fine fabrics, their lively colors, their 
supreme tie-ability. Old scouts say they boas 
the same quality sewmanship you find in 
Van Heusen Shirts. Wampum needed $1.50 
each. Other Van Heusen ties $1, $1.50, $2.00 


1 / 


Phillips-Jones Carp. • New York 1. N. Y. • Makers c 
Van Heusen Shirts • Ties • Pajomas • Collars • Sport Shirt 


Van Heusen 


tie: 


in big chief patterns 
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NOW . 7 . 

DIESEL POWER 

Engine Users. 




DIESEL POWER UNITS 

3.5 to XOO H.P. Pushbutton 
starting on all models, in any 
weather, using non-explosive 
Diesel fuel oil. Easy mainte¬ 
nance, long operating life, 
low operating costs. All acces- 
soriesarestandard equipment, 
no extras to buy; delivered 
complete, ready to operate. 




SHEPPARD PUTS SAFETY F/RST. 

Sheppard Diesel power has no 
electrical ignition system; no 
dangerous fumes. That’s one im¬ 
portant reason why Yale and 
Towne Mfg. Co. engineers de¬ 
signed this high octane aviation 
gas pump assembly witb a Model 
7 Sbeppard Diesel Power Unit. 


CUTS NIGHT OPERATING COSTS. 

Cheaper fuel means cheaper 
lighting for night operation of 
30-ton revolving cranes using 
thrifty Sbeppard Diesel Gen¬ 
erating Sets. Reason: Sheppard 
uses only half as much fuel as 
equal H.P. gasoline engine; fuel 
costs about half as much. 


POWER PLUS FOR SHOVEL JOB. 

The Nello L. Teer Co., Durham, 
N. C., reports this Sbeppard 
Model 12 six-cylinder Diesel 
Unit does an excellent job witb 
top fuel economy. Instant start¬ 
ing in cold weather makes Shep¬ 
pard popular in construction 
work or on other outdoor jobs. 


SMALLEST Air-Cooled Diesel Available • • • 

AMAZING 5.4 H. P. 

SHEPPARD diesel 

At last—dependable Diesel power for original equip¬ 
ment manufacturers, plant operators, farmers, con¬ 
tractors, lumber mills, other small engine users! Avail¬ 
able as 5.4 H.P. power unit or 2,000 watt generator. 
Does any job a gasoline engine will do . . . with less 
maintenance ... at lower operating cost. Standard 
Sheppard features: pushbutton starting; only one moving 
part in injector; delivered complete, ready to operate; 
no extras to buy. Mail coupon below for further facts 
on Sheppard dependability, low fuel costs, long life! 



SAME SIZE AS GAS 
ENGINE OF EQUAL H.P. 


Adjust a gag on my radio routine. We 
ve kidding.” 

Maybe you were, but Louella didn’t 
in v it.” 

flnkletter sent the refrigerator. 

Irsons and Hopper are popularly 
ufosed to wield great power in Holly- 
vol In local cocktail bars they tell 
i t>ry of how a typical producer wakes 
itfh the morning. He opens one eye. 
n( ges from sleep a little, then sits bolt 
lpght quaking with fear. 4 ‘My God!” 
gasps. “I wonder what they said this 
lining.” He grabs up the Hopper and 
|ons columns (and that of Holl>rv ood 
lorter’s Edith Gwynn), locks himself 
le bathroom and doesn't stop trem- 
\l until he has read them all through, 
oducers do have a wholesome re- 
t for certain columnists, but their 
er is wildly exaggerated. The Par- 
reputation for puissance goes back 
^34, when she persuaded about $2,- 
000 worth of reluctant talent to 
car for free on her radio program, 
ywood Hotel. At one time current 
i on pictures were dramatized on the 
i,ram. After one such dramatization 
maid admissions to the picture show- 
lit the Radio City Music Hall jumped 
i $17,000 to $37,000 daily, 
n a check made at another theater 78 
of 100 people queried at the box 
le said they were attending because 
i had heard about the movie on the 
Ions program. But this was perhaps 
a tribute to Parsons than to publicity, 
irsons has feuded bitterly with 
►erous players such as Joan Craw- 
1, Ginger Rogers, Jeanette Mac- 
flald and Bette Davis, who are still 
essful today. Even Orson Welles, 
i got her full striking force, was ap- 
i ntly unharmed and perhaps even 
dfited by it. He is still making pictures, 
bper has cracked away at Paulette 
idard, Katharine Hepburn, Victor 
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Mature and Marlene Dietrich, among 
others, and they seem happily unaffected. 

Nor does the constructive influence of 
the columnists seem particularly effec¬ 
tive. 

Recently Parsons and her associates 
were unable to recall as many as a half- 
dozen persons who, during the past 27 
years, were advanced to positions of star¬ 
dom by her constant plugging. 

Hopper drummed away for a special 
Academy Award for Harold Russell for 
his great performance in The Best Years 
of Our Lives. But she has never made a 
star. 

The influence of Hopper and Parsons 
and a few other Hollywood columnists 
works in more subtle ways. If a pro¬ 
ducer can’t make up his mind which of 
two directors to hire, favorable mention 
in a column at the moment of decision 
may swing his opinion to one of them. 

Creating Demand for Snow White 

Only occasionally are the columnists 
able to arouse public opinion. When 
Hopper plugged for the re-release of 
Snow' White and the Seven Dwarfs, she 
enlisted enough support to cause Walt 
Disney to put it out, against his judgment. 
Later he called her in. “Your persistence 
made $6,000,000 for me.” 

But the negative power of columnists 
at the box office is very real. When a 
studio has $1,000,000 or more invested in 
a few cans of film which exude an odor 
not usually associated with an Academy 
Award, a circumstance not altogether 
unique, the columnists could, if they de¬ 
scribe accurately what they smell in those 
cans, play financial hell with the studio’s 
investment. It is one of those minor 
American anomalies that though few dis¬ 
criminating persons may be influenced 
by a favorable Parsons review, customers 
will stay away by the millions if she or 
other top columnists pan the picture. 
Concern for the box office is the major 
fear columnists in Hollywood are able to 
generate. 

Parsons and Hopper are but two of 
451 accredited Hollywood correspond¬ 
ents engaged in a scratch and scramble 
for news. In addition to 215 trained and 
aggressive studio press agents and a 
hundred or so active free lances, every 
studio employee from the gateman to the 
headman is a generating force anxious to 
whisper into a correspondent’s ear. Any 
doctor, lawyer, hairdresser, butcher, 
plumber and delivery boy in the environs 
of Hollywood may harbor an item. 

One of Hopper’s biggest scoops—that 
Clark Gable was going into the AAF— 
came from a dentist who was fixing 
Gable’s teeth so he could pass the Army 
physical examination. One star who had 
just taken a pregnancy test heard a broad¬ 
cast describing her as enceinte even be¬ 
fore her doctor knew it. A laboratory 
technician had tipped off the commenta¬ 
tor as soon as the test was completed. 
One columnist privately brags that his 
best source on film colony love life is the 
Hollywood Bed Company. An order for 
a new bed in that sentimental community 
is, he says, a sure tip of an ending ro¬ 
mance or the beginning of a new one. 

Whether Hopper and Parsons will get 
along as friends as well as they did as 
enemies is current Hollywood specula¬ 
tion. Most people hope not. After ten 
years of putting on what is generally re¬ 
garded as Hollywood’s best cat fight, 
Hedda and Louella arm in arm is a 
pretty bland performance—even for 
"Hedda and Louella. Their friends are 
beginning to wish they’d stand up again 
and start scratching. Maybe they will. 
When she gets bored Hedda is a slender 
package of spontaneous combustion. As 
for Louella, she recently revealed to a 
reporter a small but dominant patch of 
her character. 

“I may forgive,” she said firmly. “But 
I never forget.” 

The End 


DEALERS: Complete your line of 
engines and equipment with Sheppard 
—the small engine that opens a great 
new market for Diesels! A few dealer 


territories are still open. Send coupon 
for Sheppard Diesel franchise plan. 
No obligation. Clip out coupon be¬ 
low and mail it today! 



/ffatfz&x FREE BOOKLET COUPON 


GET FACTS 

on how 
Sheppard 
Diesels can 
do your small 
power johs at amazing 
savings in fuel costs, upkeep, and 
do the jobs better due to long life, 
dependable operation! Mail cou¬ 
pon now for free illustrated data 
sheets, facts, specifications, fig¬ 
ures. No obligation! 


R. H. SHEPPARD CO., INC. 

206 Philadelphia St., Hanover, Pa. 

Send me further information on Sheppard Diesels. I am 
interested in (check): 

( ) Dealer ( ) Equipment ( ) Air-cooled 

Franchise Manufacturers Engines 

( ) Power Units ( ) Generating Sets ( ) Marine Engines 

Name. 

Address. 

City & Zone.County. 


.State. 


DIESEL’S THE POWER 



THE DIE5EL 
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Measure Packard econom y by ihe 


gas pumps you pass ! 


•4 


MAYBE, like lots of people, you’re used to 
thinking that high-powered performance 
means high gasoline consumption. 

Then what a surprise awaits you in the 
brilliant new Packards! 

When you take the wheel, of course, 
you’re not thinking about economy. You’re 
marveling, instead, at the breath-taking surge 
of power at your command . . . and the 
exciting extra reserve for "Safety-sprint"’ 
acceleration when you want to step ahead 
of other cars and fast busses, into the clear. 


But as you breeze through more and 
more smooth, cjuict miles, you're suddenly 
aware of another gratifying fact: you are 
stopping much less frequently than in the 
past to say: “Fill er up. please.” 

For these new lree-breatlnn<r Packard 

n 

straight-eight engines are gas misers. They're 
delighting Packard owners with ftp to 10% 
more //tiles per gal Ion! 

It s the year’s big thrift story in the fine 
car field . . . well worth hearing, m detail, 
from your nearby Packard dealer! 


THE NEW 

PACK A K I) 

Out of this world . . . 

info your heart! 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ON 
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G. A. R. 

Continued from page 21 


ile, then blushed, then caught his cap¬ 
on's eye and handed over his rifle. The 
|ld man hefted it, put it on his shoulder, 
great cheer swelled up from each side 
the avenue. 

The weight of the rifle on his shoul- 
er felt good to Walter Banyard. That 
neer felt good too—it took him back— 
verybody'd cheered all the time down 
i whole line of march that other time— 
hat first time—when Janie'd been stand- 
ig on the corner of Euclid Avenue 
latching for him. 

He lowered the rifle, stood at rest, like 
: other men, and turned to the boy on 
|is right. He had gone back again, 
urough time. 

“Well, you old good-for-nothing 
mny Shiloh you—how the devil are 
|ou!” He chuckled. “How far we going 
i run from the Rebs today?’' 

He was thinking of the first Bull Run 
^hen he and Johnny, like all the rest of 
^em, had run like hell from Lee's men— 
efore they had forged themselves into 
He greatest army in the world. The 
foung man on his right looked at him 
tirply and his eyes were puzzled. The 
listinguished old character was obvi- 
tusly an old regiment man. That made 
\m okay. Try to humor him. So he 
>as living in the past, so what—except 
was damn’ funny his saying. ... He 
topped thinking and grinned. 

“Why, Pop,” he said. “We quit runnin' 
year ago, hadn’t you heard? We’re 


Solution to Transposagram on page 37 

POOR FELLERS HISS MAD PRINCE 
I KILLERS ESCAPED FROM PRISON 


;oin’ to hang Jeff Davis to an old apple 
ree now. Isn’t that right, Pop?” 

“Crab apple tree,’’ said Walter Ban- 
/ard. “And where do you get off calling 
ne Pop? I ain't a day older'n you are, 
fohnny Shiloh, an’ you’re only eighteen!’’ 

On a side street near them, an automo¬ 
bile horn blew a loud blast. It shocked 
Walter Banyard back to the present. 

Suddenly he was himself again, one 
iff the museum pieces—one of the last 
>hreds of the thin and ragged blue line 
hat had stood between the Union and 
!:haos. His parchment face colored. 

] “I’m sorry, son,’’ he said. “I—the ex¬ 
citement—and everything—I sort of got 
to living in the past there for a spell.” He 
chuckled, leaned close to the young man. 
[T thought for a spell there, you were 
the boy I volunteered with.” He looked 
into the young face out of eyes that were 
pathetically eager to be understood—to 
be forgiven. “I talked sort of fresh to 
you, I’m afraid. But you look so like 
him.” 

“Oh, no, sir, not fresh, sir,” said the 
boy. He grinned. “Sort of put me in my 
place though, about that crab apple tree.” 

“That’s how it was,” said Walter Ban- 
yard. “Crab apple tree. We never did 
though. We never did things like that— 
then. And Jeff Davis, he was okay. He 
had an idea, that was all. We had to 
show him it was a bum idea an’ we did. 
What’s your name, son?” 

A GAIN that puzzled look came into 
L-the young man’s eyes. “My name,” 
he said, and gulped. “My name is Johnny 
Shiloh.” 

“HUMPANEE—TEN—SHUN!” 

The lines of men, sloppy, lounging, 
melted into rigid alignment. Breathing 
hard, Walter Banyard melted with them. 
He was, instinctively, one of them; in¬ 
stinctively he threw back his shoulders, 
held his rifle straight, its stock in exactly 


the right position beside his right foot, his 
left hand true to the seam in his trousers. 
But his mind was working fast. And he 
had to talk. Now for the first time in a 
long career of soldiering he broke regu¬ 
lations, but for the first time, nobody 
seemed to care. 

“It'd be your grandfather!” he said. 
“He was my best friend—” 

Johnny Shiloh threw his commanding 
officer a look of entreaty. The captain 
nodded, as a while before Colonel Ban- 
yard had nodded at the captain. 

“That's right,” said Johnny Shiloh. 
“He got it at Gettysburg. You're Cor¬ 
poral Banyard, I guess, sir.” 

Walter Banyard nodded. 

He had been right then and not dream¬ 
ing. He wasn't just a silly old man who 
w ? as a little foolish in the head. He felt 
really pretty good. 

The past and the present—they were 
getting adjusted so he could sort of be in 
both at the same time—now that he had 
found Johnny Shiloh. 

“I knew all about your grandmother,” 
he said. “She had hair like soft silk, 
Johnny, and cheeks like young roses.” 

P RESENTLY, half to himself, he said, 
“So Johnny got his‘pass that night 
after all.” He chuckled. “Got him a min¬ 
ister too, b'gosh! Some Johnny!” 
“RI-SHOLLER—HUMPS!” 

A thousand guns, including Walter 
Banyard's, rose, dropped onto the right 
shoulders of the men who carried them. 
“FORRD—HARCH!” 

The three bands took up again where 
they had left off, sending their music 
crashing and echoing up into the blue 
sky where the flags looked so free. 

“Glory, glory , hallelujah!” 

The ranks of khaki-clad men stepped 
forward with the one small man in blue 
in their midst. 

“Glory, glory, hallelujah!” 

Walter Banyard felt wonderful now— 
the music was carrying him along so that 
his feet hardly seemed to be touching the 
ground—as though marching was no ef¬ 
fort at all. 

He was marching with his regiment 
again, and, after a lifetime of soldiering 
and puzzling and studying, he had finally 
learned one fact, only one, but at the mo¬ 
ment, it seemed to Walter Banyard to in¬ 
clude all knowledge. He turned to the 
young man beside him. 

“Johnny Shiloh,” he said, “your grand¬ 
father did not die at Gettysburg.” 

“Hell he didn't!” said Johnny Shiloh. 
“You yourself sent us that picture of 
Grandma—with her middle all tom out.” 

Walter Banyard shook his head, 
looked hard at the young man—every¬ 
thing about him was the same. 

“No,” he said. “He hasn’t died at all.” 
He thought about his own son then, 
the colonel, riding along just behind the 
regiment, and he thought about his two 
grandchildren back at home and a little 
secret smile began to flicker around his 
withered lips. 

“His truth is marching on” 

People along the line of march were 
cheering. The bands blared loud and the 
drums beat and suddenly the street was 
jammed again, curbstone to curbstone 
with men in long blue coats that swung 
in time to the timeless music. He looked 
at the crowd and there was Janie yelling, 
“Hooray, Wally! Hooray!” He smiled, 
his heart warm in him with his new 
knowledge. He threw out his chest and 
marched forward with the step of youth. 
He wasn’t afraid of losing that one last 
battle now. In fact he knew' in his heart 
that he had already won it. 

The End 
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Easy ? 

Like to breeze along the 
highway, enjoying your 
motor’s quiet purr with¬ 
out a worry or a care? 
You want Quaker State 
Motor Oil — the brand 
millions of carefree 
drivers depend on! 


i 

i 

! 


Schedule latpeA? 

Like to make a trip in “two 
hours and forty-three min¬ 
utes, door to door”? To 
keep right on schedule, 
make sure you have de¬ 
pendable Quaker State in 
your crankcase. 


StijK lofitektA ? 

Like to be sure you’re on 
the right road, obeying the 
rules? You’ll never go 
wrong if you stop at this 
"welcome” sign for Quaker 
State MotorOil. It’srefined 
from 100% pure Pennsyl¬ 
vania grade crude oil! 


40t per U. S. Quart including Federal Lubricating Oil Tax 

sti- adc/tyf floods, 

QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA. 
Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 




'Tinker type? 

Like to lift the hood at 
every opportunity—lis¬ 
ten for "crickets”—baby 
your motor? Then you 
probably use Quaker 
State Motor Oil already 
— most mechanics rate 
it "tops.” 
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FREIZIN-COID 
COMPARTMENT , 

FOR fROZEN STORAGE 

Near zero-cold keeps over 
50 lbs. of frozen foods 
for up to 3 months; makes 
quick ice cream ... ice 
frozen in a jiffy. Trans¬ 
parent self-closing door 
forms re-arranging shelf 
when open. 


NORM-COLD 

COMPARTMENT 

WITH MEAT-HOLDER 

Perfect temperature for 
all perishables — milk, 
packaged dairy products, 
meats, fruit, canned 
goods, beverages—every 
food that needs normal 
refrigeration safety. 


MOIST-COLD 

COMPARTMENT 

FOOD CONDITIONER SECTION 
Condi tioner chest for leafy 
vegetables, salads, greens 
and moist left-overs . . . 
even pies, cake and bread. 
No danger of drying out 
delicate foods in this 
Moist-Cold. Transparent, 
self - closing doors for 
quick inventory . . . easy 
accessibility. 


6«.nGE3 

SNAPS 


EVER-DRY STORABIN 

EXTRA DRY-STORAGE 

Keeps cereals and crackers 
dry and crisp; salt and 
sugar free-flowing; keeps 
moisture-absorbing foods 
in perfect condition. Ca¬ 
pacity 1.5 cubic feet. 


MODEL SO 
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YOUR fingertips 


REFRIGERATOR 

5 new models 


see through 


rou CAN 


THIS! 


Complete visibility is the amazingly 
practical new feature of the Crosley 
Shelvadar* faad compartments. Trans¬ 
parent daars and shelves, crispers and 
meat holder—everything in sight! Na 
mare faod-searching by the hide and 
seek method—with resulting spills and 
clean-ups. No bending ar stooping ta 
And the foods you want! 


CONSULT CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE DIRECTORY FOR ADDRESS 


see your GROSLIvY dealer today! 
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CLASSIC SIMPLICITY is the keynote of the 

New Crosley 5-WAY Refrigerator styling. Grace¬ 
ful lines, faultless proportions and superb easy-to- 
clean Bonderized Dulux enamel finish—make it a 
show piece in any kitchen setting. And you’ll get 
every practical modern refrigerator feature— 
plus the penny-pinching Crosley Electrosaver 
mechanism with 5 years warranty . . . and 
remember only crosley has the shelvadoR! 


»;>v ^vision— 41CO Manufacturing Corn 
Cincinnati 25, Ohio 


the only refrigerator door that does double duty, 
brings twice as much food to the front row, at 
your fingertips. This saves time, food-fumbling 
and spills. The most practical feature of modern 
refrigeration—that’s the verdict of users every¬ 
where. And it’s exclusive with Crosley. 
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*(r) TRAOEMARK REG U S. PAT, OFF. 
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SURE LIGHTS 

Two seoling cups con 
strve fuel — confine 
fumes oround osbestos 
wick—insure instont 
lighting. . 


for 

FATHERS 

DAY 

JUNE 20 


FEWER FUELINGS v' 


Two seoling cups, plus 
precision fit fuel cop 
hoord fuel for more 
lights per filling. 


Airfoil windshield de¬ 
fies the strongest 

breeze. « 


WIND DEFIANCE 


RECORD $0 AP ^ TOO..- 
VALUE / 7J 


Precision mode—sturdy, oil metol construc¬ 
tion—smartly finished in Chromium ond rich 
tortoise enomel. 


Trad* Morlt 

ymtCsm 

STAYS LIT in the strongest WIND! 

tAM UeHTttS, INC., 7 MUtSBBIY ST., NBWABK 2, N.J. 

MALMS) WRITS »OR TRADE INFORMATION, OIVINO JORIEfi'f NAME 


COULD HE WANT 
IN A LIGHTER! 


LID UP FOR 

ARETTfS 

, AND 

CIGARS 



FIGURIN' FRANK 

BY DAN PARKER 


It took two decades to do it, but Frank Menke is finally reap¬ 
ing the rewards for his tussle with sports statistics and facts 


F RANK MENKE, a man who 
had as much to do with shap¬ 
ing the course of the modern 
sports page as anyone else in his pro¬ 
fession, spent years traveling around 
the country, covering big sports events 
for his newspaper syndicate. Wherever 
he went, Mr. Menke, as an expert 
whose word decided thousands of 
wagers, had to lug a large suitcase, 
bulging with record books, covering 
every sport about which one of his 
myriad readers might ask. Because an 
expert prefixes another ex- to his title 
if he boots a few, Menke couldn’t be 
caught with his valise down. Thus, 
everywhere that Frankie went his bag 
was sure to go. 

Arriving in Washington one day in 
1928 to cover a golf tournament, 
Menke lingered in his Pullman berth 
longer than the Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road allowed and woke up in a stor¬ 
age yard, three miles from the station. 
As he wearily trudged back to Wash¬ 
ington, lugging a heavy traveling bag 
in each hand, Frank mumbled, 
“Menke, these record books are mak¬ 
ing a monkey out of you! Arise, slave, 
and do something about it.” When he 
got back to New York after the trip he 
recited his tale of woe to his good wife, 
Mary. 

After reflecting a moment, she 
asked, “Frank, why don’t you write 
a record book covering all sports?” 

Frank has been doing little else 
ever since and, after many discourage¬ 
ments, is just starting to find it a prof¬ 
itable career. The latest of a long line 
of Menke record books off the press 
contains over 1,000 pages and three 
and a half pounds of records and sta¬ 
tistics, covering over 100 sports. 

Now, Menke is starting to worry 
lest he defeat his original purpose. His 
first All-Sports Record Book, pub¬ 
lished in 1930, touched on 19 sports 
and weighed about six ounces. This 
has developed into the three-and-one- 
half-pound The New Encyclopedia of 
Sports from which he had to omit 


over 200 pages of records, statistics 
and other data. Can you blame 
Menke for fearing that soon it will 
grow to such monstrous proportions 
that it will be a worse nightmare to 
the rising generation of sports writers 
than his suitcase of record books was 
to him? 

Menke has a sports-writing back¬ 
ground such as few members of his 
profession can boast. He has been ex¬ 
pert, ghost writer, historian, statisti¬ 
cian, author, race-track publicity man, 
crusader against the doping of race 
horses, and pathfinder in many de¬ 
partments of sports writing. Menke 
wrote one of the first daily syndicated 
sports columns for the wire. He was 
the first writer to send a detailed play- 
by-play account of World Series 
games, describing every pitch. 

A Ghost with Many By-Lines 

He was one of the pioneers of the 
ghostwriting art in sports, and in his 
day has been a great pitcher, a world’s 
heavyweight champion, a home-run 
king, a Cardinal (ecclesiastical, not 
diamond), a labor leader, an Olympic 
track mentor, a football coach, a ro¬ 
dent and about 150 other entities—all 
by proxy. 

The church dignitary was His Emi¬ 
nence Cardinal Gibbons; the rodent, 
Mickey Mouse. Heavyweight cham¬ 
pions Gene Tunney, Jack Dempsey 
and James J. Corbett; Samuel Gom- 
pers, the labor leader; Raymond 
Hitchcock, the actor; Lawson Robert¬ 
son, the Olympic coach; Bob Zuppke 
and John Heisman, football mentors; 
and Rube Marquard, baseball pitcher, 
are just a few of the famous person¬ 
ages whose alter ego Menke has been 
during his four decades in the writ¬ 
ing field. 

For a chap who has dealt with virile 
subjects during most of his writing ca¬ 
reer, Menke entered the newspaper 
field on a rather meek note. Forced 
to go to work in 1907 because of his 


father’s death, young Menke wa 
master for a construction comp; 
his native Cleveland by day and, 
cool of the evening, studied d 
try at Western Reserve. 

During the summer montl 
played semipro baseball, dr 
down $25 for being a second ba< 
on Saturday afternoon and S25 
for pitching on Sunday. That n 
still left him time in which to gt 
trouble. The Cleveland Press wa 
ducting a contest to find the bes 
nition of a mollycoddle, the 
President Theodore Roosevell 
put into general circulation by ; 
ing it to some of our Army ge 
who couldn’t ride a horse. > 
won and the Press offered him« 
a-week job as a reporter. 

Menke contracted a habit < 
outset of his newspaper caree: 
helped to shape his destiny. He ’ 
clip every newspaper story cont; 
any reference to a sports recc 
pertaining to a championship ev 
any kind. He didn’t know w 
was doing it, except that he was 
ure filbert at heart. 

While working on the Press, h 
took a side-line job with a Cle\ 
surgeon to whom had been as? 
the task of redistricting the ci 
polling purposes. 

The surgeon was a smoothie 
paid Menke off in flattery and ; 
ises. When the back-pay tat 
mounted to something like S40 
sawbones broke the news to b 
sistant “redistrictor” one day 
New York was calling him. 

“How about those 400 buck 
owe me, Doctor?” asked the str 
statistician, shyly. 

“My boy, you are going to ge 
money,” said the doctor, unctu 
“But only on one condition. 'V 
got to come along to New Yor 
help me in my new post. Clevel 
too small for you.” 

Menke, a sucker for a superla 
those days, needed no further ii 
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There could be no more logical choice for a big per¬ 
centage of motor car buyers than the 1948 Pontiac. For 
it offers all that a motor car can give you—at a price 
within reach of practically every buyer who can afford 
any new car at all! 

It makes available the amazing -performance luxury of 
General Motors Hydra-Matic Drive.* 

It has extraordinary beauty and individuality that is all 
its own. It rides like a cradle and has pick-up to spare. 


It holds the road as if it were a part of it—and it is 
as saving on upkeep expense as a car can be. Further¬ 
more, there is almost no limit to how long it will serve 
you, if it is properly cared for. And it is so big and impres¬ 
sive that you can drive it anywhere —with pride ! 

When a car offers so much—for so comparatively little— 
it is the proper car for a great many people. 

♦CM Hydra-Matic Drive and white sidewall tires optional at additional cost . 
HELP AMERICA PRODUCE FOR PEACE—TURIN IN SCRAP IRON AND STEEL 


ine car made even finer 


That a Motor Car Can Give You! 




NT I A C MOTOR DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Look 

what we found! 





"Say, Whitey, I’ll bet this old 
treasure chest is full of gold 
doubloons and pieces of 
eight." 




'Many people would con¬ 
sider it a perfect treasure, 
Blackie, if it contained a few 
bottles of BLACK & WHITE!" 


"BLACK ft WHITE" 



BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY . 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK • SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


mcnt They boarded a lake steamer for 
Buffalo, took a train for Albany and 
then changed to the Hudson River Day 
Line at Albany. The doctor, whose line 
of sugar was effective with either sex, met 
a good-looking girl on the boat, invited 
her to dinner and that was the last Mcnkc 
saw of him for four years. He never did 
sec his S400. 

That’s how Frank Mcnkc, the boy 
wonder from Cleveland, came to find 
himself on Broadway with eight bucks 
in his jeans. 

The only person he knew in New York 
was a chap from back home named 
James D. Mooney, chairman of the 
board of Willys-Ovcrland Motors, Inc. 
Mooney staked him until he landed a job 
with Philip MindcII, a publicity man. The 
World Scries of 1911 between the New 
York Giants and the Philadelphia Ath¬ 
letics was about to start as Mcnke joined 
the publicity firm, and he learned that 
his office had signed up Rube Marquard 
of the Giants’ stall to do a series of news¬ 
paper articles for syndication. Jack Bell 
of the North American Newspaper Al¬ 
liance had Christy Mathewson, the 
Giants’ ace, under contract for the same 
purpose. 

The star batter of the Athletics in those 
days was Franklin (Home Run) Baker. 
In the second game of the series, it was 
Marquard’s misfortune to pitch the 
home-run ball to Franklin at the cost of a 
ball game. In his syndicated article next 
day, Mathewson, in the paternal manner 
that befitted a star who was talking down 
to a whippersnapper, pointed out 
wherein the Rube had erred. 

“Now, if 1 had been pitching to Baker,” 
wrote Matty, “I should have given him, 
etc., etc., etc.” 

And Then Came Matty’s Turn 

Next day Matty pitched against the 
Athletics, and Home Run Baker did it 
again! The occasion might have passed 
without affecting the career of Frank G. 
Menke in the slightest degree had not 
the ghost writer the Mindell publicity 
agency had engaged to do Marquard’s 
stuff failed to report that afternoon. 
Mindell turned in desperation to young 
Menke and asked him if he knew any¬ 
thing about baseball. 

“Just a little,” replied our hero mod¬ 
estly. 

“Good!” exclaimed Mindell. “Do a 
piece for Rube Marquard.” 

Menke didn’t have the slightest con¬ 
ception of what ghostwriting was, but he 
had all the evening papers and he also 
had on his desk a clipping of the story 
Matty had written the day before, ad¬ 
vising Marquard how to pitch to Home 


Run Baker. Best of all, he also ha 
crass ignorance of youth, which oft< 
be an asset. Rushing in where a 
experienced writer would have feai 
tread because of his awe for the | 
Matty, Menke needled the fadcawaji 
to a fare-thce-wcll, paying him 
tw’ofold with his own line. It was cj 
those minor classics that the Fat 
groping tyros stumble into and 
baseball fans rocking with mirth t 
day. Without realizing it, Mcnkt 
walloped a literary homer as a 
hitter, on his first trip to the plate. 

It was another ghostwriting job f( 
other firm that gave Mcnkc his next 
at a national audience. The Mindcl 
dicate blew up a few months after N 
joined it, and he became a free lane 

One of his first jobs was an assigr 
by Nornian Rose, an old friend fro 
Cleveland Press, to get an interview 
Abe Attell, then the world’s fe 
weight champion. For this, Mcnki 
to get S20. With Dutch thorougl 
Frank bought a book on The Manl 
of Self-Defense for ten cents befor 
ting out for Dal Hawkins' roadhoi 
Westchester County where Honest 
was training. On the way out by 
and trolley car, Menke read the tri 
on boxing from cover to cover an 
the time he arrived, was prepared t 
Abe what was wrong with him, 
Matty had done to Rube Marq 
Abe. concentrating on a poker 
was too busy to be bothered wit 
interviewer. 

“Write anything you want and it 
okay with me,*' he said. 

Menke rewrote the 10-cent b< 
book, showed the story to Abe, 
glanced at the first line, then signe 
name to it. The N.E.A. distributed 
ke’s masterpiece to its clients all ove 
country and there were many inqi 
from editors as to who had writt< 
One of these feelers came from the 
tional News Association fnow r the 
national News Service), which offere 
author two weeks’ employment as a 
stitute for a man on vacation. M 
took the two weeks’ job and remaine 
two decades. When he finally q 
1932. it was to devote all his time 
new career of author and statisticia 

Menke’s job with the Hearst new p s 
ice was that of all-round re 
Sports was just a side line for 
Whenever an event of sufficient irr 
tance such as the World Series < 
along, Menke was sent out to cover i 
those days, the papers devoted only! 
or four columns to sports. 

Menke, assigned to cover the W 
Series of 1912 for the I.N.S. wire, ina 
rated a fast detailed report on the g 




“I made seventy-eight dollars once. I be¬ 
came confused and bought the wrong stock” 
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Complete, Individually-Designed 


Pan 




For Your Own 


EM 


NOW 


AMERICAN 


K TCHENS 


DEALER 


OFFERED 


BY 
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'Til Show You Exactly How Your Kitchen 
Will Be -<• W f?W 


Every homemaker who is genuinely interested in having a modern, up-to- 
the-minute kitchen will welcome this timely opportunity. 

Today , American Kitchens' Dealers throughout the country are offering — abso - 
tutely jree to every progressive homemaker—a complete , individual plan f or her own , 
new American Kitchen! 

This is all you do: Talk it over with your American Kitchens’ Dealer. 
With his wonderful Plan-a-Kit— which only American Kitchens' Dealers have 
—he’ll show you exactly how your new American Kitchen will look, in 
miniature. When you have seen the exact kitchen arrangement you want, 
he will draft the plan—in precise, workable, installable form—for your 
kitchen. 

Then you’ll be ready to start getting your new kitchen whenever you 
wish. You can have it installed at once, or you can begin with just one 
unit. In either case, you’ll be certain that every unit will fit correctly . . . 
that your new American Kitchen will be precisely as you planned it! 

Meanwhile, for two beautiful booklets that will aid you in developing 
your own ideas, send the coupon below. 


' Whether you plan to build or remodel, come 
in and talk to me. I’d like to get your ideas, 
<the measurements of your room, and the place¬ 
ment of its wihdows and doors. Then, on the 
wonderful American Kitchens’ Plan-a-Kit, we’ll 
work together and arrange your new kitchen — 
with work-centers exactly where you want 
them. Then I’ll draft the plan for your new 
American Kitchen ... a plan that is yours 
and yours alone! 

Your AMERICAN KITCHENS* Dealer 


I'll show you how easy it is to stort your own new 
American Kitchen . . . beginning with the most im¬ 
portant unit, o beautiful, new American Styled- 
in-Steel Cabinet Sink! 


Then you can add-a-unit os you please, gradually 
creotmg your awn complete American Kitchen . . . 
the kitchen you've alwoys dreomed of owning. 
Truly, you'll find it easy to get yaur American Kitchen! 




K1TCHEMS 

STYLED IN STEEL 


American Central 

Division—4vCO Mfg. Carp., Dept. C-6 
Cannertville, Indiana 


I’d like to hear from your nearest American Kitchens* dealer 
. | f d like to receive your helpful booklets on Kitchen Planning for which 
I enclose 25c. 


Check Here 

□ 

□ 


AMERICAN CENTRAL DIVISION —Avco Manufacturing Corp., Dept. C-6, Cannersville, Indiana 


Name. 

Street Address 
County . 


City & State 
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Presents for 
by Paris 



Give DAD something he can really 
use, a gift that expresses your 
thoughtfulness. These smart “Pres¬ 
ents by Paris”* are preferred by men 
everywhere, yet they’re easy on your 
pocketbook. Your favorite men’s 
store or department store has a 
complete selection 
of “Paris” Gifts, 
reasonably priced 
from 55c to $10. 

*Rto. U.S. Pat . O -J. 

A Product of A. Stein A Co . 

PARIS BELTS — 

SUSPENDERS—CARTERS 



assisted by Bill Ryan, a crack operator. 
Menke described each pitch in detail, 
gave all the vital particulars of every 
play and was way ahead of the other 
services which used the old-fashioned 
method of summarizing each inning 
briefly when it ended. In those preradio 
days, newspapers used to announce the 
game, play by play, to crowds that gath¬ 
ered in front of their bulletin boards. 
Mcnke’s fast service enabled I.N.S. cli¬ 
ents to beat their competitors, and the 
effect was to make the service more 
sports-conscious. 

Boxing began to boom as the search 
for a white hope began. Francis Ouimet 
beat Harry Vardon and Ed Ray in the 
play-ofT of a triple tie for the U.S. Open 
Championship, giving golf a tremendous 
lift. Tennis began to increase in popu¬ 
larity and horse racing came back strong. 
All this meant a demand for more sports 
news on the wire. By 1913, Menke was 
writing 800-word sport-feature stories 
daily for the I.N.S. 

A Middle West Team Beats Army 

In search of an unusual feature, Menke 
went up to West Point one Saturday after¬ 
noon that fall to see a team called Notre 
Dame from somewhere in the Middle 
West play Army. The Army bowed, 
35-13, to the South Benders. Menke’s 
description of that game made such a hit 
with his boss, Ernest Pratt, that the young 
Cleveland whiz-bang won the first by-line 
ever put on a sports story sent over the 
wire. At the end of the season, Menke 
quit writing sports and went back to 
news reporting, but the clients would 
have none of that nonsense. To appease 
them and stop cluttering up the wire, 
Mr. Pratt bade Francois write a daily 
sports feature which could be mailed 
to clients. 

In between sports seasons, he covered 
assignments such as the suffragettes’ 
march on Washington, organized and led 
by Rosalie Gardiner Jones. Starting from 
New York in February, the tootsy cara¬ 
van headed down the main pike for the 
capital, by easy stages, timed to make it 
for Woodrow Wilson’s inauguration. 
Menke and a squad of other newspaper¬ 
men walked along with the girls. 

Menke broke away from I.N.S. for a 
short time early in 1917 to organize his 
own syndicate, but a scarcity of newsprint 
forced him to listen to an offer from 
Moses Koenigsberg of Newspaper Fea¬ 
ture Service who was organizing King 
Features Syndicate for William Ran¬ 
dolph Hearst. Menke, who had three 
stenographers and two salesmen on his 
pay roll, agreed to take the job only on 
condition that Koenigsberg hire his staff 
of five also. It was a bargain. James J. 
Corbett was the first “name” Koenigs¬ 
berg signed for the new syndicate. 

Menke suddenly found himself losing 
his identity and becoming a member of 
the literary spirit world as he ghosted for 
all manner of people. One day he would 
expound on the problems of labor under 
the by-line of Samuel Gompers. The next 
day he would be Raymond Hitchcock, 
telling what was wrong with the Ameri¬ 
can stage. Then he would become spirit¬ 
ual and write the messages of the noted 
prelate, Cardinal Gibbons of Baltimore. 
In between ghost-writing chores, he was 
to cover all the top sporting events for 
the Hearst syndicate and news service. 

When the Federal Bureau of Narcotics 
was campaigning against the illegal use 
of drugs on the race track, William Ran¬ 
dolph Hearst requested J. V. Connolly of 
King Features to send a sports writer 
along with Ralph Oyler, the government 
man in charge of the investigation. 
Menke was assigned. With his usual 
thoroughness, he acquired a solid back¬ 
ground on the subject of drugging horses 
and wrote a series of articles on the evil 
that astounded racing fans. 

Harry J. Anslinger, head of the Nar¬ 
cotics Bureau, is authority for the state¬ 


ment that, as a result of this assignment, 
Menke knows more about “hopping 
horses” than anyone else outside his own 
staff of experts. But Frank can’t “dope” 
’em himself, as he has found after re¬ 
peated tussles with the invincible Iron 
Men, as a form player. 

Menke is as well posted on Australian 
sports as he is on the athletic pastimes 
of his native land. Back in the early 
twenties he was the American corre¬ 
spondent for the Sydney Referee, a fa¬ 
mous sporting publication then owned by 
Hugh McIntosh, the boxing promoter 
and theatrical man. In 1925, McIntosh’s 
three Sydney newspapers, The Times, 
The Arrow and The Referee, began to 
slip and he cabled Menke an urgent ap¬ 
peal to come down to Australia and see 
what he could do about putting them 
back on their feet. 

Taking a leave of absence from King 
Features, Menke arrived in Sydney in 
January, 1926, and five hours off the boat 
found that the only thing wrong with the 
papers was everything. His first move 
was to fire the advertising director. 

“Lord love a duck, you can’t do that, 
Menke, old fellow,” said Hugh. “Why, 
he’s the best advertising man in Aus¬ 
tralia.” 

“But he can’t get any ads,” said Menke. 
“I’m going to give his job to a chap who 
is really the best advertising man in Aus¬ 
tralia but doesn’t know it.” 

“Who’s that?” asked McIntosh. 

“Mr. Hugh McIntosh,” said Menke. 

“By Jove!” said McIntosh. “That’s an 
idea. I’m always doing favors for a lot 
of wowsers. Now let’s see them do some 
for me.” 

With that, Hugh picked up a telephone, 
called a department-store manager and 
got a $4,000 advertisement in the time 
it takes to suppress a yawn. In three 
months, McIntosh more than doubled the 
volume of advertising in his three papers. 
Meanwhile, Menke Americanized them 
typographically and editorially. Not long 
after Frank had returned to America in 
May, Mr. McIntosh was able to dispose 
of his newspaper holdings for approxi¬ 
mately a million dollars. 

That same year Menke was a two- 
faced ghost named, from left to right, 
Gene Tunney and Jack Dempsey, who 
were training for their first fight for the 
heavyweight title. 

In Dutch with Gentleman Jim 

A few days before the battle was to 
come off in Philadelphia’s Sesquicenten- 
nial Stadium, Menke tried to get in touch 
with Jim Corbett, whose stuff he also had 
to write for King Features. Jim’s predic¬ 
tion was to be run on the morning of the 
battle. As the deadline approached, Cor¬ 
bett couldn’t be found anywhere, so 
Menke, basing his prediction on the ex¬ 
champion’s oft-expressed opinion that 
a clever boxer would invariably beat a 
slugger, represented Gentleman Jim as 
predicting a victory on points for Tun¬ 
ney. 

The New York American gave it a 
front-page banner headline spread the 
day of the fight. Corbett flew into a rage, 
called up Mr. Koenigsberg and de¬ 
manded that Menke be fired at once for 
making him look so ridiculous. The 
Friars Club had a special car on one of 
the fight trains that evening, but Corbett, 
a member, was so shamefaced, he 
wouldn’t ride in it although he had res¬ 
ervations. When Jim arrived in Phila¬ 
delphia, he went on a still hunt for 
Menke, threatening to annihilate him if 
he found the blackguard. The former 
champion, notorious for picking them 
wrong, told those who twitted him about 
his daring prediction, that he had been 
tricked; that Dempsey was his real se¬ 
lection. 

On the way back from Philadelphia 
that rainy night on which the title 
changed hands, the Friars’ car on the 
fight special witnessed a drama almost as 
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for your 
Southern California Vacation < 


Sun Diego offers more for your money irl 
real vacation pleasure. You'll have the bif 
Pacific and two landlocked bays to pla 
on. Relax in a balmy climate that cools i 
every night. Enjoy a modern city, rich 
historical lore. It's the Southern Californul 
of your dreams, ready 
now to welcome you! 
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Deep Sea Sport 
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S&OLD MEXICO 
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REGULAR HOUSEHOLD FORMULA*1 


29 

10 ox. 


High Pressure—New formula for general 
household use. Spray is finer—stays in the 
air longer—produces more lasting effect. 
This formula is designed to give faster, 
easier, surer killing action. “KM- Maeik 
Mist combines two sure killers—DDT 
plus pyrethrins. Kills on contact mosqui¬ 
toes, flies, moths, roaches, bed bugs, water 
bugs, gnats, silver fish and many others. 


SUPERIOR KILLING FORMULA $ 2?f 


This high pressure superior killer is 
the super insecticide. Contains powerful 
formula for heavy duty and for surer 
killing action. 
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They’re “STA-SIZED” 
for lasting comfort 


'hen you play tennis, wear socks that let you 
»rget your feet and enjoy the game. Shrink- 
eoted Wigwam socks provide springy, ab- 
>rbent comfort on the court. They’re “STA- 
ZED” for fasting comfort. Hundreds of 
ame wash-and-wear tests show they will 
Jot shrink below the knitted size. Wear 
Bfigwoms — Wigwams wear well I 

Knit Hisierj Cl., Sbtbtygai, Wiscensin 

mtading Sporting Goods and Doparlmont Stores 
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startling as Gene Tunney’s victory which 
they had just witnessed. At Trenton, 
Gentleman Jim, all smiles, strode into the 
chair car, holding a New York Ameri¬ 
can against his chest, pointing to the 
headline, “Corbett Picks Tunney," and 
declaiming, like a Shakespearean actor: 
“Corbett was right again." 

Even though Menke has a methodical 
mind, like most newspapermen he is im¬ 
practical. His passion for orderliness 
urged him to tackle the dull job of as¬ 
sembling and collating a lot of statistics. 
The impractical dreamer in him pre¬ 
vented him from first investigating the 
probable market for such a work. So he 
plunged blindly into a job that all but 
broke his heart and did break his bank 
account and his health before he finally 
won out. 

His first effort, the All-Sports Record 
Book, published in 1930, dealt only with 
19 sports and brought more complaints 
from people who wanted to know why he 
had snubbed their favorite sport than it 
brought customers. Menke got out this 
paper-bound edition himself and lost 
money on the venture. The 1931 edition 
covered 35 sports. “That ought to hold 
them," Frank had said. 

When the complaints arrived this time, 
the discouraged author realized he was 
just starting to scrape the surface of a 
subject on which he had thought he was 
experting. There were statistics on 45 
sports in the 1932 edition. But the de¬ 
pression had the country in such bad 
shape by this time that Menke found out 
the only way he could get rid of sports 
record books would be to make them edi¬ 
ble and give them away in bread lines. 
Undaunted, however, he came back in 
1935 with another edition of the All- 
Sports Record Book, this time with 80 
sports included. Again it was a flop. 

The 1936 edition (a Menke never sur¬ 
renders) found a better sale as times be¬ 
gan to improve. Also, it carried an 
advertisement for Jack Dempsey’s new 
restaurant, w hich was paid for with a $500 
due bill in the chophouse. Frank ate that 
year and also broke even on his book. 
He landed the post of press agent for the 
Kentucky Derby in 1938, a job he han¬ 
dled through 1945. This chore provided 
him with enough income to keep him 
going on his labor of love. Just to keep 
in shape, he compiled a statistical history 
of the Derby dating back to 1875 and 
dashed off Colonel Matt J. Winn’s life 
story, Down the Stretch, while resting. 

The indefatigable and unsinkable au¬ 
thor had tried a new format for his an¬ 
nual in 1939. Besides giving records, he 
wrote a complete history of the origin 
and growth of every important sport. 


Having lost money by selling his Record 
Books for 50 cents, and later, one dollar, 
he decided to raise the price to $2 for the 
Encyclopedia. You could have laid 
Frank stone-cold daid in the market with 
a wallop from a pocket dictionary when 
his agent’s statement showed he had 
made a profit of $200 on this opus. That 
cut his losses for a decade of statistic- 
mongering to $29,800. “But I acquired 
a wonderful collection of sports-page 
clippings," says Menke, as if clippings 
were something a writer could eat. 

Back-Numbers Business Booms 

The war brought a totally unexpected 
demand for the back numbers of his 
“works." Soldiers and sailors wrote 
home for Record Books to settle sports 
arguments, and Frank “gave them the 
works," at reduced rates. The demand 
grew so great, Menke went to a publish¬ 
ing house, recited his discouraging ex¬ 
periences as an author-publisher, and 
offered to write an encyclopedia that 
would really cover the ground. A. S. 
Barnes & Company accepted the propo¬ 
sition and sold 85,000 copies of his 628- 
page Sports Encyclopedia published in 
1944 at $3.50. Having disposed of such 
a large number of books, Menke now 
really began to hear from his public 
about the sports he had snubbed. 

“Let’s give them a superduper the next 
time," said his publisher. 

“When do you want it?" asked Menke. 

“How about four months?" asked the 
publisher. 

Without thinking, Frank agreed. He 
had hardly undertaken the job, however, 
when he realized he was trying to do two 
years of drudgery in sixteen weeks. But 
with Menke, a promise isn’t something 
to be forgotten. Stubbornly he stuck to 
it. Fifteen- and eighteen-hour working 
days were the rule rather than the excep¬ 
tion. Sometimes he would toil 36 hours 
without rest. Finally his nerves began to 
play tricks and he lost 25 pounds. But he 
made his deadline as usual. When he had 
finished the writing end of the job, he 
went to his doctor. 

“Lay off writing for six months if you 
want to live,” he was warned. 

If Frank wanted to lay off writing per¬ 
manently, he probably could live well on 
the fruits of his Gargantuan, two-decade 
tussle with sports statistics and facts, 
which is just now starting to bring re¬ 
ward. Instead, he’s already worrying 
about how to include several hundred 
additional pages of information in his 
next Encyclopedia-without increasing the 
weight. 

The End 
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Feminine hearts will do a swan 
dive when they see you in your 
handsome ROBERT BRUCE 
K0HIN00R. This popular boxer 
trunk is available in a wide range 
of solid colors; has three-needle 
elastic waist, built-in full-lined supporter 
and change pocket. At better dealers... 
Sizes 30 to 42 ... $4.95. 














































Yes, and like this little lady—go by Pennsylvania Railroad! 

Our great passenger fleets offer a choice of 1,100 daily 
trains between East and West—North and South — 
scheduled for your convenience, equipped for your com¬ 
fort... by day, by night. Whether you travel by sleeping 
car or coach, there is a train ready to take you when 
you are ready to go. 

No better year—and no better way... whether you plan 
to visit New York, Washington or other eastern cities; 
a quiet resort, or the folks back home. 


Pennsylvania Railroad 
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Enjoy the extra convenience and comforts the Penn¬ 
sylvania Railroad now offers through its great network 
of through service. Coast-to-coast... to New England 
.. . Eastern Canada . .. the South ... the Southwest —all 
without change of cars! 

To the grandeur of the Canadian Rockies ... to America’s 
inspiring National Parks, well-timed connections. 

Our city ticket offices, travel bureaus and ticket agents 
are available to help you plan a carefree and relaxed 
vacation —from the first to the final mile! 
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:>k,” Tom said feebly, “let’s drop 
[whole thing, shall we?” He got up 
with the dazed feeling of a man 
I ping from a nightmare, walked out 
(.he living room. His only thought 
to flee from Junior; then as he was 
sing the hall he saw his host, Pete 
ker, descending the stairs. Pete was 
all, dapper man who carried himself 
a certain bantam jauntiness, 
th, there, Tom! How about a small 
Ik before the girls come down?” 
lorn said a small drink would be fine, 
[followed the other along the hall to 
fne-paneled room that Pete said used 
the woodshed, but was now his 

hat do you study?” Tom asked, un¬ 
to resist the question, 
ut Pete, unlocking a cupboard in the 
, only grinned over his shoulder and 
‘Social anesthesia.” 
see,” Tom said. “Make mine 
rbon and water, please.” 

My mission in life,” Pete said, “is 
elieve the suffering of my friends 
loved ones. Everyone seems to be 
in —especially from 5 to 7 p.m. 
is it in California?” 
om laughed. “About the same, 
,gh I think we suffer less consciously 
there in the sunshine. Anyway, I 
it.” 

en why did you leave it?” 
iza got to dreaming about the elms.” 
Ah!” Pete said. They sat down, 
’s a lovely girl. I’m glad she didn’t 
y Line Sloan.” 

I hear he’s coming to dinner tonight.” 
He’s always coming to dinner,” Pete 
He was in my class at New Haven; 
one of my oldest and closest friends 
a wonderful guy. But somehow,” the 
man added, “I’ve never liked him.” 
No? Why not?” 

Because he's so wonderful,” Pete said, 
s the local ideal, and a walking 
ce to the male population of Stan¬ 
di. Married women measure their 
bands by the Sloan standard. Ex¬ 
ball star, ex-fighter pilot and now a 
advertising man. His only open 
ure.was with Liza. They were prac- 
illy engaged, you know. Then Liza 
nt West—she told Sally she wanted 
think things over—and then she met 
j, and that seemed to be the answer.” 


“Yes,” Tom said, “I thought so.” 

“Well,” Pete said, “it’ll be interesting 
to watch, anyway.” 

“What’ll be interesting?” 

“The battle between East and West. 
Between you and—” 

“Line Sloan?” 

The little man stared into his glass. “I 
don’t think it’s quite as crude, or as 
simple, as that. Emerson says that peo¬ 
ple are symbols living in a world of 
symbols, or words to that effect. My 
guess is that Sloan stands as a symbol of 
Liza'S youth here in Stanwich—a kind of 
romantic ideal that still haunts her mind. 
American women try to make over their 
husbands to fit their ideals. Failing 
which, they either give up and are happy 
with imperfection, or they stick to their 
dreams and head for Reno.” Here the 
little man raised his glass in salute to 
Tom. “As one husband to another,” he 
said, “I wish you luck.” 

L INCOLN SLOAN was the type, Tom 
j decided later, that Hollywood pro¬ 
ducers never knew how to cast properly. 
They would get an Englishman to play 
the part, and that would be wrong, be¬ 
cause Sloan was definitely American. He 
was a perfect specimen.of Metropolitan 
Man: the highly polished product of a 
species indigenous to the Eastern sea¬ 
board, whose habitat lies between the 
Housatonic and Hudson rivers and 
whose spiritual home is the Yale Bowl. 

Line had kissed Liza heartily when he 
came in. Then, with the ease of a poli¬ 
tician snaring a reluctant constituent, he 
turned his charm on Tom. “Any hus¬ 
band of Liza’s,” he said, as they shook 
hands, “is a friend of mine.” 

If another man had said it, Tom would 
have winced and gone quickly from his 
presence. But with Line Sloan’s flashing 
smile and buoyant, warmhearted manner 
it did not sound fatuous at all. And it 
developed that Sloan’s eagerness to meet 
Tom was genuine. 

“Funny thing!” he told them all, in his 
rich baritone. “I’ve been looking around 
for a man who knows the moving-picture 
game, and here I run into one who's also 
a friend by marriage!” 

He's going to milk that gag dry , Tom 
thought. 

“Why,” Liza asked Line Sloan, “are 
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ouisville Grand SUm Golf Club* have 
what it takes to perk up your game 
because they’re mighty good at helping to 
whittle down your score. Whether you're a 
tournament player or do your golfing just 
for fun, GRAND SLAMS can help you on 
the road to a better game. 



you looking for a man who knows pic¬ 
tures?" 

Sloan turned to her. He seemed to 
swell a little. “IrTthe advertising game," 
he said impressively, “you've got to keep 
on your toes. Some of my most im¬ 
portant accounts are going in for movie 
documentaries of their products. I’m 
thinking of setting up a whole new de¬ 
partment to handle that operation." 

Tom said, “I knew a man once who 
made a picture of a penguin. But I don’t 
see how you could write a script about 
a bottle of perfume or a cake of soap." 

“That," Line said, “is where you would 
come in." 

“Who, me?" Tom said, inelegantly but 
forcibly. 

“Darling," Liza said, “it seems almost 
like the hand of fate, doesn’t it? Because 
you were thinking of looking around for 
a job in the East and here's one you might 
fit right into." 

“Listen," Tom said, “I don’t want to fit 
into anything. And let’s leave the hand 
of fate out of it. I’m beginning to feel 
snatched at." 

An elderly maid came in and an¬ 
nounced dinner. 

Tom sat on Sally Fisher’s right. She 
was a plump, palpitant brunette and he 
guessed that she hated him for marry¬ 
ing Liza. Women like Sally either hated 
or adored; they had no emotions in-be¬ 
tween. “I’m so glad to have this chance 
to know you," she said, with a brightly 
spurious smile. “All Liza said was that 
you were a genius, which always sounds 
sort of sallow. But you look much too 
healthy for a writer." 

“It’s the California climate," he told 
her gravely. 

“Oh, yes," Sally purred. “But you do 
have earthquakes, and floods, and all 
those odd religions, and I hear the 
women don't dress for anything." 

“Uh-huh," Topi said. “There’s never 
a dull moment in California.’’ 

Sally glared at him and then subsided, 
and Tom was free to look at Liza and 
Lincoln Sloan sitting opposite him. They 
were laughing and talking about things he 
knew nothing about and he felt uncom¬ 
fortably excluded. 

S UDDENLY his eye was caught by a 
movement in the living room. He sat 
facing the door that opened into it, and 
now he could see a small white-robed fig¬ 
ure creeping across the far end of that 
room. As Tom watched, the figure lunged 
forward and disappeared under the 
Queen Anne sofa. 

“I do hope you're comfortable in the 
attic," Sally said abruptly. “You know, 
you can see the Sound from your win¬ 
dow." 

Tom gathered that once he’d seen the 
Sound there'd be nothing else for him 
to live for. He said* pleasantly, “You 
must come out and visit us sometime. 
You can see the Pacific Ocean from our 
window." 

That silenced Sally and then they were 
through dinner and Junior Fisher was 
waiting in the living room, in his pajamas 
and a terry-cloth bathrobe, to say good 
night to them. Liza and Line Sloan had 
gone straight to the sofa and were sitting 
there when Junior went out. Tom saw 
the boy glance at them and noticed that 
Junior’s eyes widened as he looked. 

Tom wanted to get Liza away from 
Line Sloan, but his mind was a blank 
till Pete Fisher said helpfully, “You trav¬ 
elers must be tired after your long trip." 

Tom said, “Thanks. We are." He 
got up from his chair and walked over 
to the sofa. “Well," he said cheerily, 
“I’m pretty tired and I guess Liza’s 
pretty tired, too. Traveling always ex¬ 
hausts her, and—" 

“Nonsense, darling," Liza said. “I’m 
not in the least exhausted, and I’ve got 
a lot to talk over with Line. You go up 
and get a nice, long sleep. It’ll do you 
good. ’Night, darling." 

There was nothing else for him to do 


but to say good night and climb wretch¬ 
edly up to his lonely attic room. He was 
almost undressed when he heard the 
stairs creaking loudly. He ran out into 
the hall. Looking over the rail, he saw 
Sally and Pete ascending to the second 
floor. So that left Liza and Line alone in 
the living room! 

Back in his cell, the blast of cold 
Connecticut air that struck Tom Drake 
when he opened the window was no more 
frigid than his feeling about Connecticut 
itself. 

T OM woke early next morning to hear 
a foghorn moaning over the unseen 
Sound. The irresponsible Eastern cli¬ 
mate had turned warm and clammy. 
Everything dripped, including his clothes. 
He dressed and crept downstairs. Passing 
the living-room door he looked in and 
saw the Queen Anne sofa; and suddenly 
he had a hunch. He plunged into the* 
room, dropped to his knees and hauled 
out from under the sofa Junior Fisher’s 
Little Wonder dictaphonograph. 

For a moment he hesitated. He had 
never understood machinery and he’d 
always been reticent about snapping on 
switches or twiddling dials. He had a 
suspicion that someday .somebody’d 
twiddle one dial too many and then— 
Boom! But his hunch was irresistible. 
He saw a dial labeled PLAYBACK and 
turned it. Liza’s voice leaped out at him: 

“I'm willing to put up a hundred 
thousand if you take Torn into the firm. 

/ want him to have a good, respectable 
job and as long as you need money — well, 
it seems like the hand of fate, doesn't it?" 

"It does indeed!" That was Lincoln 
Sloan’s voice. "I think l can use Tom 
and l know l can use a hundred thou¬ 
sand. I'm making money, but it takes 
a lot of capita! these days." 

"AH right , Line , it's a deal." 

"Let'S shake hands on it." 

Silence; a maddening mechanical hum; 
then suddenly Liza’s voice again: "You 
understand, of course, that Tom must 
never know anything about this?" 

‘7 understand," Sloan’s voice said. 
"It'll seem like old times, sharing a secret 
with you." 

"I don't remember any secrets." 

"No? What about that night at Savin 
Rock? The night you told your mother 
you were going to stay with Sally?" 

"I'd forgotten that night, and I should 
think you'd want to forget it, too. Any¬ 
way, I confessed the next day and . . . I 
thought we were through shaking hands." 
"Liza!" 

"No, don't, Line" 

"Liza, l cant help loving you. I've 
always believed we belonged to each 
other and maybe I'm crazy but l can't 
help thinking you've come back to me." 

"No, no, please! You mustn't think 
that! It would only complicate things, 
and l want my fife to be simple and re¬ 
spectable and —” 

"Life is never simple and it's seldom 
respectable." 

"AH right. Line, we'll discuss life later. 
But first —” 

Tom hit the machine with his hand 
and it stopped dead. He rushed out of 
the room, up the stairs and into Liza’s 
room. But when he saw her lying curled 
up asleep in bed, the golden head 
pillowed on the smooth brown arm, the 
slim body defenseless under the covers, 
Tom felt ferocity depart from him. In 
its place sprang up a sudden, implacable 
determination. 

“Liza!" 

The sleeper stirred, then murmured, 
“You said you preferred them with 
leaves." 

“Liza, wake up! You’re dreaming! 
I want to talk to you." 

“Isn’t it awfully early? It feels aw¬ 
fully—" 

“Listen," Tom said, and reached for 
her bare shoulder: but quickly withdrew 
his hand. “Where were you going to get 
a hundred thousand dollars to buy me 
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business with Line Sloan?” he de¬ 


e drowsy voice said, “I was going to 
it out of my special account.” Then 
\t l blue eye opened. “How do you 

siv—?” 

11 tell you after you’ve answered my 
tion.” 

sat up slowly, and her hair fell in 
ight cascade around her shoulders, 
truth is I’m rich,” she said. “I 
it sounds crude. I hate to use such 
lgar, old-fashioned, four-letter word, 
don’t know how else to put it.” 
m used a four-letter word of his 
‘Well!” he said. 

■'za said, “One of my ancestors helped 
uy Manhattan Island from the 
ns. I think he furnished the beads.” 
sten,” Tom said, “I don’t care if 
ve got a million dollars—” 
r several millions?” 
everal!” he said, “My God, I’ve 
1 living with an heiress and didn’t 
it!” As he stared down at her, he 
that now even her hair had a higher 
l content. “Why didn't you tell me?” 

I was going to, on our honeymoon, 
n you said never to bother you about 
tey, so I didn’t. Then I thought it 
“lid be fun to wait till you wanted 
ething extravagant, like a farm or a 
it or—” 

don’t want a yacht! I’ve never 
ted a yacht!” 

lut I just thought it would be a nice 
to break the news to you. I mean I 
going to write a card explaining 
ything—” 

And tie it to the yacht?” 

Or the farm,” Liza said, 
t see. But instead, you decided to 
me a chunk of Line Sloan’s advertis- 
firm. Only you didn’t plan to write 
ard. It was going to be a secret be¬ 
en you and your old friend Line!” 
Tom, how did you find out?” 
told her. “See?” he said. “We live 
great big beautiful fantastic world, 
re you turn a switch and get truth 
n a machine! Then you twirl a dial, 
the whole works blows up in your 
lish face! You marry a wife and 
her and trust her and then you find 
s got secrets—” 

"om, I haven’t!” 

Oh, no? What about your deal with 
an?- And what about that night at 
in Rock? And what the hell is Savin 
:k anyway?” 

Stop swearing. It’s an amusement 


resort near New Haven. I went there 
once with Line during the course of a 
childish, all-night binge. I’ll admit he 
got ideas along about midnight, but it 
was just a clumsy college try, and I 
slapped him in the Tunnel of Love.” 

Tom groaned. “A tunnel-worker! 
And you want me to be like him.” 

“Tom,” she said, “I was wrong. But 
when Line hinted that he needed more 
capital and said he really did want a man 
for his movie department, and you said 
you wanted to work at something , I 
thought it was a wonderful chance for 
you. I don’t see why you won’t let me 
back you.” 

He said, “Because I don’t like being 
backed. In plain words, I don't like 
being bossed. I’ve always run my own 
show and I mean to go on running it as 
long as I can stagger. Besides, I don’t 
like Line Sloan. And I’ll tell you some¬ 
thing else. We’re not going to settle here. 
We’re leaving—right now!” 

“Leaving? But we’ve only just got 
here!” 

“I don’t give a damn. I’ve had enough. 
I’m going home. I—” 

“Darling, don’t be so violent. Come 
and kiss me, darling!” 

H E LOOKED at her sitting there in a 
nightgown that had no more re¬ 
straint than a fish net; and he was greatly 
tempted. But instinct told him that if he 
surrendered to her now, he’d be lost 
forever. 

“No,” he said. “Get up, Liza. We’re 
going back to California. Not because 
it’s a better place than Connecticut, but 
because my home and my job are there.” 
“What about me?” 

“You’re my wife. You go where I go, 
or you’re not my wife any more. Now 
come on, get up.” 

All at once her cheeks were flaming. 
“No, I won't! I won't have you bullying 
me! You big bully!” 

He said, “Liza!” and took a step to¬ 
ward her. But she gave a wild sob, 
flopped down and pulled the covers over 
her head. He moved blindly to the door. 
He tried to think of some adequate fare¬ 
well, but as so often happens in moments 
of human crisis, the neat and noble 
phrase eluded him. 

“I hope you’ll be very happy,” he said, 
and walked smack into the doorjamb as 
he blundered out of the room.... 

Shortly thereafter Tom Drake, carry¬ 
ing a hastily packed suitcase, departed 



“No, thanks, I don’t believe well need him. It’s quite an orderly crowd” 
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forever from the Fishers’ did colonial 
house. He was determined not to look 
back, because he knew he could see Liza’s 
window from the drive. 

So he looked back, and the window 
was empty. The great elms stood 
motionless in the fog. Nothing moved 
or waved to him, and he strode on down 
the drive. 


B UT something was waving on the 
mountain behind his house when he 
got back to California three mornings 
later. He'd wired his agent, Sam Ernst, 
that he was taking the Super Chief and 
please to have the house open, but he 
couldn’t see why there should be laundry 
on the clothesline on the slope. 

He paid the taxi driver and climbed 
sadly to the rear terrace to investigate. 
What he saw fluttering from the clothes¬ 
line was a slip, a pair of stockings, a pair 
of pink pants. 

There are times in a man's life when 
reason is suspended, when the heart leaps 
to conclusions with a joyous logic all 
its own. Tom Drake didn’t stop to 
wonder whether doors would be open; 
he knew they would be. He didn’t stop 
for anything. The one big bedroom was 
downstairs on the lower level and he 
made it in three long jumps. 

Liza was sitting up in bed, in a night¬ 
gown that had as much substance as a 
high fog. Her golden hair was beauti¬ 
fully arranged, her lips were carefully 
made up and so, judging by her tranquil 
air, was her mind. 

“Welcome home, darling,’’ she said. 
“Did you see my wash on the line?’’ 

He nodded, speechless. Then emotion 
gave way to a need for rational expla¬ 
nation. “Liza, how did you—?’’ 

“I flew.’’ 

“But all the planes were grounded by 
fog! I tried to—’’ 

“Only for a day, darling. I got here 
yesterday, and I called Sam, and he told 
me what train you were on. I thought 
at first I’d meet you at the station, but 
then I decided this would be nicer.’’ 

He stood at the foot of the bed, 


scarcely daring to move for fear it would 
all turn out to be a mirage. 

“Line Sloan put me on the plane. He 
insisted on driving me to the airport.” 

“All right. 1 give him my blessing.” 

“But just as I was going through the 
gate he tried to kiss me.” 

“I take it back.” 

“Darling, he did kiss me. And yoi 
know what? I slapped him.” 

“That,” Tom said, “is fine news. Very 
very fine news.” 

“Well,” Liza said, “are you going t( 
stand there talking all day?” 

“No,” Tom said. He took an experi 
mental, almost cautious step around th< 
end of the bed. 

“You don’t have to creep,” she said 

Then he was beside her, leaning ove 
her, reaching out for her in the big bc 4 
and holding her tightly in his arms. 

“Darling, wait. Don’t smother m t 
just yet. I’ve got one thing to say, jus 
one serious thing, so you won’t think yo 
married an utterly brainless woman. Th 
reason I wanted to go East was that I h 
a kind of—I suppose you’d call it a nest 
ing instinct. I’m going to have a baby 

“You’re what!” 

“Oh, I don’t mean I’m pregnant 
mean it’s time we started to have a farr 
ily, only I wasn't sure whether I wanle 
to bring up my young out here, or bac 
East where I was born. But when yo 
walked out on me, I knew I didn’t cai 
where we lived, as long as we were tc 
gether.” 

“Listen,” Tom said. “I love you.” 

“Then that’s all right,” she said, “an 
we don’t have to be serious any more 

“Yes, it’s all right now,” Tom sai< 
“But, Liza, what happened to us? 

“Why,” she said, “I just had a sligl 
case of Connecticut, that’s all. But I'i 
cured, darling.” 

“What cured you?” he asked; but I 
really didn’t care because he’d started tl 
smothering process and his lips we 
already on hers. But as he kissed he 
he thought he heard her murmur, “Tho 
awful bare elms!” 

The End 


“Now then, we’ve brought the pheasant to a charcoal broil, yes?” 
“Yes, sir.” 

“Very well, now we raise the temperature a brisk fifteen degrees, 
letting the meat juices seep into the succulent bird for just one brief 
second. Voila! Done! We wait no longer! We serve it instantly !” 


“Instantly, yes, sir.” 
“ Instantl y!” 
“Instantly.” 
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Jockey 


• I* HI * ‘ 


PORT 


Shorts 


IT’S A BRAND. ..IT’S A TRADE MARK... IT'S MADE BY 
Licensees for Canada. Moodies; 
for British Isles, Lyle & Scott; for Australia. Speedo 
Knitting Mill; for New Zealand, 

Lane-Walker-Rudkin; for Switzerland. Vollmoeller. 


Between you and your Jockey Sport Shorts there’s 
hidden protection — lhe smooth-fitiing, extra 
comforiable Jockey Short liner . A piece of 
woven cloth is only the heginning of a pair of sport 
shorls made the Jockey way. It takes 
knitted fabric, lhat hugs lhe hotly 
underneath, to give perfeci fit 
and security in any position. 

Jockeys have this exclusive 
feature—the popular Jockey 
Short liner —a garment within a 
garment. You'll admire their 
smart, Coopers-styled fabrics 
val-dyed and Sanforized. 

You'll find unexpected 
comfort in the inner-liner. 

Look for it! 
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DRPORATION 


SPEEDWAY WHAMMIES 


• tinued from page 6 


y They Gotta Tee Off 


Golf and tennis are required subjects 
along with Economics and English Lit at 
Hamilton College (enrollment 600) in up¬ 
state New York. Students spend three 
hours weekly mastering “carry-over” 
sports of the tennis-squash-handball va¬ 
riety which they can play after gradua¬ 
tion. The passing grade for golf majors 
is under 50 for nine holes. 

“Some of the students grumble over 
the compulsory sweating,” athletic di¬ 
rector Mox Weber says, “but the grum¬ 
blers usually come back to their five-year 
reunion and thank the coaches for teach¬ 
ing them how to putt and volley. The 
work must be worth-while, because grad¬ 
uates contribute $60,000 every year to 
finance the intramural programs.” 

Hamilton also supports eleven varsi¬ 
ties and six junior varsities, but has not 
granted an athletic scholarship in 136 
years. At the trustees’ annual business 
meeting last winter, somebody ques¬ 
tioned the item—“One team, $400.” Eye¬ 
brows lifted. The controller hastily 
explained: “That’s the only team we have 
which doesn’t come under the athletic 
department. We use it for snow plow¬ 
ing—it's a team of horses.” 


y Pennants vs. Profits 
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One by one, the old baseball fan 
—the six-per-centers—are dropping 
of baseball. The Dreyfuss heirs 
rendered in Pittsburgh last year 
were replaced by the wealthy I* 1 " 0 
Crosby syndicate. Only four six per 
franchises remain in the majors an 
four finished in the second divisio 
the American League last season: P 
delphia, Chicago, Washington, St. L 


y Flying Featherweights 
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Mrs. Grace Comiskey, president of the 
Chicago White Sox, phoned her sister, 
Mrs. Alice McMahon, a few minutes 
after brother-in-law Joe Barry resigned 
as the club’s traveling secretary in 1944. 

“Joe’s retiring,” Grace announced; 
“we want to make Frank the new secre¬ 
tary.” 

“That’s nice,” Alice replied, accepting 
for her husband, who was calling on beer 
clients. *Tli tell him when he gets home.” 

Relatively speaking, that’s how the Co- 
miskeys operate. In-laws come and in¬ 
laws go, and the Sox go on forever—in 
the second division. They haven’t won 
a pennant for 28 year's and disillusioned 
Chicago fans are beginning to suspect 
they never will win one under Comiskey 
auspices. 

A worried American League official 
explains why the Sox are perennial push¬ 
overs: “There are two ways to run a club. 
You can estimate expenses, budget ex¬ 
penditures accordingly and make a 
profit. That’s six per cent baseball. 
Or you can spend whatever is necessary 
to develop good players and count on 
greater fan interest and increased at¬ 
tendance to meet higher expenses. That’s 
pennant-winning baseball. The Comis- 
keys use the six per cent system.” 


Dick Birkett piloted B-29s during' 
war. Now he’s teaching San Fran 
youngsters how to build and fly rr 
planes weighing 57/1000 of an ounc 
Birkett makes the light model* 
stretching microfilm—a plastic de 
tive of incredible toughness and thir 
—over frames of balsa slivers. M 
film—no relation to tiny photogra 
negatives—is a liquid. 

When several drops are poured ii 
tub of water, the micro spreads and 1 
ens into a gossamer covering for a tl i 
foot model. 

Micros stay up more than half an 
(one minute was good time for old-: 
ioned balsa ships). Birkett’s micro 
sensitive to thermal drafts (hot air) 
he can keep the tissue-thin model 
indefinitely with body heat—simpl 
rubbing his hands together under 
wings. 

Micros don’t need the high-speed 
pulsion that powers heavier balsa i 
els. Seventy prop revolutions per mj 
keep them flying. Incidentally, 
57/1000 of an ounce figure doesn’ 
elude the motor—a rubber banc 
inches long. The band outweigh! 
fuselage, so Birkett’s micro scales 
more than one ounce in flight. 
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y Kramer’s Service Does It 
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Jack Kramer won 15 of 28 mat 
from Bobby Riggs at the start of 
pro tennis tour . . . then swept 30 o 
next 33. What happened to Riggs? D 
Pails, the former Australian Davis ' 
per who played doubles with Kn 
against Riggs and Pancho Segura 
plains: 

“Kramer’s fast service wore B< 
out. Jack always held his service ^ 
ease—rarely lost more than two p 
per game. Bobby had to work hai 
win his service—usually in a deuce g 
After a month, the overwork sa 
Riggs’ strength. He couldn’t cover c 
He was punchy—something lik 
fighter.” 

The End 


Beginning Nexl Week 
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THE BRAMBLE BUSH 


BY DAVID DUNCAN 


Mike Finney seemed like the perfect victim. He was in 
trouble with the law; he was traveling under an alias. And 
no one would miss him when he was killed—no one except 
the girl who had lured him into the trap. 


Read lhe opening chaplets of lhis gripping 
suspense slory in lhe June 121h COLLIER'S 


Collier's for June 5, 



















CONTINUING THE STORY OF 
A SINISTER CONSPIRACY 

Jie Story: 

Denis Nayland Smith, world-famous detective, in 
lew York at the request of the is trying to keep 

e secret of a terrifying new weapon from falling into 
hands of Fu Manchu, notorious archciiminal. The 
pon, a giant disintegrator, is not yet completed, but 
inventor, brilliant young Dr. Morris Craig, is 
rking on the design of the final element. 

Fu Manchu’s clever plans to obtain the secret begin 
take effect. Disguised as the celebrated Viennese 
ychiatrist, Professor Hoffmeyer, he gives treatment 
Mrs. Michael Frobisher, wife of Craig’s financial 
icker. Through hypnotic control over Mrs. Frobisher, 
reaches Craig’s beautiful secretary, Camille Na- 
1 .rre, and hypnotizes her too. He uses Camille to lure 
r. Craig away from the laboratory where the weapon 
under test and construction. 

In Craig’s absence, Fu Manchu and his henchmen 
ter the laboratory, rifle the safe and, after carefully 
specting the device, carry off a technician. J. J. Regan. 
But Fu Manchu’s raid is fruitless because Craig, on 
s way out with Camille, had slipped the plan of the 
issing element inside his shirt. Smith is relieved to 
nd it safe, but knows Fu Manchu still wants it and 
ill try to get it again. Regan seems to have vanished 
to thin air. 

On the following day, Craig and Camille, at Mr. Fro¬ 
ntier's invitation, go out to his country home, Falling 
waters, for the week end. Craig brings the unfinished 
fan with him, hoping to complete it before Monday. 
Frobisher has installed a complicated burglar alarm, 
is wife. Stella, has purchased a pack of ferocious dogs 
help guard the place. 

Unexpectedly, just before lunch, Nayland Smith ar¬ 
es from New York. 


S CAN tell you, broadly, what happened last 
night,*’ said Nayland Smith. “It was an at¬ 
tempt to steal the final plans assumed to be 
>cked in Craig’s safe.” 

“I guessed as much,” Michael Frobisher replied. 
Under drawn brows, he was studying the rest- 
;ss figure pacing to and fro in his study, fouling 
ne air with fumes from a brier pipe, which, ap- 
arently, Smith had neglected to clean since the day 
e bought it. 

“The safe was opened,” Smith said. 

“You’re sure of that?” 

“Quite!” Smith said, glancing aside at Frobisher. 
It was the work of an expert. Dr. Fu Manchu em- 
loys none but experts.” 

“Dr. Fu Manchu!” Frobisher exclaimed. ‘Then 
f wasn’t—” 

Smith pulled up in front of Frobisher, as he sat 
fjere behind his desk. 

“Well—go on. Whom did you suspect?” 
Frobisher twisted a half-smoked cigar between 
lis lips. 

“Come to think, I don’t know.” 

I “But you do know that when a project with such 
1 ast implications nears maturity, big interests be- 
ome involved. Agents of several governments are 
matching every move in your dangerous game. And 
here’s another agent who represents no govern¬ 
ment, but who acts for a powerful and well- 

irrrn r* i* 


who 

)rganized group.’ 

“Are you talking about Vickers?” Frobisher 
growled. 

“No. Absurd! This isn’t a commercial group, 
t’s an organization controlled by Dr. Fu Manchu. 
n all probability, Dr. Fu Manchu was in Craig’s 
office last night.” 

“But—” 

“The only other possibility is that the attempt 
•vas made by a Soviet spy. Have you reason to 
>uspect any member of your staff?” 

“I doubt that any Russian has access to the 
Dflice.” 

“Why a Russian?” Nayland Smith asked. “Men 
of influence and good standing in other countries 
have worked for Communism. It offers glittering 
prizes. Why not a citizen of the United States?” 
Frobisher watched him covertly. “True enough.” 
“Put me clear on one point. Because a false 
move now might be fatal. You have employed no 
private investigator?” 

“No, sir. Don’t trust my affairs to strangers.” 
“Where are Craig's original plans?” 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. C. BEALL 
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Give her something she can use, and she’ll thank you for years. A 
Roaster-Oven, for instance. It’s pure cooking magic, portable and compact. 
Cooks everything, plugs in anywhere. Or an Automatic Pop Up Toaster in 
a graceful new design that lends glamour to finest table settings. Or a 
streamlined, “light as a feather ’ 1 Adjust-O-Matic Iron that makes ironing 
infinitely easier. See these welcome gift suggestions, and many other mem¬ 
bers of this famous appliance family at your Westinghouse retailer’s, now. 
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EVERY HOUSE NEEDS 


Westinghouse 

o4 / ta££/is 30 m/luo/v £>kctiu>y6nnc' ‘/tyflumcet 


4 Tone In Ted Molone — Every Morning, Mondoy through Frldoy — ABC Network ( 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION * • • PUNTS IN 25 CITIES • OFFICES EVERTWHERE • • * APPLIANCE DIVISION * MANSFIELO • OHIO 


Michael Frobisher glanced up uneas¬ 
ily. ‘in my city bank.” 

In this, Michael Frobisher was slightly 
misinformed. His wife, presenting an 
order typed on Huston Electric note pa¬ 
per and apparently signed by her hus¬ 
band, had withdrawn the plans two days 
before, on her way from an appointment 
with Professor HofTmeyer. 

“Complete blueprints—where?” 

“Right here in the house.” 

“Were they in the safe that was opened 
the other night?” 

“No, sir. They were not.” 

“Whoever inspected the plant in the 
laboratory would be a trained observer. 
Would it, in your opinion, be possible to 
reconstruct the equipment after such an 
examination?” 

Michael Frobisher frowned darkly. 

“Pm not a physicist,” he answered. 
“Pin not even an engineer. Pm a man of 
business. But in my opinion, no—it 
wouldn’t. He would have had to disman¬ 
tle it. Craig and Shaw report it hadn’t 
been touched. Besides, without the trans- 
muter, that plant is dangerous to fool 
with.” 

Nayland Smith crossed and stared out 
at the woods beyond the window. 

“I understand that this instrument, 
whatever it may be, is already under con¬ 
struction. Craig will probably complete 
his work today. Mr. Frobisher”—he 
turned—“your property is lonely.” 

Frobisher’s uneasiness grew. He stood 
up. “You think 1 shouldn’t have had 
Craig out here with that work?” 

“I think,” said Smith, “that while it 
would be fairly easy to protect the Hus¬ 
ton laboratory now that we know what 
we’re up against, this house surrounded 
by sixty acres, largely woodland, is an¬ 
other thing. By tonight, there will be in¬ 
flammable material here. Do you realize 
that if Fu Manchu—or the Kremlin— 
first sets up a full-scale Craig plant, Fu 
Manchu—or the Kremlin—will be mas¬ 
ter of the world?” 

“You’re sure, dead sure, that they’re 
both out to get it?” Frobisher asked. 

“I have said so. One of the two has a 
flying start. I want to see your radar 
alarm system and I want to inspect your 
armory. Pm returning to New York. 
Two inquiries should have given results. 
One, leading to the hide-out of Dr. Fu 
Manchu, the other to the Soviet agent.” 


to have begun after you consulted 
fessor HofTmeyer about your nervej 

“Yes, dear, it did. You see, 1 had 
so worried about Mike. 1 thought h> 
working too hard. Dr. Pardoc, whi 
neighbor of ours, suggested that 1 
suit the professor.” 

“And your nerves improved?” 

“Enormously. 1 began to sleep z 
But these queer lapses came on. 
him. He reassured me. Pm not at a 
tain, dear, that we have discovered 
thing after all. Your lapses began b 
you had ever seen him.” 

“Yes.” Camille was thinking 
“The trouble doesn’t seem to be wii 
professor’s treatment, after all. 
apart from which, I have no ide; 
ever consulted him at all.” 

“No, dear—I quite understand.” 
squeezed her hand sympathetically. 

Suddenly, a tremendous storm of 
ing swept in upon the peace of F 
Waters, a hurricane of sound. 

“Whatever is it?” Camille whisf 


r 


C AMILLE and Stella Frobisher came 
in from the garden. “You know,” 
Stella was saying, “I believe we have dis¬ 
covered something.” 

“All we seem to have discovered,” Ca¬ 
mille replied, “is that there are strange 
gaps in your memory, and strange gaps 
in mine. The trouble in vour case seems 


A S IF in answer to her question, 
u entered through open French 
dows. He had changed his topcoa 
cerise scarf and his slate-gray hat 
plaid suit. He grinned happily at Ca 
“ ’Morning, lady.” 

“Good morning, Sam. I didn’t < 
to see you.” 

“Pleasant surprise, eh? Same 
me.” The barking continued; it bej 
a tornado. “There’s a guy outsid 
he’s brought some dogs.” 

“Oh!” Stella’s face lighted up. 1 
we shall be safe! How splendid, 
they sent all the dogs?” 

“Sounds to me like they sent al 
had.” 

“And a kennelman?” 

Stella hadn’t the slightest idea 
Sam was, but she accepted his str 
presence without hesitation. 

“Sure. He’s a busy guy, too.” 

“I must go and see them at once!’ 
put her arm around Camille. “Do 
with me, dear!” 

Camille smiled at Sam. “I’d lov 
“The guy is down there by the bal 
wire entanglements.” Sam stood i 
window, pointing. “You can’t mist 
He's right beside a truckload of dod 
Camille and Stella hurried out,] 
almost dancing with excitement. 

Their voices were still audible 
above the barrage of barking, when 
land Smith and Michael Frobisher! 
into the library. 

“You have a fair assortment of 
ing guns and an automatic or I 
Smith was saying. “But you’re lc| 
ammunition.” 

“Do you expect a siege?” 
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Time to think of Father. . . 


TO DAD with love—the watch he’s always wanted 
and, somehow, never got around to buy. 

For—always—his first thought has been for us, 

and—always—all the giving has been his, 

the giving of his time, his hopes, his energies, his care. 

Now may our gift remind him that we know 

it’s time for all of us to think of him. 


FOR A GIFT to cherish—none is more perfect than a watch. 

Your jeweler has a wide choice to show you, 

achievements of the skill of free craftsmen 

of America and Switzerland—oldest democracies 

on two continents. And, no matter what the make 

of your watch, it can be repaired economically and promptly, 

thanks to the efficiency of the modern jeweler. 


For the gifts you’ll give with pr ide—let your jeweler be your guide 
The WATCHMAKERS OF SWITZERLAND 
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KAYWOODIE 

Churchwarden 
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The Churchwarden Kay- 
woodie pipe, being nearly 
12 inches long, is the cool¬ 
est smoke of all. Add one 
to your collection to enjoy 
at leisure in the evening. 
All KAYWOODIE PIPES 
are made from the burl 
part of imported briar, the 
grain being sturdy and 
interwoven, affording 
beauty and long service. 
Other Kaywoodies are 
$3.50 to $25. Kaywoodie 
Company, New York and 
London. Quality pipes 
since 1851 . Booklet on re¬ 
quest. 630 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. 20. 


Selecl q Kaywoodie for 
far Falher'i Day 
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Identify 

by 

Clover- 

leaf 


Na. 95 
KAYWOODIE 
Super-Grain $5 
Same pre-war quality and price 


“Not exactly. Just developments.” 
Nayland Smith crossed to the glazed 
cabinet and stood before it, pulling at 
the lobe of his ear. Then he tilted his 
head sideways, listening. 

“Dogs,” he said. “Why all the dogs?* 1 
Frobisher looked almost apologetic. 
“It's Mrs. F.'s idea. 1 try to keep all 
this business from her, but she seems to 
have found out about it. She ordered a 
pack of these German police dogs from 
someplace. She’s had men at work for a 
week fixing barbed wire. Falling Waters 
is a prison camp!” 

,‘*Not a bad idea. I have known dogs 
to succeed where men and machines 
failed. But, tell me"—he pointed to the 
cabinet—“how docs this thing work?” 

“Well—it's simple enough in princi¬ 
ple. How it works 1 don't know. Ground 
plan of the property. Anyone moving 
around, when it’s connected up, marks 
his trail on the scoreboard.” 

“1 see.” 

“I’m having Craig overhaul it, when he 
has time. If you'll step into my study 
again for just a minute, I’ll get the chart 
of the layout, which makes it clearer. 1 ’ 

Nayland Smith glanced at his watch. 
“1 can give you just ten minutes,” he 
said, and returned to Frobisher's study. 

P ^ROBISHER sat down at the desk and 
1 unlocked a drawer. He took’ out a 
chart in a folder, a chart which indicated 
points of contact surrounding the house 
as w'ell as free zones. He pressed a bell 
button and waited, glancing about him. 
Stein came in and Frobisher turned. 
“Take this to Sir Denis in the study. 
Tell him I'll be along in two minutes.” 
Stein nodded and went out. 

Frobisher dialed a number, and pres¬ 
ently: 

“Yes—Frobisher,” he said nervously. 
“Sir Denis Nayland Smith is here . . . 
They're onto us . . . Looks like all that 
money has been poured down the sewers 
. . . Huston Electric hasn’t a chance . . .” 

He became silent, listening intently to 
someone on the other end of the line. 
His eyes kept darting right and left. 

“Got ‘em all here, back of the drawer 
in this desk,” he said evidently in reply 
to a question. . . . “That's not so easy. . . . 
Yes, EH have it in my hands by tonight, 
but . . He drew an envelope from a 
rack and picked up a pencil. “It may not 
be possible,” he said, writing rapidly. 
“Remember that. . . . Smith is only one 
danger—” He broke olf. “Have to hang 
up. Call you later.” 

Stein, standing in the arched opening, 
was urgently pointing in the direction of 
the study. Frobisher nodded irritably 
and passed him to rejoin Smith. 

And, as Stein in turn retired, Sam 
srepped out from behind that Spanish 
screen which formed so artistic a back¬ 
ground for the big walnut desk. 

Without waste of time, he opened the 
drawer which Frobisher had just closed. 

Chewing industriously, he studied the 
scribbled lines. Apparently they con¬ 
veyed little or nothing to him. for he was 
about to replace the envelope, and no 
doubt to explore further, when a dull, 
heavy voice spoke right behind him. 

“Put up your hands. 1 have been 
watching you” 

Stein had re-entered quite silently, and 
now had Sam covered by an automatic. 

Sam dropped the envelope and slowly 
raised his hands. 

“Happen to have a postage stamp? 
That’s what 1 was looking for." 

Stein’s reply was to step closer and run 
his hands expertly over Sam’s person. 
Having relieved him of a heavy revolver 
and a flash lamp, he raised his voice to a 
shout: “Mr. Frobisher! Dr. Craig!” 
“Listen. Wait a minute—” 

Frobisher and Smith ran in. Frobish¬ 
er’s florid coloring seemed to vanish. 
“What’s this, Stein? What goes on?*’ 
“This man searches your desk, Mr. 
Frobisher. 1 catch him doing it.” 

As he spoke, he glanced down at the 


envelope which Sam had dropped. A 
look of consternation crossed Frobish¬ 
er's face. He stooped, snatched it up and 
slipped it into his pocket. There was 
thunder in his voice: “1 thought sol 1 
thought so right along!” 

“Suppose,” said Smith, “we get the 
facts.” 

“The facts arc plain! This man** he 
pointed a quivering finger at Sam — 
“was going through my private papers! 
You took this gun oil him?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What’s he doing armed in my 
house?” Frobisher roared. “Part of the 
mystery is solved, anyway—” 

Morris Craig, in shirt sleeves, and 
carrying his reading glasses came in from 
the hall. 

“Did I hear someone bawling my 
name?” He pulled up, considered the 
group, then stared from face to face. 
“What the devil’s all this?” 

Michael Frobisher turned angrily in 
his direction. 

“It’s what I suspected, Craig. I told 
you I didn't like .the looks of him. There 
stands the man who broke into the Hus¬ 
ton ortice last night! There stands the 
man who broke into this house last week. 
Caught red-handed!” 

Sam had dropped his hands, and now. 
ignoring Stein, he faced his accuser. 

“Listen! Wait a minute! 1 needed 
a postage stamp. Any harm needing a 
postage stamp? 1 just pull a drawer open, 
just kind of casual, and look into the first 
thing 1 see there—” 

Craig brushed his forelock back and 
stared very hard. “But, I say, Sam—seri¬ 
ously—can you explain this?” 

“Sure. 1 cun explaining it!” 

Michael Frobisher turned to Smith. 
“As 1 understand it you represent law' 
and order in this house. Will you arrange 
for that man’s arrest?” 

His accusing, linger pointed at Sam. 

Craig broke in, “1 may have missed 
something. But this seems to me—*’ 

“It’s just plain silly,” said Sam. “Peo¬ 
ple getting so het up.” 

Just then. Camille and Mrs. Frobisher 
ran in. They halted, thunderstruck. 

“Whatever is going on?” Stella de¬ 
manded, 

“Sam!” Camille whispered. Crossing 
to his side, she laid her hand on his shoul¬ 
der. “What has happened?” 

Sain stopped chewing, and patted the 
encouraging hand. His upraised specta¬ 
cles were eloquent. “I'm in trouble.” 

“You are!" Frobisher assured him. 
“Sir Denis! This is either a common 
thief or a foreign spy. In either case. I 
want him jailed,” 

Nayland Smith, glancing from Sam to 
Frobisher, snapped his lingers irritably. 

“It is absurd,” said Camille quietly. 

“Listen!” Sam patted her hand again 
and turned to Smith. “I’m sorry. I took 
chances. The pot’s on the boil, and 1 
thought maybe Mr. Frobisher, even right 
now, might be thinking more about Hus¬ 
ton Electric than about bigger things. I 
guess 1 was wrong. But f acted for the 
best.” 

Frobisher made a choking sound. 

'‘You see. Mr. Frobisher,’’ said Nay¬ 
land Smith, “whatever their faults, your 
police department is very thorough. 
James Sampson, an operative of the 
F.B.I., whom you know as Sam. was 
placed in the Huston research laboratory 
by his chief, Raymond Harkness, a long 
time before I was called in. I regret that 
this has occurred. But he is working en¬ 
tirely in your interests. . . 

P ROM 1SE of the morning had not been 
fulfilleu. Spring shrank before re¬ 
turning winter; clouds drew a dull curtain 
over the happy landscape, blotting out 
bright skies. And with the arrival of 
Professor HofTmeyer, a spiritual chill 
touched two at least of the company. 

Camille experienced a wave of some¬ 
thing approaching terror when the 
stooped figure appeared. His old-fash- 
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Jusl pul Iwo drops of genlle, soothing Mur 
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UNDERWEAR AND HOSIE 
for M«n and Boy# 


Ask for OTIS to make sure of com¬ 
fort, fine finish, long wear. Sleeveless 
and short sleeve shirts—mid • thigh 
shorts or briefs, and ocher styles. HADE Ml 
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OTIS UNDERWEAR, 57 Worth St., New York 13, 
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morning coat, his tinted glasses 
lack gloves, the ebony stick, rang a 
note of alarm within her mind. But 
oment he spoke, her terror left her. 

this,’' said the professor, in his 
ral accent, “is the little patient who 
:s to see me not—ha?” 

^mille felt helpless. She could think 
>thing to say, for she didn't know if 
tad ever seen him before. 

Jever mind. Some other time. I shall 
you no account.” 
chael Frobisher hated the man on 
His nerves had remained badly on 
since the incident with Sam. He 
the professor a grip with his power- 
ngers calculated to hurt. 

\ch! Not so hard! Not so hard! 
je”—Hoffmeyer raised gloved hands 
ynd these”—touching the dark 
es—“are proofs that in war men be- 
i beasts. I ask you to remember that 
were torn from fingers, and eyes ex- 
i to white heat, in some of those 
concentration camps. These things, 
Frobisher, could be again. . . . While 
lay, let us be gentle.” 

He other guests. Dr. and Mrs. Pardoe, 
the group for luncheon. But the 
Hwas not an unqualified success. A 
ow overhung the feast, 
ofessor Hoffmeyer addressed much 
s conversation to Craig; and Mrs. 
oe hung on his every word, 
ou are that Morris Craig,” he said, 
g luncheon, “who reads a paper 
[eutrons, at Oxford, two years ago— 


“The same. Professor. Amazing mem¬ 
ory. Rather stupid paper. Learned bet¬ 
ter since.” 

“Modesty is a poor cloak for a man of 
genius to wear. Discard it, Dr. Craig. 
It would make me very happy to believe 
that your work will be for the good of 
humanity. This world of ours is spin¬ 
ning to disaster. We are a ship which 
nears the rocks, with fools at the prow 
and fanatics at the helm.” 

“But is there no way to prevent such a 
disaster?” Mrs. Pardoe asked, in a voice 
which seemed to come from a con¬ 
demned cell. 

“Certainly. There could be a commit¬ 
tee of men of high intelligence. To serve 
this committee would be a group of the 
first scientific brains in the world—such 
as that of Dr. Craig.” For some rea¬ 
son, Camille shuddered at those words. 
“These would have power to enforce 
their decisions. If some political ma¬ 
niac threatens to use violence, he will be 
warned. If he neglects this warning—” 

Professor Hoffmeyer helped himself 
to more fried oysters offered by Stein. 

“You believe, then, there’ll be another 
war?” grumbled Frobisher. 

“How, otherwise, shall enslavement to 
Communism be avoided—ha?” 

“Unless I misunderstood you,” Dr. 
Pardoe interjected, “your concept of good 
government approaches very closely to 
that of an intelligent Communist.” 

“An intelligent Communist is an im¬ 
possibility. We have only to separate the 
rogues from the fools. Yes, Mr. Fro- 



There’s a Trick to It 

BY JOHN MULHOLLAND 

In a restaurant, the magician takes a paper-wrapped cube of 
sugar from the bowl and asks someone else at the table also to take 
one lump. The magician puts his sugar on the table in front of him 
and asks the other person to do the same. The magician states that 
he believes he can unwrap his sugar in less than an eighth of the 
time it will take the other person. He then asks the other fellow to 
say, "Go," when he is ready. The instant the signal is given, the 
magician slams his fist on the sugar and raises his hand. There, on 
the table, are the flattened paper and the unwrapped sugar. This 
usually happens before the other contestant even has time to pick 
up his sugar. 

This is another one of those feats which require the magician to 
do something in advance. Secretly, either beforehand, or under 
the table, he unwraps a lump of sugar. This is done very carefully 
in order not to tear the paper. Once the sugar is out, the paper is 
folded back as it was before. Press with the thumbnail at the fold 
at the bottom of each end to make the paper look as if it had not 
been tampered with. This empty paper is put back into the bowl in 
a place where the magician easily can remember. The unwrapped 
sugar is put on his lap. At the point in the contest where the "lump" 
of sugar is placed in front of the magician, he drops his hand into 
his lap and picks up the sugar and holds it as he closes his fingers 
into a fist. When he strikes the paper on the table it, of course, is 
flattened. The instant his hand hits the table, he opens his fist 
enough to drop the lump of sugar. The effect to anyone watching 
is that the paper has been knocked off the sugar. 
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“The other driver was so nice—instead of losing his temper, 
he just said he’d let his lawyer handle the whole thing” 


bisher, there is danger of another war— 
from the same quarter as before. Those 
subhumans of the German general staff 
who escaped justice. Those fellows with 
the traditions of the stockyard and the 
mentalities of adding machines. Those 
ghouls in uniform smell blood again. 
The Kremlin is feeding them meat.” 

“You mean,” Camille asked softly, 
“that the Soviet government is employ¬ 
ing former German officers to prepare 
another war?” 

“But, of course. You are of France, 
and France has a long memory. Very 
well. Let France remember. If it shall 
come, another war, those ignorant buf¬ 
foons will destroy all, including them¬ 
selves. This would not matter much if 
selected communities could be immu¬ 
nized. For almost complete destruction 
of human life on the planet is now a 
scientific possibility. It is also desirable. 
But indiscriminate slaughter—no. The 
new race must start better equipped 
than Noah.” 

When, luncheon over, the professor 
refused coffee and prepared to take his 
leave, there was no one present upon 
whom, in one way or another, he had 
failed to impress his singular personality. 
Stella Frobisher flutteringly begged a 
brief consultation before he left, and was 
granted one. Mrs. Pardoe made an ap¬ 
pointment for the following Friday. 

“There is nothing the matter with 
you,” Professor Hoffmeyer told her, 
“which your husband cannot cure. But 
come if you so want.” 

A car, in charge of a saturnine chauf¬ 
feur who had declined to lunch in the 
kitchen, declined a drink and spent his 
leisure wandering about the property, 
awaited him. As the professor was 
driven away, drops of rain began to 
patter on the terrace. 


“That's very sweet of you, Sam! II 
a dreadful shock when you were d\i\ 
ered today.” 

“Sure. Shock to me! Ham perfij 
ance. Must try to make up for it.” 

“Sam—you don’t mind if I still | 
you Sam?” 

“Love it. Sounds better your way I 

“Now I know what you are realhj 
ing here. I can talk to you openly. 
Craig thinks, and so does Sir Denis, j 
we haven't only to deal with this dre; 
Fu Manchu.” She paused for a moil 
after speaking the name. “That the f 
a Soviet agent watching us, too. \\ 
you any ideas about him?” 

Sam nodded. He had given up c^ 
ing and abandoned his spectacles. 

“Working on it right now—and I 
we're getting someplace.” 

“Oh! I’m so glad.” 

“Sure. 1 got a nose for foreign ag^ 
Smell ’em a mile off.” 

“Really?” 

“Sure.” He grinned happily, and 
off along the corridor. 


N IGHT crept unnoticed upon Falling 
Waters. Rain descended steadily; a 
slight, easterly wind stole eerily through 
the trees. Stella asked Dr. and Mrs. Par- 
doe to remain for dinner. But Mrs. Par- 
doe, already enveloped in a cloak like a 
velvet pall, reminded her husband that 
a patient was expected at eight thirty. 
Stella saw them off. 

“Oh, I’m so nervous. It’s getting so 
dark. I shan't feel really safe*until every¬ 
thing is bolted and barred. . . .” 

Coming out of her room later, having 
changed to a simple dinner frock. Ca¬ 
mille almost ran into Sam in the cor¬ 
ridor. 

“Gee, Miss Navarre! You look like 
something wonderful!” 


W HEN Camille came down, 
found Michael Frobisher b 
bolting and barring the French wine 
“Mrs. F.’s got the jumps tonight 
explained. “I have to fix all the cat 
myself, to reassure her.” He gave 
miJle an admiring smile. “Hope a 
day’s hokum and the alarm back a 
office haven’t upset you.” 

“It's kind of you, Mr. Frobn 
Naturally 1 am disturbed about it b 
the same I am most happy to be h i 
“Good girl. Craig has finished hi: 
and the new diagram and notes are i H 
safe. That's where they stay. The 
the property of Huston Electric, an *4 
property of nobody else!'’ 

As Frobisher went out, Morris F 
came downstairs, slim and boyish i- 
tuxedo. Without a word, he tool 


mille in his arms. 

“Darling! I thought we were 
going to be alone again!” He kissec I 
gently but passionately. 

“Are you sure, Morris?” she 
pered. 

“Sure? Sure of what?” 

“Sure that you really meant al! o 
said last night?” 

His lips answered her with a kis< 

“Camille! I only wish—” 

“Yes?” 

“Camille—” He lingered ovei,hc 
name. “I wish you weren't going t< t- 
here tonight—” 

“What? Whatever do you mean? 

She leaned back from him. Heip 
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I y seemed to become a darker 
f blue. 

;an that at last it has dawned on 
t I have done something which 
>set the world again—that other 
know about it—that almost any- 
iay happen.” 

Morris—surely nothing can hap- 
€?'* 

’t it? Why is old Frobisher in 
panic? Why all the dogs and the 
alarms? The devil of it is, we 
low our enemies. There might be 
ian spy hiding out there in the 
iry. There might be a British 
not that that would bother me— 
iere in this very house.” 

” said Camille quietly. i4 I sup- 
sre might be.” 

>ve all,” Craig went on, pres- 
there’s this really frightful men- 
r. Fu Manchu. Smith is more 
of him than of all the others 
nto a bundle.” 

im I. . . . Listen for a moment, 
i is. Sometimes, I think I have seen 
in a dream. Oh, it sounds ridicu- 
and I can’t quite explain what I 
! But I have a vague impression of 
, gaunt figure in a yellow' robe, with 
lerful hands, long fingernails, and” 
paused—“most dreadful eyes. 

1 thing today brought the impression 
to my mind—just as Professor 
jneyer came in.” 

> .ig gently stroked her hair. “Don’t 
umpy again, darling. I gather that in 
your fey moods you wandered the 
*ays and byways of Manhattan last 
l instead of keeping your date with 
rofessor. Certainly the old lad is a 
r alarming personality—although 
rars no resemblance to your yellow- 
1 mandarin.” 

> didn’t mean that the professor re- 
led me of the man I had dreamed 
it. It was—something different.” 
l/hatever it was, forget it.” He held 
ery close; he whispered in her ear, 
nille! The moment we get back to 
I York, will you marry me?” 
t Camille shrank away. The dark 
^looked startled, 
ou—know so little about me.” 
know enough to know I love you.” 
should be very, very happy for us 
) on—as we are. But, marriage—” 
/hat’s wrong wdth marriage?” 


Camille turned aside. Craig put his 
hands, hesitantly, on her shoulders, and 
turned her about. He looked steadily 
into her eyes. 

“Camille—you’re not trying to tell me 
that you’re married already?” 

A door banged upstairs. Stella’s voice 
was heard. 

“And do make quite sure, Stein—quite 
sure—that there isn’t a window open.” 
She appeared on the stairs. “Even with 
everything locked, and the dogs loose, I 
know I shall never sleep a wink.” She 
saw' Camille, below. “Shall you, dear?” 

“I’m not at all sure that I shall,” Ca¬ 
mille smiled. “Except that I can see no 
reason why anything should happen to¬ 
night more than any other.” 

“I must really get Stein to draw those 
curtains,” Stella declared. “I keep on 
imagining eyes looking in out of the 
darkness. And now, for goodness’ sake, 
let’s all have a drink.” 

S TEIN had wheeled in trays of refresh¬ 
ments some time earlier, but he had 
been called away by Mrs. Frobisher to 
bolt a trap leading to a loft over the 
house. 

Mfchael Frobisher joined them. 

“If you take my advice, my dear,” he 
said to Stella, “you and Miss Navarre 
will have a good stiff one each after din¬ 
ner, and turn in early. Think no more 
about it. Agree with me, Craig?” 

Morris Craig stopped looking at Ca¬ 
mille long enough to reply: 

“Quite. But, if I may say so, somebody 
should more or less hang about to keep 
an eye on this thing.” He indicated the 
cabinet above the bookcase. “I have 
looked over the works and pass same as 
okay. By the way, Mrs. Frobisher, will 
the wolf pack be at large, tonight?” 

“Of course!” Stella assured him. “I 
have given explicit instructions to the 
man. Such a gentle character.” 

“I was wondering,” Craig went on, “if 
the dogs mightn’t set the gadget going?” 

“Oh, I don’t think so. They have a 
track of their own around the place.” 
“Yes. I have observed that.” 

“If you remember the layout I showed 
you,” said Frobisher, “and showed Nay- 
land Smith, too—there are three gates 
which would register here”—he crossed 
and rested a finger on the plan—“if they 
were opened. Whoever opened one 
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Easy to fix ...serves six 


SCALLOPED POTATOES 


MELT 3 tbsp. cooking fat * Stir in 
3 tbsp. flour. Add salt and pepper • 
ADD 1 small minced onion, 1 tbsp. 
minced parsley, 2 cups milk • Stir 
smooth and cook till thickened • 


SLICE thin four large boiled pota¬ 
toes to layer in casserole; top with 
SPAM slices • Pour on sauce, sprin¬ 
kle with buttered bread crumbs • 
BAKE at 375°—30 minutes. Serves 6. 




•AKI A SPAM! Score, stud with cloves. 
Rub with sauce: 34 cup brown sugar, ^2 
tsp. vinegar, 1 tsp. prepared mustard, 1 
tsp. water. Bake 20 min. at 400°; baste. 


SPAM DINNER. Ten minutes to fry SPAM 
and cook limas while potatoes bake. A 
bright idea for lunch or family dinner— 
everybody likes SPAM’s pure pork flavor. 



SPAM STRETCHER —fill a greased casserole 
with your favorite scalloped corn recipe, 
insert pin wheel of SPAM slices; 350° oven 
30 min. SPAM makes it luscious. 
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Hormel A Co Avitio, Minnototo 
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would have Mrs. F’s dogs on him, I guess. 
But the dogs can’t reach the house.” 

“Most blessed dispensation,” Craig 
murmured to him. “Although I confess 
the brutes are rather a comfort, with Dr. 
Fu Manchu and a set of thugs plus the 
Soviet agent assisted by sundry com¬ 
rades lined up outside.” 

Frobisher took Craig’s arm, and 
growled in his ear: 

“We'll split up into watches when the 
women turn in As you say, somebody 
ought to be on the lookout right along 
tonight. Stein can stand watch until 
twelve. Then I’ll take over—” 

“No,” said Craig firmly, and caught 
Camille’s glance. “I am a party to this dis¬ 
order, and I’m going to do my bit. After 
all. I’m accustomed to late hours . . .” 


made. And, as Huan Tsung watched, 
a flash the long, narrow eyes becai 
emerald bright. 

“Use the Russian party as a diversic 
No contact must be made. Koenig f 
acquainted himself with the zones cc 
trolled by the alarm system, and M’gov 
is already placed and fully instruct! 
Mrs. Frobisher has her instructions, all 
Use all your resources. This is an errn 
gency. At any moment, now, Nayla 
Smith will have the evidence he is set 
ing. Win or lose, I must leave New Yo 
before daybreak. Proceed . . .” 
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leather armchair. The darkened 
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brary seemed almost uncannily sile ^ 
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Rain had ceased, but dimly he could hr 


, , . ■ i nine, t 

water dripping on the terrace outside. 


T WO bored police officers smoked and 
played rummy in Morris Craig’s of¬ 
fice on top of the Huston Building. And 
behind the steel door, in an atmosphere 
vibrant with repressed energy, Martin 
Shaw worked calmly and skillfully to 
complete the tran§muter. But the two 
policemen went on playing rummy. 

In Chinatown, Mai Cha had just ceased 
to sing in an apartment near the shop' of 
Huan Tsung. Lao Tai had put his last 
message in the little cupboard. Upstairs, 
Huan Tsung reclined against cushions, 
his eyes closed. The head of Dr. Fu Man¬ 
chu looked out from the crystal. 

“To destroy the plant alone is useless, 
Huan Tsung,” came in coldly sibilant 
words. “I have dealt with this. Other¬ 
wise, I should not 


two card players in his office were jerk iar 
violently out of their complacent boi 

£ ctdar" 1 


dom. 

Three muffled crashes in the laboi 
tory brought them swiftly to their fe 1 
There came a loud cry—a cry of terrr'' 
Another crash. The steel door bu: 


open, and Martin Shaw, white as a de 


man, tottered down the steps! 


They ran to him. He collapsed on t 


| to dev* 


t 


dropped 


li 


jened 2 


:usti 




i frame 


trustenc 


sofa, feebly waving them away. A sen 
of rending, tearing sounds was follow I 
by a cloud of dust which came pouri/ 5 
out of the laboratory in gray waves. i * n nt : r 
“Close the door!” 

One of the men raced up and manag 
to close the door. He came down aga. 


have ventured a 
personal visit to 
the laboratory. I 
sprayed the essen¬ 
tial elements with 
FSOS. The action 
is deferred. No— 
it is necessary also 
to destroy the in¬ 
ventor—or else 
to transfer him 

to some different kind of employment.” 

“This may be difficult,” murmured 
Huan Tsung. “Time is the enemy of 
human perfection, Excellency.” 

“We shall see. Craig's original draw¬ 
ings were obtained for me by Mrs. Fro¬ 
bisher. Only two blueprints of the 
transmuter exist. One is in the hands of 
the chief technician, who is working from 
it. The other is with a complete set in 
possession of Michael Frobisher. Draw¬ 
ings of the valves alone remain to be ac¬ 
counted for.” 

“But Excellency informs me that they, 
too, are finished.” 

“They are finished. Give me the 
latest reports. I will, then, give you final 
instructions.” 

“I shall summarize. Excellency’s per¬ 
sonal possessions have been removed 
from the Woolton Building as ordered. 
They are already shipped. Raymond 
Harkness has posted federal agents at all 
points covering Falling Waters except 
one: The path through the woods from 
the highway remains open. Lao Tai will 
proceed to this point at the time selected. 
But the dogs—” 

“I have provided for the dogs. Con¬ 
tinue.” 

“Provision noted. It is believed but 
not confirmed that the Kremlin, recog¬ 
nizing the actual plant no longer to be 
available, hopes to obtain the set of blue¬ 
prints and the final drawings from Fall¬ 
ing Waters before it is too late.” 

“Upon what does this ‘belief’ rest?” 

“Upon the fact, Excellency, that Soko¬ 
lov has ordered his car for ten o’clock 
tonight—and is taking a bodyguard.” 

So long a silence followed that Huan 
Tsung raised his wrinkled lids and looked 
at the crystal. 

The eyes of Dr. Fu Manchu were 
filmed over. The brilliant brain encased 
in that high, massive skull was concen¬ 
trated on a problem. When the film 
cleared, a decision would have been 
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—Dorothy B. Griswold 
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suffocating, fighting for breath. A era 1^! 
louder than any before shook the oflkf* 
“What is it?” gasped the choking ma| 

“Is there going to be an explosion? F 1 
God's sake”—he clutched his throat r 
“what's happening?” 1 ; c 

“Disintegration,” muttered Sha 1 
wildly. “Disintegration. The plant 1 
crumbling to powder.” T * 

Pandemonium reigned in the HustcP™ 
Building. But not a sound disturbed 
silence of Falling Waters; a silence I 
which many mysteries lay hidden. Y j 
it was at least conducive to thought. I - 
And Morris Craig had many things K 
think about. And he would have mo] 
before the night ended. 


I N THE first place, he couldn’t und< 
st 


stand why Michael Frobisher had i 
sisted on sfanding the twelve to fo 
watch. At four, Sam was taking ov< 
Sam had backed him up in this arrang 
ment. Craig had had one or two thin 
to say, privately, to Sam, concerning tl ! 
deception practiced on hinv, and w'ou 
have others to mention to Naylai 
Smith, when he saw Smith again. B 
Sam, personally, was a good egg. 

So Morris Craig mused, in the sile 
library. 

What was that? 

He stood up, and remained standin 
motionless, intent. 

He had heard, or thought he hi 
heard, the sound of a hollow cough. 

He experienced that impression, cor 
mon to all or most of us, that an identic 
incident had happened to him befoi 
But when—where? 

There was no repetition of the cough- I 
no sound; yet, a sense of furtive mov 
ment. Guiding himself by sparing u 
of a flash lamp, he crossed to the foot • 
the stair. He shone a beam upward. 

“Is that you, Camille?” he called. 

There was no reply, 
to his chair. 


1 


Craig return*'|*i 
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I t was old Frobisher up to, exactly? 
ad he so completely lost his bal- 
bout the envelope business? Of 
Stein had dramatized it absurdly, 
fish, Stein. Not a fellow he, per- 
r , could ever take to. Clearly, it 
reed Nayland Smith’s hand. But 
ad Smith’s idea been? Was there 
le in the household he didn’t 
Probably Stein. 

doubt the true explanation lay in 
t that Frobisher, having sunk well 
alf a million dollars in his inven- 
low saw it slipping through his 
, It might not be the sort of thing 
t to development by a commercial 
ation, but still—rough luck for 
tier . . . 

1 Craig was up again, 
time, that hollow cough seemed 
e from the front of the house, 
dropped his cigarette and went 
) the arched opening which gave 
to Frobisher’s study, and, beyond, 
cedarwood dining room. He di¬ 
ll a light along a dark passage. It 
,^mpty. He crossed the library again 
iopened a door on the other side, 
e was no one there. 

\s he imagining things? 
is frame of mind was entirely due 
& existence of a shadowy horror, Dr. 
tfanchu. He didn’t give a hoot for 
oviet agent. Nobody took those fel- 
i seriously. The British agent he dis¬ 
ced entirely. If there had been one, 
h would have known him. 

Le idea of watching in the dark had 
| Sam’s. As an F.B.I. operative, he 
carried the point. Naturally enough, 
wanted to get his man. It was a 
Jly game, nevertheless. That drip- 
drip of water outside was getting on 
jj’s nerves. 

ddentally, where was Sarh? Un- 
Y that he had turned in. 
obisher had retired shortly after the 
'en. “I’m going to sleep and the hell 
it all!” 

! faint rustling sound on the stairs— 
i Craig was up as if on springs, 
e ray of his lamp shone on Camille, 
essing gown worn over her night 
. Her slim bare ankles gleamed like 

hamille! Darling!” 
e trembled as he took her in his arms, 
rissed her and led her to the deep, 
ler settee, forcing a light note, as he 
iiguished the lamp. 

L--- 
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“Forgive the blackout. Orders.” 

“I know,” she whispered. 

He found her hand in his, and kissed 
her fingers silently. Then, as a mask for 
his excited emotions: 

“I have a bone to pick with you,” he 
said, in his most flippant manner. “What 
did you mean by turning down my offer 
to make an honest woman of you?” 

Camille crept closer to him in the dark. 

“I meant to explain.” Her soft voice 
was unsteady. “I came to explain to you 
—now.” 

“I’m waiting, darling.” 

“You may not know—I don’t believe 
you do, even yet—that for a long time, 
ever so long, your work has been 
watched. At least you know now, when 
it is finished, that they will stop at noth¬ 
ing.” 

“Who are ‘they’? You mean the Krem¬ 
lin and Dr. Fu Manchu?” 

“Yes. These are the only two you 
have to be afraid of . . . But, there is also 
a British agent.” 

“Doubtful about that, myself. How 
d’you know there’s a British agent?” 

“Because I am the British agent.” 

T HERE was a tense moment during 
which neither spoke. It might almost 
have seemed that neither breathed. They 
sat there, side by side, in darkness, each 
wondering what the other was thinking. 
Then, Craig directed the light of his 
lamp onto Camille’s face. She turned 
swiftly away, raised her hands: ' 
“Don’t! Don’t!” 

“Camille!” Craig switched the light 

off. 

“Don’t look at me!” Camille went on. 
“I had made up my mind to tell you to¬ 
night, and I am going to be quite honest 
about it. I didn't think, and I don’t think 
now that the work I undertook was 
wrong. Although, of course, when I 
started, I hadn’t met you.” 

Craig said nothing. 

“If I have been disloyal to anyone, 
it is to Mr. Frobisher. For you must 
realize, Morris, the dreadful use which 
could be made of such a thing; it might 
wreck the world. No government could 
be blind to that.” 

Subtly, in the darkness, Morris Craig 
had drawn nearer. Now suddenly, he 
had his arm around her shoulders. 

“No, Morris! Don’t! Don't! Not till 
I’ve told you everything.” He felt her 
grow suddenly rigid. “What was that?” 
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It was the sound of a hollow cough, in 
the distance. 

Craig sprang up. 

“I don’t know. But I have heard it 
before. Is it inside the house or out?” 

Switching on the lamp, he ran in turn 
to each of the doors, and stood listemng. 
But Falling Waters remained still. Then, 
he directed the light onto Camille—and 
away again, quickly. In a moment he 
was beside her. 

“Morris!” 

“Let me say something—” 

“But, Morris, do you really under¬ 
stand that I have been reporting your 
work, step by step, to the best of my 
ability? Because I never quite under¬ 
stood it. I have been spying on you all 
through ... I couldn’t bear it any longer. 
When Sir Denis came, I thought I was 
justified in asking for my release . . .” 

Morris’ kiss silenced her. She clung 
to him, trembling. Her heart fluttered 
like a captive bird released. 

“You see now, Morris, why I felt it was 
well enough for us to be—lovers. But 
how could I marry you, when—” 

“You were picking my brains?” he 
whispered in her ear. But it was a gay 
whisper. “You little redheaded devil! 
This gives me another bone to pick with 
Smith. Why didn’t he tell me?” 

“I was afraid he would! Then I re¬ 
membered he couldn’t . . . Morris! I 
shall be all bruises!” 

A T THIS moment, accompanied by a 
^ subdued buzzing sound like that of 
a fly trapped in a glass, the cabinet over 
the bookcase came to life! 

Camille grasped Craig’s hand and 
clung to it obstinately as he leaped up¬ 
right. In the darkness the glowing rec¬ 
tangle showed every detail of the grounds 
surrounding Falling Waters as if they 
were touched with phosphorescence. 
“We’re off!” Craig muttered. “Look!” 
A shadowy spot moved slowly across 
the chart. 

“That’s the back porch!” Camille 
whispered. “Someone’s right outside!” 
“Don’t panic, darling. Wait.” 

The faint shadow moved on to where 
a door was marked. It stopped. The 
buzzing ceased. The chart faded. 
“Someone came into the kitchen!” 
“Run back and hide on the stair.” 
“But—” 

“Please do as I say, Camille.” 


Camille released his hand, and he 
stood, automatic ready, facing the door¬ 
way which led to the back of the house. 

He saw nothing. But he was aware 
that the door had been opened. 

“Don’t shoot me, Craig,” said a fa¬ 
miliar voice, “and don’t make a sound.” 

A flash lamp momentarily lighted the 
library. Nayland Smith stood there 
watching him —hatlcss, the collar of his 
old trench coat turned up about his cars. 
There came a faint rustling from the di¬ 
rection of the stairs—and silence. 

Sam appeared just behind Smith. The 
lamp was switched off. 

“Smithl —How did you get in!” Craig 
asked. 

“Not so loud. I have been standing 
by outside for some time.” 

“/ let him in, Doc,” Sam explained. 

“There’s some kind of thing slinking 
around out there,” Nayland Smith went 
on, an odd note in his voice, “which isn’t 
human—” 

“What on earth do you mean?” Craig 
asked. 

“Just that. It isn’t a baboon, and it 
isn’t a man. Normally, I should form a 
party and hunt it down. I have a strong 
suspicion it is some specimen out of Fu 
Manchu’s museum of horrors. But”— 
Craig could hear Smith moving in the 
dark—“just shine a light on this.” 

Craig snapped his lamp up. Nayland 
Smith stood right beside him, holding 




out an enlargement of a snapshot. Sam 
stood at Smith’s elbow. Upstairs, a door 
closed softly. 

The picture was that of a stout, 
bearded man crowned with a mane of 
white hair; he had small, bright, inquisi¬ 
tive eyes. 

“Lights out,” Smith diiccted. “I 
waited at police headquarters for that to 
arrive. Recognize him?” 

“Never saw him in my life.” 

“Correct. Following his release from 
a Nazi prison camp, he disappeared. I 
think I know where he went. But it’s of 
no immediate importance. That is the 
once celebrated Viennese psychiatrist. 
Doctor Carl Hoffmeyer!” 

“What?” 

“Smart, ain’t it?” Sam murmured. 

“The man New York knew as Pro¬ 
fessor Hoffmeyer was Dr. Fu Manchu!** 

“Good God! But he was here today!” 

“I know. A great commander must 
be prepared to take all the risks he im¬ 
poses on others.” 

“But he speaks English with a heavy 
German accent! And—” 

“Dr. Fu Manchu speaks every civilized 
language with perfect fluency—with or 
without an accent! But I made one big 
mistake—” 

“We all made it,” said Sam. “You’re 
no more to blame than the rest.” 

“Thanks,” said Smith. “But the blame 


is mine. 1 had the Hoffmeyer 
covered, and I thought he was trap] 
“Well?” Craig asked eagerly. 

“He didn’t go back there.” 
“Listen!” Sam broke in again, 
had three good men on his tail, bjj 
tricked ’em!” 

There was something increasingly 
about this conversation in the dark 
“The clinic remains untouched,” | 
land Smith continued. “But Fu 
chu’s private quarters, which pa 
never saw, have been stripped, 
raided hours ago.” 

“Then where has he gone?” 

N ayland smith s voice ■ 

groan in it. “I don’t know. B 
that he needs in order to complet! 
work is here, in this house!” 

“Shouldn’t we rouse Frobisher?” 
asked, excitedly. 

“No. There are certain things I 
want Mr. Frobisher to know yet.” 
“Such as, for instance?” 

“Such as—this is going to hit 
where it hurts—that your entire pla| 
the Huston laboratory was desti 
tonight—” 

“What!" 

“Quiet, man!” Nayland Smith gn 
Craig’s arm in the darkness. “Th< 
department has the job in hand. It 
their proper province. The thing i: 
crumbling away, breaking like dry 
ter. Last report to reach the radic 
that huge telescope affair—I don’t 1 
its name—has crashed onto the floo 
“But, Smith!” 

“I know. It’s bad.” 

“Thank Heaven! My original 
are safe in a New York City bank va 
Silence fell again, broken only 
dry cough from Sam. 

“They are not,” Nayland Smith 
evenly. “They were taken out tw< 
ago.” 

“Taken out? By whom?” 

“In person, by Mrs. Frobisher, 
fact, by Dr. Fu Manchu. Froi 
doesn’t know this, but the only rei 
of your invention which remain, 
are the blueprints hidden somewh 
this house!” 

“They were in back of the desk tl 
Sam mumbled. “But they’ve vanisl 
“You’re not suggesting”—Craig 1 
the note of horrified incredulity i 
own voice—“that Mrs. Frobisher—| 
“Mrs. Frobisher,” said Nayland S 
“is as innocent in this matter as 
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vae. But we are dealing with Dr. 
Mnchu!” 

toy are we staying in the dark? 
ialiappens next?” 

to at happens next I don’t know, 
a staying in the dark because a man 
lot Dimitri Sokolov, a Soviet agent 
Afcm Ray Harkness is interested, has 
of armed thugs down by the lower 
Sokolov seems to be expecting 

T" 

IE stillness which followed, Mor- 
Yaig tried desperately to get used 
idea that the product of weary 
i? of unremitting labor had been 
rout. How? By whom? 
do or old Shaw—” he said. 

.w is safe,” Smith interrupted, 
idly shaken. He has no idea what 
fcd. Quite unable to account for 
am unable to account for what's 
3n here. I’m not referring to the 
|ce of someone, or some thing 
just outside the area controlled 
alarms, but to a thing that isn’t 

g.” 

| atl" Sam asked. 

pack of dogs! Listen. Not a 
(but the drip of water. What has 
of the dogs?’ 

s!” Sam muttered. “I keep think- 
dead quiet everything is outside, 

I nd of wondering why I expect it 
litferent. No dogs! 1 

all stood motionless for a few 
its. That ceaseless drip-drip-drip 
L roke the silence of Falling Waters, 
^ere is this kennelman quartered?” 
id Smith asked. He was unable to 
j&e fact that his nerves were strung 
Lert-violin pitch. 

Idle gatehouse.” came promptly 
am. “I’ll go call him. Name of 
I can get the extension from out 

eak quietly,” Smith warned, 
him to loose the dogs.’ 

’s flash lamp operated for a mo¬ 
lt cast fantastic shadows on the 
walls, showed Nayland Smith 
!tense; painted Craig’s pale face as 
t of tragedy. Then Sam was gone, 
g could hear Nayland Smith 
l restlessly in the darkness. Ob- 
f Sam’s mumbling reached them, 
id left the communicating doors 
. Then the alarm cabinet glowed 
|reenish-blue life; the muted buzz- 
gan. 
bat’s this?” 


A shadow moved across the plan. It 
was followed by a second shadow. 

“Someone crossing the tennis court!” 
Craig’s voice sounded hushed—unfa¬ 
miliar. “Running!” 

“Someone hot on his heels!” 

“Into the rose garden, now!” 

“Second shadow gaining! First 
shadow doubling back!” 

“That's the path through the apple 
orchard. Leads to a stile on the lane—” 

“But,” said Nayland Smith, “if my 
memory serves me, the dog track crosses 
before the stile?” 

“Yes. One of the gates in the wire is 
there.” 

And, as Craig spoke, came a remote 
baying. 

The dogs were out. 

“Listen.” Sam had joined them . . . 
“Say! What’s this?” 

“Action!” snapped Smith. “Was Kelly 
awake?” 

“Sure. But listen. Mrs. Frobisher called 
him some time tonight, and ordered him 
to see the dogs weren’t loosed! Can you 
beat it? But Mr. Frobisher gives him 
the same order half an hour earlier! . . . 
Oh, hell! Did you hear that?” 

“He's through the gate,” said Nayland 
Smith . . . 

The first shadow showed on the chart 
at a point where a gate in the wire was 
marked. The second shadow moved 
swiftly back. A dim blur swept along 
the track. Baying increased in volume . .. 
A shot—a second. And then came a 
frenzied scream, all the more appalling 
because muted by distance. 

“Merciful God!” Craig whispered. 
“The dogs have got him!” 

“Lights!” Smith cried. “Where’s the 
man, Stein?” 

As Sam switched the lights up, Stein 
was revealed standing in the arched open¬ 
ing which led to Michael Frobisher’s 
study. He was fully dressed, and chalky 
white. 

“Here I am, sir.” 

A sound of faraway shouting became 
audible. Stella Frobisher ran out onto 
the stairhead, a robe thrown over her 
nightdress. 

“Please—oh, please tell me what has 
happened? That ghastly screaming! And 
where is Mike?” 

She had begun to come down when 
Camille appeared behind her. Camille 
had changed and wore a tweed suit. 

“Mrs. Frobisher!” Craig looked up. 
“Isn’t the chief in his room?” 
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“No, he isn’t!” 

Camille’s arm was around Stella’s 
shoulders, now. 

“Don't go down, Mrs. Frobisher. Let’s 
go back. I think it would be better if 
you dressed.” 

She spoke calmly. Camille had lived 
through other crises. 

“Miss Navarre!” Nayland Smith 
called, sharply. 

“Yes, Sir Denis?” 

“Go with Mrs. Frobisher to her room, 
and both of you stay there with the door 
locked. Understand?” 

Camille hesitated for a moment, then: 
“Yes, Sir Denis,” she answered. “Please 
come along, Mrs. Frobisher.” 

“But l want to know where Mike is—•” 
Her voice faded away, as Camille, 
very gently, steered her back to her room. 
Nayland Smith faced Stein. 

“Mr. Frobisher is not in his study?” 
“No, sir.” 

“How do you know?” 

“I do not retire tonight. I am anxious. 
Just now, I am in there to look.” 

“Was the window open?” 

Stein’s crushed features became blank. 
“Was the window open?” Nayland 
Smith repeated harshly. 

“Yes. I close it.” 

“Come on, Craig! Sampson—follow!” 
“Okay, chief.” 

Craig and Nayland Smith opened the 
French windows and ran out; Sam fol¬ 
lowed. 

S TEIN stood by the opening, and lis¬ 
tened. Somewhere out in the misty 
night, an automatic spat angrily. There 
was a dim background composed of 
barking dogs and shouting men. He 
turned, in swift decision, and hurried into 
the kitchen quarters. 

He took up the phone there, dialed a 
number, waited and then began to speak 
rapidly—but not in English. He spoke 
in a language which evidently enlarged 
his vocabulary. His pallid features 
twitched as he poured out a torrent of 
passionate words . . . 

Something hard was jammed into the 
ribs of his stocky body. 

“Drop that phone, Feodor Stenovicz. 
I have a gun in your back and your 
family history in my pocket. You’re 
too late to tip off Sokolov. He’s in the 
bag. Put your hands right behind you. 
No, not up —behind!” 

Stein dropped the receiver and put his 
hands back. There was sweat on his low 
forehead. Steel cuffs were snapped over 
his wrists. 

“Now that’s settled, we can get to¬ 
gether.” 

Stein turned—.and looked into the 
barrel of a heavy-caliber revolver. Sam’s 
grinning face was somewhere behind it. 

“Suppose,” Sam suggested, “we step 
into your room and sample some more 
of the boss’ bourbon? What you gave 
me this morning tasted good.” 

They had gone when Camille came 
running along the corridor to the stair¬ 
head. And there was no one in the 
library. 

“Please stay where you are!” she called 
back. “I will find out.” 

A muffled cry came from Stella Fro¬ 
bisher: “Open the door! I can’t stay 
here!” 

Camille raced downstairs, willfully 
deaf to a wild beating on wood panels. 
She ran on to the open windows. 

“Morris! Morris! Where are you?” 
She stood there clutching the wet 
frame, peering into chilly darkness. Cries 
reached her—the vicious splat of a re¬ 
volver—the barking of dogs. 

“Morris!” 

She ran out onto the terrace. A long 
way off she could see moving lights. 

Camille had already disappeared when 
Sam entered the library, having locked 
Stein in the wine cellar. Switching on 
his flash, he began hurrying in the di¬ 
rection of that distant melee. 

(To be concluded next week) 
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PERSON-TO-PERSON 


Continued from page 17 




bitter clarity: He was considered an out- 
lander here. They resented him, his suit 
and strong shoes, the pictures of his 
house, and even his food. Sandy had got 
sick on the chocolate bars, moaned and 
clutched at his stomach until his mother 


came to sec me every day. You wi 
miles through the snow to do it. 
pegged over there on days when 
nurses were afraid you’d freeze wher 
started home.” 


. 


uuiuiwu «u mo Mumaui uiim m3 muiuu But what troubles you,” she saic- 
had spoken to him sharply in Gaelic and not so much that, Harry. It’s the d 


led him outside. 

Now Sandy had fallen asleep, his head 
down upon his scarred knees. Hugh, two 
years his elder, lifted him and carried 
him to the chaff bed in the corner. When 
Hugh came back his glance went to 
Harry. 

“We have but the one picture here,” he 
said, “and not many things.” He stepped 
past his mother and took down from the 
shadows of the fireplace a small photo¬ 
graph and a flintlock pistol. “Our brother, 
Sam.” He put the photograph in Harry’s 
hand. “Killed with the First Scottish at 
Alamein. The pistol”—he held it out— 
“was used by Dougald MacBain in the 
Rising. We fought with Phrionssa Tear- 
lach.” 

“He means Bonnie Prince Charlie,” 
Alison said, color dark in her face. 

“I understand,” Harry Pacek said, “I’ve 
read about it.” 
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H UGH had gone to stand by his 
mother, his hand on her arm, and the 
silence was very heavy through the room. 
Harry Pacek could hear his own breath¬ 
ing, feel the trickle of nervous sweat down 
his back. The boy has shown you, he 
thought. You’re a stranger, and they 
want no part of you. 

It was full night outside. The vast sil¬ 
ver beam from Rudha Reidh reached to 
the door. “Would you like to walk to 
the light, Harry?” Alison said. “The men 
there would be glad to see you.” 

“Sure,” Harry Pacek said. He turned 
and in his haste tripped clumsily going 
out the door^ 

iTe walked apart from her as they 
crossed the moor. In the pale blue dark¬ 
ness small, shaggy ponies came up to Ali¬ 
son, but they shied away from him. It 
would all be like this, he told himself. 
The dream was no good. He saw the 
rough headland, the rush of surf against 
the rocks. There it was, the place where 
the ship had broken and the men had 
died. He stopped and called Alison’s 
name. 

“Let’s go back,” he said. “There’s no 
sense in keeping on.” 

She moved quite close to him, then 
rested motionless. The light beam lifted, 
fell, lifted, fell, and he was grateful for 
the periods of darkness. During them he 
didn’t have to watch her eyes. “You’re 
disappointed in us?” she said. 

“No, only in myself,” he said. “I don’t 
get along with you folks at all. But I’m 
a simple kind of a guy. My people are 
farmers, and a lot like yours. Back in 
Minnesota we’re called Hunkies, because 
we’re Hungarian and Czech by blood. I 
didn’t think that would make any differ¬ 
ence here.” 

“It doesn’t,” she said. “It’s not that.” 
“Then what’s the matter?” The words 
were rough with a sudden rage and he 
was bent forward toward her. “You 
treated me fine before. You came down 
there through the deep snow and found 
me. You”—his hands made an uncon¬ 
sciously tender motion—“lifted me up 
and wrapped me in your blankets. All 
covered with oil and blood, and you put 
the soft, white blankets around me, 
ruined them forever. You made a fire 
and you brought tea and whisky. Then 
you took me to the cottage. If it wasn’t 
for you, I wouldn't be alive.” 

He was silent. He was about to weep. 
But the urge of memory here within 
sound of the surf, made him go on and 
tell her: “I can't forget that when I was 
over in Loch Ewe in the hospital you 


ence between Mother and the bairns 
you.' I got to know' you at the hos)| 

But they only saw f you the one n 
For them, everybody’s a stranger e? 
our own folks here around.” 

Her voice eased the anger and the 
in him. She had talked like this oi 
telephone when he had called from I 
ida. It had made the dream very real 
afterward he had been able to go 
refreshed to his work on the house, 
had worked all night sometimes, the i 
gentleness still in his cars, and his tho 
was that she was in the room with 
This was for her, his bonnie k 
Thcrc’d be no more snow, no more c 
cold wind for her. The bright little h 
would be hers, and the sunlight, the I 
trees golden at the windows, the G 
great jewel beyond. 

“Maybe I’ve been away from yoi 
long,” he said. “When I was bui! 
the house I used to think of you al 
time. I figured how it would be with 
there. I can’t—I can’t do enough® 1 ^ 
you.” 

“It might be,” she said, “that yc 
tried to do too much.” 

“No.” he said fiercely, “that’s not i 1 
How could I? The tea you made fo 
down on the beach was from your 


rations. So were the jam and the 


you brought me in the hospital. V 1 p' 


you gave me those, you went wit 


anything yourself. You starved to P^ 1 


me. And the day they sent us 
Loch Ewe Hospital over to Invei 
the snow was so deep the trucks c 
hardly get through. But you came t< 
hospital. You had bluebells for me, I 
bells you’d dug from under the sn 
“But it was the W'ar, Harry. You 
the ones fighting it for us. If we hi 
you, we helped ourselves.” 

He stared at her in understanding 


that why the folks were sore wh' 1 PiK 


brought all the stuff from the St 


why your mother didn’t even thanlp Wm 


to 


for the dress, and Hughie got dowi 
picture of your brother, and then 
pistol?” 

“Aye, it is,” she said. She linker M 
arm through his. “We’ve been poor 
around a long time. My father die 
the consumption, trying to make a 1 
off this land, and since Sam was k 
Mother has been a wee bit fey and 
to herself. It was a lot you gave u 
at once, and the pictures of the hous - 

“But those were for you,” he said, 
for them.” 

“So I know,” she said, and tugged 
by the arm. “Let’s get along now ar 
the light.” 
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A NRA JAMIESON and the other <tn 
_ of the lighthouse crew shook ni 


hard by the hand and clapped hin on 
the back. “The engineer lad from ne 
Russia-bound Liberty ship,” 1 e. 
stooped Jamieson said. “Man, that as 
a night. But the lass here made 
care of you. Are you to be taking & 
off to the States?” 

“If she’ll let me,” Harry said. 


Alison was blushing, drawing back to 
the corner of the whitewashed r ft 
where Mrs. Jamieson sat. Harry tool ut 
his cigarettes and passed them aro d. 
“The first job is to get the harvest ir 

“Then if she’s to make a farmer o 
you,” Jamieson said, laughing, “you 
needing a small suck from the jug.” 

Jamieson brought the black whisk 
and they sent it from hand to h 
“Engineers,” he said, “are harder to c 
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this part of Scotland than farmers, 
you take a look at a generator for 

son stood by and held the flashlight 
Harry adjusted the generator 
es. ‘Tm proud that you could fix 
ie whispered. “We must start home, 
;h. There’s plenty to be done to- 
aw.” 

e e peat-reeking whisky was hot in his 
* and Alison walked close. He put 
iaiT rm out and took her to him. The 
beam had veered away; they were 
liirkness and alone except for the 
ing, squawking gulls. He lifted her 
feeling the smoothness of her flesh, 
he kissed her, every muscle tensed, 
love you, Alison,” he said, 
ye,” she said, “and 1 you, Harry, 
rej nee is what we need. Patience 
gh for both of us. . . .” 
oud I 

i IE orning sun was across his back 
here he worked cutting peat turfs, 
n stood on the edge of the pit, took 
from him and stacked them to dry. 
yas aware of his grace and strength, 
od man, a real worker, she thought 
pride. He’s cut as many turfs as 
{C|ever did. “Come up,” she told him. 
time we ate.” 

-ill we be back here later?” he said, 
o.” she said. “The tide is out, and 
we've eaten we’ll take Hugh and 
y and the cart and gather seaweed 
^ the beach for fertilizer. You’ll have 
jince for a swim maybe.” 
it smiled over at her. “Good. I 
ll use that.” 

oolite meal her mother put before them 
tfp brose of oatmeal mixed with mut- 
roth and a couple of cold bannock 
Alison felt the doubt which had 
to her last night. She felt no shame 
e poverty here, but Harry’s dream 
ssessed him, and there was a great 
rcnce between An Cuaidh and the 
s called Minnesota and Florida. 

|er uncertainty left her as they went 
onto the beach. Harry and the 
legged boys helped the ponies pull 
a; art, Saighear barking alongside. The 
ght made the sea, the sky, the air 
Jde. Small clouds out over the Minch 
e like shields of bronze, and the Skye 
[J were a clear and marvelous blue, 
ft arry and the boys splashed through 
shallow's, rolling the seaweed creels 
re them as they stripped the stuff 
i the rocks. Once she caught Harry 
*ig off toward Rudha Reidh headland 
re the ship had sunk. But the boys 
Jstarted to play, spattering sprays up 
iH each other, and one hit him. He 


turned with a whoop and slapped a 
shower back at them with both hands. 
Then they were all tangled together, 
toppled over into the water. 

She stood laughing and jeering at them 
until suddenly they rose and sprinted for 
her. She was too late, even though she 
gathered her skirt up on her thighs and 
raced away. They caught her and lifted 
her and hurled her into a deep pool, 
laughing at her as she rose gulping. 

Harry swam offshore after that and 
came back in spouting like a whale. 
Hugh and Sandy took turns riding on his 
shoulders. The boys clung to his neck 
and gave wild shouts in Gaelic. His 
voice joined theirs and when at last they 
emerged at her call she saw that there was 
smiling understanding between them. 
Harry had won that much; he had made 
them his friends. You love him, she 
thought, and you have good reason for it. 
But this is just one day he’s spent here. 
He’s not certain of you, nor you of him. 
It will take time. You’re no way near a 
decision. 

He cut the barley with the broad- 
bladed scythe they called a heuk, and 
Alison, following behind, bound up the 
sheaves. The smooth-worn wood of the 
handles felt pleasant in his grasp. He 
took delight in the way the blade swung 
and the grain flicked down. 

His mother would be happy to see him 
at such work, he thought. She had always 
said he’d make a real farmer, and when 
he visited home after the war she had 
asked him to settle down on the place, 
not let his restlessness take him off to 
Florida. He increased his pace, the recol¬ 
lection of his mother’s words oddly sharp 
in his thoughts, and Alison was forced 
to call out to him, “Och, Harry, go 
slower. You’re a fine man in a field, yet 
just a wee bit too fast for me.” 

He lowered the heuk to the ground and 
w r ent back and kissed her; he laughed at 
the look of open admiration in her eyes. 
But as he began work again he found that 
in the moment of inaction his shirt had 
stuck to his skin and even through the 
sweat of his effort he felt chill. 

There was no longer any sunlight. Fog 
came in from the Minch upon the moors. 
He looked up and measured the distance 
to the end of the field. It was the last, 
and he was very glad. The sooner the 
harvest was in, the sooner he and Alison 
could start for the States. Winter was 
behind the fog. The wind he hated and 
could never forget would sweep the land, 
and he wasn’t staying for that. 

They had loaded the sheaves on the 
cart, were on their way to the cottage 
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when Anra Jamieson strode along the 
path. He wore a collar and tie and his 
visored cap. “My cousin Tom has lent 
me his motorcar,” he said. “I’ll be driv¬ 
ing to Gairloch inside the hour. Would 
you and the bairns like the ride? There’s 
to be a harvest kirst at John Grashan’s 
farm., That means a sma’ amount of 
whisky drinking and dancing, Harry. It 
would do no harm to stop on the way 
home.” 

“I have some things to buy in the 
town,” Alison said, glancing aside at 
Harry. “Now the cold’s about to set in, 
the bairns have need of brogans.” 

“Let’s go to the kirst, too,” Harry said. 
“I’ve never yet had a dance with you.” 

I N THE town there were tourists—peo¬ 
ple up from England, well dresssed and 
jaunty. The women gazed squarely at 
Alison and the bairns, and she heard one 
murmur, “Look at the crofter folk. They 
go barefoot out on their bogs.” 

The embarrassment was not for her¬ 
self, but for Harry. She made as if to 
go ahead of him with the boys, but he 
held her arm, forced her to walk at a 
slow pace. He was grinning. “We have 
the same kind of knuckleheads in the 
States. They judge everybody by them¬ 
selves.” 

“You get along to the pub with Anra 
and have a glass,” she said. “The boys 
and I will meet you there.” 

He touched the bundle she carried. 
“Are those the shoes I brought you?” 

“Aye, so they are, Harry. I’ve been 
thinking perhaps I could change them in 
this shop.” 

“Be sure you find a good pair.” His 
fingers were on the wallet in his pocket, 
but the look she gave him kept him from 
drawing it out. “Think about yourself 
for once, and not the bairns.” 

“I’ll do my best,” she said, color high 
across her cheeks. “There’s little choice 
in such a place.” . . . 

Hugh and Sandy were very proud of 
their new brogans and clumped hard over 
the pub floor when they came to call him 
and Anra. “How about your sister?” 
Harry said. 

“Nothing for her,” Hugh said in a flat, 
strained voice. “She could no’ come 
upon the sort she wanted.” 

Harry checked back the anger until the 
battered old Morris car was jerking over 
the moorland ruts again. - Hugh and 
Sandy rode in front with Anra, giving 
him excited directions for every yard of 
the way. But Alison sat in silence in the 
rear seat, her head down, her hands 
clasped in her lap. “You could have 
asked me,” Harry said. “You could have 
told me you didn’t have enough money. 
We love each other. We’re going to be 
married, and if you—” 

“Be still, Harry!” Tears were at the 
corners of her eyes. Her body was taut. 
She began to tremble. “Let’s talk no 
more about shoes, money or marriage.” 

Anra swung around and gave him an 
understanding wink. “It’s not far to 
Grashan’s place now,” he said. “Take 
care, Harry. There’ll be plenty of lasses 
eager to learn the Yankee jitterboog.” 

The dancing was on the stretch of 
sward before the Grashan cottage. Music 
for it was a fiddle and a concertina, later 
John Grashan’s bagpipe. The tunes as 
they were shouted out were Reel of 
Stumpie, I Am a Man Unmarried, and 
Strip the Willow. 

Harry stood at the back of the crowd 
among the older men. They greeted him 
with respect and several told him in their 
quiet way that they had heard he was a 
good hand with a heuk and had done well 
with the harvest at An Cuaidh. That was 
Anra Jamieson’s doing, he knew, and he 
gave a self-conscious nod in answer. Still 
it was good to have them accept him so; 
he was no tourist like these people in the 
town. When he took Alison away with 
him, he was leaving a full harvest and 
things in a lot better shape than he had 
found them. 


It eased some secret inner doubt to 
realize that, and he looked around at the 
crowd, eager for enjoyment. The dancers 
were the young fisher lads from near-by 
Melvaig, dressed in their kilts for the 
occasion, but there were many more 
women than men, and Alison had dis¬ 
appeared into the cottage at once. Anra 
pushed his black jug into Harry’s hand. 
“Mind her, Kaithe Odell,” he said. He 
nodded toward a broadly built girl in a 
long, blue dress. “She worked on the 
Clyde in the shipyards during the war. 
She knows your jitterboog from dancing 
it in Glasgow. Go give her a dance.” 

“No,” Harry said; “I’m really not 
much good at it.” 

But the men around him and Anra 
had heard and were shoving him forward 
and the Odell girl had disengaged herself 
from her partner and stood nervously 
waiting. The fisher lads stared at him 
with thoughtful eyes and there was a con¬ 
straint of jealousy in the expressions of 
the other girls. “Can you cut a rug?” he 
said to the Odell girl. She flounced her 
hair away from her shoulders with both 
hands. “I’ve cut a few,” she said. “Play 
your best, John.” 

“Och, all I know is one tune a Yankee 
flier taught me,” John Grashan said. “It’s 
Pistol Packin’ Mama, and that on the 
pipes. But you must make it do.” 

They danced it through twice before 
the crowd would let them stop. The 
fisher lads came to him with mugs full of 
ale, and a group of girls pressed about 
Kaithe Odell, asking her the steps. But 
the bagpipe was taking up a wild, swift 
tune, and Harry found Alison at his side. 
“It’s a strathspey,” she said. “Would you 
do it with me?” 

The crowd laughed and called the 
measures for him as he stepped cau¬ 
tiously through it, and at the end there 
were more mugs of ale. But he drew her 
away. They walked in the dusk out 
along the path that led to An Cuaidh. 
“I don’t want to go back,” he said. “Anra 
will bring the boys, and your mother’s 
home alone.” 

“The dancing’s good fun, Harry,” she 
said. “Mother will be asleep by now.” 

“I’d like to be alone with you,” he said. 
She looked up into his face, noticing the 
set of the jaw, the pallor that had touched 
his cheekbones. The wind was from the 
west. It took the fog from the moor, 
swept it swirling in high, thin ribbons. 

He bent before it, his hands up over 
his chest, all but unaware of her and with 
a constant quivering through his body. 
It’s the wind of winter, she thought, the 
one he can’t forget. She wanted to speak 
to him, caress him, tell him of her love, 
but a black, deep despair kept her silent. 

T HE wind had opened her own mem¬ 
ory. She saw the moor in snow. Birds 
who could no longer fly froze and died 
there. To cross it with the wind blowing 
was to risk your life. But the night of the 
great storm she had done that. 

Her bones made her remember it still. 
The surf had a sound in which nothing 
else could be heard. The poor lads who 
had been tossed living up among the 
rocks lay with their clothes torn from 
them, burrowed up behind the rocks to 
be free of the wind. She had found Harry 
so, his body slimed with heavy oil, the 
blood from the rock gashes trickling 
down upon the snow as she tended him. 

That was enough of horror. Memory 
of it lay always in the back of her brain. 
If she were to speak of her love now, it 
would be to ask him to go on living within 
sight of that place and the wind scream¬ 
ing, battering to keep the horror present 
for him. 

She had put him to the test in the fields 
and in the town and at the dancing. He 
hadn’t failed her. Each time he’d made 
good. He was her man, but only if he 
could conquer the wind, and in that she 
had no way to help him. No matter how 
strong her need and her love, it would be 
selfish to keep him as he was at An 
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ih. He should go—go at once. “To- 
low, Harry,” she said, “we’ll walk to 
[own. You can send your message 
about passage to the States.” 
stared down at her, hardly making 
out of her words. Then the mean- 
^as clear, and he laughed and caught 
i him and kissed her. “You and I,” 
>id. 

kissed him so that she didn’t have 
hswer, the despair tight around her 

Ding up the moor path to Gairloch, 
y tried hard not to think of Mrs. 
[Bain. She had said nothing when he 
Uison had left the cottage, just given 
a slight nod in farewell. But in her 
I was a sadness she couldn’t conceal, 
it bothered him now, kept him from 
[sing the words of the telegram to the 
n-ing company in Glasgow. 

: looked aside at Alison. She walked 
I her head down, as though watching 
|>ath, and he wondered if the reason 
That was to hide from him her own 
[ippiness. 

ley were almost at the stile and the 
hedge there. A- scuffling sound 
from behind the hedge. A sharp, 
Ik cry lifted and then Sandy jumped 
| and ran straight for Harry. Tears 
on his face and blood was on the 
ibrs of one hand. Harry picked him 
|ind said, “Hey, what's the matter?” 
\ndy pointed. Hugh was emerging 
in back of the hedge. He carried 
ng-eared hare dangling from a stick 
| he gave his brother a look of con- 
t. “Yon's a sniveler,” he muttered. 
Jt with the younger boy still in his 
Harry walked over to Hugh. 
t ch around in my back pocket,” he 
“and get out my handkerchief. We 
It to put a bandage on his hand.” 
Ilison helped make it, talking softly to 
iy in the Gaelic. Then she said, “Tell 
■ hat happened, lads.” 
lugh told it, oddly sullen and slow- 
*en. “We rigged a snare down yonder 
the strath. With you goin’ ”—his 
Ice was for Alison— “we reckoned a 
jbf meat would no' be bad. But the 
| e hare wasn’t full dead, and Sandy 
lid get too close before I’d made sure, 
le was bit. It serves him for being a 

| et me down,” Sandy said. “Let me 
at’him. He can’t call me that.” 

Fairy laughed. “No,” he said. “We’re 
[jg back to the cottage and see that 
hand is fixed right.” Sandy’s damp 
against his, the slim body quiet in 


his arms, he experienced a sudden and 
disturbing emotion. “But, Harry,” the 
boy asked, “you’re not truly leavin’—you 
and Alison?” 

“Don't worry,” Harry said. It wasn’t 
necessary to wonder any longer about 
Alison. He knew what her loss would 
mean to the boys and Mrs. MacBain. 
The impact of it had just struck him as 
he thought of parting from Sandy. “I'll 
be around for a while.” He smoothed 
back the hair from Sandy's brow and 
brought him to a more comfortable posi¬ 
tion. “You and Hugh can haul some 
driftwood from the beach. Then tonight 
we'll have a big outdoor fire and roast 
the hare. Will that be a good deal?” 

“Verra fine,” Sandy said, and squeezed 
him tightly. 

H ARRY moved away from the others 
when they were back at the cottage. 
He leaned against the corner of the wall, 
feeling weak and spent, and yet some¬ 
how elated. The wind will blow, he 
thought. The snow will pile here as high 
as your head. But you’ll learn to beat 
that; Alison and the others will show you. 

Alison walked slowly toward him. She 
searched his face with a keen, open stare. 
“What did you mean, Harry, back there 
on the path?” 

“I'm staying,” he said, “if you’ll marry 
me. I’ll make a real farm of this place. 
Later, maybe, when the boys are grown, 
you and I can go out to the States. But 
the money from the sale of the Boca 
Linda house will help us a lot here.” 

“Och, Harry,” she said, her eyes wide, 
“you can’t sell that house. It's been your 
dream.” 

“Mine, not ours,” he said. 

She stood nearer to him and put her 
hands up on his shoulders. “You’re cer¬ 
tain?” 

“Absolutely. Let’s get to town and 
send the cable.” 

She stepped back, afraid that he would 
discover the trembling of her body. It 
had been difficult, she thought, and still 
he had done it himself. She hadn’t been 
forced to tell him that he must go to 
Florida without her and that she had de¬ 
cided to stay here. He had been spared 
that. Harry had won his fight. 

They walked in stride along the path, 
but at the stile Harry stopped her. “Carry 
you over,” he said. 

“The lad wants a forfeit,” she said. 
“Would one kiss do?” 

“Not at all,” she said. “Two, at least.” 
The End 


“When I bought the hat I knew you’d be mad. Then I bought a dress 
and shoes so you could get it all out of your system at one time” 
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H ERE comes June, and htreP 8 oC 
comes the bride—as a mat- ^ tc | 
ter of fact, a vast army o! 
brides; and, it might be added (thougfc 
it seldom is) exactly the same numbcip 
of grooms! The weather is more 01 
less divine and all is well. 

A serious problem, however, con 
fronts many of us in this loveliest o 
months—to wit: What arc we going t( 
give the newlyweds? And—with Fa • 
thcr’s Day and school and college 
graduation days coming in June, t( 
say nothing of the usual birthday ant 
other anniversaries—what are \m ' 
going to give Dad, the youthful gradu 
ates and the others? , 

Out of that problem, another—: 


i 'em, nj 
I ike to 
|in hob 


much less bewildering by-product- 


hand, 


arises. 


We will call it Problem Num 


ber Two, and by way of illustratioi l^ 1 ? 
let's say that early on the morning o 
Father’s Day, young William X 
Hicks, Jr., presents William X. Hicks 
Sr., a gentleman of conservative taste 
with a bright green necktie, featunnip a5tlC 
purple and pink polka dots. With tht 
gift in his hands, Hicks, Sr., is con 
fronted w'ith Problem Number Two 
How to appear to be pleased as h< 
eyes the darned thing! 

Innumerable persons, male anc 
female, must solve somewhat simila 
problems. Should you be one of th< 
victims—you will be, don’t worry!- 
you are hereby advised to preservi 
your composure and be as sweet anc 
gracious to the gift giver as you car 
possibly be. 

But receiving gifts is comparative); 
simple. Infinitely more difficult is th 
problem one must face when he has t( 
pick a gift for some friend, relative o 
acquaintance. Take graduation gifts 
for example. Leading authorities re 
port that the most acceptable o 
such gifts is a check—the larger it is 


:iow> 


eMail 

ffti 


iniag 

Uhh 

Stkipi 


>miln 


the better (from one viewpoint, tha 


is). Tycoons have learned, by experi 
ment, that the gift of a cruise trip U 
Europe or to other parts of the worli 
is usually well received. So is a per 
sonal plane, for that matter. 

Whether you are a tycoon or nol 
finding suitable gifts should be 
cinch. If the graduate in whom yoi 
are interested—your son or you 
nephew, perhaps—contemplates go 
ing into journalism, he will undoubt 
edly welcome a typewriter with lou« 
cheers. 

If he’s active in sports, he will b 
genuinely pleased if you give hifi 
some golf clubs or a tennis racket or 
set of boxing gloves—anything he cai 
use in his favorite muscular activity 
If he enjoys photographing thing; 
give hina a camera—the perfect gil 
for almost anyone. 

Before graduation day, you migh 
put these items, also, on your list o 
possible gifts: a set of glasses, orna 
mented with the school or colleg 
crest; a pipe; a pipe rack; a tobacc 
jar; binoculars; a hat certificate, en 
titling the recipient to acquire a ha 
for nothing, at some shop; a sweater 
an electric shaver; a toiletry set; a sho 
wardrobe certificate 

Weddings demand much gift givin* 
It is up to the groom to give som 
small item to his best man and th 
ushers, and he is expected to provid 
flow'ers for his bride to be and th 
bridesmaids. His problem is fairl 
simple, for any of these things will b 
appropriate as gifts for the membei 
of his male retinue: tie clips or bar; 
cuff links; key chains: key cases; bil 
folds and wallets; small hand luggag* 
cigarette cases and lighters. If he ha 
his choices initialed, so much tb 
better—no one will object! 

(Note for husbands to be: If tb 


tom 
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win 
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Will 
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adding ceremony is held during the 
y, the groom may be expected to 
bply matching waistcoats, collars 
d ties for the ushers.) 


jThe Father’s Day gift problem has 
( /en, and will continue to give, sons, 
lighters and wives many a head- 
he. What to give the Old Man? 
kat is a problem—at least it is for 
iny good people who can't, for the 
> e of ’em, figure out what Dad would 
jilly like to get on the big day. 
Dad’s hobbies and pastimes should 
t considered first. If he spends his 
eek ends at the golf course, a new 
l of clubs, slacks, some sport shirts, 
j /belt or a golf jacket might warm 
e cockles of his heart. If, on the 
I her hand, he enjoys fishing, he will 
ry likely welcome any addition to 
5 equipment—especially something 
f thinks he can’t afford. 

' if he regards a Sunday-afternoon 
oil as hard physical exercise, and is 
terested in no sport, get him such 
ings as books, phonograph records, 


a brief case or a framed picture. 
Don’t be afraid to give him shirts; he 
can always use them—if they’re his 
size. The same goes for ties; pay no 
attention to him if he says, with loud 
squawks, that they’re too loud—you 
can bet your bottom dollar he will 
wear them. 

Pajamas, robes and slippers are 
first-rate gifts, old stand-bys, for the 
fireside type. Should the recipient 
object to receiving a raincoat on the 
ground that his old one is as good as 
new (which it probably is not!), give 
it to him anyhow—at the mere sug¬ 
gestion of the next drizzle, he will 
weaY it. 

A hat certificate is also an excellent 
gift for Dad. And here are some more 
items that any man will be delighted 
to get on Father’s Day; suspenders; 
a belt; cuff links; tie clips; sport shirts; 
gloves; a pipe; hand luggage; after¬ 
shaving lotions and colognes. 

Make out your list. Decide what 
you’ll buy. And stop worrying! *** 


FOR THE GRADUATE 


IF YOUR BANK BALANCE 
Radio 

’on-pencil set 

Watch 

vunira 

Glass ring 

buff links 

ri# clasp or bar 

IF YOUR BANK BALANCE 


LESS THAN $100 GET HIM* 

Hand luggage 
Sweater 

Smoking jacket 
Pipe 

Tobacco jar 
Cigarette lighter 
Cigarette case 

LESS THAN $500 GET HIM: 


Wallet 

Lounging robe 
Hat oertifioate 
Toiletries 
Reoord album 
Reoords 
Sport shirt 


typewriter 
Rod and reel 
Radio-reoord player 


Office accessories 
Dress jewelry 
Shotgun 


YOU HAVEN'T LOOKED AT YOUR BANK BALANCE RECENTLY: 


Goli clubs 
A dozen neckties 
Humidor 


Trip to a foreign oountry 


Television set 


FOR GROOMS TO GIVE 


nr YOU'VE ALREADY SPENT TOO MUCH ON YOUR WEDDING: 


Tie clip* or barf 

Wallets 

Stiokpins 

Handkerchief* 

Cuff link* 

Pen-pencil sets 

Key chain* 

Cigarette case* 

Fountain pen* 

Lighfers 

Game sets 

Neckties 

IP YOU HAVE A LITTLE LEFT OVER: 


Hand luggage 

Fitted traveling cates 

Traveling watohes 

Personal radio 

Gold watch straps 

Mufflers 

IF DAD IS PAYING FOR IT: 

Gold cigarette lighter 

Bride-and-groom's ring 

Champagne 

Friendship ring to match 

Traveling cocktail set 

Scotch whisky 

Gold cigarette cate 

Wrist watch 

Cocktail shaker 


GIVE DAD 


IP YOUR ALLOWANCE IS *5 A WEEK. 


Belt 

Wallet 

Toiletries 

Handkerchiefs 

Magazine subscription 

Tobacoo jar 

Pipe 

Bottle of Scotch 

Fishing equipment 

Golf balls 

Key case 

Neckties 

Hose 

Sport hat (fishing, golf] 

Billfold 

Shirt 

Suspenders 

Box of cigars 

IF YOUR ALLOWANCE IS J25 A WEEK: 


Rohe 

Beachwear 

Lighter 

Slacks 

Hat certificate 

Sport thirl 

Beer mug* 

Waterproof jacket 

Rainooat 

Pajamas 

Slippers 

Cigarette case 

Pipe 

Sweater 

Bar accessories 

IF DAD GIVES YOU BLANK CHECKS: 


Sport jacket 

Sport apparel 

Gun 

Brief case 

Slacks 

Golf clubs 

Desk set 

Radio-record player 

Luggage 

Gun case 

Camera and accessories 

Office accessories 



The smiling groom, contemplating his wedding cake, is perfectly dressed for 
a formal day wedding in his morning coat, striped trousers, double-breasted 
gray vest, turndown-collar shirt, gray small-figure tie and pearl stickpin 


Our young graduate prepares for that trip abroad. He’s making sure that his 
blazer and dinner jacket aren’t left behind, and is traveling sensibly in a 
gabardine j’acket, gray flannel slacks, button-down shirt, and a striped rep tie 
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CIRCLES OF OUR DEFENSE 

Continued from page 19 



Combines Cool Comfort with Smart Styling 

Here’s your answer to the problem of 
keepingall thefamily well-groomed through 
the hot, humid days of mid-suinmer. For 
now, after years of textile research, Reeves 
Brothers presents Reevecord, a lightweight, mercerized, vat- 
dyed, corded cotton fabric so wrinkle-resistant that you 
feel perfectly groomed in the sultriest 90°s. Sanforized* 
shrunk, it keeps its tailored shape and is surprisingly easy to 
care for, too! It washes just like other soft cottons. 

Reevecord has already won “a top place in the sun”—a 
worthy addition to the famous Reeves Fabric Group. 




See complete lines oj Reevecord suits, 
slacks and sportswear for men . women 
and children at better stores everywhere , 
Comes in Blue , Tan and Gray . 



THE REEVES FABRIC GROUP INCLUDES: Reeves Army Twill • Chesnee Gobordine 
Reeveking Gobordine • Glengorrie Poplin • Pima King Braodcloth • Mountain Cloth 
Morine Herringbone • Warrior Twill • Reevecord • Porklyn Pique 



* Residual shrinkage tess than J%. 


REEVES BROTHERS, Inc. 

54 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


The victorious Russian offensives that 
rolled the Germans back in 1944 and 
1945 took place only alter Germany's 
home arsenal was brought under crip¬ 
pling strategic bombing attack by the 
United States and Great Britain. This 
bombardment hamstrung German mech¬ 
anization. Russia could not have deliv¬ 
ered this bombardment herself. Russia 
could probably not have beaten Ger¬ 
many without it. By that time the Rus¬ 
sians were getting free, huge quantities 
of Lend-Lease weapons and supplies 
from us. In addition, from 1943 onward, 
Britain and America had second-front 
operations going in western Europe. Our 
Normandy landing in 1944 drained much 
German strength from the Russian front. 

But in the Russian view today none of 
this counts. As Russia secs it, the Rus¬ 
sian army beat the Germans. Russian 
willingness to face another war is based 
on faith that no one can beat their army. 

Russia's conception of war revolves 
around use of this army. To capture ter¬ 
ritory, one rolls overland with the army. 
There is no other way. Once one holds 
a piece of land, one subdues all opposi¬ 
tion, political or military, and that is 
that. The Russian sense of conquest is 
absolute. 

But this “army point of view” means 
that Russia’s military thinking stops 
when it comes to salt water. The Rus¬ 
sians have never fought anyone overseas. 
Russia is completely and utterly lacking 
in equipment for moving an army across 
water that can't be bridged. There are no 
Russian landing ships, no amphibious 
tanks, no invasion transports. Nor has 
she the carriers, special weapons and sup¬ 
ply craft for large-scale air invasion. 

U-Boats Are of Doubtful Value 

Weak in naval power, the Russians 
have tried to make good their deficiency 
by turning to the submarine. Aided by 
German technicians, they have built up 
their undersea fleet to a reported 250 
boats, some of the latest type. But this is 
defensive armament. It could be used, 
at best, to hamper our overseas trans¬ 
port. And at the moment, the Russians 
lack adequate deep-water bases for ef¬ 
fective use of the submarine weapon. 

Even if Russia got the whole fancy 
arsenal of overseas invasion as a gift, the 
Russians are lacking in the know-how of 
overseas conquest. So there is no Rus¬ 
sian thought, as an early possibility, of 
moving an army across the Atlantic to 
the United States—or even across the 
English Channel to the British Isles. 

How,then, would the Russians fight us? 


To begin with, they probably as:l 
that wc will oblige them by carrying 
land war to them. If wc landed an m 
in Europe to light Hitler, wouldn'l 
do the same to light Russia? They I 
very little idea of our thiee-dimcnsj 
conception of war, with its “tem r *l 
empire” strategy. 

Wc used this strategy elfectively n| 
Pacific in World War II by takingl 
using new bases as our land-sca-air <1 
progressed toward Japan. This ter I 
rary empire, which enabled us to d<] 
Japan's permanent empire, was al 
doned after its purpose was achieve*! 

Of course the Russians have 
working diligently to build up air pJ 
ever since they became aware of Bil 
and American success in strategic bej 
ing. If you can't capture a thing,] 
may be able to smash it. For direcl 
tack on overseas objectives, the Rus:| 
will certainly try to use air power. 

Then they have another internatil 
operation of which all the world has | 
only too aware for an uneasy qu I 
century—political infiltration thr<| 
the fifth columnist, the agitator, thcl 
ganizer, the Communist minority gl 
ready for anything treasonable I 
sabotage to revolution. This “bc| 
from within” is Russia’s ace weaporj 
overseas attack, to be used, if possibll 
freely on us as it has been used in] 
mania or Bulgaria or Czechoslovakia 

Suppose the Russians do go to 
against us. How would they strike 
first blow? 

In the first place, they can’t striL 
us without striking at others. There 
right from the beginning, their war i 
be Russia-plus-satellites versus 
United States and allies. Thus it w 
not be a Russian-American war, 
World War III. This is inescapable, < 
the map shows that Russia cannot 
sibly strike at us, by air, sea or land, \\ 
out violating the domain of others. 

This explains Russia’s prelimi 
strategy, aimed at knocking the alii 
out from under us. So far, this has 
bloodless strategy, by political infi 
tion and local uprising. The Russian 
quest of Czechoslovakia, early in 1 
is a perfect example. It is the ched 
known method of invasion. The | 
quered people themselves furnish 
troops, in the form of Action Corn 
tees. After carrying out this role 
grabbing control these Action Com 
tees willingly accept the orders of 
Kremlin. 

As a variant, the Russians use 
“treaty” method of conquest. Th 
put through against small nations by 
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Smoothest GIVE DAD A GIFT THATS < 

F ”Thls"' ei ' to'clickIfor father's I 


WORLD’S ONLY RAZOR WITH AUTOMATIC BLADE CHANGER 
ENDS 4 BIGGEST SHAVING NUISANCES! 


1 FINGERS NEVER TOUCH THE BLADE! 

So you can’t cut fingers. Insert Automatic 
Blade Changer—Push, pull—click, click! — 
new blade is locked in correct position! 

2 NOTHING TO TAKE APART! And noth- 
ing to put together. No awkward twisting 
or turning. To clean—simply rinse under 
faucet, shake and put away. 


3 NO TIME WASTED! Nationwide tests 
prove that the Eversharp Schick out- 
speeds—out-modes—out-shaves any razor 
going. Try it —and see for yourself! 

4 LESS IRRITATION! Exclusive, patented 
guard bar insures smoother, cpoler, cleaner 
shaves. With an Eversharp Schick shaving 
is easy even under nose and around lips. 


Razor ...... $1.00 

20 Blades. .75 
TOTAL . $1.75 



/Veu// 

IMPROVED BLADES 

Super-keen, super-smooth 
blades—made of super-steel 
— to give far more shaves. 

10 for 50^... 20 for 75^ 


SCHICK 































HERE S THE IMPORTANT 


OF YOUR DRINK 


Good hosts know that %ths of the average highbal 
mixer. So don’t risk spoiling your drinks with ordin: 
mixers. Be prepared with the finest—be prepared w 
Canada Dry Water and Ginger Ale. Here’s why: 

1. 'PvK-'Povtvb C&dbvru>£i<nt/ 

—mean 

—makes; 

3. 

* —assi ,roe 

4. SujjUnitt 


CANADA 
DRY 
l WATER 


uniform the world over. 


• There's nothing like Spur for 
finer rum and cola drinks. 

• For a mixer that gives drinks 
fresh zip, ask for Hi-$pot. 


CANADA^pRY 

LEVERAGES Ik 
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gnic and politico-military pressure, 
ftr idea is to kelfe them from joining 
| alliance of free people, under threat 
■military annihilation. The recent alii- 
Ke-pact power-foisted by Russia upon 
fcland is an example. The Russians 
■uld like to do the same to Sweden and 
Ifrway, and ultinately to Denmark, 
llland and Belgium. 

| To Prevent Allied Air Attack 

IK 11 this, if accomplished, would be 
Iful conquest indeed. Russia's goal? 
L k at the map. Russia would like 
liical control of all the west-Euro- 
■ n and Scandinavian countries which 
fcht serve as air bases for an allied cam- 
fcn against the U.S.S.R. or as build-up 
L es for anti-Russian, three-dimen- 
wia\ strategy. 

I f Russia can’t achieve this goal by 
lolution alone, then the opening mili- 
§ move, in a war ultimately aimed at 
I might be a well-timed blitz out of 
Igoslavia and Hungary into Italy and 
Ince, to support “oppressed Commu- 
|t minorities” in the latter countries. 
1st, Russia would probably try to lo- 
|ize this action, and keep the British 
iJ ourselves out of the picture. This 
|uld follow the Hitler pattern of strik- 
i at weakness in local wars, while keep- 
i the great powers quiescent with 
Lble-talk about “peace” and the be- 
f olence of motives behind the attack, 
suppose, however, the people of Italy 
■d France fought back and were joined 
I an alliance of the other states of the 
pst? Would the Russians let loose a 
r jor military steam roller across the 
Cd World in a drive for the Atlantic? 
Quite possibly they would not. If Rus- 
I undertook to occupy the Continent as 
f west as France, Moscow’s armies 
luld soon be far from home, and Russia 
*uld run into major difficulties of sup- 
p , and of air support. They would have 
\ bring ammunition, fuel and weapons 
p the way from Russia, over supply 
}es vulnerable to air attack. The gaso- 
. e problem alone is one to daunt the 
Mest logistician. 

Hence the Russians, who know r this 
C>, might stop their western movement 


at the Rhine, and use their main strength 
for two other blows. First, they might 
overrun the Scandinavian peninsula into 
Sweden and Norway, on the main line of 
the sea-air route between the United 
States and Russia. 

Second, the opening Russian offen¬ 
sive might strike in a radically different 
direction, into the Middle East in a cam¬ 
paign aimed at the conquest of Persia, 
Arabia, the eastern end of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and ultimately, perhaps, at Egypt 
and North Africa. 

To strategists, the Middle East is one 
of the most important areas on the globe, 
the crossroads of sea and air travel be¬ 
tween Europe and the Orient. The Suez 
Canal alone makes it vital to ship move¬ 
ments: it is equally important to air 
transport. ✓ 

Beyond this, the Middle East means 
oil. Persia and Arabia are so valuable as 
sources of petroleum, upon which all 
modern transport is utterly dependent, 
that there are no limits to their military 
significance. You can't fly planes, oper¬ 
ate tanks or trucks, or send ships to sea 
... you can’t fight a w^ar, nowadays, with¬ 
out stupendous oil production. 

At the moment, the Middle Eastern oil 
fields are included in the Western struc¬ 
ture of world oil economy. Russia has 
oil, too, lots of it—big fields down near 
the Caspian, lesser fields elsewhere. But 
the basic strategic plan of a new Rus¬ 
sian war probably would include a major 
effort to grab off all the Middle East oil, 
both to get it away from us and to add it 
to the Russian stock pile. 

So we see a possible Russian strategic 
plan of movement by cheap infiltration 
and revolution into western Europe, 
with powder drives into Scandinavia and 
the Middle East. What else? 

How could Russia hurt us? 

Shift to the United States map and see 
three ways of approach which, while 
they mighVnot lead to a knockout, could 
prove very embarrassing to us. 

First, let's think of Russia's objectives, 
short of a knockout. Russia's first task 
would be to keep us, if possible, from 
using our industrial strength to aid Eu¬ 
rope. To do this, Russia has air power 
and submarines with which to try to stop 



SPORTING ODDS 


Last May, pitcher Rogerson of the Greenfield, Massachusetts, 
High School had a no-hitter in his grasp, only to lose it by a 
freak play. Pitching against Athol High, Rogerson had two out 
in the ninth, and a clean no-hit record. With a man on first (he 
had walked), the batter hit a bounding ball directly toward the 
Greenfield second baseman. It should have been an easy play 
to retire Athol hitless. But as the second baseman moved in to 
pick off the ball, the ball hit the base runner dashing from first 
to second. The game was over, for the runner was automatically 
out. But Rogerson's no-hitter was ruined, the batter being cred¬ 
ited with a hit. 

—Ed F, Galvin, Hastings on Hudson, N, Y, 

COLLIER'S will pay a minimum of $25 for each acceplable contribution lo Sporting 
Odds. Address Sporting Odds, Collier's, 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
(Contributions cannot be returned.) 


our ship movements in the Atlantic. The 
Russians might also try to strike at the 
source by long-range bombing of our 
factories and harbors. 

But these would be big-league opera¬ 
tions—operations in global strategy— 
and the Russians now lack the kind of 
overseas bases needed to wage such war¬ 
fare. They might, however, plan to set 
up these bases by, say, a surprise para¬ 
chute invasion of Iceland and Greenland. 
The present weak defenses of those spots 
would presumably offer the Russians no 
unsolvable difficulties. If Russia got the 
jump on us, and moved in on the north¬ 
eastern approaches to North America, 
w’e might be in for a messy situation be¬ 
fore we got the upper hand again. 

Then there is the Alaskan approach. 
This would be of great value to the Rus¬ 
sians for strategic bombing purposes— 
and also to check our strategic air opera¬ 
tions in Alaska. As this is written, the 
United States has 9.000 aviation person¬ 
nel in Alaska, serviced by 7,000 Army 
ground troops. We have no combat 
troops in Alaska—none. Russia might 
find this tempting. After all, Siberia is 
not far away, and once they got men 
landed across the narrow Bering Strait, 
the Russians are probably unexcelled in 
land operations under arctic conditions. 

Our Menace from Latin America 

There is still a third direction from 
which the Russians might approach us, 
and that is by way of South America. 
During the recent Pan-American con¬ 
ference, held in Colombia, the capital 
city of Bogota w r as torn apart by an up¬ 
rising that demonstrated the political un¬ 
certainties of some of our southern 
neighbors. Curiously enough, Bogota is 
on the defense-zone circle for the eastern 
part of the United States, almost exactly 
2,000 miles from Washington. D. C. Fur¬ 
thermore, Bogota and the Panama Canal 
are practically side by side. 

If on the outbreak of World War III, 
the Russians could put through a revolu¬ 
tionary coup in a country like Colombia, 
they might fl\ planes across to attempt a 
surprise bombardment of the Panama 
Canal. If they could consolidate a South 
American base, the results might be very 
unpleasant for us. If they could do the 
same thing in Mexico, they could be 
really troublesome. Once more, their 
main difficulty would be supply. They 
could get around this, in part, if they 
could build up bomb dumps before the 
war in the country in question. 

But for all the Russians' potential abil¬ 
ity to expand into Europe, Scandinavia 
and the Middle East, and perhaps to 
strike at us by way of Greenland. Alaska 
and South America . . . what after that? 
Where would they go with their w ar? 

Could they hand us a knockout? 

The chances are that they would not 
try for a military knockout. The Russians 
are Asiatics. Their approach is conspira¬ 
torial and revolutionary. They have 
never tried global warfare, but for 30 
years they have been trying global con¬ 
quest—“world revolution." 

As the Russians are likely to see it. 
they win wars with men, and with con¬ 
spiracy. We w in them with dollars. They 
would try to make us spend our dollars 
.. . and they would try to save their men. 
It might be that simple, in their book. 
If they could prolong the war long 
enough, they think we would go broke 
financing it in our "capitalist" way. That 
would upset our economy, and lead us to 
financial collapse. Then, they may be¬ 
lieve. the revolutionaries would move in. 

And w hat would we be doing? 

Back to the maps. Problem number 
one. for us. is American security. Global 
war, as we see it. is a matter of using a 
three-dimensional, co-operative military 
establishment—the Air Force, the Navy, 
the Army, supporting each other. 

After nearly four years of global war¬ 
fare we discovered that we could extend 





Ride with Delta and you ride in safety. 
ROADLITER spots a super-bright beam that 
really lights your way. ROAD-ROWDY sounds 
a horn blast that steps 'em aside quickly... 
Ride with Delta and you ride in class. This 
perfeedy matched companion pair makes a 
stylish addition to any bike. See your Delta 
dealer today. He'll show' you why bicyclists 
everywhere say, “Make mine Delta.** 

jDslta 

ELECTRIC COMPANY, MARION, INDIANA 

Originators and VerlJ's Largest Pr+dMCrrs 
•f Ele<trie L^rm Terms 



Delta POWERIite 

America's fluorite electric lift- 
rem. T*o rejectors—spot and 
flood liyht. levs Kitten. $4.25 



Delta REDDYlite 

Electric Uetem. It’s hand*. Rc- 
ft hVe « * hed "Sens ptM.“ 
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ON DECK FOR DAD! 


tyaAldrovr /Jhjjfy 

kpcnX AwaJa _ 

V > A.RBREEZ 



Skipper Morgan sails across the 
set with Mate Malone and "crew 
you’re all at sea about a gift for 
Father’s Day, June 20th, observe 
Dennis’ shirt (and sail) of Marlboro's 
Galahad Tissue 
airy-light but super-durable. 

Cooling as an 
ocean voyage, too, 
are sport shirts of 
Airbreeze and 
Aventure Tissu. 

Chart a course 
to your nearest 
Marlboro store! 



arlbore 

/ 4 -U /ttA' 

J ^ * Marlboro Shirt Company, Inc., Baltimore 1, Md. 


our power almost anywhere at will, by 
setting up a “temporary military em¬ 
pire.“ We put up naval bases on remote 
Pacific islands. We had air bases in the 
middle of Africa, in India, China, the 
Aleutian Islands ... in England and 
Brazil and Algiers and Newfoundland. 
We landed the Army in the Philippines 
and in Normandy, on the shores of the 
Red Sea and up the Persian Gulf. . . 

Our kind of warfare is a fantastic, 
interlocking structure of mechanized 
power. Out at the far end, where it meets 
the enemy, we deliver things that hurt, 
destroy and kill. 

We wage a war of material. To us, men 
are precious. We use them, mostly, to 
operate machines. We spend the prod¬ 
uct and the power of those machines. 

If we should go to war again, our first 
job would be to move outward, fast, to 
protect all the danger spots 
within our 2,000-mile defense 
circles. If Alaska, Greenland 
and Iceland are important to the 
Russians, they are obviously so 
to us. If the northern part of 
South America has possibilities 
as a hostile base, we need a 
strong defensive setup at Pan¬ 
ama and in the Caribbean to 
meet the threat. 

As this is written, we haven't 
the power to put through this 
vitally important, quick-opening 
movement. In the whole of the 
United States, we have but 54,- 
000 combat troops ready for 
action. This unreadiness in com¬ 
bat man power is what has taken 
our military leaders to Congress 
to ask for the draft and for Uni¬ 
versal Military Training. 

As for the European theater, 
should World War III break out, 
our first and most important 
problem would be to keep our 
Western European allies flive. 

The old arsenal of democracy 
would have to start functioning 
once more. The burden on us 
would, of course, be enormously 
lightened if Western Europe 
could be strengthened enough 
now, in peacetime, to provide 
some of its own arsenal. 

In any fight for survival, our 
Number One ally will as before 
be Great Britain. Britain, in the 
first place, is the only European country 
able to defy Russia, now. Britain still 
has a navy, an air force, an army. Brit¬ 
ain is plenty tough. The Russians are 
not going to capture Britain with any 
parachute drops. If the Russian air force 
tries to tangle with the Royal Air Force, 
it will find things plenty hot. As for the 
Russian navy ... we and the British 
have carriers. The Russians have none. 
That says it. 


fields called aircraft carriers, and wc i 
send them anywhere that salt water f 
float large ships. 

The planes operating from these 
riers arc a valuable auxiliary in 
global air strategy. 

Look at the map, and you will see | 
the eastern Mediterranean, the Red 
the Arabian Sea and the Persian Gulf| 
have important strategic bearing on 
fighting done in the Middle East. The 
ters up around Scandinavia, too, h| 
great strategic importance. 

As to whether we would ever 
large armies on the European continij 
for major land warfare against the 
sians, the chances are that we would 1 
this only to the extent needed to liber 
our allies and set up our own air base 
the west. 

Invasion of Russia on the groi 
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ROUND NUMBERS 

How aptly named is middle age, 

As any man should know; 

For when his years have reached this sta* 
The middle's where they show. 

—Richard Arm ! 


Britain Again a Bastion 


So whoever else gets knocked over by 
the Russian opening attack, our first 
main build-up base, for counteraction, 
would be the British Isles. Once more 
we would send men, aircraft, ships and 
supplies to this stout bastion. 

Our secondary build-up point would 
probably be in the Mediterranean area— 
perhaps North Africa, perhaps France 
and Italy, perhaps both. 

Look at the map. Russia's defense cir¬ 
cle runs down along the North African 
coast, and yet, because of Russia’s weak¬ 
ness at sea, it is virtually impossible for 
Russia to get troops to North Africa and 
supply them in any strength, except by 
going the long way around—overland 
via Egypt. 

After we set up the bases of our “tem¬ 
porary military empire,” the air war 
would begin. 

We have another card to play in this 
campaign—and the British can play it 
too. Both of us possess strong naval 
forces, including those mobile flying 


would play into Russian strength, 
wage another kind of war. 

Of one thing we can all be certain, 
matter what weapons we used, the All 
would not conquer Russia cheaply. i|J 
would Russia conquer the Allies—1 
cheaply or any other way. 

Maps back up the verdict of comnl 
sense and of history. The Allies can hi 
Russia much more than Russia can I| 
the Allies. 

You will notice this article has offel 
no promise, either for the United Sfc 
or for Russia, of war-winning strat 
based on the atom bomb, or on any fa 
push-button attack. Conceivably, if • 
world indulges in the madness of anot 
war, it may go mad in a big atom-bo) 
way. Fear of reprisal, however, is i 
most effective possible deterrent to s 
a venture. The simple fact, perhaps • * 
ficult to accept, is that if we have anot 1 
war it will probably be without use of 


A-bomb. 

As Americans, only one thing cl 
cerns us at the moment. The Russians ] 
day are strong on the ground and in 
air. They can strike on very short not j 

We. on the other hand, are not rel 
for anything. We are not only deif 
bilized, but way below even our 
thorized peacetime strength. Unless* 
rearm, quickly, and adequately, the st * 
will be a very different one from 11 
forecast in these pages. 


This is the second of a series on 
tional defense. Another will appeal, 
an early issue of Collier's. 


Collier's for June 5, 
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AMERICAN 



Bob Watson gains more than time traveling American's new DC-6 Flagship. He gains the 
opportunity to use extra time for the most precious things in life .... 


He enjoys more time at home with his family — a reward of air travel appreciated by wife and 
children! Yet he travels more than ever before, getting more work done at his desk and out of town . . . 


And he's respected — because the man who travels by air stamps himself as forward-looking, sure 
of himself. Friends and neighbors admire his ability to make the most of living. Bob has made a habit 
of going places by air — a habit of happiness for himself and his family, a habit of usefulness to his com¬ 
munity, a habit of success in business. Traveling 

is Better by Air . . . Best by American! AApD/[ j 1/ IDI f AA 


AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES, INC 
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Open, the Miami Open, the Bing Crosby, the Rich¬ 
mond Open and the Los Angeles Open, more con¬ 
testants and more money winners played Acushnet 
Titleists than any other ball. Acushnet Process 
Company, New Bedford, Massachusetts. 



GOLF BALLS 


Tltlelst, Bedford, Green Ray, Pinnacle sold the World Over Through Pro Shops Only 


THE WEEK'S MAIL 


Continued from page 4 


man’s. The average woman is emotionally 
more immature than the average man and 
this is reflected in less psychological wear 
and tear on the organism as a whoje. That’s 
what makes women interesting— you never 
know in a given situation whether they 
will react like a girl of ten or like an adult 
woman. Of course, I’m only speaking of 
the average female, but, actually, no such 
person exists. Burton L. Sinclair, M.D., 
Fall River, Mass. 

HYDROPONICS 

Gentlemen: In re your article on soilless 
gardening, Magic in the Garden (Apr. 
17th), Mr. Molitor gives the impression 
that hydroponics requires a minimum of 
equipment, practically no care, and results 
in better vegetables, grown in a third less 
time. Nothing could be further from the 
actual experience of those of us who have 
tried it—on a modest scale. . . . 

As a practicing gardener, I sincerely 
hope none of your readers will be misled 
to the extent of thinking that hydroponic 
gardening is the panacea and cure-all of 
the troubles which beset the average dirt 
gardener. I have observed that many gar¬ 
deners who grow flowers and vegetables 
for a hobby get more real honest enjoy¬ 
ment from digging in the dirt than from 
any other phase of gardening. 

Don Middleton, Wichita, Kans. 

GROSS INJUSTICE 

Collier’s: I just read Who Will Run the 
Red Sox? (Apr. 24th). I have followed 
baseball for many years and this is the first 
unkind thing'I ever read about Joe Mc¬ 
Carthy. I always thought him a gentleman 
and it makes me sad to learn from Gross 
that he is just another bum. Who is this 
Milton Gross person anyway? It is pos¬ 
sible that he is “a first cousin” of Larry 
McPhail. They sound a lot alike. I’ll 
wager that McCarthy is known and re¬ 
spected by more people than ever heard of 
Mr. Gross. D. S. Hallahan, 

A “B.B.” Fan, Knoxville, la. 

CATCHING THE FISHERMAN 

Dear Sir: While the prof in Fisherman’s 
Prof (Apr. 17th) was taking the tempera¬ 
ture and studying the general situation in 
my old fishing haunts, I would have my 
creel filled with the limit and be on my 
way home. And believe it or not I could 
take him to some places where he could 
tie the thermometer on the end of a line 
attached to his pole, dangle it in the water, 
and the rainbow would strike at it, and 
leave their teeth marks on it. Lures? You 
don’t need them. Just take two blades of 
grass, tie them to a hook, make your cast 
and you’ll have a rainbow. And I mean 
rainbow, measurable with a yardstick. 

W. M. Kartzmark, Tucson, Ariz. 

THE UNALONE GRANGER 

Gentlemen: I really enjoyed reading the 
article The Farmer’s Best Friend (Apr. 
24th) by Wade Nichols and Ike Vem. 

However, one might get the impression 
from this article that the Grange is only for 
“hay kickers.” Although it was originally 
and primarily established for the promo¬ 
tion of agriculture, we now find that many 
city people, too, are participating. 

Byard W. Esley, Member of New York 
State Grange, Keene, N. H. 

FALL OF THE PRAT FALL 

Dear Sirs: Reference to Colliers in to¬ 
day's Hollywood Reporter may be of in¬ 
terest to you in re Apr. 17th editorial That 
Slapstick Is Good for What Ails You: “We 
wish the gentleman who wrote the editorial 
for your magazine would read a few of 
the supercilious comments of various crit¬ 
ics around the country, the moment the 
prat fall and the custard pies appear on a 
motion-picture screen. . . . Most of the 
big-city critics are wise enough to realize 


nidi iviv min.n.33 




tng. But there arc a few vociferous ci 
mentators who start beating their bre 
and wailing about the ’infantilism’ 
Hollywood whenever entertainment 
dowm to the slapstick level. They arc 
same thumpers who yell for message 
our screen plays.” 

Arthur A. Engel, Hollywood, 
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. . . How come you missed mentioning 
dean of them all, Marie Dressier? Or 
Turpin, or Noah Beery, or Polly Mo 
In these times of tense nerves, crisis; 
crisis, a good old slapstick would do u 
good. Chas. R. Short, Lemoync 
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Gentlemen: 1 enjoyed your article on ■ 
gon, Out Where the West Ends (Apr. 2* 
Also 1 want to compliment on the i 
drawn map and 1 am very happy to 
out that they have finally moved On 
City from near Portland to where All 
now is supposed to stand. 

Delbert E. Fredricks, Dallas, 
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. . . Your Jim Marshall did a fine jol 
Oregon. Many tourists are a source o 
sentment to homeowners and realton 
cause as Mr. Marshall says, “They wa 
look—at anything,” and the new r 
seems to be having a real-estate br 
conduct- them through every intere 
and beautiful home available. It is fi 
see how' others live and they get an it 
look at Oregon atmosphere but it s< 
too inconsiderate that they have no rc 
for others’ time, privacy, or the real 
gasoline. Can’t you say a word to tot 
about this window shopping? 

Agnes Driskell, Grants Pass, 
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To the Editor: Let me congratulate! 
on the Apr. 3d issue. It is always f 
but this one is especial—when did 
begin printing Collier’s? I began taki 
early in the eighties (1880) and have l 
ceased; since I am ninety years old 
dates may not be correct. 

It would do us all good to read a 
like A Cross for Urdia every week. ] 
could only feel condemned for ever) 
thought we have of our fellow men! 

Josephine K. Rhodes, Delaware Co 
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Collier’s appeared as Once A Wee 
Apr. 28, 1888, changed to Collier's Wt 
Sept. 19,1895. We salute a faithful vet 

MARY ANN ATKINS 

Dear Sirs: Cover for Apr. 24th she 
pretty girl: Mary Ann Atkins. Wh 
Ted Shane call her Mary Anne Saw> 
The Week’s Work? Or did she get 
ried after the picture? Not complai 
just curious. E. L. Taylor, Sike; 




CoUiers 


kkihi rm a 
SO TOO WAFT TO 1 


Mary Ann Atkins, unmarried. 

Collier's for June 5, 
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y available British armed ship would 
violently engaged in the defense of the 
ish Isles, and therefore, the very fact 
successful German invasion would 
[uppose the total destruction of the 
ie fleet. 

hat was precisely what Roosevelt 
,ted to hear. He knew now that the 
mer Naval Person was determined 
i if Britain were to go down, she 
l Id go with colors flying and guns 
ing, and with no servile requests for 
is. Being a naval person himself, he 
i began to feel confident that with 
i determined spirit and with such a 
i she would not go down. 

The Question That Was Evaded 


was at this time that he also asked 
t were the intentions as to the transfer 
he seat of government from London 
lanada or some other point in the 
monwealth in the event of successful 
sion. He wanted to be assured that 
British would do what the Dutch, 
ians, Norwegians, Czechs and Poles 
done and set up a government in 
;—which P£tain had failed to do. He 
ived only an equivocal reply on this 
^t. (But when Harry Hopkins went to 
don, seven months later, he learned 
truth: The British government did 
have even a skeleton plan for evac - 
on to Canada or anywhere else over - 
. Churchill believed that if the United 
gdom fell, the Empire would be 
?d—at least temporarily—and the 
ership of the remaining units of the 
ish Commonwealth would pass to 
hington.) 

he Dominion governments were 
.iing messages to London after the fall 
^rance urging that the Royal Family, 
t least the two young princesses, be 
to a place of safety at once so that 
institution of the crown would be 
tinued regardless of the fate of the 
ie islands. This request was not ac¬ 
ted. Queen Elizabeth said, “The prin¬ 
ces could not leave without me—and I 
Id not leave without the king—and, of 
rse, the king will never leave.” 
although there was a plan for evacu- 
ig the government to the west of 


England in the event of invasion, mem¬ 
bers of Churchill’s staff at that time 
have expressed the conviction that he 
never had any intention of quitting Lon¬ 
don under any circumstances whatso¬ 
ever. If the Nazis succeeded in taking 
London—which he was pleased to call 
“this Imperial City”—they would take 
him with it, or anything that might be left 
of him. 

The cables that passed between Down¬ 
ing Street and the White House at this 
time made the following further points: 

The only British hope of defeating 
Germany was in the retention of the 
United Kingdom itself as a base, and to 
that end every resource and every life 
would be directed. If the United King¬ 
dom were conquered, and the fleet de¬ 
stroyed, then North and West Africa as 
well as Europe would inevitably fall un¬ 
der German dominion. All that the Brit¬ 
ish could do in the Mediterranean would 
be to deny the Germans use of the Suez 
Canal, not by defending it but by de¬ 
stroying it. Germany would have a for¬ 
midable naval striking force with the 
Italian fleet and substantial units of the 
French navy joined to her own. Fur¬ 
thermore, with all the shipyards of west¬ 
ern Europe at her disposal, she would 
have enormous naval productive power. 

Hitler’s triumphs in Europe would un¬ 
doubtedly stimulate the Japanese to acts 
of aggression against French Indo-China 
and the Dutch East Indies, thereby gain¬ 
ing for themselves bases for attacks on 
other points, including British and 
American territory. Churchill expressed 
the belief that the whole world situation 
could be greatly helped if the United 
States government would proclaim that 
any violent attempt to alter the status 
quo in the Far East would “produce a 
state of belligerence” or (toning it down 
a little) would “not be tolerated.” 

Roosevelt repeated (not once but sev¬ 
eral times) that, for constitutional rea¬ 
sons, he could not give any assurance 
that the United States would declare war. 
But he made it quite clear that if Britain 
fell, his own purpose would be to do all 
that he possibly could “more than mere 
words but short of war.” 

In the notes that he made for a speech 
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“You know me, Ed—always loved traveling—hit that 
ol’ highway—the moment I feel the urge. That’s for me!” 
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can be prevented now! 


Yes, here's good news about wood! Destruction of wood 
by decay and termites can now be prevented with a 
clean treatment. This modem treatment is made with oil 
solutions of a Dow chemical called Pentachlorophenol. 
By selection of solvents, treating plants can now give 
positive, lasting protection not only to wood destined for 
actual contact with the ground, but even to wood that is 
to be painted. 

This tested protection is already widely used in the 
treatment of utility poles, fence posts, and industrial and 
farm construction lumber. Treating plants, strategically 
located around the country, are ready to supply 
Pentachlorophenol treated lumber upon request. If you 
would like this protection in the home you are planning, 
consult your architect or lumber dealer. 



THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY . MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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Lunch 


NuHu. fvwittj and Easy! 

Sandwich lunches are a 
7^ Dromedary Dates. 


fisatfytt 
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tamedary 

Date-Nut Roll 


Vacuum packed. Just turn the key . .. and m-m-m! 



Z d T EDw d ™- 

orcoM V £1 ' 0HT ’' ,eate<i 
ocl- d . Sm P‘y sH<* and 
°P ««l. whipped cream 
or any good sauce. A 
dessert, , 0 * 


X)(UJ QuT<f$<H 4 

Take sandwiches ... or just 
tuck a few tins in the 
car! Delicious and 
nourishing just “as is. 
Children love it, and 
so good for them! 


New! Dromedary 
White Cake Mix! 


ich and flavary, this 
ctoally topped home- 
3 taste tests! Try it! 
ich 2’Ia/er cake. 

Iurt Arid Willk 
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at a secret session ol the Mouse of Com¬ 
mons on June 20, 1940, Churchill stated 
that if Britain could get through the next 
three months she could get through the 
next three years. He expressed the opin¬ 
ion that nothing would so stir the people 
of the United States as fighting in or over 
England. He felt that the best provoca¬ 
tion to the American people to enter the 
war would be furnished by the heroic 
struggle of the British people. 

Roosevelt, meantime, scraped the bot¬ 
tom of the barrel in American arsenals 
for 500,000 rifles, 80,000 machine guns, 
130,000,000 rounds of ammunition, 900 
75-mm. guns and 1,000,000 shells, as well 
as some bombs, TNT and smokeless pow¬ 
der, all to be shipped to Britain. This was 
done at a moment when many men close 
to the White House were shouting almost 
hysterically that this represented suicide 
for Roosevelt and quite possibly for the 
nation—that Britain was finished and 
that all this material would merely fall 
into the hands of Hitler who would turn 
it against us in our own relatively de¬ 
fenseless state. 

Defenders Discard Pitchforks 

But the British home guardsman, who 
had been preparing to meet German in¬ 
vasion with a pitchfork or a flail, now 
had a rifle in his hands and ammunition 
in his belt. He felt much better. He felt, 
in fact, unbeatable. 

It is perhaps a bit of unnecessarily 
grim speculation, but I believe there 
were some in England—and I should not 
be surprised if Churchill were one of 
them—who later regretted rather wist¬ 
fully that Hitler never tried that invasion. 
As a member of his staff remarked later 
to Hopkins, “It would have been a hell 
of a fight.” 

This, then, was Roosevelt’s first tre¬ 
mendous wartime decision: to back the 
seemingly hopeless cause of Britain with 
everything that he could possibly offer 
in the way of materiel and moral en¬ 
couragement. This decision was entirely 
on his own. There was no time in his 
Presidential career when he met with so 
much opposition in his Cabinet or when 
his position in the country was less se¬ 
cure. 

But he made his decision and pro¬ 
claimed it—let it be remembered—on the 
brink of a Presidential political cam¬ 
paign. Roosevelt was influenced un¬ 
doubtedly by strategic considerations; 
but there were considerations of morality 
which were even more important to him. 
His inability to offer any kind of satis¬ 
factory reply to the desperate calls for 
help from France had given him, I be¬ 
lieve, the bitterest sense of defeat that 
he had ever experienced. He was deter¬ 


mined not to repeat that national 
miliation. 

The decisions Roosevelt made in ll 
on his own authority and without cla 
calls, involved commitment of the Ur 
States to the assumption of responsil 
for nothing less than the leadershi 
the world. 

It is often erroneously believed 
propaganda is nothing but a ma2* 
words dreamed up by fiendish minds, 
the only propaganda that really ma 
is that which proclaims action or w 
threatens it, and in the latter case [hi 
tion must always follow or the pr 
ganda boomerangs. If the strateg] 
terror were enough in itself to com 
the world. Hitler after the fall of Fr, 
needed to fear no future battles, 
there are some peoples whom it is dar 
ous to alarm, and the first of these 
the British, and the second the Russ 
and the third the Americans. 

Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh 
seen the flabby weakness of the Eng 
of Stanley Baldwin and Neville Cham 
lain, and the chaotic disunity of Fra 
and the apparent deficiency of Russia 
dustry, as contrasted with the supert 
ganization and regimentation of Hu 
and Goering’s Germany which presei 
a model of efficiency to his technoi 
cal mind. He came to the seerri 
logical conclusion that Nazi Gent 
was invincible and that Britain, Fra 
the United States and everybody] 
should wake up and, facing the faci 
modern life, yield to “the wave of thl 
ture.” 

Lindbergh became an eloquent 
sader for the cause of isolationism, 
was undoubtedly Roosevelt's most 
midable competitor on the radio. 

When the 1940 blitzkrieg in the 
was at its height, Roosevelt asked 
Congress for a program which wouh 
volve, among other things, the pro 
tion of 50.000 warplanes for the A 
and Navy. 

Lindbergh denounced this as “hy^ 
cal chatter.” He did not say much ; 
licly at this time of what he had see 
German might and of British, Fri 
and Russian weakness. But when h< 
cited facts and figures at private meet 
he could generally scare the living 
lights out of his listeners and som 
them were impelled to write to Roost 
urging him to command Churchill to 
render at once. But one of Lindbei 
listeners had a somewhat different 
action. This was Dr. Vannevar E 
formerly dean of Engineering at 
Massachusetts Institute of Techno! 
now president of the Carnegie Inst 
in Washington. 

Dr. Bush was impelled to action b;, 
very threat which Lindbergh so f([ 
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Make your secretary 
very happy . . . with 
a new Underwood 
All Electric. 

is the convenient time-saving features 
always yearned for . . . the accuracy and 
ae-saving advantages of electrical opera¬ 


te Underwood All Electric, you simph 
f' the keys . . . lightly! Electricity doe: 
evork. 

;ine how easy it is! Electric Keyboard 
ktric Back Spacer. Electric Shift Key 
ktric Shift Lock. Electric Tabulator. 


v»the Carriage returns at the touch of a key 
nd sets itself ready for the next line. And 
* ’til you see your letters! 

Tty as a picture. Impressions uniform, 
dracters perfectly in line. All carbons 




clear, neat, legible. Every letter . . . better! 

Give your secretary the opportunity to turn 
out the best w’ork she’s ever done . . . with 
an Underw'ood that’s made to order for her. 
Call your local, Underwood representative 
today . . . for a demonstration. 

■* * * 

FAST! When typing, your busy hands never leave 
the keyboard. The electrically-controlled key¬ 
board saves you finger travel, hand travel . . . 
eliminates fatigue. 


BEAUTIFUL WORK! The Under¬ 
wood All Electric assures even 
spacing between characters . . . 
clean-cut, uniform impressions 
. . . not shaded or blurred. 

MANY CARBONS! Not only orig¬ 
inal letters, but carbon copies are 
sharp and clear. You can make as 
many as 20 of them at a light 
finger touch. 

Underwood Corporation 




EASY OPERATION! Form-fit- 
ting key tops encourage an easy 
rhythm of finger movement 
over the keyboard .’. . therefore 
better letters, with minimum effort. 




Typewriters... Adding Machines ... Accounting Machines 
... Carbon Paper... Ribbons and other supplies 
On* Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 

Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 

* © 1»48 . 
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5 (and women, too) 

MAN A 


IT’S 'TOPS’ IN OUTBOARDING 


Seeking outdoor 
pleasure, greater 
numbers of men (and women, 
too), visit lakes, streams, and 

coastal areas each year. They have 
found from actual experiences that a 
Martin Outboard Motor contributes 
most to their enjoyment. They 
prefer its reliability, quietness, ease of 
starting, simplicity, and lightness. 
Mechanically-controlled poppet valves, 
an exclusive, patented 
fFhr, Martin feature, provide 
Wr ^ ** exceedingly slow trolling 

f and greater flexibility in 

* \ F* operation. Follow the lead 
\ of the men and women 

who have learned that 
I when they “Man a Martin” . 

' A ... it means ‘“tops' 

in outboarding.” Jfe 


3 Great 
Outboards! 


MARTIN "60" (ilhst.) 

Alternate Firing Twin, 
7.2 H.P—43 lbs. 
Certified ot 
4000 R.P.M. 

MARTIN "40" 
Alternate Firing Twin, 
V/ 2 H.P — 35'/* lbs. 
Certified ot 
4300 R.P.M. 

MARTIN "20" 

Single Cylinder 
2'/3 H.P—291/2 lbs. 
Certified at 
4300 R.P.M. 


motors 


»_ OUTBOARD 

The NEW Standard of Performance 

^ - MARTIN MOT f,V' ^ COOKER'COMPAnTT] 

— DIVISION, NATIONAL M u/Aii acikUHG, ONT./ CANADaI 


fully presented. Bush was in consultation 
with various like-minded men of science, 
among them Presidents James B. Conant 
of Harvard. Karl T. Compton of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and Frank B. Jewett of the Bell Tele¬ 
phone Laboratories. They had discussed 
a plan for the mobilization of American 
scientists to work on new weapons. Bush 
had been named spokesman for this 
group principally because he was the one 
who happened to be in Washington, but 
he proved to be (in the words of Conant) 
“an ideal leader of American scientists 
in time of war.” 

Bush had no quick access to anyone on 
the higher levels of government, but he 
knew' that the man to see en route to 
Roosevelt was Harry Hopkins and he ac¬ 
cordingly went to him with his plan for 
a National Defense Research Council. 

Two Quick-Thinking Men 

Always receptive to new ideas that 
were both daring and big, Hopkins was 
immediately impressed by Bush's pro¬ 
posal. There were certain points of re¬ 
semblance between the two men. Bush 
was also thin, quick, sharp and untram¬ 
meled in his thinking. He knew what he 
was talking about and he stated it with 
brevity and, like Hopkins, with a good 
sprinkling of salt. Bush had prepared a 
memorandum outlining his proposals. 
Hopkins arranged for Bush to talk with 
the President. 

When Bush went to the White House 
he was prepared to answer all kinds of 
questions and meet probable objections, 
but he found that Roosevelt had already 
studied the memorandum and, after ut¬ 
tering a pleasantry or two, wrote on it, 
“O.K.—F D.R.”—and Bush was out of 
the President’s office a few moments after 
he had entered it. 

Subsequently Bush, in consultation 
with Hopkins, drafted a letter to himself 
for the President’s signature. That letter, 
with a few additions which provided for 
close co-operation between N.D.R.C. 
and the military authorities, was signed 
by Roosevelt on June 15, 1940, the day 
after the fall of Paris, when it seemed that 
Christian civilization was coming to an 
end. Included in that letter to Dr. Bush 
were these momentous words: 

Recently I appointed a special com¬ 
mittee with Dr. Briggs of the Bureau of 
Standards as chairman to study into the 
possible relationship to national defense 
of recent discoveries in the field of 
atomistics notably the fission of ura¬ 
nium. I will now request that this com¬ 
mittee report directly to you. . . . 

This country is singularly fitted, by 
reason of the ingenuity of its people, the 
knowledge and skill of its scientists, the 
flexibility of its industrial structure, to 
excel in the arts of peace, and to excel in 
tire arts of war if that be necessary. The 
scientists and engineers of the country, 
under the guidance of your committee, 
and in close collaboration with the armed 
services, can be of substantial aid in the 
task which lies before us. 

Such was the authorization to Vanne- 
var Bush to go ahead with his plans. And 
such is the story of how Hitler’s Strategy 
of Terror influenced the establishment of 
the organization which was responsible 
for the invention of the atomic bomb. 

Lindbergh, who had helped to impel 
Bush to action, eventually proved him¬ 
self highly useful in experimental work 
for the Air Force; his precise recording 
mind retained all the intelligence material 
that had been so hospitably offered to him 
in Germany and he applied it effectively 
in testing some of the hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of war planes produced in the U.S. 
during the next five years. 

The question has often been asked: 
Just when did Roosevelt finally and defi¬ 
nitely decide to seek a third term? So 
far as I know, that question will never 
be answered authoritatively. 

On January 22, 1940, Hopkins told me 


he was virtually certain that Roosc’Lu^ 
would decide to run for a third tcrm/Jfpvdt f 
three months later, April 23d, he Lg* 
pressed grave doubts about it. He jjt^ 
then that the President seemed disincIrL Roo: 
to do anything about the nomination* tfio 
to permit any of his friends to do a^ca 


thing, which would have meant tha, oiii 
would go to the James A. Farley fact 
by default. Farley, of course, was Uonc 
posing a third term. 

The Democratic convention opcnei 
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Chicago on July 15th. Previous lc 
there were meetings at the White He 
of pro-Roosevelt (which meant a 1 * 
Farley) Cabinet officers and Cong 
sional and party leaders to discuss u 
and means. At one of the meet 
Roosevelt was asked: “Suppose at si 
point we want to know your direct! 
on strategy—whom do we ask?” 

Roosevelt thought for a moment 
then replied, “In that event, if I were; 

I’d consult Jimmy Byrnes.” Howe 
when Secretaries Frances Perkins, lc 
Wallace and the rest arrived in Chic 
they found, to the dismay of sonu 
them, that Roosevelt headquarters 
already been firmly established i 
Blackstone Hotel suite by Harry b 
kins. Here was the Chicago end of a 
vate line to the White House. 

Hopkins carried in his pocket f 
penciled paragraphs in Roosevelt’s h; 
writing on a sheet of yellow, ruled p, 

(it is reproduced on page 15). It was 
dressed to “Dear Will”—Speaker 
liam B. Bankhead, who was tempo 
chairman of the convention. This 
the President’s well-known message t( 
convention and was delivered by Sen "u 
Alben W. Barkley, the permanent cl r 
man, on the evening of the second 
It provided the signal for the fifty-tl 
minute Roosevelt “demonstration 
by Mayor Kelly’s notorious “voice f 
the sewers.” The machine Demoi 
obediently if reluctantly climbed ah 
the band wagon. They were, how< 
given a bitter pill to swallow when I 
kins announced that the Presid 
choice for his Vice-Presidential run 
mate was Henry Wallace. 


Drafting a Speech of Refusal 


Even some of the President’s 
loyal adherents were shocked at thi 
lection; Ickes threatened to bolt 
party. In the White House, on the 
ning of the fourth and last day, Rc 
velt had become so angered by the sc 
shambles in Chicago that he was act: 
preparing a draft of a speech ref: 
the nomination. (He had not yet put i 
stated that he would run if nomina 

However, the insurrection was 
quite strong enough to stop Wall 
nomination on the first .ballot, 
Roosevelt relaxed and started to di 
his acceptance speech. 

Hopkins knew that his dilemm 
Chicago was only a minor projectic 
Roosevelt's. In ordinary times, R< 
velt would probably have enjoyi 
knock-down, drag-out political Dc 
brook against such opponents as F 
and Garner and legions of ward he 
and he would have handled it wil 
much perceptible difficulty. But this 
vention was staged against a backgr 
of world catastrophe, of which the 
gates had scant conception, and R< 
velt, in his distaste for the whole v 
proceeding, displayed none of his 
tomary adroitness. 

After Chicago, it became all too 
to Hopkins that he must resign as S 
tary of Commerce, and if he had no 
the idea himself, there were plen' 
Roosevelt’s friends ready to convey 
him. He was more of a political lia i 
than ever. On August 22d he subn l 
his resignation in a letter which s 
his physical inability to perform hi 
ties under the rigorous demands of \ 
which seems an odd excuse in the lif 
his subsequent activities. 
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Hj>kins was planning to take the job 
Iff Hyde Park Library and, vaguely, 
oj some writing on the side.” But by 
cfjer he was back in the fray, helping 
ei*e Roosevelt’s speeches. Willkie 
iS inducting a vigorous campaign but 
•ftpublican professionals begged him 
, ,ndon his nonsense about a biparti- 
n ^reign policy—to attack Roosevelt 
i i.armonger—to scare the American 
* 5 with warnings that votes for 
i welt meant wooden crosses for 
i >ons and brothers and sweethearts. 

| | the campaign in its final, frantic 
i and the public-opinion polls show- 
oosevelt well in the lead, Willkie 
mbed to these heated urgings and 
d to warn that the boys were ai¬ 
ding loaded on the transports. The 
f of the Republican professionals 
le only way to get votes was to ter- 
eople proved unhappily sound. 

frar Phobia Reaches Its Peak 

fieemed as though the fear-of-war 
ia, as expressed in the messages to 
,'ngton, reached its peak near the 
f October. The Democratic leaders 
becoming more and more jittery, 
i demanded that Roosevelt provide 
pte guarantee to the mothers of 
ica that their sons would not fight. 
October 30th, we were on the Presi- 
.1 train going up into New England 
ft important speech at the Boston 
4 . Every time the train stopped, 
ams were delivered, stating almost 
<lly that, if the President did not 
hat solemn promise to the mothers, 
ght as well start packing his belong- 
d the White House, 
osevelt, as always, worked hard on 
jeech between stops. He sat in a 
•acked armchair in his private car, 
test draft of the speech on his lap. 
Missy LeHand, Grace Tully, Hop- 
Rosenman and me all working with 
n copies. Hopkins handed the 
llent a telegram from Ed Flynn 
lining the usual urgent request. 

Ut how often do they expect me to 
iat?” Roosevelt asked. “It’s in the 
□cratic platform and I’ve repeated 
L undred times.” 

lereupon I remarked, “I know it, 


Mr. President, but they don’t seem to 
have heard you the first time. Evidently 
you’ve got to say it again—and again— 
and again.” 

So it was put in, as follows: 

And while I am talking to you moth¬ 
ers and fathers, I give you one more as¬ 
surance. 

I have said this before, but I shall say 
it again and again and again: 

Your boys are not going to be sent 
into any foreign wars. 

That passage has been given almost as 
much quotation (in the isolationist press) 
as Roosevelt’s somewhat complementary 
observation that “the only thing we have 
to fear is fear itself.” 

Roscnman, whose duty it was to re¬ 
member everything, mentioned the fact 
that the Democratic platform had added 
the words, “except in case of attack.” 
Roosevelt said he could see no need to 
tack that on now. “Of course we’ll fight 
if we’re attacked. If somebody attacks 
us, then it isn't a foreign war, is it? Or do 
they want me to guarantee that our 
troops will be sent into battle only in the 
event of another Civil War?” He was 
plainly sick and tired of these jugglings 
of euphemisms, as well he might be. 

After the election had been won, it 
seemed to me the President made a mis¬ 
take in yielding to the hysterical demands 
for sweeping reassurance, but, unfortu¬ 
nately for my own conscience, I hap¬ 
pened at the time to be one of those who 
urged him to go the limit on this, feeling 
as I did that any risk of future embar¬ 
rassment was negligible as compared 
with the risk of losing the election. I 
burn inwardly whenever I think of those 
words “again—and again—and again.” 

Roosevelt probably meant it when, in 
his Philadelphia speech, he said, “I am 
an old campaigner and I love a good 
fight.” But he certainly was not enjoying 
himself when he was impelled to nriake 
lame, equivocal speeches in Boston and 
New York. By then, this was a fight that 
he despised. It left a blot on his record 
which only the accomplishments of the 
next five years could remove. 

(Next week: How President Roose¬ 
velt and. Prime Minister Churchill ar¬ 
ranged a " common-law marriage ”) 
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...1948 IS THE YEAR TO VOTE AMERICAN 


T HE big national political conventions are 
almost here; and, as always at such a time, 
excitement and speculation are growing 
hotter by the hour. How about Mr. Truman’s 
chances? What will the Southern revolt achieve, if 
anything? Will the 1948 Republican convention 
run into a stalemate as in 1924; and if so, how will 
it be settled? And several dozen other questions 
like these. 

Collier’s doesn’t endorse candidates for public 
office. We would, however, like to offer a thought 
for all voters to ponder as the Presidential election 
approaches. 

This thought is that 1948 is pre-eminently a year 
for all U.S. voters to vote for America—for its best 
interests as they see them, and for the candidates 
they think will most vigorously push those interests 
if elected. 

Of course, no Presidential year is a year to vote 
against America. But in 1948 we are on an unusu¬ 
ally hot spot. We came out on the winning side in 
the late war. Also, we came out free of any bomb¬ 
ing damage, and with our productive apparatus in 
better shape than ever before. 

Accordingly, we are cordially detested, even by 
some of the people we are trying to help via the 
Marshall Plan; and the government of Communist 
Russia quite frankly hates our capitalistic innards 
and seems determined to do us in somehow some¬ 
time. 

In such a position, we cannot afford to take 
chances on having a lightweight in the White House, 
for the term of 1949-53. So when you step into your 
polling place next Nov. 2d how about shoving aside 
all your personal hates and inherited prejudices, and 
voting for the candidate whom you consider the 
best qualified to lead the nation through the next 
four years? If we’ll all vote American we’ll most 
likely elect the best available man. 

# 

. . . MANY DOGS NEED HELP: We are speaking 
here of American men’s feet, slangily called dogs. 
Your correspondent has been making a one-man 
survey of these appendages of late, in subway and 
other trains, busses, etc. While we haven’t kept 


book on our observations, we’ve worked out a 
rough estimate that some seven out of ten Ameri¬ 
can men plod around in shoes that are either too 
decrepit and beat-up to be presentable or are not 
treated nearly often enough to the common courtesy 
of a shine. 

American women, on the other foot, are almost 
invariably careful about their shoes. The designs 
may sometimes be funny-looking, but the shoes 
themselves are consistently well kept and chipper. 
And the gals don’t hang onto one pair of shoes until 
the shoes are about to fall apart. 

Our tip to every U.S. male who knows the value 
of good personal appearance would be to give his 
own dogs a dispassionate look and ask himself 
whether he is or isn’t treating them right. Chances 
are he isn’t. 

We will now relax to await a shower of dear-sir- 
you-cur letters about women’s demands for new 
clothes and shoes keeping men from buying enough 
of either for themselves. Okay, gents; but where’s 
your old American independence? To repeat, those 
brogans that most of you guys are sporting around 
look like hell in a high wind. 

• 

... IN THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS: In this 

Presidential election year, we think at least one 
organization deserves unqualified and enthusiastic 
applause—the League of Women Voters, with 
headquarters at 726 Jackson Place, Washington 6, 
D. C. 

One of the LWV’s main preoccupations is with 
getting out the vote; but it doesn’t stop there. It 
claims credit for having improved county and city 
governments in many places, and for having 
brought about adoption of new constitutions in 
Missouri and Georgia. It is now pushing similar 
constitutional reforms in New Jersey, Oklahoma, 
Florida, Connecticut, Kentucky, Illinois, Tennessee 
and Louisiana. 

The LWV has sponsored innumerable election- 
law improvements, child-labor restrictions, taxation 
and education reforms and so on. But possibly its 
most important achievement was summed up by an 
LWV lady who said, “One characteristic of a league 
member is the way she brings about the substitution 


of ‘What are we going to do about it?’ for the usi 
‘What are they going to do about it?’ of everydi 
conversation.” 

Here’s a long life and more power to the Leag 
of Women Voters. We’d be much poorer without 1 

.. . HERE’S A FINE PLAN: The new Middle Sou 
Area Development Program is rather clums 
named, but otherwise we think it looks better thl 
good. In case you haven’t heard about it, it’s 
plan for the integrated industrial, agricultural, soc 
and economic improvement of the lower Mississif 
Valley. The program is sponsored by four private 
owned utility companies doing business in tl 
region—Arkansas Power & Light, Louisiana Povs 
& Light, Mississippi Power & Light and N< 
Orleans Public Service, Inc. 

Saying that “private industry is on trial the 
days, and we are going to deliver a job down hen 
these power concerns plan to help the whole regi- 
develop smoothly and evenly from here on. 

We’d say that private industry isn’t on trial a 
that Socialism is. But let that pass. What we chie 
admire about this scheme is the fact that here £ i 
four privately owned utility companies which zi 
determined to show results of the kind achieved i 
the publicly owned Tennessee Valley Author 
north of their area. They plan to compete lil 
good-natured, energetic sports, rather than conte' 
themselves with putting out large salvos of prof 
ganda against any extension of the TVA idea to t 
lower Mississippi. 

“We don’t want any state or federal funds,” sal 
a spokesman for one of the companies. “We do 
want an empire within an empire, and we don’t wal 
a second Russia. This is to show that free ent<) 
prise can develop a region so that a young man wi 
ambition can always find a job and prosper.” 

To show how sincerely they mean business, t 
four companies intend to spend a total of $10f 
000,000 by the end of 1949 for turbines, generato 
power lines, etc. We expect to watch the prognj 
of the undertaking with much interest. It strik 
us as a most enlightened and enlightening examif 
of what free enterprise can and should do to mi 
any challenge Socialism offers it 
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ESPERANTO 


Sirs: It may be of some interest to you 
learn that F translated Collie Small’s U 
der a Red Thumb (Jan. 17th) into Espe 
anto and sent il to a friend in Finland. H 
in turn, translated it into his native la* 
guage for the benefit of his friends. I 
asserts that the article is, for the most pa 
quite accurate and wishes that it were pc 
sible for the Finnish press to reproduce 
James A. Clarkson, Hopkins, S. 


CHI 


English: The Russian troops at Porkkcx > 
are the only Russian troops in Finland , l * 
they are only a jew miles from Tauiui ^ 
apartment , and the thought of living unc * 




apartment , and the thought of living 
Russian guns makes him apprehensive, 
fact Tauno is troubled more and more t c j 1| 
an obsession that, wherever he moves t . 
his house, a Russian is looking down i 1 * 
chimney at him. 


Esperanto: La Rusa soldo taro ce Porkk 
estas la solaj Rusaj en Finlando, tamen 
estas nure kelknj mejloj malproksima 
la logejoj de Taino, kaj la penso pri viva, 
sub Rusaj pafilegoj mall rank viligas 
Fakte , Taino estas genata pH kaj plimi 
per obsedo ke, kie ajn li movas en la do/ 
Ruso malsnprenrigardas fin tra la kam 
tubo. 


h 




BUST MY TIMBERS, KIDS! 


Dear Sir: That’s a nice article you had n . 
Fish-Pond Sailors (May 8th). More po * ;r 
to the kids! 

I was seven times round Old Stiff, otl r- 
wise Cape Horn, under square sail, be! 

I was twenty-two. 

I wish some of those kids could ki 


how it feels to be at the wheel of a f 1- 


y 


rigger, under full sail, in a stiff squ 
southeast trade, running up the hill fib 
the Horn to the Line, bound for the Gol{n 
Gate; with a rival abeam. Or to be at le 
wheel, with a ship of say 1,700 tons net h- 
ister. in a soulherly busier; six topsails d 
a full foresail set; snow squalls blanke g 
the sea every few minutes; the old b; iy 


IIC* 


m us 


rolling her bulwark headings under. 


after the other, her masts swaying thre ;h 


an arc of eighty degrees. It was mi;ty 


hard work at times to hold her on coi ;e, 


•some c 


id 


with the compass swinging half circle; 
especially by night when, as happened Jk 
binnacle light blew out and a fellow hs 
steer in pitch dark by the feel of the 
on the nape of his neck. That was ho: 
to-God sailoring . 

Meanwhile, toys are lots of fun. I sh 
(Continued on page 76) 
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CHOOSE THE OUTDOOR EXERCISES THAT ARE BEST FOR YOU. 

s,S.(l Summer weekends and vacations are ideal times to enjoy healthy 
outdoor exercise, and to get yourself in good physical condition for 
fall and winter. You should, however, be careful not to over-exercise. 
The businessman in the middle years of life who works in an office 
u-all week and over-exerts on weekends may do himself more harm 
if ithan good. So choose activities that are suitable for your age. Better 
f ?still, check with your doctor and follow his advice as to the kinds and 
( amount of exercise you can enjoy safely this summer. 


2 * FOLLOW COMMON SENSE RULES FOR SAFETY IN THE WATER. 

Swimming is excellent exercise, for you use nearly every muscle in 
your body—but every swimmer should remember a few precautions. 

It’s best to swim where there are lifeguards, as even the strongest 
swimmer may suffer a cramp and need help. Be careful not to over¬ 
estimate your ability as a swimmer, and when swimming long distances, 
try to have two people accompany you in a boat. After a full meal, 
it’s wise to wait two hours or so before you go in the water; and prior 
to diving, find out if the water is deep enough for safety. 
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Sunburn, like any bum, can be painful and serious. For a safe tan, 
doctors visually recommend starting with a short period (about 10 
minutes) in the sun, and gradually lengthening the time of exposure. 

While most sun tan oils or creams help you tan safely by filtering 
out some of the sun’s ultraviolet rays, you may still get a sunburn if 
you stay too long in direct sunlight. Over-exposure to the sun, espe¬ 
cially when you are exercising strenuously, may also lead to sunstroke, 
or heat exhaustion. 


A bad case of poison ivy can spoil your vacation, so learn to recog¬ 
nize this plant, and stay away from it. If you give prompt attention 
to cuts and bruises, and avoid scratching insect bites, you can help 
prevent the start of infection. 

In spite of all your precautions, accidents may still occur, so it’s 
wise to have a well-equipped first aid kit available. Following the 
rules of good health, eating wholesome food, drinking safe water, and 
getting plenty of sleep, will also help you to a healthier summer. 
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•Ip you •njoy your summer. Metropolitan 
has prepared an envelope of summer health 
suggestions. It includes leaflets on First Aid 
and vacation hazards. Send today for your 
‘jJ?; envetype of Metropolitan’s ‘‘Summer Health 
J* * Suggestions.” 78-C 

i * 
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COPYRIOMT 1948 —METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 

(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 

1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y 



Metropolitan Lift Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

Please send me the envelope of “Summer 
Health Suggestions.” 78-C 

Name _ _ 

Street_ 

City_ 

State - - 
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TO VETERANS —IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE-KEEP ITI 
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HANDBALL IS 



BY BILL FAY 



G US LEWIS has worked at so 
■ many odd jobs that nobody 
can understand how he found 
time to learn the championship ge¬ 
ometry of four-wall handball. 

Thirteen-year-old Gus shuffled off 
from Buffalo in 1932 and was a hoofer 
on the Schine vaudeville circuit for 
five years. He didn’t kill vaudeville, 
but he may have been an accessory 
after the fact. 

Then Gus shuffled home to Buffalo 
to work as a painter—at S 1,000 
a month. Rather high wages for a 
painter but Gus was a rather high 
painter. He air-gunned the flagpole 
on Buffalo City Hall—32 stories up— 
and daubed bridgework over Niagara 
gorge in hundreds of feet of air. 

When the bridgework and flagpole 
market slumped, Gus descended to 
painting the insides of electric furnaces 
at $10 an hour. It was hot and excit¬ 
ing work because he was only a few 
brush strokes away from live 27,000- 
volt electrodes. “They figured it was 


cheaper to pay us ten bucks an hour 
than to turn off the furnaces,” Gus 
recalls. “Sometimes gas pockets 
popped up through the hot soup and 
there’d be all kinds of hell. Once, I 
had my mustache, eyebrows and hair 
singed off.” 

That once was enough. Gus de¬ 
cided there was a brighter and longer 
future in demonstrating department- 
store aluminum cooking utensils. 
Twice daily, he prepared a full-course 
dinner for 15 customers. Gus (smil¬ 
ing, black-haired and a bit of a devil 
with the women shoppers) was Buf¬ 
falo’s foremost aluminum demonstra¬ 
tor when the Seabees sent him off into 
the wild blue yonder—painting 250- 
foot radio towers in Bermuda and 
Africa. Gus developed a mahogany 
complexion and a liking for sunshine 
which carried him west to California 
in 1945. He sold pari-mutuel tickets 
at Santa Anita, then slipped into the 
sound-technician department at RKO. 

Every afternoon Gus played hand¬ 


ball at the Walt Disney studios with 
Joe Platak, winner of nine national 
championships. Platak sharpened 
Gus’ left-hand kill, and Gus won the 
National A.A.U. four-wall title. 

Footwork explains Gus’ success. 
He’s never off balance—a precaution 
he learned over Niagara gorge. “You 
really play handball with your feet,” 
Gus says. “I never watch my op¬ 
ponent’s hands when we warm up—I 
watch his feet. They tell me how he’ll 
hit—where his weakness is.” 

However, when play starts, Gus 
watches hand action on every shot. 
“Most good players hit a ‘break’ ball 
—that is, they cut it so that \t bounces 
left or right when it hits. You have to 
watch their wrists to predict the 
bounce action—and you’ve got to 
have a good memory. Suppose a ball 
bounces funny. Automatically, my 
memory goes back and remembers the 
hand action that produced the freak 
hop. Maybe a game or two will go 
by before my opponent tries the shot 
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Gus Lewis, now champion of 
four-wall handball, got his early 
training air-gunning flagpoles 
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again, but the instant I see that pe¬ 
culiar hand action I’m ready. I antici¬ 
pate the bounce. A good handball 
player never forgets a wrist.” 

After Gus retained his national title 
in April, RKO offered its steeple-jack- 
of-all-trades an acting role—as a flag¬ 
pole sitter. Gus said no, thanks. The 
champion who has spent most of his | 
life up in the air finally has settled I 
down. 


► STRICTLY SECOND DIVISION 


No wonder American League offi¬ 
cials are worried. Competitively, the | 
league is falling apart. The disparity 
between the powerful Yanks and Red 1 


kWURIN&l 
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Sox and the “dog-meat” clubs in Chi¬ 
cago, St. Louis and Washington is so [* ief 
great that 1948 may well produce the 
most one-sided race in American * 
League history. 

Usually, the situation is even worsi 
in Philadelphia, where Connie Mack’i 
bargain-basement entries have fin¬ 
ished eighth nine times in the 13 years 
since 1935. 

Although the American League 
probably will continue to win more 
than its share of World Series and All- 
Star games—thanks to robust support 
from New York and Boston—the Na 
tional League enjoys much bette 
competitive and financial health. I 
has seven owners who are more inter 
ested in pennants than profits, and 
eighth wonder of the baseball world 
Branch Rickey, who divides his inter 
est between developing pennant play¬ 
ers for Brooklyn and selling antique: 
to the Pittsburgh Pirates for $75, 1 
apiece. 

Somewhere, the American League 
must find progressive leaders for^its 
decadent second division. Connie 
Mack and Clark Griffith are youn£ 
men no longer. In St. Louis, the 
DeWitts are an unknown basebal 
quantity. Chicago's last hope h 
Charles Comiskey II, grandson of the 
late Charley (Old Roman) Comiskey 
shrewd and able founder of the White 
Sox. 

Young Charley is secretary anc 
president-elect, but his mother, Grace 
determines financial policy which car 
be summed up in five words: Neve: 
waste money on players. Occasion 
ally, young Charley issues optimistic 
estimates of future Sox varsities. Re 
cently, he was irked by his slothfu 
athletes in spring training and pre 
dieted darkly that changes would b< 
made. Nothing happened, though 
except that Coach Red Faber knockec 
over the dugout water cooler tw< 
weeks later. Conscientious Chicagc 
baseball writers reported in straigh 
news fashion that the crash startlec 
Red and woke up everybody on th 
Sox bench. 
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► RIDING THE SMOG 


Glider pilots are worried about th 
Los Angeles smog problem. They’r 
afraid some smart chamber of corr| 
merce operator will find a way t 
eliminate the thick, black stuff whic 
makes the country around Mirag| 
(Continued on page 94J 
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ILLUSTRATED BY CEORGE HARRINGTON 
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IO-WIAIUNG! Luxurious nylon upholstery makes easy 
| easier . . . easier on your budget, for nylon wears 
ars; easy on the eyes, for it’s lovely to look at; easy 
iir housekeeping, simple to clean. Matching draperies! 
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't TO WASH! Bobby socks, like bobby soxers, lead a 
life. Into the tub, onto the girl, into the tub again, 
socks hold their shape, are never harmed by perspi- 
And good-bye. darning basket—they wear and wear. 


50 LIGHT! Lighter,lovelier, 
more radiantly right for 
the bride than bridal 
gowns have been—that’s 
the big news about this 
dream of a filmy tulle in 
nylon. Yet for all its frag¬ 
ile loveliness, nylon is 
strong—slow to wrinkle, 
hard to tear—the last 
word in wedding gowns! 
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nylon • • • 


SO TOUGH! Nylon cords are built 
into truck tires to absorb the 
shock of impact—protect the rest 
of the cord body. Reduce danger 
of tread separation—more recaps 
possible. Nylon’s elasticity helps 
ward off blowouts! Nylon cords 
make tires safer, longer-lasting. 
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50 QUICK TO DRYI Up it goes, keeps you snug and dry. Down 
it goes . . . soon snug and dry itself. Here’s a bright new 
fashion — nylon — fastest-drying textile fabric ever found 
for umbrellas. Longer-lasting, hard to rip . . . nylon! 
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The man with P. A.enjoys agood reception every where. 
He has Pipe Appeal—an extra attraction to the ladies. 
And when he has Prince Albert in his pipe—he’s sure 
of extra enjoyment. . . real smoking joy and comfort. 



_ # 1 % 

PA 


means Pipe Appeal 
. means Prince Albert 



R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Wins ton-Salem. N. C. 


• Prince Albert has been getting a great 
reception from pipe smokers all over the 
country for years and years. They like P. A. 
because it’s so rich tasting... so mild and 
tongue-easy. That choice crimp cut tobacco 
is specially treated to insure against tongue 
bite. Try P. A.—and see for yourself why it’s 
America’s largest-selling smoking tobacco! 
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REEF HF WITH WORLD 


BY FEELING FOSTER 


I 




In 18th-century Europe, a prized 
possession of wealthy families was a 
snuffbox, usually of gold and studded 
with gems, that not only played mu¬ 
sic, but also had a scene on its cover 
in which characters performed me¬ 
chanically. In one such scene on a 
box preserved today in a famous col¬ 
lection, six firemen pump water on a 
burning house while three persons 
trapped in its flaming rooms dash 
from window to window seeking to be 
rescued. 

The largest sum of money ever won 
on a horse race was that paid to Ar¬ 
nold Rothstein, the New York gam¬ 
bler, at the Aqueduct Track on July 4, 
1921. The horse, Sidereal, was un¬ 
known and ignored in the betting, but 
Rothstein was sure the colt would win 
as it had been trained by a friend and 
held for just such a race. To avoid 
changing the 30-to-l odds, Rothstein 
waited until shortly before post time 
and then quickly placed huge bets 
with a number of bookies—and a few 
minutes later collected approximately 
$800,000. 

A quick glance may not be suffi¬ 
cient to determine whether a person 
is intoxicated as the appearance of 
drunkenness can result from over 50 
other causes, including vertigo, epi¬ 
lepsy, narcolepsy, brain tumor, frac¬ 
tured skull and toxemic coma of 
diabetes. 

Of the 8,000 millionaires in the U.S. 
today, 4,475 or 56 per cent live in six 
states—California, Illinois, Massa¬ 
chusetts, New York, Ohio and Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

In the United States, the books of 
20 matches presented to purchasers 
of cigars and cigarettes are not, as 
commonly supposed, given free to the 
retailers by the companies whose ads 
appear on the covers. Cigar stores and 
stands have to buy them, at the rate of 
four books for a cent, and the num¬ 
ber they hand out gratis costs them 
$450,000 a week. 


Owing to persecutions in 16tl 
tury England, thousands of 
men and women hid in secretl) 
rooms in the homes of friend 
their concealment was rarely ! 
known to other members oj 
households. Although the hidi 
sons dared not move about or 1 
candle until midnight, they we 
casionally seen through the wii 
by neighbors or heard on secret 
cases by servants. These exper 
so thoroughly convinced the 
of the existence of ghosts that 
some 150 luxurious country hoi 
Britain cannot be rented becai 
rumored visitations of phanto 
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More than 100 large Americ 
taurants now cook on elec 
ranges, which are not sold but 
at $150 a month. This new kJ 
range is valued for its speed iri 
kitchens, as it will, for example, 
sear and cook a ten-ounce steal 
seconds. 


While on a visit to Melbourne 
tralia, in 1918, Alexander Wic 
a native of the Solomon Islands 
champion swimmer, accepted a 
bet, offered by a group of spor 
that he did not have the cour 
dive from a certain high clif 
though Wickham feared it woi 
him, he made and survived thi 
the highest on record, which w 
feet, or the height of a seve 
story building. 




Bullfighting is believed to 
only spectator sport on which t 
no betting, because the bull is 
always killed. Should it lea' 
arena alive, it is either saved for 
ing purposes or else it is shot, 
experience in the ring makes tl 
mal too dangerous for a mata 
fight it again. 



Ten dollar* will be paid for eaeh 
eepted for this column. Contributio 
be accompanied by their source of 
tion. Addres* Keep Up "With the 
Collier**, 250 Park Are., New YorJ| 
N. Y. This column is copyrighted 
item* may he reproduced without pe[l 
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ihould husbands and wives take separate vacations?” 








or a list of winners in the contest to name Elsie’s baby, write ELSIE, 350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


“STOP!” commanded Elmer. “We’re not taking 
the whole family of Borden’s foods on our vacation!” 

“WHEE!” triumphed Elsie.“We’regoing togetherV* 

“Okay, Okay, I’ll give in,” wilted Elmer, “if you’ll 
stop raving about Lady Borden 
Ice Cream!” 

“As if anybody could ever stop 
raving about Lady Borden Ice 
Cream!” chided Elsie.“It’s made 
with rich, golden cream 1 The 
berries and fruits used in it are 
luscious and ripe. As for the 
vanilla and chocolate — they’re 
simply wonderful. And they have real character.” 

“It’d take volumes of character,” moaned Elmer, 
“to shut off your Borden sales talk!” 

“Not volumes!'* corrected Elsie. “Just eight little 
words—// it's Borden*s, it*s GOT to be good!" 

©The Borden Company 






Never in Your 1ce-Cream-Eatinc. Life have you 
tasted ice cream like Lady Borden! It‘s the smooth- j 
est, creamiest treat — and sound nourishing food! 
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r OU’RE DARN TOOTIN’ tliey 

should take separate vaca¬ 
tions!” bellowed Elmer, the bull. 
“A guy needs to get away from 
the wife and kids—go off with 
the fellows.” 

“And what about the wife?” 
asked Elsie, the Borden Cow. 


Mi,” airily answered Elmer, 
can go off with the kids, 
have herself a swell time.” 


I you think it s so much fun 
o off with the children,” 
?d Elsie, “why don’t you 


Beulah and Beauregard 


you?*’ 

■iave a heart, womanl” 
rmed Elmer. “What does a husband know about 
ig care of young ones and feeding them?” 


» A v*JiX* 

Hemfl 
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Full Day's SurrLY of Vita nuns A, B, B . (G), D t 
iacin, and Iron , Calcium and Phosphorus in just 
glasses of chocolaty , tip-smacking He mo! 
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the husbands I know,” said Elsie, “you 
should know the most about 
food. I’ve told you hundreds 
of times about all the nourish¬ 
ing Borden’s foods, including 
Borden*s Hemo. It’s brimming 
with vitamins and minerals chil¬ 
dren — and growmups — need 
every day .” 

“Even at vacation time,” 
^ Elmer, “I can’t get a vacation from Hemo.” 
»ut who w'ants a vacation from Hemo?” asked 
“It’s the most delicious, chocolaty drink you 
sippedl And any number' of folks drink hot 
to every night at bedtime to help them relax!” 


spil don’t want to relax in bed!” snapped Elmer. “I’ll 


ed-l 


ASKED ELSIE, THE BORDEN COW 


relax on the bank of a stream with a fishing rod.” 

“Sounds lovely!” breathed Elsie. “If we all took 
our vacations together, Beulah and Beauregard could 
sit with you while you fished. And I could go off and 
enjoy myself for a few hours.” 

“Nothing doing!” roared Elmer. “Kids scare fish. 

Besides, the^ might fall in the 
water.” 

“Elmer, Elmer,” laughed 
Elsie, “you’ll have to think up a 
better excuse, before I consent 
to separate vacations.” 

“Well,” mumbled Elmer, 
“camping is too rough on wives. 
Can you imagine yourself bak¬ 
ing a pie over an open fireplace with all that smokeV* 
“Indeed, I can’t!” giggled Elsie. “But then, iu 
summer folks love ice cream for dessert—and between 
meals, too! So, I’d just walk to town for the creamiest, 
smoothest of ice creams—Lady Borden Ice Cream!** 













































GIVES TWICE THE 
SHI WE !W A THE 
^ /**\ T/ME: 


KEEPS COLORS 
PROM FADING! . 


*v ( THE SOO/VER ^ 
\ YOU SIMOHIZ YOUR. 
( CAP THE BETTER!/ 


MAKES/TEASY 
TO KEEP CAPS 
LOOK/HGWEW 


gives longer lasting 
beauty and protection! 


Car owners ogree, "Simoniz is best by 
far for ony cor!" Nothing even com¬ 
peres with the gorgeous beouty Simoniz 
gives the finish —ond it losts and lasts. 
Simoniz also protects the finish ond 
keeps colors from fading. Then, too, 
you'll find it surprisingly easy to keep 
your cor cleon ond bright offer it's 
Simonized . . . wiping occasionally with 
a dry or domp cloth does the trick. And 
now it only takes holf the time to 
Simoniz your car ... to do a really 
professional job. You don't need a 
buffer or other equipment—just Simoniz 
ond Simoniz Kleener. Insist on these 
fomous products for your cor! 

You con give your cor o "quickie 
slick-up" with wonderful Liquid Simoniz 
Kleener or use it before applying Si¬ 
moniz to clean the finish. It cleons and 
shines in one easy operation. (If your 
car is unusually dull, use Paste Simoniz 
Kleener to restore the luster). For lost- 
ing beauty and complete protection — 
follow up with fomous Simoniz! 

THE SIMONIZ COMPANY, CHICAGO 16 , ILL. 


MAKES DULL 
CARS LOOK NEW 
\ AGA/Hf A 


MAKES HEW L- 
CARS LOOK > 
EVEN BRIGHTER !’ 
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MAKES THE FINISH LAST LONGER 
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Duncan, Duncan and 
Duncan and the con¬ 
verted garage where 
he does his writing 


T HE new serial: David Duncan 
says The Bramble Bush (p. 13) 
is nostalgia-born. In 1940 he 
and his wife spent six months in Mex¬ 
ico and came on many refugees from 
Spain, most of whom wanted to get 
home again. “The rest of the story is 
wanton fabrication, 1 ’ he adds. 

Of himself, he says that he was 
“spawned” in Billings, Montana; and 
having finished the U. of Montana, 
trekked to New York to become a 
writer. “Discovered I had greatly 
overestimated my talents, so after two 
years of it, I took my skin and bones 
to California where I made an honest 
living for about eight years,” he says. 
“Have been a social worker, housing- 
project manager, radio newswriter, 
and for three years was a labor econ¬ 
omist, although by education I’m sup¬ 
posed to be a psychologist.” 

Mr. Duncan’s first novel was pub¬ 
lished four years ago. A Duncan who¬ 
dunit has come out since. Now he 
and family (he has two daughters) are 
in Carmel, California, where he's 
building a house. “I’ve hired a boss 
to tell me what to do,” he relays. “To¬ 
day he had me tearing the forms off 
the concrete septic tank. Tomorrow 
Im to lay the draintile. Now that Col¬ 
lier’s has bought my story, I have a 
car and no garage to put it in. I con¬ 
verted the garage into a fiction factory 
to write the story to get the car.” 

Y OU’VE been looking at j. hyde 
barnum under illustrations for 
some fifteen years, and so we hasten 
to advise that Jay was born in Geneva, 
Ohio, longer ago than he cares to re¬ 
member. Certain church hymnals still 
attest the fact he showed artistic abil¬ 
ity at a very early age; and with very 
little art training fie was pushed into a 
job on a Cleveland paper. “It even¬ 
tually ended in my being fired after a 
battle of the fists with the art editor,” 
says Barnum, “in which I didn’t fare 
too well.” 

The blows deposited Barnum in 
Chicago, where he did posters and 
men's fashions. In between he mar¬ 
ried, and made trips to Europe. “In¬ 
stead of pursuing my artistic studies, I 
played tennis and absorbed the Rivi¬ 
era—by night,” he says. “At least I 
played a tennis match against King 
Gustavus of Sweden, whose valet 
packed my tennis flannels, leaving the 
king’s by mistake. I can proudly say 
I’ve worn the king’s pants. Don’t ask 
me how the match came out.” 

Twice married, Mr. Barnum has 
collaborated on illustrating his pres¬ 
ent wife's children's books, and* also 
has two children. “In the past few 


10 ’ 


years I’ve been delving into the m 
teries of abstraction much to 
horror of my friends,” he says. “I 
lieve it helps me to keep from gett 
dated. Possibly you notice my 
traces in the way I have pictured 
musical Dear Miss Phillips (p. 21). 


H arry hopkins, it seems,] 

all writers, had a secret vice: 
longed to write poetry. Among 
secret papers, which continue in 
issue (p. 26), we can now reveal sej 
poetic fragments, possibly inspired l 
his visits to London during the 
Here is one: 


See the snow—see it 
Come on and see 
White like my bed . 

The snow is a white bed 
Sleep in its coolness 
Crawl under its clean covers and slm&W 
Best sleep under the still white s) 

Than go to sleep standing up. 

See the snow—see it 
Come on and see 
White like my bed. 

Here is another, an expressioi, . 
his attitude toward his Middle 
ern homeland: 
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In long straight rows the corns 
by in hot June days , 

Almost tenderly lowas corn is n 
ished 

Its yellow mellowness is soft—its 
lowness is precious 
Iowa tends its corn like a slick ba 
watches a ticker tape 
Too wet—too dry—early frost— 
frost. 

An Iowa farmer always looks ir 
dark. 


When Hopkins was in Londo 
1928, he explored Keats’ Wall 
Hampstead Heath and wrote h< 
“Here Keats walked with F: 
Brawne . . \ Imagine my feelin 
saw his red head and proud step s| 
tering through the green. It wz 
though I could reach out and t 
him—quite like a dream.” 
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This week's cover: Cat Race, 
spring Mrs. Warren Baumgartneii 



just finished seeding her new 
port, Connecticut, flower bed 1 
Honey, a friend's cocker sp< 
sighted a black cat and decide 
have a bit of a workout. Inevitabl 
pair headed for Mrs. B., and 
Baumgartner had a cover idea. 
usual I had to build this picture f 
the snow was on the ground,” he 
“Artists paint fur coats in Au*J 
bathing suits in January.” . . . 

Ted She 
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FIRST IN SERVICE, TOO 

>'our AC dealer will be ghul to check your 
spark plugs for you, to see that they are of 
the right type and Heat Range for today's 
' fuels and driving conditions. 


in ceramics 


Vs new patented aluminum oxide insulator material 
another "first", in the manufacture of spark plug 
ramie insulators. As early as World War I, AC 
veloped the first practical ceramic aircraft spark plug, 
a! 1 Liberty engines. It was perfected and ready for 
"orld War II—and its ceramic aluminum oxide insulator 
iterial was used in spark plugs exclusively by American 
ir planes. 


dw you can have that same patented aluminum oxide 
gulator material in AC Spark Plugs especially designed 
, your car, truck or tractor engine—plugs that can 
ke terrific punishment—plugs whose wider Heat Range 
apts them to a wider range of engine temperatures. 
* !>r easier starting—better idling—steadier firing under 
avy load, buy AC's. They give you utmost reliability. 
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PLUG DIVISION 


GENERAL 


MOTORS CORPORATION 
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JACKSONVILLE JOHANNESBURG 


Beside the St. Johns River at Jacksi 






...it’s the great new combination of economy, utility and value 



It’s a world-wide success . . . because the 'Jeep’ Station Wagon 
offers the extra value of double usefulness. It’s a smooth-riding, 
easy-handling passenger car for six. When you remove the rear 
seat, there’s big space for a bulky cargo. 

The ’Jeep’ Station Wagon saves money on operation and 
upkeep, too. The long gas-mileage of its 'Jeep’ Engine is in¬ 
creased even more by an overdrive, which travels the car 42% 
farther on every turn of the engine. 

Let your Willys-Overland dealer show you the features 
that make it a smart buy: An all-steel body and top, for greater 

WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO, OHIO, U. 

Photographed in Johannesburg, South Af'rica, amid the IVitwatcrsrand goldfields. 


safety and lasting finish .. . easily removable seats. , . independen 
front-wheel suspension . . . the 'Jeep’ Engine, world-famous fo 
power, economy of operation and long life. 


Jeep 


§ 


(faqod 


S. A. • MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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TIE BRAMBLE BOSH 

BY DAVID DUNCAN 


ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST CHIRIAKA 


Here was a man in our town , 
tid he was wondrous wise; 

\e jumped into a bramble bush 
1 scratched out both his eyes, 
when he saw his eyes were out y 
Vith all his might and main 
\e jumped into another bush 
nd scratched them in again. . . . 

like the wise man in Mother 
)ose, Mike Finney moved 
lost once he was trapped. He 
rasn’t sure where he was go- 
|g, but he had no intention 
letting himself be killed 
either for love or for money 


LOLLED in a hammock under 
the palms of Calisto and 
listened to the high surf ex- 
ode along the shore. It was eve- 
ng and a few lights were coming on, 
ire electric globes haloed by clouds 
gnats and mosquitoes. One swung 
the center of the village, down 
here the sand bar struck the main- 
d. It lighted up the yellow grass 
ofs of the native huts and threw a 
kle of light on the ground where the 
ds shouted and scampered like low¬ 
ing moths. 

The other lights were all at Jim 
iyldr’s hotel, one over the bar, one 
i the terrace and one down by the 
goon where the boats were tied up. 
ie hotel was a row of plastered 
oms with tile roofs and doors open- 
out on the terrace. You could rent 
room for ten pesos a month. For 
other sixty pesos you could get all 
ur meals. A tame fawn wandered 
Jong the tables looking for hand- 
ts, but not doing very well; there 
ren’t many customers. At one table 
,s a foursome of tourists, middle- 
ed people, unhappy and ill at ease, 
though shocked that their wander- 
s had taken them past the last out- 
[ists of the neon sign. At another 
ble sat a man named Philip Temple, 
o kept squinting through the dark- 
ss toward my hammock as though 
had plans to join me. I lay still. I 
dn’t care for Philip Temple. 

Once in a while Cayetano w'ould 
ble out from the bar to make sure 
was supplied with beer. Normally 
wuuld have been Paquita who 
ought the beer, but she was avoid- 
g me. At first she’d cried when I 
Id her I was leaving, and then w 7 ith 
uick change of mood she’d become 
gry at me. The one who stays be- 
td always feels rejected, and it 


you are not here/* Paquita said, “it 
! esn’t matter where you go. I think 
I shall be happier after you are gone” 

Jollier's for June 12 r 1948 
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always hurts. It hurts even though— 
as in our case—there'd never been 
any implication that our friendship 
was anything but temporary. A week 
earlier I'd come close to leaving, and 
we'd gone through the same scene. 
Maybe she thought I'd change my 
mind again. I wouldn't. Paquita and 
Calisto were about to become memo¬ 
ries—along with the hot, sticky twi¬ 
light, the kind, beautiful people and 
the charcoal smell of Mexico. 

I'd been in Calisto three months. 
The summer rains had ended, and the 
country steamed under blue skies by 
day and yellow stars by night. The 
mountains back from the sea crawled 
with vegetation clear to their craggy 
tops. Here and there bright red trees 
would jump at you out of the eternal 
greenery, and lately a vine of some 
kind—it looked like a big morning- 
glory to me—had thrown a pastel 
veil over the whole landscape. There 
were lavender and pink, milky yellow 
and spider blue streaming down the 
slopes and lacing through the trees. 

In the mornings you could walk 
along the beach through a scattering 
of ruby shells, walk and watch the 
waters of the lagoon waving like 
blown silk at your feet. You could 
toss off your clothing and swim 
through the warm water with the gold 
and silver fish darting like bursting 
rockets as you approached. 

In the afternoon you could find a 
hammock under a palm tree and sit 
with a big coconut in your lap suck¬ 
ing the brandy-spiked milk through a 
straw. You could do that all day if 
your money lasted. And in the eve¬ 
ning you could sit on the terrace of 
Jim Taylor's hotel and watch the peo¬ 
ple. A beautiful place—and how I 
hated it. 

I HATED it the way one hates a 
prison. It didn’t matter that there 
was a whole continent to the south of 
me and others to the east and west. 
I wanted to go north, and that’s where 
the prison doors stopped me. The 
feeling of being in prison had started 
five months before in Mexico City 
when I stood before the desk of the 
assistant U.S. consul. He'd called me 
into his office to receive the reply to 
my request to re-enter the United 
States. He had the grace to look a 
little embarrassed as he handed me the 
letter. It was short and to the point: 

We must advise you that Mike 
Finney's return to this country * 
must be on condition that he ap¬ 
pear in person for questioning 
regarding his past activities . 

“I guess that’s that,” I told him and 
tossed the letter back on his desk. He 
pulled his ear and thought about it a 
few seconds. 

“You can do what you think best,” 
he said, “but my advice would be to 
go back.” 

“And face questioning?” 
“Certainly.” 

“Why? I’ve already told you all 
there is to tell. If they won't clear my 
record while I’m still here in Mexico, 
I can't see much chance of their clear¬ 
ing it after I get back to the States.” 

“I can't promise anything,” he said, 
“but my feeling is that you won't be 
held after questioning.” 

“I falsified a passport once,” I said. 


“That can be three years in prison.” 

“Not necessarily.” He hunted in 
his file a moment and pulled out a 
Manila folder which he opened on his 
desk. “You had a passport to Edin¬ 
burgh. You altered it and went to 
Spain instead where you fought with 
the Loyalists. That was in 1936.” He 
paused, fingering the Manila folder. 
“Altering the passport was a crime, 
of course, but you didn't do it for 
criminal purposes.” 

“I didn't consider them such.” 

He pulled his ear again. “The point 
is this. When an American citizen 
goes abroad, he's entitled to the pro¬ 
tection of the United States, but if in¬ 
dividuals are going to have the right 
to call upon their government when 
they need help, they have to co-oper¬ 
ate to the extent of keeping their entry 
in and out of a foreign country legal. 
Otherwise it can embarrass a lot of 
people.” 

“I'm not arguing,” I said. 

“But it happened a long time ago,” 
he continued, “and you've got a good 
record since.” 

“From some viewpoints.” 

“You were with the underground 
in France. That's in your favor.” 

“I’m not looking for favors. I want 
to go home and get a job.” 

“I think it might work out that way, 
Finney.” 

“But you aren't sure. Have.you read 
many American newspapers lately?” 

He smiled. “There does seem to 
be a slight wave of hysteria on cer¬ 
tain subjects. However, newspapers 
aren’t official documents, you know.” 
He paused to bend over the Manila 
foider again. “I don't see anything 
here that can hurt you outside of that 
passport.” 

“I worked in San Francisco before 
I went to Spain,” I said. 

“Yes, you told me. But lots of 
people were doing union organizing 
in those days. Nothing illegal about 
it. I’ll admit some private citizens 
frown on the activity, but it’s nothing 
that can be held against you.” He 
put the folder back in the cabinet. 

It was the folder which worried me. 
Not that particular folder necessarily, 
but others which existed somewhere 
and which must be a little fatter. Pass¬ 
port violation was a federal crime, so 
I must have a folder on file with the 
F.B.I. I knew what documents it 
probably contained. The earliest 
would be my graduation picture, the 
one Tommy Beedle took of me in his 
studio on the corner of Larkin and 
Eighth streets in Meridian, Montana. 
I had posed with a soulful expression 
in my eyes, trying to look like “I Love 
You,” because I wanted to give one of 
the pictures to a girl named Betty 
Witherspoon. 

Besides the picture the folder would 
contain a report on my early work in 
San Francisco, a report on the two 
years I spent in Spain, possibly some¬ 
thing on my work with the French 
underground—and the report on my 
passport falsification. 

“I'll forget it,” I said to the consul. 
“Thanks for your trouble anyway.” 
I didn’t want to go home unless I 
knew the passport violation charge 
had been dropped. I thought it ought 
to be, but if the charge was to be 
dropped, the letter to the consul would 
have said so. And it didn’t. 


A month later 1 finished a translat¬ 
ing job I was doing for the Mexican 
government and moved down to 
Calisto. That was the mistake. Calisto 
is a hot place, so hot that all I did was 
sit around remembering how clean 
and white and cold those Montana 
winters were. I could see the town 
of Meridian on a pale winter morning 
with a hundred threads of gray smoke 
standing straight up above the houses, 
matching the gray bluffs to the north 
and the wind-swept patches on the 
hills to the south. That was the place. 

I wanted to walk down the familiar 
streets and wave to the familiar faces. 
1 wanted to say, “See, I've come back. 
I've gone all around the core of the 
apple and now the core has dropped 
out. I've come back to the place 
where 1 started and now I can begin 
again on something else.” 

But I stayed in Calisto, homesick 
as a schoolboy, thinking of the F.B.I. 
folder. And then something hap¬ 
pened that made me realize that 
maybe I was being a fool. 

W HEN I first got to .Calisto I 
found a group of men who 
were reconditioning a fishing boat 
to carry them to Valparaiso. There 
were two Poles, an Englishman, two 
Italians and this fellow Temple. The 
idea of going to Valparaiso sounded 
good at first. It was so far from home 
that maybe I could forget about being 
homesick. So I told them my name 
was Robert Fitzgerald and joined in 
with them to help get the boat in 
shape. Everything was serene until the 
night before we were due to sail, when 
Temple came aboard with the news of 
a minor revolution in Chile, which 
disturbed everyone except me and the 
two Poles. Plans were changed on 
the spot. It was decided to go to the 
Galapagos Islands instead; the Eng¬ 
lishman convinced the others we 
could make a stake there collecting 
tortoise shell. I wasn’t having any. 
The Galapagos had no appeal, but 
more than that it was a shock to find 
that my companions were running 
from something. There were some 
places they dared to go and other 
places they feared. They were run¬ 
ning, and I’d been on the point of 
running along with them. It gave me 
a good look at myself. I decided right 
then that if I was going to run any¬ 
place, I’d run home. After all, I'd 
been on the point of going to Chile 
without a passport; why not go to the 
United States without one? Once 
across the border, who’d bother me? 

So I let the boat sail without me. 
Oddly enough it sailed without 
Temple too. After going to the 
trouble of getting the plans changed, 
he dropped out himself. That had 
been a week ago. Since then I’d been 
recovering from an attack of malaria 
and waiting for Taylor to make his 
weekly trip to Acapulco for supplies 
so I could go with him. 

Cayetano ambled out from the bar 
again. “More beer, Senor Temple?” 

“The name is Fitzgerald,” I told 
him. “Robert Fitzgerald. That’s 
Temple sitting at the table on the 
terrace.” 

He shrugged and grinned. “Norte 
Americanos all alike. More beer?” 
“Tell Paquita to bring it.” 

Paquita was about eighteen. She 


had the very d*irk skin of southern 
Mexico and her long black hair had 
a wave to it. She'd been married once 
but her husband had disappeared 
somewhere. During the time 1 was at 
Calisto he never showed up, and 
Paquita rarely mentioned him. 

She came out to the hammock withUjJ 
a tray on her arm. She handed me 
the bottle of beer and stood beside me. 

“Cayetano said you wanted to sec 
me.” 

“I wanted to know if you were still 
angry.” 

“Not angry,” she said without em¬ 
phasis. “You are going away. That 
is all there is to it. After you are gone 
it won't matter whether I was angrv 
or happy about it. You will go to 
that very cold country you told me 
about and forget all about me.” 

“No, I won't forget you.” 

“There is a woman waiting for you 
there?” 

“No one.” 

“Your parents, maybe?” 

“My parents are both gone.” 

She held her hands out in an empty 
gesture. “Then how do you think l|f 
am to understand? Last week you 
almost went to Chile, which I know is 
far south of here. Now you say youfp 
are going north, but you say there is 
no one. I must believe that any place 
is better for you than this place. Per¬ 
haps you remember a tree or a moun¬ 
tain in the land where you were born, 
and the tree or mountain means more 
to you than I do.” 

“It isn't quite true. I must go 
someplace where I can earn a living. 

I'll go to San Francisco first. I lived 
there for a while many years ago.” 

“I don’t want to hear,” she said. 1 
got up and started for a walk along 
the ocean side of the sand bar. She 
walked with me. “If you are not here 
it doesn't matter where you go. 1 
think I shall be happier after you are 
gone. Perhaps Senor Temple will 
stay a while.” She turned quickl) 
then, and walked away. 


T here was no use trying to go tc 
bed this early. My room woulc 
be like an oven, and besides, I wa:j 
nervous. In the morning I was tc 
leave for Acapulco with Jim Taylor 
and from there I’d head north for th< 
border. Somewhere en route I wa 
going to have to buy or manufactui 
fictitious papers to use at the bordei 
Either that or make plans for wadin; 
across the Rio Grande. Of the tw 
possibilities the first was least dangei 
ous. ' It shouldn't be very difficult 
People did it all the time. The troubl 
was, if I was picked up on it, there'<l 
be a double passport violation again;' 
me, with a penalty that would b 
pretty hard to duck. But I was goin 
home to live a nice quiet life, arr 
there was no sense in calling myself 
the attention of the authorities b 
voluntarily turning myself in fo 
questioning. I was under the impre‘ 
sion that everyone who had fough 
for the Loyalists in Spain was sti 
regarded as a highly suspicious chai 
acter by the U.S. government. Prema 
ture anti-Fascism, they called it. S 
—I’d cross the border under the nam 
of Robert Fitzgerald and forget aboi 
my real name. Mike Finney coul 
blow away in a puff of smoke. 
(Continued on page 88J 




He was standing on the corner looking at me. ... I didn’t feel like talking, so I turned to the girl and said, “All right, Catherine, let’s go” 
























































The dome opens at the push of a button to expose a slice of sky 30 feet wide at the 
maximum. The top of the telescope “tube” is in the lower foreground. The gangplank¬ 
like platform is an elevator on which the astronomer rides to the top of the telescope. 
It runs on a curved, toothed track laid on the inside of the dome and can reach the 
telescope wherever it may be. In the telescope top is a circular observation chamber 



In the foreground is the telescope control board, called the “pulpit.” TI 
yoke of tubular girders in the background hold and swing the telescope. The 
the control board has only to flick a switch or push a button to turn the don 
it and swing the telescope onto a star. He is in telephonic communicati 
the astronomer who rides in the observation chamber at the top of the ti 
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OUT OF 
THIS WORLD 


BY 

JIM MARSHALL 




Collier's will be privileged 
lo present to the world the 
first photographs to be 
made with this great in¬ 
strument and the 48- and 
18-inch Schmidt cameras 


A Collier’s man was the first reporter to ride in the 200-inch mirror-telescope on Palomar Mou 
tain, California. His were the first nonscientific eyes to scan the heavens with the aid of this, t 
largest astronomical instrument ever built. Here is what he saw and learned and even hea 
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F IND me a star, Bruce!” said 
the man with the tousled gray 
hair. We were sitting in a tiny 
steel capsule, six feet either way, six 
thousand feet above southern Cali¬ 
fornia. Down around the concrete 
base of the great Palomar observatory 
the chill mists swirled and a ther¬ 
mometer hanging to the wall of the 
capsule read 28°. Above us through 
a narrow slit in the great steel-and- 
aluminum dome a few stars shone 
brightly. Far below was the Big Eye, 
the earth’s largest telescope, peering 
out into the unknown farther than 
any eye ever had looked before. 

“How about your old friend Pol¬ 
lux?” asked Bruce Rule. He was far 
away, down at the controls in the 
great cavern that is the home of the 
giant reflector. His voice came to us 
through a squawk box, hollow and 
metallic. 

“Sure you don’t want Castor, 
Bruce?” asked the astronomer. 

“Don’t give me any of that old oil, 
Dr. Bowen.” 

“All right.” A chuckle. “Give me 
Pollux.” 

Dr. Ira S. Bowen—Ike to his fellow 
scientists—is a Seneca Falls, New 
York, boy who received his A.B. at 
Oberlin College and joined the Cali¬ 
fornia Institute of Technology staff 
as an instructor in 1921 whence was 
twenty-two. He made his way to the 
top, in 1946 becoming director of the 
Mount Wilson Observatory, with its 


100-inch mirror, and more recently di¬ 
rector of Palomar. Few men on earth 
know more about the stars. 

He is warmly dressed, up here in 
the chill steel cell. He wears thick 
old pants and a fleece-lined leathern 
jacket and heavy boots over warm 
socks. At fifty his eyesight is keen 
after years of strain peering into eye¬ 
pieces. 

We sat on a tiny steel chair hitched 
to the inside of the cell. The great 
dome began to turn. The telescope, 
which had been pointing to the zenith, 
tipped slowly horizontally and slewed 
around. We adjusted the chair with 
a handwheel so that, as the cell tipped 
and slewed and swung, we kept on a 
fairly even keel. 

To get to the capsule you mount a 
tiny bridge that creeps slowly up the 
rounded inside of the dome until one 
end is directly over the top of the 
camera-station, and then climb down 
into the cell. You are now at what the 
astronomers call the prime focus. 
The camera is at the point at which 
the light from a star, reflected by the 
mirror fifty-five feet away, is concen¬ 
trated into a tiny disk about the size 
of a pinhead. 

In the capsule, you are actually in¬ 
side the telescope itself. The instru¬ 
ment, a latticework tube is 55 feet 
long up to 22 feet in diameter and 
weighs 140 tons. It is floated on a film 
of oil and so balanced that a baby 
could move it easily. 


In the center of the cell was a i 
tangular hole through which, 
away, you could see the shining s ,1*^ 
face of the great mirror. Into this h "iscat 
Dr. Bowen fixed a five-by-seven pk -I 
holder and pulled the slide. Thfl-rfor 
was nothing there except a clear g s|^ 1D 
plate, with a cross etched near s 
center. | 

Looking down through the pi 
far below, you saw the great 200-i b/ 
mirror, a circle of light. 1^ 

“Don’t watch the mirror, focus r ( 
the plate,” said Dr. Bowen. e|-^ 
pointed to one edge of the pi A 
“Pollux will show up about here.’ | 


Searching for Pollux 




The great telescope swung nc - 
Iessly and then, at the plate's e . 
there came a yellowish pinhead I 
light. It moved slowly across 
glass and came to rest centered on e 
etched crosslines. 

“Pollux,” said Dr. Bowen. “L * 
up through the dome opening and *u 
can see it with your naked eye. Tb - 
right near Castor. They’re the bri l- 
est stars in the constellation some r* 
gotten astronomer named Gemini 
twins. Castor and Pollux were *o 
sons of Jupiter and Leda, if yoik 
member your mythology.” 

We said we remembered very ( k 
mythology. This was mere diplori(-> 
—astronomers hate mythology abfst 
as much as they hate astrology. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS FOR COLLIER'S BY BOB LANDRY 




















lescope is here pointing at the zenith. The huge tubular girder in the left 
ound is one of a pair in which the telescope is held. These girders are so 
at they can serve as laboratories, and one of them docs (lower right). The 
e is so nicely hung that a push of the finger will move its weight of a 
pounds. Actually, a motor of only one-twelfth horsepower moves the “tube” 


| Like most people, we had believed 
:hat the 200-inch mirror would bring 
S : l n a faint star the size of the moon. 

^ “It's very small, isn’t it?” we said. 

“Now look,” said Dr. Bowen. He 
?ave us a small magnifying glass, and 
through it Pollux sprang to life, a 
•magnificent, sparkling gem in the 
il blackness. 

net, “The mirror,” said Dr. Bowen, 
‘doesn't magnify the size of the star 
dI t’s looking at. ft merely collects more 
•light for spectrographic work, and 
ari^brings in the light of stars, nebulae 
uiand galaxies never seen before. But 
t cannot give detailed pictures of 
i^'tars; enlargements show merely 
A lurs.” 

We inquired about Pollux. Well, 
xfit's practically in the suburbs of our 
nlpart of the universe—about 31 light- 
years away. It’s a yellowish star, in¬ 
candescent. . . . 

. . and headed away from us at 
about two miles a second,” added 
Dr. Bowen. “But it is so far away that 
7 i f you came back in 2048 and looked 
M it you'd swear it hadn't moved, 
be seeing it for billions of years 

4 yet.” 

d-i Up there in the telescope as star 
after star drifts across the glass to 
"(come to rest briefly on the crossline, 
aij you think back to the beginning of 
^ this stargazing. 

eijr Astronomy has come a long way 
jJ since old Jan Lippershey looked 
nil trough the first telescope in Holland. 

Besides the older lens telescopes, 
y| mirror telescopes are now used, both 
visually and with photographic plate 
sir ? r recor <iing. About forty inches in 
diameter is the limit for lenses: the 
j^new larger ones will be mirrors. The 
eye can watch a star only a few min¬ 


utes without tiring; a camera can 
watch it for hours—and make an ac¬ 
curate record of what it sees, which is 
more than an eye can. 

Byron Hill, construction engineer, 
who knows all the figures, points out 
that the forty-inch hole in the center 
of the telescope is exactly the size of 
the largest lens, now in operation at 
the Yerkes Observatory. The hole is 
to allow one of the focal instruments 
to be mounted; it doesn’t affect the 
operation of the mirror. 

“The cell in which we are sitting,” 
says Dr. Bowen, “reduces the amount 
of light getting to the mirror by about 
13 per cent—but the 87 per cent that 
we can use—well, 1 wonder what 
Galileo would say if he were here.” 

Along in 1609, Galileo Galilei made 
a telescope with a lens about two and 
a quarter inches in diameter. He also 
named the instrument. From this, 
lenses grew until they were being cast 
three feet six inches across. Isaac 
Newton invented the mirror-tele- 
scope, and this has grown through the 
years until the present Palomar mir¬ 
ror, 200 inches across. 

“Closing the diaphragm,” Dr. 
Bowen tells Bruce Rule. The auto¬ 
matic guiding apparatus which has 
held our star perfectly on the cross- 
lines by slowly turning the telescope 
to follow' the star in its diurnal move¬ 
ment stops w r ork. Far below, the 
leaves of the diaphragm fold inward 
and the mirror is hidden. The tele¬ 
scope slowly moves to the perpen¬ 
dicular. 

All telescopes, whether lens or mir¬ 
ror, have one thing in common: They 
ask more questions and pose more 
problems than they answer. Three 
(Continued on page 44J 




Looking down the “tube” at the 200-inch mirror. The radial bright spots (daylight 
here) are cast by perforations in the uinbrellalike screen at the top of the telescope 
(below). The spots arc used to correct slight distortions of the mirror at this 
stage. In the mirror's center is a 40-inch hole. For some purposes light thrown up 
to the top by the big mirror is thrown back through this hole by an auxiliary mirror 



Temporarily mounted over the top of the telescope is this perforated umbrella¬ 
like sheet-metal screen (above). Light passes through the perforations to the 
mirror below and the patterns formed are used to test the accuracy of the mirror’s 
shape along different diameters. When the mirror is found to form a flawless im¬ 
age the telescope will be ready for work and the screen will be removed. Below, 
an astronomer walks up the steps in one of the twin tubular girders holding the 
telescope. In the girder is a spectrograph which can break up reflected light from 
a star or nebula and reveal the composition and physical state of distant bodies 


























Dorothy Nash, Fashion Group member and 
millinery buyer for Marshall Field and Fred¬ 
erick & Nelson, prepares model for Fash¬ 
ion Group millinery show. Hat by Emme 
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PHOTOGRAPHS FOR COLLIER'S BY DAVID AND HY PESKIN 


Speakers’ table, millinery luncheon, left to right: Janet Sloane, advertising manager Madeaps; Annett 
Remer, millinery merchandising, Bonwit Teller; Mary Goodfellow, milliner; Franees Hodges, ehairman 
millinery division, Fashion Group; Hector Escobosa, general manager Frederick & Nelson, Seattle; Mar 
garet deMille, eo-merchandise editor, Mademoiselle. Model wears Jobn-Frederies’ multi-colored turba 


Fashion Group’s summer fashion preview with, left 
to right, Ceil Chapman’s red dotted organdy, Adele 
Simpson’s gray chambray, Claire McCardells cot¬ 
ton madras and Carolyn Sehnurer’s linen tank suit 
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T HE scene is the ballroom of the Biltmore ftkiui 
Hotel in New York, at luncheon time. The 
audience is some 500 businesswomen and 
their guests. The lights are dimmed, spotlights pick 
out a runway down the middle of the room, and a |-anjc 
show of summer fashions is on. 

The businesswomen are not playing hooky from 
their jobs. They are members of The Fashion 
Group and they turn coldly calculating eyes on the 
twenty-one costumes, from barn-dancing red calico 
to exquisite sheer linen and lace, parading down the 
runway. They want to know the answer to some 
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strictly business questions: Is it new? Does it repre-I|Q|j| 
sent a fashion trend? Will it sell? Hy 0[ 


I 
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They want to know, too, whether you- 
American woman—will rush in to buy when such i 
costumes, and hundreds of others of which these i 
are typical, hit your local stores. Although the, 
clothes may be pretty they’re not important if yoi 
don’t buy. What you want is what matters. Figur¬ 
ing that out ahead, and getting it to you in good 
season, at your own price, has grown, in the pas 
twenty years, into big business. It is one of the larg 
est and best-paid fields of work for women. 

You didn't always get such flattering attention' 
Fashion magazines, for example, used to publish 
pictures of glamorous costumes, products of Nev 





















At the summer fashion show’s speakers’ table are, left to right, 
Tina Leser, Jane Derby, Mildred Orrick, designers, and Ruth Waltz, 
Milgrim’s advertising manager. All except Miss Orriek are members 


Fashion Group members who are responsible for the famous Nelly Don 
dresses. Director of design, Beulah G. Spilsbury is seated to the left of Mrs. 
James A. Reed, president and owner of the Donnelly Garment Company 


"ork and Paris. Whether you could get these any- 
here in the country was a matter of airy discon- 

ern. 

Customers began to clamor and out-of-town buy- 
ks and department-store executives made demands 
.round New York. Where could they find out 
head of time what fashion magazines would be 
•lowing so they could stock the same fashions? 

Complaints reached the sympathetic ears of Mar¬ 
la Connor, then of Vogue’s promotion department, 
nd Helen Cornelius, then of Harper’s Bazaar, 
he result was a meeting of top-flight fashion 
omen like Dorothy Shaver, now president of Lord 
L Taylor; Carmel Snow, now editor of Harper’s 
azaar; Aimee Larkin, then distaff editor of Col¬ 
or’s; Edna Woolman Chase, editor in chief of 
ogue; and Mary Lewis, now head of her own retail 
ore. The Fashion Group was formed. It would 
nter no commercial ventures itself, but, financed 
y dues and an occasional fashion show, would 
jrve as a common meeting ground for members 
md an information center for the fashion world. 

, Today its membership is 1,800, with headquarters 
1 New York and groups in Dallas, Los Angeles, 
hicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland. 
«jn Francisco, Columbus, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
linneapolis and St. Paul, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 


Founder-member Aimee Larkin, who was distaff editor of Collier’s 
until her retirement early in January of this year, enjoys lunch 
at The Fashion Group’s post-Easter millinery show. Helen C. Reid 
(at right) is the merchandise editor of Harper’s, Junior Bazaar 



leather colors; Helen Valentine, president of The 
Fashion Group, who, as editor in chief of Seven¬ 
teen, made it the magazine it is today; and Mary 
Brooks Picken, one of the first presidents of the 
group, who is vice-president of the G. Lynn Sum¬ 
ner advertising agency. 

The Fashion Group helps its members in several 
ways. It played a large part in putting the fashion 
business on the map. In 1935, it staged a fashion 
show called Fashion Futures, which did so well that 
it was repeated the following three years. These 
were moneymakers and forerunners of the count¬ 
less fashion shows of today. 

The group runs an informal job bureau in New 
York, conducts fashion training courses and holds 
frequent luncheon meetings at which members and 
guest speakers discuss what’s new. At the job bu¬ 
reau Ethel M. Kremer, executive director, gets four 
or five hundred calls a year from girls wanting work, 
or employers wishing to fill jobs. Prominent fashion 
people like Alieda van Wesep, vice-president of 
Lord & Taylor in New York, and Jessica Daves, 
editor of Vogue, lecture at the training course, 
which has been taken by a thousand women. 

But all the while it is the consumer—with a capi¬ 
tal C—who counts. She is Very Important. That’s 
where The Fashion Group came in. *** 


On hand to observe the summer fashion show are, left to right, Ruth H. 
Fay, free-lance writer; Kay Sullivan, who runs a fashion counseling 
service, and Alison Bisgood, hostess editor of Vogue. Miss Sullivan 
is former fashion editor of Town & Country and was 1947 group head 



Atlanta, Washington and New Orleans. The 1,800 
include heads of important cosmetic firms; design¬ 
ers of fabrics, haits and clothes; store executives and 
buyers; editors and writers; and specialists in dis¬ 
play, decorating, radio, advertising and publicity. 
Last year they had their fingers in $13,500,000,000 
worth of retail business. They are powerful enough 
in their individual jobs to be a deciding factor in 
what all American women wear. 

They go about their job of influencing our looks 
in tw o ways: by finding out what we want and help¬ 
ing to see we are provided with it pronto, and by 
seeing to it that we are constantly wanting some¬ 
thing new. Both w'ays are good for business. 

They judge trends by watching sales figures, which 
indicate which fashions are on the wane and which 
are gaining favor. They travel around to see what 
we do, and, therefore, what we need. They talk 
with sales clerks. 

A woman who is interested can go just about any¬ 
where in the fashion business today. Good exam¬ 
ples of this are Dorothy Shaver, first chairman of 
the group’s board of governors and president of 
Lord & Taylor, who started out being a compari¬ 
son shopper; Elizabeth Madeira, fashion editor of 
the Woman’s Home Companion, w'ho at one time 
stumped the country reporting to stores on shoe- 
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CAN WE GUARANTEE A FREE EUROPE ? 

BY JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


One of our foremost authorities on foreign affairs calls upon European states to unite in order to avoid disaster, and 
says an American political and military guarantee may be the deciding factor in the struggle against Communism 



T HIS spring the representatives of five 
Western European nations met at Brussels 
and signed an agreement to co-operate eco¬ 
nomically and to join in common defense against 
attack. The five were the United Kingdom, France, 
Belgium, The Netherlands and Luxembourg. 

That was a happening of great significance. It 
showed that the nations of Western Europe have 
waked up to the fact that they are in grave peril. 
Also it showed a determination to unite their 
strength to overcome that peril. 

What is the peril? Some would put it in a single 
word: “Russia/’ That, at the moment, is the right 
word. But there is another word equally signifi¬ 
cant: “disunity.” 

This peril is one that is of utmost importance to 
the United States as well as to European states. And 
our contribution to solving the problem may well 
be decisive. We must not only assist in the recovery 
and stabilization of Europe but it may well be that 
success will depend on political and military guar¬ 
antees which we should give Western Europe in this 
critical transition period. 

As for the basic problem of unity, there is every 
reason why the people of Western Europe should 
come together. United, they have possibilities 
which are immense and challenging. 

The 16 Western European nations which are now 
working together under the European Recovery 
Plan, plus that portion of Germany which is free of 
Soviet control, have a population of over 250,000,- 
000 people. The peoples are highly educated. Most 
of them have democratic institutions and similar 
moral and legal conceptions derived primarily from 
their common faith. 

They possess in Europe large resources of such 
basic things as coal and iron, and their colonial 
possessions in Africa have vast undeveloped min¬ 
eral and agricultural wealth. They have almost ev¬ 
erything, except common language, that the United 
States possesses and they have everything, and 
more, that the Soviet Union possesses. But—and 
this is a big “but”—they have disunity, whereas the 
states of the United States and of the Soviet Union 
are united in a federal system. 

It may not be practical for all of the countries of 
Western Europe to come together at once into a 
single federal system. Preliminary steps may be 
needed. It would, for instance, help if the new 
Germany were a confederation of German states 
instead of a highly concentrated Reich and if there 
were European federal control to insure that key 
areas like the Ruhr would be economically devel¬ 
oped tc serve the general interest. 

Planning Economic Control of the Ruhr 

A start in this direction was recently made at 
London, where the five nations, parties to the Brus¬ 
sels agreement, and the United States, as one of the 
powers occupying Germany, agreed on the broad 
outlines of an international control of the economic 
activities of the Ruhr. 

None of the special circumstances which exist 
are important enough to prevent the creation in 
Western Europe of an area of political and eco¬ 
nomic unity which would have the population, the 
institutions, the ideals and the resources necessary 
to make it one of the great units of power in the 
world. Such a unit could be fully comparable to the 
United States or to the Soviet Union. It could be 
so strong that no other nation or likely group of 
nations would feel that they could be aggressive 
toward it with impunity. 


Any union now formed ought not to be limited, 
for all time, to the original members. It should be 
expanding. Indeed, the Brussels Pact contains that 
thought and provides that other states may be in¬ 
vited to accede to it. There is no reason to accept, 
as permanent, the artificial division of Europe which 
the Soviet state and Communist party now impose 
by reason of.their iron control over all or part of 
the 13 nations of Eastern Europe. 

The Brussels Pact is a beginning toward unity, 
but it is only a beginning. The unity to be adequate 
ought, even at the beginning, to embrace more than 
five countries, and the unity should have more re¬ 
ality than generalized pledges of economic and 
military co-operation such as are contained in the 
Brussels agreement. 

A great obstacle to the necessary degree of unity 
is the fact that postwar economic distress has forced 
most of the European countries to operate under 
highly regimented economies. In these countries 
essential goods—food, clothing and construction 
materials—are closely rationed so as to insure a 
somewhat equal distribution of what is in short 
supply. 

Also, because individuals do not have much op¬ 
portunity to provide self-security, the governments 
are setting up social plans which call for expendi¬ 
tures that shake international confidence in the con¬ 
tinuing value and purchasing power of the different 
national moneys. That strikes at the heart of eco¬ 
nomic unity, for without currencies which com¬ 
mand confidence there cannot be an adequate 
production and exchange of goods. 

It is not easy, probably it is not possible, to con¬ 
duct such regimentation and such social .planning 
without building up walls which cut off outside 
influences and accentuate disunity. We found that 
out for ourselves in 1933. 

In that year a World Economic Conference was 
held at London in which the United States partici¬ 
pated. It had been called before the advent of 
President Roosevelt and the “New Deal.” It was 
called because the then leaders believed that the 
world would drift into war unless there were more 
economic unity, more productivity and a freer ex¬ 
change of goods. By the time the conference was 
held, Mr. Roosevelt had become President and he 
decided to meet the depression in our country by 
social and economic experimentation which would 
involve altering the value of the dollar. 

He realized that he could not do that at home and 
at the same time join in a world program which 
would require the United States to surrender its in¬ 
dependence of action in monetary matters. So he 
rejected increased international unity, in order to 
keep free to carry out domestic policies like some 
that the European countries are trying out today. 

I was in Berlin while the London Economic Con¬ 
ference was going on, negotiating for the collection 
of German debts to American citizens. Hitler had 
just come into power and there was a division of 
opinion within the German Cabinet as to what 
policy the new government should follow. 

Some wanted Germany to try to regain big- 
power status by becoming a great factor in world 
trade, producing and selling abroad what she could 
produce most efficiently and buying from abroad 
what could not be produced cheaply and easily at 
home. 

Others wanted Germany to follow the road of 
“autarchy” and to become at all costs a self-con¬ 
tained economy which could wage war without 
danger of economic collapse under sea blockade. I 
was on the ocean, on my way home, when I received 


a telephone message from the Reichsbank statinj 
that in view of developments at the London Eco 
nomic Conference, Germany would take the wa; 
of autarchy. 

So, in 1933, each nation turned to handling it 
own affairs in ways that required intercommunica 
tion to be cut. Out of that division, war quickl; 
developed in Europe. It may be that even if th< 
London Economic Conference had succeeded, Hit 
ler would still have plunged Europe into war. Tha 
we can never know. What we do know is that th 
United States chose to make its economy into 1 
closed area of domestic experimentation. 
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Present Needs Cause Unwise Decisions 




The governments of Europe today face a simila 
dilemma. They know that in the long run their pec 
pies can only get peace and prosperity throug 
unity. But also each government is engaged in sc 
cial and economic planning which seems necessar 
to meet present needs and which calls for a close 
economy and continuing economic and monetar 
disunity. 

At this juncture the United States can play a help 
ful and perhaps decisive role. We can in the fin 
place help the people of Europe to convalesce. W 
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can make it possible for the peoples of Western El l~l J 


rope to get more food and clothing and to get it wit 
less exhaustion. Out of that can come the plentifi 
vigor of body and spirit which men must have 
they are to find and to seize great new opportunitie 

We can, furthermore, use our European Reco 1 
ery Plan to induce greater unity by helping to me* 
the domestic dislocations which are inevitable whe 
closed economies are put together. 

When I testified before the Senate Foreign Rel: 
tions Committee regarding the European Recovei 1 
Plan, I emphasized that there was great danger th; 
our foreign assistance would “work in reverse” t 
subsidizing the continuance of the very conditioi 
which ought to be changed. 

I gave, as an illustration, Belgium, The Netne 
lands and Luxembourg, which had already begu 
to create a customs union as between themselves, 
asked whether, if some countries in this way in 
proved their economic condition, that would aut< 
matically disqualify them from American ai 
leaving that aid primarily for the countries whic 
lag behind because their leaders balk at the dome 
tic consequences of increased unity. Our econom 
aid to Europe can keep an obsolete machine ru 
ning for a little longer or it can effect reconversic 
from an obsolete to a modern design. Unless we c 
a job of reconversion, the European Recovery Pl< 
will prove a terrible deception. 

That point of view was, I think, accepted by tl 
Congress when it gave the Secretary of State and tl 
administrator a policy directive which will enat 
them to use our aid to promote European unity. 

Lunching with Prime Minister Attlee last Decer 
ber, I recalled his earlier statements as head of tl 
British Labor party that “Europe must federate 
perish.” I asked him whether he still believed thi 
and he said that he did. 

I also talked with President Auriol of France wl 
said, “Europe must unite herself if she wishes to l 
cover and live, and if she does not want Americ 
assistance to be a gesture without future or a h 
miliating charity.” The five-power Brussels ?2 
refers to “the necessity of uniting in order to pi 
mote the economic recovery of Europe.” Unity 
in the air and if we use European recovery U 
skillfully to make it more (Continued on page 7 
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Y LOUIS PAUL 


£irl meets piano, and girl gets 
jiano—one that made a noise 
an elephant with a cough 


Jear Miss Phillips: 

We have your note of May 29th in 
egard to the Cantrell Small Grand 
[piano which you purchased from our 
ity showroom recently. If you will 
all Mr. Thornquist, our service man¬ 
ger, I am sure he will be happy to 
f^ke care of your complaint. 

Cordially yours, 

Ansel L. Jones, 3d 

^ear Mr. Jones: 

Thank you for your letter of May 
,0th. However, I am preparing to 
>lay Chopin's Polonaise at my broth- 
r’s graduation exercises on June 26th, 
nd when I called your Mr. Thorn- 
juist, he informed me that a mechanic 

« : ould not fix the piano until June 24th. 
Vhat would you suggest? 

Sincerely yours, 

(Miss) Helen Phillips 

;3ear Miss Phillips: 

We would very much like to adjust 
his matter to your satisfaction, but 
ou have not made it clear just what 
£ wrong with your Cantrell. If you 
an tell me exactly what the trouble is, 
• will get in touch with our Mr. 
fhornquist and explain the situation 
o him. 

Cordially yours, 

Ansel L. Jones, 3d 


A funny noise began to come 
out of the piano. A sound like 
the squash of a pair of wet shoes 


3ear Mr. Jones: 

Thank you for your prompt reply, 
towever, if I knew what was the mat¬ 
er with the piano I would probably 
.now enough to fix it myself. It seems 
o me that a new piano should be in 
perfect condition when it is sold to a 
ustomer. We bought this instrument 
n good faith. But no sooner did I 
J [tart to practice on it than a funny 
loise began coming out of the middle 
pf it. It is a noise that is not easy to 
^escribe. It sounds something like— 
veil, like the squash of a pair of wet 
hoes. This is particularly annoying, 
is Chopin’s Polonaise is a composi¬ 
tion that is supposed to be inspiring, 
)ut on the Cantrell it is just plain 


soggy. Unless I can practice it unac¬ 
companied by the march of squushy 
shoes, I shall certainly not be able to 
do justice to it at my brother’s gradu¬ 
ation. Please tell your Mr. Thornquist 
that this is a matter of considerable 
importance to me and my family. 

Sincerely yours, 

(Miss) Helen Phillips 

Dear Miss Phillips: 

The difficulty you are having with 
your piano is most regrettable, and 
we can thoroughly understand your 
annoyance. Personally, I have never 
heard of a Cantrell which sounded 
like soggy shoes, nor has my father, 
who has been with Cantrell Si Com¬ 
pany for more than thirty years. How¬ 


ever that may be, I have had another 
talk with Mr. Thornquist, service 
manager in our city showroom. When 
I told him the nature of your com¬ 
plaint, he informed me a mechanic 
would be available to you on June 
24th, the date specified. While we all 
sympathize with your desire to pre¬ 
pare yourself for your brother's grad¬ 
uation on June 26th, it is impossible 
to favor you over those others who 
also desire service on their instru¬ 
ments. Hoping you will understand 
our position in this matter, I remain, 
Cordially yours, 

Ansel L. Jones, 3d 

Dear Mr. Jones: 

I won’t thank you for your letter of 


June 7th. If the time element weren’t 
the main consideration, I would cer¬ 
tainly place this in the hands of an at¬ 
torney. But it is already June 8th, and 
I am getting absolutely nowhere with 
the Polonaise, particularly with the 
bass fingering—three octaves below 
middle C, the sound in our Cantrell 
changes from one of squushy shoes to 
dull grunts that resemble an elephant 
with a hacking cough. Our old piano 
had its finish marred by wet glasses, 
and some of the hammers that Har¬ 
old had taken out were missing, but 
at least a person could get music out 
of it. 

It is unfortunate that you decided 
to bring your father's name into the 
(Continued on page 49) 
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TWO-PARTY GAL 

BY ElItALIE MC DOWELL 

Easily Washington’s A-l unofficial hostess, Mrs. Perle Mesta wines and dines top Democrats and Republicans 
alike. Her Lucullan feasts are the favorites of one and all, from President Truman and Speaker Joe Martin on down 


wandered into the street, their lit 
noggins crammed with geography a i 
uplifting thoughts, and possibly wf 
their little digestive systems struggl j 
with nasturtiums. 

Little Miss Skirvin learned a 
about parties and people as she w 
onward and upward with the ye; 
Today she is Mrs. George Me 
widow of a Pittsburgh industrial 
lessee of the Hoover House in Wa 
ington, so called because Herb 
Hoover used to live there, and ow 
of a cottage, “Mid-Cliffe,” at N< 
port. She divides her time betwa 
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Mrs. Mesta greets the President, Mrs. Truman and Margaret at the American Newspaperwomen’s party. In background is society writer Genevieve Reynol 


D OWN in Oklahoma City, an 
undisclosed number of years 
ago, a little girl named Perle 
Skirvin gave a party to celebrate her 
twelfth birthday. It was not her first 
party, but it was the first for which she 
was entirely responsible. She issued 
the invitations, prepared the refresh¬ 
ments and planned the entertainment. 
She let it be known, without divulg¬ 
ing details, that the entertainment 
would leally be something special. 

Her friends accepted with pleasure. 
They anticipated a romping good 
time and lots of tasty eatables, for 


Perle was a lively child and her folks 
were rich. And they were all eager to 
see what she had cooked up to amuse 
them. 

They soon found out. When they 
arrived at the Skirvin mansion they 
were solemnly ushered into the par¬ 
lor and arranged in orderly rows, 
where they waited in great excitement 
for the show to begin. And there they 
sat for more than an hour, looking at 
lantern slides of Japan and listening 
to a missionary discourse on foreign 
lands, with animadversions upon the 
higher life. 


The missionary finally ran out of 
slides and retired, and the guests, 
somewhat dazed, engaged in a half 
hour of games under the stern super¬ 
vision of their hostess. Then they 
marched decorously into the dining 
room, where a feast had been spread 
for their enjoyment—ice cream and 
cake and little sandwiches, each of 
which was topped by a nasturtium 
blossom, carefully chosen by Perle- 
from the Skirvin flower gardens. 

All this soon vanished, and the be¬ 
wildered guests were politely in¬ 
formed that the party was over. They 



















fioth establishments, shuttling back 
md forth with her domestic staff of 
tine servants. 

In both Washington and Newport, 
Mrs. Mesta entertains frequently, and 
sometimes vigorously. Tradition- 
bound families at Newport consider 
ier parties at Mid-Cliffe a bit on the 
nformal side, and say that one never 
cnows what’s going to happen. Nev¬ 
ertheless, she’s doing all right. She 
probably brings more celebrities to 
Newport than any other hostess. Last 
vcar her guests there included Chief 
justice and Mrs. Fred M. Vinson, 
general and Mrs. Omar N. Bradley, 
md Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Speaker of 
.he House of Representatives. 

A Lively Summer in Philly 

Right now Mrs. Mesta and her 
torps of social secretaries—she em¬ 
ploys four or five and wears them out 
apidly—are planning a series of 
fancy shindigs to enliven the Republi¬ 
can and Democratic national conven- 
ions at Philadelphia. She will attend 
t he former as a critical onlooker and 
'he latter, she hopes, as a delegate 
rom-Rhode Island. In a sensational 
Koop not long ago, Evelyn Peyton 
Gordon, society columnist for the 
Washington Daily News, gave her 
eaders an inkling of what Mrs. Mesta 
■-4i’ll be up to this summer. She wrote: 

“Comes now the political news of 
.he week—Mrs. George Mesta is 
banning the biggest party of the week 
if the Republican convention! Wow!” 

In a somewhat calmer mood Miss 
Jordon admitted that Mrs. Mesta 
’will undoubtedly do the same for the 
.democrats.” She went on to pay trib- 
jte to the celebrated party giver: 

“Can you name anybody else who 
within the same six months enter- 
ained the Democratic President of 
he United States in her Washington 
home at a dinner for 50 people, and 
■it the other end of the six months 
save the biggest dinner of the New- 
xirt season for the Republican 

i speaker of the House?” 

The folks who raise their eyebrows 
it Mrs. Mesta’s social goings on in 
Newport should see what she does in 
Washington, where she really hits her 
stride as a party giver. She is by all 
)dds the most indefatigable, and 
Drobkbly the most successful hostess 
n the capital; she knows every Dem¬ 
ocrat and Republican who amounts 
o a row of beans, and they're all 
:ager to accept her invitations. More¬ 
over, a beautiful friendship exists be- 
ween Mrs. Mesta and the family of 
^resident Harry S. Truman; she is 
>aid to be on the White House invita- 
ion lists oftener than any other 
voman in Washington. And an in at 
he White House has never hurt a 
Washington hostess yet. 

As might be imagined, Mrs. Mesta 
s a stanch Truman Democrat; she 
vas co-chairman of the Jefferson- 
ackson Day Dinner this year, and she 
s working hard to keep Kir. Truman 
vhere he is for another four years, 
^er intimacy with the Trumans has 
^lenced most of the critics who used 
o sniff disdainfully. There are still 
iome who insist that Mrs. Mesta 
doesn't know some of the people she 
d a nvites to her house. Her friends ad- 
|j e fi Tiit that maybe this is true, but so far 
e #s Mrs. Mesta’s importance is con¬ 
cerned, one Washington society 
.^i^voman said, “Well, when you can go 
the front door, the side door and 
j^he back door of the White House, 
dor (that’s certainly being some kind of 
important.” 

jjjjui The story of the Truman-Mesta 
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friendship is often told in Washing¬ 
ton these days to illustrate Mrs. Mes¬ 
ta’s native shrewdness and her ability 
to spot a comer. Originally, Mrs. 
Mesta was an old-line Republican. 
Until some seven years ago she la¬ 
bored as diligently for the G.O.P. as 
she does now for the Democrats. She 
was particularly devoted to Wendell 
Willkie, and she deeply resented his 
defeat in the 1940 Presidential race. 
When she surveyed the campaign, she 
concluded that somewhere along the 
line there had been a spot of double- 
crossing; she considered that the 
Republicans had not done right by 
Willkie. 

So she changed parties, as such big 
shots as Harold Ickes and Willkie 
himself had done before her. Over¬ 
night she became a Democrat, al¬ 
though she still insists that she has 
nothing but the friendliest feelings 
toward the Republicans, deluded 
though they may be. “After all,” she 
says, “they are a great bunch of peo¬ 
ple. Some of my best friends are Re¬ 
publicans.” Inevitably, Mrs. Mesta’s 
change of politics caused her to be 
nicknamed “Two-Party Perle,” and 
she is still called that. She doesn't 
mind. “My motives and objectives,” 
she says, “are so much more impor¬ 
tant than a nickname.” 

Once Mrs. Mesta became a Demo¬ 
crat, her allegiance required a focus. 
She cast about for a likely candidate, 
one whom she could help and vice 
versa, and spotted a somewhat shy 
and retiring senator from Missouri by 
the name of Truman, who was just 
beginning to get a little publicity with 
the war investigating committee that 
he headed. 

Foresaw Truman Destiny 

She watched Mr. Truman closely 
for a year or so, and at length decided 
that he was destined for great things. 
Her big opportunity came when the 
senator was booked to make a speech 
in Oklahoma City, her old home 
grounds. She flew out to Oklahoma 
City several days in advance of Sen¬ 
ator Truman, and after he had made 
his speech gave a party for him in the 
Crystal Room of the Hotel Skirvin, 
which she used to own. The function 
is said to have been one of the fanciest 
affairs ever given in Oklahoma City. 
Every Oklahoma Democrat of impor¬ 
tance was there, and a great many top 
Republicans as well. 

This was the first of two parties 
which Mrs. Mesta gave for a member 
of the Truman family in Oklahoma 
City. Last fall Miss Margaret Truman 
gave a concert there, and was in town 
for two days. Thanks to Mrs. Mesta 
the time proved to be about the most 
hysterical period in Oklahoma since 
the great land rush. Mrs. Mesta ar¬ 
rived in Oklahoma City several days 
before the date of Miss Truman's ap¬ 
pearance, and arranged a big surprise 
for the young singer. 

When Miss Truman walked onto 
the stage to sing her first song, there 
in the front row, as big as life, sat all 
of her mother's bridge-club cronies 
from Independence, Missouri. They 
had flown to Oklahoma City in a char¬ 
tered plane as guests of Mrs. Mesta. 
After the concert the card players, 
who call themselves The Bridge Club, 
escorted Miss Truman to the Skirvin 
Hotel, where Mrs. Mesta was hostess 
at a grand party for the President’s 
daughter. 

Mrs. Mesta has given several other 
parties in honor of the Trumans, in¬ 
cluding what amounted to a debut 
(Continued on page 95) 



RENI 

Above, a group of Mrs. Mesta’s guests enjoys one of the acts in a postprandial program. 
Seated in foreground, left to right, Secretary of the Army and Mrs. Royall, Mr. and 
Mrs. Eric Johnston, Martin Braverman, Mrs. Burdette Fitch and Mrs. Clarence Mackay 



JACKIE MARTIN 

Above, at a buffet supper, which Mrs. Mesta sometimes substitutes for a more formal 
dinner, are, left to right. Miss Emily Chase, Mrs. Leon Henderson, ex-Secretary of Ag¬ 
riculture and Mrs. Anderson, Mrs. Tom Clark, wife of the Attorney General, and Mrs. 
William H. Davis. Below, Perle bids good night to Ambassador and Mme. Henri Bonnet 
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She fell for this pleasant 
fairy tale—until she came face 
to face with the brutal facts 
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T HOUGH it was only a photograph, 
the lashes had been so lengthened, the 
mouth so emphasized. The skin so 
smoothed and whitened, that it might have 
been a painting. It had a distant, luminous 
look; the dark, sad, incredibly large eyes were 
fixed on some remote horizon, the lips parted 
as though in pain; the hands, slim, pale and 
useless, were clasped under the chin in an atti¬ 
tude of supplication. Through some trick of 
the lens she seemed to lean out of the cover 
as one leans out of a window; the wonder of 
it was she did not speak. 

Across her enchanting bosom, in red letters 
which somehow failed to spoil the illusion, 
was the legend: GLORIA CARTWRIGHT 
AT HOME, and under this, in smaller type. 
An Exclusive Interview, by the Editor of 
Cinema News. 

Ruth studied the cuts scattered, with care¬ 
ful artlessness, across the two pages. Gloria 
and Jeremy Baird at the Mocambo. Gloria 
in -the pool .of her new hillside home. The 
Aerie. Gloria stepping from her limousine 
at the premiere of her latest triumph, De¬ 
mented. Gloria at La Rue, showing her teeth 
to Heada Hopper. Gloria in her living room, 
flanked by her adopted children. Ladd, aged 
four, and Barbara, eight, staring pensively 
into an empty fireplace. 

When she had had her fill of the pictures, 
Ruth started on the text. Now, in the mid¬ 
morning hiatus between breakfast and lunch, 
with the dishes washed and stacked and a 
fresh batch of coffee bubbling on the electric 
plate, she could really indulge herself. 

. . I arrived for my interview' a few min¬ 
utes early. When nobody answered the bell, 
I went around to the back and saw' something 
that warmed the cockles of this poor old 
heart. There she was, the glamorous spy of 
Intrigue, the beautiful neurotic of Demented, 
prancing around on her hands and knees, with 
four-year-old Ladd on her back, and daugh¬ 
ter Barbara, in the cutest little spangled outfit 
you'd ever want to see, patent-leather boots 
and everything. I tell you. it made me wish 
I had a camera, so I could refute the sneers 
of some people who seem to think Gloria 


spends all her spare time in the more elegant 
bistros. 

"When I came right out with it, and asked 
whether she and handsome Jeremy Baird 
were going to be married, she said: 

" "Jerry’s one of the finest men I know', but 
I’m not considering marriage till Barbara and 
Ladd are at least old enough to go away to 
school. I don’t want to make the same mis¬ 
take I made six years ago.’ 

"Referring, of course, to her unhappy 
union with Lyle Standish, which reached a 
climax when Gloria adopted the tw r o chil¬ 
dren. For the time being, it looks as if Gloria 
remain a single gal, dedicating her too- 
few' leisure hours to the happiness of two very 
fortunate youngsters." 

There followed a description of The Aerie, 
with awed mention of the twclve-foot-square 
bed, designed by Gloria herself, which, at the 
touch of a button, rolled out of the bedroom 
onto a porch overlooking the Pacific. Finally, 
there W'ere Gloria's immediate plans: 

"Following the success of Demented, 
Gloria is knocking off for three very-much- 
needed weeks and will take things easy up at 
Lake Tahoe. By the time you read this, she 
should be on her way back, tanned and 
rested. . . ." 

T HE coffee maker made a snuffling sound, 
like a horse in wet grass, and Ruth reached 
back and turned the switch down to low. 
Outside, on the macadam road that traveled 
west to Placerville, and east and north to 
Lake Tahoe, traffic was beginning to pick up, 
as it always did toward noon. 

Leaning over the counter, Ruth took an¬ 
other look at the carefully assembled features 
of Gloria Cartwright, and a faint smile turned 
up the corners of her mouth as she recalled 
how tenderly Jeremy Baird had tucked her 
into his big convertible in Demented. That 
was before he knew there was anything w'rong 
with her, too. As far as he was concerned, she 
was just another pretty girl, but the way he 
had helped her in and arranged the rug over 
her legs, you would have thought she was a 
basket of eggs. 


Just because he happened to be w orking here, living under the 
same roof and seeing her every day, he thought he owned her 
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Well, that was the difference between a 
gentleman like Jeremy and a lout like Grant 
Schofield. Of course, if you wanted to be 
strictly fair, you had to admit Grant had it all 
over Jeremy in looks. He was bigger, too, 
with shoulders so wide he had to move side¬ 
ways through a door, and tall enough to look 
down on an ordinary six-footer; but if he had 
other assets he kept them well concealed. 

On the other hand, his faults were practi¬ 
cally endless. He was too fresh. He was so 
supremely confident of the impact of his per¬ 
sonality that he never gave a thought to his 
clothes, so that most of the time he looked 
like a fugitive from a chain gang. Also, he 
took too much for granted. Just because he 
happened to be working here, living under 
the same roof and seeing her every day, he 
thought he owned her. Just because, in an oc¬ 
casional moment of weakness, she had let him 
kiss her, he thought they were practically 
married. 

It made her mad. After all, a girl has her 
pride. How would Gloria have reacted, for 
instance, to being called Monkey Face; and 
not just when they were alpne, mind you, but 
in front of a dozen customers? What would 
Gloria have done in the improbable circum¬ 
stance that Jeremy had called for her, not in 
a twelve-cylinder convertible, but a war- 
surplus jeep in the last stages of disintegra¬ 
tion, and then, as she was getting in for a big 
time in Placerville (movies and a sundae at 
the Sweet Shoppe), had slapped her on the, 
uh, hips? 

Quivering at the recollection (it had hap¬ 
pened only last night), Ruth flounced out of 
the lunchroom into the little apartment which 
she shared with Daisy, her mother. Kneeling 
on the window seat, head against the glass, 
she stared gloomily at the semicircle of eight 
cabins, each with its own car port and flower- 
bordered lawn, which, together with the 
lunchroom and the pumps out front, and six¬ 
teen acres of woods down to the creek, made 
up the more tangible assets of Pine Grove 
Haven. 

As she looked, her mother came out of one 
of the cabins, staggering under a miscella¬ 
neous load of sheets, pillowcases, cracker 
boxes, papers, empty bottles, and, finally, 
slung like a bedroll over her shoulder, a fully 
inflated inner tube. Lifting her feet high to 
avoid unseen obstacles, she started for the 
lunchroom. 

Ruth opened the window. "Hi, Daisy! 
What are you doing with that tube?" 

"Going swimming," called her mother. She 
was not going swimming; she had found the 
tube in the cabin, draped over the back of a 
chair. 

W HEN she had started all this, two years 
ago, putting herself and the insurance 
of her late husband to w p ork, she would have 
been properly amazed at such a discovery, 
but finding strange objects in and around the 
cabins was no longer a novelty. There were, 
among her miscellaneous souvenirs, several 
letters in the safe upstairs, worth a fortune in 
the blackmail mart. When business was slack 
Ruth occasionally extended her horizon by 
reading them. 

"Where’s Grant?" asked Daisy. She stood 
under the window looking up at her daugh¬ 
ter, her handsome eyes narrowed in conjec¬ 
ture. She had no more than her share of 
womanly intuition, but from the breakfast- 
table atmosphere, which had nearly frozen 
the cream in the pitcher, she concluded there 
had been another fight. 

“I’m sure I don't know," said Ruth in the 
detached accents reserved for things better 
left unsaid. "That glamor-wagon of his is 
still here, so he hasn’t sneaked off to town. 
My theory is he's goofing off again down by 
the creek. Either that or he’s in his room, 
pounding his ear—’’ (Continued on page 38J 
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BY ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 


THE WHITE HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 


January 4 , 1941 . 


yy dear Mr. Hopkins: 

Reoosing special faith and confidence 
R P ? iskine you to proceed at your 

tense to Hie Majesty King George VI. 

You will of course, communicate to this 
rtovarnment any matters which may come to your 

fjcfyou may* feel**111°®®^®°the°beBt llxTresxs 

of the United States. 

With all best wishes for the success of 
your mission, I am, 


Very sincerely yours, 


Enclosure: 

Letter to His Majesty 
King George VI. 


The Honorable 

Harry L. Hopkins, 

Washington, D.C. 


Above; While Hopkins conferred in London with Churchill on Britain’s Len 
needs, British forces pushed across the Libyan Desert in the battle for 


Left; Armed with authoritative letter, Hopkins flew to England to discuss 
situation at firsthand with the king and queen, Churchill and other j 


Below: When a Royal Navy chief petty officer warned Hopkins (behind Cl 
that a destroyer’s depth charge is a rather precarious seat, Harry decided 'lirjie 
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Early in 1941 Roosevelt and Churchill, with Hopkins' aid, managed an unrecognized alliance that 
might have led to F.D.R/s impeachment but instead gave us a six-month advantage when war came 


Here is presented the third installment of one of the most re¬ 
markable stories of our era. When Franklin D. Roosevelt died 
there remained only one man—Harry L. Hopkins—who could tell 
completely the inside story of the New Deal and of America's 
High Command in World War II. Preparation of The Hopkins 
Papers had started before Hopkins died. The task was then taken 
up by Robert E. Sherwood, a friend of both Hopkins and Roose¬ 
velt. Months were spent in sorting, studying stenographic rec¬ 
ords, letters, official documents and memoranda. Mr. Sherwood 
had to bridge gaps by interviews with and letters from men at 
home and abroad with whom Hopkins had dealt. Collier's pre¬ 
sents the result with a conviction that this is the most important 
document of its kind that has been or will be produced. . . . 

The Editor 


O NCE during the early New 
Deal years, Harry L. Hop¬ 
kins said: “If you want to 
get ahead in Washington, don’t waste 
your time trying to cultivate the favor 
of the men with high-sounding titles. 
Make friends with their office boys. 
If you want to get something done, 
concentrate on the office boy. If he 
likes you, he will put you through 
straight to the one man who can do 
what you want. If he doesn’t like you, 
he will shunt you off until you’re so 
worn out you’ve forgotten what il 
was you were asking for in the first 
place.” 

During the war years, when Hop¬ 
kins lived in the White House, he said 
impatiently to a persistent petitioner, 
“Why do you keep pestering me about 
this? I’m only the office boy around 
here!” 

I am sure that he was unconscious 
of any connection between these 
widely separated statements; but it 
was certainly there. One might say 
that Hopkins became, by his own 
earlier definition, the supreme office 
boy of them all. One of his most im¬ 
portant “errands” was in connection 
with Britain’s desperate plight. 

Immediately after Election Day, 
the major problem confronting 
Roosevelt was one that had not been 
mentioned either by him or Willkie 
during the campaign: Great Britain 
was on the verge of bankruptcy in 
terms of dollar credits. 

It seemed to alarmed British offi¬ 
cials, however, that Roosevelt, follow¬ 
ing his victory at the polls, had lost 
interest in the war situation. On De¬ 
cember 2d, the President left Wash¬ 
ington as carefree as you please for a 
Caribbean cruise on U.S.S. Tusca¬ 
loosa, taking with him only his imme¬ 
diate staff. Those most familiar with 
Roosevelt’s vacation habits suspected 
that the main business of each day 
would be fishing, basking in the sun 
and spoofing with cronies. 

Then on December 9th a Navy sea¬ 
plane landed alongside the Tuscaloosa 
and delivered a long letter from Win- 
• ston Churchill. It was one of the most 
important documents of that period. 

Addressed to “My dear Mr. Presi¬ 
dent,” it expressed Churchill’s view' 
that Americans were convinced the 
future of their democratic government 
was linked with Britain’s survival and 
that it was up to Britain to contain 
Germany’s attacks until America’s 
u defense program was completed. 
Churchill discussed in detail the criti¬ 
cal problems of shipping and produc- 
tion and menace to both by the 
German submarine warfare and 
I bombing. He said that even if the 
I United States should eventually come 
" into the war against Germany as an 
N ally, there would be no expectation 
] on the part of Britain that a large 
American expeditionary army should 
i| take part at any time. 

He emphasized that shipping was 
I the major problem, and suggested 
I ways in which the U.S. might give vi- 
I tal aid in what could be called a com- 
I mon cause. He raised a question as 
1 to whether the United States could re- 
I emphasize the doctrine of freedom of 
the seas which would permit Ameri- 
I can ships greater latitude in foreign 
[ trade. He pointed out that the Ameri- 
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can Navy could protect such trade 
and that such protection would be 
facilitated by temporary bases in Eire. 

It seemed unlikely to Churchill that 
such action would cause Hitler to go 
to war against the United States, be¬ 
cause the Nazi leader had obviously 
been trying to avoid trouble with 
America until he had defeated the 
British. 

Churchill believed that such a non¬ 
belligerent policy on the part of 
Washington might be of decisive im¬ 
portance in the war. 

He also brought up the possibility 
that warships, particularly destroyers, 
could be loaned or supplied to Britain, 
or that American naval patrols could 
be extended eastward, for mainte¬ 
nance of Atlantic shipping lines. 

Churchill outlined at great length 
the specific needs of the British armed 
forces for American war production. 
But he pointed out the danger that 
Britain’s dollar credits would be en¬ 
tirely used up as a result of expendi¬ 
tures for war material. Such financial 
exhaustion, he felt, would be contrary 
to the interests of both countries. 

Churchill eloquently emphasized 
the courage and sacrifices of the Brit¬ 
ish and pledged that they would re¬ 
double their efforts, especially to pay 
for war needs. 

He ended with an expression of 
confidence that the American nation 
would appreciate Britain’s position 
and would act to achieve the defeat 
of Nazism and Fascism. But he made 
no suggestions as to just how Roose¬ 
velt was to accomplish all this with 
the Congress and the people. 

The letter exerted a profound effect 
on Roosevelt, and it filled Hopkins 
with a desire to know Churchill and 
to find out how much of him was su¬ 
perior oratory and how much hard 
fact. 

A few days later, when homeward 
bound, Roosevelt held a press confer¬ 
ence and talked affably but he said 
nothing in the way of news. It still 
seemed that he had spent two weeks in 
a state of total relaxation and utter 
indifference toward the prospects of 
world calamity. That, however, was 
only as it seemed. 

The Program for Victory 

Hopkins said later, “I didn’t know 
for quite a while what he was think¬ 
ing about, if anything. But then I 
began to get the idea that he was re¬ 
fueling, the way he so often does when 
he seems to be resting and carefree. So 
I didn’t ask him any questions. Then, 
one evening, he suddenly came out 
with it—the whole program. He didn't 
seem to have any clear idea how it 
could be done legally. But there 
wasn't a doubt in his mind that he’d 
find a way to do it.” 

That “refueling” process was a vi¬ 
tal function for Roosevelt. Nobody 
that I know of has been able to give 
any convincing explanation of how it 
operated. He did not seem to talk 
much about the subject in hand, or to 
consult the advice of others, or to 
“read up” on it. On this occasion he 
had Churchill’s remarkable letter to 
provide food for thought; but this 
presented no key to the solution. 

One can only say that Roosevelt, a 


creative artist in politics, had put in 
his time on this cruise evolving the 
pattern of a masterpiece, and once he 
could see it clearly in his own mind’s 
eye, he made it quickly and very sim¬ 
ply clear to all. 

He returned to Washington, tanned 
and exuberant and jaunty. The next 
day, he held a press conference and 
launched the Lend-Lease idea. 

Following the press conference, 
Roosevelt determined to go on the 
air to explain the seriousness of the 
war situation. 

In the preparation of the Fireside 
Chat (delivered December 29th) Hop¬ 
kins provided the key phrase which 
he had read in some newspaper edi¬ 
torial: “We must be the great arsenal 
of democracy.” There was some de¬ 
bate over the use of that since it might 
seem to preclude the eventual exten¬ 
sion of aid to the Soviet Union or to 
certain Latin-American “republics,” 
but the phrase was too good to be 
stopped by any quibbles. When, after 
days and nights of hard labor, the 
speech was in something like jts final 
form, it was sent over to the State De¬ 
partment for comment—of which 
plenty was forthcoming. The depart¬ 
ment’s suggested insertions and dele¬ 
tions were marked on the draft with 
a red pencil. 

At one point in the speech, Roose¬ 
velt spoke of the agents of the fifth 
column operating throughout the 
United States and Latin America. 
Then followed the sentence, “There 
are also American citizens, many of 
them in high places, who, unwittingly 
in most cases, are aiding and abetting 
the work of these agents.” 

The words that I have italicized 
came back from the State Department 
circled in red to indicate they should 
be cut out. When Roosevelt read this 
draft and saw that mark, he asked, 
“Who put this red line in here?” We 
explained that the State Department 
suggested it would be well to delete 
these dangerous words. 

“Oh, do they!” he said. “Very well. 
We’ll change it to read—‘There are 
also American citizens, many of them 
in high places— especially in the State 
Department ’—and so forth.” 

During the very last session on the 
speech late in the afternoon of the day 
it was to be delivered, Hopkins said, 
“Mr. President, do you feel that you 
could include in this speech some kind 
of optimistic statement?” Roosevelt 


thought that over for a long time, tilt¬ 
ing his head back, puffing out his 
cheeks as was his habit. At length he 
dictated: “I believe that .the Axis 
powers are not going to win this war. 
I base that belief on the latest and best 
information.” Sam Rosenman and I 
wondered what that “latest and best 
information” could be. 

I learned later from Hopkins that 
it was no more than Roosevelt’s own 
private confidence that Lend-Lease 
would go through and his certainty 
that this measure would make Axis 
victory impossible. 

A New Line of Thought 

Around Christmas, 1940, when 
Roosevelt was mulling over the nu¬ 
merous implications of the letter he 
had received from Churchill, he said, 
“You know, a lot of this could be set¬ 
tled if Churchill and I could just sit 
down together for a while.” 

“What’s stopping you?” Hopkins 
asked. 

“Well, it couldn't be arranged right 
now. They have no ambassador here, 
we have none over there.” 

The gleam of high adventure came 
into Hopkins’ sharp eyes. “How about 
me going over, Mr. President?” 

Roosevelt turned that suggestion 
down cold. 

But on the morning of January 5th, 
Hopkins was in his room when Steve 
Early telephoned from the West Wing 
to say, “Congratulations!” 

“On what?” said Hopkins. 

“Your trip to England,” said Early. 
“The President just announced it at 
his press conference.” 

Two days later, Hopkins was off. 

Shortly after Hopkins’ departure, 
the suggestion was made that Wendell 
Willkie also make a trip to London. It 
was obvious that Roosevelt would 
heartily approve of this. When Will¬ 
kie went to the White House on the 
eve of his departure, Roosevelt was 
working in the Cabinet Room. He 
shifted into his wheel chair and was 
going through Missy LfcHand’s office 
into his own to greet the man who had 
been his opponent in the recent, bitter 
campaign. He looked into his office 
and saw that his desk was clean of 
papers. Then he stopped his wheel 
chair and turned and asked us to give 
him a handful of papers from the lit¬ 
ter on the Cabinet table. We asked, 
(Continued on page 58J 












Camille lay on a heap of coarse canvas piled up in a corner of what seemed 
to be a large warehouse. There was a smell of dampness and decay in the air 


SHADOW OF FU MAN HO 


BY SAX ROHMER 


CONCLUDING THE STORY OF A SINISTER CONSPIRACY 


The Stoty: 

Sir Denis Nayland Smith, famous de¬ 
tective who is in New York at the re¬ 
quest of the F.B.I., is trying to keep the 
secret of a terrifying new weapon of 
destruction from falling into the hands 
of the notorious international criminal. 
Dr. Fu Manchu. 

The weapon, a giant disintegrator, is 
not yet complete; but its inventor, bril¬ 
liant young Dr. Morris Craig, work¬ 
ing at the country home of his financial 
backer, Michael Frobisher, has just 
completed the drawing of the missing 
part. 

Fu Manchu’s efforts to obtain the 
complete set of plans have been clever 
and fruitful. In a raid on Craig’s New 
York laboratory, Fu Manchu abducted 
a technician named Regan, then de¬ 
stroyed the carefully constructed disinte¬ 
grator and one of the two existing sets of 
blueprints. 

The original set of plans he has ob¬ 
tained from Frobisher’s safe-deposit 


vault. All he need now do is steal 
the remaining set of blueprints and 
Craig’s recently finished drawing from 
the country home of Frobisher. 

To protect the house, Frobisher has 
installed a burglar alarm, and his wife 
has bought a pack of ferocious dogs. 
As additional protection, the men stand 
guard at night. While Craig is on guard, 
Camille Navarre, his beautiful secre¬ 
tary, steals downstairs to confess to him 
that she loves him. 

Nayland Smith interrupts their meet¬ 
ing with the warning that a Soviet agent 
is also trying to get hold of the plans. 
Suddenly the burglar alarm reveals that 
someone is running across the grounds. 
Then it shows another figure pursuing 
the first. Smith phones the kennelman to 
let the dogs out. When the butler runs in 
with the information that Frobisher is 
not in his room. Smith, the F.B.I. agents 
and Craig race outside. The dogs are 
savagely mauling a man. 


T HE library remained empty 
for some time. With the ex¬ 
ception of Stein, all the serv¬ 
ants slept out, so that Mrs. Frobisher’s 
despairing calls won no response. And 
presently they ceased. 

Then subdued voices and a shuf¬ 
fling of feet on wet gravel heralded the 
entrance of an ominous cortege. Upon 
an extemporized stretcher carried by 
a half-dressed gardener and the griz¬ 
zled kennelman, Michael Frobisher 
was brought in. Sam came first to 
hold the windows open. Nayland 
Smith followed. There were other 
men outside, but they remained there. 

“Get a doctor,” Smith directed. 
“He’s in a bad way.” 

They lifted Frobisher onto the set¬ 
tee. He still wore his dinner clothes, 
but they were torn to tatters. His face 
and his hands were bloody, his com¬ 
plexion was grayish-purple. He 
groaned and opened his eyes when 


they laid him down. But he seemed tc 
be no more than half conscious, and 
almost immediately relapsed. 

The kennelman went out again 
with the empty stretcher. A murmur 
of voices met him. 

“I know Dr. Pardoe’s number,’| 
said the gardener. “Shall I call him?” 

“Yes,” rapped Smith. “Tell him it’i 
urgent.” 

v The man hurried away to th< 
phone. 

“Nothing on him?” Sam asked. 

“Not a thing! Yet he was alone- 
with the dogs, God help him! I be 
lieve he was running for his life. Per 
haps from that monstrosity I had ; 
glimpse of when I first arrived.” 

“That’s where he lost the plans! i 
said Sam excitedly. “He must havl 
broken away from whatever it wal 
and tried to cross the track. Lori 
knows what was after him, but I guesl 
(Continued on page 11) 
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international School 
uses help make possible 
mproved education for 
rural i|Ounqsters 


The little red schoolhouse is a thing of the past 
in many progressive rural areas. 

In its place is the modern Consolidated 
School—rival of the cities’ best. 

School buses help make the Consolidated 
School possible. Each school day some 85,000 
buses take approximately 5,000,000 American 
children safely to and from school. 

The safety record is inspiring. One fleet of 12 
buses has set a 12-year record of 72,000,000 
passenger miles traveled without injury to a 
single student. 

Those buses are Internationals—typical of 


the safety, dependability and economy of Inter¬ 
national School Buses everywhere. 

For every school bus route there in an Inter¬ 
national of the right type, size and power—backed 
by years of demonstrated performance, and one 
of the greatest names in American industry. 

Yes, the Consolidated School is inspiring 
evidence of American progress. And step-by- 
step with this progress go International School 
Buses—transport that helps make Con¬ 
solidated Schools possible. 

Motor Truck Division 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY-Chieago 




INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOL BUSES 


■ INTERNATIONAL 


INTERNATIONAL-METRO COACH—auxiliary bus for pub¬ 
lic school routes; and other limited passenger transport. 
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SAINT - LO FIGHTS 
ANOTHER BATTLE 

Four years ago, our fighting men almost obliterated the French town 
of Saint-Lo. Almost—hut not quite—and here’s the story of what 
happened to the remnants, told by a man who went there to get it 



To oust the Nazis, we had to do this to Saint-Lo. Today we are helping the unhappy town (be¬ 
low) to build a fine hospital. The mayor, a courageous man, says, “Almost every family lost a 
relative or friend, and at first there was no resentment. But,” he adds sadly, “talk against 
America grows as the people stare into the ruins, day after day. I suppose it is human nature” 


INTERNATIONAL 



BY STANLEY FRANK 


S AINT-LO is a provincial town in Normandy 
that was the scene of one of the last classic 
land battles in history, and looks it. There 
arc more extensive new ruins in Germany and parts 
of Japan, but nowhere in the world is the devasta¬ 
tion of war more concentrated than in Saint-L6, a 
once unknown place name that reanimates a great 
American feat of arms with the impact of a news¬ 
paper headline. 

Through an accident of geography, Saint-Ld was 
the focus of the Breakthrough, the terrible convul¬ 
sive ellort on July 25, 1944, that catapulted the 1st 
and 3d U.S. Armies across France and Belgium to 
the Siegfried line in seven weeks. When the planes 
and tanks and guns had gone, 90 per cent of Saint* 

L6 W’as destroyed and 800 of its 13.000 inhabitants 
lay under the rubble. The G.l.s said that even the 
dust was broken up in little pieces at Saint-L6, 
Today Saint-Lo still is a battlefield that sym¬ 
bolizes and reduces to fundamentals the struggle 
confronting little people throughout Western Eu 
rope. The issue is not Communism or the Marshall 
Plan or even national policy. The dour Norman 
peasants, isolated from the rabble rousers and the 
political jockeys of Paris, don’t know—and care less 
—about such things. Like combat soldiers wh< 
make history but cannot see the course it is taking, 
they are concerned only with the problem of sur¬ 
vival. Nothing else mattered to the soldier in the slit 
trench—and the people of Saint-L6 have been liv-1 
ing literally in trenches and cellars and the shells of 
broken homes for almost four years. 

The several million Americans who poured 
through Saint-Lo in 1944 would have no trouble 
recognizing the place now, even without the benefit 
of the total recall which crowds the memories of 
old soldiers with indelible sights and sounds and 
smells. Except for the square fronting the cathedral, 
the rubble is undisturbed. The family of seven thai 
was living in the basement of the communal baker) 
in June, 1945, still occupies that dank hole where 
the ceiling is so low an adult cannot stand erect. 
People are sleeping in barns that would have been 
considered unfit for livestock during the German 
occupation. 

In the four winters that have passed since the lib¬ 
eration. only 40 permanent houses with tar-papei 
roofs have been built and 400 flimsy barracks have 
been thrown up. Every public building except one 
school was demolished by American bombers and 
artillery; not one has been restored. This is the sum 
of the reconstruction in what relief agencies call 
“the Capital of Ruins,” despite the high priority the 
French government has assigned to Saint-Lo and 
the promises of help made by America. 

Wait a minute. Why blame America for the fail¬ 
ure to rehabilitate Saint-Lo? It is a valid question. 
Nobody is blaming America—yet. The realistic 
Normans know the big idea in war is to kill and dis¬ 
lodge the enemy where you find him. It happened 
that we found large detachments of Germans in 
Saint-Lo on the night of D-Day, sixteen hours after 
the invasion had been launched on the beaches fif¬ 
teen miles to the north. 


A Small Town of Strategic Importance 

Then, as now, Saint-Lo was the capital of the de¬ 
partment of Manche, and the Germans converted I ' n 
its administrative facilities into headquarters for 
their 7th Army. The town was important strate* 1*;^ 
gically for another reason. Located in the middle ol 
the Cotentin Peninsula, it was the hub of the road 
network the Krauts were using to bring up reserve* 
from Brittany and the Paris area to push the Allies 
back into the sea. 

Saint-Lo was a D + l objective, and when the re¬ 
sistance on the beaches threw our timetable hope 
lessly out of whack—Saint-Lo finally fell on D-b41 
—it was imperative to plaster that communicatior 
and transportation center. So on the night of Jum 
6. 1944, a fleet of American heavy bombers levelec 
a town that had been a-building for ten centuries 
and what was left standing was knocked down late 
by American artillery. 

All right; the destruction of Saint-Ld was ou 
handiwork. It had to be done to rid the French o 
the Nazi conqueror—and it was accomplished a 
frightful cost to ourselves. Seventeen thousani 
Americans were buried in military cemeteries withii 
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and luxury most successfully wedded 
to comfort and safety? 


what car body 
are beauty 


ANSWER: There is only one car body 






in which you can enjoy all the advantages produced 
by 39 years of coachmaking experience — and that is Body by Fisher! For hand in glove with luxury 
carried out to the last detail goes restful comfort — comfort carefully planned and bountifully 
executed in terms of usable room. Back of this is the safest construction known — 
the strength of Unisteel Body, steel welded to steel from floor to roof to form a solid unit. And 
all of these advantages are assuredly yours when your car bears the Body by Fisher 
emblem — a proud distinction found only in General Motors cars! 



Body by yisher 



BETTER BY FAR 


For your comfort Fisher Body 
uses six different kinds of insula¬ 
tion, builds them into the body. 
Not only does skilled insuloting 
protect you agoinst rood drum, 
rumbling ond outside noise, but 
it shields you from heat ond cold, 
too. One more reoson why your next 
car should have Body by Fisher. 




A1 ^MOBILE • BU1CK • CADILLAC 
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gorters in summer postel shodes. $ 2.50 

At better men's weor counters 
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a fifteen-mile radius of Saint-Lo. In the 
final drive on the town, the XIX Corps 
suffered 11,000 casualties in fifteen days 
to gain from three to seven miserable 
miles. 

No special appeal was made on be¬ 
half of Saint-Lo until three American 
cities, without solicitation, voluntarily 
“adopted'* Saint-Lo in January, 1947, 
when Georges Pierre Lavalley, the 
mayor, was invited to the United States 
on a good-will tour. Saint-Lo was the 
medical center for Manche, and the need 
for a new hospital to replace the two that 
had been destroyed became acute when 
187,000 of the 438,000 people in the de¬ 
partment were bombed or shelled out of 
their homes. 

Sympathetic people in Baltimore, 
home of the 29th Division, which cap¬ 
tured Saint-Lo, sponsored a fund-raising 
campaign for a modern, fully equipped 
hospital. At the suggestion of President 
Truman, Kansas City joined the drive to 
commemorate his World War I outfit, the 
35th Division, which played a conspicu¬ 
ous role in the battle. Boston, always in¬ 
terested in hospital projects, offered to 
get behind the program. The under¬ 
standing was that America would con¬ 
tribute about one third the cost, 
estimated roughly at $6,000,000, with the 
balance to come from the French gov¬ 
ernment. 

We went back to Saint-Lo last winter 
to find out, among many other things, 
how the drive was progressing. Our in¬ 
formal visit surprised Mayor Lavalley. 
Although the town is rich in historic as¬ 
sociations, fewer than 300 American 
civilians have returned since the end of 
the war. It is far off the beaten tourist 
path, transportation is bad and accom¬ 
modations are worse. Lavalley, a small, 
self-effacing man of fifty-three, was a 
private, a mechanic, in the French air 
force during the first war. 

Merchant Made Good as Mayor 

He never held public office until he 
was appointed mayor by American and 
French military authorities in August, 
1944. He had been manager of Saint- 
Lo’s largest department store, Les Nou- 
velles Galeries, and he was selected for 
the job because it was thought he had the 
administrative ability to cope with the 
situation. The choice since has been con¬ 
firmed twice by the people. At the last 
municipal elections in October, Lavalley 
was unopposed for office. 

He answered questions freely and pre¬ 
cisely until we asked how much money 
had been raised for the hospital. 

“Two hundred thousand dollars,” he 
said finally. “But,” he added quickly, 
almost apologetically, “we are not en¬ 
tirely without hospital facilities.” He 
walked to a window of his bare, un¬ 
heated office and pointed to a barracks. 
It held, he explained, 130 beds donated 
by the Irish Free State. 

The office faced the Notre Dame Ca¬ 
thedral and, in the square below, groups 
of men were working in the rain—it al¬ 
ways rains in Normandy—on a pile of 
debris. Their labor suddenly accounted 
for the surprisingly broad vista in front 
of the cathedral—far more impressive 
than it was on the well-remembered day 
when one of the most dramatic incidents 
of the war took place there. 

During the battle for Saint-Lo, a bat¬ 
talion of the 29th Division, commanded 
by Major Sidney Bingham of Beaumont, 
Texas, was isolated for three days. An¬ 
other battalion led by Major Tom Howie 
of Staunton, Virginia, was sent to relieve 
it and, after getting through, was ordered 
to spearhead the drive to the outskirts of 
the town. 

As his men jumped off to the attack, 
Major Howie shouted, “I’ll see you in 
Saint-Lol” and was killed instantly. Ma¬ 
jor General Charles H. Gcrhardt of the 
29th had Major Howie’s flag-draped 
body borne into Saint-Lo with the task 



force that routed the Germans. It was 
placed on catafalque of rubble under the 
ruined altar of the 14th-century cathe¬ 
dral. At that moment the sun came 
through the clouds and, like a celestial 
spotlight, focused on the bier through a 
shell hole in the roof. 

The mayor and 1 watched the men be¬ 
low lift heavy timbers and stones and 
carry them tediously to a horse-drawn 
cart. Despite off-the-cuff statements by 
congressmen and tourists who see only 
the black-market restaurants in Paris, the 
gold doorknobs at the Ritz Hotel and the 
oo-la-la floor shows in the booby traps of 
Montmartre, the French are not hanging 
around, waiting for America to rebuild 
their country. They aren’t in Normandy, 
anyway. Only in Saint-Lo and Caen, 
where the destruction is overwhelming, 
are the scars of war visible. But there is 
a limit to what individual initiative and 
bare hands can do. A bulldozer and an 
Army dump truck could have finished in 
two weeks what it had taken the men of 
Saint-Lo more than three years to accom¬ 
plish. The same . thought must have 
crossed Lavalley’s mind. 

“Discouragement is the enemy of the 
people now,” he said suddenly. “They 
work and hope, but conditions get worse 
all the time. We need materials to re¬ 
build and we will make payment for 
them. We don’t want handouts from 
America or anyone else.” He repeated 
aunione, the French equivalent for hand¬ 
out, several times to emphasize his point. 
“I suppose you will be wanting to know 
whether Communism has taken a hold. 
Everyone from America asks the same 
question. Here, look at this.” 

He drew from his desk the tabulated 
results of the October elections to the 
municipal council. Twenty-seven seats 
were contested. Nine of the successful 
candidates were Independent Republi¬ 
cans. Seven were De Gaullists, six be¬ 
longed to the Moderate (conservative) 
party and three were Socialists. Two 
were Communists. 

“Three years ago the Communists 
were a negligible factor,” Lavalley com¬ 
mented. “Today they hold two seats. 
Tomorrow, who knows? Few believe 
their promises, but you can’t blame the 
people if they listen. Nobody else is 
showing them the way out of their misery. 
It is the wrong way, we are convinced 
now, but it is a way.” 

What was the reaction of the people of 
Saint-Lo whose homes had been de¬ 
stroyed by Americans? 

“At first there was no resentment. But 
almost every family lost a relative or 


“ 

; 


friend among the 800 who were killcc 
and—I am sorry to say this talk agains 
America is growing as the people star 
at the ruins, day after day. 1 suppose 
he sighed, “it is human nature.” 

In describing the terror and confusio 
that gripped Saint-Lo on the night 
June 6, 1944, Lavalley cast clarifyin 
side lights on the Normandy invasioi 
First of all, the natives had no idea whei 
or when the landings were to be mad 
The Germans had confiscated all radi( 
five months earlier and, although tl 
underground operated a few sets, the. 
had been so many conflicting rumors ft 
two years that the people no longer b 
lieved anything they heard. German d 
fenscs along the coast were alerted for tl 
attack, but a few miles inland the Weh 
macht was caught with its vaunted ef 
ciency down. 

German Officer Was Unperturbed 


A German major, the chief transpc 
officer for Manche and Calvados, w 
billeted in Lavalley's home and he w 
still sleeping off a drunk at 11 ocloc 
four and a half hours after the invasii 
had been launched. Madame Lavalk 
unable to suppress her elation any longi 
awakened the oaf to tell him the gre 
day had arrived. The major told her s, 
was crazy and went back to sleep. 

Lavalley suggested we look at the ml 
housing and the public market, for tl 
was a Saturday, traditionally the d| 
farmers came into Saint-Lo to sell th 
produce. We went out into the hi 
sullen rain and passed a half-dozen G 
man prisoners of war walking uncc 
cernedly across the square without 
guard. 

“We have about two hundred of th< 
clearing the mess they brought on 
but they all will be gone by the end 
the year,” Lavalley said curtly. “Tti 
work hard, they mind their business 
the people leave them alone.” 

It was predicted by Americans in 1! 
that Saint-Lo never would be rebuilt 
the same site. Why waste time i 
energy, it was argued, on a mess fri 
which nothing could be salvaged? 
put the question to Lavalley. 

“Many Frenchmen said .the sa] 
thing,” he answered with a wan sm| 
“They forgot the peasant’s affection 
his land. It is strange, too, how p< 
feel the need for companionship in 
of trouble. You would think they’d sij 
ter in the country where the food is. 
no. They huddle together in their cc] 
mon misery. Eight thousand of 




BUTCH 


by LARRY REYNOIEI 


“That was a nice bit in the Times about your theater party. 

I was fascinated by th* description of your blue fox” 
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ATURAL WONDER. . . 

After all, it’s natural for you to wonder how to he SURE of pre-war Quality whiskey. If so, your 
wondering days are over. Just he SURE to ask for 7 Crown... Seagram’s finest American whiskey. 

<zlas/ Seagrams $HVC .. . 

EGRAM’S 7 CROWN BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 proof. 65% grain neutral spirits, seagram-distillers corporation, Chrysler builoing, new yor- 
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13,000 people already have returned and 
the population is rising daily.” 

How long was it estimated the job of 
rebuilding would take? 

He shrugged. ”1 say ten years and 
Tin called an optimistic fool. Maybe 
twenty-five years is a better guess.” 

The natives converging on the market 
place trudged through the mud talking 
in low monosyllables, as though ani¬ 
mation would be obscene in the presence 
of so much desolation. The clouds of 
gray, acrid dust that rises when debris is 
moved seemed to have settled on their 
faces and spirits.' 

In the market, in a score of rough, 
wooden stalls covered with tarpaulins, 
there were chickens, cheeses, vege¬ 
tables, clothes and household goods on 
display. Customers gravely examined 
the merchandise, asked the price, then 
moved on. The stall that drew the larg¬ 
est knot of folks just looking was selling 
pastry. It was made without sugar and 
one cookie cost 18 cents. 

La valley offered to buy a drink and we 
went into one of the barracks the govern¬ 
ment has erected. The place was jammed, 
but there was no change from the temper¬ 
ature outside. A large pool table in the 
room was ignored by the patrons who 
were drinking ersatz coffee, wine or Cal¬ 
vados, the local version of applejack 
with creosote added for body and flavor. 

Normandy always was the 
great dairy farm of France; 
in the old days a man couldn't fl 
lift all the butter he could buy 
for a dollar. But in a caf6 at 
lunch, the waitress informed 
us butter was rationed and 
served only at dinner. It was 
a good lunch—thick soup, a 
piece of beef close enough to 
steak to warrant the billing on 
the menu, fried potatoes and 
black bread. The cost was 200 
francs—about $1.70 at the of¬ 
ficial rate of exchange or 65 
cents at the “business” rate. 

The only American relief | 
agency now operating on the 
Cotentin Peninsula is American Aid to 


power, the square block that was pulvcr 
ized by a tremendous barrage of 16-incI 
shells now is a neat plaza commanded g 
rather incongruously, by a quick-luncl b 
joint. JJe 

The hedgerows are still there, 0 
course, those masses of shrubbery ani 
tough trees growing out of embankment 
the Normans have been using for cen 
turies as boundaries for their fields an 
which the doughfoots hated more tha 
the Germans. The Krauts could be con 
quered, but never the hedgerows. A 
aerial reconnaissance photo taken befor 
D-Day showed more than 3,900 sue 
natural barriers in an area less than eigh 
square miles, and every one had to b 
attacked as a separate defensive positioi 
A general office described the hedgero’ 
fighting with a passion rare in officir 
Army documents: 

“I doubt if anyone who ever ducke 
bullets and shells in the hedgerow., 
waded through the mud on foot, an 
scrambled over the hedgerows nev< 
knowing when he might find himse 
looking into the muzzle of a German tan 
gun, will look back on those days wit 
any remembered feeling other than of tl 
deadly, unrelenting fatigue and dange 
Except when the Germans counte 
attacked, there was so little result to sho 
for so much suffering; just a few hedgi 
rows gained, each one just like thoi. 
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MAKING HIS MARK 


Writ plain in consonants and vowels 
Are "His" and "Hers" upon our towc 


% 


But no embroidered letters need 
Be sewn on Junior's, for, indeed, 


When once his hands and face are dried, 


His towel is well identified. 


—Richard Armour 


France, Incorporated, which has set up a 
medical and social center at Coutances, 
a few miles south of Saint-Lo. Coutances 
is memorable as the locale of one of the 
most bizarre sights in the war—the Cow 
that Tried to Jump Over the Moon. The 
cow apparently had been grazing on a 
steep embankment along the highway 
that carried Patton's tanks to Avranches 
and into Brittany, when it stepped on a 
land mine. It was blown into the air and, 
by a fantastic freak, was caught by the 
'head in the crotch of a tree fully 50 feet 
above the road. The cow hung there for 
weeks and anyone with half a function¬ 
ing nose unerringly detected the offense 
to same. 

Coutances now smells and looks better, 
particularly in the American Aid to 
France center. In addition to dispensing 
free medical supplies and a cup of milk 
a day to deficient children, the center is 
doing the best it can with limited funds 
to lift the morale of the people by oc¬ 
cupying their spare time. A workroom 
with sewing machines for women and 
tools for men is provided along with a 
library and one movie a week. It's won¬ 
derful what Betty Grable can do for 
sagging spirits. 

It took the 1st Army forty-two days 
to get from Omaha Beach to Saint-Lo, 
but the path can be retraced today in less 
than forty-two minutes. The fields have 
been reclaimed by cattle at Saint-Mere- 
figlise, where parachuting pathfinders 
prepared the drop areas for the airborne 
troops seven hours before the assault 
from the sea was made. The only linger¬ 
ing trace that a great army marched 
through Carentan is the Bailey bridge the 
engineers built—and rebuilt a dozen 
times under direct shellfire. 

At Isigny, where the infantry stood in 
awed appreciation of the Navy's fire 


already behind and those still to take I 

And then there are the cemeteries an 
Omaha Beach. Graves Registration un:l 
were disinterring at all American ceml 
teries in Normandy during the wint<] 
Canvas curtains and signs forbiddiil 
entry shielded their tragic work, vl 
tried to render a small measure of homa [ 
at the first, and most isolated, cemetej 
in France, where those who fell 
Omaha Beach were buried. A barril 
across a rutted dirt road halted us, a:J 
a corporal wearing the flash of the 81 
Airborne on his right shoulder and fo\ 
battle stars on his ETO service ribb« 
came out of a sentry box. “I could 
you in,” he said, “but do yourself a fav< 

It's not a pretty sight. Go on down 
the beach and wonder how anybody w 
hit it on D-Day came out alive.” 

The tide and the dusk were raci 
across the breakwater of ships that we 
sunk offshore for the artificial harb< 
Mists shrouded the hills, but on the bea 1^1 
the rusting hulks of two landing bar$ r* toy 
and German barbed wire and shatter Iut C ji 
gun emplacements still stood as mor 
ments to courage. It should have be 
an inspiring sight, but the rain and t 
approaching night could not obliter; 
the face and smell of death from tl 
strip of sand that wasn't worth c 
American life and cost 3,000 casualt 
on the morning and afternoon of D-D; 

We drove up the road to Vierville 
hamlet of six houses clustered arou 
a general store. A weather-beaten si 
over the store must have been a macal 
joke; it couldn’t possibly mean whaj 
proclaimed. And yet it was there, j 
yards from the spot that marked the h. 
tide of American valor and agony. 1 
sign, so help us all, read: 

J. STALLIN „ 

Cafe' Epicerii 

The End 
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I 1* With a G-E Tastegard Coffee Maker, 
you don’t have to have different size coffee 
makers. You can make two cups or eight 
—or any amount in between—and have 
every cup flavor-perfect, every time. 


3. There are five of these wonderful G-E 
Tastegard Coffee Makers—including auto¬ 
matic and semiautomatic models—at prices 
to suit your purse. See them at your Gen¬ 
eral Electric retailer’s. 


4 • No matter which model you pick, you 
are sure to get General Electric quality 
and reliability. And all have the exclusive 
G-E Tastegard. General Electric Company , 
Bridgeport 2 , Conn . 


Automatic 

Coffee 

!■ 

Maker 

F" 


What a beautiful and useful gift 
for June brides . . . this mar¬ 
velous, 2- to 8-cup G-E All-Auto¬ 
matic Tastegard Coffee Maker! 

It’s such a sparkling, beautiful thing! 

Made of crystal-clear Pyrex,* it will be a proud coin- 
panion-piece for gleaming new silverware, carefully chosen 
china. 

The big, BIG advantage is that this coffee maker is 
completely automatic. Just add coffee and water, and press 
the button. That’s all you do. 

The water goes up automatically. Coffee—rich and mellow 
—comes down automatically. And this heavenly coffee keeps 
hot automatically. 

With a G-E Tastegard Coffee Maker, you’ll need no 
other coffee maker in the house! For with any model, you 
can brew as few as two cups—or as many as eight cups— 

and have every cup perfect, every time. 

*Trade*raark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


2. All G-E Tastegard Coffee Makers have 
wide-mouth bowls for easy cleaning. And 
cup measurements are marked right on 
the bowls for easy measuring. 




Here's why: 

Look at any General Electric Coffee 
Maker. In the stem of the upper 
bowl, you'll find a tiny but impor¬ 
tant hole . . . the Tastegard .. . pre¬ 
cisely located to control the tem¬ 
perature at which the coffee brews. 


Four pictures of good news about General Electric Coffee Makers 




Every G-E Tastegard Coffee Maker brews 2 to 8 cups . . . every cup perfect, every time! 
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to hear the mellow, fine-car 
purr of that heavenly, made- 
for-Mercury motor. You had 
to hear it to believe that this 
8-cylinder, V-type motor 
was not in a car far beyond 
Mercury’s price class. 


(|ou AoFok a, fahfMf e^</ charts 

with a luxurious ’'comfort zone seat cushioning 
you. You made your own "weather” inside the car 
_with something they called "Fingertip Weather 
Control.” A controlled flow of fresh, filtered air 
—no fog on the windshield—no opening to drip 
water on your stockings. That was comfort 
vou’d dreamed about. 


(^outiptoed kilo a new 
u)<ft(d oj d/iwtiu} plM(Pw! 

You knew thrills that—until this year— 
came only to the owners of the costliest 
cars. You learned about big, new brakes 
that bring you to a swift, sure, yet 
gentle stop . . . about all-new beauty, 
comfort, performance . . . about how 
really neiv a car can be! That’s Mercury, 
1949 Mercury, the all-new Mercury! 


Now you know 
how new 
a car can be 


Ijou Aom : 

Longer, lower, wider—with a poised, graceful 
silhouette. It was not a "new model” looking pretty 
much like last year’s with its face lifted. 

You saw the ail-new Mercury in a choice of superb 
body styles—including the new Six-passenger 
Coupe aud Six-passenger Convertible. 


The All-New 1949 Mercury 


(jou wtM/ Itap ptX^ 
to Ifte cukfieL / 

You felt so safe , so secure because 
Mercury didn’t "wind-wander.” 
Mercury didn’t "over-steer.” 
Mercury took the curves with ease. 
Its perfect balance, the way it 
hugged the road, and its fat new 
super-balloon tires gave you a ride 
that was smooth as satin. 




























Not a 'new model"... its the 

mtRoiin 


UNCOlN-MERCURY 


division OF FORD 


motor COMPANY 
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ONCE TO EVERY WOMAN 

Continued from page 25 


V. 7 



Telephone Directory 



From behind her came a hard, dry 
sound, suspiciously like a slap, and her 
mouth popped open in outraged surprise. 
A moment later Grant’s head appeared 
beside hers. He was smiling that slow, 
bland smile of his that always infuriated 
her, and his left arm was tight around 
her as she struggled to return his salute. 

“Temper, temper," he said, and made 
a sound like a setting hen. He looked 
down at her mother, still burdened with 
the heterogeneous olfal from the cabin, 
and gave her his special smile. There 
was a close bond between the two, a com¬ 
bination of respect for each other’s de¬ 
termination to see things through, and a 
kind of mutual commiseration for the 
burdens Ruth imposed upon them. 

“Hello, beautiful,’’ he said. 

“Hello, yourself,’’ said Daisy, grinning 
back at him, and thinking what a hand¬ 
some pair they made. Grant with his 
lean, blond good looks, and Ruth with 
her pert little heart-shaped face, her soft 
young mouth, and her dark, shining hair. 

All this time Ruth was struggling to 
get free. Suddenly she gave a quick, con¬ 
vulsive twist and slipped out of his em¬ 
brace, and Grant w'as alone in the 
window, looking, with that smile on his 
lips and his straw-colored hair falling, 
over his eyes, like an amiable sheep dog. 
As usual, when he worked around the 
place, he was stripped to the waist, and 
his muscles were like cables under the 
bronzed skin. His eyes, when you could 
see them, were gray and calm and widely 
spaced, and when he smiled, which was 
often, they crinkled into gleaming slits. 
He was quite a piece of man. For the 
thousandth time since she had hired him, 
a short two months ago, Daisy wondered 
how she had managed all this with only 
Ruth to help; and she thought agaih, 
with a little stir of panic, what would 
happen if Grant ever took it into his head 
to leave. He was foot-loose, she knew; 
he had told her when he started that he 
never held a job for more than six 
months. It was, he said, a matter of prin¬ 
ciple—he wanted to see the world before 
he settled down. Only Ruth could make 
him stay, but she was unpredictable, too; 
most of the time she w'ent around with 
stars in her eyes, stumbling over the fur¬ 
niture, but when the mood possessed her 
she was more difficult than a spoiled 
child. 

“Daisy." 

‘‘Yes?" 

“Think she loves me?’’ 

“You know she does." 

“See you later." 

Abruptly the wnndow closed. Sighing, 
Daisy entered the door directly below to 
dispose of the bed linen and the bottles 
and boxes. 

T UCKING his shirttails inside his le- 
vis. Grant came from the apartment 
into the lunchroom. Two men were at the 
counter, gulping a short order of coffee 
and doughnuts. He waited for them to 
leave. While he was doing this, his rov¬ 
ing eye rested on the copy of Cinema 
News that Ruth had been reading, and 
he picked it up and flipped the pages, 
stopping now and then to utter an en¬ 
thusiastic cluck at a cutie in a two-piece 
bathing suit or a harem outfit that did 
little to conceal her assets. His enjoy¬ 
ment was not lost on Ruth,,who betrayed 
her apparent indilference by pursing her 
lips in a hard, thin line, and finally by 
spilling coffee all over the electric plate. 

At last the .men left. Grant W'ent 
around to the front of the counter and 
I plopped the magazine down. Ruth 
meanwhile gathered the plates and 
dumped them in the hot water, and took 
a wet cloth and started on the counter. 
When she came to where Grant sat, ap¬ 
parently submerged in the article on 


Gloria Cartwright, he looked up, grinned, 
and raised the magazine high enough for 
her to wipe off the crumbs. 

“It says here," he proclaimed, “that 
Gloria Cartwright keeps in shape by roll¬ 
ing around on the lawn in the early- 
morning dew. It says this gives her blood 
a jolt that makes her skin beautiful. 
Also, for girls with undeveloped busts," 
and he made a vulgar, smacking sound, 
“there’s nothing like it. She says it put 
two inches on hers. Well,’’ he added, 
looking at Ruth in a detached, analytical 
sort of way, “I guess you'll never have to 
roll on any lawn, baby," and reaching 
over, he pinched her cheek. 

Ruth recoiled as if she had brushed 
against a fiery furnace. Her face, nor¬ 
mally a golden tan that Gloria Cart¬ 
wright would have traded her back teeth 
for, was suddenly white, and the freckles 
on her cheekbones stood out like ink 
spots. There were tears in her eyes as she 
turned at last and looked at him. 

“Besides being beautiful." she said in a 
thin, trembling voice, “Gloria Cartwright 
is a wonderful actress. She’s probably 
the greatest actress in the world, that’s 
all. She can say more by raising her eye¬ 
brows than most others can by talking 
ten minutes, with gestures. Of course," 
she went on, “there are always those who 
prefer burlesque," and she gave Grant a 
certain kind of look. 

“What’s wrong with burlesque?" he 
demanded, resting his elbows on the 
counter. “Lots of our very best actresses 
got their start hiding behind a fan." 

“You just wouldn’t understand," said 
Ruth, brushing her tears away. “Trouble 
wdth you is you're lopsided. Anything 
you don’t see just doesn’t exist. You take 
me for a ride in that so-called car of 
yours, and there’s just one thing in your 
mind. All you want to do is park along 
some dark road and neck. Well, kissing’s 
fun, and I guess I’d be an awful liar if I 
said I didn’t like kissing you, but, my 
gosh, there are other things, too. I don’t 
know, maybe I’m extra sensitive, but 
for my money the man wffio treats a per¬ 
son with even that much respect," and 
she pinched her thumb and forefinger to¬ 
gether to show how little was required, 
“he’s the one that rings the bell." 

“You know," Grant said, “every time 


you see that Gloria Cartwright babe 
days before you get back to normal. \\ 
a minute," he said, seeing she was ab 
to protest, “You’ve got the same fau 
lot of other people have—you bch 
only what you want to believe. You ne 
realize what those movie people 
really like. This Jeremy Baird, for 
stance—I seem to remember a little 
pleasantness about him, a couple of >c 
ago. Something about a narcotics chai 
as I recall. Of course, he was acquit 
but I wonder if it’d been me, say, whet 
I’d have got off with just a rap on 
knuckles." 

“He never—’’ 


jsi 


Jll 


S LAPPING the magazine with the b 
of his hand, Grant continued, “T 
there’s Gloria herself. Sure, she’s a g« 
actress—she ought to be, after all t\ 
years—but what’s she like when you i 
the paint and the gowns away? I mi 
what’s she like inside? Just a babe, th 
all. Ten years ago she was wowing 
sailors in a joint on Scollay Square 
Boston. She had another name tl 
She was known as Vivienne Vaugl 
and she w ore an outfit consisting of tl 
pompons—’’ 

“Sure," said Ruth, tossing her h> 
“and before that she worked in a flea 
cus, and before that she w'as a hoste< 
a taxi dance hall. I know. I’ve heard tl 
all, and they're all lies. The fact is 
w'as brought up in very strict surroi 
ings. Her folks wanted her to be a i 
and when she finally made up her n 
to study under Madame Danilovna 
mother actually pined aw'ay and died 
“Nuts," said Grant, running his fin 
through his hair, “we're talking in cir 
I don’t care if she went to Vassar—\ 
I'm trying to say is the Cartwright 
see on the screen is a heck of a lot di 
ent from the fiesh-and-blood Cartwi 
that once in a wffiile comes down wit 
old-fashioned bellyache, or an ingr 
toenail, just like the rest of us." 

“That may be so," Ruth answt 
“but even the real Cartwright woulc 
sore if a man called her names 
slapped her on the—if he treated hei 
a kid sister. Last night, for instz 
wffien you—’’ 

“Would you like it better if I gavi 
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owner 

tould never go back to an ordinary car after 
iving without shifting ... neither would he ride 
ordinary tires once he has felt the incredible 
noothness of the new Super-Cushion tires with 
ihich DeSoto is now equipped. 




FOR RADIO ENTERTAINMENT AT ITS DRAMATIC BEST, DON’T MISS "ADVtNTUftt WITH CHRISTOPHER WILLS / 4 
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Jake father by storm with action- 
styled sportswear by B.V. D. See how 
he falls for its suave, smooth fabrics, its 
casual, easy-going manner. Banish for 
him the curse of clothes that bunch, 
crawl, and bind. B.V. D. combines 
action-wear with the freedom fit 
and comfort cut that father craves. 

So breeze into your nearest dealer 
today and ask for *"B.V.D." 

1. Dad falls for this smooth-textured B.V. D. 
'Ruggers shirt, smart with or without a tie. 

2. Dad loves the sleep-easy comfort of the B.V. D. 
pajamas, tailored for freedom in fine fabrics. 

3. Dad rates B.V. D.'s Hollywood * Rogue shirt 
high for casual wear. Buttonless, botherless! 

4. Dad shows good form in sleek, smooth B.V. D. 
swim trunks, snug-fitting, colorful, action-free. 


•REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


V 










I : oil?” demanded Grant. His voice had 
jpped an octave and become the soft, 
guent voice of Jeremy Baird. “Dar- 
g,” he whispered, “come with me. 
lat’s done is done—there are just two 
c us now—two against the world—we’ll 
g somewhere, anywhere, make a new 
srt—” His voice returned to normal. 
* /ould you like that better?” 

“Grant, you just don’t understand.” 

I “I understand,” he said, and his eyes 
g:w hard. “What you’re trying to say is 
^u’d rather listen to a lot of hot air from 
it rk with the morals of a hyena than the 
tngs I have to say—one of them being 
tit I happen to be nuts about you.” He 

I Hused. “Maybe I don’t say it like a 
et,” he went on, “and maybe I don’t 
:nd all my time in white tie and tails, 
t at least you know when I say some- 
ng I mean it.” He waited for the 
gjnds of a passing truck to subside, and 
B:n went on: “If you’re so gone about 
§it Baird baboon, why don’t you go up 
Ad see him? The paper said he was 

I ding a couple of days at Tahoe, 
l with your dream girl and a lot of 
* glamorpusses. It’s only twenty- 
miles,” he said, getting up and ram- 
; his hands into his pockets, 
le silence was so deep that Ruth 
i hear the rush of blood in her ears, 
>he could not speak. She knew what 
wanted to say, but all she could 
/as stand with her hands clenched 
r sides. 

/ell,” Grant said in a tight voice, 
ing the door, “I’m on my way to 
irville. Is there anything you want?” 
/as pale, and his mouth was set in a 
unhappy line. 

ar twisted her heart suddenly. 

/’hat are you going to Placerville 
’ she asked, in a voice that seemed 
me from someone else. 

/ell/’ said Grant, “I suppose pal 
ay could find a more romantic way 
y it, but me, I’m just going to pick 
couple of toilet bowls.” 

TER the luncheon rush was over, 
Ruth went to the apartment and 
od looking at herself in the full-length 
rror on the door. Working over the 
>ve and running from table to table 
heightened her color, so that she gave 
'5 illusion of health; but peering into 
! i depths of her dark eyes she shook her 
ad with the sad and secret knowledge 
lit from now on, it could only be a mat¬ 
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ter of time. In her mind she saw herself 
stretched out, cold and beautiful, in a 
vast room with heavy drapes drawn over 
the windows and four great candles, one 
at each corner of her bier, shedding their 
soft radiance over all that remained of 
the young coniessa . A darker shadow de¬ 
tached itself from the shadows in the cor¬ 
ner, and her heart contracted with love 
and pain, for it was Jeremy Baird, here 
at last from far-off America, to say 
goodby. In the diffused light his hair 
gleamed like spun gold, and his wide 
shoulders shook as he tried to stifle a sob. 
His gray eyes— 

Something was wrong. If this was 
Jeremy, what was he doing with blond 
hair and gray eyes—and shoulders as 
broad as a sofa? On the other hand, if it 
was Grant, how come he was whispering 
in that low, intimate way, each sentence 
ending on a rising note, like a quest jn? 
Suddenly agitated at the somehow inde¬ 
cent idea of one man’s psyche in another 
man’s body, of Jeremy’s tender, fierce, 
romantic soul rattling loosely around in 
Grant’s colossal hulk, her mind swung 
from the chapel where she lay, glamor¬ 
ous in death, back to the little living 
room. Her mother was standing in the 
doorway, watching her with a familiar 
expression on her face, the sort of ex¬ 
pression she wore in earlier days when 
she caught Ruth sacking the cakebox. 
Her face came slowly into focus. 

“Hello, Daisy.” 

“May I come in?” 

“Of course, darling. I was just getting 
ready to go back.” 

Daisy came right to the point. 

“What’s the matter with Grant? What 
was it this time?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Nothing. Tell me, 
Daisy, how was it with you and Dad be¬ 
fore you were married? I mean—well, 
for instance, what were some of the 
names he called you?” 

“Names?” said Daisy, sitting down 
and turning her glance inward—“Well, 
once in a while, if he was feeling extra 
good, he’d call me—Petunia.” She 
blushed. “Sometimes, when he wanted 
to tease me, he’d call me Little Pip¬ 
squeak. Also Dumpling and Pumpkin 
and—uh—Patootie.” 

“Bet he never called you Monkey 
Face,” said Ruth bitterly, “or Stinky.” 

“Is that what’s bothering you? Baby, 
you've got an awful lot to learn.” 

“Maybe I have, but how’d you like it 


TRANSPOSAGRAM 

BY ALAN MURRAY 

The villagers had known Mary from childhood, and now that she 
had come home in uniform with a secret government assignment 
they watched her every move. Somehow every telegram she sent 
or received got to be public property, but because most of her mes¬ 
sages were in code, they didn't learn much. When Lieutenant Wil- 
gus came to see her, they assumed it was on official business, so 
they didn't pay much attention when Mary sent the lieutenant, 
with a big smile, this transposagram: 


WEATHER RAINS WRECK ENEMY 


□ 

fc A 

m 


• 

J. 

R 

□ 

|wl 

: E K s 


Instructions: When transposed, the letters of the transposagram above 
form a message in one complete sentence. Change the order of the 
letters and insert them in the empty boxes to form the sentence. A 
number of letters have already been inserted in their correct boxes. 
The empty spaces show the length of the words in the message. 

(Solution to Transposagram on page 82 ) 
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A FINE WAY to Treat Your Lawn! 

It’s the modern, chemical way to kill 
ugly weeds without killing grass. 
Just spray ’em away with 2-4 
DOW. Your lawn, free of weeds, 
is easily encouraged to achieve 
green-velvet beauty. Dow 
research—out to "get” the weed 
everywhere —has provided a 
variety of weed-killing 6prays 
for many purposes. 
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2-4 Dow Weed Killer 



Dow 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 



















































Give a gift they'll enjoy every day. 
Whether it's a famous Cory coffee 
brewer, the coffee grinder or the 
handy Cory electric knife sharpener, 
they’ll love any and every Cory gift. 


fafaMctjiaifc 


Cory Buffet Queen for 
extra guest occasions. 
Brews 6 to 16 cups, $27.73 


She’ll brew the most delicious coffee ever— 
with the new Cory Rubberless Coffee 
Brewer. The flavor is fuller, richer. 
There’s no rubber, no metal to impart foreign 
taste or odor. And without rubber, there’s 
no twisting, no tugging, less accidental 
breakage. All this—and Cory Flame- 
Tested glass, too! 3 sizes, $4.95 up 


Cory Coffoo Service with 
Rubberloss Brewer. 
Comploto, only $13.95 


Cory Eloctric Knlfo Sharp- 
•nor shorpons ovary Icnifo 
♦aslly, sofoly. Lotts o 
lifotimo. $11.95 


Cory Automatic Browor 
brows coffoo, koops It 
piping hot. 

6 to 8 cups, $27.75 


Cory Eloctrir Coffoo 
Grindor gives ground-to- 
ordor flovor freshness 
•very time. $19.95 


prices include federal tax 
where applicable 
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if your boy friend smacked your fanny 
every time you got into his car? And 
pinched your checks, as if you were 
twelve years old? How’d you like—” 

“Darling,*’ said Daisy, getting itp and 
putting her hands on her daughter’s 
shoulders, “if Grant calls you those hor¬ 
rible names, it’s just because he loves 
you.’’ 

“Love,’’ said Ruth, making a face. 
“How can a man love a girl he doesn't 
respect? Why can’t he at least act like 
a gentleman? Last night, for instance, 
right in the middle of the picture, when 
Gloria Cartwright was saying goodby to 
Jeremy Baird, and she knew she’d never 
see him again because the doctors said 
she was hopeless; well, right where 
Jeremy took her in his arms and was 
telling her how he loved her, this Grant 
creature slumps down in his seat and 
yawns. You could hear it all over the 
theater.” 

“Grant’s a realist,” said Daisy. “It 
was probably getting a little thick for 
him.” 

“It wasn’t thick, it was beautiful.” 

“Well, maybe he saw those two for 
what they really were—just a couple of 
ordinary people dressed up and re¬ 
hearsed to say things they’d never dream 
of saying in real life.” 

“That’s not so,” said Ruth, her voice 
beginning to break. “Can you imagine 
Jeremy Baird being anything but a per¬ 
fect gentleman? A man with eyes like 
that—eyes that tell a woman she’s the 
most important thing in the world? Or 
Gloria being anything but a lady? No, 
Daisy, they’re just not made that way.” 

“Well, honey,” said her mother, start¬ 
ing for the back steps, “all I can say is, if 
you really love Grant, and want to keep 
him, you’d better mend your ways.” 
Halfway down she stopped, and for a 
moment they stared at each other like 
strangers meeting on a path. “His kind 
doesn't grow on trees,” she said, and went 
on down. 

O UT of the line of traffic coming from 
Lake Tahoe swung a long, glitter¬ 
ing convertible with enough chromium- 
plated accessories to stock a store. It 
sped across the gravel and stopped in 
front of the lunchroom with a sound like 
the tearing of fabric, and the front end 
dipped as if in reverence. Standing in¬ 
side the screen door, Ruth watched a man 
and a woman get out. Like the car, they 
were lean and decorative, the man in gab¬ 
ardine slacks and a hound’s-tooth jacket, 
the woman in a blue linen dress, simple 
and trim, the deceptively casual kind that 
none but the rich can afford. They were 
both short, no more than five feet four, 
and tanned the color of old leather. 
Shielding their eyes were the kind of sun¬ 
glasses pilots wear, with a plastic bar over 
the nose. The man’s black hair shone 
like painted metal, and he walked with 
small, fussy, impatient steps, swinging his 
arms like a clever toy. 

He ran up ahead of the woman and 
seeing Ruth at the door, said, “Can we 
get a steak here?” His voice was deep, 
disproportionate to the slim body, and 
somehow familiar. 

“Yes,” said Ruth, and suddenly, as the 
door opened, she recognized them. They 
were Gloria Cartwright and Jeremy 
Baird. It was almost more than she could 
stand. Numbly she followed them to 
the counter, her feet moving through no 
apparent will of her own, her hands like 
weights at her sides. Slowly, with the 
careful co-ordination of a sleepwalker, 
she laid the silverware before them, filled 
two glasses with water, set them down 
without spilling, and waited for the sound 
of his voice. 

“New York cut,” he said. “Make it 
rare. Very rare. Blood rare. Hashed- 
brown potatoes. Sliced tomatoes. Milk.” 

With what was left of her powers of 
observation, Ruth noted that even in so 
prosaic a matter as giving an order, his 
voice was like music, and that his speech 


ended, as it always did, on a rising no 
Fascinated, she watched as he flipp 
back his sleeve and looked at his waff 
a small, circular masterpiece with 
monds for numerals, and a flexible _ 
band. “Well,” he said finally, stari 
straight at Ruth but obviously addressi 
his companion, “what are you having 
“Oh,” said Gloria, taking a lipstick 


g< 


t 


of her bag to define the contours of 
celebrated mouth, “I’m not very hung 
Cottage-cheese sandwich, I guess, 
whole wheat, and a cup of coffee, pleas* 


F OR a while, as she hovered over 
toast and sliced the tomatoes, Ri 
was beyond range of their voices. In 
refrigerator she found an enormc 
steak, thick, dark, and succulent, t! 
she had stashed away for the next dou 
order. She arranged the potatoes in 
almost perfect circle beside the meat, a 
she filled a glass with half-and-half 
stead of ordinary milk. Down at 
other end she saw Gloria make a famil 
gesture—hands out, palms up, in an 
titude of supplication—that rcminc 
her of that wonderful scene in Demen 
where she lay on the couch in the d< 
tor’s office and tried to explain what v 
happening to her. 

Ruth spread the toast with real but! 
not the melted margarine she usus 
applied with a brush; and though 
had a practically new package of c 
tage cheese in the front of the refrige 
tor, she got a fresh one from the ba 
In her imagination she saw Gloria b; 
in Hollywood, telling her friends of 
perfectly wonderful little spot she 
Jeremy had discovered on their way b« 
from Tahoe. She saw a steadily inert 
ing stream of actors and producers d 
in and recommend it to other actors < 
producers, till it became so popular tl 
had to phone for reservations. 

Or, better yet, she saw Jeremy ii 
huddle with some big producer, tell 
him for Pete’s sake to hurry up to F 
Grove Haven and get this kid’s name 
a contract before someone beat him tc 
because— 

“—because she’s a natural. I m 
she's got everything —beauty, vo 
brains and a smile like a klieg lij 
You know, the wholesome type. Mar 
you don’t catch the first plane up, yc 
better have your head examined—” 

It could happen. 

“Is there anything else?” 

The dark glasses swung at her, and 
a startled moment she remembered 
illustration she had seen years ago in 
old biology text, of a head-on ph( 
graph of an ordinary fly, magnified tc 
credible proportions; the eyes, the bl< 
shining eyes that covered almost all 
face, were like windows in the sun. 

“That'll be all,” said Jeremy, 
turned to Gloria. Something was wre 
Her mouth was twisted, and her lc 
thin fingers were spread on the edg< 
the counter like the spokes of a wh 
There was a long silence, and t 
Jeremy said something to Gloria in a 1 > 
voice, and very slowly the hands and e 
mouth relaxed. 

“That’ll be all,” he said, aiming 
glasses at Ruth. .His voice was no loiI 
low and melodious; it had come up d 
octave and it was edged; it jarred on ji 
teeth like a drill. She went to the far d 
and pretended to be filling the si 
bowls; but the eyes behind the gla - 
kept boring into her with the sharp • 
sistence of an awl, and after a while * 
turned and went down the corridor tc « 
apartment. 

Then she did a shameful thing, 
opened the door, waited for the tin t 
would take to go through, and slam 1 
it, hard. As far as the two at the cou :r 
were concerned, she was in the v 
room; but she was not, she was < ' 
around the corner, pressed flat agains c 
wall like an ordinary sneak. 

For a long while the thump of - r 
heart was all she heard, but finally e 
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leard Jeremy say: “—have to louse 
fbings up, after Grossman had it all ar- 
anged. It was a natural, too—” 

“I keep telling you/' said Gloria in a 
oice like a poor recording, “I was sick, 
could hardly hold my head up. Mi- 

S raine—I wouldn't wish it on my worst 
nemy. My God, Jerry, you know how 
nuch sleep I got last night. Did you 
yant me to pass out right there on the 
datform?” 

“Nuts," said Jeremy. “All you had to 
lo was sit there while those babes walked 
^ast. Hell, I was the one on the spot, 
rying to pick a beauty queen from a 
1 rowd of damned heifers.” 

There was a long pause punctuated by 
he sounds of eating—silverware against 
hina, and the clink of glass set down 
-and then he said, “You know, I think 
ou're jealous. You probably figured 
t’ve been getting too much advertising 
nd when Grossman came along with this 
wo-judge deal—the most romantic team 
ii Hollywood, and isn’t that a laugh— 
*ou saw a chance to spike my wagon. 
Veil, baby, let me set you straight—as 
ar as I'm concerned, you've had it.” 

“Darling, you don't understand—” 
iloria began. 

f “The hell I don't. I understand a lot 
f( things I never even thought about a 
'ear ago. I understand the only thing 
ou live for is good old Cartwright. I 
mderstand now why people are always 
|o damned anxious to have you at their 
tarties. They figure as long as you’re 
round, at least they won't get stabbed 
n the back—” 

“Shut up!” 

, “Don't tell me to shut up,” said Jeremy, 
& a voice not even remotely like his own. 

I One more crack out of you and you'll 
I alk home.” A thin, metallic ringing 
,choed in the room. “Where’s that girl?” 
le asked, banging on the glass. “Wait¬ 
ress!” he yelled. 

Slowly, with the delicate precision of 
le very old, Ruth crept back to the door, 
pened it, waited a moment, and shut 
: again, remembering, in the midst of 
olocaust, to complete the poor illusion, 
ler hands as they took the bill were cold 


and rigid, and her eyes so blurred she 
could not make change. 

“Skip it,” said Jeremy as she stood 
gaping helplessly into the register. From 
far away came the sound of the door, and 
a moment later the whine of a starter. 
The great engine roared, coughed, spat, 
roared again, and settled down to a kind 
of rhythmic purr. Ruth turned toward 
what was left of her dream. Gloria was 
closing her bag. For a moment they 
looked at each other, Gloria with the 
brief, impersonal glance of a stranger in 
a public place, Ruth with her whole soul 
crowded into her eyes. 

Outside, the engine roared again, and 
the horn blared twice. Gloria tucked the 
bag under her arm, turned a smile on and 
off like a light in a dark room and went 
out. The car was already moving, and 
she had to trot beside it like a dog on a 
leash until she reached the door. The 
moment she was in, even before the door 
slammed shut, the car lurched ahead. 

M ECHANICALLY, Ruth washed sil¬ 
verware and plates and glasses, and 
put them back where they belonged. She 
wiped the counter. She scraped the grill 
and polished the mirror and went over 
the refrigerator with a soft cloth and 
cleansing powder. 

Desperately she seized a broom and 
started sweeping. When the sweeping 
was done she looked around for some¬ 
thing else to keep her busy. There was 
nothing. For a moment she stood lean¬ 
ing against the broom, then the broom 
dropped and she was sitting at the coun¬ 
ter with her head on her arms, crying in 
long, shuddering sobs. 

That was the way Grant found her, 
five minutes later, on his return from 
Placerville with a contrite heart, and a 
five-pound box of candy. Some things 
a man will never know, not if he lives to 
be a thousand. Grant would never know 
what it really was that made Ruth act as 
if she could not get enough of him, hold¬ 
ing him so close he could feel the beat 
of her heart, kissing him until it hurt. He 
thought it was the candy. 

The End 
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“Goodness! 


We didn't learn songs like that at Smith ” 


DON TOBIN 



i fteres me i nrm 

of a Lifetime.. 


from Your First Columbia Bike / 


chances are, when you were 
a youngster you got the biggest, 
proudest thrill of your life, on a 
new bike by Columbia. For 
Columbias have been America’s 
foremost bicycles for fully three 
generations. 

Why not bring back those days 
and give your kid the kick-of- 
his-teens, with a handsome new 
1948 Columbia - built bicycle! 
You’ll be giving him the safest, 
ruggedest bike to be had, and 
the fun of riding a precision- 
made cycle, too. For Columbia- 
built bikes are not only handsomer 
bikes, but also better built bikes. 
And when a bike is built better 
it pedals easier — goes faster — 
lasts longer — and gets you there 
fresher than “pokey” harder-to- 
pusli bikes. 

Drop in at your local Columbia 
dealer’s and see for yourself, all 
the wonderful new features that 
Columbia-built bikes have added 
since you were a boy. Decide 
then and there to get your own 
youngster one of these great new 
Columbias — truly the proudest 


bicycles on the road for children 
and adults alike! 

Send for free booklet showing 
many models in full color to: 

The Westfield Manufacturing Company 
36 Cycle Street 
Westfield, Massachusetts 


LOOK AT 

ALL THESE 

GRAND FEATURES1 

1. Precision Therm-O- 
Motic Frame. 

2. Full Protection Chain 
Guord. 

3. Theft-proof Protec- 
toAock. 

4. Potented Built ■ in 
Kick Stand. 

5. Drop Forged Han¬ 
dle Bor Stem. 

6. Rust-Resistant 
Spokes. 


7. Gleaming Dupant 
Dulux Enamel Fin¬ 
ish. 

6. ExtraWidth Flared 
Fenders. 

9. Front Hub Formed 
From Steel Bar. 
Streamliner lamp. 
Reflector, Super¬ 
sonic Trim. 


10 . 
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KAWOODtE 


*(C. 0 S T Off 


Mad? the Way Vou Want Jt 

- with 97 years 
of Know Mow 


Super-Grain Kaywoodie 
No. 2SC $5 

Look for the Cloverleaf 
on pipe ( /\ ) 



Before we slarl lo 
cul o Kaywoodie 
Pipe, Nature hos 
been al work 40 lo 
250 yeor$ formino 
lhe brior burl, 
al lhe base of 
lhe bush. These 
burls are lhe 
only porlion 
used. 


With a Kaywoodie Pipe, men enjoy the 
pleasure of pipe-smoking. They like 
these Kaywoodies because the care¬ 
fully-selected, slow-seasoned briar 
yields a smoke that is mild and cool 
and enjoyable. The “drinkless” fitment 
in the Kaywoodie is a practical con¬ 
denser and filter—it doesn’t clog and is 
easily cleaned. The Synchro-Stem re¬ 
quires only one turn, and it adds to the 
life of the pipe. Kaywoodie is the most 
experienced and skillful pipe-making 
organization. Pipe-makers for 97 years. 
Send for pamphlet. Kaywoodie Com¬ 
pany, New York and London. 630 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. 20. 

Select a kaywoodie for him 
for lather's Day 


hundred years ago, a small glass estab¬ 
lished certain facts—but what did these 
facts mean? As the years passed, each 
larger instrument turned up more and 
more facts—but still left the main ques¬ 
tions unsolved. Judging by the past, the 
Palomar eye will produce still more facts 
to baffle the astrophysicists. 

We climb out of the capsule to the 
traveling bridge, which has come crawl¬ 
ing up the inside of the dome. The tiny 
platform carries us down to the base of 
the dome, and from there a conventional 
elevator takes us farther down to the 
main floor. Here, to one side, glinting 
under hooded lamps, is the main control 
board. On its level surface are dials and 
switches and lettered buttons. 

At the back are two clocks; one shows 
Pacific standard time, the other keeps 
sidereal time. This is nearly (but not 
quite) “star time”—and is found usually 
only in an astronomer’s observatory. A 
sidereal clock runs faster than an ordi¬ 
nary clock by about four minutes a day. 
So it wouldn't be of any use for civil pur¬ 
poses, because its noon may occur at 
various times of day or night throughout 
the year. But it is valuable to an astron¬ 
omer. For example, with the sidereal 
time and the known position of an in¬ 
visible star, comet, etc., the observer can 
point the telescope onto the object, and 
then by a little checking with star charts 
he can pick up and center this other¬ 
wise invisible object 

Meet the Man at the Controls 

Bruce Rule, in heavy sweaters and 
stocking cap against the chill, stands at 
the controls. He started with the Big Eye 
years ago, halted briefly for Naval Re¬ 
serve service and is now back, engineer¬ 
ing the telescope. He and others designed 
and supervised the building of most of 
the complicated electrical mechanism. At 
his finger tips is one of the most intricate 
and sensitive machines on earth. Its job is 
to find any known star within a period of 
seconds and swing 140 tons of steel and 
glass dead onto this star in a few seconds 
more. So delicately is the telescope bal¬ 
anced that a one-twelfth horsepower mo¬ 
tor moves it. 

“Could be one-fiftieth horsepower for 
that matter,” says Bruce. “We’re over¬ 
powered.” 

The squawk box at his elbow groans. 
Dr. Bowen has gone back up into the 
capsule and is calling down for another 
star. “Give me any star.” 

Bruce hauls out a star catalogue, a 
thick volume that is one of a set of five. 
In this catalogue are listed the character¬ 
istics and data of about 33,000 stars. 

“Plenty more stars but that’s all the 
catalogue carries,” says Bruce, running 
a finger down the column. “Here’s one 
for Doc. Gamma Leonis—the third 
brightest star in Leo. It’s a binary—dou¬ 
ble star . . . Ready, Dr. Bowen?” 

The squawk box growls again. Bruce 
pushes buttons, twirls levers, flips 
switches. The great dome rumbles 
around in the blackness above; the tele¬ 
scope tilts and swings, and Bruce, watch¬ 
ing the dials, cuts the power. Silently, 
the instrument drifts slowly to a stop. 

“Right on,” Says the voice from above, 
approvingly. Gamma Leonis is centered 
on the crosslines on the glass far above, 
his twin stars shining brightly. 

Gamma Leonis is a giant yellow sun 
twenty times the diameter of our own 
sun. It is 150 light-years away—and if 
you want to work that out in miles, 
multiply 186,000 by 60 by 60 again by 24 
by 365| by 150. The tiny pinheads of 
light on the glass at Palomar started from 
Gamma 150 years ago—hardly a human 
mind can imagine the distance they 
traveled. 


OUT OF THIS WORLD 

Continued from page 17 


You still don't know how far away 
Gamma Leonis is? Okay; it’s about 880,- 
000,000,000,000 miles away give or take 
a million miles. And Pollux, that 
suburban star, is around 176,000,000,- 
000,000 miles out there. 

We stand by the opening in the dome 
and the country below starts to revolve 
slowly around us. It is really the dome 
revolving—but try to make your brain 
believe that. To the south and west and 
north are tumbled hills and green valleys, 
all etched in black and white now. Far 
to the southwest a dim glow marks San 
Diego. Away to the east the grim snow¬ 
capped rampart of the Santa Rosa Range 
shines coldly white in the moonlight. 

The mists are drifting up over the 
dome and prowling into the observatory 
through the opening. The flip of a switch 
closes the leafed diaphragm that protects 
the mirror. Dr. Bowen comes down the 
elevator, the curtain lifts to close the 
aperture against the damp fog, and we all 
go downstairs to the hot room. It’s 
tucked away carefully, where none of its 
heat can escape and rise to alter the 
temperature of the telescope. A few 
degrees difference at the mirror can 
throw everything off and spoil the see¬ 
ing for hours. 

Over hot coffee and sandwiches and 
cookies, the talk turns to Palomar 
Mountain and its history. 

Byron Hill says; “Earthquake-racked 
southern California might seem the last 
place on which to mount the world's 
largest telescope—but Palomar is a 
safety island of solid granite, not much 
affected by the heavings and slippings of 
the near-by terrain, laced with geologic 
faults. From its top, covering about 
eight square miles, you can see over 
much of southern California, and past 
San Diego to the Coronado Islands. The 
highest point on the mountain is 6,126 
feet above the Pacific; the observatory is 
a few feet lower, in a shallow valley on 
the north side.” 

Many tourists think Palomar is a 
suburb of Los Angeles—but it’s seventy 
miles from the nearest city, San Diego, 
and twice that far from Los Angeles. 
Like all observatories, it is as far as it can 
get from city lights—there isn’t a place to 
sleep or eat within several miles. 

Palomar sometimes has sixty inches of 
rain a year, and not only is the climate 
different: It’s a different world. Gone 
are the palms and cacti; the hot desert 


sands; the waterless brown hills. I 
here it is like the Pacific Northwest. oJ 
cedar, fir and larch grow tall and t 
forest floor in the spring is gay with w] 
azalea, lupines and tiger lilies. Gr 
squirrels play in the keen mountain 

The original Indians called the mot 
tain Paauw, which was their word l| 
mountain. The padres named it Siei 
del Palomar—Mountain of the Dov 
That name was discarded for Smj 
Mountain for years, but in 1901 t 
present name was restored. The bar| 
tailed pigeons that gave the name to tj 
place are still around. 

Accommodation for Spectators 

“We get hundreds of tourists up h] 
during a week,” says Byron Hill, 
the observatory there is a glassedl 
room from which anyone may see tj 
telescope—but of course it does r| 
operate during daylight.” 

“If that mirror ever saw the sun I h;| 
to think what would happen,” says I 1 
Bowen, munching a cookie.... “It woil 
heat up, for one thing, so that we could 
use it for a long time, and it costs abej 
$100 an hour to operate it.” 

“Mirror’s pretty flexible,” adds Bn] 
Rule. “We have all sorts of adjusters [ 
it, so that if it gets out of shape, we 
squeeze it or pull it or push it back td 
perfect parabola—that is, within a f| 
millionths of an inch.” 

“A parabola? What’s that?” 

“It’s the curve you get if you spirj 
panful of water fast enough,” expla 
Dr. Bowen. “There’s a mathematij 
formula for it. It’s the only curve 
will reflect starlight the way we have| 
have it.” 

While the cold mists swirl around \\ 
great white dome outside, the talk tu: 
to astronomy—a science that still is col 
paratively young and still is in the fa 
collecting stage—and perhaps not v<" 
far along at that. From the facts pa i 
fully and patiently learned up to now] 
few theories have been thought up. 

“Slow work,” says Dr. Bowen, 
took fifty years just to find out what sil 
spots are—and it may take another fi| 
to find out why.” 

Humanity’s notion about its lit I 
world has gone through several phaj 
already. At first, anyone who thouif 
about it figured it was just a flat plal 
and didn’t bother to account for si 



"Well be over, Al. We lined up a terrific baby-sitter” 

COLLIER*f HERRY BOLTINOFF | 
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ress the button 


does the rest 


Millions have found that the "short cut” to 
swell snapshots is Kodak Verichrome Film ,. 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y, 


Only Eastman makes Kodak Fihn... the film in the familiar yellow box 
































/ Ahhh, shut the door on the rest of the train and 
relax in roomy privacy. Your enclosed space has 
toilet facilities, wash basin, mirrored cabinet . . 
everything for day and night comfort. 


This could be you . . . off to the West or Southwest on a fine 
Santa Fe train. Your first impressions will be the gleam¬ 
ing freshness, friendly service, colorful luxurious interiors. 


^ Now go social in one of tht 
lounge cars. Chat with interesting 
people, read, or just "stretch youi 
legs" in luxurious surroundings. 


v * Time to eat in a beautiful dining 
room on wheels. Famous Fred Harvey 
cuisine is food at its best, carefully 
served in gracious surroundings and 
appointments to do you proud. 


You sit in the observation 
car while time and the fabulous 
scenery of the Santa Fe country 
whiz by. Isn’t all this some¬ 
thing to write home about? 


Yes, ma’am, Santa Fe service is 
really something these days! And 
when you go Santa Fe all the way, 
anywhere West or Southwest, your 
comfort, going and coming, is a 
memorable part of the trip. We 
hope you’ll ride with us soon. 


Now to bed, and what a bed! 
Before you drift to sleep, a few chap¬ 
ters. Light’s just right. Flick your 
finger to adjust temperature as you 
like it; get soft music too, if you wish. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the West and Southwest 

T. B. Gallaher, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago 4 
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toi and stars. Further along, the 
ir was known to be a ball with every- 
n else revolving around it. Then this 
A^ed into the idea that the sun was the 
3 §r of the universe, with everything 
^*ing around it. Later, it was dis¬ 
ced that our solar system is just one 
i llions making up what every school 

I nows as the Milky Way and which 
he can see with the naked eye. 
inomers have even figured out that 
vlilky Way—a galaxy—is roughly 
1-shaped and that our tiny solar 
n is out to one side, 
w astronomers have gone on to dis- 
millions of island universes. These, 
, may just be small component 
of some superuniverse; and this 
universe may again be one of mil- 

this point, as the old books used to 
i the mind reels/ 1 

len we see a star, what we see is the 
nl of a beam of light that left a star 
; years ago. Where the star actually 
jay can be worked out—but not 
,d. The star may have exploded; it 
I have collided with another star 
I years ago, and the catastrophe 
yiped it out of existence may not be 
n to the man operating the tele- 
i for many more years. . . . 

showing the Big Eye at Work 

\ three o’clock in the morning and 
, who has been keeping track of the 
|\er, comes in to say it’s clear above 
‘moon nearly down and some good 
(> available. Dr. Bowen zips up his 
-lined jacket and we go up to the 
| floor again. The Big Eye hangs 
in the semidarkness. A push of a 
p and the curtain drops slowly 
the curve of the dome and the stars 
r, with Orion and his three-star belt 
>is sword shining in the clear, cold 
es up there—far away and as he 
>ng, long ago. 

Bowen climbs to the inner rim of 
ome, mounts the bridge and goes 
ing up the great curve of the inside, 

I man rising inside the dome of St. 
s in Rome or St. Paul’s in London. 
;ps down into the steel capsule and 
'oice comes metallic from the 
l/k box on the control desk, 
ive me a star, Bruce!” 

'ice picks one out of the catalogue— 
. 1,897. It’s invisible to the naked 
jany light-years away. For almost 
5s time a light ray has been speed- 
ward the earth at incredible speed, 
o one has seen it except a few as- 
ners using giant lenses and reflec- 


Dials spin and motors hum and then: 
“Right on the line, Bruce. Hold her, will 
you?” 

Another switch is flipped and the com¬ 
puters, digesting distance and course anti 
speed of No. 1LS97, feed the order into 
the guiding machinery. The star’s tiny 
point of light will stay centered on the 
glass for hours, now, as the mirror, mov¬ 
ing slowly and relentlessly far below, 
traps the ray and shoots it with unerring 
accuracy back to the watcher in the tur¬ 
ret. 

You watch the great telescope work, 
and think how little it cost, and how 
valuable to humanity it may be. Amer¬ 
ica spent more in twenty-five minutes of 
the last war than Palomar cost. The war 
destroyed; the Big Eye will create. 

Tonight it’s just a test run. It will be 
months before the instrument really gets 
to work with its two assistants, the 48- 
and 18-inch Schmidt cameras whose 
domes you can see from the main ob¬ 
servatory. 

These Schmidts will act as finders for 
the 200-inch mirror. They can see, at 
one look, many times the amount of sky 
reflected in the main glass. 

But when all three instruments are 
working, what they find out, patiently 
translated by astrophysicists, may solve 
the puzzle of the universe. “May” is 
right. Because, to a reporter sitting up 
there in the darkness watching a tiny dot 
of brilliance drift slowly across a glass 
plate, the idea of a man trying to under¬ 
stand what’s going on farther out in 
space than any human mind can imagine 
is comparable to an ant trying to under¬ 
stand the solar system. 

But someday a few human minds, 
reading what the telescope tells them, will 
be able to put enough facts into a pattern 
that will make sense. . . . 

The false dawn comes and then, stand¬ 
ing on the catwalk outside the dome, you 
watch the sun rise through a pink haze 
over the snowy saw-tooth range of the 
Santa Rosas. Behind you the curtain 
lifts and shuts in the mirror, protecting it 
against its enemy: heat. The white dome 
reflects the changing colors of the dawn 
and down the mountain the mists swirl 
gray again. 

“Hello, Sol!” you say to the eastward. 
“Hello, you little junior ball of fire in a 
tiny solar system in an obscure part of 
a minor galaxy. How come we ever 
thought you were important and far 
away? You’re right next door, you puny 
little runt, and you don’t amount to a 
hill of beans. . . . Boy! We’ve been 
wa-a-ay out there in the real spaces with 
the big ones!” 

The End 
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. . . and “sail” you will, because 
you couldn’t pay Dad a bigger compliment than to 
give him Old Spice, with its top-notch reputation 
for quality and good shaving performance. 


GIFT SETS* in a handsomely packaged selection ... Mug-Lotion-Talcum 3.00 
... Mug-Lot ion 2.25... Large Lotion, Brushless or Lather Cream 2.50 
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lussion, because it is perfectly evident 
he has no pride either in the way his 
ros are made, or in the way his chil- 
I axe brought up. Your talk with Mr. 
xrnquist makes it plain to me that 
X service manager has you intimi- 
d, and that you probably turn pale 
m any time he says, “Boo!” 
have called several piano men in my 
;mpt to have the defective instrument 
ured, but none of them is available 
h re my brother's graduation date. Ob- 
>$ly they are all working on new 
utrell pianos. I can only add that, as 
seem to possess absolutely no moral 
nonsibility for your product, I am 
| compelled to ride six miles on a 
;.ded bus each evening in order to 
fctice on the piano at the college where 
^father is a professor of physics. This 
iio isn't anything to boast about, but 
as one outstanding virtue: It's not a 
itrell. 

Yours truly, 

(Miss) Helen Phillips 

r Miss Phillips: 

i spite of what you said in your letter 
une 8th Cantrell pianos have a great 
ition behind them. De Pachmann 
[ a Cantrell with him wherever he 
t. Nowhere in our files can I find a 
^plaint from any of the famous mu- 
ins who use our instruments saying 
ever sounded like an elephant with 
icking cough. Of course, they were 
^ly pianists and not witty daughters 
mall-town professors, 
is our habit to presume that the cus- 
tr is always right. But not when you 
the liberty of attacking the integrity 
ly family. M) grandfather, Mr. An- 
t. Jones, went to England in 1889 for 
sole purpose of recushioning the 
.o of Queen Victoria. Our latest in¬ 
flation is that this piano is still used 
[te royal family. Among piano work- 
the name of Jones is always men- 
icd with respect. I point out these 
5 only for the purpose of assuring 
that when my father says he never 
d any piano produce sounds like 
Ijshy shoes or sick elephants, then 
I ier has anyone else. 

am bound to let pass your remarks 
Kerning my relation to our service 


manager, Mr. C. V. Thornquist. Mr. 
Thornquist has been with Cantrell & 
Company for fifty-eight years. I know 
that he is a cantankerous old fuss-budget, 
but there is nothing wc can do about that. 
Although you have cast slurs on every¬ 
body connected with Cantrell, 1 took the 
liberty of asking Father if he would call 
Thornquist and see if he would make an 
exception about a mechanic to examine 
your piano. The matter is now in the lap 
of the gods. Personally, I hope this is the 
last l hear of your squushy shoes. Miss 
Phillips, because my work is piling up 
and I would like to get back to it. 

Cordially yours, 

Ansel L. Jones, 3d 

Dear Mr. Jones: 

Early this evening I had a call from 
somebody in your service department 
named Harrison or Acheson or some¬ 
thing. He wanted to know what was the 
matter with our Cantrell. I told him it 
made peculiar noises. He asked me to 
play it while he listened on the tele¬ 
phone. Like a fool, I did. I did some 
squushy shoes for him, then some ele¬ 
phant coughs, and also some Chinese 
gongs. These you haven’t heard about, 
as they developed after my last letter to 
you. Mr. Harrison or Acheson or what¬ 
ever his name is listened intently to your 
celebrated piano. After a good deal of 
deliberation, he said that he would come 
and examine it on June 24th. 

Now, I am an even-tempered person, 
as anyone who has lived with a high- 
spirited younger brother for fourteen 
years is bound to be. But I must tell you 
frankly that I have never been quite so 
aggravated in my life. A month ago I 
imagined that the preparation of a piano 
composition to be played at my brother’s 
graduation ceremony would be the sim¬ 
plest thing in the world. This, of course, 
was before I made the acquaintance of 
the Jones family, father and son. You 
know I would love to come and see your 
factory. Mr. Jones. What probably hap¬ 
pens is that someone takes a lot of parts, 
and glue, and tosses them into a heap. 
Maybe it turns out to be a piano, maybe 
it doesn’t. “It’s all in the lap of the 
gods,’’ as one member of the firm puts it. 

Last evening, on the bus, some ruffian 


stepped on my foot and it is now almost 
impossible for me to walk. Today is June 
11th. I have looked carefully at the bill 
of sale that came with our Cantrell, but 
not even in the fine print does it state that 
anybody in the firm is a gentleman. So I 
suppose I can just forget about my com¬ 
mitment of the 26th. 

Yours, 

(Miss) Helen Phillips 

Dear Miss Phillips: 

I am sorry to hear that you have a sore 
foot. When 1 told you in my previous let¬ 
ter that we regretted the inconvenience 
caused by the noises coming from your 
piano, we were perfectly sincere. How¬ 
ever, we cannot feel responsible for what 
happens to our customers when they are 
riding on busses. Right here I want to in¬ 
form you that I have put aside all my 
other duties in an effort to settle this mat¬ 
ter once and for all. To begin with, I had 
a long-distance talk with our Mr. Carr¬ 
ington (not Harrison or Acheson). His 
opinion seems to be that Chopin's Polo¬ 
naise may be over your head, and sug¬ 
gests that you play something simpler at 
your brother's graduation. Rachmanin¬ 
off’s Prelude in C-Sharp Minor is his 
choice. He tells me this is an old stand¬ 
by that can be managed by anyone with 
five fingers on the left hand. 

I also had another talk with our Mr. 
C. V. Thornquist. Mr. Thornquist seems 
to be convinced that my efforts on your 
behalf indicate an interest far beyond 
those of simple routine duty. Indeed, he 
implied that you must either be a relative 
of mine or my fiancee. Naturally I was 
indignant. I am afraid l said certain 
things to Mr. Thornquist that a person 
does not say to his elders. 

During dinner I went over the whole 
matter again with Father. Mother was 
annoyed, asking why we have to talk 
“shop” day and night. There was a good 
deal of argument about this pro and con. 
Mother finally became quite roused, 
saying that if she had it to do all over 
again she would certainly never marry 
another piano maker. My brother 
Charles, who is sixteen, asked Father if 
the new Cantrells with the Chinese gongs 
in them were proving popular. That was 
finally too much for Father. He told me 
he would issue an order in the morning 
to our city showroom instructing them 
to deliver to your address a thoroughly 
tested new instrument, and to return to 
the factory, for dismantling and study, 
the one of which you complain. He also 
said that if, on dismantling, this piano 
showed no defect in construction or 
workmanship he would deduct the cost 
of it from my salary week by week. 

Dear Miss Phillips, I hope you have 
your new piano soon. I hope your 
brother graduates with honors. I hope 
your foot gets better. I hope you will 
appreciate the trouble you have put me 
to. For a moment there I too wished 
that Mother had married anybody but a 
piano maker. 

Cordially yours, 

Ansel L. Jones, 3d 

Dear Mr. Jones: 

The new piano came this morning. 
The men dropped the harp on the living- 
room table and dented it (the table). But 
that was all right. I played a few chro¬ 
matic scales on it and it seemed fine. I 
plunged into the Polonaise with great 
delight, since I still had ten days to mas¬ 
ter its difficulties. The men forced me to 
sign a paper saying that when they left, 
this piano made no sounds other than 
those normally to be expected. My fa¬ 
ther, who was somewhat opposed to our 
buying a new piano in the first place, 
agreed that the tone was satisfactory. 
In spite of your last letter, I had decided 
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Many doctors recommend this 
crystal filter cigarette holder to 
reduce nose and throat irritation 



Clear-headed smokers 
use Denicotea! Because 
the nicotine and tars 
it traps never reach the 
nose and throat . You’ll be 
delighted at the difference 
Denicotea makes. 

The ejector model in 
lustrous aluminum 
includes 10 crystal filters. 
$2 at stores everywhere. 



DENICOTEA 

Crystal Filter Cigarette Holder 

Alfred Dunhill, 660 Fifth Ave., New York 
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We aim to take care of our own 


tigisM 


Division »*] 


We feel about.our Chrysler car much the way she 
must feel about her pups. Nothing’s ever going to 
happen to your Chrysler if we can help it. We’re 
mighty proud of all we’ve pioneered to make it safer 
todrive! Hydraulic brakes, our unique Chrysler 
Safety Rim, our new Safety-Level Ride! Even a 
special safer kind of windshield wiper! So it's only 
natural that we feel a parent's pride in seeing 


that a Chrysler gets the service that will keep it 
safe. That’s why your Chrysler dealer trains his 
men to share your pride and ours in the way your 
car runs. Wherever you go, there’s a Chrysler dealer 
nearby to supply MoPar parts, factory-engineered 
and tested for Chrysler cars. Chrysler service is one 
of the important reasons why it’s so satisfying and 
safe to drive a beautiful Chrysler. 
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© 1948, CHRYSLER CORP. 


MoPar is the 
trade name for parts 
and accessories, 
factory-engineered 
and tested 
for all Chrysler 
Corporation cars. 


FOR BETTER SERVICE AND FACTORY-ENGINEERED MoPAR PARTS 


TAKE YOUR CAR TO YOUR CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH DEALER 
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to sit down and write you a note of 
thanks—a mistake which now I am 
happy to say I did not make. For what I 
have to tell you is that I think you and 
Cantrell & Company are unqualified 
frauds. No sooner had I finished my 
lunch and returned to practicing the 
Polonaise than an altogether impossible 
sound began coming from this piano. 
Something inside apparently worked 
loose with a few vibrations—the nuts 
became undone, or something, I don’t 
know just what. But in any case, this new 
instrument echoes. It acts just as an 
echo does when you shout, “Hello.” 
Only instead of hollering “Hello” back, 
the piano keeps repeating the last bar of 
music played. 

1 am the daughter of a simple college 
professor, and my limited experience has 
not taught me how to deal with such ob¬ 
vious cheats and frauds as Cantrell & 
Company employs. So please consider 
our correspondence closed. I would 
rather hear a piano talk back to me than 
continue to exasperate myself in fruit¬ 
less arguments with you. You probably 
mean well enough, but like everyone else 
connected with Cantrell, you are not 
quite bright. Neither do I need your ad¬ 
vice in musical matters. If I wanted to 
play Rachmaninoff, I wouldn't be prac¬ 
ticing Chopin. So Mr. Thornquist thinks 
I am your fiancee. Just now I am not 
considering marrying anybody. And if I 
were, I would break the engagement for 
fear the young man might take a notion 
to go into the piano business. Please give 
my regards to your good mother, and tell 
her I understand exactly how she feels. 
And thank you for your concern about 
my foot. It will heal in time. But I’ll 
never forget this experience with the 
scion of a noble piano family. Goodby, 
Mr. Ansel L. Jones, 3d. If I come across 
some real good glue, I’ll send you the 
recipe. 

Regretfully yours, 

(Miss) Helen Phillips 
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Dear Miss Phillips: 

It is not quite that simple. I told 
that Father threatened to deduct the 
of your piano from my salary i 
out to be in good condition 
never jokes. The piano was 
us, tested for “voice” by our 
mann, and Father himself personal!) 
amined the action. A memo has" 
been signed by Father charging me 
only with this piano, but express anc 
livery expenses on the other. 

You have been very free. Miss Phi 
with accusations of fraud. You have 
I was not quite bright, and attacked 
integrity of Cantrell & Company. 1 
only suppose that you are suffering I 
some type of persecution mania. A 
tory hallucinations often accompany 
illness. The victim is convinced tha 
or she is hearing strange noises. 


p 
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could easily be the sound of squi 
shoes or the ringing of Chinese gc 
or even a piano talking back. I wou 
presume to make a diagnosis from 
evidence in your letters, as I’m n 
physician. But I do think that youi 
ther ought to send you to a compt 
neurologist. If these things are caugl 
time, they can be cured. 

Cordially yours, 

Ansel L. Jones, 3d 


l 


Dear Mr. Jones: 

Your letter of June 15th has beei|>* a 
ceived by me. Ordinarily it would nc* [|( L 
worthy of a reply. By a mere coincid I 
last evening a colleague of my fatF Ill/TP 
Dr. E. C. Broadcamp, visited our hy^” 
with his wife. Dr. Broadcamp is ar 
perimental neurologist at the collesl 
happened to be trying to practice i 
Polonaise when they arrived, as my f 
is still sore. I might say that Dr. Br I be reft 
camp, like your father, is not diL^ 
guished for his sense of humor. Whe I 
heard our piano, he asked why we 'I 
torturing innocent little cats inside m)W 
proudly said, “Oh, no. That’s really n gj 
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t r -JJ Oil refineries handled 77 billion gallons 
i de oil last year —with facilities expanding, 
tries will soon top this mark . . . deliver even 
>il products to you. 


Giant trucks supply service stations, farms, home 
owners, industry. Today there are over 200,000 
trucks in the oil industry—60,000 more than 1938. 


|ER 200 MILLION GALLONS 
(JVERED EVERY DAY TO YOU 


Over 147,000 miles of oil pipeline in the U. S. A. ... a 24% increase over 1938 in this means of transporting oil to you* 


Products Produced—1941 and 1947 S 


GASOLINE 


120 % 


100 % 


1941 1947 


UGHT RiCI OIL 


162% 


100 % 


HEAVY FUEL Oii 


KEROSENE 




152% 


1941 1947 


1941 1947 


This comparison of 1941 production with 1947 
illustrates the records set by the oil industry in its 
work to keep you and your neighbors supplied. 


DiI industry is now producing more petroleum 
^ver before! But that's only part of the job. Oil 
be refined and then moved along to you. And 
/s huge output of crude oil—over 200 million 
[ins every day —must be delivered when and 
. you want it. 

>rking in the oil industry are tens of thousands 
ik trucks ... a huge fleet of ocean-going tankers 
[ver 147,000 miles of oil pipelines... hundreds of 
^es ... and over 100,000 railroad tank cars bring 
bleum products to you every day. 
kl transporters, producers, refiners and distribu¬ 
te exerting every effort in the face of today's 
rd demand. In all, 34,000 individual firms work 
Ripply the oil products needed by more cars, 
|is, oil burners and farm machines than we've 
| had ... by our trains, planes and factories ... 
Dy our Army and Navy. 

lore petroleum products will be delivered this 
| Be sure to use them efficiently . Oil is energy for 
rica. Oil means more comfort, better health, 
> er convenience—for you . 


OIL INDUSTRY 
INFORMATION COMMITTEE 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 

Dallas 
Denver 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 


Minneapolis 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Tulsa 
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Today, there are over twice as many oil tankers 
in service as in 1938. Night and day they ply the 
lakes and oceans —help speed more oil to you. 


W 34,000 OIL COMPANIES 
kVE THE NATION AS 









































































Go roughing it in mountains wild. 


Play Dan’l Boone to your 
heart’s content in New 
York State s great forests. 
Swim and fish in crystal- 
clear mountain lakes. Or 
loaf—at luxurious resorts, 
cozy inns, cottages and 
camps. Take your camera! 



By city bright lights be beguiled. 



Step out in style in 
New York State’s 
glittering cities—to gay 
night clubs, restaurants 
and shows you’ve read 
about. By day, visit 
famous stores, museums, 
art galleries, libraries. 


Or yield to lakeside lazying... 


From New York State’s 
2,000 lakes to the booming 
Atlantic, you travel on 
wide, safe highways —with 
State Parks and historic 
shrines on the way. Plan 
an unforgettable vacation 
in New York State 
this summer! 



Yes, MEW YORK STATE has everyth 


in 0 / 



STATE OF NEW YORK 
THOMAS E. DEWEY, 

Governor 


VACATION PACKAGE j- 


Compfeh« n$W ' 1 ^: 

Doge "Vocolion Gold• 
ig^lex York Slate, 
plu5 beautifully i»us- 
iroted "Summer m 
New York State. •" 

full color. Both free 
simply moil coupon 
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DEPT. OF COMMERCE 
HAROID KELLER, 

Commissioner 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Room 46D, 112 Stole Street, Albony 7, N. Y. 

Pleose send me lhe New York Stole "Vocolion Pockoge" 
telling me how I con hove lhe best vocolion ever. 


Nome. 

(Please Prim) 

Address. 


City.. 


..Zone.. 


..Stott.. 


way a Cantrell sounds/’ Now you will 
probably suggest that Dr. Broadcamp 
should be sent to a neurologist. 

I have given up hope of playing at my 
brother's graduation, which is nine days 
away. But, 1 confess that 1 sympathize 
with you about the deduction that is 
being made from your salary. It seems 
unjust to visit the sins of the father onto 
the son. It really isn’t your fault that 
Cantrell hasn’t the slightest notion of 
how’ to make pianos. 

Yours, 

(Miss) Helen Phillips 

Dear Miss Phillips: 

Let me assure you that what I am 
about to say is written without any desire 
to inject my own personality into the 
matter. I do not know what you do for a 
living, but you know nothing of the 
craftsmanship which the manufacture of 
pianos entails. May I enlighten you? At 
eighteen I started a regular course at 
college, in addition to working nights in 
the Cantrell & Company factory. For 
four years I did menial labor in every 
department. On'graduation, I was sent 
to Paris, where I studied in the factories 
of Movais et Cie. On my return, I took 
my place here at the bottom of the lad¬ 
der. Before I was permitted to touch a 
piano in construction, I was required to 
describe the function of the seven thou¬ 
sand parts that go into its manufacture. 
For a year I was given the task of 
rebuilding instruments which had been 
discarded as worthless by the turn-in de¬ 
partment. It is possible for me now to 
make an entire piano blindfolded. 

The suggestion I have decided to make 
is the result of a variety of motives. I 
don’t like to pay for pianos out of my 
salary. I don’t like to be called a fraud 
and a cheat. I don’t like Cantrells to be 
made fun of. My curiosity is aroused 
by the trouble you are having. Some¬ 
thing is happening that just doesn’t hap¬ 
pen. You may believe me or not, but I 
am as anxious that you play the Polo¬ 
naise at your brother’s graduation as you 
are. We think the Rachmaninoff would 
be a more practical choice, but then, as 
you say, if you wanted to play Rach¬ 
maninoff, you wouldn’t be practicing 
Chopin. The suggestion I have to make 


is this: The twentieth is Sunday. I 
tike the train down to Howards! 
Saturday evening. 1 had planned to 
some tennis on Sunday, but I will s 
fice my recreation to learn exactly v 
is the matter with the instrument! 
have been delivering to you. PlcasJ 
me know if it will be convenient foj 
to call at your home at 11 a.m. Sun 
June 20th. 

Cordially yours, 

Ansel L. Jones, 3d 

Dear Mr. Jones: 

Nothing would delight me more 
to receive you at the time specific j 
shouldn’t make any difference to 
what 1 do for a living, but for the 
of your curiosity, 1 am an English tea 
at the Howardsburg High Schoo 
never studied in Paris, of course. 11 
just a small-town girl, and I have no 
sions about my musical talents, 
simply that in our community what 
ents we possess must be used to l 
best advantage. 

I am looking forward to your arj 
on Sunday. I have only one comn 
to make before I see you then. In 
last letter you said that you could bu 
piano blindfolded. If this is the 
Cantrells are made, I think you sh 
state such facts in your advertising. 

Sincerely, 

(Miss) Helen Philll 

Dear Ansel Jones: 

I hope you arrived back at the fad 
without too much discomfort. I am 'I 
ing this because there were a few th| 
which I did not get to tell you Sun 
Father has not yet decided what h< 
tends to do about Harold. My fathj 
a very beautiful person. His thod 
are extremely abstract. He wants on 
teach and to make everybody happy, 
whenever he is faced with a problem 
the one that came up Sunday, he doj 
know what to do. Mother is soft-hed 
too. She.has mildly suggested thall 
deprive Harold of his allowance foi 
next year. It was my feeling tha 
should spend the next year in a refon 
tory. 

Naturally we had no time to ask 
why he did it when you were here, 



“We used to dance beautifully together. 

Why did you have to go and learn how?” sioney nor 


Collier's ior June 12, ' 
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lUlia! docs ij our graduate leant to be ? 


BUSINESSMAN? Did he earn his own way through eollege . . . and still graduate 
with honors? You’ll help him make his way in the world when you give him a fine, 
trustworthy Hamilton Wateh like the Gilbert (helow). 

ACTRESS? Is she doubly gifted with talent and beauty? All her life she’ll treasure 
America’s most beautiful gift—a stunning Hamilton like the C-2 (below). 

HOMEMAKER? Is her shining ambition to be a sueeessful wife and mother? There’s 
no more precious symbol of a parent’s love than an exquisite, faithful Hamilton 
wateh like the FL-18 (below). 

SCHOLAR? Is he so smart that you sometimes wonder how you ever produced 
him? Show him how proud you are of his brains by giving him a brilliantly aeeurate 
Hamilton such as the Roland (below). 


No other gift is so closely asso¬ 
ciated with graduation as a fine , 
precise Hamilton Watch — Ameri¬ 
ca's traditional graduation gift 
for more than half a century . Every 
Hamilton is equipped with the 
finest hairspring ever developed 
—Hamilton Elinvar Extra. 

Since I 892, America’s only manufac¬ 
turer of fine full-jeweled watches 
exclusively—$52.25 to $5,000. 


LEFT VO RIGHT: Gilbert —19 jewels, 14K natural gold case. Medallion* movement: $120; C-2—17 jewels, 14K natural or white 
gold case: $120 (other distinctive diamond-set watches in gold and platinum); Emily —17 jewels, 14K natural gold case: 
$71.50; Roland— 17 jewels, 10K gold-filled case: $52.25; FL-18—17 jewels, 14K natural gold case and stunning link bracelet. 
Medallion* movement: $175; Shirley —17 jewels, 10K natural or white gold-filled case: $52.25; Hayden —19 jewels, 14K gold- 
filled case: $71.50. At better jewelers everywhere. All prices include Fed. Tax . Hamilton’s experience making railroad watches 
assures greatest accuracy in every grade. Send for FREE folder and revealing booklet "What Makes a Fine Watch Fine?” 
Hamilton Watch Company, Dept. D-4, Lancaster, Penna. *The " Medallion ” mark stands for Hamilton's finest watch movement. 
























Individual calculations are 
"remembered” here; their net 
result appears automatically. 


THAT REMEMBERS WHAT 
OTHER CALCULATORS FORGET 
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The result of each calculation 
appears here—can instantly be 
transferred to the "memory” dial. 
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Just one glance at this sleek, streamlined 
new beauty suggests that something pretty 
exciting has happened in the field *of figures. 

It has . . . and Burroughs did it! 

You’re looking at a lightning fast electric cal¬ 
culator with a built-in memory ... a Burroughs 
Calculator that stores the results of individual 
calculations in its exclusive “memory” dials. 
The accumulation of these results is there 


in the rear dials, ready to give you the i 
result with no refiguring, no pencil-wo 

And what this new Burroughs Calculator tl 
remembers can do to speed office work, 
office costs, is a story in itself. Your Burroug i L^' 
representative is mighty anxious to put 
machine through its paces in your own offi 
on your own work. 

Give him a chance ... it will open your ey 
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BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 26 , MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 
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“Sorry, but I’m the only one on duty today” 


ROT WILLIAMS 


'ard I took him aside and asked a 
uestions of my own. First, how- 
[ grasped his shoulders and shook 
ntil his teeth rattled. When I asked 
ehad sneaked rubber shoes and the 
-table bell and a couple of dozen 
iiells into the sounding board of the 
he finally confessed it was to pre- 
ne from playing at his graduation, 
isn’t quite clear to me why he did 
ant me to play. All he would say, 
Aw, Sis, the gang'll never quit kid- 
e if you get up and play that corny 
” Why the gang would kid him 
iayed the Polonaise is a complete 
to me. 

i less embarrassed by my ignorance 
folk-ways of young boys than I 
the trouble you have had in the last 
1 weeks. I have been trying for 
ime to write an apology that would 
m adequate, but humility, as my let- 
fl.ve probably indicated, is not one 
I outstanding traits. Instead of try- 
R assume it, I would much rather ex- 
my admiration for the manner in 
you took our piano apart. I was 
ing your face closely, and the light 
lone in your eyes when your pincers 
ted one of Harold’s rubber shoes 
ke that of a surgeon triumphantly 
ting a bullet from the body of a 
person. 

^n a decision has been made about 
d, I will write and let you know, as 
»ine you will be interested. Mean- 
I am sorry my foot was still 
o that I couldn't take a walk with 
ter supper as you suggested. There 
so many things to talk about. I 
’t had time to practice the Polo- 
but I am hoping that in the few 
:hat remain I will master it, now 
e have a “silent Cantrell.” 

Ever yours, 

(Miss) Helen Phillips • 


)ft i 


Dear Ansel Jones: 

I think you are the most conceited man 
I have ever known. A little compliment, 
and your chest bulges out like an over¬ 
blown balloon. Just what do you mean 
when you say that my playing at Harold’s 
graduation will be enough punishment 
for the trouble he has caused? I thought 
I had experienced the last of your insults 
when our piano was fixed. When I met 
you, you seemed to be a sensible young 
man. I can only conclude that you have 
a streak of arrogance which you find im¬ 
possible to control. Please don't write to 
me any more. All my time is taken up 
practicing the Polonaise. 

Yours, 

(Miss) Helen Phillips 

Dear Mr. Ansel Jones, Dear Sir: 

It will probably come as a surprise 
that you get this letter from me. You 
better come down here right away. My 
sister is pretty upset. It is getting so that 
I am sorry I ever started putting stuff in 
that piano. I didn’t want the guys all 
kidding me about it afterward that my 
sister is such a terrible paino player, after 
all a guy that expects to go out for the 
football team has to be pretty careful of 
his reputation, etc. But also at the same 
time I never figure she would be so up¬ 
set like she is. She stays up in her room 
and cries, and when I knocked on the 
door a little while ago she says: “Get 
away, you inhuman monster. If it wasn’t 
for you, I would of never heard of that 


stubborn pighead named Jones.” It is her 
that calls you the name of pighead, not 
me. I am only quoting her words ver- 
battum. 

Personally, people that get in love are 
crazy as far as I’m concerned. On the 
other hand, since it was me who had the 
idea of putting stuff in the piano, I guess 
it is only right that I write and tell you I 
think Helen is head over heels in love 
with you. She sits around all day and 
mops, and at night she cries, and any¬ 
body that goes near her, she snaps at like 
a snaping turtle. I guess nothing can be 
done to stop her from playing the paino 
at my graduation, but at least I figure if 
you came down here and made her feel 
better by marrying her or something, 
maybe that would be the solution. 

Yours very truly, 

Harold Phillips 
(Helen’s Brother) 

HAROLD PHILLIPS 
HOWARDSBURG 

THANKS FOR KIND INVITATION TO AT¬ 
TEND GRADUATION STOP AM TAKING MID¬ 
NIGHT TRAIN STOP WILL GIVE CAREFUL 
CONSIDERATION TO SOLUTION SUGGESTED 
IN YOUR LETTER 

ANSEL JONES 

My dearest Helen: 

My head is in the clouds. I will never 
forget your brother's graduation. He is a 
typical American boy. After hearing you 
play Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in C-Sharp 
Minor at the exercises, I was positive 
you should have stuck to the Polonaise. 
All this is as nothing, however, to 
what happened between us on our walk 
home from school. It was when you said 
you considered the Cantrell to be the 
finest piano in the world that my head 
rose into the clouds. Helen dearest, I’ve 
known you too short a time to ask you 
to be mine. But if you care for me even 
the least bit, would you consent to visit 
our factory? It would be sheer bliss to 
acquaint you with the approximately 
seven thousand parts that go into a Can¬ 
trell. Say you will. A yes from you will 
make me the happiest man in the world. 

Devotedly, 

Ansel 

ANSEL JONES 3d 
CANTRELL AND COMPANY 

DON’T YOU EVER THINK OF ANYTHING 
BUT PIANOS STOP YES I WOULD LOVE TO 
COME STOP IF YOUR MOTHER GOT USED TO 
IT THEN SO CAN I STOP LOVE 
HELEN 

The End 


Helen: 

y I call you Helen? It seems as 
n I had known you all my life. I 
rry to hear that what to do about 
d has become a problem in your 
lold. Maybe if you just went ahead 
layed the Polonaise at his gradua- 
ouffhat would be punishment enough. 
I told Father what had really hap- 
he chuckled. Work almost came 
tandstill at the plant. A polisher 
las been with us for eleven years 
tie afterward that it was the first 
' eyfhe had ever heard Ansel Senior 
during business hours, 
nk you for your compliment about 
>rk. It is a tradition with us Joneses, 
told you, our name is mentioned 
espect wherever piano men gather. 
It bad, too, that we had so little op- 
lity to talk last Sunday. Another 

Cordially, 

Ansel L. Jones, 3d 



Okay, Maleen, your bath is ready!” 


MUCH A RICHTER 
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THE SECRET PAPERS OF 
HARRY L. HOPKINS 

Continued from page 27 





‘Which particular papers do you want, 
Mr. President?” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter,” said Roose¬ 
velt, “just give me a handful to strew 
around on my desk so that I will look 
very busy when Willkie comes in.” 

When Churchill was informed that 
Harry Hopkins was coming to visit him, 
his first question was, “Who?" When told 
who his curious guest really was, he or¬ 
dered the unrolling of any red carpets 
that might have survived the blitz. 

Hopkins was five days en route, travel¬ 
ing the last leg, Lisbon to Poole on the 
south coast of England, in a British Over¬ 
seas Airways Clipper. Churchill sent 
Brendan Bracken, his Parliamentary pri¬ 
vate secretary, to Poole to meet the air¬ 
plane, but when the passengers debarked 
Hopkins was not among them. 

Exhausted After Clipper Trip 

Bracken got aboard and found Hop¬ 
kins still sitting, looking sick and 
shrunken and too tired evefi to unfasten 
his safety belt. He had to rest for a long 
time before he felt well enough to take 
the train journey to London. But then 
he began to perk up. As the train moved 
through the countryside, which seemed 
as tranquil and untroubled as ever, Hop¬ 
kins said to Bracken, “Are you going to 
let Hitler take these fields away from 
you?” That was his first leading question 
about British intentions. 

Bracken answered, with authority, and 
with unaccustomed brevity, “No.” 

Hopkins was not at first favorably im¬ 
pressed with Foreign Minister Anthony 
Eden, though they later became very 
good friends. In his report to Roosevelt 
in longhand on Claridge’s stationery and 
dispatched by courier, Hopkins wrote: 

Number 10 Downing Street is a bit 
down at the heels because the Treasury 
next door has been bombed more than 
a bit. The Prime Minister is no longer 
permitted to sleep here and I under¬ 
stand sleeps across the street. He told 
me they are building a real shelter for 
him so that he can sleep in peace near 
by. Everyone tells me that he works 
fifteen hours a day and I can well be¬ 
lieve it. . . . 

Bracken led me to a little dining room 
in the basement, poured me some sherry 
and left me to wait for the Prime Min¬ 
ister. A rotund, smiling, red-faced gen¬ 
tleman appeared, extended a fat but 
nonetheless convincing hand and wished 
me welcome to England. A short black 
coat, striped trousers, a clear eye and a 
mushy voice was the impression of Eng¬ 
land's leader as he showed me with ob¬ 
vious pride the photographs of his 
beautiful daughter-in-law and grand¬ 
child. 

I told him the President was anxious 
to see him in April; he expressed regret 
that Bermuda would not be the place— 
the climate was nice, he would bring a 
small staff, go on a cruiser and by acci¬ 
dent meet the President at the appointed 
place, and discuss our problems at leis¬ 
ure. 

I told him there was a feeling in some 
quarters that he, Churchill, did not like 
America, Americans or Roosevelt. This 
set him off on a bitter though fairly con¬ 
strained attack on Ambassador Ken¬ 
nedy who he believes is responsible for 
this impression. He denied it vigorously. 

I told of my mission. He seemed 
pleased, and several times assured me 
that he would make every detail of in¬ 
formation and opinion available to me 
and hoped that I would not leave Eng¬ 
land until I was fully satisfied of the 
exact state of England’s need and the 
urgent necessity of the exact material 



; 
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assistance Britain requires to win 
war. . . 

He thinks Hitler may use poison 
but if they do England will reply in kii 
killing man for man—“for we too hi 
the deadliest gases in the world”—1 
under no circumstances will they 
used unless the Germans release 1 
first. He said he believed Hitler woi L 
not strike at Spain now because \^' 
population is starving and Hitler d 
not want sullen people around 
armies—he has enough of that alrea 
but the spring might tell a diffcr|^* 
story; he left me the impression t 
Spain would be overrun in the spring. 

He looks forward with our help 
mastery in the air and then Germ; 
with all her armies will be finished, 
believes that this war will never 
great forces massed against one 
other. . . . 

The sentence, “He believes that j 
war will never see great forces mas 
against one another” should be note* 
a suggestion of the strategic think| :jl 

which Inter led Fhiirrhill into sn m * - 


r 


:ut Ho 
yoi 


which later led Churchill into so rw 
arguments over the second front. W™* 
Hopkins traveled with Churchill in If 
private train to Scotland where L 1 
Halifax was about to embark on the i ( 02 ^ 
battleship, King George V, for his jc 




ney to the United States. The final st 
of the trip to Scapa Flow had to be m 
on a destroyer which was boarded 
der utmost difficulties, while pitch ft 
badly. Churchill was talking rapidljft 
the time about the African campa 
He scrambled aboard the destroyer * PW 
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collier *3 “You need a two here for a 99” hank ketcham 


but Hopkins, being no old salt (nor 
n a young one), missed his footing 
d was narrowly saved from falling into 
[ sea. He was dragged aboard by the 
ufi of his neck while Churchill went 
it on talking. 

)n board the destroyer, off the north 
ist of Scotland in January, Hopkins 
s horribly cold, tired and generally 
;erable. He borrowed General Ismay's 
ng boots to keep his feet warm and 
down to rest on some object on the 
:k, but was promptly hauled off it by 
hief petty officer who said, apologeti- 
ly, “Excuse me, sir, but I don’t think 
j should sit just there, sir; that, sir, is a 
)th charge.” 

At Lunch with King and Queen 

Although Hopkins had paid his re- 
:cts at Buckingham Palace shortly 
er his arrival in London, he did not 
/e an opportunity for a real talk with 
king and queen until two weeks later. 

[ had lunch today with Their Majes- 
i the King and Queen at Buckingham 
ace* today. . . . 

He wrote on January 30th]. 
tf ever two people realized that Brit- 
is fighting for its life it is these two. 
ey realize fully that this conflict is 
erent from the other conflicts in Brit- 
fs history and that if Hitler wins they 
1 the British people will be enslaved 
years to come. 

* "The queen told an amusing story 
)ut going to church with Mrs. Roose- 
t, Sr., and the President. It appears 
t the old lady dropped her prayer 
)k over and over again and the queen 
1 to pick it up. This was no sooner 
le than she would drop her handker- 
ef. Eventually the prayer book went 
ir the bench and there was nothing 
jther that could be done. The queen 
\| 1 been amused at the fact that the 
tor of the church had urged the 
ishioners to come to church even 
en such distinguished visitors were 
present. . . . 

^rhe air-raid alarm had gone off just 
we sat down to lunch, and as wc 
ched coffee and port the bell rang in 
palace and the king said, “That 
ans we have got to go to the air-raid 
ltcr,” so we immediately walked 
i wn two or three flights of stairs, 
t Bough a dark hallway, led by a guard, 
c lough several doors and finally landed 
small lighted room with a table and 
V»irs. 


sent, but the British government instead 
sent a destroyer. She was refusing to 
leave Holland and took the destroyer in 
order to get to Flushing. The com¬ 
mander of the destroyer could not get 
to Flushing and told the queen there 
was nothing to do but go to a British 
port, which she did. She got to Buck¬ 
ingham Palace at 5:00 o’clock in the af¬ 
ternoon wearing a tin hat given her by 
the commander of the destroyer. The 
queen said she was a fine, courageous 
woman, and it was perfectly clear from 
this conversation that she arrived in 
England entirely by accident and not by 
intent on her own part. . . , 

The king expressed a good deal of 
sympathy with the king of the Belgians. 
It was perfectly clear that he felt that 
the king had had two responsibilities— 
one as commander in chief of the Bel¬ 
gian army and the other his job as king, 
and that he had got the two jobs mixed 
up. He apparently had little or no criti¬ 
cism of him as commander in chief of 
the army, but as king he thought he 
should have left the country and estab¬ 
lished his government elsewhere. 

The queen said she felt Hitler and the 
German people were a pretty cruel lot 
and realized they would have no mercy 
on them; that she liked the fact that the 
British people did not seem to have 
much hatred in their hearts but rather 
determination to resist to the end. . . . 

When I emphasized the President’s 
great determination to defeat Hitler, his 
deep conviction that Britain and 
America had a mutuality of interest in 
this respect, and that they could depend 
upon aid from America, they were both 
very deeply moved. 

I have made some deliberate deletions 
in the foregoing document relating 
largely to the British political scene. 
None of the material deleted was 
concerned with President Roosevelt 
or U.S. government policy or problems. 

The only real hardship that Hop¬ 
kins experienced in living conditions in 
England was at Chequers, the official 
country seat of Prime Ministers. Hopkins 
voted that the coldest house in the world. 
Although Churchill seemed to thrive 
there, Hopkins seldom took his overcoat 
off. His favorite haunt was the down¬ 
stairs bathroom, the only room where 
the “central heating” was detectible. He 
would go there and sit reading newspa¬ 
pers and dispatches; but he wore his 
overcoat even there. 

In letters and cables to the President, 


I The king told me the story of Queen * Hopkins stated Britain's specific require- 
^Ihelmina’s escape from Holland. It ments and made his recommendations 
I ms she had, after some urging, asked for meeting them. When Herschel John- 
| fighter planes, which could not be son read these cables as they passed over 
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ate, of whom James F. Byrnes was i] 
most vigorous and the shrewdest strat 
gist, waged the battle on the Presidcm 
lines, and on Saturday night, March 8t 
the bill finally passed the upper house ! 
a vote of 60 to 31. This was a histoi 
victory for Roosevelt. Hopkins immetil 
ately picked up the telephone and p I 
through a call to Chequers. One oft 
secretaries said the Prime Minister u 
asleep and should he be awakened? Ho 
kins said never mind—to give him t 
report of the Senate vote in the mornii 
When he got it, Churchill immediati 
cabled Hopkins: “Thank God for yo 
news. The strain is serious. Kindest j 
gards.” 

The day after Roosevelt signed t 
Lend-Lease Bill, he was preparing 
speech for the dinner of the White Hoi 
Correspondents' Association. He said 
me, “Lm going to get really tough in t 
one. There have been so many lies goi 
around about this bill and so many del 
erate attempts to scare the people tl 
they have got the main issue all confuv 
I couldn't answer all these lies while I 
bill was still being debated. But now ] 
really going to hand it to them.” 

He then started to dictate, referring 
clippings, dragging out one after anotl 
of the vicious charges that had been fli 
about so recklessly in the Congress 8! 
in the press. It was one of the most sea 
ing, most vindictive speeches I have e 
heard. After an hour or so, he grew we 
of it and I said good night and went 
talk to Hopkins, to confess that i 
speech made me feel very depressed 
thought it was a terrible mistake for 
President to take that petulant tone, 
the hour of his great triumph. Hopi 
said, sharply, “You ought to know t 
he has no intention of using all that irr 
ble stuff you say he dictated. He’s just j 
ting it off his chest. It has been rank) 
all this time and now he's rid of it. 
probably feels a lot better for it and 1 
have a fine sleep.” Hopkins then sp 
in a way that was very unusual for h 
“You and I are for Roosevelt beca 
he’s a great spiritual figure, because 
an idealist, like Wilson, and he’s got 
guts to drive through against any op 
sition to realize those ideals. Oh- 
sometimes tries to appear tough and c * 
cal and flippant, but that’s an act he 1 
to put on, especially at press conferen’ 
He wants to make the boys think 
hard-boiled. Maybe he fools some 
them, now and then—but don’t evei 
him fool you, or you won’t be any us 
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his desk in the embassy, he was amazed 
by the accuracy of Hopkins’ reports and 
even more by his disregard for the taboo 
of isolationism. Many of the messages 
discussed broad questions of policy. 

One quoted Foreign Secretary An¬ 
thony Eden: 

According to Eden the Japanese be¬ 
lieve that the presence of our fleet at 
Hawaii is purely a routine matter and 
he, Eden, is very anxious that vve find a 
way to accent our determination to pre¬ 
vent Japan from making further en¬ 
croachments. Japan might pause before 
they move on Hong Kong if we took a 
positive line, Eden believes. 

I want to emphasize in your mind 
that the British believe that under the 
influence of Germany, Japan is consider¬ 
ing making in the near future a positive 
move against England. . . . Eden asked 
me repeatedly what our country would 
do if Japan attacked Singapore or the 
Dutch East Indies, saying it was essen¬ 
tial to their policy to know. 

Just before he ended his mission, Hop¬ 
kins summed up in another cable to 
Roosevelt: 

Let me point out that I believe my 
telegrams have in no ways overstated 
the need. ... I hesitate to urge upon 
you matters about which I know you are 
already convinced, or to assume to ad¬ 
vise one who has seen the needs here far 
clearer than anyone in America. I would 
not do it now but for the compelling 
conviction which the military men of 
England have impressed upon me. The 
difference between victory and defeat 
may depend on decisive action now. 

Prime Minister’s Pills Analyzed 

When he returned to Washington, 
Hopkins brought forth among his souve¬ 
nirs a bottle of pills Churchill had given 
him with the assurance that he himself 
took them frequently and found them 
very bracing. Roosevelt asked what was 
in them, and when Hopkins said he 
hadn’t the faintest idea, ordered that 
some of them be given to Dr. Mclntire 
for analysis. The analysis was duly sent 
to Hopkins from the Naval Medical Cen¬ 
ter, and he noted, “I am told by the Navy 
that the whole prescription is a conglom¬ 
eration of everything that couldn’t do 
anybody much harm. It couldn’t possi¬ 
bly do them very much good, either.” 

Debate over the Lend-Lease Bill cre¬ 
ated considerable uproar for two months. 
The Administration leaders in the Sen- 
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him. It’s your job and it’s mine—as long 
as we’re around here—to keep remind¬ 
ing him that he’s unlimited, and that’s 
the way he's got to talk because that’s the 
way he’s going to act. Maybe we’ll make 
ourselves unpopular now and then—but 
not in the long run, because he knows 
what he really is, even if he doesn’tjike 
to admit it to you or me or anybody.” 

I don’t think that the President ever re¬ 
ferred again to the draft he had dictated 
that evening. 

Administrator Without a Title 

Roosevelt designated Hopkins to “ad¬ 
vise and assist” him on Lend-Lease, but 
never gave him formally the title of ad¬ 
ministrator of that enormous program. 
This brought Hopkins out of the shad¬ 
ows in which he had dwelt as a mysteri¬ 
ous confidant and made him, in one huge 
area of authority, the de facto deputy 
President. 

Hopkins’ position became more vio¬ 
lently controversial than ever, for his 
activities cut across many lines of au¬ 
thority in Washington. It was obvious 
that Lend-Lease should become the most 
vital element in the relations between the 
United States and all the Allied combat¬ 
ant nations and many neutrals as well, 
with the result that more and more for¬ 
eign missions in Washington were con¬ 
ducting, or attempting to conduct, their 
most important business directly with 
Hopkins, thus by-passing the State De¬ 
partment. This was a development 
which, quite understandably, did not set 
well with Cordell Hull. The predicament 
was best demonstrated by the appoint¬ 
ment of W. Averell Harriman as “expe¬ 
diter” of Lend-Lease, with the rank of 
minister, in London. It was evident that 
Harriman was Hopkins’ man and thus 
provided an easy, direct and secure pipe 
line of communication between London 
and the White House. 

The security authorities required that 
certain messages must pass through mili¬ 
tary channels, the State Department 
codes being considered vulnerable. This 
applied to many of Ambassador Wi- 
nant’s messages as well as Harriman’s, 
and the ambassador himself communi¬ 
cated more and more with Hopkins 
through Navy or Army or sometimes 
even British channels. Here again the 
State Department was by-passed, and it 
provided inadequate balm to Hull’s pride 
to receive occasional polite notes from 
Hopkins enclosing copies of cables “for 
your information.” 

It was all irregular, but so was the fun¬ 
damental situation in which the United 
States government found itself at that 
time. 

The Webster’s Dictionary definition of 
“common-law marriage” is “an agree¬ 
ment between a man and a woman to 
enter into the marriage relation without 
ecclesiastical or civil ceremony, such 
agreement being provable by the writ¬ 
ings, declarations, or conduct of the 
parties. In many jurisdictions, it is not 
recognized.” 

That definition would seem to apply 
perfectly to the alliance which existed be¬ 
tween the United States and Great Brit¬ 
ain following the passage of Lend-Lease. 
It was certainly “not recognized” in such 
“jurisdictions” as the Congress, and if the 
isolationists had known the full extent of 
it their demands for the impeachment of 
President Roosevelt would have been a 
great deal louder. But it was a fact of in¬ 
calculable importance in the whole proc¬ 
ess of American preparedness for war. 
By the spring of 1941, six months before 
the United States entered the war, the 
following developments, among others, 
were in progress: 

The exchange of scientific information 
—on all manner of subjects, including 
atomic energy and radar. The pooling of 
military intelligence had started. A 
steady stream of American military and 
civilian specialists, mostly technical, had 


started to England. The U.S. Atlantic 
Fleet was constantly being strengthened, 
with some new ships and some trans¬ 
ferred from the Pacific, for the purpose 
of guarding the sea lanes in the western 
Atlantic and thereby relieving the British 
navy of a large area of responsibility. 

Plans were drawn up for the occupa¬ 
tion by U.S. forces of Greenland, Ice¬ 
land, the Azores and Martinique. 

Most important of all—the first Ameri- 
can-British stall talks had been instituted 
as early as the summer of 1940, while the 
Battle of Britain was being fought, for 
the formation of joint Grand Strategy in 
the event of American entry into the war. 
Their principal function was to gain the 
fullest possible information as to Brit¬ 
ain's strength and prospects, asJ well as 
estimates of German strength and inten¬ 
tions. In the midst of these London talks, 
on September 27th, came the announce¬ 
ment of the signing of the Tri-partite 
Treaty in Berlin, whereby Japan recog¬ 
nized German and Italian leadership in 
creating the “New Order” in Europe, and 
Germany and Italy recognized Japan’s 
leadership in organizing the “Greater 
East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere.” That 
presented so obvious a challenge to the 
United States that many of Roosevelt’s 
advisers, among them Cordell Hull, 
urged that the staff talks assume a more 
formal and constructive character. 

An Admiral’s Realistic Memo 

In mid-November, Admiral Stark pre¬ 
pared a memorandum for Secretary 
Knox in which he stated, as our major 
national objectives: defense of the West¬ 
ern Hemisphere and “prevention of the 
disruption of the British Empire, with all 
that such a consummation implies.” He 
believed that it would ultimately be nec¬ 
essary for America “to send large air and 
land forces to Europe or Africa, or both, 
and to participate strongly in this land 
offensive.” In these tremendous matters, 
Stark’s thinking closely paralleled Mar¬ 


shall’s, but it was by no means typical of 
the Pacific-minded Navy point of view. 

The real American-British staff talks 
began in Washington the end of January, 
1941. The members of the British dele¬ 
gation wore civilian clothes and disguised 
themselves as “technical advisers to tb. 
British Purchasing Commission. Tr 

The staff talks continued until Mare! 
29th and produced a plan, known a* 
A.B.C.—1, which suggested the Grai 
Strategy for the war. The basic point w; 
that in the event of Anglo-American in 
volvcmcnt in war with both German 
and Japan, the concentration of fori 
should be on Germany first, while a con 
taining war of attrition was to be wa w 
against Japan pending Germany’s defeat 
(This was precisely in line with the con 
elusions reached by Marshall and Start 
months previously.) 

These staff talks, and the complete | 
terchange of expert opinions as well 
facts that they produced, provided th 
highest degree of strategic preparednt 
that the United States or probably a 
other nonaggressor nation has ever ha< 
before entry into war. 

Although the common-law allianc\ 
involved the United States in no undi 
cover commitments and required no 
lations of the Constitution, the ver 
existence of any American-British join 1 
plans, however tentative, had to be kep 
utterly secret. It is an ironic fact that i 
all probability no great damage wouf 
have been done had the details of thes 
plans fallen into the hands of the Gt* 
mans and the Japanese; whereas, ha 
they fallen into the hands of the Congre 
and the press, American preparation fc 
war might have been well-nigh wrecke 
and ruined as, indeed, it came perilous 
close to being when the House of Rej 
resentatives voted on the extension ® 
Selective Service. 


(Next Week: Joseph Stalin speaks W 
Hopkins of morals , good faith and m 
chine guns.) 
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1HFBBTANT TO A Mil 

BY NICK BODDIE WILLIAMS 

The problem was not how to use the gun—but when 





T HE haze had lifted a little It was going to be 
hot, but not yet a while, for the first smoke 
of morning was coming from old Walter’s 
cabin far back by the hickory grove. We were 
walking in single file, Brother Emory and 1, our 
boots making a punching sound on the earth. 1 
was in front and dared not look behind, but 1 could 
sense the tautness of his great, gaunt body as he 
followed me. 

“Go west,” he said. 

1 turned that way, moving obliquely by the slave- 
made limestone fence, away from Brother Emory’s 
ramshackle house. The green smells of Kentucky’s 
summer—honeysuckle, thistle, tobacco seemed 
ranker for the powdered dust our boots kicked up 
My palms felt moist against the rifle’s walnut stock 
“Don’t tighten up,” said Brother Emory. “Go 
slow—go slow.” 

I tried. I kept on thinking how he’d walk if he 
was out in front, the rifle resting easy in his hand, 
the one that had no thumb to it, only the scar w'here 
long ago he’d sheared it off with a tobacco knife. 

But it was hard to do. For this might be the morn¬ 
ing that he let me have the rifle for my own. He'd 
promised me. “The time will come,’’ he’d said when 
I first came to visit him. “You’ll learn.’’ 

I thought of that as we moved past the creek, and 
then ahead of us I saw the gravestones of the little 
cemetery on the rise of ground. I slowed uncer¬ 
tainly. 

“Go on,’’ said Brother Emory. 

“Between the graves?’’ I asked. 

His gray eyes, deep beneath his thick, gray brows, 
seemed cold, appraising. “You leery, boy?’’ 

“No, sir,’’ I said. “Except—’’ 

“It shows no disrespect to walk among the dead,” I 
said Brother Emory. “They don’t mind company 
Might be pleasing to these boys to hear a gun again. 
They're General Forrest's boys, some of them kin 
to you. Go on.’’ 

I didn’t like it but I went ahead. We moved be¬ 
tween the graves upon the softer grass, until we 
reached the limestone fence again and followed that, 
down past the cattails of the creek until I saw the 
low-pitched eaves of Brother Emory’s house. Then 
as we trudged into the waist-high corn, I heard him 
whisper, “Now!” 

The rabbit jumped. I raised the* rifle and took 
aim and fired and hit him as I should have done. 

He leaped high in the air and plunged into the har 
rowed dirt, kicked and lay still. 

I turned excitedly. Somewhere, far off from us, 
a guinea gave its silly, piercing cry. 

“We’ll go back now,” said Brother Emory, “fo 
Walter burns the hoecakes up. You're spindlin' 
boy—you’ve got to do a lot of growin’ in the nex!j 
three years.” 

That hurt, and he must have known it, for he had 
seen my face when I turned around. His hand came, 
down upon my shoulder. 

“Look here, boy—” 1 

“Yes, sir.” 

“That was a dandy shot.” He said it in thai 
harsh, strong voice of his, the way that men car 
build a fire in boys’ hearts, never talking down 
“That was a beauty, boy—but you’re not ready foi 
the gun. There’s more than aimin’ straight to beinj 
ready for a gun.” 

“Yes, sir, but when—?” 

“The time will come,” he said. “You’ll learn 
You’ll know.” 

And in that moment someone turned in at tin 
gate. It was a buggy driven very fast, careening ii 
the dust that spewed up after it. At first it was s( 
far away that I could not be sure of who it was, am 
Brother Emory’s admiring whistle startled me. 

“Hattie!” he cried. He held his thumbless ham 
above his eyes, his mouth fixed in a smile that ha( ^ 
no merriment. And then.: “My God! Look at tha| : , 
horse.” 

The horse was rearing in the buggy shafts. Ther 
was a twisting, slashing malice in the pawing of it 
hoofs, striking like knives into the air and down ; 

something in the lane. It must have been th ^ 
cantankerous yelping of the hounds, awaken© 
from their napping in the dust, for all at once ol( IIMoto 
Walter burst out of Brother Emory’s house and w 
could hear his voice, angry and hoarse, shouting a 
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BETTER TRAINS 
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The new EMPIRE BUILDER, completely streamlined train 
running daily each way between Chicago and Seattle-Portland, 
is the Great Northern’s “Greatest Train." This service is headed 
by General Motors Diesel locomotives. 




3 a matter of record that most of America’s finest and fastest 
k ains are powered by General Motors Diesel locomotives. 


11 find a General Motors Diesel up front, for example, on the sump¬ 
's Empire Builder and more than 150 other de luxe high-speed lim- 
and streamliners whose names are famous from coast to coast. 


fact is, four out of five of all Diesel locomotives in passenger 
ce, and nine out of ten hauling the new fast freights, bear the 
ral Motors name plate. 


do General Motors Diesels enjoy such a commanding preference 
ig the nation’s railroads ? 


treason is that General Motors pioneered the Diesel mainline loco- 
o ve in 1934, making possible the modern Diesel-powered train that 

Revolutionized railway travel. Since then General Motors has built 

« 


locomotive units totaling more than 5,000,000 Diesel horsepower, an 
experience unmatched in railroading. 

This tremendous backlog of experience explains General Motors' leader¬ 
ship in design that enables trains to maintain faster “on time” sched¬ 
ules in all weather behind General Motors Diesels, and give the public 
a cleaner, smoother, more restful ride. 

It explains, too, why most of the new luxury trains the railroads are 
now building have General Motors Diesel locomotives on order. For 
both the railroads and the public agree that “better trains follow General 
Motors locomotives!” 

Electro-Motive Division 

GENERAL MOTORS . LA GRANGE, ILL. 

Home of the Diesel locomotive 
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4 Reasons Why Millions Prefer 
KING.. America's Premium Blend 

1. King is produced by the distillers of 
famous Old Forester! 

2 . New, improved formula for extra 
smoothness, friendly flavor! 

^3. King Black Label contains 40% 
Straight Whiskies, 6 years or more 
old —blended with the finest grain 
neutral spirits! 

4 # Fine Kentucky blending, backed by 
one family, one tradition for quality 
for 78 years. 

And Remember KING IS PRODUCED BY THE 
DISTILLERS OF FAMOUS OLD FORESTER 


DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


*K1NG BLACK LABEL. Blended Whisky. The straight whiskies in this product are 6 years or more old 40% 
straight whiskies; 60% gram neutral spirits. 86 Proof 

KING RED LABEL. Blended Whisky. The straight whiskies in this product are 57 months or more old. 
30% straight whiskies; 70% grain neutral spirits. 86 Proof 

OLD FORESTER. 100 Proof. Bottled in Bond. Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whisky. 


them as he ran furiously toward the 
plunging horse. 

“You Fred! You Mike! You Sam! 
Get out of from dere!” 

The buggy’s reins went tight. The 
horse stood in a rigid arc, held there, its 
ears laid back, compact with violence. 
Then Walter grabbed its bridle and 
yanked down. 

“That Hattie!’’ Brother Emory 
groaned. “You better come on, boy— 
yo’ grandma's here.’’ 

He went off with that country gait of 
his, long-legged, moving fast. I followed 
him, watching old Walter lead the jerk¬ 
ing horse along. 

G randmother sat there in the 
driver’s seat, the reins taut in her tiny 
hands, and suddenly it came to me why 
she was here. 

“Your Brother Emory,” she’d said 
that spring when she was sending me to 
him, “wants you to come. It is his right. 
But, son, don’t mold yourself on Brother 
Emory. He’s always lived the way he 
wanted to, alone out there, and some of 
it has got the devil in it. Like the time— 
why, when he killed that lawyer back in 
Hopkinsville. Course it was self-defense, 
but Brother Emory might have argued 
out of it. Trouble is, he’s quick with guns 
and everybody knows it and that’s why 
some men try—well,'men can’t seem to 
help it when they think they’re good with 
guns. But there’s no good in guns. No 
good at all.” 

It all came back to me as we ap¬ 
proached the house. Grandmother had 
already gone inside. Old Walter stood 
there with the horse, holding it warily, 
his eyes bugged out. 

“Sho mean,” he said, and Brother Em¬ 
ory nodded silently, but there was some¬ 
thing in the look that passed between 
them, something frightening, the way two 
men look cautiously on danger. “Miss 
Hattie say she wait in where it cool.” 

“Yes, Walter. Thanks. Step lively, 
boy.” 

I said, “The gun?” 

“The gun?” he asked, as if astonished. 


Then: “You’ll carry that, of com* 
Come on.” 

Grandmother stood beside the read! 
table in the living room. One corner! 
her white shawl was clenched in 
hand. Her small black hat sat primly 
her silver hair. She waited until we Ne¬ 
well within the room. 

“I’ve come,” she said, “to take 
grandson home with me.” 

“Why, mornin’, Hattie. Morniij 
Brother Empry said. Gravely he U 
her in his arms, then stooped and kis' 
her forehead. “Hattie, you’re lool 
mighty sweet.” 

“You’re kind,” she said stiffly. 

“Oh, Hattie! No sense in actin’ up 
cause you got a scare.” 

She shook her head. “No horse 
scare me, Brother Emory. But what | 
heard about you and my grandson, vr«, 
ing with a gun—” 

“Just huntin’ cottontails,” Bro 
Emory explained. 

“I’m sure of that. But we must 
It’s a long drive to Clarkesville.” 

“With that particular horse, it’s lisl 
to be longer than you think. You’ve [ 
no business drivin’ any horse like til 
He’s a killer, Hattie—a born killer. \\| 
when I saw him rear on you, flallin’| 
forefeet at my hounds—” 

“Nonsense! I’ll gentle him. I alv| 
do.” 

Brother Emory laughed, shaking] 
head. “You always try,” he said, 
this time you’ve got more than youj 
gentle. No, I’ll drive you back, 
can follow in the rig.” He smiled | 
armingly. “Course not right 
Walter’s got work to do. Take off| 
hat—take off yo’ hat—breakfast is air 
ready. It's a gracious plenty for us 
He strode toward the porch. “Wa| 
Put up Miss Hattie’s horse.” 

“Just a minute, Brother Emory.” 
voice, as always, had that small claritl 
silver bells, seeming so feminine, but 
a steadiness that meant unswerl 
strength. “We shan't have time to st] 
She turned to me. “Go pack your I 
son. Summer’s over. Soon you'll 
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EEN IN ACTION BY 200:000! 


Secretaries thrilled by demonstrations 
of Super-Speed Smith-Corona 




D UR office personnel was impressed by the speed, easy action 
and general efficiency of your typewriter,” wrote an executive 
a large banking firm. 

We ali noted the superior writing qualities of your machine,” wrote 
Transportation executive. 



comments typify the reaction of executives and secretaries 
ike who saw "Correct Typing Technique,” Norman Saksvig’s 
monstration of the Smith-Corona typewriter and its typing aids. 

nith-Corona wins similar praise every day from typists who find its 
tures step-up output and lessen fatigue! Executives are especially 
sed by the low ... decidedly low, upkeep cost of Smith-Corona. 


TOMATIC MARGIN SET ... A SMITH-CORONA "EXCLUSIVE" 


e photographed a light on Saksvig’s 
■ger, and timed him with a stop-watch, 
otice that one hand only is required 


to position carriage and set both left and 
right margins. Time ... one second! Figure 
that saving in a day’s typing! 




FREE PAMPHLET on "Correct Typing Technique" by Norman Saksvig— 
for secretaries and typists. Contains photographs and explanatory text 
of Mr. Saksvig’s amazing demonstration of typing techniques. Available 
in quantity to Purchasing Agents or Office Managers. Write to Smith- 
Corona, Syracuse 1, New York, or see Branch Office or dealers. 


SMITH-CORONA 

OFFICE TYPEWRITERS 



4c CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 


SYRACUSE 1 NY Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario. Makers also 


of the famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines , Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons 
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Dack to school. I want you with 
the next few weeks." 
oved uncertainly, but Brother 
's hand hooked in the muscles of 
i. "Hattie," he said, sharply, “what 
get, my blood runs in his veins the 
$ yours. Joe’s blood, my brother's 

husband's blood," Grandmother 
‘I am aware of it. Brother Emory, 
/on’t have you teaching him your 
is." 

Idness?" he asked, and laughed. It 
narsh laugh, bitter, short. “I can 
ber when you didn't call it that." 
)se days are long since past," 
nother reminded him. 
e bowed, icily courteous. “No, 
o. Nothing like that is ever past, 
aid have told you that, if Joe had 
Joe understood us both. My 
and your husband, Hattie. But, 
h of us, a little more than that, 
s his gun—" 
heard the creaking of Grand¬ 
’s buggy going toward the barn. 

that old, ramshackle house, the 
r morning's heat come now at last, 
eemed heavy suddenly, thick with 
itiness of long dry-rotted wood, of 
s moldering upon the floor, of 
ooms, mildewed. When Brother 
spoke again, his voice was hushed. 

go help Walter, boy. Your 
ia’s going to talk to me a while." 
n't know. I couldn’t know. I 
jrandmuh?" 

down that gun," she said. “And 


ICKLY, I put the rifle down and 
nt out toward the barn. Some 
fire too much for a boy of twelve 
p^rstand, but I knew this, that this 
n Grandfather’s rifle that I'd used 
tit was promised to me. Grand¬ 
er rifle, yet in Brother Emory’s care, 
trusted to him until the time when 
i Id pass it on to me. It was more 
ifle now. It was a heritage out of 
And something even more than 
e symbol of a fundamental dif- 

. Walter had unhitched Grand- 
i's horse. He held its bridle slackly, 
g back, letting it gulp water from 
High beside the iron pump. But 
en, drinking, its ears were back 
I veined, red-rimmed eyes were 
hg us. Old Walter ran a soothing 
long its neck. 

*ruble?" he asked, as if he were not 
k g to me. “Trouble in de house?" 


E 


“Grandmother wants me to go home," 
I said. 

The horse blew through its nostrils 
suddenly, sending a spray of water from 
the trough, then all at once it reared up on 
its hind legs, pawing frantically. Old 
Walter tugged down hard upon the reins. 
“Whoa, boy! Now steady! Steady! 
Hold on, dere!" His brown hand touched 
the ugly, jerking head, palm open, soft. 
“Now, boy! Now' come on, boy, le’s 
walk." He shook his head, working the 
horse slowly toward the barn and making 
those deep-voiced and coaxing sounds 
that seem like grownups' baby talk. 
“Now, boy! Now, come on, boy! Now, 
walk wY me." And then: “Seem like Miss 
Hattie always pick a mighty fractious 
horse. She sech a peaceful lady, think 
she pick somethin’ dat’s mo’ equable, but 
she don’t. You goin’ home?" 

“I’m not sure yet," I said. 

“Dat's ’cause dey ain't sure yet," he 
grinned. “Kind of a puzzle what to do 
about a boy. Now you take Mister 
Emory and Mister Joe—" 

“My grandfather?" 

He nodded thoughtfully. “Dey raised 
de same. But sho did turn out different. 
Mister Joe, he sottle down, has all dem 
chillun what's yo' uncles and aunts, you 
never hear no ruckuses concerned wid 
him. But Mister Emory—" 

The horse twisted maliciously and 
bared its teeth. I turned and ran. When I 
looked back, Walter had gotten it into a 
stall. He latched the gate. 

“Debbil," he whispered to himself. 
“Debbil, dat's what." Then all at once 
his dark eyes seemed opaque, as if he’d 
shut his mind on something bothering 
him. “You helpin’ or you gawpin’, boy? 
Fotch me some hay." 

We went back to the house soon after 
that, for it was well past breakfast time. 
It was a strange breakfast. Brother Em¬ 
ory was not much for talking while he 
ate but this morning, while my grand¬ 
mother listened silently, he was almost 
gay, the way that older men are some¬ 
times gay, with an underlying gravity. 
I'd catch him watching me, as if all this 
were calculated to amuse me. And it did. 

“Eat it," he said, pushing some bacon 
on my plate. "Eat all of it. I'll make a 
John L. Sullivan out of you yet." 

“But I’m full, Brother Emory." 

“You're full?" he roared, and poked 
his fingers in my stomach. “The way a 
gourd is full! You eat that up. You need 
a little somethin’ stickin’ to your ribs. 
Your grandma's going to take you for 
another walk." 



Grandmother's fork clicked sharply on 
her plate. “1 was to tell him that." 
“Hattie, it just slipped out." 

“And not by accioent. You’re prejudic¬ 
ing him, trying to make it humorous. 
You're not fair, Brother Emory." 

He scowled at her. His deep-set eyes 
w'ere suddenly morose. The dark look of 
the Welsh, the latent fury of a forest peo¬ 
ple came in them. “It’s not a thing 1 care 
to be too fair about. Walter—" And 
violently he thumped his heavy cup upon 
the table. “Walter, more coffee!" 

“I think we'll go now, Brother Emory." 
“All right!" he cried. "Go for your 
w'alk—and if you win, take him away 
with you. But you won't win." 

“You'll have my buggy hitched?" 

“I promised that." 

She got up quietly. “We'll go now.” 

O UTSIDE, the sun had gotten scorch¬ 
ing hot, and as we went down 
Brother Emory’s steps the hounds got up 
and shook themselves, licking their jaws 
with indolent delight at seeing us. Grand¬ 
mother did not seem to notice them. 
They slumped back disappointedly into 
the dust. And we walked on. 

“They take the easy way," Grand¬ 
mother said to me at last. “I mean those 
hounds. If there's excitement, they'll get 
up for that. They thought that you might 
take them hunting—" 

“But they’re foxhounds, Grandmuh. 
They hunt at night." 

“Don’t quibble, son. The sight of you 
means hunting to them. They don’t think 
about the time of day or night at first. So 
they get up for that—and nothing else. 
That’s easy living, son—excitement is. 
It's doing the dull, necessary tilings that’s 
hard for dogs. And hard for men." 

“Yes, ma’am," I said, not really un¬ 
derstanding what she meant. “Where 
are we going, Grandmuh?" 

“Beyond the creek. Up on that rise of 
ground." 

“Just for a walk?" 

“Yes, son," she said. “Just for a w'alk. 
You've been there lots of times before, 
I’m sure. Your Brother Emory must 
have taken you or you've gone by your¬ 
self, exploring. Boys do that. Boys can't 
resist the sight of gravestones, though 
they never comprehend them. Did you 
comprehend them, son?" 

“They’re General Forrest’s men," I 
said, remembering. “Some of them kin 
to me." 

We passed the creek. We climbed the 
slope and stood at last before the little 
cemetery. Then Grandmother spoke. 

“Yes, they were Forrest’s men. Here's 
where they died—and when they died 
they weren’t much older than you are this 
morning, son. They’d marched from 
Mississippi, marched and ridden when 
they had the horses. Night and day, try¬ 
ing to feint Sherman out of Georgia. It 
doesn’t matter now' that they did not suc¬ 
ceed, but it did then. This was only a 
tiny part of it—a raid, a screen for For¬ 
rest’s general movement north. They 
skirmished here, a battle too small even 
for a name. Still, it seemed important to 
these men. Enough to die for, if they had 
to die." She moved ahead upon the softer 
grass, keeping my hand in hers. “Some 
of them didn't die," she said. “Your 
Brother Emory—my Joe—that’s your 
grandfather, son. But Philip died." 

She touched a stone. The lettering 
upon it, scaled by time and rain, w’as 
hard to read. Philip Frederick Haskins, 
“My brother," said Grandmother pres¬ 
ently. “Nineteen that day. You're twelve. 
In seven years you’ll be as old as Philip 
ever got to be. In seven years you’ll look 
like Philip did—oh, not a large man like 
your Brother Emory A small man with 
a straight smile and the kind of eyes 
you've got. Brown eyes. Good, honest 
eyes—kind'eyes. And sweeter to his sis¬ 
ter than most men would be. Or than 
most men could be." She ran her finger 
down the letters o f the stone. “You'd 
think that in the fifty years since then I’d 



Tlie 1946 Westinghous* Waltr Coolers 

have an Automatic Stream 
Height Regulator, assuring you 
constant, even flow regardless 
of variations in local water 
pressure. No more feeble drib¬ 
bles or gushing geysers to 
hamper a convenient and sani¬ 
tary drink of cool water. An¬ 
other feature is the Foot Pedal 
Control. This and the Pressure 
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ment on all Westinghouse 
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Blended whiskey 86 proof. The straight whiskies 
in this product are four years or more old. 30% 
straight whiskies — 70% grain neutral spirits. 
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zi'orgottcn Philip, but you don’t for- 
. *or time and rain don’t scale a face 
tK ycur heart.” 

51 turned away. And in a moment we 
niown the slope. As we walked on, 

; lpt on talking in that voice that was 
5 Iver bells. 

Ae point is, son, that Philip died for 
;nvictions. And if a man must die, 
how it should be. I have no wish 
ue that. But always, there’s a time 
the guns away. My Joe did that, 
the war was over, Joe was through 
uns. But not Emory. He’s kept on 
g ever since. Sometimes with men, 
>imes against the trend of time itself, 
ways ready with his gun, ready if 
. to use his gun. Now, look at me.” 
sun blazed in my eyes. And yet I 
r clearly, standing there, 
ther Emory’s way is easiest, for 
je way excitement lies. Fury and 
l burning love and bitter hate, but 
(aren’t God’s way, son. God’s way 
. His way is peace. That is the way 
\z went when the war was done, and 
it with him. You remember that. 
r e’U go back.” 

^THER EMORY was waiting in 
living room. My bag was at his 
ie had the rifle in that hand of his 
id no thumb to it. He didn’t hold 
|o me. 

summer’s gone,” he said. “It’ll 
{might. Yo’ buggy’s almost ready, 
Walter’s getting it. Sit down—” 
^’re leaving, Brother Emory.” 
t not like this.” He shook his great, 
lead at us. “No, Hattie, not like 
I’m not the devil, after all—surely 
In’t trained the boy in devilment. 
\\y taught the boy the way to use a 
| haven’t given it to him.” 

that,” Grandmother said, “you 
[ have done.” 

ime, in timel Hattie, he’s going to 
Jan.” 

clenched her shawl. “If that means 
>» 

re is a time for that. There was 
t. Oh, I know that we went a dif- 
|way after the war. That was be- 
-well, you were lovely when he 
you. Sixteen that year, red- 
1, slim, the finest hand in Christian 
with a horse. I would have done 
^h for you, if I’d been Joe.” 

Brother Emory. You were born 
it.” 

yes were glistening when he an- 
her. “Joe was my twin in every- 
Jjntil you came along, my twin in 
Iiing except the fact of time. You 
|l him. You gentled him the way 
gentle horses—patience, firmness 
lye. But I know this, you couldn’t 
man that wasn’t first a man, that 
ft always be a man. Temper a 


man to live the way a woman must, but 
first—” 

“That’s pompous talk.” 

Harshly, he said, “Of course. All men 
seem pompous in the women’s world it 
has become. Security and safety, these 
are all that matter any more. You’ll 
preach that to the boy, you’ll make a 
woman out of him—” 

Grandmother took my arm. And in 
that moment Brother Emory handed me 
the rifle. 

“Look at it, boy,” he said. “It was 
Joe’s gun. And someday you come back 
for it. I’m sorry, Hattie—no, let’s go 
outside. The time for talkin’s past. Yo’ 
buggy’s here.” 

I walked behind them out upon the 
porch. The rifle seemed forever lost to 
me, for in a moment now, I knew, I’d 
give it back to Brother Emory. 

“Hattie, goodby. Come back some¬ 
time.” 

“I will,” Grandmother said, and 
touched my arm. “Let’s go now, son. 
Give Brother Emory the gun.” 

A shout came from the drive beyond 
the porch. Grandmother’s horse, rear¬ 
ing, jerked free from Walter’s hand. 
There was a splintering of wooden shafts. 
The horse was loose, and Walter, grab¬ 
bing at it, fell into the dust. Then those 
sharp hoofs rose terribly into the air. 

Grandmother screamed. And in an 
instant Brother Emory was plunging 
down the steps. The hoofs came up 
again. Old Walter rolled and groaned 
and rolled again. I heard a raging cry 
from Brother Emory. Walter tried hard 
to roll again. 

Then all at once he could not roll and 
hoofs were slashing murderously at him. 
I raised the rifle and took aim and 
fired. 

I T WAS Grandmother who helped me 
to get back on my feet. I was confused. 
I hadn’t known that I’d dropped to my 
knees when Brother Emory, with Walter 
in his arms, went in the house. I saw the 
horse, seeming so awkward lying in the 
dust. And then at last Brother Emory 
was coming out. 

“He’ll be all right,” he said. “Cut bad 
and hurt inside, but Walter’s lived 
through worse. Hattie, I’m givin’ you an¬ 
other horse, more fittin’ to your age. 
And you”—he turned to me—“you, boy. 
Your Grandma’ll let you take the rifle 
with you now. Because you’ve learned 
the thing you had to know—not how to 
use a gun, for any fool can learn that 
much. But when! That’s what’s impor¬ 
tant to a man.” 

Grandmother nodded somberly. “Yes, 
son—” 

And I knew then that both of them, ac¬ 
cording to their lights, were right. 

The End 
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The Argus Markjinder* 
tells you WHEN! 


Normally, it’s a tough shot, capturing a photo¬ 
finish in your finished photo. But try it with 
the Argus Markfinder sight! One glance 
through Markfinder and you see your subject 
centered on a cross-mark, “framed” within 
guidelines. Then for a perfectly composed 
picture follow the subject till the action is 
right. . . and click 1 The picture you get is the 
picture you see. No tilting! No cropping! 
Argus Markfinder lines you up no matter 
where you place your eye. Sight through the 
Markfinder today. Ask your Argus dealer 
about the Argus 21. 

ARGUS, INC. • ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 



argus 21 


F3.5 Anostigmot lens; 
cooted, color corrected. Double¬ 
exposure guord. Accurote 
shutter speeds from 1/10 to 
1/200. Handsome leother cose. 
PLUS . . . The Morkfinder I 


Only Argus has the Markfinder 
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DC6 


itA a ^JmiataA! 


QUEEN OF SPEED... 
OFFERING ALL WHO FLY 
THE UTMOST IN 
LUXURIOUS COMFORT 


Never before has an airliner brought passengers 
such spacious accommodations as those now available 
on the high-speed, high-altitude Douglas DC-6. 

As you wing swiftly over continents or oceans, the famed Alti- 
matic Cabin of your DC-6 remains at “living room” comfort. 
You enjoy the beautifully appointed lounge ... the ultra smart 
dressing rooms ... and the thrill of superb meals served aloft. 
In a few short hours you arrive at your destination —fresh and 
rested. That’s why we say, next time travel the fast modern 
way —by air! Dependable Douglas DC-6s, DC-4s, and DC-3$ 
are waiting to serve you on the world’s leading airlines. 


LOOK FOR THE DC-6 ON 

American Airlines 

United Air Lines 

BranifT tnternafionai Airways 

Panagra 

Deita Air Lines 

Nationai Air Lines 

Scandinavian Airlines System 

(DDL - DNL - ABA) 

K. L. M. (Dutch) 

FAMA (Argentine) 

Sabena (Belgian) 

Philippine Air Lines 


DOUCLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


MORE PEOPLE PLY MORE PLRCES BY DOUGIR 
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THAT TOOTHACHE! 

BY MARGOT GRUBB 


FOR BEST RESULTS: 

shave with Barbasol 


■IGH on the list of detested in¬ 
ventions, along with the atom 
bomb, alarm clock and juke 
| the dentist's drill. This was re¬ 
confirmed, if confirmation were 
by one of Dr. George Gallup's 
^able investigations. 

relief from the dentist's drill 
ft last in sight. The U.S. Pub- 
Hth Service has announced that 
fluoride—known to you as a 
ch killer—decreases decay in 
Is teeth by at least 40 per cent, 
[operly applied. A small number 
siastic dentists, furthermore, see 
[■n why adults cannot cut their fu- 
ctancy of cavities by about 25 

some skeptics discount the 
:a, sodium-fluoride applications 
only antidecay measure ever to 
mously endorsed by the cautious 
tions of the American Dental 
ion, the State and Territorial 
Officers Association, and U.S. 
ealth. 

ublic Health Service's findings 
d on tests made on more than 
ildren by Dr. John W. Knutson, 
the Dental Health Section. Dr. 
and Dr. Wallace Armstrong, of 
ersity of Minnesota, treated the 
of the mouths of 289 Minne- 
ren seven to fifteen years old. 
rs later those teeth had 41 per 
er cavities than the right, un- 
eeth. 

1,800 Ohio children were next 
dium-fluoride treatments by Dr. 

and Dr. Donald J. Galagan, 
public health official. Four ap¬ 
is decreased tooth decay by 41 
In Rochester, Minnesota, over 
ildren had half of their teeth 
ith the decay resister. Two years 
y had 20 per cent fewer cavities 
reated teeth than in those not 
Here the teeth were not cleaned 
eatment, which may explain the 
rop in the number of cavities, 
utine now recommended to give 
Its on Junior and his kid sister is 
dentist cleans the teeth, blocks 
with cotton rolls, dries with 
ed air, douses them thoroughly 
jwo-per-cent solution of sodium 
then lets them dry for three min¬ 
is is repeated—with the excep- 
* e cleaning—once a week, for 
ks. A series of four applications 
mended for children at the ages 
seven, ten and thirteen to be 
atch all the teeth as they grow in. 
Ictiveness of the treatment is not 
<ed over a period of three years, 
how long it will insulate the 
)wever, is still unknown, 
i practicing dentists, for better 
urse, vary the recommended rou- 
n refinements and compromises, 
dp the first treatment except in 
:rs already showing marked signs 
ieeth. thers reinforce their sur- 
rplications with prescriptions of 
ifluoride pills, tooth powders and 
cashes. The Public Health Serv- 
eveT, is leery of such frills, de- 
.hat “studies are not sufficiently 
d to warrant conclusions regard- 
worth.” 

M test-tube experiments at Tufts 

8 School, Boston, had demon¬ 
hat the enamel of old teeth ab- 
eciuorine solution as readily as that 
teeth, Dr. Harry Ostrow, dental 
Kfficer of the District of Columbia, 
k unofficial tests on adults. He 
dihat adults who habitually had 
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four or five new cavities on annual visits 
to their dentists decreased these cavities 
to three, two, sometimes one or none 
after sodium-fluoride treatments. 

Instead of the two per cent liquid so¬ 
lution, Dr. Ostrow used on adults a paste 
containing 25 per cent sodium fluoride, 
the balance kaolin and ungasol, with 
gentian violet for coloring matter to fa¬ 
cilitate removal. Other dentists use a 
paste made of one third each of sodium 
fluoride, kaolin and glycerin, plus a col¬ 
oring, for adult teeth. 

An additional boon for grownups is 
the apparent action of sodium fluoride 
on the so-called “denuded” areas of the 
teeth, bare spots where enamel has worn 
off, leaving teeth sensitive to hot or cold. 
Dr. Ostrow tells of a friend whose teeth 
were so sensitive to cold that breathing 
was painful in winter. After one treat¬ 
ment with fluorine paste the sensitiveness 
disappeared and had not recurred one 
year later. 

Home application should not be at¬ 
tempted. For one thing, in sufficient 
quantities, sodium fluoride is a poison. 

Those best qualified to give treatments 
are dental hygienists, who thoroughly 
dry the teeth and then make sure every 
possible crevice and in-between area is 
covered. 

Exactly how sodium fluoride works on 
teeth has not been determined. It may 
combine with the enamel to make teeth 
more resistant to lactic acid (a major 
cause of decay) or perhaps it acts on the 
enzymes that help produce the destruc¬ 
tive acid. Why it desensitizes sensitive 
teeth is still a mystery. 

Fluorine first got widespread notice in 
the United States from the counties in 
the Southwest where teeth grew in mot¬ 
tled with brown spots caused by fluorines 
in the drinking water. Although un¬ 
sightly, these teeth showed astonishingly 
little decay. And children who spent 
their tooth-formation stages where drink¬ 
ing water had minute quantities of fluo¬ 
rines had only one third to one half as 
many cavities as normal, but did not have 
mottled teeth. Dentists reasoned that ar¬ 
tificial addition of minimum amounts of 
fluorines to water might inhibit decay 
without staining teeth. At least nine U.S. 
cities are now trying this (Keep Your 
Teeth In, Collier’s of April 1, 1944). Con¬ 
clusive results of the artificial fluorina- 
tion will not be known until at least 1950. 

Experts caution that sodium fluoride 
will never prevent all decay and that, 
while it is the best preventive measure on 
hand, a better may yet be found. Re¬ 
search is under way also with synthetic 
vitamin K, urea products and the war- 
born wonder drug, penicillin. 

The process of tooth decay is known. 
Sugar and foods with high carbohydrate 
content (bread, pastries, cereals) are 
acted upon in the mouth by enzymes 
which presumably always lurk there, and 
lactic acid results. The acid attacks the 
enamel of the teeth. If unchecked there, 
germs invade the dentine under the 
enamel and next the pulp of the tooth, 
commonly called the nerve. If not 
stopped there, an abscess results, with 
possible infection through the blood 
stream. 

Good teeth are, if present-day science 
knows what it is talking about, largely a 
matter of inheritance and luck. If chance 
has not caused you to be born and raised 
in a fluorine-water locality, your best bet 
would seem to be to have sodium fluoride 
applied on your teeth and, especially, on 
your children’s. Is it worth it? Well, had 
a toothache lately? ★★★ 



Take minutes off your shaving time 
and years off your appearance! 


Shorter shaves—that last longer! 
Closer shaves that don’t leave your 
face sensitive, rough, tight or dry. 
Barbasol’s unique brushless formula 
quickly softens the stiffest beard. 


Barbasol is not a soap—won’t wash out 
the natural skin-oils which protect 
against constant scraping of blades. 
So your skin stays flexibly firm and 
comfortable. You stay smooth longer! 





























Meet two fellows who are up on style... 

Senior unerringly chooses the finest slacks a tailor can stitch, in crisp, 
smooth gabardine. Junior likes the latest in comfortable twill (and he’s pleased 
as punch with his slick Talon fastener). Both are up on style—and dead right on 
quality. For the same Talon slide fastener that’s used in these expensive gabardine slacks is also 

tough enough to take the washing and wear of boys’ clothes... inexpensive enough to be a standby in 
slacks at every price! Whatever you buy—whatever you pay—get the extra value of the Talon slide fastener. 
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WE GUARANTEE A FREE EUROPE? 
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we will not be dictating. We shall 
ly be helping the peoples of West- 
Europe to accomplish what they 
y recognize to be indispensable to 
own good. 

lere is one further contribution that 
lay have to make. We may have to 
some political guarantees to cover 
period during which Western Europe 
is transition from the weakness of 
^sity to the strength of unity, 
viet leaders are violently opposed to 
tern European unity. They realize 
if that happens, it will end, once and 
all, the Soviet design of moving 
jjgh Western Europe to the Atlantic. 
ie nations of Western Europe know 
every move they take toward unity 
involve the great displeasure of So- 
leaders and they feel that that dis- 
;ure may evidence itself in hostile 

viet doctrine sanctions the use of 
means to accomplish Soviet ends and 
have in the Russian army a means 
h Western Europe in its present state 
(ot resist and they have in the Com* 
ilist parties a means of penetration 
h it is difficult to resist so long as 
is economic sickness. 

«e European states would feel safer 
j oceeding if they knew that, in doing 
hey had over-all backing from the 
fed States and not merely financial 
economic backing. 

\ Hostile Powers Opportunity 

(Western Europe should succumb to 
r tism, as Eastern Europe already 
then a great power which treats us 
nemy would, through Greenland, 
North America. It would, through 
ice, Italy and Spain, come into con- 
of long-established cultural ties with 
America and then it would be diffi- 
o prevent the kind of encroachment 
South America which, President 
roe said over a century ago, would 
dangerous to our peace and safety.” 
ie United States would, under those 
mstances. be virtually encircled and 
«ted in the world ahd a process of 

I strangulation would be well under 
Probably we would then try to fight 
vay out. But surely it is not in our 
nterest to be halfhearted and ineffec- 
antil we actually feel the noose tight- 
l around our neck. 

', I say, the United States should be 
. ired to give to the uniting countries 


of Western Europe assurance that, while 
unity is being forged, they will have our 
complete backing. That backing should 
be against military aggression and against 
the overthrow of their free political insti¬ 
tutions by Communists who are within 
but who function as foreign affiliates of 
the Soviet Communist party and take its 
orders. 

All of that is permissible under the 
United Nations Charter, which author¬ 
izes collective self-defense and joint ac¬ 
tion to promote observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. 

1 feel, however, that any military 
guarantee that we now give should be 
provisional and transitional, and not 
permanent. Perhaps that judgment 
would need to be revised in the light of 
future events, but my present thought is 
that Western Europe, with its African 
territories, has the possibility of becom¬ 
ing a free and democratic area equally 
as powerful as the United States herself. 

The immediately pressing problem is 
to bring about a realization of that pos¬ 
sibility. That might not happen if the 
different nations of Western Europe felt 
that they could rely continuously upon 
us. American aid and support, whether 
economic or military, is, today, a crutch. 
Crutches are good so long as they help 
convalescent people to get the strength to 
stand alone. Crutches are not good when 
people who can recover get to leaning on 
them permanently. 

The United States cannot, and should 
not, go on indefinitely bolstering up peo¬ 
ples who have the possibility of standing 
independently on their own feet. I am 
confident that they can stand alone. If 
so, we will have helped to create a great 
sister federation, a new regional group¬ 
ing such as the United Nations Charter 
permits and encourages. That transfor¬ 
mation in Europe would bring to an end 
the present considerable risk of war. It 
would fill with health the present vacuum 
into which Soviet power is penetrating. 

The coming into being of a federation 
of Western Europe should not, of course, 
mark the end of our efforts to replace in¬ 
ternational anarchy with international 
order. It might, however, mean that from 
then on, our efforts could be on a more 
universal basis through the United Na¬ 
tions. There would be real chance of 
developing world order on a universal 
basis. We should never lose sight of that 
ultimate goal. 

The End 
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EYES: Alert, thoughtful, 
they look facts in the face! 

NOSE: Long, clean cut, 
indicates resourcefulness, 
keen judgment. 

LIPS: Controlled, humor¬ 
ously upturned at corners. 
This man doesn't waste 
words. He savors Cream of 
Kentucky's “Double - Rich” 
Kentucky taste and says, 
“That's for me!” 


A Schenley 

Mark of Merit Whiskey 
I 



Blended Whiskey. 86 Proof. 70% 
Grain Neutral Spirits. Copr. 1948, 
Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. 
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Be smart as an On l 




on Fathers Day 


Civ.- him n CHENEY TIE 


DAPPER AS A PENGUIN 
Why wouldn’t Dad he dapper? 
Chentone Twills are long, beau¬ 
tifully proportioned, knot per¬ 
fectly. Pick his fa\orite colors 
from a dozen handsome pastel or 
deep tones. $1.50 


■ 


You‘II he wise 
as this old bird. 

If you remember 
just one word. 

Say "Cheney" al your 
favorite stor(— 

Means ties that Dad 
will praise you for! 


HAPPY AS A LARK 
Bold patterns on fine Jacquard 
twill . . . make Cheney’s Chena• 
lure the favorite of men who 
want something dilTerent without 
being w ild. Long, full-cut for per¬ 
fect knotting. $2 ()() 


PROUD AS A PEACOCK 
Every man likes a few really out- 
of*the*ordinary ties. That de¬ 
scribes Tropical Plumage per¬ 
fectly. Cheney’s famous bird de¬ 
signs in new patterns. *1.50 


For the name of your nearest dealer, write Dept. C« 

Cheney Brothers, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


CHENEy 

CKAVAT.S 
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I were a kid again, playing that game. Fair 
winds, sunny seas and a spanking heavy 
payday! Bill Adams, Dutch Flat, Cal. 

ASK JOHN L. LEWIS! 

Treasured Collier’s: First, to make my¬ 
self solid, I love your magazine. 1 read 
the “Mailbox” with much interest. Ancnt 
letter in it for May 1st: There just “ain’t 
no such word” as “disassociate” in my 
dictionary. That word is in the same classi¬ 
fication as “irregardlcss” (or “uncarclcss” 
as 1 heard one person say!) . * . it is, I be¬ 
lieve, “associate” and contrary, “dissoci¬ 
ate.” Would it follow that the proper word 
is “disfiliatc”? ... 1 can't find “disaffiliate” 
either! Mrs. Gertrude Heaton, 

Altadena, Cal. 

We hate to disbobulale Reader Heaton but 
both disassociate and dissociate are correct. 

FLYING SCHOLAR 

Dear Editor: In his What’s Wrong With 
Veterans’ Schools? (May 1st), Mr. Maisel 
picked out the flying schools in particular. 
I am studying flying and have found no 
such discrepancies as he brought out. 

His big item was the expense to the “poor 
taxpayer.” Who does he think we veterans 
are? We repay in taxes almost what we 
have spent on us in a year; last year I paid 
more in taxes than l had spent on me by 
the “poor taxpayers.” 

I don’t say that the methods of the G.I. 
Bill couldn’t stand revision but please 
don’t make all of us sound like leeches; 
we did win the war, you know. 

H. E. ZtEGLER, Roslyn, Pa. 

. . . Albert Q. Maisel’s parallels are poorly 
drawn. Six apples and six oranges under 
no circumstances can ever make one dozen 
oranges, so lack of funds for hospitals 
should be blamed on lack of planning 
rather than the educational program. 

John E. Reilly, Jr., Milwaukee, Wis. 

. . . Those of us who were fortunate 
enough to complete our education (formal) 
before going into the Army feel that we 
have as much right to study voice, ball¬ 
room dancing, or chicken sexing as anyone 
attending college or a university for a de¬ 
gree in law or medicine. May we remind 
you that our foxholes were just as muddy, 
our C- and K-rations just as tasteless, and 
our combat just as bloody as those in col¬ 
leges and universities? 

Lt. James K. Cartee, Washington, D. C. 

RIGHTEOUSLY INDIGNANT 

Dear Editor: We who are attached cul¬ 
turally to Kansas State College and much 
more deeply to Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower 
by human ties indignantly deny that he is 
resigning the presidency of our college for 
reasons of health. He is as robust as his 
brother Ike and, thank God. not leaving 
us. I am writing this in denial of the re¬ 
cent paragraph by your Washington col¬ 
umnist. Robert S. Allen (Washington Party 
Line, Apr. 17th) who, incidentally, is a 
good man too. Walpole T. Claskey, 
Manhattan, Kans. 

Colonel Allen's sources for his informa¬ 
tion were one United States senator, one 
top-flight newspaper correspondent and 
one former governor who is still a big shot 
in Republican politics. 

LICENSE USt 

Dear StRS: The editorial of May 1st, 
Press Pipe Lines Should Be Protected, asks: 
Should publications and writers be im¬ 
mune from compulsion to disclose sources 
of confidential information? 

The answer is yes, but only if the pub¬ 
lications and professional writers were li¬ 
censed under rules and regulations just as 
doctors and lawyers and other professional 
men are licensed. 


A professional writer is merely one i 
has acquired the art of phrasing words! 
sentences and is able to put them on jil 
in such a manner that they will ha I 
commercial value to a printer or publi] 
He is not always endowed with a sup] 
intellect nor is he of a superior race 
god, but usually thinks he is when hi 
ccivcs pay for his work. He shoulj 
licensed after qualifying and he sh| 
also live up to professional standarcl 
conduct and ethics. It could also appl 
professional teachers. 

L. S. Jacoby, New York, H 


E-NUN-SEE-AY-SI-YONt 


Editor Collier’s: You ran some fine j 
cles on the radio in Men, Money & M 
(Apr. 17-May 8th), now can you do sj 
thing to get these people who talk like 
had mush in their mouths off the nj 
They say pro -grnm for program-] 
anist for piano-ist—o/i-velope for! 
velope, and can scarcely pronounce! 
word correctly, except AID TO EUR| 
and that while drooling. 

James Dlngle, Jr., Burbank,! 


B'R BRADFORD 


Dear Sirs: We are cotton farmers in n| 
east Texas, and Roark Bradford’s s 
about Little Bee Bend are so typical, 
myself gradually thinking of the foll| 
our own, or near-by, farms. We all 
a “Widow Duck,” “Uncle Henry”] 
“B’r Charlie.” 

These colored folk are the haj| 
people on earth. They have a hous* 
garden, a few hogs; a church nec 
where they can shout and sing hal 
night; a school on the adjoining farm 
they seldom attend; money on Satun 
and they know that in an emergenc 
farm owner pays their doctor or ho 
bills. 

We sit on the porch after supper anc , 
about weather, the price of cotton 
etc., and about 100 yards away the eel 
family sits on their porch talking to jj 
bors, gossiping, laughing and singing 
wonder they don’t have gray hair or 
kies before they’re at least 90. 

Mrs. G. E. Strickland, Texarkana, 


THE UNDEWEY 


Collier’s Readers: A lot of peopj 
fed up to the gills with words, 'j 
words, such as the detailed account ol \ 
ernor Dewey's smoking habits (Go 4 
Dewey, May 1st). 

When are we going to learn that thj 
eming of a nation is serious busine., 
not a moving picture? If the man wli 
untangle the web of his and other al 
ties that have been built up in this U. 
bald-headed and cross-eyed—well, 
of it? He is the man we need. 

James Tulloua, Ysleta, 


Sirs: Your article The Vanishin 
(May 1st) contains much food for tl 
that are facts, but why the fiction' 
clover and especially the mammoth * 
has too deep a honey (nectar) reposi 
accommodate the honeybee and a; 
suit very little pollinization is accomj 
thereby. Also an otherwise fascinati 
ture has been printed upside dovvi 
disturbing to a beekeeper. The que 
should hang open end downward. 

Dr. H. W. Satterlee, Lewiston," 
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The picture was opisdn UMop and 4 
print it right side up; Authors Wil /J' 
Wheeler listed red 
clover as one of 
the many clovers, 
were aware it was 


not an important 
bee source, but did 
not have space to 
go into detail. 
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iwas crazy with fright. Anyway, he 
'red the dogs were locked up—” 
When, in fact, they were right on 
i of him! If Kelly hadn’t arrived, 1 
lid have done nothing. Rouse some- 
•y up. Get hot water, bandages, io- 
:. Rush.” 

s Sam ran to obey, Raymond Hark- 
! stepped in through the open win- 
He wore a blue raincoat, a striped 
Her and a brown hat. He was peeling 
a pair of light pigskin gloves. He 
:ed like an accountant who had called 
dvise winding up the corporation, 
it’s not clear to me, Sir Denis, just 
t happened out there tonight—I 
n what happened to Frobisher.” 
foil can see what happened to him!” 
| Smith, dryly. 

\ es—but how? Sokolov was wait- 
to meet him, but he never got 


Somebody else met him first!” 
Sokolov’s thugs made the mistake of 
ling fire on our party.” Harkness. 
1 his gloves in his pockets. “Other- 
, I’m not sure we should have had 
hing on Sokolov—” 

,he wounded man groaned, momen- 
v opened his eyes, clenched his in¬ 
ti hands. He had heard the sound 
omeone beating on a door, heard 
a’s moaning cry: 

_etmeout! Mike!” 

Ckrn’t . . .” Frobisher whispered, “let 


see me. 

ayland Smith turned, exchanged a 
ce with Harkness, and went racing 
'airs. 

drs. Frobisher!” he called. “Mrs. 
isher! Where are you?” 
m here!” she said pitifully. 

Tiith found the locked door. The 
was in the lock! He turned it, and 
w the door open, 

ella Frobisher, on the verge of nerv- 
collapse, stood just inside. 

W is. Yobisher! What does this 
|n?” 

liss Navarre locked me in! Oh, for 
Even’s sake, tell me. What has hap- 
d?” 

^jliang onto yourself, Mrs. Frobisher, 
bad, but it might be worse. Please 
where you are for a few minutes 
^er. Will you promise? It's for the 
^ of everybody.” 

^h, must I? If you say so—” 
ust for another five minutes, Mrs. 
wisher.” 

nith ran out again, and down to the 
iry. His face was drawn, haggard, 
battle to save Frobisher from the 

eri 


dogs, with the added distraction of a 
fracas between F.B.I. men and Sokolov’s 
bodyguard at the lower gate, he had lost 
sight of Craig Camille he hadn’t seen: 
he had never suspected that she would 
leave Mrs. Frobisher’s room. 

“Harkness,” he said. “Send out a gen¬ 
eral alert. Dr. Fu Manchu not only has 
the plans. He has Camille Navarre and 
the inventor, too. , . .” 

T HE police car raced toward New 
York, casting a sword of light far 
ahead. Against its white glare, the driver 
and a man beside him were silhouettes. 
The glass partition separated them from 
Nayland Smith and the others in the rear. 
It was a special eontrol ear, normally 
sacred to the deputy commissioner. 

“We know, now',” said Harkness, 
“where the attaek came from.” 

“We know many things when it’s too 
late,” Nayland Smith answered. “I knew 
when I got back tonight that Michael 
Frobisher was an agent of the Soviet, 
knew' the Kremlin had backed those ex¬ 
periments. I knew Sokolov was waiting 
for him . , 

His crisp voice trailed off into silence. 
Cycle patrolmen passed and repassed, 
examining occupants of all vehicles. 

“That broken-down truck wasn’t re¬ 
ported earlier,” Harkness went on, “be¬ 
cause it stood so far away from any gate 
to Falling Waters. What’s more, it hadn't 
been there long.” 

“But the path through the woods has 
been there since Indian times,” Smith 
said. “And the truck was drawn up right 
at the point w'here it reaches a highway. 
How did your team come to overlook 
such an approach?” 

“I don’t know,” Harkness admitted. 
“It seems Frobisher didn’t think it likely 
to be used, either. It doesn't figure in the 
alarm plan.” 

“But it figured in Fu Manehu’s plan! 
We don’t know'—and we're never likely 
to know'—the strength of the party oper¬ 
ating from that truck. But those who ac¬ 
tually approached the house stuck closely 
to neutral zones! His visit today—a piece 
of dazzling audacity—wasn't wasted.” 

Traffic was sparse at that hour. Points 
far ahead had been notified. Even now, 
hope was not lost that the truck might 
be intercepted. Both men were thinking 
about this. Nayland Smith first put doubt 
into words. 

“They probably pulled into a side 
road, Harkness,” he said suddenly. “An¬ 
other car waiting. Huan Tsung is the 
doctor's chief of staff—or used to be. 
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formerly. He's a first-class tactician. One 
of the finest soldiers of the old regime.” 

“I wish we could pin something on 
him.” 

“I doubt if you ever will. He has cour¬ 
age and cunning second only to those of 
his chief—Hullo! what’s this?” 

The radio operator had buzzed to 
come through. 

“Yes?” said Harkness. 

“Headquarters, sir. I think it may be 
important.” 

“What is it?” Nayland Smith asked. 

“It comes from a point on the East 
River. A young officer from a ship tied 
up there seems to have been saying good 
night to a girl by some deserted building. 
They heard tapping from inside a metal 
pipe on the wall, right where they stood. 
He spotted it as Morse—” 

“Yes, yes—the message?” 

“The message—it’s just reached head¬ 
quarters—says: 7. J. Regan here. Call 
police . . / A party setting out now—” 

“Regan? Recall them!” snapped 
Smith. “Quickly!” 

, Startled, the man gave the order, and 
then looked back. “Well, sir?” 

“The place is to be covered, but by 
men who know their job. Anyone who 
comes out to be kept in view. Anyone 
going in to be allowed to do so. No sus¬ 
picion must be aroused.” 

The second order was given. 

“Anything more?” 

“No.” Nayland Smith was staring 
right ahead along the beam of light. “I 
am trying to imagine, Harkness, how 
many times the poor devil may have 
tapped out that message. . . 

C AMILLE’S impressions of the sortie 
from the house were brief but ter¬ 
rifying. 

That tragedy had swept down on Fall¬ 
ing Waters she had known even before 
she ran from her room to prevent Stella 
Frobisher from going downstairs. The 
arrival of Nayland Smith had struck a 
note of urgency absent before. Up to 
this moment, she had counted her con¬ 
fession to Morris the supreme ordeal 
which she must brave that night. But 
when she returned upstairs, apprehen¬ 
sion grew. Something was going to hap¬ 
pen. Just what, she didn't know. 

Then she heard someone running 
across the rose garden under her window. 
She went and looked out. She saw noth¬ 
ing. But it was a dark night. She won¬ 
dered if it would be wise to report the 
occurrence. But, before decision was 
reached, that awful cry had come—shots 
—the baying of dogs. 

Stella Frobisher, evidently wide awake, 
had come out of her room. Camille had 
heard her hurrying along the corridor, 
had run out after her . . . 

It had been difficult, inducing Stella to 
return. Camille had succeeded, at last. 

But to remain locked in while Morris 
was exposed to some mysterious but 
very real peril was a trial to which Ca¬ 
mille was unable to submit. 

She felt mean for locking Stella into 
her own apartment, but common sense 
told her that Mrs. Frobisher could be 
only a nuisance in an emergency. 

Then had come that stumbling rush 
in cold, clammy darkness. While still a 
long way off, she had seen that horrify¬ 
ing mix-up of dogs and men. Morris was 
there. 

Almost unconsciously, she had cried 
his name: “Morris! Morris!” 

Morris heard her voice above the tu¬ 
mult. A second disturbance had broken 
out not far away: shots, shouting. 

He turned. Camille saw someone else, 
probably the kennelman, joining in the 
melee. Perhaps she was outlined against 
lights from the house; but Morris saw 
her, began to run toward her. He seemed 
to be shouting. His behavior was wild. 

Something—it felt like a damp, evil¬ 
smelling towel—was dropped suddenly 
over her head ... 

And now? 


Now she lay on a heap of coarse can¬ 
vas piled up in a corner of what seemed 
to be a large, drafty warehouse. It was 
difficult to assess its extent; the only light 
came from a storm lamp on the roughly 
paved floor close to where she lay. An¬ 
other piece of this sacking had been 
draped over one side of the lantern, so 
that no light at all reached a great part 
of the place. There was a smell of damp¬ 
ness and decay in the air. It was very still, 
except that at the moment when she be¬ 
came conscious of her surroundings, Ca¬ 
mille thought she had heard the deep, 
warning note of a steamer’s whistle. 

The impression was correct. The S.S. 
Campus Rex had just pulled out from a 
neighboring berth, bound for the River 
Plate. Her third officer was wishing he 
knew the result of his message to the 
police and wishing he could have had 
one more date with his girl friend. . . . 

A SCUFFLING sound brought Ca¬ 
mille to her feet at a bound. There 
were rats around her in the darkness. 

Swaying slightly, she became aware of 
a nausea not’due merely to fright. There 
was an unpleasant taste on her palate. A 
sickly sweet odor lingered, too, in hep 
disordered hair. Of course she might 
have expected it. The towel, or whatever 
had been thrown over her head, must 
have been saturated with an anesthetic. 

She stood quite still for a moment, try¬ 
ing to conquer her weakness. The scuf¬ 
fling sound had ceased. In fact, she could 
detect no sound whatever, so that it 
might have been some extra sense which 
prompted her to turn swiftly. 

Half in the light from the storm lamp 
and half in shadow, a tall man stood 
watching her. 

Camille stifled a cry and w T as silent. 
The man who stood there wore a long, 
loose coat with a deep, astrakhan collar. 
A round cap of the same close black fur, 
was on his head. His arms were folded, 
but the fingers of his left hand remained 
visible. They were yellow, slender fingers, 
prolonged by pointed fingernails meticu¬ 
lously manicured. His features, lean, 
ascetic and unmistakably Chinese, were 
wholly dominated by his eyes. In the 
lantern light they gleamed like green 
jade. 

“Your sense of hearing is acute,” he 
said, his harsh voice subdued. “I thought 
I moved quite noiselessly.” 

And, as he spoke, Camille knew that 
this was the man who had haunted her 
dreams. 

“Who are you?” She spoke huskily. 
“What am I doing here?” 

“You asked me a similar question not 
long ago. But you have forgotten.” 

“I have never seen you in my life be¬ 
fore—as you are now. But I know you! 
You are Dr. Fu Manchu!” 

“Your data are inaccurate. But your 
inference is correct. What are you doing 
here?—you say. You are suffering the in¬ 
convenience of one who interferes with 
my plans. I regret the crude measures 
used by Koenig to prevent this interfer¬ 
ence. But his promptness saved the situ¬ 
ation.” 

“Where is Dr. Craig?” Camille de¬ 
manded, breathlessly. “What have you 
done to him?” 

He watched her through narrowed 
eyes and unfolded his clasped arms be¬ 
fore he replied. 

“I am glad your first, your only con¬ 
cern, is for Dr. Craig.” 

“Why?” 

“Presently, you shall know.” 

And something in that phrase brought 
sudden revelation to Camille. 

“You are the man who called himself 
Professor Hoffmeycr!” 

“I congratulate you. I had imagined 
my German accent to be above reproach. 
I begin to wonder if you cannot be of 
use to me.” 

“Where is Dr. Craig?” Camille re¬ 
peated, mechanically, desperately. “Why 
have I been brought here?” 
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“Because there was no other place to 
which they could bring you. It surprises 
me, I confess, that a woman of such keen 
perceptions failed to learn the fact that 
Michael Frobisher is a Communist/ 1 

“Mr. Frobisher? Oh, no!” 

“Michael Frobisher is an active agent 
of the Soviet Union. Before his marriage, 
he spent many years in Moscow. Dr. 
Craig’s invention was financed by the 
Kremlin. Had Frobisher secured it for 
them, the military power of Russia 
would have been absolute.” 

“Then he was very clever.” 

“Communism is clever. It is indeed 
clever to force the world's workers to 
toil and sweat in order that their masters 
may live in Oriental luxury.” 

‘ Why do you talk to me, torture me, 
but never answer my question?” 

“Because, even now, at this eleventh 
hour, I hope to convert you. You heard 
me, as Professor Hoffmeyer, outline a de¬ 
sign for world harmony. To the perfect¬ 
ing of this design I have given the labor 
of a long life.” 

A soft, weird cry came from some¬ 
where near. To Camille it was a death 
threat. Had Nayland Smith heard it, he 
would have recognized the peculiar call 
of a dacoit, one of that fraternity of Bur¬ 
mese brigands over whom Dr. Fu Man- 
chu exercised a strange control. 

“What was that?” Camille breathed. 

“A warning. Do not allow it to dis¬ 
turb you. My plans are complete. But 
my time is limited. You are anxious con¬ 
cerning Dr. Craig. I too am anxious. I 
hope you can induce him to accept the 
truth. You may succeed where I have 
failed.”* 

He turned and walked away. Camille 
heard the creak of an opening door. 

T HE warning that Camille had con¬ 
strued as a message of evil omen had 
been prompted by something occurring 
on the near-by river front. 

To any place the wide world over 
where men go down to the sea in ships, 
night brings no repose. So that, even at 
this hour, the water front was active. 
Winches squealed, and anchor chains 


rattled. Lights moved hither and thither, 
even up in spider-web riggings. Hoarse 
orders were shouted. Tug boats churned 
the muddy river. And the outgoing tide 
sang its eternal song of the ocean, from 
which it had come—and to which it 
returned. 

But no one had time to pay attention 
to a drunken sailor who came reeling 
along past deserted dock buildings, 
blacked-out warehouses, stumbling often, 
rebuking himself in an alcoholic mono¬ 
tone. 

He steadied up every once in a while 
against a friendly doorway, a lamp stand¬ 
ard or a stout pipe. 

One such pipe seemed to give him 
particular satisfaction. Perhaps because 
it ran down the wall of a building marked 
for demolition upon the doors of which 
might still be read the words: “Shcn Yan 
Tea Company.” 

This pipe the sailor positively em¬ 
braced, and, embracing it, sank ungrace¬ 
fully to the sidewalk and apparently fell 
asleep. 

A few minutes later he had established 
contact with Regan. He, too, was a 
Morse expert. 

“Yes. John Regan here,” came the 
message from inside. “Huston Electric. 
Who are you?” 

“Prandt. Police officer. Where are 
you?” 

“Old strong room. Basement. Don’t 
know what building.” 

“Shout. I may hear you.” 

“Dumb.” 

This message shook Brandt. 

“How come?” 

“Injection. Attacked in lab Friday 
night. Get me out.” 

“Starving?” 

“No. But food and water finished.” 

“Is there any movement overhead right 
now?” 

“Yes. Someone up there.” 

“Hang on. Help coming.” 

The drunken sailor woke up, suddenly. 
He began to strike matches and to try 
to light a cigarette. He remained seated 
beside the pipe. These matches attracted 
the attention of a patrolman who had 
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waiting for this signal and who now' 
red from somewhere and ap- 
hed, swinging his club, 
r the matches had also attracted the 
ion of another highly skilled ob- 
So that, as the police officer 
d the drunk to his feet and led him 
le call of a dacoit was heard in the 
/ warehouse. 

MANCHU said, “This was for- 
jrly the office of a firm of importers 
In as the Shen Yan Tea Company. 
}d friend of mine had an interest in 
business.” 

frris Craig swallowed—with diffi- 
He had by no means recovered 
|the strangling grip of those unseen 
He would have liked to massage 
used throat. But his wrists were se- 
by metal clamps to the arms of his 
a remarkable piece of furniture, 
itly of great age; it had a curious, 
) canopy which at some time might 
een gilded. He was helpless, mad 
|anxiety about Camille, but un¬ 
fed. 

range coincidence,” he replied 
|y. “No doubt this attractive and 
jrtable chair has quite a history, 

[long one, Dr. Craig. I came across 
eville. It dates from the days of the 
Inquisition, when it was known 
| Chair of Conversion. I regret that 
those treasured possessions for- 
in the Woolton Building this one 
?e left behind.” 

ems a great pity. Cozy little piece.” 

[ Manchu stood watching him, his 
(narrow eyes nearly closed, his ex- 
)*n indecipherable. The tall, fur- 
figure radiated power. Craig’s 
lalance in the presence of this for- 
] le and wholly unpredictable man 
ided an immense nervous effort, 
[may be no more than a national 
Jr. Craig, but your imperturbable 
reminds me of Sir Denis.” 
u flatter me.” 

vill interest you to learn that your 
he, some hours ago, was largely an 

Int ” 

-arly not my lucky day.” 

|oubt if the opportunity would have 
but for the unforeseen appearance 
■ s Navarre. In running to join her, 
*n, almost literally, into the arms 
of my servants who were con- 
only in retiring, undetected.” 
ctically left the poor fellows no 

E?” 

lerefore they brought you along 
hem.” 

liendly thought.” 


Dr. Fu Manchu turned slowly and 
crossed the office. Like the adjoining 
warehouse, it was lighted only by a partly 
draped lantern which stood on a box 
beside the Spanish chair. The floor, in 
which were many yawning gaps, was lit¬ 
tered with rubbish. A boarded-up win¬ 
dow' probably overlooked a passage, for 
there was no sound to suggest that a 
thoroughfare lay beyond. 

Directly facing Craig, a long, high 
desk was built against the cracked and 
blackened wall. In this wall were two 
other windows, level with the top of 
the desk, and closed by sliding shutters. 
On the desk w'as a metal-bound teak 
chest. 

Very deliberately. Dr. Fu Manchu 
lifted this chest, came back and set it on 
the box beside the lantern. His near¬ 
ness produced a tingling nervous tension, 
as if a cobra had reared its threatening 
hood. 

“Among those curious possessions to 
which I referred,” he said, “is the mum¬ 
mied head of Queen Taia, known to the 
Egyptians as 4 the witch queen.’ Her skull 
possesses uncommon characteristics. And 
certain experiments I am carrying out 
with it would interest you.” 

“Not a doubt of it. My mother gave 
me a mummy’s head to play with when I 
was only four.” 

“The crystal sets we use in our system 
of private communication also accom¬ 
pany me to headquarters. This”—he 
opened the chest—“which I borrowed 
from there, must never leave my personal 
possession until I return it.” 

Morris Craig’s hands—for only his 
wrists were held—slowly clenched. What 
he expected to happen, what he expected 
to see, he could not have put into words. 

What he did see w r as an exquisitely 
fashioned model of just such a device as 
that which had been destroyed in the 
Huston Building! 

The top, front and sides of the chest 
were hinged, so that the miniature plant, 
mounted on its polished teak base, lay 
fully open to inspection. Wonder re¬ 
duced Morris Craig to an awed silence. 
Apart from the fact that there were cer¬ 
tain differences—differences which had 
instantly inflamed his scientific curiosity 
—to have constructed this model must 
have called for the labor of months, per¬ 
haps of years. 

“I don’t understand.” His voice 
sounded unfamiliar to him. “I don’t 
understand at all!” 

“Only because,” Fu Manchu said in 
cold, incisive tones, “you remain ob¬ 
sessed with the idea that you invented 
this method of harnessing primeval en- 
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ergy. The model before you was made 
by a Buddhist monk, in Burma. I had 
been to inspect it at the time that I first 
encountered Sir Denis Nayland Smith. 
Detailed formulae for its employment 
are in my possession. You, too, after a 
lapse of years, have solved this problem. 
My congratulations. Such men were 
meant to reshape the world—not to de¬ 
stroy it.” 

Dr. Fu Manchu began to close the 
chest. 

“I don’t understand,” Craig repeated. 
“If the principle was known to you, as 
well as the method of applying it—and I 
can’t dispute that it was—” 

“Why did I permit you to complete 
your experiments? The explanation is 
simple. I wanted to know if you could 
complete them. On my arrival, the main 
plant had already been set up in the 
Huston laboratory. I was anxious to 
learn if the final problem Would baffle 
you. It did not. Such a man is a man 
to watch.” 

Dr. Fu Manchu locked the teak chest. 

“Then it was you who destroyed my 
work?” 

“I had no choice. Dr. Craig. Your 
work was destined for the use of the 
Kremlin. I have also your original plans, 
and every formula. The only blueprints 
left in existence I secured tonight. Only 
one danger remains.” 

What’s that?” 

“Yourself.” 

And the word was spoken in a voice 
which made it a sentence of death. 

Dr. Fu Manchu carried the chest 
across the littered room and placed it 
inside of what looked like a deep cup¬ 
board. He turned again to Craig. 

“You will have noted that I am dressed 
for travel, Dr. Craig. My time is lim¬ 
ited. Otherwise, I should employ less 
medieval methods to incline your mind 
to reason. You seem to have failed to 
recognize me as Professor Hoffmeyer, 
but a committee such as I spoke of when 
we met already exists. It is called the 
Council of Seven. In our service we 
have some of the best brains of every 
continent. We have wealth. We are nof 
criminals. We are idealists—” 

A second of those wailing cries, the 
first of which had terrified Camille, 
checked his words. Craig started. 

“I may delay no longer. You have it 
in your power, while you live, to destroy 
all our plans. Therefore, Dr. Craig, either 
you must consent to place your un¬ 
doubted genius at my disposal—or you 
must die.” 

“The choice is made.” 

“Not yet, I hope.” 

Dr. Fu Manchu opened one of the 
sliding shutters over the long desk. It 
disclosed an iron grilfe through which 
crept a glimmer of light. 

“Miss Navarre!” There was no slight¬ 
est change of tone, of inflection, in his 
strange voice. “You were anxious about 
Dr. Craig. Here he is—perfectly well, 
as you may judge for yourself.” 

Camille’s pale face, her eyes wide with 
terror, her hair disordered, stared at him 
through the bars! 

A torrent of words, frenzied, scathing, 
useless words, flooded his brain. But he 
choked them back, rejected them; and 
when he spoke, in a whisper, he said 
simply: "Camille!" 

N AYLAND SMITH’S expression 
was very grim. “When we move,” he 
said, “we must be sure the net has no 
holes in it. We have Regan’s evidence 
that there are people in that building. We 
know who put Regan there. So we know 
what to expect. Is our cordon wide 
enough?” 

“Hard to make it wider,” Harkness 
assured him. “But these old places are 
honeycombs. There are sixty men on 
the job. I have sent for the keys of all 
the adjoining buildings.” 

“We can’t wait!” Smith said savagely. 
“Fu Manchu has destroyed the last pos¬ 


sibility of Craig’s invention being used— 
except Craig . . . We daren’t wait.” 

“Report coming through,” said Hark¬ 
ness. 

The report was one which might have 
meant next to nothing. A cry had been 
heard, more than once, in the neighbor¬ 
hood of the closely covered building. At 
first hearing it had been mistaken for the 
cry of a cat. Repeated, however, doubt 
had arisen on this point. 

“That settles the matter!” said Smith. 
“It was the call of one of his Burmese 
bodyguard! Fu Manchu is there.” 

D R. FU MANCHU was saying, 
“There was a pleasant simplicity in 
the character of the unknown designer of 
this chair. I fear I must start its elemen¬ 
tary mechanism. The device bears some 
resemblance to a type of orange squeezer 
used in this country.” 

He stood behind Craig for a moment; 
and Craig became aware of a regular, 
ticking sound, of vibrations in the frame¬ 
work of the chair. 

“I am going to ask Miss Navarre to 
add her powers of persuasion to mine. 
If you prefer to live—in her company— 
to devote yourself to the most worthy 
task of all, the salvation of men from 
slavery or from destruction, I welcome 
you—gladly. You are a man of honor. 
Your word is enough. It is a bond nei¬ 
ther you nor I could ever break. Do you 
accept these terms?” 

“Suppose I don’t?” Morris Craig had 
grown white. 

“I should lock the control, which, you 
may have noted, lies under your right 
hand: an embossed gold crown. I should 
prefer to leave it free. You have only to 
depress it, and the descent will be ar¬ 
rested. Choose—quickly.” 

“Whichever you please, the result will 
be the same.” 

“The time for evasion is past. I offer 
you life—a life of usefulness. I await 
your promise that, if you accept, you will 
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press the control. Your doing so 
mean, on the word of an English gen 
man, that you agree to join the Cou^ 
of Seven. Quickly. Speak!” 

“I give you my word”—Morris Cnj 
eyes were closed; he spoke all but ltd 
lessly—“that if I press the control it 
mean that 1 accept your offer.” 

Dr. Fu Manchu crossed to the dj 
behind which he had placed the ■ 
chest. As he passed the grilled w'indJ 

“The issue. Miss Navarre,” he s,[ 
“rests with you." 

He went out, closing the door. 

“No! No! Come back!” Car 
clutched the iron bars, shook them frl 
tically. “Come back! . . . No! No! Jvl 
ciful God! Stop him! Morris! Agrc<| 
anything! I—I—can’t bear it . . 

The domed canopy, its gilding baJ 
touched by upcast lantern light, was| 
scending, slowly. 

“Don’t look at me. I’ll—weaken-| 
you look at me . . .” 

“Weaken! Morris, darling, listen| 
me! Fu Manchu is a madman! 
can be no obligation to a madman 
Press the control! Doit! Doit!” 

T HE canopy continued to desce| 
moving in tiny jerks correspond 
to audible ticks of some hidden clc 
work mechanism. It was evidently cl 
trolled by counterweights, for Ci| 
found the chair to be immovably he 
He closed his eyes. He couldn't 
dure the sight of Camille’s chalk-wfc 
frenzied face staring at him thro] 
those bars. A parade of heretics who 1 
rejected conversion passed before l] 



“Naw, we wouldn’t be interested in getting our attic insulated. 
The 3,700 comic books I have up there do the job nicely” 
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! in the darkness, attired in the silk and 
velvet, the rags and tatters, of Old Seville. 
Their heads lolled on their shoulders. 
Their skulls were crushed ... 

“Morris! Have you no pity for me? 
Is'this your love . . 

He must think. “A bond neither you 
nor I could ever break.” Those had been 
the words. That had been the bargain. 
If he chose life. Dr. Fu Manchu would 
claim his services. 

“Camille, my dearest, you have faced 
worse things than this—” 

“I tell you he is mad!” 

“Unfortunately, I think he’s sane. I 
even think, in a way, he has the right 
idea.” 

Tick-tick . . . Tick-tick . . . Tick-tick. 
In fractions of an inch, the canopy crept 
lower. 

“I can’t stand it. Oh, God in heaven, 
hear me!” 

Camille dropped to her knees, hands 
clasped in passionate supplication. 
Kneeling, she could no longer see Morris. 
But she had to look again. 

Meaningless incidents from the past, 
childish memories, trivial things, sub¬ 
merged dreams of a future that was never 
to be; Morris’ closed eyes; the open, 
dreadful eyes of Dr. Fu Manchu; all 
these images moved, in a mocking dance, 
through her prayers . . . 

A whistle skirled—a long way off. It 
was answered by another, nearer. 

Camille sprang up, clutched the bars. 

The canopy almost touched Morris’ 
head. His eyes remained closed. 

She began to scream, wildly: 

“Help! Help! Be quick! Oh, be quick!” 
She clenched her hands so tightly that 
her nails bit into the palms, and spoke 
again, a low, quivering whisper: “Morris! 
He may be right, as you think. Morris, 
for my sake, believe it! There is time.” 

Craig's hand twitched, where it rested 
over the gilded crown of life which meant 
... He did not open his eyes. 

There came a wild tide of rushing foot¬ 
steps, a tumult of shouting, crash of axes 
on woodwork . . . 

“This way! This way!” 

Camille supported herself by clinging 
with all but nerveless fingers to the grille. 

“A light in here!” came a breathless 
shout. 

The blade of an ax split through wood¬ 
work covering the only exterior window 
in the office. A second blow—a third. 
The planking was wrenched away. Out¬ 
side lay a stone-paved passage crowded 
with men. 

“Good God! Look! Here’s Dr. Craig.” 

“Be quick!” Camille murmured, and 
fought to check insane laughter which 
bubbled to her lips. “Under his hand . . . 
that knob. . . . press it. . .” 

Nayland Smith, his dark complexion 
pale with strain, forced his way through. 
The canopy just touched the top of 
Craig’s head. A wave of strength, the last, 
swept over Camille. 

“Sir Denis! That—gold crown—on the 
arm of the chair . .. Press it.” 

Nayland Smith glanced swiftly toward 
the grille, then sprang to the chair, groped 
for and found a crown-shaped knob un¬ 
der Craig’s listless fingers. He pressed it, 
pressed it madly. 

The clockwork sound ceased. He 
dropped to one knee. 

“Craig! Craig!” 

Beads of sweat trickled from a limp 
forelock down an ivory face, but there 
was no reply. 

Morris Craig had fainted. 

S AM had joined the party. “This is the 
way she pointed, but maybe it didn’t 
mean anything. Gee! Those two must 
have gone through hell!” 

“Fortunately,” said Nayland Smith, 
“they have youth on their side. But the 
ordeal was—ghastly. Hullo! what’s this?” 

They had reached the foot of a short 
flight of stone steps, the entrance to 
which Craig had mistaken for a deep 
cupboard. Harkness was in front, with 
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two men Two more followed. All car¬ 
ried flash lamps. 

An empty passage, extended to left 
and to right. 

“Take a party left, Harkness. I’ll take 
the right.” 

Ten paces brought Smith to a metal 
door in the wall. He pulled up. Re¬ 
treating footsteps, the sound of which 
echoed hollowly, as in a vault, indicated 
that the other party had found nothing 
of interest so far. 

“Job for a safebreaker,” Sam grum¬ 
bled. “If this is the way he went, he’ll 
get a long start.” 

“Quiet!” said Nayland Smith. “Lis¬ 
ten.” 

He beat a tattoo on the metal with his 
knuckles. Harkness’ party had appar¬ 
ently turned in somewhere. Their foot¬ 
steps were no more than faintly audible. 

A NSWERING knocks came from the 
.other side of the door. “Regan!” 
Sam exclaimed. 

Smith nodded. “This is what he called 
the strong room. Quiet again.” 

He rapped a message, listened to the 
reply, then turned. 

“This scent is stale,” he said, shortly. 
“Regan states nobody has passed this 
way tonight.” 

“We must get Mr. Regan out, right 
now.” Sam spoke urgently. “You back 
there, O’Leary, report upstairs there’s an 
iron door to be softened. Poor devil! 
Guess he’s dumb for life!” 

“Not at all,” Nayland Smith assured 
him. “The effect wears off after a few 
days—so I was recently informed by 
my old friend, Dr. Fu Manchu.” 

He spoke bitterly, a note of defeat in 
the crisp voice. What had he accom¬ 
plished? He could not even claim credit 
for saving the blueprints from Soviet 
hands. Some servant of Fu Manchu’s 
had secured them before the dogs at¬ 
tacked Frobisher— 

“Sir Denis!” came a distant, excited 
hail. “This way! I think we have him!” 

Nayland Smith led the run back to 
wjiere Harkness and two men stood be¬ 
fore another closed door near the end 
of a passage which formed an L with 
that from which they had started. 

“I think it’s an old furnace room. And 
I saw a light in there!” 

“Don’t waste timel Down with it!” 
Two of the party carried axes. And 
they went to work with a will. The door 
was double-bolted on the inside, but it 
collapsed under their united onslaughts. 
A cavity yawned in which the rays of 
Nayland Smith’s lamp picked out an old- 
fashioned, soot-begrimed boiler, half 
buried in mounds of coal ash. 

“Be careful!” he warned. “We are 
dealing with no ordinary criminal. Stand 
by for anything.” 

They entered, cautiously. 

The place proved to have unexpected 
ramifications. It was merely part of what 
had been an extensive cellarage system. 
They groped in its darkness, shedding 
light into every conceivable spot where 
a fugitive might lie. But they found noth¬ 
ing. A sense of futility crept down upon 
all, when a cry came: 

“Another door here! I heard someone 
moving behind it!' 1 

Over the debris and coal dust of years, 
they ran to join the man who had 
shouted. He stood in what had evidently 
been a coal bunker, before a narrow, 
grimy door. 

“It’s locked.” 

Keen axes and willing hands soon 
cleared the obstacle. 

A long, sloping passage lay beyond. 
Along its slope, as the door crashed open, 
swept a current of cold, damp air. And, 
halfway down, a retreating figure 
showed, a grotesque silhouette against 
reflected light from his dancing flash 
lamp. 

It was the figure of a tall man, wearing 
a long coat and what looked like a close- 
fitting cap. 
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“By God!” Smith shouted, “Dr. Fu 
Manchu! This leads to the river—” 

He broke off. 

Sam had hurled himself into the pas¬ 
sage, firing the moment that he crossed 
the threshold of the shattered door. The 
crash of his heavy revolver created an 
echo like a thunder-storm. Nayland 
Smith, following hard behind, saw the 
figure stumble, pause—run on. 

“Cease fire, there!” he shouted angrily. 

But Sam’s blood was up. Either he 
failed to hear the order, or willfully ig¬ 
nored it. He fired again—then a third 
time. 

The tall figure stopped, suddenly, 
dropped the flash lamp, and crumpled to 
the damp floor. 

“You fool!” Nayland Smith’s words 
came as a groan. “This was no end for 
the greatest brain in the world!” 

He forced his way past Sam, stooped, 
and turned the fur-capped head. As he 
did so, the fallen man writhed, coughed, 
and was still. 

Nayland Smith looked into a face 
scarcely human, scarred, a parody of 
humanity—a face he had never seen be¬ 
fore—the face of M’goyna . . . 

He stood up, very slowly. The dark, 
sloping passage behind him seemed to be 
embossed with staring eyes. 

“Outmaneuvered!” he said. “Fu Man¬ 
chu played for time. This poor devil was 
the last of his rear guards. He has slipped 
through our fingers!” 

T EN days later, Nayland Smith gave a 
small dinner party at his hotel to cele¬ 
brate the engagement of Camille Navarre 
to Dr. Morris Craig. When the other 
guests had left, these three went to 
Smith’s suite and settled down for a quiet 
drink. 

“Of course,” said Smith, in reply to a 
question from Camille, “the newspapers 
are never permitted to print really im¬ 
portant news! It might frighten some¬ 
body.” 

“Quite a lot has leaked out, though,” 
Craig amended. “The cops gave it away. 
Poor old Regan has been pestered since 
I resigned. But although he can chatter 
quite acidly again, he won’t chatter to re¬ 
porters.” 

“How’s Frobisher?” 

“Rotten. He’ll recover all right, but 
he’ll carry a crop of scars.” 

“Does his wife know the truth?” Smith 
asked, 

“Couldn’t say. What do you think, 
Camille?” 

Camille shrugged white shoulders. 
“Stella Frobisher is like a cork,” she 
said. “I think she can stay afloat in the 
heaviest weather. But I don’t know her 


well enough to tell you if she suspects the 
truth.” 

“The most astounding thing—which 
the newspapers haven’t reported,” Nay¬ 
land Smith remarked, after an interval, 
“concerns the body of that ape man— 
almost certainly the creature I glimpsed 
at Falling Waters. He's been examined 
by all the big doctors. And they are 
unanimous on one point.” 

“What is that?” Camille asked. 

“They say the revolver bullets didn’t 
kill him.” 

“What?” Craig exclaimed. 

“They state, positively, that he has 
been dead many years.” 

Camille shook her head and mur¬ 
mured, “But that is impossible.” 

Yes—that was impossible. It was also 
impossible, no doubt, that Dr. Fu Man¬ 
chu had visited New York, and perhaps, 
as a result of his visit, given a few more 
years of uneasy peace to a world flirting 
with war. 

“Our two Russian acquaintances”— 
Nayland Smith grated out the words 
venomously—“have been quietly de¬ 
ported. But what I really wanted to 
show you was this.” 

From the pocket of his dinner jacket 
he took a long, narrow envelope. It 
had come by air mail and was stamped 
“Cairo.” It was addressed to him at his 
New York hotel. He passed it to Camille. 

“Read it together. There was an en¬ 
closure.” 

And so, Craig bending over Camille’s 
shoulder, his cheek against her glowing 
hair, they read the hand-written letter. 

“Sir Denis: It was a serious disap¬ 
pointment to be compelled to leave New 
York, without seeing you again. I re¬ 
gret, too, that M'goyna, one of my finer 
products, had to be sacrificed to my 
safety. But a little time was necessary to 
enable me to reach the boat which 
awaited me. I left by another exit. 

“I greet Dr. Craig. He is a genius and 
a brave man. But his keen sense of honor 
is my loss. Will you, on my behalf, ad¬ 
vise him to devote his great talents to 
nondestructive purposes? His future ex¬ 
periments will be watched with great in¬ 
terest. I enclose a wedding present for 
his bride.” 

There was no signature. 

Camille and Morris Craig raised their 
eyes, together. 

On his extended palm Nayland Smith 
was holding a large emerald. And as Ca¬ 
mille, uttering a long, wondering sigh, 
took the gem between her fingers, Nay¬ 
land Smith reached for his worn tobacco 
pouch and began, reflectively, to fill his 
blackened brier. 

The End 
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IT ATX came: out 

BY PHILIP BUNNINGTON 


I HAVE what my mother used to 
call an * ungovernable temper. 
“Wallace has an ungovernable 
temper,” she’d say. She was always say¬ 
ing it to somebody or other for some rea¬ 
son or other, usually to get me out of 
some kind of mess I’d got myself into by 
not governing my temper. “He just can’t 
be held responsible for what he does 
when his emotions get upset,” she’d say. 
She said it to Miss Sullivan when I was in 
first grade and Miss Matthews when I 
was in second grade and Mrs. Niemeyer 
when I was in third grade and Miss 
Scholz when I was in fourth grade and 
Miss Titsworth when I was in fifth grade. 
Same thing in sixth grade. Same thing in 
junior high school. Same thing all 
through senior high school. Little trou¬ 
ble that way in college, too. My mother 
was always having to explain it to some¬ 
body, how I just went all haywire when I 
got mad. 

I don’t mean I was mad all the time, or 
anything like that. I was a pretty nice 
kid most of the time. But when I did 
blow my top I’d blow it good. I'd do a' 
lot of illogical and senseless things before 
I'd calm down. Really illogical. 

I’m twenty-four now and I’ve got so I 
can hold myself in check pretty well. I'm 
getting older, for one thing. Steadier. 
More mature. I get mad now maybe 
twice a year at the most. Call it three 
times. Four at the outside. But I blow 
just as high and just as wide and just as 
handsome as I ever did. 

This business with Pamela is a case in 
point. 

I’ve known Pamela for about a year 
now'. She's a very cute kid. She was a 
model. I met her somewhere and then I 
began to see her once in a while, but this 
was pretty hard to do because she worked 
in the daytime and I was on a morning 
newspaper, which meant that I had to 
work at night. Once in a while I’d get up 
and have dinner with her or we’d meet 
for breakfast or something, but it didn’t 
work out that way very often. l*d have 
to go out of town to a convention, say, 
or she’d have to go off somewhere and 


model outdoor clothes against a back¬ 
ground of mountains or beaches or 
someplace, and we wouldn’t see each 
other for quite a while. In the mean¬ 
time, I knew a lot of girls who worked 
at night, and she knew a lot of guys who 
worked in the daytime—mostly models, 
and you know what kind of guys they 
are. Very shallow. Artificial types. All 
looks and no brains, most of them. 

So Pamela wasn’t exactly my girl. We’d 
see each other as much as we could, but 
it wasn’t practical. I was always going 
out with these other nice girls I happen 
to know, and she was always going out 
with these twerps. 

Pamela lived up on East Fifty-third 
Street. It was a very nice layout, much 
fancier than the one I lived in down on 
Grove Street. The morning of the big 
blowup I was in her apartment, having 
breakfast with her. I'd just got off work 
and she was getting ready to go to work, 
and there was about an hour in there 
when we could sit quietly and make eyes 
at each other. If we ate real fast, that 
left a little time over for holding hands. 

J UST how the argument started, I don’t 
remember—except that it wasn't my 
fault—but I do know that neither of us 
was feeling any too chipper. I’d had a 
bad night and I guess she hadn't slept 
very well—lying awake missing me, 
maybe—and the first thing I knew we 
were standing up, clutching our napkins 
the way people do in the movies, and 
swearing at each other the way people 
do at home. 

I told her it was a hell of a thing for a 
nice girl like her to go around modeling 
pants and brassieres and girdles and hav¬ 
ing a lot of grubby little schoolboys and 
dirty old men leering at her picture, and 
she told me it was a hell of a thing the 
way I tried to palm myself off as a big 
intellectual-type liberal while I kept 
working for a scandal sheet that prac¬ 
ticed the tawdriest sort of yellow' jour¬ 
nalism, and 1 asked her what the hell life 
it was for a girl whose parents had spent 
good dough educating her to sit back and 


make money out of selling soap and un¬ 
derwear and five-hundred-dollar dresses, 
and she said if 1 had even the most rudi¬ 
mentary understanding of the economic 
factors involved—she was beginning to 
get silly at this point, as you can see— 
I’d realize that something-or-other blah- 
blah-blah. 

Then she started sneering at these nice 
girls I sometimes happen to go out with, 
and I began to lose my temper. I made 
a few pointed observations about the 
twerps she was always running after, and 
J guess that was the wrong thing to say. I 
was just getting ready to modify that 
one a little when she called me a pig and 
slapped me. That’s exactly what she did. 
“You pig,” she said. And then she 
slapped me. 1 really got mad. 

1 stood there and I just looked at her 
with a cold, contemptuous glance. I 
stood there real straight and spoke 
through clenched teeth, the way people 
do in the movies. I crumpled my napkin 
in my fist until my knuckles showed 
white. “Get out,” I said. “Get out of 
here and don’t you ever the hell come 
back here again.” 

She began to laugh. Plainly hysterical. 
Then she gathered up a lot of stuff and 
stuck it in her hatbox and grabbed up 
her make-up kit and flounced out. “Big 
dope,” she said. “Dopey dope.” 

I shouted down the stairs after her. “I 
never want to see you again,” I yelled. 
“Ever!” 

I was very mad. I poured myself a big 
drink and drank it and went to bed. I 
didn’t realize until I woke up in the mid¬ 
dle of the afternoon that it was her apart¬ 
ment, not mine, that I’d thrown her out 
of this morning. 

I didn't hear from Pamela for a couple 
of weeks. I just stayed there in her apart¬ 
ment and lived there, which I pretty 
much had to do since I figured she'd 
gone down to my place and moved in 
down there. I liked her apartment fine. 
The only thing was, these damn twerps 
kept calling her up, just as I was getting 
to sleep in the morning. I fixed her 
wagon good, I guess—these guys always 


getting me. The ones that called at ni 
of course, didn’t even get me. Pan 
subscribed to this answering service I 
have, and I’d call up and ask who 
called during the night, and then I'd h 
little messages with the answering ser 
girl. So she told all these jokers 
Pamela didn’t want to see them agai 
have them call up any more, ever. I f 
her good. 

The only trouble was, I had this 
swering service, too, and Pamela 
fixing me just as good if not better. Pi 
soon I didn't have any girls left, 
body’d go out with me. They wou 
even talk to me. 


i 


I WON’T bore you with the detail 
how this business ended up, ex 
to say that I began to get mad all 
again. Anyway, I didn’t know any 
girls any more and Pamela didn't k 
any twerps any more, so we got togt 
and decided to get married. I told 1 
she’d have to give up this ridiculous 
of hers and she said that would be < 
if I wouldn't mind going to the plac< 
worked and telling them she wasn't g' -Sfour r 
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to work there any more. She felt 
barrassed about quitting. 

So I went in there and told the 
twerp what the new deal was. He tu 
out to be a surprisingly nice guy, 
we had a long, long conversation, 
took some pictures of me and he tol< j 
what kind of dough I’d be able to r 
if I’d pose for a couple of collar a< 
something. So I signed up. Just like 1 |tace 
I went back to Pamela feeling 
prize cluck, throwing up a good jo jeop] e j 
a paper just so I could make some C ^ 
dough to get married on. Of coursi 
been miserably underpaid—coolie w 
really—but even so, I didn’t haw ?Gllcan 
nerve to go tell my boss what I’d dcr 
So I asked Pamela if she'd be t 
and do it for me and she said she 
tainly would. 

So she went down there and did it 
must have had a long, long convers 
with somebody, too, because she v 
there now. Nights. 


ILLUSTRATED BY DOROTHY MONET 























e four men shown above are the kind of 
e we like to have in our organization, 
ally, their backgrounds differ from each 
and from those of our 1400 other 
ntatives. They do have certain qual- 
n common—qualities which may apply 
u as well. 

you have a good reputation, a wide 
aintance in your community? ... Do you 
sales ability? . . . Would you rather deal 
people than with things? . . . Are you a 
starter,” one who can organize his time 
effort intelligently, without prodding? 

can match their qualifications, you 
probably match their successful careers 
!d you, too, may find the door open to a 
;able and satisfying lifetime business, 
th Investors Syndicate, you would have 
ipital investment to make, no rent or 
>11 to meet. You should enjoy one of the 
icomes in your community—with added 


opportunity for promotion and increased 
earnings. 

To improve service and increase sales 
to our large and rapidly growing group of 
customers, we are reorganizing our sales set¬ 
up in 42 states. Newly established exclusive 
distributorships—each serving from 20,000 to 
40,000 people — are enlarging opportunities 
for substantial earnings. In line with our up- 
from-the-ranks policy, most assignments will 
go to men now in our organization. But there 
will be additional openings for new men in 
most states. 


Investors Syndicate is a 54-year-old organ¬ 
ization in the financial field that distributes 
various investment programs and money 
accumulation plans. Investors Syndicate and 
its affiliated and subsidiary companies have 
assets of over $500,000,000. Any banker can 
tell you about our record and reputation. 

If this timely opportunity appeals to you. 
and if you believe you can qualify, we will 
be glad to arrange an early personal interview 
with one of our divisional managers. Write to 
Mr. Grady Clark, Vice President, Investors 
Syndicate, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 

Principal Underwriter and Investment Manager for: Investors Syndicate of America, 
Inc. • Investors Mutuol, Inc. • Investors Stock Fund, Inc. • Investors Selective Fund, Inc. 

- HOME OFFICE: Minneapolis 2, Minn.- 


NEW YORK SUBSIDIARY: Investors Syndicate Title & Guaranty Compony 
CANADIAN SUBSIDIARY: Investors Syndicate of Canada, Ltd., Head Office, Winnipeg 


Louis Kampschroeder, Kansas . . . pointed 
his college work toward an eventual 
career in business . . . joined Investors 
Syndicate shortly after graduation . . . 
has watched with satisfaction his income 
move steadily upward into five figures. 


I MW 


n you qualify? 








Armand Caputo, Pennsylvania . . . grad* 
uated from college at a time a degree in 
Electrical Engineering was little help in 
starting a career . . . decided to create 
his own career with Investors Syndicate 
. . . has never regretted his decision. 


W. H. Smith, Mississippi . . spent sixteen 
years as an educator—science teacher, 
registrar, college president . . . joined In¬ 
vestors Syndicate, soon tripled his former 
income . . . calls his present association 
the happiest period of his life. 




David Finch, Jr., Texas . . . his talents led 
him naturally into selling . . . during a 
7-year period, held three important sales 
jobs . . . joined Investors Syndicate in 
1946, where his same accustomed sales 
effort has doubled his income. 
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KERIEE 


/ it the ffak of Fkvor 

If you had sampled every one of 
the 771 brands of beer brewed in 
America today, we think you’d still agree 
that Blatz Beer tops them all. One reason 
is that—like finest bush-ripened raspberries— 
this grand old brew is mellowed to the very peak 
of flavor. Another is that we’ve brewed only 
in Milwaukee.. .homt of America's finest beers for 97 years 
...and Blatz is Milwaukee’s first bottled beer. 




MILWAUKEE’S 


AMERICA’S 


BOTTLED 


Valentin Blatz Breu\>. son and 

grandson of Matter Brewers— Founder, 
Btaiz Brewing Company „ 1 X 51 . 


©1945. Blotz Brewing Co • Esf 1651 in MnwciAee, Wis. 


THE BRAMBLE BUSH 


Continued from page 14 


I 

|it:uP IT 


Along the bar the surf was deafening. 
The waves came in as long gentle rollers 
until they were about fifty yards offshore, 
where they hit an underwater ledge and 
started piling up. They'd rise like a wall, 
fifteen or twenty feet into the air, and 
then the top would arch over and come 
pounding down in a long unbroken cata¬ 
ract. The froth hissed toward me up the 
sand, and the warm spray wet my face. 
About an hour later I returned to the ho¬ 
tel. 

T HE tables on the terrace were de¬ 
serted except for Taylor, who sat at 
one of them reading a newspaper. Every¬ 
one else had disappeared somewhere. My 
room was still too hot to think about go¬ 
ing to bed, so I bought three bottles of 
beer and carried them to a table facing 
the lagoon. With no other sounds to in¬ 
terfere, the distant thunder of the surf be¬ 
came a part of the silence the way the 
drone of insects does on a hot day. Some¬ 
where a bird or animal kept invading the 
quiet with a peculiar flutelike cry that wa¬ 
vered and subsided and came back again 
like a hand caressing the darkness. Then 
a chair scraped beside me and I turned to 
see Phil Temple sitting down. 

‘‘Hello, Fitzgerald," he said. “I thought 
you'd gone to bed. Paquita told me you 
had." 

I shrugged and looked at th,e lagoon. 
I wasn’t interested in conversation, but 
Temple didn’t care whether I was inter¬ 
ested or not. 

‘‘I understand you’re leaving in the 
morning," he said. “Better luck this 
time. Good thing you didn’t sail w'ith 
that pack of cutthroats last week." He 
laughed. “They sure played you for a 
sucker. Got all the work out of you they 
could and then changed their plans so 
you wouldn't go with them." 

“If I remember right, they changed 
their plans because of some cock-and- 
bull story you told them about a revolu¬ 
tion in Chile." 

He laughed again. “Good thing, too. 
Showed what kind of men they were. I 
had my suspicions all along. You maybe 
noticed I didn't waste much energy 
working on the boat." 

“Everybody noticed it." The trouble 
with Temple was that he never seemed to 
realize when someone was being impolite 
to him. 

“Nope. I decided to wait and see. 
Shows the value of education. I went to 
Dartmouth, you know." 

“I'd never guess it." 

“Long time back. I haven’t been in 
the States for about ten years. But 
Paquita tells me that’s where you're 
heading. Interesting. One week you’re 
all set to go to Valparaiso and the next 
week you’re heading north. And all the 
time I had the idea there might be some 
reason why you couldn't go back to the 
good old U.S.A. None of my business, 
of course." 

“No. I guess it isn’t." 

“Why all the reticence, Fitzgerald? 
After all, we’re the only two white men 
left around here except for Taylor, and 
nobody can talk to Taylor. We ought 
to get along." 

There aren’t many ways to handle a 
man like Temple. You can either get up 
and go away, or you can sock him. 
Socking people isn’t one of my casual 
habits. Neither did I feel like walking 
away. I kept hoping he’d see I W'as being 
rude and go away himself, but apparently 
people had been rude to Temple for so 
long that he thought it was their normal 
behavior. 

“A man ought to be open about him¬ 
self," he said. “A man should feel free 
to talk. People shouldn’t be scared. I’m 
not. I'm not afraid to tell anyone all 
about myself." 


might be 


“But some people 
gusted," I said. 

“It wouldn’t disgust anyone," he ifcyteH 
“I had a little trouble with a girl { 
and the family thought it would be b< 
if I stayed away from home a while." 

“Ten years.’ 
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why should I go back? My old ma 
he’s dead now—w'as a stuffed shirt i 
lots of rocks. Afraid I might disg 
the family.” He pulled out a wallet, 
traded a couple of pictures and to 
them across the table at me. One 
them was of a semiaged woman wfl 
hawk nose, chops of loose skin ui 
her chin, flat eyes and a mouth lik 
chisel mark in a hunk of granite 
my mother," said Temple. 

I couldn’t add anything to that, 
looked at the other picture. I lookeUdtle 
it a long time. ■ riant 

“My sister," said Temple. “Naiffehir 
Catherine." 

Catherine didn’t much resemble kg at id 
brother. She was more the cameo tgffcesu 
with an expression of world-weari 
that seemed startling on a face so yoikfiv. 
The eyes were deliberately vacant rttstbe 
though they refused to see what lay jwpape 
fore them for fear they might can|j( 3 boui 
reflection. Fear, perhaps, w'as wh 
saw most clearly. Not immediate f 
because the picture had been posed,fep 
fear of long duration that had tired pc have.’ 
molded the features until it was alv 
there, a thing that didn't matter 


cud 1 


tlih to 
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longer. It made the face curiously att at down 


tive. 


“Nice, eh?" said Temple. I shoved 
/pictures back to him. “She’s a few y 
older now than when that picture 
taken, but that won't hurt her a: 
From his wallet he pulled a card, wl 
he flopped on the table in front of 
“And just so you’ll be sure I didn’t 
into Mexico by running from the c 
here’s this." 


I GLANCED at the card. It was au 
dinary Mexican tourist permit, gi* 
the bearer six months in the country 
renewal privileges. This one had l 
renewed several times. The permits 
fer from a regular passport in that the 
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picture. Temple left it lying in fron 
me. I looked at the card a little rtfc] 
closely and saw what he w'as waiting 
He wanted me to notice that the narru tn j rei 
the thing wasn’t Philip Temple. It 
Philip Tremaine. I picked up my 1 
and started watching the lagoon ag 
He didn't touch the permit. 

“Don't you see anything unu 
about it?" he asked. “You’re not) 
observant." 

“Maybe I can’t read." 

He emitted a few sharp barks v\1 
were supposed to be derisive laugl 
“The name on the thing, stupid." 

“All right. So it’s Tremaine." 

“That's who I am. Does that rr 
any difference to you?" 

“Not a damned bit." 

“Just what I said, see? Doesn’t it 
any difference. Why should a mac 
reticent?" 

I suppose he was trying to invite t, 
fidence. It was my turn to tell hi 
wasn't Fitzgerald. Or did he aim 
know? Just why he was trying to it 
confidence didn’t much concern 
Normally it would have, but I'd bee' ( 
and out of the guy’s company for* 
better part of three months and he 
such an abysmal bore that wheneve 
cornered me my main concern wa 
brush him off. To say I’d greeted Ter j 
with open arms the first time I met 
would be an error, because I didn't 
him from the start, but I was 
enough. Civility only invited familia i 
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culmination was that I finally gave 
ying to be civil. It didn’t pay. Now 
ced up my remaining beer and stood 

or God’s sake, Fitzgerald, if that’s 
vay you feel about it. I’ll shut up. It 
n’t mean anything to me. I’m just 
g to tell you I’m a renegade myself 
iu won’t be so touchy.” 

Yianks,” I said. 

ure,” he cackled. “I know you've 
things to hide. Maybe you did a 
draft dodging. They won’t like 
up north.” I was a couple of tables 
before he spoke again. “And 
e sure leaving a sweet dish behind 
Paquita will fall right into my lap.” 
-yalked back to the table again and set 
eer down. “Get up,” I said. 

5 started to get up. His rear was 
t three inches above his chair when 
used to look at me. He looked as 
uh he might change his mind and sit 
i again, so 1 kicked the chair out 
under him. For a few seconds he 
^hed there, his face half scared, half 
iphant. Then because there was no 
for him to sit, he stood up, and I 
ked him down. He lay on the floor 
ing at me, rubbing his jaw and hold- 
is legs up against him as though he 
afraid I might start kicking him in 
elly. 

ross the terrace Jim Taylor lowered 
ewspaper. He was a lubberly fel- 
□f about two hundred pounds and 
t like to move when he didn’t have 

op fighting,” he rumbled. 

/e have,” T said. Taylor looked at 
d at Temple and then picked up his 
paper. 

at down at my table again and de- 
to let Temple go away first. He 
nd himself to his feet, still rubbing 
iw. His eyes glittered at me and a 
tream of profanity bubbled from 
ps. His hands dropped to his sides 
patted his pockets. There was no 
for Temple to hide a gun in the 
as pants and polo shirt he was wear- 
tit he had made a gesture toward one 
he gesture was a threat. That was 
could do unless he wanted to come 
me with his fists, and he didn't want 
that. After he ran out of profanity, 
arched off into the night. . . . 
e evening was peaceful for the next 
ours. I sat at my table listening 
sounds of the night while the air 
pally became cooler. For a while I 
Idered wandering down to the village 
|e Paquita and find out just what 
told Temple—or perhaps I should 
lim Tremaine—about me, but de- 
against it because then I'd have to 


tell Paquita goodby all over again. I was 
about ready to go to my room when 
Temple reappeared. He was with the 
four tourists. They stopped by their car 
and talked quietly a few moments. Then 
two of them came on across the terrace 
and entered the room they'd engaged for 
the night. A few minutes later they came 
out again carrying a lot of luggage which 
they took over to the car. All this time 
Temple glared at me out of the dusk. 

T HE same two tourists came back 
again to talk to Taylor. “We’re leav¬ 
ing,” one of them said. 

“So I see,” said Taylor over the top 
of his newspaper. 

“It's an incredible place. Dirty. Bugs. 
And it’s so hot you couldn't sleep in a 
week.” 

“Sorry you don’t like it,” said Taylor. 
“So if you don’t mind I’d like the 
money back for the rooms. We haven’t 
used them.” 

“You’ve had your luggage in there 
since noon. What do you mean, you 
haven't used them?” 

“We paid for the night and we’re not 
staying the night.” 

“That’s up to you.” 

“So we think there should be a re¬ 
fund.” 

“I don’t think so,” said Taylor. He 
closed his paper, got up and shuffled 
over to the bar where he had a drink of 
water. The two tourists waited for him 
to come back, but Taylor dug a magazine 
out from under the bar and started read¬ 
ing it. The tourists finally shrugged and 
rejoined the others. All of them muttered 
together a few minutes; then Temple 
broke away and walked quickly to his 
room. He didn’t glance at me as he 
crossed the terrace. A moment later he 
was on his way back, wearing a hat and 
carrying a small overnight bag. When 
he rejoined the group, all five of them 
got in the car and drove away. As their 
taillight disappeared over the hill on the 
road to Acapulco, Taylor looked up. 

“Imagine that,” he said. “Some peo¬ 
ple got plenty of guts.” 

I went to my room and decided to 
shave so I wouldn’t have to bother with 
it in the morning. It wasn't until 1 was 
putting the razor back in the suitcase that 
1 noticed things weren’t as they should 
be. The razor went into the same com¬ 
partment that held an oilskin pouch 
where I kept those scraps of paper which 
a paper world 'made necessary. The 
pouch was upside down. When I pulled 
it out and looked at it, I saw that the 
zipper was only half closed. It had 
jammed on a piece of thread. 

I carried the pouch over to the bed and 


“At least we get a good look at our horse— 
he’s not bunched in like the rest of them 


LUCK'S 


BARNEY TOBEY 


ers for June 12, 1948 



Drab-and-dreary sports¬ 
wear for your head-man? 
... No, indeed! Sweater, sport 
shirts, or bathing trunks, this 
fashionable Puritan quartet 
makes DAD an exceptionally 
smart apple. It’s inimitably 
styled. Tailored for action. 
Designed to last! If your dealer 
is out of Puritan, write direct. 


The Puritan Knitting Mills, Inc., 
Empire State Bldg., New York 1 


SWEATERS • SPORT SHIRTS • WEATHERPROOF JACKETS • BEACHWEAR 
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J BUT JOHNNIE, A 
SUBJECT LIKE-LIKE 
BAD BREATH-HAS ME ' 
MUZZLED! SPEAK TO YOUR 
DENTIST ABOUT IT, 
WWON'T you, honey? 


IF YOU KICKED 
YOUR D06 AROUND 
THE WAY YOU DO ME, 
YOU’D GET YOURSELF 
REPORTED FOR 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 
MARGIE! 


TO COMBAT BAD 6REATH, I RECOMMEND 
COLGATE DENTAL CREAM! FOR SCIENTIFIC 
TESTS PROVE THAT IN 7 OUT OF 10 CASES, 
COLGATE'S INSTANTLY STOPS BAD BREATH 
THAT ORIGINATES IN THE MOUTH! 



Always use 
COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 
offer you eat and before 
every dale 


LATFJMhanksto 
Colgate Dental Cream 


COLGATEB ACTIVE PENETRATING FOAM GETS 
INTO HIDDEN CREVICES BETWEEN TEETH- 
HELPS CLEAN OUT DECAYING FOOD PARTICLES 
—STOP STA6NANT SALIVA ODORS-REMOVE 
THE CAUSE OF MUCH BAD BREATH 


worked on it until l got it open, then 
dumped the contents on the blanket. 
Everything was there that should be— 
my passport into Mexico, a legal one in 
my own name of Mike Finney; a citation 
from the Spanish war and two more from 
the F.F.I.; a form showing I’d worked as 
a translator for the Mexican government 
and a receipt signed by Jim Taylor 
covering my last month’s room and 
board. Nothing was missing. I pulled 
the thread from the zipper, replaced the 
papers, closed the pouch and put it back 
in my suitcase. Someone had been into 
my stuff, and to me that someone was 
Philip Temple alias Tremaine. There 
wasn’t anyone else who’d be so nosy. 
He’d had plenty of opportunity to do it 
while I was sitting out on the terrace. 
My room door had been locked, but the 
window which looked out on the beach 
was open. 

W ONDERING what he had been 
up to, I closed and strapped my 
suitcase. A vindictive man will go to any 
amount of trouble to hurt someone else. 
Probably he thought that by discovering 
my right name, he’d found something hot 
to blat about to the Mexican authorities. 
He was going to be disappointed there. 
On the other hand, he’d learned from 
Paquita that I was planning on crossing 
the border, and it was just possible he 
might cook up some trouble for me. He 
could manufacture a confidential report 
on my activities in Mexico which a lot of 
people in the United States might be all 
too ready to believe. It would be his 
idea of getting even for that sock on the 
jaw. It worried me a little, particularly 
since he’d managed to ride away with 
the tourists and get a head start on me. 

I sat on the bed wondering what pre¬ 
cautions I should take or whether I 
should take any at all when I heard soft 
footsteps passing along the flagstones 
just outside my door. I opened it quietly 
and looked out. Taylor had shut off the 
lights for the night so it took several 
seconds for my eyes to adjust to the dark¬ 
ness. I heard a faint rapping a few doors 
down from mine and made out a dark 
familiar figure against the lighter color 
of the wall. It was Paquita, and she was 
rapping on Tremaine’s door. 

“He’s not in,” I said a' little harshly. 
She stepped back quickly and looked at 
me. 

“Roberto,” she said. “I thought this 
was your room.” 

“You thought nothing of the kind. But 
the man you’re looking for has gone.” 

She came toward me. “I was looking 
for you,” she said. 

“I’ye been in this same room three 
months, and you know it. But whether 
you’re looking for me or not, I’m glad 
to see you. Come in.” I took her by 
the arm and led her into my room, clos¬ 
ing the door behind us. She stood 
against the wall with her hands behind 
her back. 

“I want to know a few things about 
Senor Temple,” I said. 

“I know nothing about Senor Temple.” 
Her eyes were large and she was breath¬ 
ing rapidly. 

“I want to know what sort of ques¬ 
tions he asked you about me.” 

She raised her shoulders haughtily. 
“And why do you think we should spend 
our time talking about you? Our talk is 
none of your business,” she said quietly. 
She was trying to make me angry and al¬ 
most succeeding. Behind the pout on her 
face I could see that she was enjoying 
the situation; she thought I was display¬ 
ing jealousy. 

“Look, Paquita,” I said, as gently as I 
could. “I haven’t any right to tell you 
who you should see and who you 
shouldn’t. I simply want some informa¬ 
tion. Except for that I don’t care what 
you do.” If I thought that would soothe 
her, I was mistaken. She stepped toward 
me, gesturing violently. 

“No, you do not care! That’s just it. 


You don’t care what l do! But I’ll m 
you care. After you’re gone I’ 
Senor Temple every day! Yes, and e\ 
night, too! You think about it w ; 
you’re gone and see if you care!” 
waved her arms upward, and I noli 
for the first time the thing she’d b 
concealing behind her back. Her ei 
tional nature had betrayed it. She \ 
a wallet in her right hand. A famj 
wallet. I took it away from her. 
snatched at it, but I held her off w 
I examined it. It was Philip Temj 
wallet, the same one he’d had eai 
while we sat on the terrace. Insid 
were the pictures of his eagle-bea 
mother and his vacant-eyed sister, al 
with his tourist permit made out in 
name of Philip Tremaine. There 
other stuff too—cards, receipts, s< 
stamps. In the money slot was a twe 
peso note. I looked at Paquita. 

“So you were really looking for rr 
She didn’t answer. “Where did you 
this?” I waved the wallet at her. 

“He left it,” she said sullenly. 

“Where?” 

“At the village. In my house.” 

“I see. And you were returninf 
Honest girl. How long ago did he 1< 
it?” 

“An hour maybe.” 

“Is he in the habit of visiting yo 
your house?” 

“Why not?” she said angrily. ‘ 
are going away.” 

I didn’t have any answer to that 
I took the twenty-peso note out of 
wallet and gave it to her. 

“You can have this for a fare 
present.” 

“What do you mean?” She ba< 
away from it. 

“Don’t worry about it. You des 
it. I’ll even add a little gift of my o’ 
I took out my own wallet and cou 
out three more twenty-peso notes, 
meant to leave this for you any 1 
Paquita. You might as well take it n« 
1 shoved the money into her hand. T1 
look her by the shoulders and k 
her. “You run along now. Forget a 
Roberto if you can and don’t 
Senor Temple.” I propelled her tc 
door. She was beginning to cry a, 
I felt her squeeze my hand and ther 
ran off toward the village through 
darkness. I stepped back into my r 
and closed the door. 
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T HE thing was so beautiful and 
such a neat, ironic twist that I al 
laughed aloud. Temple had stymie* 
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off to fix it so I’d land in jail when 
turned to the United States. But 
going to ali the trouble to find out v 
was so he could make up a logical s 
he’d left a nice legal tourist permi 
hind which contained nothing but al 
and a physical description of the be 
Brown hair, blue eyes, five feet el 
thirty-four years old. It wasn’t e 
but it was close enough. Cayetanc 
called me Senor Temple a numb 
times. Besides, the wallet had i 
things in it which would help me ] 
I was Philip Tremaine if it became ri 
sary. I wouldn’t have to use my 
name at all. I’d cross the border ai 
my way in peace without ever going 
the authorities. Why take a chanc 

Temple would miss his wallet s< 
or later and come back for it, but it l 
be several days before he found a 
back to Calisto. And even then Pa 
would probably deny having seen il 
couldn’t tell what happened wi 
giving up the twenty pesos. He woi 
even know I had it. These tho 
clipped through my head in rapid 
cession, and I liked their flavor. T< 
was a rat, and stealing his wallet' 
pleasure. 

I slept well that night. At six i 
morning Taylor rapped at my do< 
got up and had coffee with him, the 
my suitcase into his truck and we si 
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along the cow-track road to 
ilco. The village was still asleep, 
dn't see Paquita again. . . . 
e were no slips. In Acapulco 
id about the bars and hotels for a 
f Tremaine or the tourists from 
. 1 didn’t find any of them. Then 
ed up Manuel Ruiz who was a di- 
of a bank in Acapulco. Manuel 
o school at Cornell and is a gringo- 
>f the first order. I’d cashed my last 
iincnt check at his bank and he 
f e , d glad to see me. 1 told him I 
i to rent a deposit box and paid 
year’s rent, with the stipulation that 
lidn’t hear from me, he’d hold it 
l ten years on credit, 
the deposit box went my oilskin 
^carrying all the papers I had con- 
Mike Finney. I hadn't accumu- 
mything tangible under the name 
bert Fitzgerald. Then I told 
1 goodby and got on my bus. It 
out a thousand miles to the border, 
stayed on the bus all the way be- 
there was the faintest chance that 
ine might go back to Calisto after 
t wallet sooner than I expected. 


>E from the fact that Mexican bus- 
are crowded, dirty and bumpy, 
/ thing which spoiled my trip was 
rrence of the malaria. It was as 
the country were taking a last 
it me before I left it. I had a few 
lie tablets left and swallowed one 
Every two hundred miles until they 
111 gone. By that time the malaria 
fne too, and the bus set me down in 
Laredo. 

[as a September morning, crystal 
^ ith the cool air of the night mixing 
the warm air of the coming day 
fking little whirlpools in the dusty 
There was the Rio Grande, a 
tickle between two wide flats of 
,'d mud, and there was the bridge 
it with the Mexican customs on 
[e and the American customs on 
er. All I had to do was walk 
and I'd be in the United States, 
[•mach flipped a little as I tramped 
the Mexican officials. 

>e my tourist permit to the Mexi- 
‘icial and waited. He looked it 
cowled at it, looked it over again 
fried it into his office. I think it’s 
the United States that people ever 
accustomed to handling paper. 
Dther place in the world I’ve been, 
e$ confusion. They think it must 
3rtant but they don't know exactly 
they end up expending a lot of 
kl energy on it. They bounce it, 
ft, put it in neat stacks, mess it up 
and read it several times. Then 
le ceremony they do what they 
best. The Mexican official came 
I his office again, smiled and told 


me to come visit Mexico again someday. 
I picked up my suitcase and walked on 
across the bridge. 

Somewhere in the middle of it 1 
stopped being, in Mexico and started 
being in the United States. Then 1 came 
to the American customs where l un¬ 
strapped my suitcase and threw it open 
on the inspection platform. 

A customs man pawed over my two 
suits, my four shirts, my six pairs of socks 
and my other pair of shoes. He peeked 
into the section where 1 kept my soap 
and razor, and he tapped the sides of the 
suitcase to make certain they weren't 
hollow 7 . 

“Name?” he said. 

“Philip Tremaine.” 

“When did you enter Mexico?” 

I mentioned the date of the permit I’d 
turned in on the other side of the river. 

“Where were you born?” 

“Montana.” 

“That where you’re headed?” 

“No. San Francisco.” 

“Uh-huh. Got any Mexican goods?” 

“The suitcase.” 

He looked it over. It was a nice hand¬ 
made one that I’d picked up in Vera 
Cruz. “That's all?” 

“Just some of the clothing.” 

“Okay. I guess you don't owe us any¬ 
thing.” He walked away to meet the 
next entrant. That's all there was to it. 
I stood blinking at him a few seconds 
before I realized I’d passed. Then I 
closed the suitcase and walked 1 on. Laredo 
and the whole of North America were 
ahead of me. I passed the exchange and 
it reminded me that I needed dollars in¬ 
stead of pesos from now on, so I went in 
and turned in all the money I had. I got 
back seventy-six dollars and thirty-five 
cents. That was my stake until I could 
get to San Francisco and land a job. . . . 

Back on the porch of the exchange I 
noticed that it was a considerable hike 
into town, so I sat down on my suitcase 
to wait for a taxi to unload somebody. 
Things looked good: the street, the peo¬ 
ple. Neat and clean. 

People came in and out of the ex¬ 
change. A man stopped beside me and 
asked for a match. I gave him a box I 
had in my pocket. They were Mexican 
matches, the kind made of string dipped 
in wax. The man lighted his cigarette 
and handed the box back to me. 

“You're just from Mexico, I see,” he 
said. 

“Yes.” 

“How was it?” 

“Fine, just fine.”. People will always 
ask you that question, no matter where 
you've been or for how long. If you 
fly over Tibet in an airplane, they'll ask 
you how’s China. You always answer 
that things are fine. 

But this man wasn’t quite satisfied 
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The New 8 

LIGHTWEIGHT 
CHAMPION 


HORN- 


LUGGAGE 





HISTORY’S FIRST FRAMELESS LUGGAGE 


It’s molded from genuine Spoulding 
vuiconized fiber. Strong enough to stond 
on, light enough to lift with o finger. 
Looks like leother; eoch corries 50 lbs.; 
entirely woshoble. Be sure to see 
HORN-LITE Luggoge! 

At good stores near you. Write us .. . 
we’ll fell you exactly where. 


A PRODUCT OF RICE-STIX 
MANUFACTURERS • ST. LOUIS, MO. 



7)on? /lestfefo 
4 se&otic// 


Sani-Flush is safe for use in toilet bowls 
connected to septic tank systems. This 
is proved to your satisfaction in a scien¬ 
tific report. Write for it. Sani-Flush 
cleans and disinfects toilet bowls chem¬ 
ically. Leaves only odorless freshness. 
No scrubbing. 

Effective in hard or soft water. All 
grocers have it. Two handy sizes. 
TKe Hygienic Products 
Company, Dept. 482 
Canton 2, Ohio. 
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yet. “I understand there’s considerable 
inflation,” he said. 

“In spots, 1 suppose.” 

“How far down did you get?” 

I glanced up at him. He was a heavy, 
droopy-eyed fellow who looked in his 
late forties. His hat was shoved to the 
back of his head, and beneath its brim 
the skin of his face was pale and moist. 
His brown suit bagged at the knees, and 
you could see the ring of white sock 
between the culls of his pants and his 
black oxfords. 

“Not far,” 1 said. He nodded amiably 
and smoked a few seconds in silence. I 
thought he must be waiting for someone 
from inside, but after using up about a 
fourth of his cigarette, he flipped the 
long butt to the sidewalk and went into 
the building. 

AT ABOUT the same time a taxi pulled 
l\ up out front. I flagged it and got in. 
“The bus station,” l said. 

“Which station?” 

“How many are there?” 

“About two, I guess.” The driver 
pulled out from the curb and I looked 
back at the exchange to see the plump 
man in the brown suit watching us drive 
away. He had a fresh cigarette in his 
mouth and, while I watched, he took a 
pack of matches from his vest pocket and 
lighted it. 

. “Suppose you let me off somewhere 
between the two,” I said to the driver. 

“ Tain't hard. They’re only a block 
apart.” He didn't say anything more 
until we were in the business district. 
Then he pointed out the bus stations and 
a restaurant across the street under the 
Newfeldt Hotel. 

1 thanked him. paid him off and went 
into the restaurant. I hadn’t tasted a real 
hamburger in nearly thirteen years, and 
I was going to have one, even if it was 
for breakfast. It was just the way I re¬ 
membered: a big round soft bun, a thin 
slab of ground meat heavy with salt, 
heaped with fried onions. It looks so 
simple and yet you can’t get one any¬ 
place except in the U.S. It was good. 
It was delicious. I had another one and 
then sat licking the onions off my back 
teeth while I smoked and had coffee. 

I paid the cashier and went outside. 
There was still the plump man to worry 
about. He'd asked for a match he didn't 
need and it made me wonder. I carried 
my suitcase into the hotel and told the 
girl at the desk I wanted a room with a 
bath. “A front one,” I said. 

“I've got a nice one in back. It’s 
quieter.” 

“But I always take a front one. Don’t 
you remember?” She looked at me 
closely. 

“You’re Mr. —” 

“Jones,” I said. “Clarence Jones of 
Dallas.” 

“Of course,” she said. “It's so nice 
seeing you again. You haven’t been 
here for some time.” 

“Over six months, I think. But I cer¬ 
tainly remember you.” 

She laughed. “I wasn’t here six months 
ago.” 

“That’s odd. I may be thinking of the 
girl before you.” 

“It was a man then.” 

“Well, maybe it was more than six 
months. Anyhow, may I have a noisy 
front room with a bath?” 

I didn’t seem to have done so well. She 
slid the register book over to me, and I 
wrote down Clarence Jones, putting my 
residence as Dallas. I paid for one day 
in advance. The bellhop showed me to 
my room and went away after I gave him 
a dime. Then I called both bus stations 
by phone. Only one had a line running 
west along the route I wanted; I told the 
agent to make out a ticket to San Fran¬ 
cisco and that I'd either pick it up or send 
for it. 

Next I shed my clothes and took a 
bath, shaved, brushed up my shoes and 
put on my second-best suit. Then I let 


the shade up a few inches from the bot¬ 
tom and stretched out on the bed where 
I could watch the street from the win¬ 
dow. 1 had two hours to wait for the 
bus, but it was only about ten minutes 
before I saw the other thing 1 was won¬ 
dering about. 

A plump man in a brown suit saun¬ 
tered down the sidewalk and wandered 
into the waiting room of the bus station 
I hadn’t done business with. In a few 
minutes he was out again, still in no 
hurry. He stopped in front of a drug¬ 
store on the corner and leaned against a 
lamppost while he smoked another ciga¬ 
rette. He had a good view of the street. 

I wasn’t sure of anything. Sometimes 
a person will ask you for a match he 
doesn't need simply because he wants to 
talk to you, and sometimes the same per¬ 
son has a reason to stand in front of a 
bus station. However, I was in a situa¬ 
tion where the tendency was to be sus¬ 
picious. Laredo isn’t a very big city, and 
I’d made the mistake of telling the cab- 
driver I wanted a bus station before I 
discovered that the plump man hadn’t 
needed a match. He could have located 
the cabdriver again with little difficulty. 

I called the desk and asked the girl to 
send the boy up. He was a bright-eyed 
Mexican of about sixteen who liked me 
better when I spoke to him in his own 
language. I told him that the station 
agent had a ticket made out for Clarence 
Jones and that I wanted him to pick up 
the ticket and check my suitcase through 
for me at the same time. He took the 
money and the suitcase and left. I 
watched from the window while he 
crossed the street and entered the station. 
Plumpy was at the other end of the block 
and paid no attention. When the boy 
came back with the ticket and the bag¬ 
gage check, I gave him four bits. 

“When do you leave?” he asked. 

“Tomorrow. I have calls to make and 
don’t want to be bothered with luggage. 
Tell me, does the bus stop anyplace in 
town after it leaves the station?” 

“On Alvarado Street.” 

“Where’s that?” 

He found a map of the city in the front 
of the phone book and showed me where 
Alvarado Street was. “It stops if any¬ 
one is waiting,” he said. 

“Good. I have a friend out that way 
I want to sec, and it will save me a trip 
back.” I led him over to the window. 
“Do you see that man in the brown suit 
across the street?” 

“The heavy one?” 

“That’s right. Do you know him?” 

“I can’t remember seeing him before.” 

I gave him another quarter and he left. 

P LUMPY ran out of cigarettes and 
went into the drugstore for more. He 
came out, he walked over to my side of 
the street where I couldn’t see him. Not 
being sure of what it was all about, I felt 
a little foolish about the contortions I 
was going through. Still, there was no 
use taking chances that could be avoided. 
If Plumpy was after me, the time to han¬ 
dle the situation was right now. 

He returned to his lamppost about 
twenty minutes before bus time. I got off 
the bed and went downstairs. When 1 
turned in my key I asked the girl at the 
desk if there'd been any messages. 
“Nothing at all,” she said. 

“See you later, then.” I left the hotel 
by the side exit and walked the ten blocks 
to the Alvarado Street stop. When the 
bus came, I looked the occupants over 
carefully before handing the driver my 
ticket. Everything looked serene. I 
found a seat near the back where I could 
smoke, lowered the back of my seat and 
stretched out. One thing, at least, seemed 
certain: Plumpy wasn't a federal man. 
Any F.B.I. employee who had reason to 
believe I was Mike Finney and had 
crossed the border under a fake name 
would have treated me the way a chicken 
treats a fat worm. And no one but a 
federal man would have any interest in 
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When the agony of itching skin >1 
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me. Even if Tremaine reported his miss¬ 
ing permit, it shouldn’t bother anyone 
north of the border. So 1 relaxed. 

It was my first ride on an American 
bus in thirteen years. The last one had 
been a long ride, too—from San Fran¬ 
cisco to New York just before I took off 
for Spain. I’d been twenty-three then, 
setting forth to save the world. Now I 
was riding in the opposite direction for 
the purpose, I suppose, of saving myself. 
During that thirteen years my attitude 
had migrated from the belief that better 
individuals can be produced only by 
raising the standards of society to the 
belief that the standards of society can 
be raised only by producing better in¬ 
dividuals. My two bus rides had one 
point in similarity, however. Both of 
them—the one at the end and this one 
at the beginning—saw me crossing a 
border with false papers. I hoped it was 
for the last time. A curious and forlorn 
hope. I enjoyed it all the way from La¬ 
redo to San Francisco. Then it sort of 
evaporated because it was in San Fran¬ 
cisco that I saw Plumpy again. . . . 

It was quite a shock. The bus came in 
over the Bay Bridge from Oakland about 
six o’clock in the evening. It was my first 
look at the completed bridges. The sun 
had just set behind the city. Across the 
water the tall buildings studded the hills 
with pinnacles of light, while bright rivers 
of streets opened and closed to view as 
the bus rolled on. It was only a few min¬ 
utes from the bridge to the terminal at 
Seventh and Mission streets. As we 
rolled into town, I opened the window 
a few inches so I could hear the infernal, 
wonderful clatter of the streetcars. After 
the bus stopped, I wandered into the 
waiting room to wait until the baggage 
was unloaded so I could collect my suit¬ 
case, I had twenty bucks left but I wasn’t 
worried about it. I’d been broke in San 
Francisco before, and this was the way it 
should be. I was back at the place where 
the roads had forked thirteen years be¬ 
fore; and this time I was going to try 
the other fork. 

My suitcase wasn’t heavy, so I decided 
to travel by foot until I found a room for 
the night. I went through the swinging 
doors onto Seventh Street. 

A taxi pulled up at the curb in front 
of me. I thought the driver had spotted 
my suitcase and wanted a customer, but 
instead the back door opened and a girl 
got out. There was no premonition on 
my part. If I looked at the girl it was 
only because she happened to be directly 
in front of me and about six feet away. 
But having looked once, I looked again. 
It wasn’t her appearance; she had on a 
green suit, and a white hat with a veil. 
Her eyes were brown. They were large 
and surprisingly dull, like bits of old vel¬ 
vet—softness but no light. 


I knew her. At least, l thought I knew 
her and it surprised me to find how small 
she was. I’d expected a taller, more 
flamboyant type. My first thought was 
that she must be someone I’d known in 
San Francisco many years before. It 
took a few seconds to realize that the 
passage of time made this impossible. 
She was no more than twenty-five now 
and would have been twelve or thirteen 
at most then. I’d have discounted the 
whole thing as an illusion if she hadn't 
looked at me with a questioning search 
for recognition. Then she stepped 
toward me, and barely touched my coat 
sleeve with her finger tips. 

I T WAS curious. The clatter of the city 
was all around us—insistent and rau¬ 
cous to me after years without it—the 
whine of brakes, the impatient snarl of 
horns and the triphammer beat of street¬ 
cars galloping across intersecting tracks. 
Her face looked sallow in the light of a 
blue neon sign hissing softly above us. 

“I’m sorry,” I said. “There must be 
a mistake.” 

She shook her head. “Oh, no, Philip. 
There’s no mistake.” Her voice was no 
more than a whisper. “Please come 
now.” She stepped back toward the cab, 
motioning toward it, waiting. 

I remembered her now. It was a pic¬ 
ture, not a girl. This was Catherine Tre¬ 
maine, Philip Tremaine’s sister. I had 
her picture in my wallet. Tremaine had 
talked a lot about himself at various 
times, but I couldn’t remember his hav¬ 
ing mentioned San Francisco as his home 
town. And out of all the cities in the 
United Statesl Something like an alarm 
signal started buzzing in my brain. This 
was no coincidence. I shook my head. 

“You’re mistaken,” I turned to walk 
away, ignoring the plea in her eyes. 
That's when I saw Plumpy again. 

He was standing on the corner looking 
at me. He wore the same suit, but the 
trousers were baggier than ever and so 
were his eyes. He hadn't been sleeping. 

I didn’t feel like talking to him right 
then. Not ever. He was on foot. To 
my left a cab was waiting with the door 
open and the back seat empty. It would 
be an error to say I applied any thought 
to the matter. The cab was simply a 
means of quick escape, a means of 
keeping Catherine Tremaine and Plumpy 
separated until I could lose them both. 
I turned back to the girl. 

“All right, Catherine, let’s go.” I fol¬ 
lowed her into the cab and slammed the 
door. 

“Humboldt Terrace,” she said. “Nine 
thousand.” 

The taxi driver swung into the stream 
of traffic. Plumpy stood on the sidewalk 
behind us, watching the cab drive away. 
(To be continued next week) 
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PAJAMAS MADE OF DAN RIVER FABRICS 



Dad gives his best every day. Turnabout’s 
fair play. Give him Dan River pajamas, 
a super gift on all counts. They're 
full cut of luxurious, premium 
cotton Danmaster® broadcloth. 
Handsome colorful stripes 
are woven in and vat dyed . 
They’re Sanforized* for 
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favorite store. 
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HANDBALL IS FOOTWORK 


Continued from page 6 
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Dry Lake in Mojave Desert a sailplane 
paradise. The smog really commutes 
between Los Angeles and Dry Lake. Day 
sea breezes push the fog and smoke into 
the desert, then night offshore winds pull 
it back to town. On the daytime run to 
Dry Lake, the desert sun bounces off the 
smog and radiates enough heat to keep 
the gliders flying high. 


y HOW TO WIN A MARATHON 


^ ONE EYE FERRIER 


Americans have never worked up 
much enthusiasm for marathon running, 
probably because the sport involves 
trotting 26 miles 385 yards, roughly the 
distance from Marathon to Athens which 
Pheidippides raced in full armor to tell 
the home folks that the Persians weren’t 


coming. 

Only one native-born American ever 
won the Olympic marathon. That was 
Johnny Hayes, * who staggered in at 
London in 1908. Tommy Hicks became 
an American citizen shortly before his 
Olympic triumph at St. Louis in 1904. 
If there is one race Olympic officials 
would like to forget, it is the 1904 mara¬ 
thon. 

An enterprising fellow named Fred 
Lorz finished 10 minutes in front of 
Hicks, but Fred was disqualified. Seems 
he rode part way in an automobile. Two 
Kaffirs, a side-show entry from the St. 
Louis Fair, stayed in contention until 
the 12th mile, when a stray dog chased 
them off the course. 

Hicks wanted to quit at the 15-mile 
mark, but his handlers bribed him with 
two canteens of brandy and occasional 
sulphate of strychnine shots. Tommy 
began to feel better. At the finish, he 
could have passed anything except a 
saliva test. He may not have been the 
best marathoner in the race, but he cer¬ 
tainly was the happiest. 


up,” Jim explains. “If I do look 
slightly, the right eye takes over, 
have to move my head a half turn— 
most six inches—to lift both eyes off \ 
ball.” ij 

On the greens, Jim is slow and fus 
which accounts for another peculiari 
He always asks for the caddy with 
biggest and flattest feet. “Around i 
cup,” Ed says, “your caddy’s feet ca 
be too flat. Fellow named Sam do 1 
in Miami is the world's best. He \ 
size-13 feet—flat as pancakes—and we; 
tennis shoes. Never have to worry abc 
Sam walking in front of the hole a 
spoiling your line. Every step Sam tal 
improves the golf course.” 

Australian-born Ferrier is less sp*L 
tacular in medal competition than Sou 
Africa’s Bobby Locke, but Ameri^/J? 
pros fear Jim more than Bobby in mat~ 
play. Jim’s a great scrambler and putt 
He has to be. His left knee—weaken 
by an Australian football injury 
buckles inopportunely and sprays his 
shots all over the course. 

While Jim was scrambling to 


aai 


P.G.A. title last summer, a disgruntl 
and eliminated pro barked at a Weste 
Union messenger: “Ferrier? You’ll fi 
him behind some trees—pitching dead 
the cup.” 

A typical Ferrier drive lodged near t 
top of a 40-foot tree in the 1944 S ‘cd prac 
Francisco Open. Jim shinnied up 2*te 
knocked the ball down—pool-table sty 
Fortunately, the trick knee holds firm 
occasion. Jim and Locke were even, g k Roo: 
ing up to the 179-yard 13th hole at He H natio 
lake during a practice round before tpit sevei 
1946 British Open. Locke’s tee shotP 
down nine inches short of the cup. Flit Demc 
rier’s ball dribbled past Locke’s and Is,and re 
for a hole in one! 

Ferrier won, one up, and Locke p 2 


off. “Before you hit that bloody accind Mrs. 


Bobby complained, “I had your mon 
put away—in my shoe.” 


Jim Ferrier is a one-eyed golfer. Jim 
cocks his head until only his left eye 
focuses on the ball. “It eliminates the 
possibility of muffing the shot by looking 


Ferrier, who knows Locke's reputatfc ailsincl 


for thrift, made a slight correction. “N 
in your shoe, Bobby. In your sock- 
right down in the toe.” 

The End 
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“I was listening to the Sudsy Mystery program—and 
you or Mr. Hooper had better know how it ended” 


J. S. MACDONALD 
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“There goes Kollack in his ‘Shuffle Off to Buffalo' routine again” 

.UR’S IRWIN CA PL AN 
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TWO-PARTY GAL 

Continued from page 23 


r or Margaret. For this event she 
ed practically the entire Boston 
nte contingent of that season. But 
igton gossips say that none has 
ualed the affair of February, 1945, 
he Roosevelt-Truman ticket had 
le national election. Mrs. Mesta 
ut several hundred handsomely 
ed invitations, addressed to im- 
Democrats, Republicans and 
s, and requesting them to repair to 
grave Club, the capital's swanki- 
'ering hole, to meet the Vice-Pres- 
nd Mrs. Harry S. Truman. They 
i droves, and were well rewarded; 
ho were not invited are still biting 
ails in chagrin. 

e were three high lights at this 
n. One was when Mrs. Mesta took 
ruman gently by the hand, led 
oss the room, and introduced her 
. Jim Farley, whose husband is a 
rat if there ever was one. Every- 
vas simply bowled over by the 
ion that these two ladies had 
et before. They had missed each 
t the Democratic convention in 
cause Mrs. Farley was not there, 
fact is Mrs. Farley attended the 
ican convention that year. 

Why the Senator Wept 

s at this party that Rosa Ponselle, 
time friend of Mrs. Mesta’s, sang 
aria. The crowded rooms were 
and the guests enthralled by the 
singer. Senator Theodore F. 
of Rhode Island wept. Later a 
asked him why he had been so 
by the song. It was, the.senator 
ied, nostalgia. The haunting notes 
Maria had recalled the dear days 
jjl Srst Roosevelt inaugural, when he 
U 1 vernor of Rhode Island, and Mrs. 
•had entertained in his honor. 
Mesta’s party for Mr. Truman 
e was Vice-President was proba- 
largest function, in point of num- 
hat she ever gave, but she has 
times entertained as many as 90 
rial dinners, and more at buffet 
For the formal affairs tables are 
,n various downstairs rooms of her 
and she herself presides in the 
room, where about 30 persons 
seated. 

year when the Association of 
i Broadcasters held their annual 
tion in Washington, Mrs. Mesta 
e med the 300 delegates, and a few 
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selected friends including Mrs. Truman, 
at a big informal dinner. She set five 
buffets, each serving the typical foods 
of a different nation of the Big Five— 
England, France, Russia, China and the 
United States—and each presided over 
by servants wearing the national cos¬ 
tumes of their country. 

However large or small her parties 
are, the guests always include both Dem¬ 
ocrats and Republicans, who mingle on 
terms of perfect equality and feast sump¬ 
tuously on such delicacies as filet mignon , 
guinea hen, boned squab and terrapin 
soup—the real stuff, not any old mock 
turtle jazzed up with a little sherry. 

As a matter of public interest, it may 
be noted here that most Washington 
hostesses are now boning their squabs, in 
order that their guests, who are gener¬ 
ally of mixed or indeterminate social 
backgrounds, may eat gracefully. 

Liquor is usually served at a Mesta 
function, also—mighty fine liquor. Once 
at a “tea” which she gave for Washington 
newspaperwomen the journalistic lassies 
and their boy friends got away with 30 
cases of champagne and whisky, which is 
approximately 300 quarts. Mrs. Roberta 
Vinson, wife of the Chief Justice, who 
“poured,” managed to dispense ten 
quarts of tea. None of the liquor was 
drunk by Mrs. Mesta; she neither drinks 
nor smokes. Her favorite beverage at the 
cocktail hour is tomato juice. 

The entertainment at a Mesta affair 
ranges from the most expensive profes¬ 
sional talent to such gifted amateurs as 
President Truman, pianist, and General 
Eisenhower, who can sing Drink to Me 
Only With Thine Eyes. At least, the gen¬ 
eral sang it once, at a party given in his 
honor soon after he became Chief of 
Staff, when “everybody,” as Mrs. Mesta 
says, “was performing and doing stunts.” 

Patrick J. Hurley once obliged with his 
personal war whoop, an extraordinary 
vocal feat based on the guttural chidings 
of an annoyed Indian and the strangled 
yelps of an enraged mule skinner. It is a 
fairly authentic production, too; Mr. 
Hurley used to be a mule skinner. Mrs. 
Mesta is not on record as having com¬ 
mented on Pat Hurley’s war whooping, 
or on General Eisenhower’s voice, which 
is a dogged but somewhat tremulous bar¬ 
itone. But she thinks that President Tru¬ 
man plays the piano “beautifully, just 
beautifully—for a man who never gets 
any practice.” 

What with music, entertainment, ter- 
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SPORT SHIRTS MADE OF DAN RIVER FABRICS 
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Like father, like son. They both go 
for the thoroughbred quality of Dan River’s sport shirt 
fabrics. Take Spunray*®, for instance, 50% rayon — 
50% cotton—100% washable, Sanforized* 
and vat-dyed. Wrinkle-resistant to keep its 
crisp good looks. That’s 
Spunray —the nation’s choice in sport 
shirt fabrics, a welcome gift for 
Dads of all ages! 

Dan River Mills, Inc., Danville, Va. 

♦Residual shrinkage less than 1 % 
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Perfect Gift for 

FATHER S DAY! 

live 5-ft. action yet only 21" longl 


WAITCO PRODUCTS, Dept. 84-G 


action! • Short«n«d arc glv*» g roator accuracy 
— maxd/<fanc« • Fiti your tadt/* box- 
21 m overall bracks to 14' • R*dwc«s back¬ 
lash! • Cast "dose In” streams, overhand or 
underhand—na follog* Int*rf*r*nc* • Cast 
3 or 4 in a boat without tangling lints! 

• Brings fish right to n«t; ftwtr losses 

• U. S. Patonti Ponding! ‘ s ^ v wtthaut 


595 


raol 


Monty back guoronf**/ If 
dtaltr can’t supply, stnd 
chock or monty ordtr to 


2300 W. 49th Street . Chicago 9, ill. 



Just g ill 

ETTE. Thrill as it re¬ 
sponds to do nearly all 
your irksome garden 
work. Makes deep-tilled, 
ready-to-plant seed 
beds. Furrows, hills, tills, 
cultivates, dusts. Cuts 
hay and weeds, mows 
lawns, saws wood, plows 
snow, hauls loads, pow¬ 
ers sprayers and pumps. 
Cuts food costs; reduces 
work to play. 

WRITE DEPT. S 


ROTOTILLER, Inc.. TROY. N. Y, 




Now She Shops 
“Cash and Carry” 

Without Painful Backache 

Many sufferers relieve nagging backache quick¬ 
ly, once they discover that the real cause of their 
trouble may be tired kidneys. The kidneys are 
Nature*8 chief way of taking the excess acids and 
waste out of the blood. 

When disorder of kidney function permits poison¬ 
ous matter to remain in your blood, it may cause nag¬ 
ging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss of pep 
and energy, getting up nights, swelling, puffiness 
under the eyes, headaches and dizziness. 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
a stimulant diuretic, used successfully by millions 
for over 60 years. Doan’s give happy relief and will 
help the 16 miles of kidney tubes flush out poison¬ 
ous waste from your blood. Get Doan’s Pills. 


Learn More About 
YOUR HEARING! 


New booklet brings you interesting facts 
about hearing problems. Fully illustrated. 
Learn what causes deafness —£ 
how science can overcome it. 

Western Electric will gladly 
send this valuable book, 
free, to any hard-of-bearing 
person. Use coupon. 


££££! ; 



WESTERN ELECTRIC, Depl. 380-CL6 
195 Broadway, Naw York, N. Y. 

Plrasr nend me. frre. your booklet. "Modern Science 
and Your Hearing.’* Include inlWniHtion about new hear¬ 
ing aids now available. 


Narac_ 


Address. 
City . _ 


. Zone. 


. State. 


DlMrlbutrd in U. S. A by Graybar Electric Co.; in Canada by 
Northern Electric Co. Ltd.; In otbercountries by Weatrex Corp. 


rapin, squab (boned), and fine liquors, 
not to mention wear and tear on rugs and 
furnishings, a typical function will set 
Mrs. Mesta back from $10 to $50 per 
guest. The party for Vice-President Tru¬ 
man cost $5,000. Entertainment on such 
a scale costs a lot of money. Fortunately, 
Mrs. Mesta has a lot of money, although 
nobody knows how much except herself, 
her lawyers, her bankers and the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 

She is said to have inherited several 
millions from her father, the late W. B. 
Skirvin, a Southwestern oil and hotel 
tycoon, and additional millions from her 
husband, a wealthy manufacturer for 
whom the town of Mesta, Pennsylvania, 
near Pittsburgh, was named. And being 
about as clever in business as she is in 
planning parties, Mrs. Mesta is said to 
have not only held on to her two in¬ 
heritances but added virtually another 
fortune to them. 

She has an excellent reputation in 
Washington, and elsewhere as well, as a 
money raiser for any cause in which she 
is interested. She displayed this ability 
to the full when she was appointed co- 
chairman of the Jefferson-Jackson Day 
Dinner, reportedly at the suggestion of 
the President. In former years this post 
has usually been given to the wife of a 
member of the Cabinet, and the lady has 
nearly always turned out to be more of 
an ornament than a financial asset. 

But Mrs. Mesta rolled up her sleeves 
and plunged in. The dinner netted the 
Democrats some $50,000 more than it 
had ever done before, and Mrs. Mesta is 
credited with being responsible for most 
of the excess. With a snicker, she says 
that about $25,000 came from Republi¬ 
cans, although she won’t tell how she 
persuaded them to invest. Actually, how¬ 
ever, it is not unusual for businessmen 
to contribute to both parties. 

Big Oil and Hotel Interests 

Mrs. Mesta’s family was living in 
Texas when the time came for her to be 
born, and the weather down there was 
unbearably hot. So her mother came to 
New York, and Mrs. Mesta is therefore 
a native of the metropolis. Her birth 
occurred about the time her father was 
bringing in the second big gusher in the 
Beaumont oil field. She spent her girl¬ 
hood in Galveston and other Texas cities, 
and in Oklahoma City, wherever the oil 
and hotel business took her father. After 
she married George Mesta she lived 
briefly in Pennsylvania and traveled 
widely in Europe. All the time she was 
entertaining with great gusto, and learn¬ 
ing more and more about the compli¬ 
cated business of party giving. 

During the first World War, Mrs. Mes¬ 
ta’s husband was called to Washington 


as a dollar-a-year man, and she estab¬ 
lished herself in an elaborate suite at the 
Hotel Willard. After a careful survey of 
the situation, she leaped into the social 
whirlpool with considerable vigor. At 
that time, she doesn't seem to have made 
any terrific splash, although she did make 
a few important friends, among them 
Mrs. Woodrow Wilson. As her contribu¬ 
tion to war work she took charge of The 
Washington Stage Door Canteen, a post 
which she also held for a time in World 
War II 

Throughout this period, and especially 
during the administration of President 
Harding, Washington society was domi¬ 
nated by Mrs. Evalyn Walsh McLean, 
who was not only an intimate friend of 
the Hardings but enjoyed additional 
prestige because of her ownership of 
the Hope Diamond. 

Too Dangerous a Competitor 

This celebrated gem was always good 
for a bit of publicity. So, for that mat¬ 
ter, were Mrs. McLean's social activities. 
Competing opeply with her was an ex¬ 
cellent way for a Washington hostess to 
get her social ears pinned back, and there 
is no record that Mrs. Mesta was ever 
foolish enough to attempt it. 

She did, however, continue to give 
parties and to make influential friends, 
and her chances of eventually playing on 
society’s first team were improved by her 
presentation at the Court of St. James’s. 
In Washington she was a friend of the 
Coolidges and greatly admires Mrs. 
Coolidge; even now she sometimes re¬ 
marks that it was “such a pity” that Mrs. 
Coolidge left Washington when her hus¬ 
band retired from the White House. On 
the whole, Mrs. Mesta’s social career 
through the 1920s and the early 1930s 
was a record of steady progress, cul¬ 
minating in the invasion of Newport and 
the opening of Mid-Cliffe in 1929. 

During the late 1930s Mrs. Mesta lived 
in New York, occupying a 26-room 
house in East Seventy-fourth Street, 
some of the furnishings of which had 
once embellished Buckingham Palace. 

Mrs. Mesta’s current ambition is to 
own a radio station; she says that if she 
had one she would staff it entirely with 
women, make political speeches herself, 
and fill the air with plugs for Harry S. 
Truman and equal rights for women. 

“My idea is,” she says, “that if I can 
do anything in the world to keep my 
friends in the White House, I’ll do it.” 

She expects- to keep up the fight for 
Mr. Truman, but some of her friends say 
that if the worst comes to the worst she’ll 
settle for Speaker Joseph W. Martin. 

“Joe would make a wonderful Presi¬ 
dent,” she says. 

The End 
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W E CALL IT the Pin Money iiau rec , 
but it really is a place when 
and women—no matter how situa f* Olh« 
can make hundreds of dollars even/ 1 
This is money that pays taxes, 
and dentist bills—that buys clotJ. S. iudustr 
things for the home or vacation tri WJdeprei 

P^re butch 

Yes, Pin Money Club members ar ^ ^ 

money-makers and our work is pit ^ cs w 

to them. Some never venture outsiil 
i r j n 3cr mark< 

home, yet earn live dollars or mot ^ ( 

single day. | $ nags, 

Hand 

There’s room for you in our Clubl iou entir 
today for our free folder, “There’s A, *rt in b 
For You,” so you can get started m ^Co 
money too. 
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* PARTY LINE * * * * 
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I^RJELY before in Presidential pol- 
hind the scenes, there is a direct 
ation between the two major- 
onventions that take place in the 
ur weeks. What happens at the 
meet will determine the Demo- 
utcome. 

tely. President Truman is resting 
ision to run again on whom the 
cans nominate. If it’s Vanden- 
Stassen, the President may with- 
If it’s any of the other numerous 
aspirants, the President will make 
ng fight for his nomination on two 
(1) that despite the widespread 
tion within Democratic ranks, he 
|ce his nomination if he wants to; 
It he has a good chance to win 
jjm any other Republican. 

WENBERG and Stassen are the 
/iwhat happens at the Republican 
Ation. That doesn’t necessarily 
Tj^iat either will be nominated; nor 
preclude the possibility of a Van- 
;-Stassen slate. That’s a strong 
lity on a number of counts—per- 
riendship, general similarity of 

« 'andenberg’s age and health and 
s youth and vigor. 

■.hatever the outcome of the con- 
, the big Michigander and the big 
otan will be decisive factors. 

event of a Republican conven- 
dlock, Speaker Joe Martin will 
ie first trial run as a dark horse, 
a lot of undercover “second 
strength in the leading camps, 
congressmen have been doing 
-avy but quiet plugging for him. 

number of state leaders, like 
[Ivania’s Joe Pew and Kansas’ Alf 
are fond of Martin. 

Ever mentioned in official state* 
but one of the biggest items in 
A Ipd relief to Europe is horse meat. 
Ullar over 100,000,000 pounds were 
ftoad. 

|r reason is difference in cost. 

eat costs less than half of other 
Also, Europeans lack U.S. preju- 
inst horse meat. In fact, some 
prefer it on the ground that it’s 
and tastier. Biggest horse-meat 
ers are Belgium and Sweden, 
onth recently, the former im- 
tf|3,000,000 pounds and the latter 
Other big horse-meat con- 
are Germany, France, Holland 
tugal. 

-meat slaughtering is a relatively 

f l. industry. It got a big start in 
■32 depression when over 100,000 
ere butchered yearly in federally 
d slaughterhouses. Last year, 
horses were processed for food 
s. Horses now used for this pur- 
ffrer markedly from earlier days, 
ost of the animals were old, 

I it nags. Now, there are very 
hem, and young, wild hQrses are 
most entirely. Largest slaughter- 
are in Los Angeles, San Fran- 
*etroit; Columbus, Ohio; Duluth, 
Dta. 
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strong Republican Vice-Presi- 
possibilities to watch are New 
(Senator Irving Ives, California’s 
William F. Knowland, Massa- 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, 
vernor Alfred E. Driscoll of New 

'^ a^enberg likes both Knowland and 
wives is Stassen’s first choice as a 
mate. Driscoll is on good terms 

for June 12 ' 1,48 



with all the leaders. Although a new¬ 
comer in the national arena, he has made 
a lot of hay in recent months. 

OVERHEARD in the Senate cloak¬ 
room: “Well, I guess it is true that Wal¬ 
lace is not for the common man.” 

“How come?” 

“He walked out on Truman!” 

% 

ONE of the significant Intelligence re¬ 
ports from behind the Iron Curtain is 
that the Russian Communist party will 
hold another of its momentous con¬ 
gresses this year. It will be the 19th, but 
the first since 1939. In the past, these 
congresses have been used to proclaim 
major Soviet foreign and domestic poli¬ 
cies. According to the inside word, no 
date has yet been set, but it’s expected to 
be after the U.S. Presidential election. 

THE controversial question of cartels is 
in for another official airing. Nebraska’s 
Senator Kenneth Wherry isn’t advertis¬ 
ing it, but his Small Business Committee 
is quietly investigating U.S. policy on 
cartels. Slated to be quizzed on their 
viewpoint and operations are Undersec¬ 
retary of the Army William H. Draper, 
Jr., Assistant Secretary of State Willard 
L. Thorp, and top U.S. occupation offi¬ 
cials in Germany and Japan. 

WAR potential: U.S. steel production is 
over 95,000,000 tons a year as compared 
to 16,000,000 tons in Russia. 

MAINE may make political history in its 
June 21st Republican senatorial primary. 
There is a chance a woman may carry off 
the prize. She is Representative Mar¬ 
garet Chase Smith, who has made an 
outstanding record. Pitted against Mrs. 
Smith are Governor H. A. Hildreth and 
ex-Governor Sumner Sewall. It’s nip and 
tuck among the trio, with Hildreth being 
backed by Senator Owen Brewster, who 
isn’t keen about having either the mili¬ 
tant Sewall or the bustling Mrs. Smith 
as a colleague. 

THERE is no foundation to that recur¬ 
ring rumor that Henry Wallace will pull 
out if the Democrats ditch President Tru¬ 
man and nominate General Eisenhower 
or Supreme Court Justice Douglas. There 
never was anything to it but a distorted 
version of favorable remarks Wallace 
made about Eisenhower and Douglas at 
a private gathering in February. Wallace 
is in the race to the bitter end. And as 
he sees it, it won’t be too bitter for two 
reasons: He doesn’t expect to win, and he 
is sure Truman will be defeated. 

VICE-PRESIDENT LI TSUNG-JEN is 
the man to watch in the new Nationalist 
government in China. Able and ambi¬ 
tious, the fifty-seven-year-old Kwangsi 
general is a veteran campaigner both in 
the field and in politics. Also, he has 
powerful Kuomintang backing and is 
unawed by Chiang Kai-shek. Li demon¬ 
strated this by winning the vice-presi¬ 
dency despite bitter Chiang opposition. 
In the next, and not-distant, upheaval in 
China, it’s not at all unlikely that Chiang 
will exit and Li take over. 

JOHN L. LEWIS’ egotism apparently 
has no bounds. Discussing the failure of 
the C.I.O. United Steel Workers to get a 
pay raise, Lewis, who rules his miners 
with an autocratic fist, rumbled pon- 
tifically, “The trouble with that union is, 
it’s run from the top down.” 

ROBERT S. ALIEN 
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Three Of A Kind 
FOR FATHER’S DAY 

A handsome threesome to 
thrill Dad on his day. Se¬ 
lect them in matching 

_ leathers to make a single, 

grand gift from the entire family! 

A* WALLET — Slim, sleek and su¬ 
perbly crafted in rich, top grain Cali¬ 
fornia Saddle Leather. About $7.50*. 
Other styles and leathers. 

6* LETTER CASE —Compact pocket 
secretary. Large capacity . . . won’t 
bulge tailored lines. About $7.50*. 
Also others. 

C* KEYCASE-Sturdyfor 

long, hard use. Removable key 
hooks, identification case. 

About $3.50. Choice of leathers. 

Ask for other Rumpp 

P roducts in leading stores, 
ook for the Rutnpp trademark 
*PIus Federal Tax. 

9$ YBAftS OF LBADiltSHiP 



C. F. Rumpp A Son*, Philo. 6, Pa. 
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...WE SHOULD BUTTRESS 


ALASKA 


i IT THIS writing, Lieutenant General Nathan 
F. Twining’s Alaskan Command is in a 
Mi bad way and much worried. There are 
about 20,000 men in the AC, but almost no combat 
troops. The Navy has no fighting ships in the zone. 
Planes are so scarce that the AC won’t reveal the 
exact number. 

Russia, on the other hand, is reported to be build¬ 
ing a big military base in the Komandorskie Islands, 
some 225 miles west of Attu. Attu is the outmost 
of the Aleutian chain of islands that step Asiaward 
from Alaska. You may remember that the Japs 
occupied Attu and near-by Kiska for many months 
following the Battle of Midway—to the great worry 
of U.S. and Canadian military men and civilians. 

We bought Alaska from Russia in 1867. But the 
modern Reds have often muttered that this was a 
deal with a corrupt czarist regime and is not binding 
on the Bolsheviks of today. 

All of which words write their own music, we 
think—the music being that we ought to strengthen 
our Alaska defenses to a point where we’d at least 
have a fighting chance to hold the giant peninsula 
in case of attack. 

General Twining believes that in the wild Alaska 
terrain one battalion (about 1,000 men) of seasoned 
combat troops and three or four tanks could per¬ 
form a successful holding operation. With two 
regimental combat teams (9,000 men), General 
Twining thinks Alaska would be impregnable. 

Such a build-up of the Alaska Command admit¬ 
tedly would be a hard and expensive job. But isn’t 
it worth just about any price to safeguard the West 
Coast against bombings from enemy-held Alaska 
positions? We think it is; and we move, urgently, 
that this great northwest bastion of North America 
be adequately buttressed without delay. 


... HOFFMAN CAN DO A JOB: President Truman’s 
appointment of Paul G. Hoffman to run the Euro¬ 
pean Recovery Program (Marshall Plan) was a 


good day’s work, we believe. Mr. Hoffman has an 
enviable business and civic record; also the kind of 
ideas which mu^t guide the ERP if it is to help re¬ 
vive Western Europe and halt Communism without 
bankrupting us. 

We’d just like to recall to all and sundry that 
Hoffman took this job on a promise of a free hand 
in running the ERP show. Official Washington is 
full of ambitious bureaucrats who love power, and 
one of the favorite pastimes in that great city con¬ 
sists in trying to snitch other people’s authority and 
prerogatives for yourself. That Mr. Hoffman will 
have plenty of such trouble seems a safe bet. 

Our earnest hope is that he will fight all muscler- 
inners from now till he winds up the job; that he 
will consent to no diminution of his powers; and 
that he will yell bloody murder to the press and to 
influential politicians whenever he feels threatened. 
That’s the only way to conserve your own hide in 
official Washington, and to deliver the results you’re 
supposed to deliver. 

We hope that Mr. Hoffman knew that fact of 
Washington life before he became ERP chief, or 
that he is thoroughly aware of it now. 


.. WALLACE SHOULD BE HEARD: The occasional 
interferences with Henry A. Wallace’s right to say 
his say in public don’t look good from any point of 
view known to us. We mean interruptions or pick¬ 
eting of Wallace meetings by assorted patriots, and 
such indirect harassments as hotels refusing to put 
the third-party candidate for President up for the 
night. 

These goings on, however much you may sympa¬ 
thize with the motives of those who stage them, are 
not in the American spirit of fair play. That would 
be bad enough in itself; but they also give Wallace 
and his backers a chance to yell that they are being 
persecuted, with some truth in the yells. 

Don’t misunderstand us. We think Wallace is 
peddling the Communist party line in his campaign 


speeches to this writing, and we think that anybo< 
who votes for him next November 2d will be vol 
ing, knowingly or unknowingly, to sell the Unite! 
States down the river to Joe Stalin. 

Nevertheless, so long as we are not in a shod 
ing war with Soviet Russia, Wallace should be a 
lowed as much freedom of speech as any othi 
American. 

There is no U.S. law which denies a man the rigl 
to hang himself, so to speak, with his tongue. 


... YOU NEEDN'T ASK FOR IT: Lady Nancy Asu 
was the principal speaker at a big luncheon ri 
cently thrown in Washington by the Women’s Ni 
tional Farm and Garden Association. Getting i\ 
on her aristocratic feet, Lady A. launched forth c 
her customary tirade about how Americans are tc 
much interested in “women, clothes, liquor an 
brassiere ads in newspapers,” when they should 
thinking of a world “faced with famine”—as if 
weren’t feeding a large part of said world. 

Some 25 of the ladies at the luncheon got enou| 
of it after a spell, and walked out on the Bril 
noblewoman. One walker-outer said that she 
“tired of hearing that woman criticizing Ameri 
women.” L 

That goes for us, too; we’ve been tired of Lai 
Astor these 10 years or more. However, it seems 
us that these American women asked for what 
got. Whoever invited her to that luncheon kne 
perfectly well that she would insult her hostesl 
somehow, to say nothing of insulting the Ameria 
people in general. That’s Lady Astor’s stock 
trade, her line of goods. 

Well, then, why ask her to speak at Americ 
functions of any kind? Why stick the neck oi 
Why not just give her the silent treatment—and l 
same for the rest of the multitude of aliens wl 
keep coming over here and telling us how to hanO 
our affairs? Their advice as a rule is worse 
sible, than their manners. 
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hen you drop a nickel in a pay station and' dial a call—or dial from 
home or office—as many as 1000 telephone relays go into action. 

The relay is the little device illustrated above—an electrical switch that 
works far faster than you can wink. You probably don’t know it exists. 
But you couldn’t make a telephone call without it. 

These relays leap into service when you telephone, opening and closing 
circuits. They operate millions of times in their lifetime. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories designed this relay and some of the Labora¬ 
tories’ best scientific minds are spending all their time improving it. 

Is it worth while to assign such great talent to so small a device? 

Here is the answer: There are more than 100,000,000 relays in the Bell 
System and they represent one dollar out of every six spent for equip¬ 
ment in dial telephone exchanges. 

Design changes by Bell Telephone Laboratories have already saved mil¬ 
lions of dollars in cost and greatly improved telephone service. It is this 
kind of research, especially in a time of rising costs, that helps keep your 
Bell System telephone service low in price. 

BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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THE KANGAROO IS UNLIKE 
ANY OTHER ANIMAL 

That’s why baby Kangaroos en¬ 
joy supreme riding pleasure. 
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(hoi's why only INK-O-GRAPH (an 
give you the writing 
pleasure .found in all 
other good pens, PLUS 
exclusive spiral • air- 
vent ink feed. 


The ink control feature 
found only in INK-O- 
GRAPH Ball Point Ink 
Pencils assures uninter¬ 
rupted writing until the 
very last drop of ink. 

INK-O-GRAPH writes 
smoothly and continu¬ 
ously without skipping or 
clogging. No need to hold 
your INK-O-GRAPH at 
awkward angles to make 
it respond to your lightest 
touch; and INK-O- 
GRAPH's special no-leak 
construction protects 
pockets and ladies* 
handbags. 

New ink cartridge can be 
inserted in a jiffy. Write 
with the INK-O-GRAPH 
once . and you'll agree 
there's none better at 
any price. 

Four handsome colors 
and black. 

$100 

Only I 

At leading stores 

everywhere. 



INK-O-GRAPH Prtclston bnHt Hoodie Point 
FOUNTAIN PEN. Hand set point for instant- 1125 
touch writing. Large ink capacity. . . Only 1 



INK-O-GRAPH Pencil-Poratid FOUNTAIN PEN 

Original Balt-like point writes as smoothly 
as a soft lead pencil. (Use any fountain $000 
pen ink.).Only L 


INK-O-GRAPH CO., INC., 210 HUOSON ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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DARK HORSE RACE 


Dear Editor: "Doping” out this Presidei| 
tial race is so similar to handicapping 
race for two-yr.-olds, which is a handicap 
per's headache, that 1 just couldn’t help I 
let you have the consensus around 
Meadows. To date here's how it shou 
"dope.” 

Weather cloudy; track slow. 
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Purse $75,000 per y I 
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P P Entries • 

Prob. 

Comment 
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Truman 

Odds 

5-2 

Will miss his ol 

62 

2 

Eisenhower 

5-2 

jockey 

Drops in class, 

74 

3 

Stassen 

5-2 

doubtful starter 
Workouts show 
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Dewey 

4-1 

ready 

Gave warning la, 
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Taft 

6-1 
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Likes muddy goir 

15 
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MacArthur 
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Been away too loc 
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Wallace 
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Fence jumper 
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Martin 
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No line on this or 

16 
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Vandenberg 
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Class if gets in 


Tom Jordan, San Luis Obispo, Ca| 

"V FOR EFFICACY 


Dear Sir: While sitting here thinking ( 
our good old America. I chanced to get or 
of your magazines that came aboard toda 
on a transport that just pulled in froi 
home. Of all of your many fine artich 
and fiction I like most of all The Week 
Mail. It sort of gives us fellows who aj 1 
keeping the peace a large amount of pric 
to see what has been gained by our dutic 
abroad. 

Keep up the good work, for in its sma 
way. to us it spells what we fight for, "D< 
mocracy.” 

It’s that little item the world needs s 
badly, even at home. So I send you it 
personal "E” for efficacy. 

D. E. Robinson. U.S.S. Atlanta 
Moored in the Wang Po River, Chiu 
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FACE TO FACE WITH THE FACTS 


Dear Editor: This 
is a picture which I 
snapped at random 
of Danny Wright, 
1025 Jackson St.. San 
Francisco. Note top- 



knot and resemblance of the two babic 
Jim Kurtzhal, San Francisco, Ca 
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Dear Sms: My name is Laura L. Bentle 
and I live in Olinda, Calif I am 11 yea 
(Continued on page 68 J 
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Championship winner unequalled in the world of sports 

If 

| 1947, for the 12tb year in succession, every major golf tournament was won by a player whose clubs 


tyre fitted with True Temper Step Down Golf Shafts . Here’s a partial 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
PROFESSIONAL 

AUSTRALIAN OPEN 
BRITISH AMATEUR 
BRITISH OPEN 
IRISH OPEN 

PROFESSIONAL GOLFERS 
OF AMERICA 


UNITED STATES AMATEUR 
CANADIAN OPEN 
MASTERS 
NORTH & SOUTH 
UNITED STATES OPEN 
WESTERN OPEN 
CANADIAN AMATEUR 

NATIONAL COLLEGIATE 
AMATEUR 


BRITISH WOMEN’S 
CANADIAN WOMEN S 
ENGLISH WOMEN’S CLOSED 
UNITED STATES WOMEN’S 
WOMEN’S INVITATIONAL 
WOMEN’S NATIONAL OPEN 
WOMEN’S WESTERN AMATEUR 
WOMEN’S WESTERN OPEN 


In addition, all players in the Ryder Cup Matches and the Walker Cup Matches used clubs with True Temper Shafts, 
as did the winners of more than 50 sectional and state tournaments not mentioned here because of space limitations - 


*T as the champions do, you, too, can get 
loger drives, straighter shots and better 
■■»:s when your favorite make of clubs is 
e with True Temper Dynamic or Step 
^ golf shafts. 


speed, True Temper Shafts are made 
in various degrees of flexibility so 
that whether slow, medium or fast, 
you can be perfectly fitted. 

In 1948, America’s Great Golf Club 



> these shafts are drawn to exact precision 
nasions from seamless tubes of finest alloy 

» 

Pwer that steps up distance and gives better 
‘Qol of direction is built in by True Temper’s 
c sive design and construction. 

1 meet the requirements of your swinging 


Makers offer you the finest golf clubs ever 
made. Ask your Pro or dealer to fit you with a 
set of these vastly improved ,1948 model clubs— 
True Temper shafted—and: play with the ease 
and confidence of a champion, because True 
Temper is the golf shaft of Champions. The 
American Fork and Hoe Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, makers of True Temper Products. 


LOOK FOR THE BRAND IN THE BAND—Tru* Ump»r 

Shafts have ofways been identified by their distinctive "Step 
Down " oppearonce. Imitators are copying this appearance . 
However, they cannot copy the quolity, value or perform¬ 
ance of genuine True Temper Shafts . 

FOR YOUR PROTECTION — Each genuine True Temper 
Golf Shott is banded with a distinctive color bond in which is 
clearly printed the words "True Temper " ond the name of 
the shaft, "Dynom/c" or "Sfop Down". 

LOOK FOR THE BRAND IN THE BAND 
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BLIND-SWIMMING SUE 


BY BILL FAY 


S UE ZIMMERMAN views 
soaring sanitary standards in 
American pools with grave 
misgivings. Everywhere Sue swims, 
she encounters newly painted ceilings 
and sparkling tile side walls. That’s all 
very nice for people who swim on 
their stomachs, but Sue swims on her 
back with such ease and celerity that 
year after year she has annexed the 
national championships at 100 and 
200 meters. 

‘*1 never feel at home in a pool until 
1 find a crack in the wall or a spot on 
the ceiling," Sue says. "Backstrokers 
can’t see the finish. They come in 
blind. Spots and cracks are landmarks 
—tell you whether or not to take that 
extra stroke near the finish and some¬ 
times it’s the stroke you didn’t take 
that wins." 

Example: Sue battled champion 
Gloria Callen evenly down to the fin¬ 
ishing stroke of the national 100 me¬ 
ters in 1942. Then, Sue recalls: 
"Gloria reached and I grabbed 
(started another stroke). Gloria 
coasted in and won by two inches. I 
banged into the end of the pool at full 
speed and got a dandy headache." 

Sue's parents haven't decided 
whether she grew up in Lake Grove or 


Lake Oswego. Lake Grove is a town 
near Portland, Oregon. Lake Oswego 
is a lake near Lake Grove, The Zim¬ 
mermans banned competitive swim¬ 
ming until Sue completed the first year 
of high school. She finished at 3:30 
p.m., June 1, 1940, and reported to 
Coach Jack Cody at the Multnomah 
Athletic Club in Portland at 7:15. 

Since then Cody has concentrated 
on teaching Sue to swim in the straight 
line, which is the shortest distance to 
the Olympic backstroke champion¬ 
ship. "Just maintaining a balanced 
stroke isn't enough," Sue says. 
"You've got to stay in the middle of 
your lane by watching the ropes out of 
the corner of one eye while you watch 
for your landmark with the other 
eye." 

Flagpoles and women's hats make 
the best outdoor landmarks. Sue will 
be looking for both at London, where 
she hopes to finish first, but not head 
first. There’s a nice distinction among 
backstrokers. 

► CURE FOR C0ALT0WN 

Coaltown owes his racing life to a 
flannel blanket. When the brown colt 
collapsed after a Chicago workout last 


summer. Calumet trainer Jimmy 
Jones realized a cure would have to be 
found for the promising two-year- 
old's chronic throat ailment. 

First, Jimmy wrapped a blanket 
around Coaltown's neck. Trainers 
have a technical name for blanket 
wrappers—throttle hoods. The hoods 
sweat off fatty tissue. Next, Jimmy 
started to paint Coaltown’s throat 
with iodine. Three months of throt¬ 
tle-hood and iodine treatment reduced 
Coaltown's thrpat glands, and he was 
able to work hard without choking up. 
Finally, Jones changed the colt’s run¬ 
ning style. v 

Before the collapse, Coaltown ran 
with neck held in close to his throat- 
latch and jockeys rode him with a 
short hold on the reins. Jones ordered 
the exercise boys to use a long hold 
on the reins, and this encouraged 
Coaltown to run with his head ex¬ 
tended. 

Jones continues the iodine treat¬ 
ments, even though Coaltown shows 
no signs of the old throat ailment. 
The blanket stays on, too. You can 
always find Coaltown when you visit 
the Calumet shed row. Just look for a 
horse with a scrap of yellow flannel 
wrapped around his neck. 


Sue Zimmerman comes in blind, for backstrokers can’t see the finish. Sue picks a landmark in the ceiling to guide her 


CHARLES SAWIN 



► DUGOUT DICTAPHONE 

Them Senators play ball like the 
all under civil service. . . . And 1 
you can't fake a spitter by wip 
sweat off your forehead . . . you go 
use slippery elm for a spitter and 
fingers got to be so slick you can’t f 
the ball come off . , . sweatballs do 
break more’n a inch . . . real spitt 
jerk halfway across the plate. . . , 

Ought to get time and a half 
batting against Detroit pitchen 
Newhouser and Houtteman and H 
chinson—best in the league. , . . Tl 
four-eyed Trout ain’t bad either—1 
Dizzy says nobody hits a man \ 
wear glasses. . . . Not that blonde 
the one at the cigar counter. . . 
Williams could hit to left against 
shift he’d hit to left . . . nobody'd 
dumb enough to pass up a five-hi 
dred batting average ... not even V 
liams. ... So Trout arrives in spr 
training when Cochrane's manag 
the Tigers, and the first time Micl 
sees Dizzy, Dizzy’s riding around 
outfield on a beat-up motorcycle., 

There's only one job tougher tt 
outfieldin* for the Brownie pitch 
and that's caddyin’ at a drivin' ran 
. . . Finally Dizzy roars past Micl 
and yells how'm I doin' and Micl 
yells back fine . . . keep right on gc 
and pitch the opener at Toledo , 
and Old Dizzy doesn’t get anot: 
chance in the big leagues for f( 
years. , , . Another reason Nt 
houser’s better is he's quit that c 
baby stuff—when somebody bo 
one he just pitches harder instead 
feeling sorry for himself. . . . I 

Maybe York is pretty bad but I s 
say Zeke Bonura was the worst-fie 
ing first baseman this league ever sr 
. . , You think the prices are high 
here . . . lissen . . . down at Milw; 
kee last year they give us four bu< 
a day for eatin' ... I have doughn 
for breakfast and a hamburger 
lunch and at supper I ask for the b 
three-dollar dinner in the house a 
the waiter asks how do I want it. 
on rye or whole wheat. . . , But tl 
Zeke never lost his pepper. ... I 
member the time he kicked three ii 
row . . . didn’t bother Zeke . . . 
just banged that big glove and yel 
come on, gang, let's settle down < 
here. . . . Okay, you ask her. . . . 
ask the redhead from the coffee sh< 

► RIDE 'EM, VARSITY 

When John Wilkinson and brotl 
Bill left Colorado A&M to help w 
the spring chores on their dad’s ran 
the gloom around the old Aggie cor 
was what you might have found 
Notre Dame last November if Z 
mont Czarobski, the scholarly Hib 
nian tackle, had departed for Chic 
to cube steaks in Papa Czarobsi 
butcher shop on the eve of the Ar 
game. 

The Wilkinsons were top han 
Give them enough rope and the 
hang first-place points on the sco 
board. Without them, Colorad 
cowboys tumbled to sixth place in 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Exclusive Cobra Tone Arm 

Brings out glorious new beauty of tone—beauty you’ve never heard from records 
before. Invented by Zenith, perfected by Zenith, and found in no other radio at 
any price. Reproduces records on a Radionic Wave. Over 700 AM and FM radio 
stations use it to broadcast records. Eliminates all annoying noise and scratch. 
Keeps records sounding like new for over 2,000 plays! And Zenith’s Silent-Speed 
Record Changer gently, quietly changes 10 and 12 inch records intermixed. 


ENITH ALONE 

gives you these glorious 


np . rri . i • rr 

Iwin Inumphs in lone 



ir 


Exclusive Zenith-Armstrong FM 

Gives you glorious new fidelity. . . sharp non-fade tuning, not possible with imitation 
FM. Only Zenith combines genuine Armstrong FM with Zenith’s exclusive’’power-line” 
FM antenna. Result: static-free FM without an aerial ... on both FM bands, to 
protect you against any future changes in FM wavelengths. Just plug in—and play! 
Plus Radiorgan Tone Control and other "exclusives” assuring Zenith perfection 
in every kind of radio reception. 


com. 1946. ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 


--- 

Zenith "Classic” console combination, 
shown closed above; open at right. 
Twin triumphs in tone. Cobra Tone 
Arm and Zenith-Armstrong FM on 
both bands. Standard Broadcast. 
International Short Wave. Intermix 
Record Changer. Radiorgan Tone 
Control. Oversize Concert fonc * 
Grand Speaker. ‘ 

*1 Vest Coast prices slightly higher. 
AU prices subject to change without further notice. 




30 TEAK OF ‘‘KNOW MV" IN RADIONICS tXClOSlYRT 


AUD MAKERS OF AMERICA'S FINEST HEARING AIDS 


COMPARE —and you’ll see that Zenith gives more 
quality per dollar in every way. Enjoy a demonstration 
at your Zenith dealer’s today. Choose from the many 
beautiful Zenith radios, radio-phonographs, and 
portables from $26.95 to $675.* 
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•• . . . SUN AND WIND sure do wreck a man’s hair! Look at that 
mop! It’s all dried out. . . dull-looking . . . and full of loose dandruff, 
too. It’s Dry Scalp, all right! Buddy, you’d better get wise and try 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!” 



yfair Zooks better.. 7\ 
sca/p fee/s tetter... 1 
whenyou check Dry Sca/p 


NO MORE DULL-LOOKING hair, thanks to ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic! 

A few drops a day help. See the difference... hair looks well-groomed, 
and stays that way all day long . . . checks loose dandruff, too. 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or other drying ingredients. 

Try it also with massage before every shampoo. It gives double care 
... to both scalp and hair . . . and it’s economical, too. 

Vaseline HAIRTONIC 

TRADE MARK ® 

More bottles sold today than any other hair tonic 



A (rick of magic whose secret was 
never disclosed nor discovered was 
The Expanding Cube, perfected in the 
1890s by Buatier de Kolta, celebrated 
French conjurer. On a bare table in 
the center of the stage, he would place 
a solid eight-inch cube and then make 
it grow slowly into a three-foot cube, 
or to 91 times its original size. 

No musician ever played the jew’s- 
harp with a technique comparable to 
that of the German virtuoso, Charles 
Eulenstein (1802-1890). Despite the 
fact that this instrument has to be held 
between the teeth and its tone modu¬ 
lated by movements of the mouth, 
Eulenstein often played, at one time, 
as many as 16 Jew's-harps in different 
keys, fastened to a stand on a level 
with his mouth. 

A standard Bible has never yet been 
adopted by the Christian world. The 
ten different Bibles still in use are the 
Syrian, Samaritan, Protestant, Abys¬ 
sinian, Roman Catholic, Latter-day 
Saints, Egyptian or Coptic, Armenian 
or Gregorian, Episcopal and Lu¬ 
theran, and the Orthodox Greek 
Catholic. 

Studies of birth records show that 
human fertility is highest when the 
outdoor temperature is around 65 de¬ 
grees F. and that the conception rate 
declines proportionately with tem¬ 
perature increases and decreases. Hot 
weather in particular affects fertility 
so drastically that a severe heat wave 
may cause temporary sterility. 

A relic of the witchcraft hysteria 
that swept through 16th-century Eu¬ 
rope still stands today in the public 
square of Oudewater, a village in The 
Netherlands. It is a scale which was 
erected by the unsuperstitious town 
officials to save the lives of women 
accused of being witches. The sus¬ 
pected sorceress would be marched to 
the scale, weighed and then exoner¬ 
ated—by the announcement that she 
was too heavy to ride through the air 
on a broomstick. 


An odd characteristic of ch 
is that the color of their eggsh 
directly related to the color of 
ear lobes. For example, in the Bi 
and other Asiatic breeds, the lob 
red and the eggs are dark b 
while in the Leghorn and other 
terranean breeds, the lobes are 
and the eggs are white. As th 
mouth Rock and other Am 
breeds were developed throug 
crossing of Asiatic and Mi 
ranean varieties, their lobes 
from light to dark red and thei 
from light to dark brown .—By 
line Hamilton , Fort Worth, ! 
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Having the dresses of bride: 
resemble the one worn by the b 
a custom that originated centuri 
when it was widely believed th; 
spirits were likely to harm a 
who was extremely happy. Thei 
the bride's attendants were dres 
look like her so she could not 
tinguished by these spirits o 
wedding day. 


W/JI 


As bloodhounds have trade 
wrong man at times and havi 
shown they are not infallible, 1 
hound evidence is not admissi 
the criminal courts of some stat 
the other states, it must be sup] 
by additional evidence and s 
mented by documents provin; 
the dogs in question are reliable 

Recently issued by a Paris 
The International Traveler's < 
is the first publication of its 
Having 380 pages, it is printed i: 
French and English and contai 
timetables of the main railroai 
services and steamship lines 
countries, thus enabling person; 
ning tours through various ps 
the world to schedule their c< 
tions before leaving home. 


Ten dollars will be paid for each I 
ccptcd for this column. Contributioi 
be accompanied by their source of 1 
lion. Address Keep t’p With the 
Collier's, 250 Park Ave., New YorV 
N. Y. Tills column is copyrighted 
items may be reproduced without p«> 
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Nugget Knot Tie Bar 
& Cuff Links. set $5.00 


Of all the 366 days in '48, this one is especially 
Dad’s . . . and you can make it a day he’ll never forget 
if you remember him with one or more 
of these handsome gifts by Hickok. 


Key chain , $2.50 up 


Cowhide Belt with 
Ribbon Initial 
Buckle , set $3.50 


Ribbon Initial 
Tie Bar with 
Crocodile grip , $1.50 


Ribbon Initial 
Morocco Wallet , $5.00 
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“Train’s gone. Mister—your clock must be slow! 
Why don’t you get yourself a General Electric Clock?” 


Tardy Tom (need we say?) is one more victim of the vagaries of 
old-fashioned “hand-wind” clocks. 

And wc ask you now: isn’t it past time to “keep time” with 
always reliable General Electric Clocks? 

For you, we suggest the G-E HERALDER with luminous hands 
and hour dots. It has the Select-A-Larm feature too! This feature 
allows you to select the one exact volume of “wake-up” which suits 
you best...from “W hisper” to “Shout” or any point in between! 
This alarm clock also has all these important G-E advantages: 

1. Self-starting ... no winding. 

2. Quiet ... no disturbing ticktock. 

3. Dependable . . . wakes you on time, every time. 

4. Accurate . . . electrically checked by your power com¬ 
pany to correspond with official Naval Observatory time. 


The HERALDER is only one of a 
complete line of General Electric 
alarm, kitchen, and occasional clocks 
—“The Clocks Most People W ant 
Most.” 

P S. Remember this: General Elec¬ 
tric Alarm Clocks are available at 
prices as low as $1.50! General Elec¬ 
tric Company, Bridgeport 2, Conii. 




i 

I 

Why wind a clock today—get a General Electric and forget it! 

GENERAL |§| ELECTRIC 


HE WEEK’S WOR! 

J _t-i 
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J OE KAUFMAN, our expert 
cartographer responsible for 
the Designs for Touring maps 
—this time it's They Cut Down the 
Old Pine Tree (p. 70)—is a Bridgeport, 
Connecticutter (1911). Joe grew up 
in the rough part of south Philadel¬ 
phia, where the heroes were the prize 
fighters in the street. At fourteen, he 
joined the Western Union as telegram 
caddie, stood at attention for shined 
puttee inspection and, after being 
honorably discharged, he became of¬ 
fice boy, shoe-store stock clerk, sold 
Collier’s and attended night art school 
for free. He's been artisticking since 
he was eighteen. 

When he was twenty he invaded 
New York and married, and being 
(even now) youngish and shortish, had 
to bring his ma along before he was 
granted a license. 

Joe's concentrated largely on hu¬ 
morous ad illustration, and recently 
ran oil with the Art Directors’ Club 
Gold Medal for the funniest ad of 
’47. His multimidgeted maps include 
one to be used as a mural in a 220- 
passenger plane now under construc¬ 
tion. 

“My maps practically cover the en¬ 
tire earth,” says Joe. “I myself have 
been only as far west and south as 
New Orleans, as far north as the Ca¬ 
nadian side of Niagara Falls, and as 
far east as Cape Cod. Have whipped 
up a terrific desire to see some of the 
places I’ve drawn. When my two sons 
are out of school, and my wife’s not 
working on her children’s books, and 
my bank balance is suitable, we will 
be off.” 

T HIS week we welcome back 
George S. Brooks (Hannigan, 
p. 74), who, since his last story in Col¬ 
lier’s, has become mayor of the bus¬ 
tling village of Groton, New York, an 
almost unheard-of thing. For Mayor 
Brooks is a Democrat and only twice 
since the Civil War has a Demmie 
broken the solid Republican ranks. 

Mayor Brooks has been dabbling in 
politics for seme time. In 1943 he 
helped put over a Democratic town 
supervisor of Groton, and next day 
after election was fined $50 for sound¬ 
ing an air-raid alarm. He claimed he 
was testing the system; his opponents 
said he was celebrating the victory. 
“By a strange coincidence the Deputy 
Director of Civilian Protection, who 
caused my arrest, happened to be the 
defeated candidate for supervisor,” 
the mayor admits. 

Mayor Brooks was born in an 1895 


blizzard in the whistle-stop to* 
Pearl Creek, New York. “Tha 
fortunate for me,” he says. “1 
been delayed until after the C 
cratic convention of ’96, I’d have 
christened William Jennings 1 
Brooks—a tag that wouldn’t 
looked well on speak-easy cards 
ing prohibition.” 

After attending the U. of Rc 
ter, and World War I, Mayor B 
became a police-news rustler fc 
late Rochester Herald, then swi 
to editing the old McClure’s. H 
some Broadway (flop) shows, s 
time in Hollywood, finally esc 
back to New York State. 

Hannigan, or the Incident o 
Blacksmith’s Housekeeper, dc 
from a story about the neighbors 
Mayor Brooks’ father liked to tc 
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ARTHUR MAYSE, who prq 
Marabou for Mama (p. 18, 1 
Manitoban, born in 1912, and si 
a Baptist missioner to the Cree 
ans of the Red River below No 
House. He grew up on the Britisl 
lumbia coast (locale of his sl| 
worked his way through three 
of university, did summer-punk 
logging camps, then drifted into i 
papering for ten years. 

Though he has written mucho 
Canadian hills, Mayse prefei 
mountains on the sky line. “Th 
one can admire them without 
ring the joys of mountain dim! 
stone bruises, chills, sunburn, m< 
toes, exhaustion and hunger, wi 
which a peak ‘goes’ too easily.” 

Yet Mayse says he’s never II 
able to keep the mountains at j 
Newspaper bosses had a way of 
ing him the fall guy when a storj 
to be brought down from the 
places. “On one occasion a s* 
chair adventurer sent me through 
miles of North Pacific spruce ju ’ 
and up thirty miles of badly crevi| 
glacier with a pair of carrier pig 
to fly a story home. It was a U 
trip. I got back. The pigeons did 




This week's cover: “Suzy.” Suzi 
Zimmerman, modest American b , v \ 
stroke champion, owns 41 stj 
A.A.U. medals and holds three! 
tional records for varying distal! 
Swimming is her first love, she l] 
being a loser, has great power fj 
lipstick leaguer, and when her cci 
Jack (Wrinklebrow) Cody, whistl] 
You Knew Susie, she blushes 
yells, “Pipe down. . . . Cody!” . J 
Ted Sha! I 
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World's Largest Family of Nationally Distributed Finer Foods 


REID MURDOCK 


a division of Consolidated Grocers Corporotion, Chicogo, Illinois 


Now here, as you can plainly see 
Our friends are busy as can be 
For Luke the Lion and Lucy small 
Wave greetings warm for one and all 
Who from each country in the land 
Bring finer foods for Monarch Brand. 


The finest fruits of tree and vine 

The finest grains from fruitful plain 

The finest coffee, tea and spice 

The finest figs and dates and rice 

Are gathered into Monarchland 

And packed and labeled Monarch Brand 


Now in your friendly nearby store 
There are five hundred foods and more 
Whose quality is simply grand 
And each one labeled Monarch brand 
Just give this brand an earnest test 
And you are sure to vote it “Best”. 
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T*x McCrary and Jinx Falk«nburg 
Stars of sports, radio, television 


Men's and Women's styles with case $1 >95 to $ 
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We were amazed to see how 



fP POLAROID Day Glasses wiped out reflected glar 


Wliat is reflected glare? Look at any sunny surface—snow, pavement, water. Note 
how the rays of the sun reflect back into your eyes, causing blinding discomfort. 
Then look directly at the same spot through AO Polaroid Day Glasses. You will be 
amazed to see the difference. Reflected glare is eliminated... unsuspected details 
revealed. Yet colors are shown in their true value. The diagram below explains the 
“why” of this scientific miracle—but you will want to see for yourself. Try AO 
Polaroid Day Glasses today! 


How the Unique Polaroid Principle Blocks Reflected Glare 


AO POLAROID DAY GLASSES 


American IgP Optical 


COMPANY 


BRIGHT 

SUNLIGHT 
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STRIKES 


SURFACE 


GLARE RAYS REFLECTED 
MASKING SEEING RAYS 


AO POLAROID 
DAY GLASSES FILTE 1 1£ ate. 
REFLECTED GLARE 'Nr 
SEEING RAYS PASS II r pitx 



STYLED 


OPTICALLY 
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LONG CAME MARY 


BY WIIXIAM A. KRAUSS 


—About the troubles of a lad named Elwood. Put them 
all together, they spell Mother—Elwood s mother, that is 


lose 


most difficult thing for 
wood to realize was that all 
apparently meaningless, 
lements—Palm Beach, Ha- 
ide spaces between Emily’s 
uis de Verblin and his 
led in a straight line to 
m Bayonne, 

fate, like destiny. Rather 
expert chess, it was a pat- 
mplex for the untrained eye 


PMarqt 


ike 


On an afternoon in September, 
Mrs. Carruthers Gibb Remington- 
Hart picked up the phone in her Fifth 
Avenue residence and called Reeves 
at Southampton. 

“Reeves,” she said austerely, “you 
will have Gulfwind ready to go to 
sea on October fourth.” 

Reeves was captain of Mrs. Rem¬ 
ington-Hart’s yacht. He said, “Yes, 
ma'am.” 

“We shall proceed directly to Palm 


ILLUSTRATED 
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FREDERIC VARADY 
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I V m ' L 


Beach. Then Havana. Then King¬ 
ston. I shall want to be in New York 
again on December twentieth. Is that 
clear?” 

The captain was a man of few 
words. “Yes, ma'am.” 

“There will be nine in the party. 
You will please inform the steward— 
the Potters, the Dunningtons, the 
Haights, Miss Emily Kerr, and my¬ 
self.” Mrs. Remington-Hart paused, 
ticked off the names on her fingers. 




Mary lay along the edge of the pool studying 
the sparkling water. Then looking at him 
she said, “Tell me, Elwood. How old are you?” 


“Also,” she said, “my son Elwood.” 

The redheaded young man on the 
divan—looking, at the moment, par¬ 
ticularly harassed and a good deal 
younger than his twenty-two years— 
was his mother’s son Elwood. 

From where he sat, Elwood could 
hear Reeves’ voice scratching on the 
phone. Reeves was always icily calm. 

He never seemed alarmed by Mrs. 
Remington-Hart, which was astonish¬ 
ing. Though, of course, Reeves didn’t j J 
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really know her. He had never opposed her, and 
therefore had never seen her faint. She had never, 
sensing the beginning of rebellion, collapsed before 
him, staggering like a great wounded whale. Reeves 
stayed on the bridge, took his orders and said, “Yes, 
ma’am.” That was what he said now. “Yes, ma'am.” 

And, with a crisp economy of movement, Mrs. 
Remington-Hart hung up. 

Ehvood spoke. “But 1 don’t want to go to Palm 
Beach.” 

N OW this was typical of the kind of rebellion 
Mrs. Remington-Hart so thoroughly disap¬ 
proved. Slowly, ponderously, she turned, aiming 
the amplitude of her bosom at her son. She gave 
him one of those long, searching looks that so un¬ 
nerved him. “Why not?” she snapped. 

“Because,” Elwood said, gripping his courage, “I 
want to go to the Yale-Harvard football game.” 
“You are a Princeton man!” 

She didn’t need to tell him that. “I know I am a 
Princeton man, Mother. I assure you that I remem¬ 
ber perfectly. But Buzzy Knowles and Bink Shecdy 
are going to the Yale-Harvard game and they've 
asked me to go, too.” 

“Sheedy?” Mrs. Remington-Hart said. “Do I 
know anyone named Sheedy?” 


“He's from the West. Wyoming.” 

"Ah!” 

Mrs. Remington-Hart was actually one of those 
women who say, “Ah.” The syllable, expelled from 
the chest with full lungs, said what most people 
would require forty words to say. Among other 
things, it said that Elwood would forthwith drop 
Bink Sheedy, forget the Yale-Harvard game, and 
prepare to be aboard Gulfwind at the Yacht Club 
pier October fourth for the trip to Palm Beach. Ha¬ 
vana, et cetera. 

So Elwood sighed. He returned to his book on 
Eqims caballiis —the care and breeding of horses. 
He did not, naturally, argue with his mother. 

But she was not quite through with him. Sweep¬ 
ing across the drawing room, she pulled the bell 
cord for Jenks. “Jenks.” she said, “a mineral wa¬ 
ter.” She looked at Elwood. “Something?” she 
asked. It was five o'clock—Martini time, as Bink 
Sheedy said. However, it was understood Elwood 
would take mineral water. Someday, perhaps, he 
would ask for a Martini, very dry, and see what 
happened. But not today. Today he ordered min¬ 
eral water. He hated mineral water. 

Mrs. Remington-Hart sat facing him. She shaped 
her lips for a pronouncement. “Emily Kerr will 
sail with us.” 



Elwood’s right hand de¬ 
scribed a fast arc and con¬ 
nected. On the button, 
fhe Marquis went down 


aassocis 


“I heard you mention her.” A picture of 
flashed into Elwood’s mind. Emily had a face a 
long as—but without the character of—a horse’t 
She had very wide spaces between her teeth St> 
was six feet tall and coy. Her family was the ok 
Kerr family, you know, the original Kerrs. Her leg 
did not change shape between the ankles and thi 
knees. Pillars. She revolted Elwood. “That will b. 
nice,” he said. 

“I hoped you’d think so.” 

Mrs. Remington-Hart leaned toward him. Oil 
side, night was falling over Central Park. Light 
were coming on, twinkling. Elwood could hi 
the horns of taxis on Fifth Avenue, a sonata, 
mother leaned very close to him, breathing mi 
ternally. “Emily is a sweet girl,” she said, “ant 
sound. So very sound. Someday my boy will ha\i 
to marry—” 

Her breath was warm and intimate. She smilw 
slowly, with just a little sorrow' peeping through tlv 
smile. “Someday,” she repeated, “my boy will havi 
to marry—” 

This was a cue. “Yes, Mother,” Ehvood said. 

“And the right girl”—there was a sweet, solemi 
pause between each word—“may be, I say maybe sscurrythi 
little Emily. What do you think of that?” 


Aren 


t 


I0DAY, 

Vander 
ate lot 


dors pout 


Elwood felt a thrust of spirit. “I don't know wh’ yare 


die Senate 
izdenberg 
line speed 


you call her little,” he said. “She isn’t little. She’ 
six feet. More, with heels. I’m five feet ten.” 

Mrs. Remington-Hart stiffened. “That’s flap 
pant,” she said. “I use little in the sense of spirituiliarm 
delicacy. I am not considering her physical devel < it was nc 
opment.” 

It was, Elwood thought, a good idea not to con 
sider Emily's physical development. But he apolo 


ijFebniai) 
jed his six- 
; delivered i 


gized for being flippant. Thoughtfully, Mrs. Rem Roosevelt 


day. He sj 


ington-Hart said, “We will both cogitate about this 
Elwood.” For a horrible instant a perfume like tyChambi 
orange blossom seemed to permeate the room 
inescapable, suffocating. Mrs. Remington-Har 
smiled like a conspirator and went upstairs to dress 


civil servic 
i of Aim 
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AYLIGHT faded fast. Soon it was dark. Thi 


butler came in and turned on the lamps. EL^eCour 


wood let his mind wander in melancholy reflection 


He wondered what Buzzy Knowles and Bink Sheed; to 


were doing. Lounging in a bar somewhere, he sup 


posed. They were going to dinner at 21 with thosi'^ 


tier some 


politely sa 


me 


or aeainst 


i was i 


of Was! 


e 1 

Joseph T 

I the candi 
m asked he 
favor of ra 
“jcing them 


let-known 
liable for a 


?. But as ( 
Mr, Yard 


blond girls from the musical. Bink had telephone 
at noon and said the girls had a friend, also blond Igor from N 
but of course it had been out of the question. Hi 
mother disliked dining alone. She liked to read thi 
paper to Elwood at dinner. Then they talked abou 
interesting international news—who was in Nassai 
and in Florida, who at the St. Regis. 

Anyway, tonight was opera night. 

“Damn,” Elwood said. “Jenks,” he demandedj^^ 
abruptly, rebelliously, “is there a drop of gin ilk 
the house?” 

“Yes, sir,” Jenks said, and waited. 

But Elwood faltered. A Martini would constitut. 
open mutiny—and there were, you must under 
stand, the horses to think of. The horses and thi 
recriminations and the fainting spells. “Ignore 
Jenks,” Elwood murmured. “Just—uh—bring m< 
another mineral water, will you?” 

He slumped in his chair; and, not quite b] 
chance, he found himself remembering the da] g ng , 
when, in his seventh year, he had been given hi 
first horse. Long, long ago; but a warm, green plao 
in his memory— 

Glory, he’d named her, and she had been in ever 
way glorious. She was small, matching his owi 
smallness; her head was finely boned, her short leg 
slender, her eyes large and soft. And at the stable 
of their summer house in Goshen, his father ha< 
put an arm around Elwood’s shoulder and said 
“Something you might make a note of, son. Thi 
more time you spend with horses, the less you’l 
have to spend with people.” y wv ‘ 

Thinking back, he supposed his father had mean 
the kind of people his mother had a talent for accu 
mulating. People like Emily and the Potters and thv 
Dunningtons. People like the Marquis de Verblin- 

Elwood shuddered. By a conscious effort hi 
ejected the Marquis de Verblin from his mind. Hi 
remembered Glory; and he remembered Wings, am 
Old Tom, and Dan Boone, and the other horses he\ 
grown up with through the summers at Goshen 
Wonderful summers, those; Mother’d usually beei 
in Europe, and he and his father had had the ram 
bling old country house to themselves. Nobod 1 
about but Gyp the trainer and the horseboys—an< 
the horses. (Continued on page 30 
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BY BILL DAVIDSON 

I In associates refer to Senator Arthur Vandenberg, they are care- 
Jo designate The Old Vandenberg or The New Vandenberg. 
I difference may be a vital factor at the G.O.P. convention 


/•^ODAY, when Senator Arthur Hendrick 
I 1 Vandenberg of Michigan arises in the Sen- 
la ate to hold forth on a major issue, the ven- 
e old Capitol lights up like a pinball machine, 
scurry through the cloakrooms with the news, 
ors pour back from extracurricular activities, 
Jare flashed to the press, and a line forms out- 
he Senate gallery. 

ndenberg then usually cuts loose with a terse, 
atic speech. After that his colleagues are likely 
arm about him with enthusiasm, 
t it was not always thus. 

JFebruary 15, 1935, for instance, Vandenberg 
ed his six-foot-two-inch, 220 -pound bulk erect 
delivered a few words to the Senate on Presi- 
Roosevelt’s Work Relief Bill, the big issue of 
lay. He spoke to empty galleries and to a half- 
i y Chamber. His speech consumed two hours 
ivolved lamentations on behalf of State rights, 
ivil service system, and the women and chil- 
of America—all of whom he considered to be 

ter some 15,000 words of this, Senator (now 
Tme Court Justice) Hugo Black got to his feet 
4 bolitely said, “I am frank to confess that I am 
le to ascertain whether the senator is for the 
■r against the bill.” 

is was just the beginning. Senator Homer 
J of Washington said, “The remarks of the 
or from Michigan are like the diaphanous skirt 
touches everything and covers nothing.” Sena- 
i foseph T. Robinson compared Vandenberg 
the candidate running for public office who, 
Tasked how he stood on the tariff, said he was 
vor of raising them if they were too low and 
bing them if they were too high, 
ice Vandenberg currently is regarded as one 
b top men of the Senate and one of the world's 
r-known statesmen, this treatment (which is 
able for all to see in the Congressional Record) 
sound like a mob kicking mothers on Mother's 
But as one senator put it,, “We have known 
Mr. Vandenbergs.” 

i January 10, 1945, Vandenberg, who had been 
)f the nation’s bitterest isolationists, rose to his 
i in the Senate and made a historic speech in 
h he declared that isolationism was dead and 
the One World religion was the true religion, 
'record indicates that from that point on, Van- 
>erg’s entire personality changed along with his 
:>ok, so that his associates have taken to refer- 
to the pre-January 10, 1945, Vandenberg and 
Dost-January 10, 1945, Vandenberg as if they 
two completely different persons. They speak 
le Old Vandenberg and The New Vandenberg. 
1945, President Roosevelt caused a minor sen- 
l-n by appointing The New Vandenberg to be 
of America’s delegates to the United Nations 
»nizing conference at San Francisco. A day or 
ter, Vandenberg went to see the President and 
“I appreciate the honor, Mr. President, but 
i don’t have to appoint me. I’ll take you off the 
by going out and breaking a leg, or something, 
you can appoint someone you really want to 
there.” 

this point, according to an ear-witness, Roose- 
said, “Senator, I don’t care about any of the 
ffrs going. You’re the one man who must be 
US.” 

hen Roosevelt went to the Yalta Conference, 
"eook 50 copies of Vandcnberg’s January 10th 
o ch with him, and (Continued on page 80J 
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Atop a wagon of hay, Pat Seidenglanz and Jerry Cheek, two Dallas girls, are on 
their way to a square dance in Grapevine, Texas. Pat, in her little-girl shoes 
of black satin, wears yellow pique with a flounce on the skirt and an off-shoul¬ 
der line. Jerry, right, chooses an old-fashioned calico print with eyelet trim 


CALICO SWING 
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The singsong chant of the square-dance caller is hie, 
again from Dallas to New York’s swanky Stork Club. A 
with revival of the old formula for fun, our own exp 
picks up the chant to bring you a few tips on what to \vi 

I 

to this summer’s frolics. Anyway, it won’t be blue jei 
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BY BARBARA BANKS 

I Firs 

( 

GIRLS' FASHIONS BY NEIMAN-MARCUS, 

DALLAS, TEXAS If CAffi 

FI I 

Sri 


At Wiley’s Dude Ranch, Dallas’ younger set square-dance to the c 
ing of owner, Dude Rancher Paul Wiley. It’s “big foot up, little I 
down, and swing that lady with the right hand round.” Styles of c 
ing and square-dancing vary in different sections of the country, 
the Southwest callers have a line of patter for the quick, graa 
tempo of dancing. Hale and hearty New Englanders square-dance v 
vigor and stamping to the chants of their callers. New York night sf 
are equipped with singing callers and their own variety of squf 
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Swing- er-high-and-swing- er-low 
Keep-on-swingin’-that-cal-i-co. 
Hold-that-girl-and-make-her-whirl 
Let-her-skirts — spin-and-twirl. 
North-and-south — east-and-west 

Gals-and-boys-like'to-square-dance-best. 

All-join-hands-and-away-we-go 

The-la-dies-want-to-dress-just-so 
Do-cey-doe-dcTyou-know-whaCit-means 
A-lass-can t-wear-her-jitter-bug-jeans 

And'' it' s-pass-a-long-on-the”same-old-track 
Daughter-give- Pa-his-shirt-tails-back 


Swing-your-honey-with an-ex-tra-bounce 

The-gals-are-wear-ing-skirts-withFa-flounce. 

First-couple-join-hands-and-waltz-out-side 

Gents-love-aPskirt-thaf s-eight-yards-wide. 
Chain-right-back-you re-doin’-fine 

IrCa-fril-ly-blouse-with~an-off-shoulder-line. 
Swing-on^ the-corner-like-swingin’-orC a-gate 

Men-like-petti-coat-ruffles-ori~ their-date. 
We’ll-pro-men-ade-that-out-side-ring 



Rosemary Gowen in a red dress with an elasticized top fearlessly approaches a fake 
i . 1*_i» • i norfv cruets at the Wilev Dude Ranch 



Pan-ta-loons-are-quite-the-thing. 
Make-that-big-foot-jar-the-ground 

And-pro-men-ade-your-hon-ey-round. 




Ur 


Break-withTthe-left-and-pull-her-through 
The-gents-are-fash-ion-con-scious-too. 
And-now-let’ s-do-the-ao-cey-doe 

A-fan-cy-shirt-will-look-just-so. 

Now-Fll-swing-your-girl-you-swing-mine 
A-bold-plaid-shirt-w ill-do-just-fine. 

Now-swing-your-own-and-promenade-all 

The-girls-are-pretty-and-the^lads-are-tall. 

And-when-you’ve-swung-here’ s-what-you-do 
Pro-men-ade-you’re-al-most-through 

Wink-aCyour-hon-ey-by-your-side 

She-wears-a-skirt-that’s-eight-yards-wide! 
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Wiley’s voung guests refueling at the barbecue 
pit. Good food is a popular item at any square- 
dance party, and this one was no exception. The 
three petticoats showing under a blue skirt be¬ 
long to Norma Truitt, center. The white ruffles 
on the black skirt of Ouida Murrell, to her right, 
create the same effect. The more there .is to 
whirl when they twirl, the better they like it 


Ranch horses provide amusement for some of 
the party. It’s no wonder square-dancing con¬ 
tinues to increase in popularity. Even the gents 
have a chance to express themselves in colorful 
attire. The girls have taken a back seat in or¬ 
der to give their partners a chance to show off 
their fancy shirts to best advantage. The ma¬ 
jority of males wear blue jeans and bright tops 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR COLLIER'S BY DAVID AND HY PESKIN 
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BY ARTHUR MAYSE 


Mama didn’t ask for a pink negligee every 
day—and it wasn’t every day that John 
Hoda used a red bathing cap for bait 


T HE foghorn off Kalitan Point 
yawned like a tired old man, 
and John Hoda turned on his 
back and lay blinking at the ceiling, 
listening dully to the spaced ho . . . 
hum that rolled in from the North 
Pacific. For some reason which he 
couldn't at the moment fathom he 
was not in his and Margaret's bed but 
on the front-room settee, under the 
Indian blanket they'd won last com¬ 
pany picnic. Also, he was dressed ex¬ 
cept for work boots and stagged shirt, 
and the house was very quiet. 

Too quiet for Saturday morning. 
John Hoda still couldn't remember 
much about last night, but as he 
groped his fingers through chaff- 
colored hair, words came back in a 
deerfiy swarm. 

“I should have known better,” she’d 
told him, crying-mad. “Elsa always 
said I was crazy to marry an up- 
coaster, least of all a big, dumb, 
drunken Finn!” 

He lowered his feet to the carpet, 
and when the room had stopped spin¬ 
ning like a birled log, gave his head a 
clearing shake and padded out to the 
kitchen. Margaret wasn't there, or 
Bernadine or Peter—-she must have 
taken the kids off to Elsa’s place down 
the highway. Then he saw the coffee¬ 
pot on the back of the range with a 
wisp of steam at its spout, and knew 
that someone, anyway, was home. He 
opened the oven door a crack, 
glimpsed a pan of ham and eggs, and 
turned shuddering away. It was just 
coffee he needed. 

John Hoda poured himself one cup 
black and sluiced it down a throat 
that felt as if it were lined with mud- 
shark skin, then slopped out another 
and fixed it with sugar and cream. His 
tobacco pouch was gone from his left 
hip pocket, but the bulge in his shirt 
turned out to be cigarettes. Tailor- 
mades, which he smoked only in the 
last stages of partying, when his 
fingers were too clumsy to manipulate 
fine cut and papers. 

He fumbled a cigarette from the 
crushed pack, straightened it and 
lighted it. With the coffee cup held in 
both hands, he went out by the back 
door 10 the beach. Strong coffee and 
the morning breeze began to knock 
the shackles from his brain, and his 
sense of trouble—trouble behind and 
more to follow—deepened from sus¬ 
picion to certainty. . . . 

South below Kalitan Point, fog lay 
low to the water. Straight out, sea 
and sky merged in lighter haze that 
obscured the British Columbia main¬ 
land mountains. The tide fiats were 
empty except for gulls and a fishing 
heron, and one small moving spot of 
red. Bernadine. She was tugging his 
boat inches at a time over the sapling 
rollers of the runway, a tiny, deter¬ 
mined figure, alone under the mother- 
of-pearl sky. 


John Hoda set his empty cup on a 
Jog. “Bernie,” he called, and when 
she didn't answer or even turn, “Hey 
—Bernadine!” 

She straightened then, and waited 
while he trudged down from the drift 
line, across the shingle and the crackly 
dried seaweed and the tawny sand of 
the flats. Standing beside the white 
lapstreak boat she looked smaller 
than ever, defiant and somehow for¬ 
lorn. John Hoda passed a-dead gull, 
then a second. The 'heron was 
squatting oddly with neck poked 
straight out before it. 'Another time 
he’d have noticed and wondered why, 
but now, splashing into a tide pool 
and not even feeling the bite of cold 
water through his socks, his thoughts 
were all for Bernie. At least, he’d 
remembered to buy her the red bath¬ 
ing cap she wanted before he got to 
partying. 

He said, “What you up to, sweet¬ 
heart? You know you can't get the 
boat in by yourself.” 

“I'm doing all right,” Bernie said 
coldly. She didn’t look at him, just 
stood with her nine-year-old dignity 
stiffening her thin shoulders, breeze 
ballooning the legs of her browm cor¬ 
duroy overalls, bathing cap buckled 
under her chin. 

TOHN HODA regarded her help- 
el lessly, and she was so much like her 
mother standing there that his heart 
contracted. 

“Bernie, honey,” he said, “it was 
one of those things. I run into this 
dude 1 hadn't seen for donkey's years, 
Toivo Eliasen, him and a couple of 
other boys down from Blind River 
Logging. They ask me to have a beer 
with them, so I got to buy them a beer 
back, don’t I? Then—well, you know 
how it goes.” 

He waited, and when Bernie still 
stared south as if something were 
going on down by Kalitan Point that 
she didn’t want to miss, he asked 
cautiously, “Where’s your Mom?” 

She said in the same flat little voice, 
“Mama's gone to Aunt Elsa’s. She 
took Peter with her.'' 

“How come you stayed?” 

“Somebody had to get your break¬ 
fast,” Bernie said. “Anyway, it’s 
Saturday, and you said you’d take me 
fishing.” She swung to face him, and 
he saw her blue eyes fill with tears. 
“You promised.” 

The tears spilled over and her 
dignity crumpled, and she was in John 
Hoda’s arms with her cheek pressed 
hard against his bristly chin. He 
hugged her close and spoke in a com¬ 
forting nimble, the red bathing cap 
brushing his nose. “Easy now, honey. 
You don’t have to take on. Sure, 
we'll go fishing. We'll catch us some 
bluebacks and when we come home 
Mom will be there and I'll straighten 
things out. You wait and see.” 



“She won’t be home.” It burst out 
between hiccupy sobs. “It was bad 
enough before you hit Uncle Arthur 
on the nose. But after that, and when 
you’d spent her pop-valve money, 
she—she—” 

John Hoda patted the quivering 
shoulder. “She what, sweetheart?” 

“She said she'd had enough.” The 
rest of it came in a wail: “Mama’s 
taking us back to Vancouver!” 

“She can't do that.” John Hoda 
kept on patting her shoulder, but it 
was an automatic motion now. “It 
was just mad talk, Bernie. She 
wouldn’t do anything like that.” He 
said, fighting against something close 
to panic, “I don't remember slugging 
your Uncle Arthur. And I got her 
pop-valve money right here in my 
wallet.” 

John Hoda slid his free hand to his 
right haunch. The pocket was flat 
and empty, and the chill that had 
fingered the back of his neck galloped 
on down his spine. 

He said, “I recall we ended up 
playing crown and anchor in the 
Dutchman’s back room. I guess I 
lost her there, kid.” 

For all his two-hundred-pound bulk 
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and deceptive clumsiness, John Hi 
could move faster than consch 
thought in a physical emergency. 1 
in a jam of this sort his mind flo 
dered like a blackfish stranded il 
shallow. There was money in 
bank-at Surge Pass, but he coulc 
touch that because it was for r 
furniture, and however mad Marg 2 
might be, she’d be madder still if 
raided it. He could get an adva 
on next month’s pay easy enough, 
that wouldn't do either—her old n 
had been a borrow er and Marge I 
was dead set against borrowi 
What he needed, what he had to ha | 
w f as a stake with no strings to 
money he could drop into Margar 
hand and say, “Okay, lady, see h 
quick can you blow it.” 

The foghorn yawmed again, and 
side him Bernie said, “You die 
bring Peter his air rifle either, 
you remembered my bathing c 
Thanks, Daddy.” |„ 

“Sure,” John Hoda told her, <;1 
with morose honesty, “1 bought t 
before I run into Toivo Eliasen.” (J 
was no use—he couldn't think him 
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into the clear. He said, “Suppose ]M 


skin up to the woodshed and fetch I 
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John Hoda was panting hard when he 
clipped the gal! hook home behind 
the fish’s gills. Bernic was panting 
too, but he kept her at the oars 


“Mama needs thirty-two dollars and 
fifty cents.” 

John Hoda whistled softly, and the 
lift went out of his spirits. “What she 
want costs that much?” 

“A negligee,” Bernie said. “A pink 
one trimmed with marabou.” 

“Come again, sweetheart.” 

Bernie said, “It’s a sort of silk coat 
ladies wear over their underwear when 
they’re loafing around the house.” 

“You know how much loafing your 
mom does!” John Hoda said. “What’s 
this marabou stuff?” 

“Stork feathers,” Bernie said. 

“A loafing coat with stork feath¬ 
ers,” John Hoda muttered. “This time 
she’s got it bad.” He gave his daugh¬ 
ter a gloomy stare. “Well, kid, you 
better hope for one of those miracles 
they teach you about in the Sunday 
school. We won’t make that kind of 
money fishing bluebacks.” 

T HE purring under the bow changed 
to a hard slap-slap; little pointed 
waves danced all around them as the 
lapstreak poked her nose into the 
Kalitan Point tide rip. John Hoda 
twisted the throttle half a turn and 
pointed them for a channel that cork¬ 
screwed seaward between the slick 
brown "bulbs and floating stems of 
kelp. He could see no sign of fish out 
there—no skittering shoals of herring 
or boils of feeding salmon—but he 
had learned not to place overmuch 
faith in signs. Tide was right, and on 
a breezy day like this, the herring 
would work well under the surface. 
Anyhow, he didn’t have to depend on 
fresh-raked herring for bait. In a 
coffee can under the stern seat, pickled 
in formaldehyde, were a dozen her¬ 
ring he’d raked yesterday morning 
and stowed away to start him on his 
next fishing. 

Far out, beyond the last ragged line 
of kelp, a blueback leaped shining 
into the sunlight. “Okay, Bernie,” 
John Hoda said. “Come take her 
while I get the lines over.” 

Bernie squirmed past him to the 
midthwart. She'd pushed the bath¬ 
ing cap back so that it dangled by its 
strap from her neck. Her bright hair, 
not brassy or ash colored but sun¬ 
shine yellow, flew back in the breeze. 
She was excited—he could always tell, 
because when she was real hot on 
something she had a trick of nipping 
her upper lip between her teeth. The 
kid was getting more like her mother 
every day. Margaret had that same 
trick too. 

“There was a hat she liked,” Bernie 
said. “It costs twelve dollars in Petti¬ 
grew’s Millinery. If we could buy her 
That it might do.” 

“Pettigrew’s, huh?” John Hoda 
said. “That's where your swimming 
cap come from. It was the last they 
had. Girl told me there’d been a heck 
of a run on them.” 

He smiled at Bernie while his thick, 
blunt fingers straightened a kink from 
the piano-wire leader that connected 
keel-shaped pilot and nickel-plated 
herring dodger. Letting the rig dan¬ 
gle from his knees, he bent to paw 
under the stern seat for his can of 
herrings. He brought it out, then 
sat staring into it stupidly. It should 
contain a dozen four-inch bait fish, 
each with a hook threaded through it 
and a short steel leader sticking out 
(Continued on page 41 ) 


ip boots. I promised we’d go fish- 
: tig, so we’re going.” Heavily, half to 
. imself, he added, “Looks like maybe 
t’ll be the last time, too.” 

I The little inboard engine popped 
i “eadily; the ripples purred under the 
ow. Beneath the hull, sand gave 
uj I lace to eel grass astream in the north- 
ard-setting tide, and presently eel 
rass yielded to rock and the green- 
lack of depth. Bernie sat in the 
- fiuare stern, arms around her knees, 
ohn Hoda on the mid-thwart with 
ne hand on the throttle. 

" T E HAD rebuilt the lapstreak him- 
□L self, putting his spare time for 
11 ne winter into the job of con- 
erting her from a beat-up rowboat to 
shipshape inboard that a fisherman 
ould be proud to own. Here on the 
^ater, with the hot June sun burning 
-etween his shoulders and the two- 
orsepower engine beating its sleepy 
h>thm, he felt a lot better. It was 
■dd how his wits always sharpened 
hen he had a boat under him. Down 
t the booming grounds they ribbed 
iim about his way with boats and 
»)aLmon, said he was a kind of human 
leal. He’d been seven years now' with 
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Kalitan Timber Company, first in the 
woods, then here at the beach; this 
was his life and his friends were here 
—going back to the city would be next 
worst thing to dying. 

Hand on the throttle, steering with 
a knee against the side bar he’d 
rigged to the tiller lines, he thought of 
things he could say to make Margaret 
change her mind. He could point out 
to her, maybe, how much more it 
would cost them to live in Vancouver, 
and how much better a place the up- 
coast was for kids. That might help, 
but it wouldn’t be enough. Margaret 
was a mighty determined woman, and 
from all Bernie’d said and he could 
remember he must have raised plain 
old Judas last night. 

From her place in the stern Bernie 
said reflectively, “I’m glad you hit 
Uncle Arthur. He’s a great bit sissy.” 

“Fine way to talk about your 
uncle,” John Hoda said. But the re¬ 
proof lacked conviction, and a slow 
grin rose in him to twitch his mouth. 
She had a lot of her mother in her, 
Bernie, but she was his kid too. “Still, 
I’m not sorry about that neither.” He 
nudged the steering bar with his knee, 
straightening their course for Kali¬ 


tan Point. “I figure he’s had a bang 
on the snout coming. Wasn’t for him 
and your Aunt Elsa, Mom might for¬ 
get about the city. Those two keep 
her stirred up and restless, kind of.” 

Bernie nodded. She said, “They 
stopped by on their way from the 
movies just before some pole-camp 
men brought you home in a truck. 
You wanted to go on to Otter Cove 
with them and when Uncle Arthur 
tried to pull you out of the truck you 
hit him.” She smiled sunnily. “He 
rolled right across the road. When 
they left, his nose was still bleeding 
and Aunt Elsa was holding a bunch 
of keys down his back.” 

John Hoda could see the kelp beds 
now, shining brown against the pale 
water out from Kalitan Point. Tide 
must be close to low slack. When it 
turned, they should get fish. 

“How about this, Bernie?” he asked. 
“We catch a boxful of bluebacks, 
then highball in and stop the fish 
buyer on his way down-island. Say he 
pays us eight—ten dollars. Then your 
mom will have her pop-valve money, 
I’ll say I’m sorry about last night, 
and everything’ll be hunky-dory.” 

“It isn’t enough,” Bernie said. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WARREN BAUMGARTNER 
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A contrast between old and new. C. T. Spakcs harrows his 12 acres of cotton near Dermott, Arkansas, with horses. His neighbor, J. P. Duncan, helps with a 1) 


W ILLIAM T. WYNN, Mis¬ 
sissippi planter, watched a 
sharecropper drive a S3,000 
tractor with the same abandon he 
once used in handling a $50 mule. 
Toting up his last month’s repair bills, 
Billy Wynn brooded on the ignorant 
workers, product of Mississippi’s poor 
schools. 

“This is costing me money,” he 
cried. 

A Negro tenant, innocent of school¬ 
ing beyond the fourth grade, can do 
little harm to a mule. But he can snafu 
a tractor by not knowing enough to 
stop when in trouble. A Negro ten¬ 
ant, schooling zero, mends no win¬ 
dows in his cabin, and shuns making 
the simplest repairs. High-priced me¬ 
chanics must do them. 

So Billy Wynn raised $100,000, took 
over 12 abandoned prisoner-of-war 
camp buildings near his home town of 
Greenville and built a vocational 
school for Negro G.I.s. With tractors 
and mechanical cotton pickers multi¬ 
plying on the face of the creamy delta 
earth, it had suddenly become impor¬ 
tant that Mississippi folk, Negro and 
white, know how to cope with a book 


of instructions, read an invoice and 
understand the insides of a gas engine. 
You may say that one vocational 
school can’t solve such a widespread 
problem. It can’t. But others were 
discovering the high cost of ignorance 
too. 

Hamilton Moses, the graying but 
sprightly president of the Arkansas 
Power & Light Company, went up to 
New York to try to get cheaper inter¬ 
est rates on his company's bonds. 

“Your company has a fine record,” 
the Wall Street bankers told him, “but 
you're located in Arkansas—and 
that's bad. Your state has the lowest 
per capita income except Mississippi, 
and the highest per capita debt. You 
pay your schoolteachers less than you 
do your chauffeurs. That’s why it 
costs you more to borrow.” 

Ham Moses’ hurt feelings didn’t 
unprove any when he returned home 
and found that a manufacturer had 
changed his mind about locating in 
Helena, Arkansas, because, he said, 
the town lacked schools, playgrounds 
and churches for factory workers. 
That did it. Ham Moses formed the 
Arkansas Economic Council and lit 


out along his-state’s rickety roads to 
raise the alarm. 

These scattered incidents are part 
of the ferment bubbling today in Mis¬ 
sissippi and Arkansas. Several weeks 
ago Mississippi's legislature set aside 
twice as much money for schools as 
the state spent five years ago. It passed 
a workmen’s compensation act and 
took Mississippi off the unenviable 
spot of being the last state to hold out 
against a social law the others began 
adopting back in 1910. Three World' 
War II veterans, new to the legislature 
and all under twenty-six, coauthored 
and sparked the measure. 

Mississippi is clambering out of the 
nation’s cellar spot. So is her neigh¬ 
bor, Arkansas, the 47th state in most 
of the statistics. Together, these two 
parts of deepest Dixie are making a 
heroic quick change. You can actu¬ 
ally see it. Motor down the fiat bosom 
of the Mississippi delta country and 
you note the sprinkling of tractors in 
fields once farmed only with mules. 
Power is moving in. Fly over the same 
country before cotton-planting time 
and you look down on squares of 
green that checkerboard patches of 


k) 


brown. The green is for alfalfa ar| 
oats. 

Cattle and dairying, signs of high' 
living standards, are moving in. Wa* 
through the streets of Jackson, Mi 
sissippi s capital, and you look upc 
a boom town. Amidst the new-hom 
hospital and factory construction, 
19-story state office building is goit ft^ 
up, testimony to the state's expandir 
services to its people. Visit Jones Mi ft v* ( 
or Hurricane Creek, Arkansas, an ftg^ 
you’ll see $80,000,000 worth of plan 
pour forth tw ice as much alumina (ti l 
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intermediate material from whic 
aluminum is made) as all Americ 
produced before the war. In 194 
there were no alumina plants 
Arkansas, only gaping water-fille 
holes from w-hich bauxite had bee] 
gouged. 

Change is in the air. Equipmei 
dealers in Mississippi and Arkanst 
are two years behind planters’ orde: 
for tractors and mechanical cottc 
pickers. The private power compani< 
in the area are spending S100,000,0( 
to double their output by 1950 and 
have launched a development pr< L 
gram to do under private leadersht 


Arkansas and Mississippi have natural resources that should 
have made their people rich long ago. Yet living standards 
have been at the castcrn-Europcan level. Now the inva¬ 
sion of industry and mechanized farming has transformed 
the complexion of things to come for the 47th and 48th states 
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it the government did in the Ten- 
isee Valley. Mississippi is building 
hospitals, the first program author- 
14 under the new Hill-Burton 
era! aid bill. The CIO's “Oper- 
| m Dixie” has made relatively more 
| gress in Mississippi and Arkansas 
n in the other Southern states. In 
issett, Arkansas, a lumber center of 
JO, union men hold every munici- 
and city council post except one. 
his spring the magnolia trees 

I lomed as gloriously as ever around 
Mississippi planters' homes. The 
:ters of tenants' two-room cabins, 
ntless and comfortless, presented 
Sir usual aspect of dreary rural 
in. The white overseers and riding 
ses were busy as always with their 
ril job of starting the planting. Yet 
[■erneath it all, the old plantation 
b obviously rocking with revo- 

^very tractor displaces about 10 
nilics, and many tenants will have 
leave the land. Since 1940 some 
),000 persons have gone from Mis- 
lppi farms. Part of the ferment in 
South stems from a race by en- 
>tened Southerners to build fac¬ 
ies for these displaced persons. 
&rpest Dixie's destiny lies in a suc- 
isful shift from field to factory, for 
density of population on the soil 
i kept the region poor, 
loll down the highway from 
■mphis to Vicksburg and you 
1 be taken with two wonders: the 
ty-foot-high levees which rise like 
tlements mile after mile on the 
ssissippi River, and the table-flat 
ck earth—topsoil 1,000 feet or 
re deep—that still largely supports 
easant agriculture under living con- 
ons at the eastern-European level, 
twelve feet of topsoil in Nebraska, 
*"d and Wisconsin there are white 
nestcads, fat cribs and barns— 
lerican prosperity. In Mississippi 
60-acre piece of land has to support 
times as many families as in Iowa, 
nks to the fact that cotton farming 
been the last to be mechanized. 
Sow the change-over to power is 
ring along under a full head of 
am, In the Mississippi delta coun- 
, planters estimated the area would 
y 10.000 tractors and 2,000 cotton 
kers as soon as dealers could sup- 
I them. At Memphis the Inter¬ 
zonal Harvester Company this year 
gan producing five-ton $8,000 me- 
lanical cotton pickers on an as- 
[nbly-line basis. 

A New Order of Planters 

but there is more to deepest Dixie’s 
ral revolution than the beneficent 
i asion of mechanized equipment. 
Ississippi and Arkansas have started 
process at home the materials they 
ve always exported in the raw state, 
i new breed of planter, who com- 
pies crop-growing savvy with the de- 
lopment fervor of a Henry Kaiser, 
s sprung up from the native soil to 
Id the way. 

Cross the Mississippi from Mem- 
is, for instance, and go thirty miles 
'st to Wilson, Arkansas. There Jim 
ain, a grass-roots entrepreneur with 
genius for making men and money 
rk, directs the world's biggest cot- 
11 plantation plus a fantastic busi- 
ss barony that, amoebalike, keeps 
erlastingly splitting off into new' 
terp rises. 

!Crain manages 53,000 acres owned 
j 1 Lee Wilson & Company, a family 
iterprise organized as a Massa- 
■ usetts trust so that Crain, as trustee, 
’uld have the unchallenged run of it. 
f rain’s land lies in Mississippi 


County, Arkansas, which grows more 
cotton per acre than any other county 
in America. The farm's growing plan 
is simple, if grand. It has 30,000 acres 
in cotton, 12,000 in alfalfa, and 11,000 
acres in soybeans. 

Four years ago the land was farmed 
with 2,200 mules. Today 300 remain. 

“Yesterday, we got in 50 tractors,” 
Crain said casually. 

This boosted the tractor total to 
450. Next year there’ll be more trac¬ 
tors because by then every mule will 
be gone. Some 2,700 families provide 
the sharecroppers, wage laborers and 
cash tenants who farm the land. 

Boss Sells His Car to a Tenant 

Tenants now farm an average of 
twenty acres, and the average is rising. 
One Negro tenant already farms 160 
acres and has achieved such pros¬ 
perity that he recently bought Crain’s 
secondhand Lincoln for $2,000. 

With his tenants and $1,600,000 of 
power equipment Crain last year 
harvested $10,830,000 of crops. But 
that was only the beginning. 

“If we put our own money into 
Arkansas, it can be the best country in 
the world,” he says. 

Crain has built six giant gins, five 
cottonseed-oil plants, and six de¬ 
hydrating plants to convert alfalfa 
into meal for livestock and feed for 
chickens. He set up his own dairy 
company to market the milk and 
cream from his herd of 180 Jerseys. 
He went into the lumber business, 
both retail and wholesale, to supply 
his own and the county’s needs. 

“This is my Deere equipment 
agency,” Crain says offhand in a tour 
about the town of Wilson, “and 
there's my Ford and Lincoln agency.” 
The “farm” Crain operates owns the 
restaurant in which he takes you to 
lunch, the general merchandise store 
where you stop for a soft drink, and 
the filling station where he tanks up 
on gas. In fact the farm owns every 
one of the 1,000 homes in town, every 
business building, every factory; and 
only three families in it, those of the 
postmaster, the railroad and utility 
agents, are not on the farm’s pay roll. 

The $160,000 gymnasium and 
swimming pool rising near the high 
school? Crain is building it with his 
own construction company and do¬ 
nating it to the school district. The 
high school itself? Crain supplements 
its $90,000 yearly school district funds 
with a $38,000 donation from Lee 
Wilson & Company. 

When he last toted up his enter¬ 
prises Crain found he was running 76 
businesses. But his biggest and most 
significant stroke of business is still 
to be made. 

“For the last three weeks,” he told 
me, “we've been talking seriously of 
breaking up our farm land into 80- 
acre and 160-acre farms and selling 
them to tenants who can handle them. 
We'd rather be in the manufacturing 
and selling business.” 

When this happens the whole face 
of Crain's plantation will change. Foil 
the owners of 80-acre and 160-acre 
farms will replace the sharecroppers’ 
mean shacks with tidy farmsteads. As 
owners, the farmers will stay put long 
enough to educate their children be¬ 
yond the present sixth-grade average 
for whites and fourth-grade average 
for Negroes at Wilson, Arkansas. 

Other leaders are awakening to the 
fact that there is a lot of good process¬ 
ing money that should stay right in the 
states that produced the raw materi¬ 
als. Arkansas and Mississippi have 
resources that should have made them 


rich long ago. Arkansas produces 95 
per cent of the aluminum ore mined 
in North America. Only Texas and 
Mississippi produce more cotton, and 
not more than a handful of states pro¬ 
duce more strawberries, spinach, rice 
and peaches. 

Arkansas has lumber, natural gas 
and oil, and even a diamond mine. It 
has ample electric power. Army engi¬ 
neers are building a half-billion dol¬ 
lars’ worth of dams in its front yard 
to provide more. Mississippi is just 
as richly endowed. Yet from all these 
riches have come the lowest living 
standards in America. 

Punitive railroad freight rates, 
which made it more costly to ship 
finished goods from the South than 
from the East, long stifled manu¬ 
facturing in the South. Under the 
pressure of men like Ellis Arnall, 
former governor of Georgia, the rates 
are now being equalized. 

Lower freight rates help. But South¬ 
erners have had to go North to ha¬ 
rangue manufacturers on the virtues 
of moving South. The men who run 
the private utility companies in Mis¬ 
sissippi and Arkansas have done the 
main job in contacting industry be¬ 
cause they have learned how much 
talking it takes. 

Sound Economic Gospel 

Hamilton Moses, who tried to get 
lower interest rates for his power com¬ 
pany’s bonds in New' York, is a good 
example. Ham likes to inlay his 
folksy utterances with Bible texts and 
will charge even the most factual piece 
of intelligence (such as the story of a 
generator he’s just installed) with the 
emotional fervor of an evangelist. 
When he was rebuffed by the New 
York bankers he turned on his fervor 
and changed their minds about his 
bonds. But the slurs against his state 
rankled, and with his Arkansas Eco¬ 
nomic Council he preached a new 
kind of businessman's gospel: 

“Prepare the way for community 
salvation by improving your schools 
(Arkansas spent $52.40 per pupil in 
1944 as against a national average of 
$117) and hospitals (the state boasted 
on\y three-fourths hospital bed per 
1,000 persons) and libraries and 
churches. That way you'll stop losing 
your best young people (25 per cent 
of Arkansas service men and women 
decided against returning to their 
home state after the war). Factories 
will then come in and bring with them 
a more abundant life.” 

Ham Moses stumped into 165 
towns, preaching community good 
works and organizing town clinics at 
which the local folk diagnosed their 
town’s shortcomings. At Helena, Ar¬ 
kansas, the town that was weighed 
and found wanting by a manufacturer 
earlier, townfolk got up a $4,500,000 
kitty, formed a housing corporation 
that built 90 homes, then voted a 
new high school and a new' municipal 
auditorium. As their rew'ard a Chrysler 
Corporation subsidiary, Pekin Wood 
Products, moved in, and a new hotel is 
on the way. 

The w'ar brought in a half-billion 
dollars’ worth of alumina, ordnance 
and glider plants. Ham Moses’ Eco¬ 
nomic Council persuaded enough 
manufacturers to convert these after 
the war to give Arkansas the nucleus 
of an aluminum fabricating industry 
(now producing aluminum speed¬ 
boats, Venetian blinds, washing ma¬ 
chines) and of a chemical and 
■woodworking industry. At last count 
some 1,500 new factories had set up 
shop in Arkansas since 1945. The per 
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Hodding Carter, liberal Mississippi editor, 
and wife, Betty. She recently wrote a 
series of articles on Negro school facilities 



A. B. McCoard, Hamilton Moses, of Ar¬ 
kansas Power & Light, Wallace Harrell, 
and A. H. Forman, Jr., discuss power plans 



Jim Crain, right, operator of the world’s 
largest cotton plantation talks things 
over with Sid Honey, who drives a tractor 


capita income, $252 in 1939, has 
leaped to $800. Walter Harris, direc¬ 
tor of the Arkansas state C.I.O. and 
no apple polisher, credits much of 
this to Ham Moses. 

The Arkansas Power & Light Com¬ 
pany happens to be part of a com¬ 
monly owned family of utilities which 
include the Mississippi Power & 
Light, Louisiana Power and k New 
Orleans Public Service companies. 
Together the four form a common 
grid or pool of power serving the three 
states. While Arkansas Power & 
Light was helping bring industry to 
Arkansas, the Mississippi company, 
under Rex Brown, was doing a similar 
missionary job and helping the Mag¬ 
nolia State boost its deflated per capita 
income more than two and one-half 
times. e 

In April the four utilities joined 
hands to do on a regional basis what 
each had done individually. Sparked 
by young executives like Streuby 
Drumm of New Orleans Public Serv¬ 
ice, the electric companies dubbed 
their region the Mid-South, flew in a 
planeload of Yankee journalists, fed 
(Continued on page 78) 
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THE SECRET PIPERS OF H1BBIL HOPKIJS 


BY ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 


Roosevelt drew a line on the map to help Britain; Churchill drew no line for aid to Russia; Stalin drew a line on 
moral standards among nations. Harry Hopkins was there, listening and watching, sometimes with a wry smile 
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When the Nazis invaded Russia, Stalin’s need for guns was critical. 


Here German artillery pours shellfire almost unopposed into a burning Russian village 
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O N HIS first visit to Winston 
Churchill in the winter of 
1941, Harry Hopkins had 
discussed a meeting of the Prime Min¬ 
ister and the President to take place 
in April. However, the German inva¬ 
sions of Yugoslavia and Greece pro¬ 
duced a whole new series of crises and 
the meeting had to be postponed. 

Nevertheless, through the person¬ 
ality of Hopkins and the enormous 
instrument of Lend-Lease, Roosevelt 
and Churchill were steadily coming 
closer to each other in co-operation 
and so were the United States and 
Britain. They were forming what 
might be called a “common-law al¬ 
liance,” unofficial but increasingly 
powerful. 

Hopkins, still living and working in 
the White House, was now com¬ 
pletely engrossed in every phase of 
the war in Europe, Africa, China. He 
was a “relief administrator” on an 
international scale. His health was 
miserable and his temper was short. 

One former WPA associate of 
whom Hopkins was particularly fond 
sent him a letter which he wished to 
have transmitted to the President. 
Hopkins returned the letter to him 
with this curt note: 

I think you ought to keep your 
shirt on about the WPA. . . . 
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PART IV. STALIN SPOKE OF MORALS 


I would not send the attached 
letter to the President. 

He would never read it anyway 
because it is far too long. . . . 

In a moment of extreme irritability 
at this time, Hopkins said to me, “I’m 
getting sick and tired of having to 
listen to complaints from those god¬ 
dam New Dealers!” I could hardly 
believe my ears. 

Hopkins’ activities in Lend-Lease 
cut across many lines of authority in 
Washington, including the State De¬ 
partment’s, which did not add any¬ 
thing to his popularity with Cordell 
Hull. 

On April 14, 1941, Hopkins met 
with Sumner Welles and Thor Thors, 
representative of the Icelandic gov¬ 
ernment, to open the secret negotia¬ 
tions which ended with an invitation 
from Iceland’s prime minister and the 
sending of the First Marine Brigade 
“to supplement and eventually to 
replace the British forces (then in 
Iceland) . . . which were needed else¬ 
where.” Admiral Stark wrote to Hop¬ 
kins, “I know the President has 
thought this all out, nevertheless he 
has been so interested in the details 
and there is so much potential dyna¬ 
mite in this order that I feel it should 
have his okay before I sign it.” Stark 
enclosed with this letter his orders for 


the transportation of the troops and 
for their organization in Iceland. He 
said, “I realize that this is practically 
an act of war.” 

The Atlantic Fleet was ordered to 
conduct a patrol in the western At¬ 
lantic and to report the movements 
of German ships which might be 
observed or detected in those waters 
—but no shooting. Roosevelt and 
Hopkins drafted a cable to Churchill 
on this: 

To Former Naval Person 

The following steps are those we 
propose to take at once in relation to 
the security of the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere. Which steps will, however, 
favorably affect your shipping. I 
want to tell you about the proposal in 
advance. This government proposes 
to extend the security zone and patrol 
area. . . . We propose to utilize air¬ 
craft and naval vessels working from 
Greenland, Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, the U.S., Bermuda and West 
Indies with possible later extension 
to Brazil if this can be arranged. We 
will want in great secrecy notification 
of movement of convoys so our patrol 
units can seek out the ship of the 
aggressor nation operating west of 
the new line of the security zone. 
Where advisable we propose to re¬ 
fuel our ships at sea. We suggest 


your long shipping hauls move a 
much as possible west of new line n\ 
to latitude of the northwestern ap 
proaches. We propose to declan 
Red Sea area no longer a comba 
zone as soon as you clear it out. Wc 
propose send all types of goods ii 
unarmed American flagships to Egyp 
or any other nonbelligerent port vii 
Red Sea or Persian Gulf. We thinl 
we can work out sending wheat anc 
other transferable goods in Americai 
ships to Greenland and Iceland es 
pecially through next six months. W< 
hope to make available large amoun 
of our shipping now utilized fo: 
other purposes for direct haul t< 
England. We will make use o: 
Danish ships very soon and Italiar 
ships in about two months, we hope 
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In all these developments, Hopkin: 
was continually urging bold actior 
and Roosevelt was taking the mort |* 
moderate, temperate, cautious course 
The tension was heightened by i 
number of public utterances by higl 
officers of the government, notablj 
Stimson and Knox, which seemed tc 
place the United States on the ven 
brink of war. Roosevelt had reac ft 
these speeches before they were de 
divered. It was assumed that he ap 
proved the position taken—as indee< 
he did. But that did not mean tha 
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Here is presented the fourth installment of one of the most re¬ 
markable stories of our era. When Franklin D. Roosevelt died, there 
remained only one man—Harry L. Hopkins—who could tell com¬ 
pletely the inside story of the New Deal and of America’s High Com¬ 
mand in World War II. Preparation of The Hopkins Papers had 
started before Hopkins died. The task was then taken up by Robert E. 
Sherwood, a friend of both Hopkins and Roosevelt. 

Colliers presents the result with a conviction that this is the 
most important document of its kind that has been or will be pro¬ 
duced. . . . The Editor 


was willing or ready to go so far 
iself. 

during those days in mid-May, 
bsevelt spent a great deal of time 
bed and rarely went to his office, 
said that this was one of the most 
kistent colds he had ever had. One 
, after a long talk with him in his 
room, I came out and said to 
sy LeHand, “The President seems 
ine shape to me. What is really the 
liter with him?” 

tissy smiled and said, “What he’s 
ering from most of all is a case 
■ sheer exasperation.” Indeed, he 
fned at the time to be exasperated 
practically everyone—the isola- 
ists, on one side, who were de- 
ding in effect that he resign; and, 
the other side, the extreme inter- 
tionists, who were demanding that 
immediately send expeditionary 
es to England, the Azores, Dakar, 
Dutch East Indies, Singapore, the 
utian Islands and other points of 
rest. 

ery few people were allowed to 
the President during those days, 
re were a lot of very nervous men 
igh places in Washington won- 
ing what the reason was for this in- 
essibility and, when the President 
uld finally emerge from it, which 
he would jump. 


The Day Hitler Struck East 

uring the week of June 16th, Hop- 
. s had many conferences but on 
% "urday he took a happy day off and 
nt to the races. That night, June 
t, a short-wave listening post 
ked up a report that Hitler had in- 
'Jed the Soviet Union. Hopkins’ 
t thought when he heard this news 
js: The President’s policy of sup- 
t for Britain has really paid off! 

< £ler has turned to the left. But if 
/typkins had a moment of relief it 
£ no more than a moment; for he 
compelled instantly to face the 
jjj ,v and gigantic problems of aid for 
^ssia. 

pn Friday evening, July 11th, Hop- 
vhs had a long talk with Roosevelt 
■the study, and the President drew a 
c on a small map of the Atlantic 
ean, which he had torn from 
y i issue of the National Geographic 
^gazine. Roosevelt scribbled a ca- 
j “Secret—For Winant: Hopkins 
es to England very soon for a short 
it please tell Former Naval Person 
-F-D.R.” 

Hopkins flew to England and when 
1 saw Churchill, the w r ar in Russia 
s in its fourth week. It had already 
|$sed the minimum set by the British 
' thorities and it was evident that it 
■uld pass the minimum set in Wash- 
Iton. 

There was beginning to be the faint- 
« glimmering of hope that perhaps 
te Russians might hold out until win- 
tf set in, and Churchill was never one 
l overlook a glimmer. His principal 
1 ncern was that so many German 
fantry divisions were now getting 
mbat experience—or learning to be 


“battleworthy,” in the term he loved 
to use—which would make them all 
the harder to handle later on. 

Hopkins gathered that Stalin had 
not been tremendously impressed by 
Britain’s offer of aid but had been 
concerned, from the very beginning, 
with the political aspects of the en¬ 
forced alliance. Even with its very 
life in peril the Soviet government 
appeared to be more anxious to dis¬ 
cuss future frontiers and spheres of 
influence than to negotiate for mili¬ 
tary supplies. The British govern¬ 
ment was reluctant to negotiate any 
purely political treaty at that time. 

However, a few days before Hop¬ 
kins arrived in London, the two 
powers had signed an “agreement for 
joint action.” 

A Historic Line on the Map 

Hopkins showed Churchill the map 
from the National Geographic Maga¬ 
zine which Roosevelt had marked. 
The penciled line followed longitude 
26° north from the South Atlantic, 
missing the Cape Verde Islands but 
cutting through the Azores. About 
two hundred miles southwest of Ice¬ 
land it turned sharp right (eastward) 
and then curved around Iceland, at a 
radius of roughly two hundred miles, 
which was to be the area of U.S. air 
and sea patrol. The sea lanes west of 
this line would be—subject to further 
discussion—the area for the policing 
of which the U.S. Navy would assume 
responsibility, thereby freeing British 
escort ships for service elsewhere, par¬ 
ticularly the Murmansk route. 

In Hopkins’ notes of his final talks 
with the President were three brief 
items: 

Economic or territorial deals— 
NO. 

Harriman not policy. 

No talk about war. 

The first of these speaks for itself; 
the last was an indication of Roose¬ 
velt’s determination that, at his forth¬ 
coming meeting with Churchill, no 
questions were to be asked as to when 
the United States would enter the war. 
The reference to Averell Harriman 
was the result of the awkward sit¬ 
uation between him and Winant. 
Hopkins was instructed to inform 
Churchill that Harriman, as expediter 
of Lend-Lease, was an instrument, not 
a maker of policy—that Winant was 
still ambassador and, therefore, the 
President’s personal representative to 
the king. (It is doubtful that this ex¬ 
planation had any appreciable effect 
on the situation.) 

Most of Hopkins’ conversations 
with Churchill on the forthcoming 
Atlantic Conference and the proposed 
American naval activities between the 
U.S. and Iceland were conducted in 
private and Hopkins kept no record 
of them. He did keep a full account 
of an interesting meeting at 10 Down¬ 
ing Street in which he participated 
with the Prime Minister, Harriman, 
the British Chiefs of Staff and the 
(Continued on page 64) 
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(Above) Line drawn by F.D.R. on a National Geographic map to indicate the area 
of proposed U.S. air and sea patrol. Line extended from the South Atlantic to a 
point beyond Iceland and all sea lanes west of it were to be patrolled by us 
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ERNEST PALIN KAS 

(Above) In this rare sample of Stalin’s handwriting, a memorandum he handed 
Hopkins at their meeting in Moscow (below) is listed, in order of importance, the 
military equipment he wanted from the United States namely, (1) antiaircraft 
weapons, calibers 20, 25, and 37 millimeters. (2) Aluminum (which he said he 
wanted for airplanes). (3) 12.7-millimeter machine guns. (4) 7.62-millimeter rifles 
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ALONG CAME MARY 

Continued from page 14 




"State of Happiness for everyone" 


CITY. 


STATE. 


JC/ach vacation hour brings you richer, 
fuller pleasure in Michigan, where more 
than 11 thousand glistening lakes mirror 
countless thrills for angler, swimmer and 
boatman. At every turn in Michigan 
there’s a view to be treasured, a memor¬ 
able spot to visit. And there’s riding, 
golf, tennis, archery and a dozen other 
sports from 6:00 to 6:00—or longer 
—on your Michigan vacation timepiece. 

^*^4: Sun-bright days and breeze- 
cool nights give added joy to 
rCSt ° r * n Michigan. So 
this year have the best vacation 
ever, in Michigan. Air, rail, bus 
or highway brings you to Mich¬ 
igan swiftly, conveniently. And in Mich¬ 
igan's infinite variety of beach hotels, 
cool cottages, pine-rimmed inns or 
cabins you'll find accommo¬ 
dations just right for you, 
and your vacation budget. 

As a prelude to your 1948 trip 
to Michigan, let us send you a 
booklet full of Michigan charm 
to help you plan your happi¬ 
ness ahead—in Michigan. 


MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 

Room 20, Capitol Building 
Lansing 1, Michigan 


STREET _ 


MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 
Room TO, Capitol Building 
Lansing 1, Michigan 

Please send me your free, illustrated 
folder entitled Here’s Your Michi¬ 
gan!" 

NAME _ 


After Father had died, Mother had 
said, as if thinking aloud, ‘i’ll sell the 
stables. Get rid of those silly horses/' 
That day Elwood had really dared to 
protest. He’d boldly raised his voice. And 
Mother, rather surprisingly, had agreed, 
“All right. 1 won’t sell the stables. At 
least, not yet.” 

Only later, a couple of years later, 
when he was in Princeton, had El¬ 
wood awakened to a realization that the 
stables were another whip in his mother’s 
hands. One more whip. When Elwood 
dared to deviate from the course she set 
for him, the procedure was—for years 
had been—this: First she paled and stag¬ 
gered and approached that awful condi¬ 
tion of collapse (her heart, her blood 
pressure!), and if these seemed less than 
instantly effective, she moaned aloud, 
“Those stables! Ten doddering old 
horses costing a fortune to keep! I will— 
I will indeed—sell them tomorrow!” 

So, as has been indicated, Elwood 
made concessions. And as everybody 
knows, when one concession has been 
made the next comes more easily. El¬ 
wood took to shrugging, to acquiescing, 
and Elwood was not happy. 

He was especially not happy with 
Colonel Potter, who wore diamonds pro¬ 
fusely and disapproved strongly of Great 
Britain, France, Scandinavia, Russia and 
all of Asia and South America. Mrs. 
Potter wasn’t much more bearable. She 
did inspirational dancing, and her face 
looked like an aerial map of an arid 
country. They were on board early the 
day Gulfwind sailed, and so were the 
Dunningtons. (Sherman Dunnington, 
that was, of Dunnington, Dana, Burnside 
& Nolde, not his son Stinko Dunnington 
who’d been at Princeton with Elwood 
and was later cut off without a dime.) 

E MILY KERR tripped down the pier 
at eleven, with her two maids. Mrs. 
Remington-Hart greeted her effusively. 
“So terribly wonderful to see you, my 
dear. You remember Elwood?” 

Emily, from her greater height, looked 
down at Elwood. Oh, that nose! “Hello, 
Elwood,” she said. 

“Hello, Emily,” Elwood said. 

“I’m so excited ” Emily said. 

She looked about as excited as an Irish¬ 
man with another potato. Mrs. Reming¬ 
ton-Hart gave her arm an intimate little 
squeeze. “Wonderful that you’re going 
to be with us,” she said. “It should be 
grand fun. The Marquis de Verblin is in 
Palm Beach, you know, and the Webley- 
Koobs and Mrs. Wrisley, Sr., are in Ha¬ 
vana—” 

Emily sucked in her breath as though 
she could hardly believe their luck; the 
air hissed through the spaces between her 
teeth. Mrs. Remington-Hart, turning her 
head, signaled a steward with two crisp 
claps of her hands. 

“Say to the captain that we’re ready to 
—ah—cast off!” 

All the way south the sea was blue, the 
breezes were soft, and Gulfwind—137 
feet long with six double staterooms, five 
baths, and crew accommodations for 
nine—sped like an arrow. They made 
Palm Beach in three days. The Marquis 
de Verblin came aboard from his speed¬ 
boat. He kissed Mrs. Remington-Hart’s 
hand. He kissed Emily’s hand. He was 
very gay. He invited everybody to his 
chateau for dinner. 

“I don’t want to go to dinner with the 
Marquis,” Elwood said. “I’d rather stay 
aboard. I’m tired.” 

“Nonsense.” said Mrs. Remington- 
Hart, closing the conversation. At nine 
o’clock they went ashore to the Marquis’ 
chateau. There were twenty-seven din¬ 
ner guests in addition to the party from 
Gulfwind. The lion of the evening was 
a Hungarian psychoanalyst who looked 
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as if he had taken a swim in his clothes. 
He talked loudly and would not permit 
interruption. Elwood, nauseated, drifted 
out on the terrace under the moon; here 
he toyed with and rejected the notion of 
sending a servant for a Martini, after 
which he ambled down the lawn toward 
the sea. 

Then somebody said, “Hello, there.” 

It was a girl’s voice. Damn , Elwood 
thought. Women . But he looked. 

The moonlight fell on her face and he 
knew he had never seen this girl before. 
In fact, it occurred to him with a most 
extraordinary springing up of heart that 
he had never seen anybody remotely like 
her before. She was small, about five feet 
two, with very wide eyes and a clear skin 
and curling blond hair. Her teeth were 
white and even. She was not merely 
pretty; a radiance—more than moon 
radiance—seemed to imbue her, a spe¬ 
cial warmth. He thought she was beau¬ 
tiful. 

She spoke again. “I suppose you’re 
from the yacht?” 

“Yes. And you—you’re staying at the 
chateau?” 

She had a soft voice, low and rather 
husky, confident and assured. “I work 
here. I’m secretary to the Marquis de 
Verblin.” 

“Oh,” Elwood said. It was remarkable 
the way the breath jammed in his throat. 
“That must be unpleasant,” he said. He 
couldn’t conjure up anything scintillating 
to add. He simply stood there in the 
moonlight. After a long minute the girl 
nodded and turned and went away. A 
thought galvanized him—he hadn’t 
learned her name! He took a step after 
her and called out, “Hey! You haven’t 
told me your name.” 

She was already lost in shadows. But 
she heard him. “Mary,” she said. 

And then she was gone. 

Mary , he said to himself, testing the 
syllables. Strange that he’d never before 
known how much music there was in 
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the name Mary* A lovely name 
poem. After a while the moon V|j 
under a cloud. It was very dark t*f 
and, suddenly, cold. . . . 

There came hourly cables from r 
W ebley-Koobs in Havana, protest^ 
that Mrs. Remington-Hart must hil 
along to Cuba; so many delightful ^ ^ 
tics; a celebrated violinist was stop], 
with them and a ( famous novelist 
promised to come to tea. 


S O ON the fourth day they left for 
vana. Elwood was unnaturally q v 
pressed. He stayed all day in his ca* 

He found himself thinking about the 
Mary; he hadn’t seen her again, nci / II 
on the yacht nor at the chateau, ) 
doubt she’d been busy typing the insfl 

r \ ^ 


tional letters that the Marquis die 
daily to his bankers. But mainly El 
kept to his cabin because he couldn’t 
the chatter of Emily, the idiocy of C 
nel Potter. He slept badly. 

He was up before dawn next da 
watch Havana rise out of the sea. It 
windless and quiet, the air was as 
as velvet, the lights along the Male 
gleamed like a string of pearls—and 
a fleeting moment he experienced a 
sation of peace that carried him bac§ 
time to the old country house, his fa j 
and himself together on the stable foe 
in the sweet early sun, watching the 
work the prancing horses. . . . 

But only for a moment. The new n 
—the present—intruded. Gulfwind c;fj 
to anchor in the Almendares River | 
speedboat rushed downstream 
bumped alongside. It was the Man 
de Verblin. 

Everybody thought it was so amu% 
and so typical. The Marquis hadfl<® 
over in his plane. A wonderful surp*e. 
Mrs. Remington-Hart cried. The fv n 
quis kissed her hand. Half an hour Ier 
he noticed Elwood and said, “How xt 
you, Elwood?” 

Elwood didn’t like him. He was |v 
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“Did you hear somebody go, ‘Teh, tch,’ when I reached 
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They call me the "Globe Trotter” and that’s just what I 
am! I have a beautiful aluminum and plastic case. I play 
on AC or DC or on my self-contained RCA battery. Lift 
my top and I’m turned on—really "giving” with my 
"Golden Throat”! I’m model 8BX6. $49.95* less battery. 


You can tuck me most anywhere—I’m only 
634 inches high but I can fill a room with music. 
"Personal” is my name and I come in black, 
brown, ivory or red alligator-grained plastic. I pb 
on ruj 


igged RCA batteries, sturdy RCA Victor 
tubes. I’m model 54B. $29.95* less battery. 
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Yes, you can tell I get around! But hear my "Golden 
Throat”! Plug me into an AC or DC socket or I’ll supply 
the power myself from my RCA battery! And how do 
you like my case? It’s durable maroon plastic, my golden 
finished trim won’t tarnish and that’s a luggage-type 
covering you see. I’m model 8BX5. $34.95* less battery. 


When in Netc York , see the radio and 
electronic uonders at the RCA EXHIBI¬ 
TION HALL . Open free , 36 W. 49 St. 

*All prices subject to change 
without notice . Western 
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feet four inches tall and his eyes were 
close together. He never let a day go by 
without referring to his hemophilia. El- 
wood said, “I'm fine,'’ but he said it to the 
air. The Marquis hadn’t waited for an 
answer. He was leaning on the rail tell¬ 
ing Emily what the Due de Guia had said 
to him about the peasant classes. 

Mrs. Remington-Hart had reserved a 
floor at the Della Quercia, so they all 
drove to the hotel. And it was there, un¬ 
der a potted palm in the lobby, that El- 
wood saw the girl for a second time. 
Mary. She had a small leather brief case 
tucked under one arm; she looked cooler 
than a rose with dew on it. Elwood fell 
back while the others swept into the ele¬ 
vators. Then he crossed the lobby and 
came up behind the girl. 

“Mary what?” he said. 

This was, of course, abrupt. It was 
not Elwood’s nature to be rash. He 
wondered if this might be the beginning 
of a madness possessing him. The girl 
swung around. “Hi,” she said. Her face 
was exactly as he had remembered it— 
heart-shaped and radiant. He said, “The 
other night. At* Palm Beach. You didn’t 
tell me your last name.” 

“Clancy,” she said. 

“Oh,” Elwood said, perhaps a little 
vaguely. He had never known anybody 
actually named Clancy. “To be sure,” he 
said. “Clancy.” 

“I know,” the girl said quickly. “The 
name has a strange ring, hasn’t it? Un¬ 
like the Philadelphia Kerrs, the Detroit 
Haights, the Southampton Dunningtons, 
we Clancys are somewhat obscure—” 

“Well—” Elwood said. 

“No. Let me finish. Family is so im-' 
portant, don’t you think? I’d like you 
to know that we’re the old Bayonne, New 
Jersey, branch of the original County 
Kerry Clancys. Policemen, mostly; 
though my father’s a fireman—and a 
good one. Odd thing about us is, we’re 
average people. We may even be the last 
of the average people. We never join 
yacht clubs and we haven’t a single box 
at the opera.” 

She smiled at him. The smile was 
beautiful but it made him uneasy. There 
seemed to be something behind it that 
he didn’t quite catch. More, that is, than 
the obvious sarcasm. Did it mean she 
disliked him? That she was bitter about 
something? He couldn’t tell. He said, 
“Now wait a minute—” 

“Piffle,” she said brightly, and hur¬ 
ried toward an elevator. There was no 
way to stop her. In a condition of mind 
as black as a pit, he watched her go. And 
presently, having lighted a cigarette and 
thrown it away, he went upstairs, too, 
bracing his nerves, to face his mother. 

M RS. REMINGTON-HART had in¬ 
dicated, by the infallible sign of the 
furrowed brow, that she was irked. In 
fact, boiling. He knew why, but he had 
to go through with it. 

“You are being deliberately rude to 
Emily,” she challenged. 

“I’m sorry you think so. But I—” 

She lifted her hand and silenced him. 
“You have scarcely spoken a word to her 
on the yacht. Inexcusable. At Palm 
Beach you did not dance with her once. 
This is also inexcusable.” 

“Gosh,” he said. “If you want to call 
what she does dancing —” 

Theli Mrs. Remington-Hart was really 
furious. He regretted his words instantly, 
of course, but it was too late. “Listen to 
me,” she said in the rasping tone she used 
in extremities of temper, just before the 
convulsions, the fainting, the collapse. 
“Since we left New York I have been ob¬ 
serving Emily closely. She has charm. 
She is sound. Her family—well, we 
know her family. I have made up my 
mind.” 

Elwood suppressed a shudder. This 
was it. “You have made up your mind 
about what, Mother?” 

“I have decided to permit you to marry 
Emily.” 


Then Elwood stopped suppre^ 
and shuddered frankly and opt 
“Darn it. Mother—” But the words 
Protest was, in the face of impen, 
spasms, hopeless. “When?” he askec 

“I will consider the date and let 
know.” 

“Thanks,” he said. Mrs. Reming! 
Hart flared. She said sternly, “In vie 
your really intolerable behavior, you 
remain at the hotel this afternoon, 
are taking tea at the Wcblcy-Koobs’. 
Marquis de Verblin will sing for us. 
you will remain at the hotel. Is that 
derstood?” 

It was understood. 

The party went at four, and good 
dance. Still, Elwood felt awful. He 
nothing to do. The hotel room seemc, 
close in about him like a prison. Ther 
idea of a swim struck him, and he pu* 
trunks and a robe and went down tc 
pool. The sun was hot and good an 
dived in and floated on his back. W 
he was looking around for a waite 
bring him a mineral water, he saw M 



S HE wore a pink bathing suit, 
pieces. She looked lovely. She 
across the lawn and sat on the 
edge, and Elwood dared to swim 
hoping his approach seemed cal 
“Hello,” he said. “Hello! You didnl 
to the Webley-Koobs’?” 

“In the second place,” Mary Cl] 
said, “I wasn’t invited. In the first pi 
I wouldn’t be found dead at the We^i 
Koobs’.” 

Her hair took on golden tints in 
sun. Elwood could not help noticing 
her legs did change shape between 
ankles and the knees, quite wonderf 
She sat studying the sparkling water, 
then said abruptly, “Tell me, Elwi 
How old are you?” 

One doesn’t expect that kind of q| 
tion. But he perceived no reason to ■ 
ceal his age. “Twenty-two,” he said. 

“You have good shoulders.” 

“Have I?” he said, surprised |<~ 
pleased. This was much better, this a 
gratifying. Mary regarded him coly 
appraisingly. “Yes,” she said. “Do )i 
mind telling me what you did duringh 
war?” 

“Army,” Elwood said. “Second 
tenant.” 

“Oh. Wasn’t it—rugged?” 

“The Army? Oh, no. General 
garth is my mother’s cousin. I was oi| 
staff.” 

“General Hillgarth was in Washing 
through the whole war.” 

“Yes,” said Elwood. 

“You didn’t—care about 

abroad?” 

That was a funny question. 4 1} 
mother,” Elwood explained caref ly 
“had arranged everything. She wou'n 
have allowed it.” I I 

The girl’s face was, then, sudd»)l|T|C 
quite expressionless. TTiere had be< < 
faint smile, but the smile fled and ei 
eyes were stony. She stood up. “I v n- 
der,” she said, “exactly what’s the m; ei 



mu 

are hen 


jfoperbli 


with you.’ 

He was afraid he hadn’t heard her 
rectly. “I beg your—” 

“You’re twenty-two years old. 
feet ten or eleven, maybe a hundred 
sixty-five pounds. You have good sh iNdne* 
ders. You’re not, you know, bad-looktg 
You have nice eyes and your nose is f 4 Stude 
tinguished. But there’s a catch. You dl’t 
seem to be stupid—but that must I la 
false impression.” Instil 

Elwood’s gaze was fixed in astorh* 
ment. He wasn’t believing his ears. 

“Wishy-washy,” Mary Clancy said la. 
level tone, unsmiling. “Watered nT 
And if you beg my pardon once mo |lpi(stao<j 
think I shall strike you! 

There was no shrillness in her voice 
this must be hysteria. Or the sun—: 


ret 


much tropical sun. 
ing to be soothing, 
moment—” 

“Oh, shut up! 1 


Elwood said, m< 
“Now please. Ji 


Nil havi 


)0 


she cried, and 
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MERICA’S first 1949 motor trucks 


are here! They're handsome, rug- 
4 "d, superbly powered, brilliantly en* 


di 


neered new Studebakers! 


j s | Yes, Studebaker, first by far with a 


postwar car, now paces transportation 


rogress still more . . . revolutionizes 


J iotor truck design and performance! 


These new 1949 Studebaker trucks 

Hi 


n0 fj r e outstanding in postwar features 
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r They’re America’s first trucks with 

IDJ' 

j, n exclusive new kind of “lift-the- 
ood” accessibility! Their cabs have 
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stonishing spaciousness —undreamed 
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f comfort—amazing visibility —extra- 


wide doors — lower floors — available 
with the world’s finest truck ventilating 
and heating system! 

This Studebaker super line for ’49 
is in full production right now! More 
models than Studebaker ever offered 
before! An impressive variety of sizes 
and wheelbases! 


Even the factory is new! It’s a huge, 
modern plant with every advanced fa¬ 
cility for truck manufacture! 

First chance you have, go to a Stude¬ 
baker showroom for a close-up look 
at these sensational new ‘‘forty-niners.” 
They’re postwar America’s newest 
trucks—pace-setters in low-cost hauling! 
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swiftly along the side of the pool toward 
the gardens, where she disappeared 
among the palms and was lost. . . . 

He d'dn’t sec her next morning. He 
mooned around the hotel, but she wasn’t 
anywhere in sight. 

It seemed to him suddenly that maybe 
the core of the matter was that he’d never 
before wanted anything very much. At 
least, not enough to undergo a bitter 
scene. He remembered that he’d wanted 
to play baseball with the kids in the park 
when he was ten years old—but he 
couldn’t have wanted it badly. Because 
when his mother had stepped defiantly in 
and forbade it, he’d surrendered. Come, 
come, Elwood. Mother knows best. He'd 
wanted to learn to sail when Buzzy 
Knowles got his first sailing dinghy—but 
Mother had argued it down and he hadn’t 
protested too loudly. He’d wanted to box 
at Princeton—ruled out. And he’d 
wanted to learn to fly an airplane, like the 
Masefield twins. Oh, no, El wood — 

He had a victory, but only one victory. 
He'd kept the stables, and the horses his 
father and he had loved. But a victory 
achieved by what sacrifices? By taking 
orders and saying, “Yes, ma’am,” and 
not minding too much. 

He despaired of explaining the past to 
anybody. But today was different. To¬ 
day it was abundantly clear that there 
was something he wanted very much. 
Somebody. He had known it the after¬ 
noon before, when Mary had run away 
along the pool’s edge. He’d known it in 
the night, before he slept and while he 
slept and when, in the early hours, he 
had awakened in aching emptiness and 
stood on the balcony to watch the stars. 

H ELLO,” said the Marquis de Ver- 
blin. Elwood came out of his rev¬ 
erie with a jerk. For an hour he’d been 
sitting on the cafe terrace, staring dis¬ 
tractedly into a glass of the Della Quer¬ 
cia’s best mineral water. Now he leaped 
as though the Marquis’ voice had been a 
needle inserted in a muscle. He sw-ung 
his eyes upward to focus on the Marquis’ 
refined and ratlike profile. “Solitary 
drinking,” said the Marquis chidingly. 
“Mineral water, no doubt?” 

A most repulsive snigger rent the air. 
Elwood widened his field of vision. There 
stood Colonel Potter, that bejcweled 
mountain of flesh. And beside him, Em¬ 
ily. And beside Emily—Mary! 

“Buster,” the Marquis was declaring at 
large, “adores mineral water. Fairly guz¬ 
zles it. Is this not true, Buster?” 

“Please don’t call me Buster,” Elwood 
said. 

The Marquis ignored him. Colonel 
Potter sniggered again, most offensively. 
Emily dropped into a chair and glared 
around for a waiter. Mary’s face was 
faintly red, but she gave Elwood no 
glance at all. “Sit with us,” the Marquis 
said to Mary in a tone that made it an 
order. “We will all join Buster at his 
table.” 

Mary appeared to hesitate. The Mar¬ 
quis laid his big, beautifully manicured 
hands on her shoulders and directed her 
toward a chair. But he halted in mid¬ 
stride. “Wait,” he said. 

The hotel orchestra, at the far end of 
the cafe terrace, had in that instant united 
its several trumpets in a blaring, bounc¬ 
ing version of A Media Luz Tango. 
Cuban tempo. The Marquis, swaying, 
switched his feet back and forth in what 
he fondly assumed was spirited rhythm. 
He made with his fingers like castanets. 
“Hotcha,” he said. “Let’s dance!” 

“Thank you,” Mary said. “I’d rather 
not.” 

“Come!” 

“Please. I’d rather not.” 

“Come on!” 

He caught her around the waist but 
she twisted away from him. Then—not 
quite playfully—he reached again and 
took hold of her more firmly. She 
gasped. Something snapped in Elwood’s 
head, a curtain lifted. Fog cleared away. 



Decision moved in. Instantly everything 
was clear. And a black mood burst upon 
Elwood, a strange, savage impulse— 

Smoothly he rose out of his chair. “Oh, 
Marquis—” he said. This was something 
he really wanted to do. Better than base¬ 
ball, sailing, flying ten thousand air¬ 
planes! His voice cracked like a whip, 
imperatively, and as the Marquis, in sur¬ 
prise, turned toward him, Elwood struck 
with his left hand. A restrained punch, 
really; a mere tap in the stomach, de¬ 
signed to bring the Marquis’ chin, such 
as it was, forward. Then Elwood’s right 
hand, starting below and behind his right 
hip, described a fast arc and connected. 
On the button, clean. The Marquis 
went down. 

Waiters came running. They gathered 
the Marquis from beneath a tangle of 
chairs. He was uttering a shrill noise in 
his throat. A front tooth was missing, 
there was blood on the end of his nose. 
Elwood, in the grip of a wild exultation, 
snarled: “Colonel Potter! I will respect 
your white hairs. Get him to hell out of 
here!” 

“Ruffian!” the colonel cried between a 
yelp and a bellow. He fled, dragging the 
Marquis. Emily simply vanished. That 
left Elwood and Mary. Her lovely’mouth 
was hanging slightly open. “Three 
months on the Princeton boxing team,” 
Elwood said, dusting his hands, “before 
my mother learned about it and stopped 
it.” 

The girl moved as if to go. “Sit down!” 
Elwood said. Rather, he barked it. She 
sat. Elwood liked this tone of authority. 
He employed it again. “I have several 
things to do. They may take half an 
hour. But I’ll be back—and I want to 
find you here! Do you understand?” 

The clear blue eyes were very wide. 
She nodded. 

He started, quick time, toward the 
lobby, but a thought ’ intercepted him 
and he ducked into the bar. “A Martini, 
very dry,” he said to the barman. It 
came, and it was good. It had bite. He 
tried a second. Even better. He went to 
the lobby and got into a phone booth. 

Mrs. Remington-Hart threw open the 
door when he buzzed. Her face was 
twisted by wrath. She was full of storm. 
“Elwood!” she cried. “Are you bereft of 
your senses? You have assaulted the 
Marquis—” 

“Quiet!” he shouted. Amazingly, she 
shut up. “I have a few plain truths to tell 
you,” he said, loud. “First, I dislike your 
Marquis and if I see him again I shall 
most certainly knock him spinning. Sec¬ 


ond, I abhor your little Emily, and 
not above striking a woman if the woi| 
is Emily. Third, I’m leaving tonight 
the United States.” 

“You arc not!” 

“Wrongl I am.” 

“I’ll cut you olf without a penny—i 

“That,” Elwood said, “will be daj 
Where I am going, money would 
burden.” 

“Where”—her voice was suddenly! 
firm —“do you think you’re going?’] 

“Wyoming,” Elwood said. “I’ve 
been talking with old Sheedy in 
York. Asked him two favors. Fir 
job on his ranch in Wyoming. Sometlj 
to do with horses. He said okay, I 
drive his chuck wagon.” 

“Chuck—! What other favor?” 

“Best man at my wedding. If the 
will have me.” 

“What girl?” 

“The name is Mary Clancy.” 


shl 


phJ 
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wl 


T HEN Mrs. Remington-Hart 
like a tree in a high wind. “Cla 
There is no such name as Clancy!” 

“The trouble is,” said Elwood, 
dcnly gentle, “you never read the 
book. Goodby, Mother. Write 
Wyoming.” 

He descended, then, in the gilded 
vator and on the caf£ terrace found 
in the same chair, waiting. She se 
a little stunned, for her lips were 
slightly parted and the expression of 
derment was on her face. Elwood s< 
“Mary, do you like ranch life?” 

“I don't know,” she said. “What’s 
proposition?” 

“Ninety per cent honorable,” said 
wood. 

Maybe a certain number of the 
at other tables were moderately surpri 
by his subsequent behavior. He didn’t 
to excuse it. He lifted Mary out of 
chair. He raised her chin and looked i 
her eyes and read no protest there. S« 
kissed her. Having gone so far, he 
again, even more warmly. “Darling 
said, “I can see it all in my mind, 
snow on the Western mountains, 
wild green valleys. Cattle grazing in 
fenced pastures. And you beside me 
the seat of the chuck wagon— 

“What’s a chuck wagon?” Mary ask 
“I’m not exactly sure. But we’ll 
out, won't we?” 

“Kiss me once more, stranger,” M 
said, “and I think I’ll know my mini 
Elwood did, and waited. “Pardner,” 
whispered. 

The End 


diJ 


“Aren’t you the girl who had such pretty knees here last year?” 
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in fact, he passed them quickly if they 
owned and liked dogs. When the trial 
started the jury box held six men and six 
women. 

The prosecuting attorney was caustic 
in his opening address, painting Dave 
as a worthless, drunken bum. AI Loewis 
spoke of him as “my friend, whom l 
have hunted with and whom 1 know to be 
an honorable man.” 

One witness testified that Dave had 
hit the man with a heavy beer stein from 
which he had been drinking. Other wit¬ 
nesses swore the man was hit one lick 
with a bare fist. Attorney Lewis scoffed 
at fhe idea of Dave ever drinking beer 
and the bartender said he had never 
known him to order beer. 

It was in the summing up that Al Lewis 
showed his skill as a trial lawyer. He 
walked back and forth before the jury, 
talking to each individual. He told of 
Dave’s efforts to bring up his son so that 
he would grow to an honorable man¬ 
hood. He told of the instances of fa¬ 
therly care which he had witnessed and 
of the boy’s good standing among his 
friends and in school. He said no man 
had ever seen Dave drunk. He might 
take an occasional drink of liquor, yes. 
“But let the man who hasn't be the only 
one to point a finger!" he thundered. 

Then he told how Dave loved his dogs 
and the good care he took of them and 
how he cared for the dogs left with him 
for training or to be boarded. “Of course 
he would hit a man who would kick his 
dog, and so would I!” shouted Al Lewis. 

T HE instructions to the jury by the 
court were brief. The judge pointed 
out that in the heat of excitement an hon¬ 
est witness could be confused. One wit¬ 
ness had testified that a beer stein had 
been used as a weapon, but others testi¬ 
fied that the man had been hit by a bare 
fist only and had fractured his skull 
when he fell. He emphasized that it was 
the jury’s duty to consider all evidence 
carefully and weigh its worth. 

The jury deliberated for an hour and 
ten minutes before it brought in a verdict 
of not guilty. Dave w'ent back to his 
river shanty, and Al Lewis went with 
him. That evening Judge Jackson came 
by with a dog he wanted Dave to steady. 
The next day Bud Crandle dropped by 
and sat on a log, watching Dave work on 
a boat that was leaking. Dave had little 
to say and Bud said less. When the boy 
got up to go home he said, “I’ll be glad 
when Jerry gets back. Mr. Lewis says 
he’ll get him out of that place if he has to 
tear it apart. He told my dad that. He 
had a paper he wanted Dad to sign, but 
my mother and Dad think Jerry would be 
better off where he is." 

Dave made no comment and Bud went 
on home. Later, in talking to his friends. 
Dave swore he would get even with Her¬ 
man Crandle and his meddlesome wife. 
They warned him that he would be fool¬ 
ish to do or say anything against a man 
who had as much influence as Crandle. 
But Dave was very bitter. Both Judge 
Jackson and AI Lewis assured him that 
they would do everything they could to 
bring Jerry back, but Dave wasn't much 
comforted. 

In a small way Bud tried to take Jer¬ 
ry’s place. At every opportunity he 
stopped by to see Dave and they became 
fast friends. 

“I’ve often wondered why you keep 
old Lige?** Bud asked one day, referring 
to the bloodhound. “You hunt birds 
with pointers and setters, and a blood¬ 
hound is no use to you." 

“He’ll hunt birds," Dave answered. 
“Once in a while a fellow just has to 
have a couple of pheasants for a friend 
and the pointing dogs can't always find 
them. That's where Lige comes in. He’ll 
follow anything I start him after. Once 
he starts on a trail all you have to do is 
stay with him." . . . 

Shortly after this conversation took 
place the town of Hartsville was thrown 


into an uproar by the kidnaping of Her¬ 
man Crandle’s four-ycar-old son—Bud's 
baby brother. Mr. Crandle was at his 
office in town and Mrs. Crandle was at¬ 
tending a meeting when the baby was 
taken. The child was playing in the yard 
with his nursemaid when a car drove in 
from the highway. Two men jumped out 
and hustled both the maid and the child 
into the car and drove away. 

A N HOUR or so later the maid re- 
_ turned to the house, hysterical and 
almost incoherent. Instead of following 
the highway, the kidnapers had turned 
off onto the dirt road into the swamp. 
One of the men had tied the maid hand 
and foot and taped her mouth. Two miles 
up the road they had thrown her in the 
brush and gone on. She had been able to 
work her hands free and had staggered 
and run back to give the alarm. 

A police car followed up the old river 
road, and at the second bend beyond 
where the maid had been thrown out the 
wreck of the kidnaping car was found. 
Apparently the driver had tried to make 
the turn while traveling too fast. The 
car, out of control, left the road on the 
near side, cut off a six-inch maple tree, 
plowed on through the brush and 
stopped, wedged between two big cotton¬ 
woods. . 

The shattered windshield was blood- 
spattered and it was felt that one or both 
of the men and probably the baby had 
been badly injured. The only comfort the 
Crandles could get was from the nurse¬ 
maid’s statement that the baby was on 
the floor of the back compartment of the 
car, where he would be least likely to be 
hurt. 

So many cars had driven up to the 

_ v i . , J 
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scene of the wreck and on through, if 
it was impossible to tell whether anol* 
car had followed and taken the kidnajt 
and the baby from the wreck. The shef 
who was in charge felt sure that this 
the case, until a farm boy pointed 2 
tracks leading off from the other sidep 
the road. The officers took this trail jt 
lost it within twenty yards. 

“Get Mr. Dave and his bloodhoum* 

Bud told his father. 

A police car raced away with si n 
wailing. 

Dave listened while the officer orde.l 
him to bring the dog and hurry. Thene 
said: “To hell with Crandle. I’m not - 
terested." r 

“We’ll take the hound, then." 

“You nor no one else will lay a hai 
on him without my permission, and 
wouldn't work for you if I let you Ut 
him." 1 1 

The policeman knew that Dave wasi 
dead earnest and he also knew that wi - 
out Dave the dog would be of no he 
There was nothing to do but report tit < 
Dave refused to aid in the search for 1* 
baby. 

“The dirty skunk," said Crane 
“There must be some way to make t 
man help us. Sheriff, can’t you depuL 
him and make him bring the dog?" i 

“Let me talk to him, Dad," B 
pleaded. “He’ll do anything for me." 

Again the police car raced back 
Dave’s shack along the river, this til* 
carrying Bud. 

“He’s my little brother, Mr. Davi* 

Bud pleaded. “Jerry would want you t 
help. You said old Lige could folk' 
any trail. Please, Mr. Dave, for me." I 

Dave stood up and gazed out acre 
the river. He took a plug of tobac 
from his pocket and bit off a genen 
chew. All the time Bud was pleadi 
The officer started to urge him and Da 
turned on him. 

“You shut up. I don’t like you ai 
your kind. If I go it will be on accou 
of this boy and not anything I owe Cra 
die or the law." 

Dave reached up and unhooked 
leash from a wire tied high around tl 
bole of a tree. Once he had the leash 
his hand he started on a trot for the ke 
nels. “We'll have to hurry, Bud. Tl 
quicker we get started, the better." 


Issr* 


Cl 





A POSSE had been formed to folio 
the dog when Dave and old Lige a 
rived. Dave spoke to no one and appa 
ently paid no attention to those wh 
insisted on explaining everything to hir 
First he took the dog over to the car ar 
put him in the back compartment an 
then up in the front seat. Then he too 
him across the road where the footprin 
had been discovered. Turning to t\ 
sheriff, who constantly made it evidei 
that he was Ln charge, Dave said: 

“Keep all these people back. Kee 
them quiet. You can go along with rr 
if you want to." 

Dave patted Lige and showed him th 
footprints. The dog sniffed of them an 
Dave led him ahead. Lige would snuff! 
and blow with nose close to the groun 
until he was well past the place wher 
the trail had been lost and where th 
others had been walking around, then h 
started straining at the leash with hea 
well off the ground. 

“He’s got a regular vacuum cleane: 
hasn’t he?" the sheriff said. 

Dave made no reply. 

“Don’t he bark when he trails?" aske 
the sheriff. 

“Some bloodhounds do. Good one 
don’t. Lige is a good one." 

“Aren’t you going to turn him loose? 
“Do you think I want him killed? Yo 
don't seem to know a hell of a lot abou 
hounds and criminals." 

That ended the conversation unti 
Dave remarked: “One of these men ha 
been making pretty heavy going of it. H< 
must be hurt bad. Now he’s leaning oi 
the other man and they’ve got the kit 
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The ’49 Ford—the one and only new car 

in its field—is just around the corner! 

« 

Mighty soon—just about any day now—your Ford 
Dealer will display the big new ’49 Ford—“The Car 
of the Year.” Inside, outside, from the ground up, 
it’s new all the way through! So keep an eye on 
your Ford Dealer’s showroom—be among the first 
to see the Ford for ’49! 
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★ ★ Two New Stars in the light motor field . . . the Sportwin, 3.3 
horsepower — the Sportsman, 1.5 horsepower. Offering dozens of 
advancements and exciting new features, the Sportwin and Sportsman give 
you an entirely new conception of light motor capability, convenience, 
handling ease. Both are built with the revolutionary Fisherman Drive 
. . . weedless, shoal-riding, snag-proof . . . the real 
ticket for fishing in shallow or weedy waters! 
See your Evinrude dealer! Look for his name under 
"Outboard Motors” in the yellow pages of your 
phone book. For free catalog of the complete 
Evinrude line, write EVINRUDE MOTORS, 
5767 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin. 

hi Canada: Evinrude Motors, Peterboro, Ontario . 
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walking. That didn’t work. They’ve 
picked up the baby again.” 

“How do you know all that?” asked 
the sheriff. 

“Anyone ought to read that out of this 
trail. These fellows have sure been 
brought up in the city. You really don’t 
need a dog to follow this path, sheriff. 
Anyone who could track an elephant in 
the mud should be able to follow it.” 

The sheriff looked hard at the ground 
ahead. He could see an occasional 
broken twig or could see where the weeds 
had been disturbed, but he concluded 
that Dave must be taking him for a 
sucker. 

“See those long threads?” Dave said, 
pointing. “Our party stopped here for 
some little time and tore lip something, 
probably a shirt. Don’t see any blood 
and I’ve been watching. The fellow ain’t 
bleeding now. He’s either got a bad leg 
or he’s suffering a lot of pain.” 

Old Lige kept straight on across the 
swamp, tugging at the leash and seldom 
putting his nose to the ground. Now he 
seemed to be tugging harder, and Dave 
kept looking.ahead, but the density of 
the undergrowth kept him from seeing 
any great distance. Just as they came to 
a small clearing, Lige began to whine and 
to lunge against the strap. Dave pulled 
him back and warned the* sheriff to look 
out. Across the little opening was a 
large deadfall which had grown up in 
honeysuckle until it formed a solid wall. 

“I’m taking the dog back,” said Dave. 
“Now it’s up to you. Your men are be¬ 
hind that deadfall from the way Lige 
acts.” 

T HE posse and hangers-on had been 
following some thirty yards to the 
rear. Now they rushed up. Some were 
deputy sheriffs, others city police, while 
most were just men who had grabbed a 
gun, anxious to help. Bob Derringer, 
a tall city policeman armed with a car¬ 
bine, rushed out into the open. 

“Come out of there with your hands 
up,” he shouted. “We’ve got you.” 

A sharp spiteful crack from a small¬ 
bore rifle or pistol came from the barri¬ 
cade and Derringer fell as though he’d 
been poleaxed, a small blue spot in his 
forehead. 

Brave men were not ashamed to run. 
The sheriff was fast, for when he felt he 
was safe and stopped, he was able to halt 
the others as they came up. 

“Men,” he said, “we now have a mur¬ 
der charge. Those men must be taken 
dead or alive. We’ll go back there and 
if necessary we’ll riddle that brush pile— 
if they refuse to come out.” 

“You can’t do that,” said several men 
at once. “The baby!” 

“All right,” said the sheriff, “I call for 
volunteers to go in and get ’em.” 

No one said a word. 

“Come on, men,” urged the sheriff. “I 
will be one of six men to surround ’em 
and take ’em alive if we can, or pick ’em 
off if we have to.” 

Still no one volunteered and the sheriff 
announced that he would deputize six 
men and order them in. He urged and 
threatened but no one wanted to follow 
Bob Derringer’s example and meet the 
same fate. Then Dave spoke up: 

“I’ll go—but I’ll go alone. I’d be more 
afraid of most of you fellows with a gun 
in your hands than I would be of the men 
we’re after. I want no one else to show. 
I don’t want a gun. Shall I try it?” 

Dave walked over from the crowd and 
tied Lige to a tree. Then he gave a last 
warning that he expected all the men to 
remain where they were until he re¬ 
turned. Looking Crandle in the eye, he 
said, “I thought you’d do this job, but 
as long as I’m doing it, you can help. 
These sheriffs and near sheriffs and po¬ 
licemen would rather catch the men out 
there than get your son. I’m after your 
baby. I’m counting on you to see that 
no one leaves this group and tries to slip 
around to the far side.” 


Mi 


With that Dave started alone 
little clearing where the body c 
Derringer lay. When he reached tl 
of the clearing he raised both ham 
above his head and stepped out 
open. Then he started shoutinjts ^r' t0 p f ov 
enough to be heard by all those \i n c ' ir: [t exce p' 
behind and by anyone for a h»p ai|i ( 


yards in front. 

“I am unarmed. It wouldn't c 
any good to shoot me. I’m not in 
in catching either one of you. I con 
only one purpose—to get a little b|p- p 
give him back to his parents. Mon* * or ^ 


the 

dchyde. 


id soft 
The way 


was kidnaped. I know how the>-tH* ^ 

suffer. My boy was kidnaped legYou ^ , 
so I have no use for the law or thoijn Ho^ aas 
enforce it. But I don’t want to s<lt* iS * 7 er ' wa$ 
child taken from its parents.” c snip- H e 

DlWftV 

AS DAVE talked he moved fokP 1 ^ jlh 
slowly. “You men are almost"»»*}“7 
river. There’s a fisherman keeps 
boat about a hundred yards belowf i» cr 
You can swim the river holding oS°^ losse 
log, if you can’t get the boat. Oncf 


get across you can make it to thi and the ruir 


A highway parallels the river oM Msa ^ nn 
other side. You can catch a ride, <nito$ e ^ s % 
can grab a freight. Heavy train D° nl bo " e /n p 
slow around the river bluffs. 

“Take my advice, leave the bab he enpnc p°PI 
get going while you can. Don’t ta!*W 


baby with you, or you’ll never m<tor awhile ® en 


I can beat you to the boat and t At as 
double-cross me, then I’m after yotV , 
given you a chance. Take it. Tffybe well spoil 
helping the cops. I don’t like cop:Hecltobedpafl 
I want is that baby boy. If you d<|itf ^ ^ 
cross me then I’ll have a personal rie with its filed ^ 
to get you. As far as I know I’m tht f ee feet down oi 
person around here who can get y wed the boat to 
don’t want you—if you leave the bpppy water 01 
Slowly Dave edged around thpM 0 ? onn( 
dead tree. Cautiously he peeked firing, As if tot 
and farther. The men were gone. . rpoisesrolled a 
well up against the face of the tre*; ; w and out as 
the little boy, bound hand and focr n along the rij 
gagged, his mouth stuffed full of 
torn from the shirt of one of thc^OR half an hi 
napers. herring up ai 

It took Dave only a moment to cil ions the kelp, C 
rags that tied the baby’s hands am 


uinted, and his 
you 

mething. 

‘ Hodat 
Ire-bought to 


and to remove the hastily made gag. apes 
talked to it and told it every is 
was all right now and he held it I stedly, he clai 
to his heart. The baby snuggled aj|», His jaw w 
him but could not control the so 
fright that racked its body. 

Dave didn’t call that he had the < 

He didn’t hurry. Instead he walked 
as slowly as he had crossed the ope^ 

When he came in sight of the w? -re only his 
crowd, the men started to surge forlP 
but Dave held up his hand and 
stopped. Advancing toward He 
Crandle he said: 

“You and your tongue-wagging 
kidnaped my only son. Every night 
then I have prayed God not to let m 
you. Every day of my life I have s 
to get even. Here is your son.” 

Dave laid the baby carefully ir 
arms of its father. Then he turned 
went over where old Lige was tied 
got him. Without another word he st* 
back. 

“Wait, Dave,” called the sheriff- 
want the dog. Now that we’ve go 
baby safe it’s our duty to get those n 

“That’s your job, sheriff,” Dave 
swered. “And if you’re worth youi 
you’ll get them. Lige and me are £ 
home.” 


salmo 
far below ri 



ABOUT ten o’clock next morning J 
xjl Jackson drove up to Dave’s s 
along the river. “Hey, you old m 
burglar,” he called. “Come on out hi 
The judge seemed to be in high \ 
humor as Dave came up to the car. ’ 
been busier than a bird dog in a 
patch,” he said, “making out papers 
getting them sworn to. Now I’ve g( 
ride upstate about a hundred miles. 
Herman Crandle thought you might 
to go along. Jerry’s coming home.” 

The End 
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MARABOU FOR MAMA 

Continued from page 19 


\ mouth. But the can was empty, 
^ nothing to prove there ever had 
I >bait in it except a glint of scales 
le nostril-puckering stink of for- 
\ ihyde. 

1 in Hoda said softly, “Now what the 


i— M The way Bernie breathed it, 
ne word held all tragedy. “Oh! 
till I catch him!" 
mi know something about this?" 
Hoda asked. 

was Peter. I know it was him, the 
snip. He was mad because you 
bring his air rifle, Daddy, and he 
(your flashlight and went sneaking 
to the boat while Mama and Aunt 
ere still working on Uncle Arthur's 

he tossed ’em out,” John Hoda 
“That accounts for the dead gulls 
f-w and the rum-dumb way that old 
was acting. I tell you, that boy’s 
to get his pants warmed.” 

<n’t bother,” Bernie said grimly, 
pike care of Peter." 

engine popped on and the tide 
fled under the lapstreak’s stem, 
a while Bernie said, “I guess we 
as well go home now.” 

John Hoda said. “Not yet. 
we'll spot us some herring.” 
f climbed past her into the bow, over 
jutted the slender cedar herring 
tith its filed wire teeth bristling for 
i feet down one side. While Bernie 
id the boat to a crawl, he scouted the 
>y water of the rip. Nothing 
ig, no cormorants, no salmon, no 
ig. As if to taunt him, half a dozen 
l^iises rolled astern, sleek backs slid- 
and out as they cruised in forma- 
ilong the rip. 

lR half an hour John Hoda hunted 
rring up and down the channels 
ig the kelp. Once he flashed a school 

► nering deep under with the shadow 
s of salmon convoying it, but it 
ar below reach of his rake. Dis- 

idly, he clambered back from the 
His jaw was set and his eyes were 
k-ted, and his voice was stubborn, 
e'll stay out,” he said. “I’ll rig up 

► thing. 

fln Hoda had little confidence in 
bought lures. In the gear locker 
only his spare lines and herring 
But he kept on hunting, and finally, 
i^ed and forgotten in a wad of engine 


waste, he found a large trolling fly of red 
and white goat's hair, left with him by a 
tourist dude last summer. 

“Best we can do,” he told Bernie. 
“Straighten us out, sweetheart, while I 
get this thing over.” 

He did not bother to mount his twelve- 
foot spring poles in the brackets bolted 
to either gunwale, but trailed the heavy 
green hand line astern. The thrum of 
the flat, burnished dodger, darting from 
side to side down below, geared itself to 
the pulse in his wrist. Long ago, John 
Hoda had learned that a man who doesn't 
expect fish isn’t likely to catch them. So 
he made himself believe a blueback 
would strike, holding his mind to it while 
Bernie kept the lapstreak chunking 
slowly along the outer edge of the kelp. 

Far down past Kalitan, she brought the 
boat around in a long arc. The herring 
dodger throbbed faster and the pull 
against John Hoda's wrist at once be¬ 
came heavier. Tide had turned now— 
the flood was under way. 

Right off the tip of the point where the 
tide ran hardest, a blueback banged the 
fly. John Hoda hauled him in as fast as 
he could strip line. Bernie scooped with 
the four-foot-deep landing net and swung 
the fish inboard, an immature coho 
salmon of four pounds, gleaming in white 
and silver and metal-blue, the fly deep- 
hooked in its jaw corner. 

Working swiftly, John Hoda whacked 
the salmon on the head with his fish club, 
freed the fly and unsnapped it from the 
spring swivel. He clipped on a herring 
hook, and with his jackknife slashed an 
elongated triangle of white skin and red 
flesh from the blueback’s throat. 

“Now we got a real bait,” he told 
Bernie. “Now watch us put the boots to 
'em!” 

He jerked the hook through the base 
of the salmon-throat triangle and tossed 
his rig overside. The bait paid astern 
with a shine and a fetching wiggle-wag¬ 
gle; it looked for all the world like a 
herring that a salmon had struck at and 
grazed, a crippled fish swimming for its 
life. 

John Hoda cut another bait, then 
lowered his spring poles and snap- 
swiveled a line to each of the heavy cord 
leads. He said to Bernie, cupping a 
match while he lighted a tailor-made 
from the mauled pack, “Now we're 
logging.” 

Before he had time for a second deep 



“Okay, Johnston, think! You went out alter wood. Then what?” 

puicirs 
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More and more motorists are discovering that they use 
less oil, use less gasoline and get more power by using 
Premium Sinclair Opaline Motor Oil regularly. There’s 
a very simple reason for this: — 

You use less OIL because Sinclair Opaline provides 
better piston seal. Special additives assure this result. 
For the same reason—better piston seal—you also use 


less GASOLINE when you use Premium Sinclair Opa¬ 
line Motor Oil regularly. And you get MORE POWER, 
smoother power, thanks to increased engine efficiency. 

So whether your car is big or small, old or 
new, stop at the Sinclair H-C Gasoline sign 
and ask your Sinclair Dealer for Premium 
Sinclair Opaline Motor Oil. 
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I the bell on the tip of the portside 
ngled and Bernie gave a high ex- 
queal: 

?h on!" 

^■Jt blueback shook the hook, leap- 
close to the boat they heard its 
* * Hates rattle. The next, striking while 
rt line was still in, nipped the star- 
bait by its. tail and tore it free. 
[Hoda cut two more triangles, all 
it he could get from their one small 
|n. No more strikes till they were 
y down the kelp bed, in sight of 
mpany booming grounds and the 
camp and their own house. Then 
11s jangled with only a split second 
n. Both hooks came in empty, 
d of bait. 

mn’ fish are skittish,” John Hoda 
red. “Hitting short. They get like 
ometimes—Well, take us round 
kid. Maybe we can pick up an¬ 
on that fly.” 

as a lot like poker, fishing. You 
a couple of pots and thought your 
as starting. Then the cards went 
nd left you worse off than before, 
t from Kalitan the fog had lifted, 
he butts, of the Coast Range hills 
2 d blue and clear. The breeze had 
led to a full wind now, and the lap- 
rode with an uneasy pitch-and- 
bedeviled by the currents and the 
m pyramidal chop of the overfall, 
tide streams met and clashed, 
ought to be heading in, but John 
sat and brooded, watching the tip 
|e port spring pole jiggle its graph 
st the sky. 

fat stump rancher, he said to him- 
thinking dourly of his brother-in- 
I ought to’ve clipped him again for 
Those two make trouble, they’ve 
us trouble ever since Margaret 
d ’em up here. She’s too soft - 
ed, that’s what. 

rgaret’s city blues that dropped on 
ery so often didn't date from their 
ng, of course. No one in fairness 
load all the blame for that on 
r and Elsa. But Arthur was all the 
moaning about the fine city job 
left at Northwest Engineering to 


come up and work in the company black¬ 
smith shop, and Elsa clackety-clacked 
endlessly about department stores and 
bargain days in Vancouver and about 
this or that city boy friend Margaret 
chased around with before she got mar¬ 
ried, and how well each was doing in his 
line. Then Margaret would get a blue 
fit, and sometimes she'd be all day, a 
couple of days, even, snapping out of it. 

T HAT was how they’d come to work 
out the business of pop-valve money. 
Once when Margaret was extra blue, he’d 
said, “You’re staky, sugar, like a logger 
gets when he’s in camp too long. I got 
twenty bucks here. Overtime money. 
You go in to Surge Pass and buy your¬ 
self something real fancy before you pop 
a valve. Don’t you come home till 
you’re broke.” 

Well, she'd cried a little and hugged 
him up, and gone in with Elsa. And what 
with clothes for the kids and a new 
windbreaker for him and a batch of pre¬ 
serving jars, she hadn't spent anything on 
herself more than the price of lunch and 
a hair-do. But it had eased her feelings, 
and pop-valve money got to be kind of 
a custom after that. 

This last spell had been worst of all, 
because Arthur and Elsa were talking 
about pulling up stakes as if they meant 
it. 

John Hoda said to Bernie, “You think 
your Aunt Elsa was just running a bluff 
again? You think they’ll really light out 
for Vancouver?” 

“They’ve started to pack,” Bernie said. 
“They have to.” She was -balancing to 
the lunge and sway of the boat, sitting 
crossways on the thwart and watching 
the spring pole like a little cat at a mouse- 
hole. “The super gave Uncle Arthur his 
time yesterday.” 

“Canned, eh?” John Hoda said. “I 
been wondering how long it would be.” 

Any other day that piece of news 
would haver been welcome as an extra 
pay check. Today, though, it left him 
cold. He could see the house plain now, 
white cedar siding and red roof, with a 
wind-twisted fir tree behind. You’d never 
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Louisiana State University, in the early thirties, had a 6'5" 
heavyweight boxer named C. D. "Big Boy" Blaylock, who had an 
extremely long reach. In one meet he was fighting a stocky op¬ 
ponent from Mississippi State. During the second round of the 
three-round bout, Blaylock wound up with a roundhouse right 
that was labeled knockout if it landed. To avoid the blow, the 
Mississippi State heavy stepped in close, and his head hit Blay¬ 
lock's right arm in the elbow joint. This acted as a lever and 
added power to the fist, which completely circled the Mississippi 
State heavy's head, ending up on Blaylock's own jaw. Blaylock 
stopped, stunned from his own blow, walked to the side of the 
ring, grasped the rope and started groggily walking around the 
ring, holding to the rope. He almost circled the ring, then he 
turned the rope loose and collapsed. He had knocked himself out. 

—G. A. Simes, Baton Rouge, La. 
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guess to look at the place it used to be a 
company bunkhouse. He’d made it over 
for Margaret when they first came up 
here, added an ell when Peter was born 
and reroofed it just last year. He was 
proud of it and he loved it, just as he 
loved his job and his boat and the free 
generous life of the upcoast. 

He thought of the city again, and the 
whipping wind turned cold against his 
back. Even though he’d met Margaret 
in Vancouver, he could never live happily 
in that or any other city. Too many 
people too busy making money. No 
fishing, no deer hunting in fall, no 
Saturday-night tripping down the bay to 
the Mackenzies or the Karmaks or the 
Andersons with a case of beer for the 
grownups and pop for the young ones. 
No dropping off to sleep with the shuf¬ 
fling lap of a high tide outside the win¬ 
dows, or waking to a blue and white day 
with the mountains lifting raggedy white 
heads across the sound. 

Lord Almighty, John Hoda thought, 
I’ll sure miss her! 

The lapstreak lurched, and Bernie 
called wild and high as a sea gull crying. 
It was not a strike in any ordinary sense 
of the word—it was a solid jolt that bent 
the stout spring pole and slewed the 
twelve-foot boat halfway round. The 
port line twanged, the rubber shock ab¬ 
sorber stretched to its limit, then the 
strain eased and the pole whipped 
straight. 

Bernie spoke almost in a whisper, 
“Daddy—what was that?” 

“Spring salmon,” John Hoda told her 
tersely. “Could be anywhere up to fifty- 
sixty pounds. He bust us.” 

“What can we do now?” Bernie asked 
with the thickness of tears in her voice. 
“We haven’t any other bait.” 

“No,” John Hoda told her, inspecting 
a hook yanked straight by that savage 
wallop. “I guess you’re right.” 

He flipped the wrecked fly overboard, 
and sat with his big hands interlocked, 
popping his knuckles as an aid to 
thought. 

Presently he said, “I know a trick, 
honey. It just might work. Pass me back 
my tool kit.” 

Bill Karmak had told him about this 
stunt. With his knife he cut a strip 
from the white oilcloth that wrapped his 
engine tools. He shaped the strip into 
another triangle, but broader and longer 
than the baits he had cut for blueback, a 
lure worth the attention of a big old 
spring salmon. 

While he was still busy with it, the 
engine sputtered, gasped, and conked 
out. 

B ERNIE scrambled for the oars. The 
lapstreak took a couple of bucketsful 
over the side before she had the rowlocks 
in their holes and the oars outboard. 
Kneeling, John Hoda unscrewed the caps 
from the fuel can and empty gas tank, 
and poured the tank three-quarters full. 
With a warm engine there’d be no 
trouble starting her. But he spun the 
wheel again and again, getting never a 
cough or kick, doing nothing more than 
work up a sweat. 

He hunkered back on his haunches at 
last, scowling down at the engine. “She’s 
never acted up like this before,” he told 
Bernie. “If I hadn’t filled that can my¬ 
self at the company pump I’d swear she 
was full of sea water.” 

“Smell it,” Bernie said, rowing steadily 
with the oar handles under her chin, 
holding the lapstreak’s nose into the 
wind. 

John Hoda reached for the can, bent 
his head and sniffed. The odor of 
formaldehyde wrinkled his nose. 

“I won’t just slap Peter,” Bernie said. 
“I’ll smack him with the biggest stick I 
can find. He’s a—a little perikelte!'' 

“None of that talk,” John Hoda 
growled, although he was disposed to 
agree with her. Perikelte was the rough¬ 
est of the three devils of Finland, and 
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LET THESE PEOPLE TELL YOU WHAT THE FIRST NEW KIND OF 




CARL ScHAFFNER, chauffeur far a prominent New York surgeon: 

“The doctor’s new car came equipped with Super-Cushions. In all my 
years of driving, I’ve never seen any tires which make a car handle as 
easily. And Super-Cushions give such a smooth ride, the doctor has no 
trouble reading his paper, even when going over car-tracks and cobble¬ 
stones at 45 miles per hour.” 



MRS. WiLLIAM BONKE, housewife, Chicago, III.: “After we put 
Super-Cushions on our 1937 sedan, the first thing I noticed was the 
disappearance of the body squeaks. And the car really rides just like a 
dream. I love the feeling of safety I get from the quick stops I can 
make now. The car seems to hug the road a lot better, and I certainly 
feel much safer when I’m driving.” 
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Super-Cushion 


More Air 
^-But only 24 Ibs.l 
l of air pressure J 


f Softer ride, better car handling! 

9 Super-Cushions are bigger and softer. 
They run on only 24 pounds of air. So you 
get a wonderfully softer ride—and a great 
new ease and safety in car handling. Your 
car hugs the road, seems to float through 
traffic, to flow around curves! 




J Fewer rattles and repair bills! 

^ 9 Pillowy Super-Cushions soak up bo| 
up-and-down and crosswise road shod 
They soak up jolts, jars and vibratio 
Result: a more comfortable ride, le 
driving fatigue, less wear and tear < 
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I. FLEMING, farmer, Henderson, N. C.: “I got a new car not 

ago, and it really rode fine. But since I put Super-Cushions on it, 
des even smoother. I am pretty rough on tires and car, but the 
ir-Cushions seem to smooth out the worst rutted roads on any of 
farms. I notice that after a long drive nowadays I don’t seem 
ly as tired.” 




5 More mileage, greater safety! 

Super-Cushions run cooler, build up 
less air pressure. They consistently aver¬ 
age more mileage than finest standard tires . 
Because they’re softer and bigger, they 
“roll with the punch,” have extra blow¬ 
out resistance—dress up your car! 


YOUR GOODYEAR DEALER HAS SUPER-CUSHIONS NOW! 

If you want the smoothest ride you’ve ever had, more car 
economy and greater safety, switch to Super-Cushions 
today —whether your car is old or new! 

MILLIONS OF SUPER-CUSHIONS ARE NOW 
IN USE ON NEW AND OLDER CARS! 
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Super-Cushion T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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Imagine this is you. Your piano has 
a Solovox attached. 

You select an instrumental effect... 
cornet, clarinet, oboe, or sax...violin, 
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as many as you can name! 

Then you play a melody on the 
small keyboard of the Solovox with 
your right hand, while your left hand 
plays the piano accompaniment. 

It sounds wonderful. You could go 
on playing for hours! It's easy, too... 
much more fun than playing piano 
alone. Two of you can team up. The 
Solovox is grand for duets. 

Maybe you know only a few simple 
chords, or a few tunes by ear. Don't 
let that bother you. Any music you 
play sounds professional, because the 
Solovox offers such a wide variety of 
unusual musical effects. 


Mad« by th« makers of tho Hammond Organ 


HammoDd Instrument Company, 4244 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 
Without obligation, please send me | Check, if you also wish full de¬ 
full information about the Solovox. 1 —* tails about the Hammond Organ. 

_ 

Address_ _ 
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*T. *. •C«. U. t. *AT. Off. g) 1141 




You can play a single tune over a 
hundred different ways! 

The Solovox is portable —goes on 
or comes off any piano quickly. Does 
not mar the finish, nor will it affect 
the normal operation. Your piano 
can be played separately at any time. 

Don’t wait another day to see and 
play the Solovox*. Visit your dealer’s. 
Or, send the coupon to learn how to 
get more fun out of your piano! 



you never laid the word on a man unless 
you were ready to back it with your fists. 
Uneasily, he wondered if he’d used it 
when he blew down Bernie’s Uncle 
Arthur last night. . . . 

He motioned Bernie to the stern and 
lurched past her to the rowing thwart. 
There, dipping and pulling strongly, he 
traded frowns with his daughter. By 
her lips and chin he knew she wasn’t 
ready to toss her cards in yet, any more 
than he was. Silently, she dropped the 
oilcloth strip overside and let the wet 
wiry line peel through her fingers. 

T HEY trolled north with the tide/past 
the beach camp and the house—on 
almost to the farther point of the bay. 
No strikes. John Hoda brought the lap- 
streak around, taking his time about it 
but shipping more slop than he liked. 
He knew r for a certainty that the spring 
salmon they'd hooked was no random 
stray. Where there w'as one, there’d be 
others—fierce, heavy fish slashing into 
the close-schooled herring like wolves, 
hazing them along the tideway. If they 
could hit into springs they'd make Mar¬ 
garet’s pop-valve money easy in an hour. 

He said, “You like that swimming cap 
a lot, eh, kid?” 

Bernie gave her head a vigorous nod. 
“I had to have one. They’re opening the 
new salt-water pool at Surge Pass tomor¬ 
row and all the kids at school have been 
getting them, the girls, I mean.” 
“Suppose I was to ask you for it?” 
Her forehead puckered, and her eyes 
were puzzled. She thought for a long 
moment, then said, “What for? You 
don't need any bathing cap, Daddy.” 

“It s like this,” John Hoda told her. 
“We got just one thing left to try, sweet¬ 
heart. Olaf Anderson put me onto it 
last winter. Maybe it’s an ace or maybe 
it's only a two spot.” 

“Y'ou need my bathing cap for it.” It 
was a fiat statement more than a ques¬ 
tion. 

“Kind of.” 

“All right.” 

“You’re a good kid,” John Hoda told 
her. “If this works. I’ll buy you one of 
them rubber caps for every day in the 
week.” 

The boat rode easier now, inside the 
Kalitan lee. John Hoda pulled steadily 
southeast along the point. “Take my 
knife off the seat there,” he directed 
Bernie. “Cut a piece about four inches 


i 
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across out of your swimming cap—Y| 
that’s the w'ay. Now make a fringtp, 
round so it looks like one of them kooh 
girl’s grass skirts—Okay, poke a $ 
through the middle and unsnap the h 
Fit the rubber over the eye of the 
so it covers the top part of that oilc| 
fakealoo 

Bernie dangled the finished procc 
Suddenly she chuckled. “It does .aV 
like a grass skirt,” she said. 

“Good enough,” John Hoda 
“Let’s get it working. Way the w’eat 
making up, we haven’t too much ti 

Pulling strongly, out of the lee a \r 
and fighting wind and tide, he told 1 
daughter, “Before I met your moi 
used to play blackjack and draw p* 
and seven-toed Pete or any game I o\\ 
lose my pay on. I got so 1 set a 1 g 
store on luck. Figured w r hen you’d I y 
having a bad run the only w*ay you m \ 
bust her was to push in the rest of 1 
pile.” | . 

He glanced over his shoulder at I 
crested water ahead. “That’s what vt 
doing now, honey. Shooting the won 

The line was slipping out thrc| 
Bernie’s wet brown fingers—fifty fe 
sixty—and, watching, his mind dr 
back without regret to those fic 
footed days. All you owned in the w 
you carried in your suitcase and p 
sack. You made a stake and blew 
town, then out to the camps again 
glad to be going. Never in the city r 
than a couple of weeks, unless sc 
thing w j ent haywire and they sent 
down feet first. 

That was how it had happened the 
he met Margaret. His broken ankle 
slow mending, and long after he 
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skookum enough to sign out, the doc 4 ! t 
kept him in Vancouver. There was 
little restaurant down on Broadway _ 
she and her sister Elsa ran, and J 
garet made hot cakes that w’ould In 
done credit to any camp cook on 
coast. He’d asked her to marry^ 
right across the counter one brealll 
time. She stood there, pretty as a 
ture and no bigser than a minute, si* ® 
* - * * ^isataftt 1 
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pccast in fc i 
port pole 
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him the considering frown that Bel 


had inherited. Then she said, “Ye 
want to, John. Only you’ll have to 
booming and put down roots, becai 
won’t leave the city.” 

From her crouch on the stern 
Bernie said, “I just saw herring, Daw** ; ^P^ 
Something chased them through a w? tno vojti 
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fcitillhrk: 









































“Does the international situation warrant stocking up on nylons?” 

if COLLIER’S MART GIBSON 
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Three years in Vancouver, mechanic in 
le shop or another. Happy enough one 
ay, but every year more restless, chew- 
g off another piece of his heart. Then 
e night they had the. big fight over 
jjj >thing at all, and he went on the town. 

’ ^ hen he trailed back, broke and miser- 
• Cfi /le, Margaret gave him her steady, long 
ok and told him, “I’ll try it, John. You 
on’t be happy till I do. You can sign 
upcoast in the morning.” . . . 

The port pole creaked and bowed, 
uled into a bow by the bucking line. 
1 hn Hoda shouted over the clamor of 
southeast wind, “See can you handle 
lll n, baby!” But before Bernie’d 
estled in ten feet of line, he knew this 
i was too big and tough for any nine- 
ar-old. 

She knew it too, for she’d let the line 
and was already creeping forward. He 
tited till her hands were on the oars, 
an ducked past her to the stern. No 
jeback, no young salmon to be flipped 
o the cockpit, but a plunging demon, 
*ish to burn a man’s hands raw as it 
>ped out line, a brute with the weight 
a bull calf and the power of a man’s 
n in its foot-wide speckled tail. 

\ohn Hoda was panting hard when he 
pped the gaff hook home behind its 
Is and slid it over the stern. He clubbed 
freed the hook and shot the chawed 
i bloodied lure overside. Bernie was 
nting too, but he kept her at the oars 
ile he hacked another lure out of oil- 
th and bathing-cap rubber and ran it 
t on the starboard pole. A spring hit 
ile he was still feeding line, and before 
was done battling it, the port bell cut 
)Se with a wild clatter. He saved both 

l, the last an easy forty-pounder, then 
lered to Bernie, “How you doing?” 
‘Just—fine.” It came stubbornly from 
ween set teeth. 

‘Hang on then,” he shouted. “We’re 
honey. We’ve hit our run!” 
ieven more hefty springs crashed at 
oilcloth strips with their red-rubber 
a skirts, and John Hoda killed six of 

m. Then, with his cuffed-down hip 
Us sequined with scales and with blood 
m his line-burned hands dripping into 
:le-deep water, he slithered over the 
shining fish carcasses to scoop Bernie 
lily off the rowing thwart and dump 

1 on their catch. They were far out 
F t Kalitan Point’s rocky tip. She’d 
b n holding the lapstreak right in the 
h of a wind that was blowing up for a 
f equinoctial gale, keeping them there 
n re by guts than strength while he piled 
the pop-valve stake. 
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A wave crest lashed across the lap- 
streak as he quartered her away from the 
wind, and he finished the turn with his 
heart in his throat. Then they were 
pointed for shore with a following sea 
frothing balked and angry behind them, 
in a boat loaded to danger line with fish. 

John Hoda’s grin was half a snarl. 
Crouched on the bottom, Bernie pushed 
wet hair out of her eyes and smiled 
back with cold-stiffened lips. 

“We' got her made,” John Hoda told 
her. “Right here’s your mom’s stork- 
feather loafing coat, honey.” 

T HE fish buyer counted three tens, a 
five and four ones into John Hoda’s 
hand. Then with a shake of his head and 
a glance to seaward, he climbed back into 
his pickup truck. They had beached the 
boat inside the point because of the surf 
that laced the beach white all down the 
curve of the bay, and it was a mile’s hike 
home. 

John Hoda swung Bernie to his shoul¬ 
ders and they went down the highway 
that way, her hands in his and her bony 
knees pressing the sides of his neck. 

The house was still empty when they 
slipped in. They went on through, and 
John Hoda saw his wife on the front 
porch, facing the water. Now he was 
scared, now he'd find out if she really 
meant it about the city. He growled at 
Bernie, “Here, you give it to her,” but 
Margaret whipped around and stared at 
them without color in her face, and next 
second she was crying against his stagged 
shirt. 

“I thought you were drowned, both of 
you. John Hoda, you great big crazy 
Finn!” 

He said awkwardly with her arms still 
tight around him, “Take it easy, lady. 
Our luck was riding. Right after supper 
you just head for Surge Pass on the bus 
and blow yourself to that rig with the 
fancy feathers.” 

Shakily, Margaret said, “We’ll all go 
in, John. We’ll see a movie and have a 
milk shake and get Peter his air rifle. 
About that negligee, I've been thinking. 
I want a big pressure cooker before 
hunting season so I can put up steaks in 
gravy like Nellie Karmak does. That’s 
if you don’t mind.” 

“You’re the doctor, $ugar,” John 
Hoda told her, grinning down at her bent 
head. Then, sternly to his daughter: 
“Bernadine, just you drop that stick. Tell 
Peter he can come out from under the 
porch. Nobody’s mad at no one now!” 
The End 


PALL MALLS are good to look at — 
good to feel —good to taste—and good to smoke! 

Pick up a PALL MALL —see the difference 
—feel the difference. Smoke a PALL MALL and taste 
the difference. For PALL MALL’s greater length of 
traditionally fine tobaccos filters the smoke of this longer, 
finer cigarette . . . gives you that smoothness, mildness 
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THE BRAMBLE BUSH 


Continued from page 25 


dust. A clock stood against the wall, a tall 
grandfather clock with an open case that 
made a sounding box for the slow strokes 
of the pendulum. The time was seven 
ten. I hadn’t heard the clock strike the 
hour, so it meant I’d been in the house 
less than ten minutes. 

Everything I saw had an ancient weari¬ 
ness about it—not true antiquity which 
somehow manages to preserve its integ¬ 
rity and life, but the weariness of a past 
which is recent in years but completely 
remote in relation to the world about it. 


spoke. “We can all sit down,” she 
I helped her into her chair. She’d n 
aged to transform her appearance f 
that of a sick person to that of a ra 
robust dowager. Silver combs glea 
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C ATHERINE stood by the fireplace 
looking at me. She breathed slowly, 
deeply, not with calmness but with a de¬ 
liberate effort of will as though to achieve 
repose by imitating its characteristics. 
Her glance followed mine around the 
room. 

“Rather gruesome, isn’t it?” she said. 
“We just opened the house today.” 

“A little light would help.” 

“There’s a chandelier in the dining 
room. Ten bulbs. I’m going to leave 
you now and put the food on the table.” 
“I’m not hungry.” 

“You should eat.” She pushed open 
another set of French doors into the 
dining room and left me alone. To 
escape would have been easy. All I had 
to do was walk away, but there were still 
practical problems to it. I was almost 
convinced by now that they really took 
me for Philip Tremaine. The mother 
was ill; the sister could have forgotten. 
If I disappeared suddenly, they’d start 
looking for me and get others to help 
them. I’d need a start. It would be 
best to wait until after dinner, wait until 
bedtime. That way no one would know 
I was gone until morning, and by then I 
could be miles away. 

I was beginning to realize what a 
ridiculous situation I’d gotten into by 
not telling Catherine that I wasn't her 
brother. By letting the error stand, I’d 
become a definite impostor. She’d hardly 
understand when she learned. 

I sat down on the sofa. The clock 
ticked on. Then she came back and led 
me into the dining room. There was the 
walnut again, eight carved chairs of it 
around a big table. 

“Please sit down,” she said. 

Mrs. Tremaine entered the room as she 


her high bosom. 

Catherine served the plates, a 
steak, vegetables and potatoes. We 1 j^ted, Thei 
ate a few bites in silence. On the 
behind Catherine’s chair was what n ]( 
have been a painting draped in a shee; ^ 

“I sec you haven’t completely 
packed yet,” I said. She turned to 
what I was looking at. 

“The picture? That’s Father, 
dead, you know.” 

I didn't say anything. I cut off a 
of steak and chewed it slowly. It 
a bit tough. A wave of color moui 
to Catherine’s face, then drained 
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leaving it paler than ever. She’d salt 9K a little fa 
Now she could worry about it. I glar. ]'d 
at Mrs. Tremaine. She was lookinj , tnneU pwhe 
Catherine with an expression which 1 
positively venomous. She’d caught 
implications of Catherine’s staterr 
too. I had another bite of steak 


tried a forkful of lukewarm string be. 
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Catherine had stopped eating, 
hands came up and rubbed her ternf 

“Well?” she said at last. 

“Yes?” I said. 

“What is it?” 

“I haven’t said anything.” 

“You’re . . . thinking.” 

“No, you’re thinking. You’re thff^ e " c0 | tts |, 
ing about what you just said, about y ^ CU p 0 

fat .^M , _ , . nng coffee ov< 

What about Father? ’ Imvtrousers 

“That he’s dead you know.” Catherine,yon 

Of course he s dead. L "See wh; 

But as his son I d know that, woulcpw' 1 
I?” The wave of color swept back 
her face. She was trembling all over. 

“Of course you know it.” 

“What kind of foolish conversatio 
this?” Mrs. Tremaine cried. Her vc^ 
was strained, harsh. “Catherine, 
forgot the coffee.” 

“I’ll get it,” said Catherine, rising. 

“Sit still,” commanded her motl 
“I’ll get it.” Mrs. Tremaine was alre, 
up and moving toward the kitch 
Catherine slipped weakly back into 
chair. 

“So now we can talk,” I said. “L 
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“Yes, indeed, graduation—another milestone. And you 
might care to know she did that last mile in four hun¬ 
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t pretend any more. How did you 
ow I was on that bus?” 

‘Mother,” she said. 

‘How did your mother know?” 

By wire . . . I—I can't tell you.” She 
,e suddenly and started for the kitchen, 
the doorway she stopped and backed 
Mrs. Tremaine came through carry- 
q ; a tray holding three cups of coffee, 
e tray trembled in her hands. 

‘Sit down, Catherine. I can manage 
Her voice shook as much as her 
'ids but she managed to get the coffee 
tributed. Then we were all sitting 
und the table again. I looked at the 
> of them and thought about what 
dierine had said. A wire. Suppose it 
e true? Only one person that I could 
ik of could have known what bus I’d 
on. That person was Plumpy. If he 
t the wire, he must know where I was 
it now. I sipped at my coffee and 
ught the situation over. The Tre- 
ines and Plumpy were working to- 
ler then. For what purpose, I wouldn't 
iw. Philip Tremaine was carrying his 
mge a little far. But it was sinister, 
^ybe I’d made a mistake catching 
herine up when she told me her fa- 
* was dead. I should have pretended 
^ idn’t heard. She was looking at me 
^1 agonized eyes. Beads of perspiration 
b on her forehead. I slowly sipped 
coffee. It wasn’t very good. 

Philip needs more coffee,” said 
^ herine. 

He doesn’t. His cup is over half full!” 
I’ll heat it up for him.” She came 
ind the table to my side and picked up 
coffee cup. It was a lame excuse to 
out of the room. Her hand shook so 
the coffee slopped out of the cup. 

the cup overturned completely, 
ing coffee over the white tablecloth 
my trousers. 

Catherine, you fool!” cried Mrs. Tre¬ 
ble. “See what you’ve done!” 
lease,” I said. “I’m sure I’m not 
in the least.” I got to my feet brush- 
at myself with a napkin. “But if 
11 both excuse me a moment I’ll run 
airs and change trousers.” 

Mease do,” breathed Catherine. 




L5J 


^ENT back through the living room 
rough the hallway and up the stairs, 
re was still no sense in anything that 
happened, but I wasn’t going to stick 
nd to put sense into it. I was going 
he stairs and I wasn’t coming down 
;ould find a window to jump out of. 
/ could wait below for a long time, 
jeer prickles were playing in my 
by the time I reached the top. 
ething I couldn’t see was trying to 
^around me. The carpeted hallway 
led me to the door to my room. I 
|v it open and switched on a light. 
Lrossed the room and pushed one of 
indows open. They all looked out 
le hillside with a drop of about fif- 
feet underneath. Far enough to 
a leg. The prickles in my scalp 
I worse, and queer chills were begin- 
(I to run up and down my spine. The 
W) of blood was heavy in my throat, 
le hall door opened softly under my 
4. There wasn’t a sound from down- 
i. Toward the rear the hallway 
I in a door with a glass panel which 
) a narrow sun porch. I stepped out 
looked over the balustrade. The 
of the house was built into the hill- 
o the ground was only seven or 
feet down, an easy drop. Higher 
i the hill I could see the gleam of 

S ights where cars rolled along an- 
street. There was a big electric 
Il>ard with a girl holding a beer bottle 
tiering down at me. From the other 
it'f the sun porch I could see a section 
ti city below. 

% cold night air made my shivers 
rt?o shakes, and the shakes continued 
tel got back in my room. My tongue 
as arched, and the scalp prickles were 
! /er my body now like dry barbs, 
y. ision was blurring. It was hitting 
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me hard. I paused in the center of the 
room, breathing with difficulty. I knew 
what it was now, but knowing didn’t help 
any. This was a hell of a time to come 
down with an attack of malaria. The 
bout I’d had coming up from Mexico 
had been so light I’d decided the bug had 
about given me up, but that was only 
the preliminary to the real thing. This 
was a heavy relapse. But there was noth¬ 
ing I could do. My pill bottle was empty. 

I reeled over to my suitcase and picked 
it up. Its weight made me wobble, so I 
dropped it. The room was beginning to 
swim before my eyes, and I couldn’t 
focus on anything. If only I could get 
to the sun porch and over the balustrade, 
I could lie in the bushes until the sweat 
started. Then things should clear up 
enough so that I’d be able to go on. 

I finally got my hand on the knob, and 
the door swung open, but it wasn’t my 
hand which opened it. It was a beefy 
hand on the other side. I wanted to slam 
the door shut but all I could do was stand 
and shake. 

T WO men stood in the hallway. The 
closer one was a bulky fellow who 
topped me by at least four inches and 
must have doubled me in weight. The 
man behind him was no shorter, but he 
was younger and leaner. They looked at 
me about half a second and then stepped 
into the room. The big one wasted no 
time in dragging a pair of handcuffs from 
his pocket. The lean one kept his eyes 
fixed on me like a pointing dog, his right 
hand hanging inside the lapel of his coat. 

“Easy now,” growled the big one as he 
approached. “No fast moves and no one 
gets hurt. You’re under arrest.” He 
spoke in a slow flat voice. He pushed 
back his coat to show' the badge of the 
San Francisco police and kept it on dis¬ 
play until he was within range. Then his 
hand reached out and caught me by the 
wrist with a grip like the coil of a python. 
I didn't move except for shaking. The 
steel bracelet slid around my wrist and 
crunched shut. Its mate went around the 
wrist of the big man who held it. After 
that the lean one brought his hand from 
beneath his coat and tapped my pockets. 
“No gun,” he said. 

“Okay,” grunted the other. “Let’s go.” 
He pulled me forward, and I followed 
on legs that w'ere beginning to jerk spas¬ 
modically as I walked. The involuntary 
muscle twitchings ran up to my shoul¬ 
ders and dow’n my arms so that I jerked 
at the handcuffs and flung out aim¬ 
lessly into the air. 

I felt myself struggling but there was 
no method in it, and the two men paid 
no attention. Each had one of my arms, 
and between them they had the strength 
of a team of Percherons. 

From the stairway the hall beneath 
looked like a bottomless pit with strange 
monsters swimming in it. I heard a high 
rapid voice cry out, “But you can’t take 
my son! You can't! He's just come 
home!” 

“We know' he just got home, lady,” 
said one of the monsters at the foot of 
the stairs. “You take it easy and start 
hiring a lawyer. He'll get a fair trial.” 

“Don't talk, son,” the high voice com¬ 
manded. “I’ll get help to you!” 

I couldn’t have answered had I wanted 
to and the men at my sides gave me no 
time. They hustled me out the front door 
and paused briefly under the gabled en¬ 
trance. Explosions of light blinded me 
as a dozen flash bulbs went off from all 
angles around us. The man on the end 
of the handcuffs reached over and shoved 
my hat to the back of my head. 

“Try again, boys,” he called. The boys 
needed no urging. There was another 
round of bulb popping, and then we went 
forward down the brick walk, down the 
steps to the street and into an automo¬ 
bile. 

I couldn’t see where we were going. 
For a few short minutes I was aware of 
a bright haze far below which may have 
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To make Rooms Smile Brightly 



Now, at Last!.. .a Real OIL PAINT 
that Reall y COVERS IN ONE COAT 
yet Reall y WASHES BRIGHT AS NEW! 



Now, at Last! .. .a one-coat inside paint that 
really covers in one coat . . . yet really washes 
like new! It’s the new’ “Dutch Boy 
WONSOVER”! 

Now, at last! ... an all-purpose, inside flat 
paint that gives you really complete hiding 
power in a long-lasting, real oil paint! 
“Dutch Boy WONSOVER” covers walls, 
woodwork, brick . . . even wallpaper and 
water-mixed paints ... in one coat! 

Now, at Last! ... a one-coat* paint that 
cleans like new! “WONSOVER” gives a 
revolutionary new kind of finish . . . amaz¬ 
ingly easy to w'ash clean . .. hard 
to w f ash aw'ay. Stains, even ink, 
don’t sink in ... so they wash 
right off! 

Now, at Last! ... an inside paint 
that has everything! Really easy to 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 

General Offices: III Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 


put on! No mixing ... no muss ... no 
marks from brush or roller. “Dutch Boy 
WONSOVER” flows on with creamy 
smoothness . . . dries to a lovely flat, 
flawless finish . . . leaves no after odor! 

Now, at Last! . . . you can paint your rooms 
to stay lovely ... in soft, subtle shades . . . 
fresh tints . . . deep decorator tones . . . 
and really white white. 

Just once over and you’ll be won over to 
“WONSOVER”! See it at your “Dutch 
Boy” Dealer’s today! Look for his name in 
your classified telephone directory. 
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Give 
Hair to 
Chicken Gray y 


# Flavor- 
f u 1 Heinz 
Prepared 
Mustard is a 
“must” for 
sandwiches 
and baked 
ham! 


Give your 
meals a lift -with 
these condiments,too! 


POINT THE FLAME 



UPRIGHT - perfect 
for cigorettes 
TILTED — 2%" jet 
flame points down 
into pipes 


Jet action fully guaranteed 
Nothing mechanical to get 
out at order 

All models with slip cavers 
for easy fueling 


Heavy Nickel Plate. $5 00 

Morocco or Pigskin Covered.. 6.50 

Heavy Silver Plate... 8.00* 

Heavy Gold Plate (Lizard Covered) 12.00* 

Heavy Gauge Sterling.22.50* 

•Plus 20% Federal Tax 


See Tour Dealer Or Write Dept . 12 

BEATTIE JET LIGHTER DISTRIBUTORS 

17 East 48th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


been the business district, but it began to 
expand and wave like a cloud of flame. 
Then darkness began settling over every¬ 
thing, hot dry darkness with nothing in 
it but the pounding of my blood. I knew 
I was struggling because I could feel the 
muscular strain on my arms, but I didn’t 
know what held them. Maybe I was 
screaming; my lungs felt like it. Then 
even that awareness left me. I seemed to 
evaporate into a black heat. 

A FTER a lapse of time which could 
.have been measured in minutes or 
days for all I knew of it, consciousness re¬ 
turned. It found existence first in physical 
pain—an aching head, a nausea, a prick¬ 
ling skin which felt as though a thousand 
ants were stinging my carcass. I tried 
moving my arms and legs but they 
wouldn’t respond. They were like lead, 
I lay panting with my eyes closed, 
while I spun around and around in a vast 
emptiness. Then the emptiness became 
full of sprites and gnomes. We all went 
around together in a long descending 
spiral like a lazy whirlpool. For no 
reason at all a bright yellow snake came 
out of the bottom' of the whirlpool and 
went straight upward along the axis of 
the spiral, going faster and faster until 
near the top its head burst like a rocket, 
and showers of turquoise and vermilion 
flames began sifting down through the 
darkness. Then I heard voices. 

“Been in Mexico, I understand,” said 
one. 

“Yes,” said the other, “I think that ex¬ 
plains it.” 

“I understand he put up quite a bat¬ 
tle.” 

“He was out for hours. That stuff 
makes you run a terrific fever.” 

“Gets the nerves, too. You gave him 
morphine?” 

“About three o’clock this morning 
after he began to quiet down. You know, 
he’s a regular malaria victim. It came 
out in the blood test.” 

“Yes?” 

“Been using atabrine. But probably 
he’d have pulled through anyhow; but 
it gives me an idea. Once in a thousand 
times there might be a connection.” 

“Well, he’s still alive, malaria or not. 
Save ’em so they can die right. That’s 
my motto.” A hand picked up my wrist, 
the fingers pressing against the artery. 
“Pulse about normal. He’ll be around 
before long. Just the morphine bother¬ 
ing him now.” The wrist fell back to my 
side and the voices drifted away. 

I opened my eyes and saw Catherine 
Tremaine sitting in a chair across the 
room looking at me. I tried to speak, 
but even while I tried, the figure melted 
away. In its place was a chair of steel 
tubing with something dark hanging over 
its back. The outlines were fuzzy. I 
blinked a few times and things became 
clearer. The dark cloth on the chair 
looked like my trousers. On the arm was 
my shirt. There was no girl anywhere. 

Insects seemed to be crawling across 
my forehead; I tried to brush them away. 
They weren’t insects after all. It was noth¬ 
ing but sweat, streams of it, running down 
the sides of my face and body and mak¬ 
ing the bed damp and cold except where 
I was lying. That was fine. It meant the 
fever stage had passed and that I'd soon 
be myself again. Or nearly myself. I’d 
never had the fever hit me so hard be¬ 
fore. I began to piece together what had 
happened. I must be in jail—in the in¬ 
firmary. The fever had come on so 
suddenly they must have put me in the 
infirmary instead of a regular cell. They 
couldn’t have questioned me yet. 

A male nurse came in and got a dab of 
blood from my ear. After that they left 
me alone for a couple of hours while I 
went over the situation thoroughly. It 
looked pretty bleak. I’d re-entered the 
country under a false name and tried to 
palm myself off as a brother and son on 
two * unsuspecting females. Or so the 
prosecution would look at it. But sorae- 


how'things didn’t fit. Why the newspaper 
photographers—and no federal men? 

I pushed myself up on an elbow and 
looked around. The room was small and 
bare with white walls and a linoleum 
floor. The bed and chair were regular 
hospital equipment. There was an 
enameled steel table by the bed, with a 
pitcher of water and a glass on it. There 
was an ash tray with a couple of cigarette 
butts in it, and on the bottom shelf of 
the table was a newspaper. I pulled the 
paper out. The front page was a shock. 

It was a morning paper, with half the 
front page devoted to my picture. There 
I was with my hat shoved back and the 
big guy standing beside me under the 
gabled entrance of the Tremaine home. 
It was a good picture for a newspaper. 
It even looked like me. The big guy was 
beaming proudly. But the thing which 
hit me between the eyes was the headline. 
In block capitals six inches high it said: 


PHILIP TREMAINE TAKEN 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


and under it in smaller letters but still 
big enough to re&d’across the room: 


TEN-YEAR FUGITIVE FROM JUSTICE IN 
EARL CLARK MURDER CASE CAP¬ 
TURED BY POLICE AT .FES¬ 
TIVE HOMECOMING 


to take the public ribbing which dev# 
oped from the quarrel, so he march 1 
into Clark’s office and shot him. 

Five girls, secretaries and stenog. 
phers, saw him enter. All of them heel 
the shot, and two of them got to Clarl 
inner office in time to see Tremaine drj 
a gun into his pocket and slide out t$ 
private exit into the hallway. They ne\r 
caught him. Clark, dead of a bull 
wound, lay across his desk. The bult 
was recovered but not the gun, whit 
Tremaine took with him. The murJ 
appeared to be one of spite and rever j 
committed in a fit of childish rage. 

The inside pages carried other ang $ 
to the story. There were pictures f 
Catherine and her mother, apparen t 
taken right after mine was, whii 
showed them registering grief in the I. 
ing room of the Tremaine house. 

I closed the paper and let it slide I 
the floor. The thing began to get clei 
The police thought 1 really was Phi| 
Tremaine. Why wouldn’t they? 1 w 
found in the Tremaine house; I’d cross 
the border under Tremaine’s name; t 
wallet and papers I had on me all inc 
cated I was Philip Tremaine; a 
a mother and sister were claiming me a: 
son and brother. I’d done a beautiful y 
of putting myself in Tremaine’s shoi 


I came to a sitting position and started 
reading the story. It was a sordid affair. 
For ten years Philip Tremaine had been 
wanted in connection with the murder 
of Earl Clark, a San Francisco attorney 
who’d been shot in his Montgomery 
Street office. The alleged cause of the 
murder was a quarrel which occurred 
when Tremaine, just back from Europe, 
made Jhimself obnoxious to Clark’s wife 
at the bar of a private club. Tremaine 
was drunk and insistent, so Clark finally 
knocked Tremaine down. 

It was the type of thing that happens 
in hundreds of bars every night of the 
year, the type of incident which is either 
forgotten or covered by an apology the 
next day. But in this case the quarrel 
made the gossip columns of the newspa¬ 
pers because both Tremaine and Clark 
belonged to that layer of society which 
gives gossip writers their copy. Tre¬ 
maine was due to inherit a fortune, and 
Clark—among other things—was attor¬ 
ney for an organization of shipowners 
which I remembered from my days on 
the water front. Tremaine was unable 


B UT the cold fact was that I cod 
prove I wasn’t Tremaine. I coi| 
do it quickly and incontrovertibly 
giving my real name and inviting t 
F.B.I. in to bear me out. I didn’t km 
whether or not Tremaine had left a 
fingerprints around, but the F.B.I. cx 
tainly had mine. And they had my p* 
ture. The picture—I reached over t, 
side of the bed and picked up the nev 
paper again. Surely someone wol 
know the picture on the front page wasi| 
of Tremaine. Or would they? 

I tried remembering all I knew ab€ 
Philip Tremaine under his alias of P! 
Temple. He was thirty-four or the 
about. He must have been about twem 
four when he shot Clark. Before then, | 
the paper said, he’d spent several yej 
in Europe, and prior to that time ht 
spent four years at Dartmouth. He 
been in San Francisco very little fre 
the age of eighteen on, a period of sil 
teen years. He must have known peopl 
but sixteen years is a long time, aif 
nothing dims the memory of a face 
much as a new photograph. The nev 


TRANSPOSAGRAM 


BY ALAN MURRAY 


Once a week a foreign-bom citizen in Buffalo sent a complaining 
letter to his nephew in a subjugated country in Europe. Buried in 
its phrases was a transposagram which contained the weekly direc¬ 
tive for the main theme of the broadcasts of an underground radio 
station which told the truth about America. Spies and radio experts 
searched frantically for the secret station and for the source of its 
directives, but they couldn't find either. Here is one of the trans- 
posagrams: 
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Instructions: When transposed, the letters of the transposagram above 
form a message in one complete sentence. Change the order of the 
letters and insert them in the empty boxes to form the sentence. A 
number of letters have already been inserted in their correct boxes. 
The empty spaces show the length of the words in the message. 

(Solaiian lo Transpotagram on page 60) 
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Your car r/des on a/r 


WHY NOT YOU ? 




ind your car both ride on air with 
great new Plymouth advance. You 
on Airfoam seat cushions* com* 
! of millions of tiny air pillows while 
I Plymouth glides along on softer, 
i Super-Cushion Tires. 

i the sensational new Plymouth Air 
/V Ride. The super-comfort seat is 
fe buoyant pillow between you and 
load. The super-tires soak up road 
I s from the side as well as below. 

'lm-light and chair-height, the seats 
I to the lightest pressure, mold 
selves to any position of your 
'for restful support. When you get 
he airy cushioning instantly re* 
5 its original shape. And it will 

I that shape years longer than ordi* 
cushions. 

foam seat cushions and Super- 
on Tires add two more to the long 
f advances that have made the 
outh Ride so outstanding in the 
t-priced field. This famous Ride is 


a scientifically balanced combination of 
such features as: 

117” Wheelbase — longest in the lowest- 
priced field — for smoother, more level 
riding. 

Scientific Weight Distribution that per¬ 
mits passengers to ride in cradled comfort 
between the axles . 

Balanced Springing to synchronize front 
and rear spring action. 

Independent Front Wheel Springing that 
permits coil front springs of soft-acting 
Amola Steel to move over road obstruc¬ 
tions independently of each other. 

Amola Steel Rear Springs with special 
grooving to increase cushioning. 

Hotchkiss Drive which transmits driving 
force through the rear springs for cush¬ 
ioned starting and stopping . 

Airplane-Type Shock Absorbers to take 
the severest road shock with controlled re¬ 
bound of springs. 


Front End Sway Eliminator to stabilize 
your car as it travels around curves. 

Low Unsprung Weight to reduce bounc¬ 
ing of the wheels. 

Floating Power Engine Mountings insu¬ 
lating the power plant from the frame. 

All together these many engineering 
advances add up to a gliding Ride so 
restful that even long journeys leave 
you fresh and untired. 

Yes, there’s a lot of difference in low- 
priced cars. And in performance, safety 
and beauty, as in Ride, it’s Plymouth 
that makes the difference. 



PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS... GOOD SERVICE KEEPS THEM GREAT 

Your nearby Plymouth dealer will provide the service and factory - 
engineered parts to keep your present car in good condition while 
you're waiting for your new Plymouth. PLYMOUTH Division of 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31 , Michigan. 

THERE'S A LOT Of DIFFERENCE IN LOW-PRICED CARS 
...AND PLYMOUTH MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 



ible only on Special De Luxe Plymouths and at moderate additional cost. 
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World’s Smallest Hearing 
Aid Transmits 2 to 6 Times 
More Sound 


papers had my picture on the front page, 
and the newspapers said it was a picture 
of Philip Tremaine. The people who 
had known Tremaine might look at it 
and remark on how much his appearance 
had changed, but after they'd looked at 
it a few times, they’d start remembering 
Tremaine as the guy who looked like the 
picture and not as he really looked. They 
wouldn't argue with a mother. Well, it 
still wouldn't get by the F.B.I. once I 
gave myself up. 

That was rather messy, too. I'd have 
a passport violation and an illegal entry 
charge against me, which could add up to 
six years. In addition, I was guilty of 
impersonating another person, and I'd 
have a hard time explaining that the im¬ 
personation was innocent. I began to see 
just how right the assistant consul in 
Mexico City had been when he advised 
me to turn myself in for questioning. 


• Here’s new hearing clarity—with far 
more sound intensity than before! And 
wholly new hearing comfort—millions 
can now hear with power turned way 
down. No buzzing, no hollow sounds. 
Beltone — world’s smallest — sets new 


standard of lifelike? hearing. 

Get free booklet of amazing post- 
► war facts on deafness. Plain wrap- 

" per—no obligation. Mail coupon 

to Beltone—World's Hearing Headquarters. 


Bedtone 
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ONE-UNIT 
HEARING AID 
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I Beltone Hearing Aid Co. f Dept. C-6 
1450 W. 19th Street, Chicago 8, lllinoii 

! Please send me without cost or obligation, j 
| the new FREE Booklet of facts about | 
■ DEAFNESS and How to Overcome It. ■ 
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T HE last cobwebs of fever and mor¬ 
phine were leaving my mind; I was 
beginning to see things straight. It oc¬ 
curred to me with absolute conviction 
that neither Catherine nor her mother 
was going to disown me. This was a 
frame-up. The discovery was like a crack 
on the skull, but it was a blow which 
woke me up instead of otherwise. I’d 
lulled myself by visions of peace, by the 
belief that I could shed the past fifteen 
years like an old coat and sit on a hum¬ 
mock in a quiet valley somewhere con¬ 
templating a serene future. I'd wanted 
the smell of sage and pine trees because 
they recalled a time of embryonic inno¬ 
cence, and I’d thought that pattern of 
life could be put together again. The 
memory had called me back, and now 
life was putting the bite on me. 

I remembered too late so well. Phil 
Temple sitting beside me on Taylor’s 
terrace telling me about himself, and me 
listening with a bored ear. I remembered 
the casual way he’d tossed out the photo¬ 
graphs of his mother and sister. To see 
if I recognized them. I didn’t. Then fol¬ 
lowing with the tourist permit to see if 
the name on it meant anything to me— 
testing me out. Of course it meant noth¬ 
ing. When this Earl Clark was bumped 
off, I was dodging bullets somewhere 
north of Barcelona and hadn't seen an 
American newspaper in months. I was 
perfect for the part. He even knew I was 
going to San Francisco; Paquita had told 
him that. Then he left his wallet with 
Paquita on the chance that I’d take it. 
How I laughed! How he must have 
laughed! He played it without a flaw, 
because he had nothing to lose if things 
went wrong. He could always wait for 
the next sucker to try again. It was all 
up to me. And his mother and sister 
could always say they’d been sincerely 
mistaken about my identity. 

1 shoved the bedclothes aside and stood 
up. Tremaine was going to have to think 
again. He shouldn’t hunt bear with rat- 
traps. If somebody wanted to play rough, 
he'd picked on the right guy. Mike Fin¬ 
ney had played rough in some pretty big 
leagues. 

I reeled across the room to the chair 
and climbed into my pants, pulling off 
the nightgown they had on me and 
throwing it under the bed. I found my 
shoes under the chair and squirmed into 
my shirt. My coat wasn’t around, and I 
didn’t bother with underwear and socks. 
The pockets of my pants had been emp¬ 
tied; money, wallet, everything was 
gone. 

I crawled back into bed, pulling the 
covers up to my chin. The effort of 
movement had been good for me—or 
maybe it was just anger. Anyhow my 
body was functioning again, morphine 
or not. I lay on my back with nothing 
but the top blanket covering my arms. 
For fifteen minutes I didn’t move, and 
then a man in a white coat came in to 
look at me. He was a pleasant-faced man 
in gold-rimmed glasses. 

He leaned over me with a thermometer 


in his hand, his face about two feet above 
mine. My right arm came out from un¬ 
der the covers and caught him in the cen¬ 
ter of his white waistcoat, and my left 
hand lifted the blanket and flipped it 
around his head, jerking him down on 
the bed beside me. He tried to yell, but 
there wasn’t any wind left in his insides 
to yell with. I was over him now and 
twisted his head sideways, lifting the 
blanket enough to uncover the soft spot 
behind his left ear. I drew back and 
clipped him. He lay limp as a barley 
sack. 

1 stripped him out of his jacket, picked 
up his glasses from the floor and then 
rolled him onto his stomach jn bed and 
pulled the covers up to his hairline. Then 
1 got into the jacket myself and put on 
the glasses. It wasn’t much of a dis¬ 
guise, but 1 didn’t plan on letting anyone 
look twice at me. 

The door of my room looked out on a 
ward where a few fellows lay in cots 
along the wall. The attendant sat at his 
desk not fifteen feet away, and beyond 
him was a heavy door of glass and steel 
bars locking me off from freedom. I 
went back to the bed and groped under 
the covers to see if the doctor had any 
keys on him. He didn’t.- r There were 
none in the white jacket either. I stepped 
back to the doorway and waited, watch¬ 
ing the room over the top of the glasses 
because everything blurred when I tried 
to look through them. I couldn’t see any 
keys on the attendant’s desk, but after a 
few seconds I heard steps coming along 
the outside corridor. They came closer, 
and then I saw a guard bringing in an¬ 
other sick man. He was about ten feet 
on the other side of the glass and steel 
door, walking straight toward it. 

I stepped from my room and walked 
briskly forward without looking at the 
attendant. 1 don’t know whether he 
glanced up or not, but if he did, all he 
saw was the back of my head and the 
rear view of a white jacket. I got to 
the door whiie the guard was still turning 
the lock and then stepped back politely to 
let him and the prisoner enter. I nodded 
at him as he held the door open to let 
me out before locking it again. 

The hall outside was deserted but the 
elevator was at the end of it where the 
guard had left it. It operated by itself 
once I closed the door and pressed the 
button. It slid rapidly to the ground 
floor, too rapidly for me to plan what to 
do next. There was nothing to plan 
anyhow because I didn't know the layout 
of the place. All I could do was keep go¬ 
ing forward as fast as possible and hope 
to find a way to the outside. 

T HE elevator came to a stop; the door 
rolled back. Outside, the corridor 
gave me a choice of two directions. To 
the left was a block of cells, so I knew I 
didn’t want to go that way. I turned 
right. There was a steel door just beyond 
the elevator, but it must have been an 
emergency door for use in case of trou¬ 
ble, because it was open. I passed 
through it and started down the hall. It 
ran between two rows of offices with 
most of the doors closed. The door at the 
far end of the hall was open, and through 
it came the sound of voices. I moved 
into the room; a policeman sat at the 
desk and three others lounged in chairs 
along the edge of the room. One of them 
was the doorkeeper. He had a big key 
suspended from a chain which he swung 
idly to and fro while he talked. Outside 
the door was an alleyway leading to the 
street with nothing across it to bar the 
way. The man at the desk glanced up. 
“What’s the trouble, Doc?” 

“I’ve got to make a phone call,” I 
said. “All the upstairs phones are being 
used by guys arguing with their wives.” 

“Sure,” he said, shoving the phone 
across to me. “Punch five for an outside 
line” 

I punched five, picked up the phone 
and dialed, holding the receiver close to 
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Hy car so no one could hear whether I 
answered or not. As a matter of 
ct 1 did get someone, a high feminine 
with a heavy Italian accent which 
repeating, ‘'Please, I can't under- 
you,” all the time I was talking. 
^Hello, dear,” I said. “I’m sorry to 
you waiting so long. I'm terribly 
ry but I just couldn’t get to a phone 
>ner. No, I can’t make it for lunch, 
i going to have to stay on until late this 
moon. I’m sorry about that, too. 
I’ve got some money.” The cops 
all grinning now, enjoying my 
jbles. “No, I’d rather you didn’t come 
Just stay right where you are and 
bring it down to you. Right now, I 
[d. I’ll be there in five minutes.” The 
Ilian voice was still begging me to be 
pre explicit. I clapped the receiver 
;k in its cradle. 

[‘Seems like other people have trouble 
their wives, too,” cracked one of 
cops. I gave him a sickly grin. 
Inong men, wife trouble is a universal 
lint of sympathy. 

‘Yeah, she’s been waiting in a drug- 
re phone booth the last twenty min¬ 
i's while I tried to call her back. Can I 
out this way?” I walked across to the 

'Dr. 

You can after I open it for you,” said 
one with the key. He poked the big 
into the lock and turned it. “Better 
ready to duck before you walk into 
t drugstore.” 

|Tm already ducking,” I said. I 
_ ped out and trotted along the alley- 

1 / between the two wings of the build- 
until I came to the sidewalk where 
urned right and scampered a little 
ter. I was loose in San Francisco in 
ad daylight. My picture was in all the 
Wrs, and before many minutes passed, 
doctor whose jacket I was wearing 
going to regain consciousness and 
t yelling for help. At the next inter- 
lion I hit Kearny Street and crossed to 
^tsmouth Square. I walked diagonally 
ss the park toward Grant Avenue 
Chinatown. 

was at the other side of the square 
n the sirens and whistles signalizing a 
break let loose. They were less than 
blocks away, piercingly loud and 
aming with rage. Within a matter 
onds I heard the higher sirens of 
ce cars. 

| didn’t run. Anyone running would 
invite pursuit by every traffic cop 
"patrolman he met. I kept walking, 
ting for a stairway that might lead 


I 


to a second-story roof or loft. The first 
one I spotted, I pushed through and 
started up. It was a long carpeted flight 
of stairs with no turns in it until 1 got to 
the top. Then 1 came up against a door 
with a padlock on it and a patch of neat 
lettering saying it was the entrance to the 
Peking Club. I plastered my ear close 
against the wooden panel and listened. I 
could hear the sound of steam in the 
pipes, but nothing which sounded like 
people on the other side of the door. 

A CLOSED transom overhead had a 
glass pane. I grabbed the ledge just 
beneath it and chinned myself so I could 
look inside. It was an ordinary night club 
except for the Chinese trimmings. There 
was a bar, a small dance floor, a raised 
platform which would hold four or five 
musicians, and a bunch of tables. Every¬ 
thing was neat and orderly, awaiting 
opening time. 

I braced my legs against the side of the 
door and worked at the transom with one 
hand. It gave enough that I was able to 
squeeze my hand through and get my 
fingers on the bar which operated it on 
the other side. It gave another half inch 
and I got my whole arm through, open¬ 
ing it as wide as it would go. The squeeze 
was narrow, but I wriggled through head¬ 
first and got to the floor on the other 
side with only a few scrapes and slivers. 
Then I closed the transom again. 

On the left of the bar was a door 
which looked as if it might lead to the 
kitchen. It was locked by a night latch, 
but the latch was on my side so all I had 
to do was turn it. I opened it slowly 
and carefully because there was just a 
chance that the cook or some of the vege¬ 
table boys might be on duty already. It 
was the kitchen all right, and it was 
empty. I set the night latch so it wouldn’t 
lock behind me and went on in. 

The place was all in order for the com¬ 
ing night's work. I took in the pots, the 
range, the refrigerator, and also located 
the back door. Daylight came through 
its window, which meant that it was 
reached by a stairway from the alley. A 
chart on the post by the stove showed 
the times when members of the kitchen 
crew were to report for duty. The head 
cook was due at noon. The clock on the 
wall said I had about an hour before he 
should arrive. 

I walked over to the back door to look 
out. I had no intention of leaving the 
place just yet, but I wanted to know the 
lay of the land in case I had to leave in a 
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8,95 to 19,95 at Letter stores coast to coast 
Freeman Shoe Corporation, Beloit, TFisconsin 
America s largest exclusive mahers of men s fine shoes 

J Itti a FREEMAN 


hurry. I looked through the window¬ 
ing the eyes of a policeman who stood 
on the wooden platform just outside the 
door. He’d apparently just reached the 
top of the stairs while making a routine 
check of the alley. His eyes bugged out 
and he let loose with an instinctive scream 
of surprise. Then he grabbed at the door. 
It was locked, but by the way it shook 
when he heaved on it, I knew the bolt 
wouldn’t last long. I turned and ran, 
ducking low and diving for the entrance 
to the dining room as a bullet crashed 
through the glass. As far as the cop 
knew, I was an escaped murderer who 
had beat up one of the jail personnel, 
and the orders were probably to shoot on 
sight if I didn't voluntarily surrender. 

H E DIDN’T have time to aim again 
before I was through the door and 
had it slammed behind me. 1 reached up 
and pulled the catch on the night latch. 
Another shot sounded behind me. I ran 
for the front exit and jerked the transom 
down. There was no time to try going 
through it or to, attempt breaking the 
padlock which I knew was on the other 
side. All I could do was give the appear¬ 
ance of escape by way of the transom 
and hope for the best. 

I ran back across the dance floor to the 
raised platform where the piano rested. 
The platform sat flush against the wall 
and stuck out in a semicircle toward the 
dance floor. I got my fingers into the 
crack at the back and pulled. It squeaked 
slowly forward a foot or so. The side 
next to the wall wasn’t boarded up. It 
was enough room for my purpose. I 
squeezed in and under, rose to my hands 
and knees so that my back was against 
the platform floor and heaved and 
pushed with every ounce of strength un¬ 
til the thing was flush against the wall 
again. Then I lay flat on my stomach. 
I was beginning to shiver again. 

The cop was shaking the door from the 
kitchen now. His whistle was sounding 
off like a runaway fire engine. He shook 
the door just long enough to make sure 
it was locked and then started blasting 
away with his gun again. His third shot 
knocked the tongue off the night latch. 

“Come out of there!” he shouted. 
“Come out with your hands up or I’ll 
blast your head off!” His voice quavered 
with apprehension. I lay quiet in the 
dark under the platform and waited. 

“Come out!” he shouted again. “You 
haven’t a chance!” Then I heard more 
steps banging up the stairway from the 
alley. All the doors were open between 
me and them so I could hear plainly. 
Another voice sounded: 

“What’s up, Steve?” 

“It’s Tremaine,” answered the first cop. 
“He’s in here somewhere. Take it easy. 
He may have a gun.” 

“He didn’t have one when he left the 
jail—the doc didn’t have one on him. 
How do you know he’s here?” 

“Because I saw the rat not a foot away 
through the back window. I may of got 
him with my first shot, but he ran like a 
rabbit.” 

“You’re seeing things.” 

“The hell I am!” 

“Hold on now. Have you tried the 
front door over there?” 

Their footsteps moved across the 
dance floor. 

“Locked on the outside,” said the sec¬ 
ond cop. “He didn’t go through there.” 

“Somebody went through the transom. 
Look at that white thread hanging from 
the sliver up there.” 

“By God, you’re right. Shall I blast 
this door too?” 

“You didn’t stop on the others.” 

There was another series of shots. 
“Shoot into the hinge from this side 
and.maybe you can knock it out,” ad¬ 
vised the second cop. There were two 
more shots and the door gave. I held my 
breath, fearing they’d meet someone on 
the other side who’d be able to report 
that he hadn’t met me as he came up the 


stairs. But the stairway was appare 
empty because the cop named Steve 
dcnly exclaimed. 

“This is the way he went all r 
Here's a brass button from the 
jacket!” I moved my fingers along 
front of the jacket I was wearing 
found a button missing. It must 
come off when I squeezed through 
transom. 

“Then I guess it was Tremaine 
saw.” 



“Didn’t I tell you?” 

“And this is the way he went. He 
have come in through the back door 
a pass key.” The two of them thund< 
down the stairway toward the street. 

I stayed where I was. Someone 
certain to return before long. Within 
minutes the two cops were back wi 
third who must have been a sergean 
a captain because he made them take 
step by step through the whole epis* 
The first two tried convincing him <. 
their theory of my entrance through# 
back door and out the transom was * 
right one. He listened for a while f# 
then coldly pointed out that I had tc 
in the dining room first in order to oi 
the door into the kitchen. That siler.J 
the other two. 

“What he probably did,” said the 
geant, “was come in through the tran 
and start out the back way where 
saw him. Then he hid in this room so| 
where while you two thimble-wits 
out the front way leaving all the doo*! 
the place open and unguarded. It 
cinch he hasn’t stayed around waitin. 
you to come back. Take a look in 
other rooms just to make sure.” 

The footsteps plodded across the r 
within a few feet of where I lay. 
went into both washrooms and tried 
locked door of the office. 

“Who runs the joint?” asked the 
geant. 

“Johnny Lo,” said the first cop. 

“Get hold of him and stick aro 
until he comes so you can explain \ 
the place got messed up. And don’t t 
it too hard that the guy got away. ' 
flushed him anyhow, and now that 
on the run. we'll nab him.” 

The sergeant and the second cop 1 
The one named Steve found a teleph 
and talked to the manager of the pi, 

Lo must have lived close by, beca 
he arrived within ten minutes. Dui 
that time the cop sat in a chair about 
feet from the orchestra platform, 
was a soft-spoken man with just a tr 
of Chinese accent. The cop told hin 
compute damages and send in a 
Lo laughed and said he wouldn’t t 
of doing such a thing, that it was all g 
publicity. He mixed the cop a drink 
told him to run along. 



I LAY under the platform all afl 
noon. People came in and out bi 
couldn’t see them. I heard the locksi 
come and work on the doors, then 
away again. The floor got harder . 
harder and I had the shakes all c 
again. I was glad there was nothing 
der the platform which would rat 
When the shakes were over, I lay , 
sweated. The perspiration didn’t 
long; my body was getting pretty < 

My lips were like wrinkled sandpa 
and my tongue was like a bell clap 
waggling around in my mouth. Fo 
while I must have dozed or passed 
again, because suddenly there were 
of people in the place. The piano, 
trumpets and a set of drums started pfl 
ing right over my head, with the 
player's heel beating a tattoo and 
dust sifting through the cracks untfvN 


/ 


k 


nearly suffocated. 

The music finally stopped and the rl 
sicians left the platform. The voices J 
laughter died down and I heard the rl 
locks being snapped on the do<| 
Johnny Lo and what seemed to be sof 
personal friends had a few drinks at 
bar and left. There was absolute silej 
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Swift and easy on the take-off... cruising effortlessly 
at five miles a minute—American’s Convair Flagship 
gives you efficient, high-speed transportation for me¬ 
dium and short-range trips. You’ll enjoy new comfort 
with easy-chair seating, plenty of leg room, and extra- 
large windows . .. full pressurization for "at home” 
comfort at all altitudes . . . superb air conditioning. 
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As the Convair joins the famous DC-6, American’s 
Flagship Fleet establishes nation-wide superiority of 
service. New thousands of Americans are discovering 
that air travel gains you more than time. It offers new 
opportunity for fuller, happier living. Yes, travel is 
BETTER BY AIR . .. BEST BY AMERICAN! 

AMERICAN AIRLINES 

AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. • AMERICAN OVERSEAS AlRUNES, INC. 
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You’ll like the new convenience of the Convair! It’s 
first with the time-saving combination of built-in 
stairway ramp and handy, self-service baggage shelves. 
Immediately upon landing, the ramp is lowered, you 
pick up your own luggage if you wish—and you’re 
on your way without delay! And the Convair’s reversi¬ 
ble propellers make landings smoother and safer. 
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Some Decisions are Mighty Pleasant! 


No matter what your vacation plans are, the 
“best” place for a vacation depends on your 
own personal taste. 

The “best” whiskey, too, is the whiskey that 
best pleases your taste. So we do not say that 


the subtle difference in the flavor of Hunter 
will necessarily make it your favorite. 

But try it! For thousands of men who have 
tried Hunter once, have liked it instantly—and 
today prefer it to all others. 
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% pt for an occasional automobile horn 
v on Grant Avenue. I let the silence 
, a good thirty minutes before I 
ed. I was a lot weaker than when 
crawled into the place, partly due to 
yX and partly because I hadn’t eaten 
ihing since Catherine Tremaine had 
> ne the skimpy steak a day and a half 
! re. I was crusted with dust and dying 
n a drink of water. Luckily, moving 
platform out was easier than moving 
ick. I got my back against the wall, 
feet against one of the platform 
es and shoved. It rolled enough for 

i o poke my head out. 

night light burned in the ceiling but 

I place was empty. I crawled out and 
igered to my feet. The first thing 1 
fwas take off the jacket, which was 
ik by now, and chuck it under the 
form. Then I headed for the bar, 
ire I got a tumbler and had about 
■ glasses of water. Then I went into 
ikitchen; I didn’t turn on any lights. 

groped my way to the refrigerator 
got it open. My hands found a big 
t of something that turned out to be 
damned good pork. I cut off some 
< slices and slapped them between 
e hunks of French bread I found in 
pantry. After eating that, I dipped 
i'ily into a bowl of chow mein and 
hed off with a dish of egg rolls. I 
|jd the icebox and went back to the 
ifor another glass of water and a shot 
hisky. Then I went to the coat room, 
here were two topcoats that someone 
forgotten to check out, and a choice 
ihree hats. One coat was much too 

II for me but the other was about 
It. It was a tan sport model which 
Dably belonged to someone about 
(ity-five. The only hat which fitted 
i’t match the coat, but that seemed a 
11 matter. The coat had a handker- 
f in the pocket, but no money, not 

ii a streetcar token. I carried the 
i ling to the washroom where I 
ned up my face and hands and ran 
i fingers through my hair trying to 

ghten it. It wouldn’t straighten but 
hat hid it all right. And the over¬ 
hid the fact that all I was wearing 
;ath it was shirt and pants. I walked 
»ss the dance floor for the last time, 
I tried the front door, 
ihnny Lo had improved things with 
tew lock. This one had no padlock 
he Outside. It was a night latch on 
nside, so all I had to do was turn the 
■Jle and walk out. I left the door 
■j-tly ajar in case I had to beat a re¬ 
ft at the last minute, but it was un- 
'Issary. When I stepped through the 
lind-floor door onto the sidewalk, I 
met by the blessed San Francisco 
wet and cold, blowing low along 


the street. 1 pulled my head deep into 
my coat collar and pulled my hat low 
over my eyes. I turned left. 

I was out of jail and abroad in San 
Francisco, but escaping into San Fran¬ 
cisco is just a process of enlarging the size 
of your cell. It doesn't mean freedom. 
The exits from the peninsula are few to 
start with, and they dwindle fast when 
you have no money. You can’t even walk 
across the Golden Gate Bridge for free, 
and you can't walk across the Bay Bridge 
at all. Southward the peninsula widens 
out, but it's forty miles before you get 
clear of the southern arm of the bay and 
can head for the mainland. I was in no 
position to walk forty miles in a stolen 
overcoat with my picture splattered over 
all the newspapers. I had to have money. 
And there was one place where those who 
had it dare not refuse me. 

I hit Market Street and turned right. 
There were still enough people on the 
sidewalk so that I didn’t feel conspicuous 
by my solitude. I kept my collar up, my 
hat down, and walked along briskly. 

At Seventeenth Street I turned right 
again and kept looking for landmarks. 
There weren’t any that I remembered, but 
as I got higher into the hills with the city 
spread out below me, I could judge my 
approximate position by what I could 
see. It would have been fairly simple to 
find Humboldt Terrace, except that I 
didn’t dare approach the house from the 
front. I took every turn which would 
carry me higher into the hills until I 
finally hit a paved boulevard that swept 
in a long curve around the side of the hill. 

A FTER a mile of it, I saw the big beer 
.. sign glowing at me out of the mist. 
The girl with the beer bottle was still 
leering. I left the street and started 
working my way down the side of the 
hill. The house should be right in front 
of me somewhere. There weren't many 
houses in this part of town. 

I made it out finally, identifying it by 
the low sun porch in back. I crawled on 
until the brush came to a stop at the edge 
of the unkempt lawn. The house wasn’t 
more than twenty paces away, and the 
sun-porch floor was no more than eight 
feet from the ground, an easy jump pro¬ 
viding no one was watching. There was 
a garage with a rear driveway on the 
kitchen side of the house. 

I curled up in my overcoat and waited 
about fifteen minutes. During that time 
a cop came by twice. He was patrolling 
the rear of the house, but he kept wan¬ 
dering around to the side where he talked 
with another officer, who was patrolling 
the front. I gave the cop time to make 
another stroll across the back lawn and 
rejoin his companion. Then I got up and 
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AGAIN we come to the marry 
month of June. Since 1885, West- 
clox have come as friends into new 
households . . . and stayed on, loyal 
and trustworthy, counting busy, lazy, 
happy hours. These new Westclox 

will be good friends of the family 
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whose hours together begin now. 
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Three new electrics 

(Top) BELFAST Wall Clock, a de- 
pcndable kitchen helper. In white, 
red, green or ivory finish, $4.95. 
(Center) BIG BEN Electric Alarm 
has a clear-toned gong alarm that 
adjusts to loud or soft. In rich 
brown with gold color trim, $8.95. 
(Bottom) BARRY Electric has a 
cheerful bell alarm, a handsome 
black plastic case, at only $4.95. 
prices quoted do not include 
tax and are subject to change 
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IMPORTED BRIAR 

with "LOCKMOUNT" 



IMPORTED 

BRIAR 


Famous Milano pipe 
with added feature 
... Lockmount Hesson 
Guard. It screws into 
bowl for tighter, 
firmer fit. Stops 
goo/ Mister, 
if you want 
a pipe that 
always stays 
clean and 
dry, get a 
Milano! 


"LOCKMOUNT" 

GUARANTEES TIGHT FIT 

NO GOO CAN PASS 
LIFETIME HESSON GUARD 
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PERMANENT 
CORK SEAL 
KEEPS YITAL 
SHANK CLEAN 


WM. DEMUTH & CO , INC , NEW YORK 2 2 



R EFRESH your family with Kool-Aid. 

- Take a 5(! package of Kool-Aid; make 
a two-quart pitcher of delicious, full- 
flavored beverage. Keep it handy in the 
refrigerator. Serve Kool-Aid whenever 
thirst calls. 

TASTY RECIPES on 

KOOL-AI? P«kage 

FROZEN DESSERTS 

(1) Dissolve 1 pkg. Kaal-Aid (any flavor) and 1 | 
cup sugar in 2 cups milk; turn into freezing tray ■ 
and freeze ta 1 hour (until slushy). (2) Whip | 
1 cup heavy creom (well chilled) until stiff. (3) ■ 

Add portly frozen Koal-Aid mixture ta whipped | 
cream and whip just enough ta mix well, but - 
keep as cald os passible. (4) Return quickly ta | 
freezing troy and freeze at coldest paint. Re- ■ 
quires na mare stirrina. When frozen, set con- | 
traT back to normal. Makes ■ 
aver ane quart. If desired | 
lighter, beat 2 eag whites g 
fluffy with 2 tablespoons 
sugar and fold into above 
mixture before fmol 
freezing. 
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sprinted across the grass to the back wall. 
The balcony had a wooden balustrade 
on it, but about three inches of floor 
made a ledge outside the railing all the 
way around. I jumped and caught the 
ledge, hanging there just an instant to 
make certain the impact wasn’t going to 
make the boards squeak. They held firm. 
1 lifted myself straight up until I could 
get one elbow propped on the flooring, 
and then 1 caught the top of the balus¬ 
trade with my free hand. It squeaked, but 
only once before I was over it and flat on 
my belly on the other side. 

The mumble of voices at the side of 
the house stopped and then one of the 
cops muttered, “What was that?” 

“What was what?” asked the other. 
They were silent a moment. 

“Thought I heard something.” 
“Maybe inside the house. The girl’s 
still got her light on.” 

“I’ll take a look anyway.” 

T HE rear patrolman came by again. 

He turned on a flash, swept the rear 
of the house with it, then ran the light 
across the sun porch. Its beam lit up the 
wall above my head and then went away 
again. I heard him go into the garage. 

1 squirmed over to the door and rolled 
to my back. The door hadn’t been locked 
since the last time I used it. I turned the 
knob without getting up. Inside, the hall¬ 
way was dark, so I pushed it on open, 
crawled through into the darkness, stood 
up and closed the door. All was dead 
silent, so I started down the hall. 

The first door on my right was the one 
to my former bedroom. Farther along 
was the door to Mrs. Tremaine's room. 
The others I didn't know about, but I 
could hear music coming from some¬ 
where. There was a sliver of light under 
the door at the end of the hall. I moved 
toward it. At Mrs. Tremaine’s room I 
paused and listened but heard nothing in¬ 
side. I pushed the door open enough to 
see that the room was dark, then went 
in. The faint light from the window was 
enough to tell me the bed was empty. 
I went back to the hallway and felt my 
way along until I was against the door 
with the light beyond it. The music was 
on the other side. It sounded like a radio 
turned very low, giving out dance music 
from some all-night record program. I 
took a firm grip on the doorknob and 
twisted it slowly as far as it would go, 
then leaned my head against the wall and 
pulled the door open until I had a crack 
wide enough to peer through. 

The room was an upstairs parlor, or 
maybe it would be called a sitting room. 
The blinds were down and were sur¬ 
rounded by frilly lace curtains. The 
chairs I could see were all plump femi¬ 
nine things done in flowered chintz. The 
radio was over to my left, and in a chair 
directly in front of it sat Catherine Tre¬ 
maine, turned three-quarters away from 
the door. She was wearing a light blue 
dressing robe that came up high around 
her throat like a Russian collar. Under it 
was a nightgown of lighter blue. Her hair 
had been combed out for the night and 
hung around her shoulders. Under the 
folds of blue a crossed leg swung slowly 
back and forth with a slippered toe flick¬ 
ering in and out of view. She had a maga¬ 
zine in her lap but she wasn’t reading it. 
None of her movements were normal to 
a person in the company of others. I 
widened the crack another sixteenth of 
an inch to increase the scope of my 
vision. About three strides from the ra¬ 
dio was a low oval table with an em¬ 
broidered scarf running lengthwise along 
it. On the scarf was a pistol. She was 
closer to it than I was. In a race she’d 
probably win. And even if she didn’t 
win, she'd probably scream at my sudden 
entrance. That would be instinctive no 
matter who I was. 

I closed the door as softly as I'd opened 
it and stood in the dark hallway a mo¬ 
ment. Then I rapped on the door. The 
raps weren’t hard but in the silent house 


they seemed to shake the walls. For a few 
seconds no sound came from within the 
room. Then her voice, nervous but by 
no means frightened: 

“Who is it?” 

This wasn't what l wanted. I rapped 
again and listened. I heard the rustle of 
silk and the soft tread of her feet ap¬ 
proaching. I flattened myself against the 
wall. The doorknob turned, and the door 
was given l hard shove from within so 
that it swung back quickly. She stood 
just inside the room out of my sight but 
I could sec the muzzle of the revolver 
threatening the empty hallway. It wasn't 
wavering any. Neither did my hand 
waver as it shot out from beside the door¬ 
way and seized her wrist. I jerked her 
into the hallway beside me so that I could 
clap my other hand over her mouth. 

“Easy,” I said. “It’s only your 
brother.” I held her head down against 
my breast and pulled the hand holding 
the gun away from her side, working my 
fingers down until they closed over hers. 
Then I squeezed slowly until the gun 
dropped to the carpet. She sagged against 
me so limply that for a moment I thought 
she'd fainted. I uncovered her mouth and 
held her by the shoulders to steady her. 
She staggered forward a stefx, then turned 
toward me. Her hands flew to her mouth 
and she gasped. The dark sullen eyes 
suddenly became luminous—almost soft. 
Then they closed. The hands dropped to 
her sides and she stood leaning against 
the doorway. 

“What do you want?” she murmured. 

“In there.” I touched her arm and mo¬ 
tioned to the sitting room. She moved 
into it like an automaton. I picked up 
the revolver and followed. 

“You may as well sit down,” I said. 
She sat down. Her face was suffused with 
a curious glow, almost a blush, which 
made her quite unlike the pale, tense 
person I remembered. She sat on the 
edge of her chair, and if she saw any¬ 
thing, it had to be the wall in front of 
her. Under different circumstances and 
in a different place, I might have thought 
she was praying. Perhaps she was, but I 
could detect no evidence of fear. 

I N CATHERINE’S acceptance of my 
presence I somehow saw myself as I 
really was—nothing but a man who, by 
virtue of extreme recklessness and good 
fortune, had managed to escape from jail. 
The illusion of being ruthless and deter¬ 
mined departed—because the girl who 
should have been pale and weeping at 
the sight of me wasn't even looking at me. 
I felt suddenly tired. 

I pulled a chair close to hers and sat 
down facing her. 

“Then you really escaped?” she said. 
She said it to the wall. 

“As you see.” 

“I’ve been sitting here for hours.” The 
faint glow was still on her face and the 
mouth had a peaceful repose to it, a smile 
that wasn't a smile. “I’ve had the radio 
on, listening.” 

“What have you heard?” 

“Just that you’d escaped. Nothing 
more. It's all I wanted to hear. But I've 
listened . . . afraid that you might be 
taken again.” 

I started to reply bitterly, but stopped. 
That wasn't why I had come. I dropped 
the revolver into my overcoat pocket. 

“I haven't escaped yet,” I reminded 
her. “I’m at liberty, but it may be tem¬ 
porary.” 

. “But why did you come here? The 
police—” She turned to face me. 

“—Are right outside. If you scream 
they'll come in. Don’t scream. Don't 
talk any louder than you are right now. 
We aren't playing brother and sister any 
longer.” 

“No. you aren t my brother,” she said. 
“I was never your brother. You never 
thought I was. Your mother never 
thought 1 was her son. Where is she?” 
“She's gone back to Palo Alto.” 

“Her heart is better, I trust?” 
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WITH 5% DDT 

... for dogs. Kills fleas and 
lice quick. Keeps fleas off 5- 
7 days. Many home uses. 


OR WITH ROTENO 

... for cats, dogs, 
kills fleas, lice 
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Pre-war formula 
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‘I don’t think I’ll ever see her again.” 
That’s up to you. Now listen. Do you 
ow who I am?” 

She looked at me curiously, then shook 
head. “No.” 

If you don’t know, what made you 
nk I’d stand trial as your brother 
her than give my own name?” 

But I never thought that at all.” 
‘What, then?” 
i don’t know,” she said. 

‘You’d better tell me.” 

She shook her head desperately. “Oh, 
, I can’t.” 

'‘I’ve met your brother,” I said. 

T don’t want to hear.” 

‘I don’t like him.” 

‘Please. What is it you want?” 

-I want to know if you know who I 
1?” 

‘No. I told you that. I don’t want to 

iOW.” 

4s long as she denied it, there was no 
y I could prove she wasn’t telling the 
th. Since I had no intention of telling 
- who I ’was, I got up. 
r ‘Then there are only two things I want, 
i.e first is money. I left what little I had 
the jail.” 

“Yes,” she said quietly. “You had a 
Ifold. You had my picture in it. Where 
1 you get my picture?” 

“I stole it, but it had nothing to do with 
ing the picture. I stole the billfold, too, 
)ng with what papers it contained. I 
lep reminding myself of the error.” 
“Why did you do it?” 

“I’m not interested in justifying- my 
iipidity. I stole it for reasons which 
:med sufficient at the time. Now I need 
)ney. You can call this stealing, too, 
t I’m not going to get out of town 
khout it. It will pay you to help me. If 
in taken, I’ll prove I’m not Philip Tre- 
fiine and I’ll point out that two women 
>ed to line me up with a murder 
arge.” 

She shook her head. “Mother would 

I Pt say that you were an impostor and 
e really thought you were her son.” 
“The money.” 

“There’s very little. My purse is on the 
.inge.” She pointed to it. I moved over 
d picked it up. It was a brown su£de 
^ther purse, badly worn. It was soft 
d smelled of perfume. I pulled the 
)per and dug my hand inside after the 
in purse. When I pulled it out, two 
^ upshots were stuck in the clasp. Both 
them were of me. In one I was stand- 
g near the beach at Calisto with a scat- 
^ |~ing of palms beside me and in the 
* ckground the thatched roofs of the vil¬ 


lage. It was completely unposed. I was 
smoking a cigarette and watching the 
waves. In the other picture I was sitting 
on the terrace of Jim Taylor’s hotel drink¬ 
ing a beer. It was like something out of 
another world, another life. I carried the 
pictures to my chair. 

“Where did you get these?” 

“They came by mail. A week ago.” 
“That’s how you were able to recognize 
me at the station?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where were they mailed from?” 
“Somewhere in Mexico, I think. They 
were addressed to Mother.” 
“Accompanied by a letter?” 

“I think so. I didn’t see it. She gave 
me the pictures.” 

“Who sent them?” 

S HE paused several seconds. “It must 
have been my brother.” It was pleas¬ 
ant to hear her say something which I 
knew had to be the truth. 

“Have you got any pictures of your 
brother handy?” 

“There aren't any. After he—well, 
after he went away, Mother burned all 
the pictures to keep them out of the news¬ 
papers. There are none at all. I doubt 
if I'd recognize him if we met. You could 
have been my brother. I—I tried to pre¬ 
tend you were.” 

“A pretty thorough job of pretending. 
He wanted someone to die for him.” 

Her face paled a little. “I know that 
now. But you didn’t die. You’re free. 
And now you have to escape com¬ 
pletely.” She came to her feet and 
snatched the coin purse from my hands. 
“You must go quickly!” She had a roll 
of bills in her hand shoving them at me. 
“It isn’t much. About fifty dollars, but 
it will help. It’s all I have. Take it.” 

I took it and put it in my pocket along 
with the two pictures. “One more thing,” 
I said. “If you have them, I want them. 
Otherwise I'll do the best I can. I need 
clothes.” She looked me over. 

“Yes, you need them badly. You’d 
never get out of the city dressed that way. 
There’s an old trunk of Philip’s in the at¬ 
tic. I’ll show you.” She started for the 
door, then paused, an expression of sud¬ 
den apprehension crossing her face. 

“Why didn’t you tell them at the jail 
who you were?” 

“They never asked me,” I said. 

“But you could have told them there 
was a mistake.” 

“Look, I didn’t steal your brother’s pa¬ 
pers for the fun of it.” 

“You mean,” she said, “that you could 
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“I’m an oil hog, Listless Lee, 

A greedy, sluggish car, that’s me. 

I chug and stall—the air is blue 
With oily smoke (and cuss words, too!) 
For wasted gas—my owner pays, 

But PC Rings will mend my ways— 

Thev slav me!’’ 
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A Set CUSTOM MADE for every ei^ine condition 

Perfect Cm 

Stiff oil ffmffwL - M0ub ffauwu 


Less severe 
Oil Ring 
Jor slightly 
worn engines 


Yes, your Doctor of Motors, your expert 
mechanic, knows that Perfect Circle 
makes a set of piston rings for every 
engine condition. With steel oil rings 
for the worst or badly worn oil pump¬ 
ers . . . with less severe oil rings for 
slightly worn or rebuilt engines. 

Further, he knows that no other piston 
rings are made with the same care and 
precision, engineered as thoroughly or 
tested as completely as Perfect Circles. 
That’s why leading car manufacturers 
use and recommend them, too. 
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We’ve solved the 
laxative problem for good \ 

No more harsh laxatives for us! We’d known for a long time that 
such laxatives irritate the digestive tract and impair nutrition. 
Yet we seemed to need something —and we didn t know of any¬ 
thing better. Now we do! 




Lemon in water 
first thing daily 1 

Yes, just the juice of a lemon in a 
glass of water—that’s all! If you 
take it each morning the very first * 
thing when you get up, you’re * 
pretty sure to find your laxative 
worries are over. Lemon in water 
is all that most folks need. 


-it’s healthful! 

Lemon in water is good for you. In¬ 
stead of being upsetting and irritat¬ 
ing, it helps your system regulate 
itself . It’s not too sharp or sour, 
either —just tangy enough to be 
refreshing. Clears your mouth and 
wakes you up. You’ll like it! 


TRY THIS HEALTHFUL WAY TO KEEP REGULAR 

Generations of Americans have taken lemons for health — and gener¬ 
ations of doctors have recommended them. They’re among the richest 
sources of vitamin C; supply valuable amounts of Bi and P. They alka- 
linize, aid digestion. And lemon in water, when taken daily first thing 
on arising, is all that most people need for prompt, normal elimination. 
Try it! Give it time to establish regularity for you. 


JUICE OF ONE ' ^ 

FRESH LEMON 


IN A GLASS 
OF WATER 



FIRST THING 
ON ARISING 



IEMONin WATER first thing on arising 

CALIFORNIA Sunlrfst LEMONS 


not tell them who you were?” Her eyes 
got wider. 

“Let’s get the clothes.” 

“You told me you’d killed someone.” 
I laughed at her. “There are several 
hundred thousand men in this country 
who have probably killed someone.” 

“Oh,” she said, relieved, “you mean 
the war?” 

“What did you think? No, I’m not a 
murderer. I’m not a thief by profession 
or a blackmailer or an embezzler. I’m 
not even an escaped convict.” 

“Then why do you run?” 

“Does it matter?” I said. “When the 
hounds are after you, it doesn't matter 
whether they chase you for exercise or 
because they’re hungry. They have the 
same teeth in either case. Let’s get the 
clothes.” 

“But if you aren’t—” 

“The clothes,” I said. “A few days ago 
it would have been easy to tell the police 
who I am. It gets harder every minute. 
Let’s go.” 

S HE preceded, me down the hallway, 
her robe flowing behind her. She 
stopped at a door opposite the one to my 
former room and opened it. A plain 
wooden stairway led upward. 

“I’ll go first,” she said. “If the police 
see me, it won’t matter because they 
know I’m here. I’ll close the shutters.” 
She ascended into the darkness while I 
waited below, wondering. A few min¬ 
utes later a light came on from above 
and I saw her face peering down over the 
stair rail. “All right,” she whispered. I 
ran up the steps to her side. “There.” 
She pointed to a trunk under the garret 
window. “I’ll wait downstairs.” 

“No,” I said. “Wait here. Face away 
from me.” 

I pulled the trunk away from the win¬ 
dow and flipped up the lid. The tray was 
full of shirts, socks, underwear and toilet 
articles. In the main section underneath 
were suits, sweaters, topcoats and spare 
trousers. It looked like a collection of 
everything Philip Tremaine had left be¬ 
hind him. The whole works was perme¬ 
ated with the odor of moth balls. 

I took the money, pictures and gun 
from my pockets and put them carefully 
on the tray, then stripped and dressed 
from the contents of the trunk. Most of 
the suits were pretty flashy, but I finally 
found a conservatively cut gray one 
which shouldn’t be conspicuous. I was 
glad that men’s styles changed so little. 
The shirts were a bit tight in the collar. I 
found a plain wallet, a pocket comb, 
handkerchiefs and a safety razor, which 
I dropped into my coat pocket. 

Catherine’s back seemed stiffly alert. 
Her curious mood of what might be de¬ 
scribed as remote exaltation was gone. 

“Where did your brother get his in¬ 
come?” I asked. 

“Mother sent it. Mother always sent 
him money when she could afford it.” 
And she added, “She always managed to 
afford it.” 

“Why shouldn’t she afford it?” 

“All she has is an annuity that Father 
left her.” 

“You got the rest of it?” 

Her laugh was short and bitter. “Why 
do you think there was anything else?” 

“I’ve read the newspaper and I’ve got 
eyes. This house—” 

“This house has been closed ever since 
Father died. Under the will we can’t sell 
it, and we can’t afford to live in it. It 
just sits here. The money’s tied up.” 
“And what about you?” 

“I was fifteen when Father died. I had 
a mother to take care of me. Why should 
I need anything else?” Again the bitter¬ 
ness was there. 

“Who was to gain by putting me in jail, 
and how?” 

“No one,” she said. “You’re not in jail 
now.” 

“But I was in jail.” 

“I thought it would clear the Tremaine 
name. I was wrong. Please don’t make 
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me talk about it How do you plan t ^ 
getting away from the house?” 1 ^ 

“The way I came, if possible.” 

We were talking just above a whisp 
It reminded me of the way we’d talk 
in the taxi right after we first met at i 
station. There was an intimacy about 
a feeling that in spite of the mysti 
which shrouded her actions and in sp j 
of the curiosity with which she must 
regarding me, we knew each other, 
was afraid of the feeling. It was the l) 
of thing which could make my hand s 

“What was the crime you committee 
she asked. 

“Did I say there was a crime? It’s no 
ing I’d hang for. I’m not proud of 
crimes, but I’m not ashamed of th 
either. Except for the last ones.” . 

“The last ones?” 

“Quite recently I assaulted a police s* 
geon and broke jail. Now I’ve forced - 
trance into a private home, and if >i na0 
care to make the accusation, I’ve robtl 
you of fifty dollars, which is grand 1. 
ceny. Those are all crimes and I dc< ^ 


own. 
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like any of them. Neither will the poll. 


:jmed 


‘I’m not going to accuse you of rP 1 e; 


bery.” 

“You don’t know what you’re go 
to do. When the time comes, you’ll 
what you have to do to save yourse 
“Oh, no,” she whispered. “Not no* 
“You mean that since the plan v 
had regarding me has gone wrong, you 
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given it up? You feel that way ri 
now. You’re in danger, and while yoi 
in danger, you’ll say anything to get 


of it. You’ll even believe it while \ 


say it. I had plans, too. Beautiful 01 
Right now I’d give them up forever 
could be standing right where I st( 
when your brother snapped that phe 
graph of me.” 

“What plans?” Her question was 
most inaudible. Why should I be in 
ested in answering? 
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O UTSIDE the house the police w 
patrolling; throughout the ( 
other police were on the watch. If I 
when they cried halt, they’d shoot. / 

I was going to run. That’s what I sho 
have been worrying about. 

“Sure,” I said to the girl; “I’ll tell \ 
I’ll tell you so you can see how littl 
means. There are places where the sn 
falls. A month from now' it will s 
falling. Sometimes it falls for days 
days and when it stops, the earth is i 
tening white for as far as you can 
The branches of the evergreens 
weighted down with it. There’s nc 
sound, not a sign of a breeze, not a t 
or a blade of grass stirring. There’s >t 
another human anywhere. You’re 
alone in a white silent world. Do 
know what that is? It’s the beginning 
things. It’s something you remem r 
There are no marks on the snow, no pi 
cut through. Everything is wiped out 
was there before, and you start all 
again with new paths. Does that m fi’ 
sense? I was going back there.” 

She didn’t say anything for sev * 
seconds. I buttoned my tight collar <1 
jerked a necktie into place. I was gc g 
to look silly in my fine clothes wit i 
three-day beard bristling out of my fe 
“Then why did you come here?” It 
was another whispered question. 

“If I remember right, you brought i* 
the first time. I didn’t come.” 

“But I mean why did you come to 1* 
Francisco at all?” 

“Because it’s on the way. I lived 1 e 
a long time ago and it was the natll 
place to come. It’s a fine city an 1 
wanted a job. Or if you* want a m 
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k it’s the place where the paths come 
rom under the snow." 
r ly brother knew you would come 
i Why did you ever become involved 
i him?" 

told you it was my error. 1 still 
I to know what he and you and your 
ier thought would be gained by put- 
i me in jail. Maybe you thought I'd 
:r stand trial in his name than men- 
i my own. If so, you're wrong." 

'lease don’t talk about it," she said, 
f I don't it’s because I haven’t the 
j" I put my money into my new' wal- 
nd the gun in my pocket. The pic- 

I tore into small pieces and dropped 
the trunk. I put my discarded cloth- 
I n top of the pieces, replaced the tray 
closed the lid. Catherine still stood 
i her back toward me. I saw a piece 
sh cord tied around an ancient cedar 
\[ that had sprung its hinges. I un- 
l the knot and pulled it free, then 
d it over my arm. 

II right," I said. “I’m going to have 
f you up." 

e turned and looked at me. The 
i in her eyes might have been caused 
;ars. I didn't like it. It was going to 
t my task more difficult. 

'ou need a shave," she said. “Aside 
i that you look all right." 

^’s my problem. Let’s go. We’ll go 
i together." 

'ou mean you don’t trust me." 

)o you think I should?" 

Jo,” she said. “You have no reason 
I took her arm and led her to the* 
$. It was a mistake to touch her. 
er the silken robe the arm w'as round 
irm. 

’eople respected my father," she said. 
:e he died, people have been able to 
ve anything about the Tremaines." 

I could believe almost anything my- 
’ I pulled an overhead cord and put 
the light. We started down the nar- 
i stairs together. She stumbled once 

I I caught her beneath the arms. She 
:d away from me. 


“Why did you come with me at the bus 
station?" she asked. “Why did you 
do it?" 

“1 think you know'." 

“1 don’t know," she said. "1 was told 
you’d come and that’s all. And now all 
1 know is that there’s nothing after this 
—ever." 

“What do you mean?" 

“For me. It has nothing to do with 
you. You must escape. It’s too late for 
vie to escape." 

“It’s never too late," I said, and wan¬ 
dered why I said it when I didn’t even 
know what she was talking about. We 
reached the bottom of the stairs. 

“I’ll take you back where 1 found you," 
1 said. 

T HE line of light still showed under 
the door ahead. This was the hardest 
part. I had the clothes and the money. 
The two police outside shouldn't be too 
hard to avoid. It was only a matter of 
minutes now', and the proximity of es¬ 
cape made me nervous. I wanted to drop 
her arm and go right then, but I had to 
play it safe. One mistake would be too 
many. In spite of her statements, I had 
to tie her up. I had to leave her power¬ 
less to put anyone after me for a couple 
of hours. We came to the door and 
stopped. 

“Go on in." She pulled the door open 
and stepped into the parlor with me be¬ 
hind her. Then she stopped suddenly and 
her hand came back in a warning ges¬ 
ture. The warning—if that’s what it was 
—didn't do any good because it came too 
late. Across the room beside the table 
stood a tall, hard-looking man who was 
looking at me with fascinated disap¬ 
proval. Catherine stepped toward him 
quickly. 

“Mr. Wickersham," she said. “This is 
my brother." 

Her brotherl 

“Yes," drawled the tall man. “So I 
see." 

(To be continued next week) 
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'ffigmember.. 


you may think of your girl like 


this 



, but her dad still thinks of her like this 1 

. J§* 

and he probably thirrks of you like this. So your job 



is to convince him you're a solid-type citizen like this 


Promise 




to bring her home at a definite time 


— and do it! But if something goes wrong, be sure to 


phone 



no matter how late. Let him know your driving 


is careful, not like this 




flat tires you have a flashlight handy 


And that in case of 


might as 



well tell him the flashlight's powered with "EVEREADY" 
BATTERIES feja'M W “because they outlast all other 
brands*.And take it easy! 


tuic “FVEREADt BATTtKi 
OUTLASTS ML OTHER BRANDS'. 

W TSut Ug o h / buying 

es, : yo 

flashlight. „ "Eveready ! 

Be bright tonight. Buy 


The 


V ..fvcre»dy” distinguish., product, of 

UHde-mark ' COMPANY. »MC. 

NATIONAL New York n. N.Y. 

30 CarS. m Carb ° n C<,r * 0r 0B 

Unit of Union Corbtdo IXU 






























































































































“Mind if I keep this?” Brokaw said. “I had to light out of that 
store so fast I didn’t even have time to lay my hands on tobacco” 
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SHORT SHORT 


THE MAKINGS 

BY NORMAN A. FOX 




T HEY had a fire going behind the 
bluff overlooking Hibbs’ place 
when Fremont came quartering 
up. He saw the shapes of men and rifles 
black against it, and there was something 
else that interested him, too, something 
intangible in the starlight. There had to 
be a name for it. Coming down from his 
horse, he kept his head below the level 
of the bluff; this was instinct, but it gave 
him the word he sought: Fear. 

He stood, a tall, saddle-gaunted man 
grown gray at the temples. He said, 
“They told me in town.” 


Fitch Littlefield stirred among the as¬ 
sembled dozen. “So that’s where you 
were! We combed the Rocking Chair 
fine for you.” 

It was there again, in Littlefield’s voice, 
the fear. 

Fremont touched his thumb to the cir¬ 
cle of pasteboard dangling from his shirt 
pocket. “I run out of tobacco, Sheriff. 
It was closer to the crossroads than to 
the bunkhouse.” 

Barney Sands moved up. To his dim 
bulk Fremont gave a nod that held as 
much deference as a cow-country em¬ 


ployer demanded. “You’ve got him cor¬ 
nered, Barney?” 

“He’s holding down Hibbs’ shack. 
Alone.” 

Fremont looked around. “Ain’t there 
enough of you?” 

“More dead men won’t bring the 
Dutchman back to life,” Littlefield said. 
“What kind of a man is Brokaw? Will 
he crumble if we rush him?” 

“Barney could have told you,” Fre¬ 
mont said. “We both went to work for 
Barney the same day.” 

“I never really knew him,” Barney 
Sands said. “Maybe he was just hungry 
and edgy and the store looked soft to 
him, and the Dutchman made the wrong 
move. Maybe he’s turned into a .45- 
caliber badman. He had the makings.” 

“To hell he did,” somebody said and 
giggled. “I knew Curly when he rode 
this range. All his money went to poker 
and girls. Never met him but what the 
first thing he did was borrow my to¬ 
bacco and papers.” 

Littlefield said, “What are we up 
against,, Fremont?” 

F REMONT shook his head. Funny 
that when you hadn’t seen a man for 
so long you’d forgot his face, you could 
still remember his smile. Funny it was 
always the little things that stuck. He 
said, “Curly and me lit out of Texas ten- 
twelve years ago. We trailed north. We 
had a lot of fun together. We went to 
work for Barney, but Brokaw didn’t 
stick. He was fiddle-footed.” 

“But you knew him,” Littlefield per¬ 
sisted. “You got him out of a few scrapes 
in those days. Will he crumble?” 

“I don’t think so. Let me go talk to 
him.” 

Sands said, “I don’t want to lose a 
good man.” 

Fremont’s voice turned cold. “He 
should have a chance to speak his piece.” 

Sands shrugged. “You always was a 
damn’ fool as far as he was concerned.” 

“We had a lot of fun together,” Fre¬ 
mont said. 

Littlefield scowled. “If there’s trouble, 
crack a cap.” 

Fremont said, “He’ll listen to me, Sher¬ 
iff. Isn’t that what you were thinking 
when you combed Rocking Chair fine?” 
He gave his gun belt a hitch and crawled 
to the crest of the bluff and cupped his 
hands to his mouth. He called, “Curly! 
It’s me, Steve Fremont. I’m coming down 
there, Curly.” 

Below him lay the shack, tar paper sil¬ 
vered by starshine, this bleak homestead 
breaking an immensity of space. Fre¬ 
mont walked down the slant without 
haste, keeping his hands hanging straight 
down. He came to the fence, and his 
shirt was sticking under the arms, and 
he wondered then what counted with 
men, the things they did together at 
twenty, or what they had become at 
thirty. He thought: Why did he have to 
come back to this range? The yard was 
hard packed and gray with the emptying 
of much dishwater. The shack's door 
opened slightly, and Curly Brokaw said, 
“I don’t like this, Fremont!” 

Fremont said, “Let me in, Curly,” 
making it friendly. 

The one room was cluttered and odor¬ 
iferous, and starlight came through the 
w'indow. Brokaw said, when the door 
was closed, “There’s a slew of them out 
there, eh?” and all the fear wasn’t on the 
other side of the bluff. 

Fremont said, “Too many for you, 
Curly. Will you walk back with me?” 

The years had leaned down Brokaw, 
but they were still of a build. The floor 
creaked with the uneasy movement of 
Brokaw’s body. He said, “You here as a 
friend, Steve?” 

Fremont said, “The Dutchman wasn’t 
much to me. But he had no harm in him. 
There don't need to be any more dead 
men.” 

“I didn’t mean to shoot him.” Bro¬ 
kaw’s voice trembled. “I only wanted to 


fill a tow sack full of grub Why die 
crowd me?” He paused, and Frcm 
could feel the fear rising till it swi 
in the darkness. “They’ll hang 
Steve!” 

“They let me come because they kr 
we was friends,” Fremont said. “I’m 
ing to make it easy for you.” 

Brokaw drew in a hard breath. 

' should have known you came to I 
me. All you’ve got to do is stay h 
partner. I’ll walk out. They’ll hold t 
fire, not being sure.” 

Fremont shook his head. 

Brokaw smiled, and Fremont saw 
smile in the starlight; it was the old sn 
even with the fear in it. “You woul 
want to be the one who leads me to 
rope,” Brokaw said. “Not after the ti 
we had together. On a stack of Bibli 
never meant that store man harm. 

I want is the chance to get through 
door.” 

“To hit another store on ano 1 
range?” 

“I’ll get me a new name and a job. 
help me!” 

There was the echo of Barney Sai 
voice in this room saying, “You alw 
was a damn’ fool as far as he was c 
cerned.” 

“I've been ten years on this ran 
Fremont said slowly. “I won’t hav 
friend.” 

“Ten years of being somebody’s fa 
ful dog. Ten years of growing on j 
pie. I can guess how you’ve stacked 
Steve. They’ll forgive you a heap. Th< 
do the same if they’d been as clos< 
you and me.” 

There was an inevitability here 
was too great for Fremont, and he w 
deied if this was what had brought 
here, really. He said wearily, “I nc 
was able to hold out against you. I’ll 
you your start. But you’re a fool ur 
you keep that gun cased. A shot 
fetch them running.” 

Brokaw let out a long-drawm 
“Another hour and I’d have busted d< 
and took my chance. It’s been p 
hell, Steve. Not even a smoke. E 
you got the makings?” 

Fremont took out the new tote 
sack and tossed it to a table. Bro 
reached for it and made a cigarette, s 
ping beyond the window' to light it. 
face, stark in the matchlight, had gr< 
more gaunt, but the old recklessness 
there. He said, “Thanks. Mind if 11 
this? You can get more. I had to 1 
out of that store so fast I didn’t e 
have time to lay my hands on tobac 
And he pocketed the sack and tui 
toward the door. 
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T HERE was no thought in Fremil* 
only a stirring in his stomach, le 
said, “I've changed my mind. Curly. ^ 
not letting you go.” Mj 

A hard sucking at the cigarettej 
vealed Brokaw'. His face was an 
mal’s. He said, “I was afraid of thatl 
Fremont tried for his gun then, \ 
Brokaw w r as faster. He’d always 
faster. Sound filled the shack, and frf 
was in it, and pain, and Fremont wer^B 
the floor, numbed and voiceless, his A 
arm of no use to him. He went d- i 
with the sound of the door slammingic J 
heard the beat of boots across the ^ 
and the shouts and the rifle fire andtt i 


thud of a tall man falling. 

He lay there waiting for them to c I 
to him, and he was remembelg 
the man who had made a joke abouinc 
makings. Funny how' it w'as always (e 
little things that stuck. Yet it was t*e 
Brokaw had never had the price 0)0 
bacco. Some men worked for their n d 
ings, and some men leaned on the ■ es 
who worked, and in a little thing 
that you could see the pattern of a rr.t's 
living. And the way Curly’s pattern iD, 
sooner or later there’d be another 

man on another range. So-. I 

Fremont was still remembering Cult* ( ^ 
smile, and he was very sick. ... r * 




















Not anew model"... the 


All'to 111 ER [URY 


The All-New 1949 Mercury 


the proud soft-spoken engine murmuring 
gently. You'd heard that sound before 
in ears far beyond your budget’s reach. 
Hut here it was in an engine designed 
and built exclusively for Mercury . . . 
and in a ohoiee of superb body styles, 
including Mercury’s all-new S/.v-passcuger 
Coupe and S/.v-passenger Convertible. 


tytnxkdcL 

the wheel easily because Mercury didn't 
"wind-wander” or "over-steer.” Its sure¬ 
footed balance and down-to-earth roadability 
let you hold all roads securely. Its new, 
bigger super-balloon tires let you skim 
over the bumps without a tremor. 


tyoiiimjLchjZcL 

the brake pedal—just a slight touch—and 
Mercury’s new .super-brakes brought you 
gliding to a swift, sure stop. It was then 
you knew for sure that Mercury had made 
an all-new car—from top to tires—for you! 
Your car had finally come along. It was 
Mercury! 


Someday your car 
ad to come along... 




in a wide, '“comfort zone" seat that shaped 
itself to you—above all-new spring suspension 
that gave you a lullaby ride over highways 
or byways. You filled the car with a 
controlled flow of fresh, filtered air from 
the leakproof "Fingertip Weather 
Control.” This was the comfort you wanted 
in your car. This was Mercury . 




the moment you saw it — this was your ear. 
New, ull-neu\ every inch and pound of it. 

A big, brawny frame under a sweeping, 
curved-arch silhouette. Longer, wider, 
lower—with a road-hugging look that 
beckoned you to get in and go! When yon 
saw it, yon said "This is it! This all-new 
1949 Mercury is for me!” 
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The effect of Yello-Bole’s honey treat¬ 
ment is continuous. The real bee’s honey 
inside the bowl blends with your tobacco. 
With every smoke the “cake” is mellowed 
by the honey treatment. Yello-Bole is 
mild and good from the start, without 
“breaking in”. Mature, seasoned briar. 
Ask for Yello-Bole at your dealer’s and 
look for the famous Honey Seal. Be sure 
you get the pipe with 


the Seal in the bowl. FOR 

FATHER’S 
DAY 



Honey Seal 
which, protects 
the honey in 
boivl of pipe. 
Look for it. 


Mere's a gift 
you can be sure 
he'll like! 


STANDARD $1 this mark on stem 
IMPERIAL $150 fhis mode on stem 
PREMIER $ 2.50 COO this morJc on stem 
KAUFMANN BROS. & BONDY , INC 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 
Pipe-Makers Since 1851 


THE SECRET PAPERS OF HARRY L. HOPKINS 

Continued from page 23 


three ranking American officers in Lon¬ 
don, Admiral Ghormley, General James 
E. Chandy and General Raymond E. 
Lee. 

In the background of this meeting 
was serious disagreement, albeit at long 
range, between the American and Brit¬ 
ish Chiefs of Staff as to the defensibility 
of Britain itself and the wisdom of con¬ 
tinuing to attempt to hold the Middle 
East. 

It was questionable, the Americans 
felt, whether the British should be di¬ 
verting substantial numbers of men and 
quantities of supplies to the Middle East 
when all of them might be needed for 
the desperate defense of the United 
Kingdom. 

After the Prime Minister had opened 
the meeting Hopkins immediately got 
down to the root of the matter. He stated 
the American attitude bluntly, saying: 

Insofar as I am concerned, I am abso¬ 
lutely convinced that if it is decided to 
continue the campaign in the Middle 
East, the United States has got to send 
supplies there. . . . Our Chiefs of Staff 
—the men who make the big decisions 
on all matters relating to defense—be¬ 
lieve that the British Empire is making 
too many sacrifices in trying to maintain 
an indefensible position in the Middle 
East. . . , Now the President has a 
somewhat different attitude. He shares 
the belief that British chances in the 
Middle East are not too good. But he 
realizes that the British have got to fight 
the enemy wherever they find him. He 
is, therefore, more inclined to support 
continuing the campaign in the Middle 
East. 

I know perfectly well that all of you 
here in Britain are determined to go on 
fighting to hold the Middle East at all 
costs and that it's difficult for you to 
understand the American attitude. But 
—you have got to remember that we in 
the United States just simply do not 
understand your problems in the Mid¬ 
dle East. . . . 

Hopkins added: 

So far as I know we have no plans 
to provide naval escorts for our shipts 
going to the Middle East. They will 
have to take their own chances of 
getting through. 

Japan’s Motives Analyzed 

Churchill then said that he felt condi¬ 
tions were improving in the Battle of the 
Atlantic and would improve still further 
in view of the increased activities of the 
U.S. Navy as they had been outlined to 
him by Hopkins. He was convinced that 
the Japanese would not enter the war 
until they were certain that the British 
Empire was beaten. He was convinced 
that the Japanese did not want to fight 
the United States and the British Empire 
together. (This conviction, shared by 
Roosevelt, was of enormous importance 
in the formulation of policy prior to 
Pearl Harbor.) 

Churchill said that, in the event of a 
Japanese attack on British possessions in 
the Far East, Singapore of course would 
hold out, but the Japanese navy would 
constitute a yery grave threat to the 
whole traffic along the Eastern trade 
routes and might well offer serious 
threats to Australia and New Zealand. 
Needless to say, the situation would be 
entirely different if the United States 
were to enter the war in the Pacific after 
Japan had attacked Britain. 

Hopkins realized all too clearly that, 
in one vitally important respect, the dis¬ 
cussions at the Atlantic Conference 
would be held in a vacuum without some 
real knowledge of the situation and the 
prospects on the Russian front. Since 
all deliberation on all phases of the war 


at that time, including American pro¬ 
duction and Lend-Lease, depended on 
the question of how long Russia could 
hold out, Hopkins decided that he should 
make a quick trip to Moscow and try to 
get an answer to that question from 
Stalin himself. 

He asked Churchill whether it would 
be possible to fly to Moscow and return 
within a week. Churchill informed him 
that the R.A.F. Coastal Command had 
recently opened up a new air route for 
PBY (Catalina) flying boats from Inver- 
gordon in Scotland around the North 
Cape of Norway to Archangel; a few 
flights had already been made on this ex¬ 
tremely difficult route. Churchill was 
not enthusiastic about the idea of Hop¬ 
kins taking so long and hazardous a trip. 

Seeking F.D.R.’s Approval 

However, Hopkins was excited at the 
thought of it and on Friday evening, 
July 25th, he and Winant drafted the 
following cable to Roosevelt: 

For the President only: I am wonder¬ 
ing whether you would think it impor¬ 
tant and useful for me to go to Moscow? 
Air transportation good and can reach 
there in twenty-four hours. I have a 
feeling that everything possible should 
be done to make certain the Russians 
maintain a permanent front even though 
they be defeated in this immediate bat¬ 
tle. 

If Stalin could in any way be influ¬ 
enced at a critical time I think it would 
be worth doing by direct communica¬ 
tion from you through a personal envoy. 
I think the stakes are so great that it 
should be done. Stalin would then 
know in an unmistakable way that we 
mean business on a long-term supply 
job. . . . Everybody here in good spirits 
but realize that the Russian business 
gives them only a temporary breather. 
Everyone here asks about you and are 
delighted to know that you are in good 
health. ' HARRY 

It was late Saturday evening when he 
received Roosevelt's reply: 

Welles and I highly approve Moscow 
trip and assume you would go in a few 
days. I will send you tonight a message 
for Stalin. 

AH well here. Tell Former Naval 
Person (Churchill) our concurrent action 
in regard to Japan is, I think, bearing 
fruit. I hear their government much 
upset and no conclusive future policy 
has been determined on. Tell him also 
in great confidence that I have sug¬ 
gested to Nomura that Indo-China be 
neutralized by Britain, Dutch, Chinese, 
Japan and ourselves placing Indo-China 
somewhat in status of Switzerland. 
Japan to get rice and fertilizer but all 
on condition that Japan withdraw 
armed forces from Indo-China in toto. 
I have had no answer yet. When it 
comes it will probably be unfavorable 
but we have at least made one more 
effort to avoid Japanese expansion to 
South Pacific. 

The first, short paragraph in that cable 
provided Presidential authorization for 
one of the most extraordinarily impor¬ 
tant and valuable missions of the whole 
war. Within twenty-four hours of its ar¬ 
rival, Hopkins was on his way. 

Before Hopkins left Chequers, where 
he was spending the week end, Churchill 
told him in minutest detail of the efforts 
that Britain was making and planned to 
make to bring aid to Russia. He talked 
with his usual vigor and eloquence of 
the importance of Russia in the battle 
against Hitler. 

Hopkins asked if he could repeat any 
of this to Stalin. 

“Tell him, tell him,” Churchill said. 
“Tell him that Britain has but one ambi¬ 


tion today, but one desire—to crush « 
ler. Tell him that he can depend upoii| 
. . . Good by—God bless you, Harry 

Hopkins then drove with Harri| 
and his daughter, Kathleen, to Lon.i 
where he was to take the train for In 
gordon, Scotland. He had no time ti ( 
back to his hotel. (Hopkins did not 
his hotel bill until six weeks later.) 
the train was pulling out, Winant rai 
and, through the car window, han 
Hopkins his passport, containing 
sky's handwritten visa—which prove i 
be a total waste of time and effort s 
no one in Russia ever looked at the p* 
port. 

The only authority that Hopkins 
ried with him on this strange, sue 
journey, aside from the passport, w 
cable which had arrived that day f 
Sumner Welles, Acting Secretary! 
State: 

The President asks that you 
Stalin in the President’s name i 
message: 

“Mr. Hopkins is going to Mosco\| 
my request to discuss with you per 
ally, and with such other officials as 
may designate, a question of vital i 
portance—how to make available r 
expeditiously and effectively the as 
ance that the United States of Ame 
is able to render your country in 
magnificent resistance which it is malj 
against the treacherous aggression 
Hitlerite Germany . . . 

“Mr. Hopkins will communicate }i 
views to me directly, including v 
you consider the most pressing 
dividual problems involving Amer 
assistance. I ask you to treat him ij 
the identical confidence you would i 
if you were talking directly to me. 

“In conclusion may I express 
great admiration which we in the Un 
States feel for the superb bravery of 
Russian people in their fight for the h 
dependence of Russia and in the 
fense of their liberty.” . . . 

It may be recalled as Hopkins took 
on this long (twenty and a half he 1 
and dangerous flight that once he 
refused to get into an airplane with i 
Tugwell for a brief sight-seeing fi 
over Boulder Dam, saying, “No—-jt 
damit—I'm scared!" But then he h; 
home and family and powerful pers- 
ambition to live for, whereas now he « 
sidered himself expendable. 

A New “High” in Handshaking | 

At the airport in Moscow, Hop! 
was met by the American ambassai 
Laurence A. Steinhardt, and a large* 
ception committee. He wrote, “In li 
sia I shook hands as I have never sh r c\ 
hands before." 

The next day at 6:30 P.M., Steinh 
took him to the Kremlin to meet St.f 
Hopkins’ report to the President of * 
meeting follows: 

I told Mr. Stalin that I came as a 
sonal representative of the Preside 
The President considered Hitler » 
enemy of mankind and that he there n 
wished to aid the Soviet Union iv.t 
fight against Germany. 

I told him that my mission was n « 
diplomatic one in the sense that I k 
not propose any formal understan* * 
of any kind or character . . . 

Describing Hitler and Germany, tr 
Stalin spoke of the necessity of tlrt 
being a minimum moral standard 
tween all nations and without sue 1 
minimum moral standard nations c li 
not coexist. He stated that the preir 
leaders of Germany knew no such r « 
mum moral standard and that, there) a* 
they represented an antisocial fore it 
the present world. The Germans 1 rt 
a people, he said, who without a secc ft 
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REGULAR HOUSEHOLD FORMULA $ l?o 

High Pressure—New formula for general 
household use. Spray is finer—stays in the 
air longer—produces more lasting effect. 
This formula is designed to give faster, 
easier, surer killing action. '“KM- Maeik 
Mist combines two sure killers—DDT 
plus pyretbrins. Kills on contact mosqui¬ 
toes, flies, moths, roaches, bed bugs, water 
bugs, gnats, silver fish and many others. 

SUPERIOR KILLING FORMULA $ 2”oz 

This high pressure superior killer is 
the super insecticide. Contains powerful 
formula for heavy duty and for surer 
killing action. 


KNAPP-MONARCH CO. • ST. LOUIS 16, MO. 


thought would sign a treaty today, break 
it tomorrow and sign a second one the 
following day. Nations must fulfill their 
treaty obligations, he said, or interna¬ 
tional society could not exist. 

When he completed his general sum¬ 
mary of the Soviet Union’s attitude to¬ 
ward Germany he said, "Therefore, our 
views coincide.” 

I told Mr. Stalin that the question of 
aid to the Soviet Union was divided into 
two parts. First, what would Russia 
most require that the United States 
could deliver immediately and, second, 
what would be Russia’s requirements 
on the basis of a long war? 

Stalin listed in the first category the 
immediate need of, first, antiaircraft 
guns of medium caliber of from 20 to 
37 mm., together with ammunition. . . . 

Second, lie asked for large-size ma¬ 
chine guns for the defense of his cities. 

Third, he said he heard there were 
many rifles available in the United States 
and he believed their caliber corre¬ 
sponded to the caliber used in his army. 
He stated that he needed one million 
or more such rifles. I asked Mr. Stalin 
if he needed ammunition for these rifles 
and he replied that if the caliber was 
the same as the one used by the Red 
Army, "We have plenty.” 

In the second category, namely, the 
supplies needed for a long-range war, 
he mentioned, first, high-octane aviation 
gasoline, second, aluminum for the con¬ 
struction of aiiplanes and third, the 
other items already mentioned in the 
list presented to our government in 
Washington. 

At this point in the conversation Mr. 
Stalin suddenly made the remark, "Give 
us antiaircraft guns and the aluminum 
and we can fight for three or four 
years . . .” 

Mr. Stalin stated that he would be 
glad if we would send any technicians 
that we could to the Soviet Union to 
help train his own airmen in the use of 
these planes. He stated that his own 
airmen would show us everything about 
the Russian equipment, which he stated 
we would find very interesting. . . . 

I told Mr, Stalin that my stay in Mos¬ 
cow must be brief . . . Mr. Stalin replied, 
"You are our guest; you have blit to 
command.” He told me he would be at 
my disposal every day from six to seven. 
It was then agreed that I confer with 
representatives of the Red Army at ten 
o’clock that night. 

Later that evening Hopkins engaged 
in technical discussion with General Ya- 
koklev, an artilleryman, of the Red 
Army, General McNarney and Major 
Yeaton. Most of the discussion was of 
the items previously mentioned by Stalin. 

Puzzled by Red Army General 

Hopkins asked Yakoklev if he couldn’t 
think of other items that the Army might 
need and Yakoklev—doubtless with the 
utmost reluctance—said that he could 
think of nothing else, that the most im¬ 
portant items had been covered. In the 
minutes of this meeting appears the fol¬ 
lowing revealing passage: 

Mr. Hopkins stated that he was sur¬ 
prised that General Yakoklev did not 
mention tanks and antitank guns. Gen¬ 
eral Yakoklev replied, I think we have 
enough. Mr. Hopkins remarked that 
many tanks were necessary when fight¬ 
ing this particular enemy. General 
Yakoklev agreed. When asked the 
weight of Russia’s heaviest tank, Gen¬ 
eral Yakoklev replied, it is a good 
tank. . . . He went on further to say, I 
am not empowered to say whether we 
do or do not need tanks or antitank guns. 

The United States and Britain eventu¬ 
ally sent to the Soviet Union many tanks 
aid antitank guns, but General Yako¬ 
klev was "not empowered” at that peril¬ 
ous moment to say whether they needed 
any. 

On Hopkins’ second day in Moscow, 


July 31, 1941, he and Ambassador Stein- 
hardt called upon Foreign Commissar 
Molotov in the Kremlin. 

The main topic was the situation in 
the Far East and the growing menace of 
Japan. 

In his report to the President on this 
conversation Hopkins did not record 
what he himself said in introducing the 
subject, since this would have no news 
value for Roosevelt. However, Stein- 
hardt summarized it in a cable to the 
State Department, the first part of which 
follows: 

Hopkins . . . made it clear that in the 
event of continued Japanese aggression 
the temper of the American public and 
the disposition of the President are to 
make no threat which would not be fol¬ 
lowed by action if necessary. 

He stressed the fact that the long¬ 
standing amicable relations between 
the United States and Russia, which 
the American public has come to ac¬ 
cept as assuring stability in the North 
Pacific, would be jeopardized by a Japa¬ 
nese venture in Siberia and said that 
the United Stated could not look with 
complacency on the occupation of any 
part of that area by Japan. 

In this connection he stated that he 
had reason to believe that the Japanese 
government is awaiting the outcome of 
the great battle now in progress on the 
Soviet western frontier and that it might 
take action against the Soviet Union 
should the outcome of this battle be un¬ 
favorable to the Soviet Union. Molotov 
stated that he understood and appre¬ 
ciated the President’s point of view. 

Molotov’s Suspicions of Japan 

At this point Steinhardt’s message 
joins up with Hopkins’ report: 

Mr. Molotov stated that while the 
Soviet-Japanese relations presumably 
had been fixed by, first, the conversa¬ 
tions with Matsuoka and, secondly, the 
neutrality 7 pact signed between the 
two countries nevertheless, the attitude 
of the new Japanese government to¬ 
ward the Soviet Union is uncertain and, 
since the Soviet government is by no 
means clear as to the policy which the 
Japanese government intends to pursue, 
it is watching the situation with the 
utmost care. 

He stated that the one thing he 
thought would keep Japan from making 
an aggressive move would be for the 
President to find some appropriate 
means of giving Japan what Mr. Molo¬ 
tov described as a “warning.” 

While Mr. Molotov did not use the 
exact words, it was perfectly clear that 
the implication of his statement was 
that the warning would include a state¬ 
ment that the United States would come 
to the assistance of the Soviet Union 
in the event of its being attacked by 
Japan. 

Mr. Molotov did not express any im¬ 
mediate concern that Japan was going 
to attack Russia, and on Russia’s part 
Mr. Molotov stated repeatedly that 
Russia did not wish any difficulties with 
Japan. 

It is interesting to note that Molotov 
expressed much the same point of view 
that Churchill had expressed previously 
and expressed again at the Atlantic Con¬ 
ference: that the United States should 
adopt a tough attitude toward Japan as 
a means of preventing further extension 
of the war in Asia. 

'When Hopkins returned to the Krem¬ 
lin at 6:30 that evening for a three-hour 
meeting with Stalin he was unaccom¬ 
panied by Steinhardt or anyone else. The 
interpreter was Maxim Litvinov, who 
had been the Soviet foreign commissar in 
the days of Geneva and "collective secur¬ 
ity” and then had disappeared into the 
vast silences after the Nazi-Soviet pact in 
August, 1939. Now, Hopkins said later, 
he seemed like a cutaway coat which had 
been laid in moth balls when Russia re- 
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j into isolation from the West but 
| had now been brought out, dusted 
d aired as a symbol of completely 
ed conditions, 
hpkins divided his report of this long 
ig with Stalin into three parts. The 
Hows: 

PART I 

Id Mr. Stalin that the President 
nxious to have his, Stalin’s, appre- 
and analysis of the war between 
any and Russia. Mr. Stalin out- 
the situation as follows: He stated 
n his opinion the German army 
.75 divisions on Russia’s western 
at the outbreak of the war, and 
ince the outbreak of the war, this 
een increased to 232 divisions; he 
>;es that Germany can mobilize 300 
)ns. 

stated that Russia had ISO divi- 
at the outbreak of the war but 
of these were well back of the line 
mbat, and could not be quickly 
ized so that when the Germans 
c it was impossible to offer ude- 
rcsistance. ... At the present time 
lieves that Russia has a few more 
ons than Germany, and places the 
t of Russian divisions at 240 in 
ont, with 20 in reserve. . . . 
is aaxious to have as many of his 
ons as possible in contact with the 
>y because then the troops learn that 
ans can be killed and are not 
men. This gives his divisions the 
kind of confidence that a pilot gets 
his first combat in the air. Stalin 
lat “nothing in warfare can take 
lace of actual combat,” and he 
> to have as many seasoned troops 
Ssible for the great campaign which 
ome next spring. He stated that 
ierman troops seemed to be tired, 
he officers and men that they had 
tred had indicated they are “sick 
ir.”. . . 

believes that the Germans under¬ 
ated the strength of the Russian 
L and have not now enough troops 
e whole front to carry on a success- 
tensive war and at the same time 
*1 their extended lines of communi- 
iis. . . . 


[. Stalin stated that in his opinion 
r fears that he has too many men on 
Russian front, which may account 
leir preparing some defensive posi- 
J so‘ that some of their divisions 
t be returned to the German west- 
areas of actual or potential oper- 
.... Stalin stated that tire war has 
dy shown that infantry divisions 
include a larger number of mecha- 
1 units. While Russia had a large 
per of tank and motorized divisions 
|ne of them were a match for the 

i n Panzer division, but were far 
:r than other German divisions, 
the g~eat pressure on the Ger- 
Fantry divisions, which caused the 
on of German armored equip- 
11 along the line. 

n believes that Germany had 30,- 
lks at the outbreak of the Russian 
Russia herself had 24,000 tanks 
) tank divisions with about 350 
I tanks in each division. They 
Iways had about 50 tanks in each 
v division. . . . 

n says that even though the war 
en going on only six weeks, his 
are meeting brand-new divisions 
front, and some of the original 
as seem to have been withdrawn, 
iieves that the morale of his own 
is extremely high and realizes 
lis is partly due to the fact that 
ire fighting for their homes and 
niliar territory. He said that 
taany has already found that 
/ing mechanized forces through 
ia was very* different from moving 
i over the boulevards of Belgium 
France . . .” 


e believes that his largest tanks are 
r than the other German tanks, and 
they have repeatedly shown their 
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superiority in the war to date. . . . He 
stated their present production of tanks 
was 1,000 per month. He stated they 
would be short of steel for tank manu¬ 
facture and urged that orders for this 
steel be placed at once. He later said 
it would be much better if his tanks 
could be manufactured in the United 
States. He also wished to purchase as 
many of our tanks as possible to be 
ready for the spring campaign. 

Stalin said the all-important thing 
was the production of tanks during the 
winter—the tank losses on both sides 
were very great but that Germany could 
produce more tanks per month this 
winter than Russia. Hence the aid of 
the United States in supplying steel and 
tanks is essential. He would like to send 
a tank expert to the United States. He 
stated that he would give the United 
States his tank designs. . . . 

I asked Mr. Stalin about the location 
of his munitions plants. He did not 
reply to this in detail but indicated that 
about 75 per cent of the sum total of his 
munitions plants, the percentage vary¬ 
ing depending on the type of plant, 
were in the general areas of which 
Leningrad, Moscow and Kiev were the 
centers. 

I gained the impression from him that 
if the German army could move some 
150 miles east of each of these centers, 
they would destroy almost 75 per cent 
of Russia’s industrial capacity. 

Stalin said they had dispersed a good 
many of their larger factories and were 
moving many machine tools eastward 
to escape the bombing attacks. 

Stalin repeatedly stated that he did 
not underrate the German army. He 
stated that their organization was of the 
very best and that he believed that they 
had large reserves of food, men, sup¬ 
plies and fuel. He thinks that we may 
be underestimating Germany’s oil sup¬ 
plies, and he bases this on the fact that 
under the two-vear agreement they had 
with Germany the Germans asked for 
less fuel than the agreement provided 
for during the year 1940-41. He thought 
one weakness the British had was under¬ 
rating their enemy; he did not propose 
to do this. . . . He thinks that one of the 
great advantages the Russian army has 
at the moment is that the Germans “are 
tired’’ and have no stomach for an 
offensive. . . . 

He expressed an urgent desire that 
the British send large planes as soon as 
possible to bomb the Rumanian oil 
fields, and made a point of urging that 
pilots and crews be sent with the 
planes. . . . Mr. Stalin expressed repeat¬ 
edly his confidence that the Russian 
lines would hold within 100 kilometers 
of their present position. 

No information given above was con¬ 
firmed by any other source. 

Contempt for Fascist Troops 

It was during this conversation that 
Stalin wrote down in pencil on a small 
pad the four basic Russian requirements 
and handed the sheet to Hopkins. There 
was another passage, not recorded in the 
above report, which Hopkins noted later: 

I asked Mr. Stalin whether he had 
seen any of the Italian divisions on his 
front, or Franco's volunteers, which had 
been announced in the papers. 

Stalin laughed at this and said there 
was nothing his men would like better 
than to see either the Italians or the 
Spaniards on their front. 

He said that the Soviet army dis¬ 
counted all divisions other than the 
Germans. Neither the Finns, Ruma¬ 
nians, Italians nor Spaniards count, and 
he was quite sure that neither the 
Italians nor the Franco troops would 
ever appear on his front. He stated 
that he thought Hitler had even more 
contempt for them than he had. 

(Next Week: Pressure for War) 
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old. The story I’m writing is not so very 
good but It is true it is about my Great, 
Great Uncle and Grandpa. 

ROVING INDIANS 

My Grandpa and Uncle were out in a 
cabin in the woods living there when one 
of them went out and came back saying 
to get out of there some Indians had 
learned where there cabin was and were 
going to come and scalp them so they went 
out but I the Indians were coming so fast 
Grandpa and Uncle run oh! boy they seen 
that they seen them boy oh boy did my 
a hollow' log in they went the Indians hot 
on their trail but where had the white men 
gone Oh over there was a log they thought 
they would rest boy was they tired Well 
where have them devils gone said one They 
must have been spirits said the other we 
will never catch spirits boy My Uncle had 
to sneeze what could he do he held his nose 
or something but he finally got free of the 
sneeze finally ’th£ Indians left said they 
were going home (Never find Spirits) 

Laura L. Bentley, Olinda, Cal. 

THE MRS, WALKER. BRAT 

Sir: My request is small—your May 1st 
edition contained a story of The Walker 
Brat, by Ted Shane. Give that brat, Nancy 
Walker, my proposal of marriage, and 
wipe the smile off your face before you do. 

Cpl. Earl D. Radinzel, 
Lackland Air Base, San Antonio, Tex. 

ONE OUT! 

Editor Collier's: So You Want to Be 
President!, by Merriman Smith (Apr. 24th), 
tells of a waitress who obtained an invita¬ 
tion to the President’s reception, and was 
gently escorted to the door. 

Since when is a waitress not a citizen? 
Andy Jackson would probably have made 
her guest of honor. 

Paul H. Cochran, Meadville, Pa. 

FAT MAN BLUES 

Gentlemen: Mr. Russell Maloney’s article 
The Fat of the Land (Apr. 10th) was rather 
interesting, but too comprehensive. 

About ten years ago 1 was working for 
the gas company, swinging a pick and 
shoveling dirt while the thermometer hung 
between 90 and 100. I weighed around 190 
pounds. Because of my tendency toward 
obesity, I used to eat one sandwich and 
drink my coffee (one teaspoon sugar per 
cup) and watch a short, wiry chap devour 
three Dagwoods, a couple of bananas, a 
half a pie. Well, I got to know Lyle. He 
thought nothing of eating chops for break¬ 
fast, and, in addition, he drank a case of 
beer a week, yet always remained uni¬ 
formly skinny. 

1 don’t like to be a wet blanket, but 
there are millions of people who will be¬ 
come fat on a diet that would almost 
starve another person. 

R. L. Bode, Long Beach, Cal. 

YOUDONO IDAHO 

Gentlemen: Frank Gervasi’s Low Man 
on the Wallace Poll (May 8th) on Glen 
Taylor of Idaho was enlightening and re¬ 
freshingly fair. However, Gervasi doesn’t 
know Idaho, and he certainly doesn’t know 
horses. In Idaho to have been a sheep- 
herder is no disgrace. Sheep and cattle 
and potatoes keep the state going in spite 
of its politicians, and keep it going very 
nicely. 

When Gervasi puts Glen on a horse all 
in a row with “a couple of brothers and 
sisters behind him,” and sends him off to 
school that way, 1 stand amazed and spell¬ 
bound at the thought. I was once a teacher 
in an outlying Idaho district and got used 
to seeing two or three kids come riding in 
on one horse—but five! I don’t think that 
it can be done. 

Phyllis M. Sharp, Pocatello, Ida. 


PUT A HEAD ON IT! 

Deap Mr. Davenport: What’s \V j 
With Veterans’ Schools? (May 1st) s 
the author made ”a careful survey of 
from coast to coast,” and that ‘‘most 
tenders learn their gracious art by ex 
menting on their customers.” 

It is apparent that Mr. Maiscl n 
visited a school such as the Mary 
School of Mixology. The teaching 
consists of men who have had college 
cations. Sanitation is taught by a \ 


ticing physician and bacteriologist. L 
Regulations and Law Enforcement 
taught by a member of the Maryland 
of long standing. 

Other subjects are Merchandising, 
pensing, the study of Malt and Brc 
Beverages and Wine Study. 

Where else can a man with eight w< 
or 200 hours’ training go out and 
from $50 to $65 per week or better, t 
ing bar? If bartending isn’t a life 
profession, what is? 

J. L. Silver, Maryland Sc 
of Mixology, Baltimore, 


. . . Albert Q. Maisel is a clutterbrai 
flabbergasted nincompute, who wan 
around gathering the gripes and diss 
factions of the squacking element of, 
nation. J. Gabathuler, Davenpori 


i 


ft 
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4 
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... As long as Maisel insists on 
through my pockets and telling me ho 
spend my money. I demand the right t 
through his pockets and tell him ho 
spend his money. 

Dale C. Bell wood, Vet., U.S. N 
Redondo Beach 


ORREGOWON, 1 WANNA 
TO OREGON! 


GO B/ 


t 
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Dear Editor: I greatly enjoyed Jim /i i 
shall's Out Where the West Ends ( [ 
24th). As to odd names, the author 
lected Jump Off Joe, in Josephine Coi 
As a child it greatly intrigued me. 
legend says that some Joe was drivii 
school bus, an accident occurred, Joe r 
aged to get the children safely out, bu 
mained on his seat to quiet the horses, 
children yelled at him, repeatedly, “J 
off, Joe!” Henceforth the vicinity 
known as Jump Off Joe. 

Unsigned, Spokane, W 


Marshall regretfully also failed to met 
Boring , Cornucopia, Scappoose, Wot 
Zigzag, and what we consider the wo 
most perfect name for a town: S 
Home, Oregon . We are also thinkin 
naming a serial heroine after an Or < 
town and comity: Nyssa Malheur! \ 
a beautiful name! 


BLIMEY, BUB! 


< 


Gad Sir: Why no pads on the lion (i 
Iier’s Sporting Odds, Apr. 3d)? PL I 
sir, batsmen and wicket keepers only 
include the lion and make a -thorc 
mockery of our national game. 

May 1 say how much I enjoy the 
toons in your magazine? Please congi< 
late Foster Humfreville on his “Alfil 
Donald W. Seager, Manchester, EngH 


We’ve padded the bally old lion, old 
and we hope Englcmd is jolly well appe 
—thenk you! 



Writ 9 to Dipt. 30, Ocean City Mfg. Co., A A Somerset Sts., Phila . 34, for new Tackle Guide. It's free / 


If they all have whips? 
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THEY CUT DOWN HIE OLD PINE THEE 


BY JOHN KORD LAGEMAM 


Back in the brawling days of the timber boom, nobody in northern Michigan worried about 
shortages. But as soon as the grab bag was empty, sober planners went to work. Now this 
tourist wonderland of cool breezes and sparkling waters is gradually returning to nature 


I T DOES beat all, says Broncho 
Bill Breauceau of Alpena, what 
the clean, pollen-free, fresh air 
of north Michigan will do for your 
appetite. Last fall, Bill tells you, he 
came back from a day's hunt with a 
300-pound buck slung over his shoul¬ 
ders and a bear under each arm. It 
was suppertime when he got home, 
and when he smelled the pheasant his 
wife had roasted, he just dropped the 
bears on the floor and pitched in. 

He hadn’t any more than finished 
the first dozen birds and reached for 
another full platter when his wife 
really lit into him: “Bill, what kind of 
manners is that, anyways, settin’ down 
to table without takin’ off the deer?” 
Bill swears he was so hungry he hadn't 
even noticed it. 

For the region's bracing effect on 
man or beast, you don't have to take 
Broncho Bill’s word alone. A glance 
at the fish and game survey will tell 
you more about the place than tall 
tales or a ton of chamber of com¬ 
merce 1 literature. Last year 1,046,839 
hunters and 1,060,313 anglers bagged 
109,375 deer, 904,367 cock ring¬ 
necked pheasant, and more Macki¬ 
naw, brook and rainbow trout than 
all the ones which got away. 

Directly or indirectly, most of the 
people up here make their living in 
the tourist trade—a business asset sec¬ 
ond only to the state’s automobile in¬ 
dustry. 

Unlike California and Florida, no¬ 
body tries very hard to sell you on the 
country. Their quiet pride is pretty 
well reflected in the reaction of foot¬ 
ball fans this year when Michigan 
went to the Rose Bowl and beat 
Southern California 49-0. In the first 
Rose Bowl game in 1902, Michigan 
beat Stanford by exactly the same 
score—49-0. Back home the fans 
cracked: “We haven't improved a 
bit.” 

At first blush, you might get the 
impression this was raw, new terri¬ 
tory where things were just beginning 
to open up. You soon find out it’s 
very old country. The region’s his¬ 
tory goes back 314 years to the spring 
of 1634, when a young French ex¬ 
plorer named Jean Nicolet set out 
from Quebec in a birchbark canoe 
manned by six Huron braves, paddled 
through the Strait of Mackinac to 
the Wisconsin shore, where he was 
sure he'd find Peking, China—and 
had to apologize some months later 
in Quebec that all he’d discovered 
was another great lake. 

The history of most of what’s hap¬ 
pening here now begins with the dis¬ 
astrous “cut-over times,” no further 
back than that first Rose Bowl tourna¬ 
ment. Driving along the forest high¬ 
ways, it’s hard to realize that only 40 
years ago you’d have seen a waste¬ 


DESIGNS FOR TOURING—VIII 


land as completely gutted and burnt 
out as any country in Europe today. 

In the big industrial surge after the 
Civil War, we needed minerals to 
feed our new factories, and timber to 
build cities around them. Michigan 
had both in enormous quantities—on 
jhe Upper Peninsula, rich iron de¬ 
posits and mountains of pure copper; 
and covering half the state a virgin 
Stand of hardwood and white pine. 

It was “come and get it. there’s 
more where this came from.” With 
labor imported from Europe, enter¬ 
prising operators stripped the mines. 
Cut over the best of the forests, and 
left the rest to burn—at the rate of up 
to 2,000,000 acres a year. 

There was money in this madness: 
in lumber alone, three times the pay 
dirt of California’s gold mines. But it 
Wouldn’t last forever. 

At the turn of the century, the great 
Michigan grab bag was torn and al¬ 
most empty. Whole communities 
pulled up stakes and left to try for a 
living in the city slums- thbir forests 
had built. Those who stayed behind 
ripped out the charred stumps to make 
farms, and wasted a generation ’try¬ 
ing to make the land do something 
which most of it could not do—raise 


crops. 

But there was still life in the land, 
still hope in the people who stayed 
with it. For years writers like Harold 
Titus and James Oliver Curwood; 
businessmen and sportsmen like Wil¬ 
liam H. Loutit, P. S. Lovejoy and 
Harry Whitely had been hammering 
in the simple common sense of refor¬ 
estation. 


i 


Restoring the Forests 


The battle was won in 1926, when 
Fred W. Green became governor. A 
nonpartisan seven-man commission 
holding six-year terms on a staggered 
basis has been running the show ever 
since. The state and federal govern¬ 
ments joined forces to help the land 
do what it could do best, replant its 
hardwoods and pine, replenish its 
streams and lakes, and revive its wild 
life. Now America is gradually get¬ 
ting back one of her lost natural won¬ 
ders, the Great Michigan Forest. 

A lot of the punch and personality 
you’ll find here today comes from the 
boozing, brawling days of the timber 
boom. Nobody realized then that they 
were creating an American legend— 
least of all ex-lumberjack Bill Coon, 
who ran the first moving-picture show 
up in Saint Ignace. Bill used to sit 
on an open platform in back of the 
darkened room, cranking his carbon 
arc projector and explaining the plot 
as it unreeled. 

Since Bill always interpreted the 
movie in terms of local personalities, 


usually present in the audience, no¬ 
body paid much attention to the titles. 
If a couple of noisy jacks came in 
from the next-door saloon and inter¬ 
rupted his commentary, Bill climbed 
down, put them to sleep by knocking 
their heads together, then started up 
again where he’d left off. 

Drunk or sober, though/the jacks 
were men of chivalry, and when the 
movie villain started getting the up¬ 
per hand they were apt to uproot 
chairs and charge the screen. To save 
wear and tear on property and emo¬ 
tions, Bill used to reassure his cus¬ 
tomers in advance: “All right, boys, 
just hang on to your seats now and 
remember this here is just a picture 
show.” 

One evening as a thriller was ap¬ 
proaching its climax, Bill got word his 
help was needed down the street. “In¬ 
termission,” yelled Coon, and made 
for the State Street saloon, where a 
giant logger named Wild Bill Soucie 
had overturned the bar, kicked out the 
lights and started heaving bottles 
through the plate-glass window. Coon 
made a flying tackle for the trouble¬ 
maker, locked his neck in an elbow 
vise and dragged him out to Chet 
Wing’s taxi—which served as hearse, 
fire engine and Black Maria. 

On the way to the jail, Coon still 
held him by the neck, relaxing his grip 
whenever Soucie turned blue, tighten¬ 
ing it again when he started to swear. 
Almost sober by the time they reached 
the jail, Soucie made the sheriff a 
sporting proposition: Lock him up 
with Coon and let them fight it out 
fair and square with no holds barred. 

After a full half hour of slugging, 
biting, kicking and eye gouging, Coon 
left Soucie bleeding peacefully in the 
cell and returned to his waiting audi¬ 
ence. “All right, boys,” he said, start¬ 
ing up the picture where the hero 
starts slugging it out with the villain, 
“just remember this here is only a 
movin’ picture with no coincidence 
to real life.” 

You don’t have to be very old to 
remember Al, King of the Swedes. 
Chester Wing, for instance, is in his 
late fifties, designer of the U.S. Army 
and Navy’s air-propelled “aero 
sleigh,” which he originally designed 
to hunt prairie wolves on the frozen 
straits. The first time Chet saw “The 
King” was when the blond giant drove 
up to the Wing garage in an early- 
model open Reo, his shoulders tower¬ 
ing above the windshield. Al wanted 
to borrow a vise. “She vent to kick,” 
he said, holding out a crank that was 
twisted in knots, “. . . and I hold on.” 

The garage on State Street was lo¬ 
cated between two saloons, and Al 
used to drop in often after that. Flats 
were common in those days, but they 
didn’t bother Al. Once Wing discov- 


The Jack Wasn’t That Tough 


ered him kneeling down in the roadj 
the front axle resting on his left kneel 
while he changed the right front tire 
A gallant man, drunk or sober, aT 
insisted oil strict decorum and an>| 
male passer-by who failed to lift hL 
hat to a lady was lifted off the duck-j 
board sidewalk and tossed as far as a\ 
could throw' him into the mud of StaW 
Street. At the sight of The King, felJ 
low jacks removed their caps with a) 
jerk that often upset their balance. 


But in a fighting mood, a jack woul 
challenge anything that moved, in 
eluding an automobile. Wing remem¬ 
bers driving Al down State Stre 
when the way was blocked by a jacl 
who spread out his legs, stuck out hi: 
chest and defied them to pass. “Ru 
over him,” commanded the King o 
the Swedes. So Wing ran over th 
man “as lightly as possible,” runnin 
the front tire over his boots and hit 
ting his shins with the hubcaps. Whe 
Al got out at a near-by saloon, h 
looked back and saw the jack still i 
the middle of the street, waving hi 
fists and swearing. “You tink he stil 
mad?” asked Al. Wing thought mosl 
likely he was. So Al went back am 
beat him up for being mad because 
car had run over him. 

The size of most of the loggin 
towns was measured by the numbe 
of saloons and brothels, with the rati 
running about 2 to 1. Thus the So 
in the 1880s was a 50-saloon town 
Saint Ignace 38, Bay City 156, Sagi 
naw 182. Girls for the brothel 
flocked in from the great industria 
cities like Chicago, Detroit, Cleve 
land and Buffalo. A large majority 
got married, a few to become leading 
members of the communities. “The> 
made good citizens, too,” says A 
Weaver, grand old man of nortl 
Michigan journalism. “They wen 
lots more broad-minded than most.’ 

July 4th was the big holiday of th 
year and in Cheboygan, at least, th' 
girls w'ere always given the patriots 
privilege of financing the w'hole cele 
bration. With elaborate firework: 
this ran into money. “How much dc 
you need, boys?” the mayor w ? oul 
ask the program committee. Thi 
girls were then rounded up en massi 
and fined the required amount. “The} 
were good sports about it,” say! 
Weaver. “And, of course, they go 
most of it back.” 

Saioons and brothels operated or 
the principle that the customer wa 
never right. The sooner a jack passec 
out, the better he paid off when ht 
was carried out back to the “snak 
room” and rolled. 

Folklorist Richard M. Dorson, wh( 
(Continued on page 16) 
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TO DETROIT 17U MILES 


OUTES. U.S. Highway 31, along ea*iem shore of Lake 
lichigan; from Traverse City lo Mackinaw Cily, ebou! 110 
lies. U.S. Highway 23, along western shore of Lake Huron/ 
om Harrisville fo Mackinaw City, about 130 miles. U.S. 
ighway 2, from Seinl lgnece to Saull Seinl Marie, about 52 
iles. Ferry service across Sfraif of Meckinac and to Meck- 
itc Island/ no cars mey be opereted on the island. 


hotels in most towns end cities. The Grand Hotel on Meek- 
inec lslend provides rooms el $13 io $20 e day, American 
plen. Other hotels on the island and rooms in private homes 
start at $2.50 European. 

FOOD: Fresh vegetables, fruit and berries in season/ lake 
fish end game. Cooking end hospitelity lergely Midwestern. 


WHAT TO WEAR: Woolen sport jacket and slacks, heavy 
brogue shoes, lightweight hat. A poplin or leather jacket, 
wool shirt and fishing end hunting clothes should be included. 

WHAT TO DO: Excellent swimming, with miles of sendy 
beaches, elao meny inland lekes. All outdoor sports includ¬ 
ing golf end hunting. Sight-seeing throughout the region. 


i 




CCOMMODATIONS: Tourist cebins and motels are plenfi- 
1 on main routes. State parks have excellent camping and 
ailer facilities, also Wilderness Areas for roughing it. Good 


CLIMATE: Northern Michigen hes yeer-round etlractions, 
but if is el its best in the summer months. Weather is com¬ 
fortably cool: mean July temperelure ebout 65 degrees. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION: Write to the Information 
Office, Michigan Tourist Council, Stete Capitol Building, 
Lensing 1, Michigan. 
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ON THIS THEY ALL AGREE 


MAKE IT WITH 


Add more enjoyment to your summer drinks. Start 
them off right .. .with one of these famed bottles that 
has Hiram Walker s on the label. 


for fine gilt drinks. . . it's made with Imported RotaniA 

Walker’s Del .iixe is Hiram Walker's straight bourbon w 
key, elegant in taste, uncommonly good. 

Hiram Walker's Dry IHartini is a ready-to-serve, unhcali 
Dry Martini. Also try Hiram Walker's bottled Manliat- 
66 proof. 

II iram Walker's Creme de iMenthc. A favorite in Hi 
Walker’s complete line of cordials, the famous “Rainl 
of Flavors.” 60 proof. 


Imperial. “9 out of 10 buy Imperial again!” Yes, it’s good 
to know Imperial is made by Hiram Walker. 

Canadian Club. Renowned in 87 lands. Light as scotch, rich 
as rye, satisfying as bourbon. 

Iliram Walker’s Distilled London Dry Gin. First thought 


• CANADIAN CLUB —Imparted from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sans Inc., Pearia, III. Blended Canadian Whisky. 6 years 
90.4 praaf. • IMPERIAL — Blended whiskey. 86 praaf. 70% grain neutral spirits. • WALKER'S DeLUXE— Straight baurban whiskey. 6 years 
86 praaf. • HIRAM WALKER'S GIN — Distilled London Dry Gin. 90 praaf. Distilled fiam 100% American grain. Hiram Walker & Sans lnc. # PearP 
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am not keeping company,” she said. Tim grinned. 


“It’ll be easier to keep your mind on your work” 



BY GEORGE S. 
BROOKS 


Woman’s work is never done— 
especially when she goes away 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN VICKERY 


T HE village carpenter came down the ladder 
with a pail of roof cement and a putty knife 
in one hand and a smear of asphalt on his chin. 
“I found your leak, I hope, I hope.” 

“Is it fixed?” 

“Well, I did you a Hannigan.” 

The expression was not new. The boy at the gas 
station had put a Hannigan patch on our spare tire. 
The plumber described his furnace repairs by the same 
term. The town board, someone said, had voted to 
build a Hannigan bridge across Stony Creek. And 
while the workmanship was all right, it was nothing 
special. Some of it had been slipshod. And it was irri¬ 
tating to hear how proudly the villagers said they had 
done a Hannigan. 

“Just what is a Hannigan?” 

“I keep forgetting you’re new here.” 

There'was no point in resenting the carpenter's re¬ 
mark. After only seventeen years in Pine Plains, we 
are reconciled to our status as aliens. 

“Tim Hannigan was a fellow who could do any¬ 
thing and do it better than the next man.” . . . 


The carpenter’s grandfather had seen Hannigan’s 
arrival in the village. 

It was a bitter-cold, late-November day. The val¬ 
ley road was hub-deep in freezing mud that clung to 
the spokes until it seemed as if all vehicles had solid 
wheels. When the stage from Wellsport creaked to a 
halt in front of the tavern, all four horses were steam¬ 
ing from their pull across the flats. 

The stage itself was a light, three-seated lumber 
wagon fitted up with a tarred canvas top, side curtains 
and a projecting boot behind, where freight was car¬ 
ried. 

The sole passenger swung off and, after a glance 
around, walked into the tavern office which was also 
the bar. 

This stranger was a tall, broad-shouldered man in 
his late twenties, with straight black hair and heavy 
eyebrows above black eyes. He was wearing a well- 
preserved blue Army overcoat which was unbuttoned, 
as if he were contemptuous of the raw wind. He wore 
no mittens on his strong, callused hands. 

He was not, the carpenter’s grandfather decided, 
the type of man one would wake up to ask the time 
of day. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, in a firmly courteous voice, 
“is the proprietor here?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Tobias Drake. ‘Tm him.” 

“I’m looking for room and board.” 

“I kin accommodate you.” 

“Good.” He glanced around the room. “Would a 
couple of you gentlemen be kind enough to give me 
a hand with my chest?” 

T HREE nodded and followed him out to the stage. 

They were Hiram Staats, Alonzo Tyler and Phineas 
Mead. They were veterans themselves and volunteered 
because of the Army overcoat he wore. He led them to 
a huge pine chest which was roped on the stage boot. 
“You,” he said, “take that end and I’ll handle this.” 

“No! No!” Staats spoke up quickly. He fancied 
himself as a willing lifter. 

“Do as I tell you,” said the stranger. “Now.” 

The first time they lifted, the three men on the near 
end of the chest did not budge it, while the man in the 
blue greatcoat lifted his end free. They took hold 
again. This time they managed to clear the wagon and 
staggered to the tavern porch. The owner of the chest 
had no apparent difficulty. 

“What’s in there?” Staats wheezed. “Anvils?” 
“Yeah. A couple of anvils and my hammers.” 
“You must be the new blacksmith.” 

“I expect I be. My name’s Hannigan. Tim Hanni¬ 
gan. Let’s step inside and have something.” 

Mead, Tyler and Staats sw r ore that there wasn’t 
another man in the state who could have carried one 
end of that tool chest without help. Hannigan hadn't 
been in the village for five minutes before his repu¬ 
tation was made. 

He bought the corner shop from Dave Hughett’s 
widow for four hundred dollars, cash down, and, in¬ 
side of a month, he had more work than he could do. 

His forge became a sort of clinic where horsemen 
brought their problem cases. He cold-fitted shoes to 
wild-eyed kicking mares, that, in the tactful phrase 
of horse dealers, were “a trifle light behind.” He shod 
driving horses that interfered, designing shoes to cor¬ 
rect their faults. 

All the stallions in the district were his regular cus¬ 
tomers, since he feared nothing that walked on four 
legs. Tim had no trouble with the ugly beasts. He 
talked them into docile behavior. 

It was more, fun than a circus to hear Tim Han¬ 
nigan gossip with Arch Logan's White Dan, a man¬ 
killing stallion with a reputation so evil that he was 
accepted in no other blacksmith shop. 

Tim would begin by standing at the animal’s head 
and offering a carrot or an apple or some other deli¬ 
cacy. Then, the carpenter's grandfather explained, 
he would begin his talk, for all the world like a barber 
flattering a rural Don Juan. “I hear you're doing all 
right for yourself. The talk gets around, you know.” 
His hand would slide gently down the stallion's near 
foreleg. “Lift up. Yes, sir. Lift up, if you please. I 
hear you’ve been cutting up with Bill Kemp's Susie 
mare. Hold it. Just like that. And I don’t blame you 
a bit. No, sir. Susie's neater than a Quaker bonnet. 
Yes, sir, she certainly is. A pretty mane. There’s a nice 
curl to it. A natural wave. You can pick them, sir. 
You certainly can.” 

There must have been a magical formula to his 
talk, for he and the vicious stallion always parted 
friends. White Dan would look back and whinny to 
the blacksmith as he was led away. 

For more than forty years, (Continued on page 83J 
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HOME TONIGHT 


LOVE= MARY 


c iQ)hen there’s work to he done... ZMickel is 

“A Friend in Deed” 




Father, it seems, is a little bit behind in his homework. 

But the situation is well in hand. That's because father 
has a real friend working for him...always bright and 
ready to lend a hand. 

It's your friend Nickel...the metal that's such a faith¬ 
ful servant in your modern kitchen. 

When it comes time to tidy up, you'll find Nickel in the 
automatic dishwasher that whirls and sprays your troubles 
away. And in the Stainless Steel pans and silvery sink 
that shine up like new. Yes, even in the rustproof Monel 
water heater tank that sends you clean hot water. 

And when you put your next meal on your electric 
range, Nickel-chromium heating units sheathed with 
Inconel, cook it with quick, clean heat...while Nickel 
alloys in the thermostat and timing device make sure it's 
done to a turn. And “Your Unseen Friend” Nickel in the 
electric coffee maker and toaster helps complete the meal. 

Why do these modern miracles serve you so long and 
well? Because Nickel alloys, like Monel and Stainless 


Steel, fight wear...laugh at hard knocks...don't chip 
or rust. 

In many places around your home INCO Nickel serves 
you Unseen, because it's combined with other metals. 
That's why Nickel is called “Your Unseen Friend ." 

Learn many ways Nickel products can help you . Write for 
your free copy of the interesting booklet , “Metal Head¬ 
aches Vll Never Have Again” Address Dept . 65X . 

* * * 

THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 

New York S, N. Y. 


EMBLEM ~0F SERVICE 


INCO 


TRADE MARK 


Nickel 




ina. T.I.N. CO. 


...Your Unseen Friend 
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Yes indeed, la Province de Quebec wel¬ 
comes you to the scenic playground of 
North America. Explore the picturesque 
charm of its old-world towns and villages, 
linked by thousands of miles of splendid 
highways. You will be welcomed with 
truly French-Canadian hospitality in com¬ 
fortable modern inns and hotels. 



For help planning your vacation, or for infor¬ 
mation covering the unsurpassed industrial 
opportunities in our province, write the Pro¬ 
vincial Publicity Bureau, Parliament Buildings, 
Quebec City, Canada. 
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OUTWEARS LEATHER-WATERPROOF-SLIP-PROOF 



Replaceable filter in this 
handsome cigarette holder 
cuts down nicotine and 
harmful, irritating tars. 


MEDICO 

FILTERED 

SMOKING 


2 Special stylet for men and women. 
Zephyr-weight aluminum and pastel 
colors. Ejects the stub I With box of ten 
filters in attractive gift package. 
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THEY CUT DOWN THE OLD PINE TREE 

Continued from page 70 


teaches history at Michigan State Col¬ 
lege, recently spent 6 months collecting 
firsthand material for a forthcoming— 
and very forthright—book on the folk¬ 
ways of the Upper Peninsula. One of the 
old jacks he met boasted he’d learned to 
keep his fist tightly locked around his 
roll, even when carried out stiff. Then 
he showed Dorson his right hand with 
the index finger missing. “They had to 
cut it off with a pocketknifc to get at the 
roll, 11 he explained proudly. “And I 
didn’t miss either one of ’em till next 
morning.” 

For all his amazing stamina, the lum¬ 
berjack is supposed to have drunk no 
milk, eaten no butter, eggs or green vege¬ 
tables, swallowed no vitamin pills. There 
wasn’t much variety in his beef, potato, 
bean and bread diet, but he made up for 
it by “eating big,” a habit that stayed with 
most jacks the rest of their lives. Just a 
few years ago, an ex-jack named Rupe 
Eastman departed this life at eighty-three 
after consuming three pounds of salted 
peanuts and a quart of whisky while 
waiting for a snowbound bus near Gulli¬ 
ver on the Upper Peninsula. 

Unlike New England and the South, 
you won’t find a distinct regional speech, 
though it’s probably developing in the 
interchange of expressions among the 
various ethnic groups. As Chandelle 
Paquin of Saint Ignace puts it, this is one 
of those things that “always happen 
when you lease suspec’ the mos\” The 
French Canadians are responsible for 
the interrogative “eh” at the end of a 
sentence: “Let’s do that, eh?” Pronouns 
are often used in the same way: “Who’s 
he going to vote for, him?” Entering 
Sault Saint Marie, you’ll see a big sign 
put up by the chamber of commerce, 
reading: “Welcome, You!” Along the 
streets you may still hear an occasional 
“Bo-jou” for “Bon jour,” 

Words from Many Sources 

Poles, Finns, Lithuanians, Welsh, 
Dutch and Swedes still preserve the fla¬ 
vor of their mother tongues; and as for 
the Irish, you can still hear Gaelic spoken 
familiarly on Beaver Island. On the Up¬ 
per Peninsula the Cornish miners, known 
locally as Cousin Jacks and Cousin Jen¬ 
nies, introduced such familiar American¬ 
isms as “leery,” which originally meant 
“empty,” “scram” to designate the re¬ 
working of an old mine, and “lode” for 
a rich vein of ore. They also contributed 
the pasty (pronounced pass-tee), a spicy 
meat and vegetable pie that is taking the 
place of hot dogs on the roadside stands. 

When somebody says, “I’m all dreened 
out,” he means he’s exhausted. The chop- 
pin’s refers to cut-over timberland. Coy¬ 
otes is always pronounced cai-yute. 

The accent is Middle West. But the 
outlook is increasingly north woods. 
Up on Drummond Island, old-timer 
Warren Bailey put it this way. After 
suffering a stroke which paralyzed his 
right hand, he told a friend who came to 
cheer him up: “What’s the use of living 
when you can’t hold a rod, a gun or a 
glass?” 

Even in the towns, residents can walk 
out after supper on a summer night and 
cast for brown trout on drake and May 
fly hatches. In the fall they like to run 
their setters on alder swales and poplar 
thickets; come deer season they’ve long 
since picked the 10-point buck they're 
gunning for. In most of their garages 
there's a canoe racked up on the wall, 
and their houses are littered with guns, 
decoys, tackle and flies they prefer to tie 
themselves. 

Ernest Hemingway wrote some of the 
best accounts of north Michigan hunting 
and fishing in his early short stories. Over 
around Boyne City and Horton Bay they 


remember him not as a famous literary 
figure but as a boy in hardpan shoes and 
Bear brand stockings who used to spend 
the summer months with his family at 
Wesley Dilworth’s Hotel on the lake. “I 
knew that boy had talent, though,” says 
Volley Fox of Boyne City, “from the day 
I watched him land a seven-pound brook 
trout from a one-man canoe.” 

North Michigan children sometimes 
have unusual pets. Over in Oscoda on 
the Lake Huron shore, James MacGilli- 
vray, the naturalist and founder of the 
Michigan Forest Scouts, once took his 
children, James, five, Jean, six, and Mar¬ 
garet, seven, on a hike through the woods 
and brought back two bald eaglets which 
they named Molly and Pete. 

Red Ribbons for Pet Eagles 

The eaglets grew* up in the MacGilli- 
vray home to huge black birds w'ith six- 
foot wingspreads and had the run of the 
whole town. To make them safe from 
hunters, the children tied bright red rib¬ 
bons around their necks. Molly never 
liked her finery and always managed to 
untie the knot or bite it off. But Pete was 
proud of his and acquired a great fond¬ 
ness for any brightly colored fabric. In 
the wintertime he used to pluck red flan¬ 
nels off family clotheslines. In warm 
weather he cruised over the dunes and 
regularly brought home one-piece bath¬ 
ing suits. 

Pete was finally shot by a hunter, and 
hundreds of the townfolk attended his 
burial on the dunes. Molly, disconsolate, 
stayed away for weeks at a time, finally 
reappeared for the last time in the Mac- 
Gillivray back yard with a handsome 
young male eagle. But every Fourth of 
July for years afterward, they'll tell you 
in Oscoda, Molly came back to soar 
around the American flag above the 
school. 

Last winter when the S.S. William C. 
Warren, carrying 88,000 bushels of 
wheat, foundered in the shallows off 
Presque Isle, it was front-page news 
everywhere. But Pat and Emmett Rich¬ 
ards, young veterans who run the Al¬ 
pena News, turned up with a startling 
sequel: “The wreck,” in Pat Richards’ 
sprightly prose, “touched off a mass 
binge among the hitherto sober duck 
population.” Thousands of black duck 
and mallard, feasting on the mounds 
of fermented wheat, beat their wings in 
a vain attempt to fly, wobbled unsteadily 
on the beach, and in some cases flopped 
down on the sands to sleep it off. 

One amateur naturalist who hurried 
to the scene decided the ducks had 
merely overeaten. Over a bottle brought 
along to mitigate the effects of the cold 
lake wind, he argued the point at length 
with * several members of the salvage 
crew' who stuck to the binge theory. “I’d 
just about brought ’em around,” he re¬ 
ported later, “when damned if those 
ducks didn't start in on Sweet Adeline.” 

Most of the bragging you’ll hear about 
hunting and fishing in this region takes 
the form of the tall story, brought to per¬ 
fection by such masters as Broncho Bill 
Breauceau of Alpena. 

Consider Alice, the bird dog Bill 
trained for a wealthy Chicago sportsman. 
The first time Bill tried her out on a real 
hunt, Alice froze to a point in a thicket 
a few yards ahead, and Bill shot the lone 
bird that flew up. But Alice kept right 
on pointing and sure enough the k birds 
kept right on popping up one at a time 
with space enough in between for Bill 
to reload his double-barrel shotgun. 

Curiosity finally got the better of him, 
and with the birds still coming up at 
regular intervals he moved up to Alice to 
find out what was going on. “Well, you 
know,” says Bill, “I found that dog hold- 
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l»;her paw over an old rabbit hole where 
5 birds had gone to hide, and she was 
tin’ ’em out one at a time.” 

K n this country all roads lead to the 
es and streams. The Ojibway Indians 
d a word for it: Michigan, meaning 
1 1 water. The shores of four of the 
e Great Lakes—all except Ontario— 
mprise three fourths of the state’s 
undary, and if you count some 880 
►and shore lines it adds up to 3,121 miles 
dune, beach and rocky bluff. In addi- 
•n there are 11,037 inland lakes cover- 
l 728,322 acres and 36,550 miles of 
earns and rivers. 

On the Upper Peninsula two main 
ghways—2 and 28—carry you through 
z densely wooded Hiawatha country 
tween Lake Superior and Lake Michi- 
n. The highways which crisscross the 
wer Peninsula all feed into the scenic 
ore road which keeps you within snap- 
ooting distance of Lake Michigan and 
rike Huron along most of the loop. 
Up the whole length of the Lake Mich- 
<n shore, you’re in the fruit belt which 
oduces more cherries than any other 
gion in the country. Along the way 
>u’U pass a long succession of inland 
kes and harbors around which the 
fsort colonies cluster. 


STATE OF THE REUNION 

Most old grads, be it noted, 

Have hairlines which, indeed, 
We once might well have voted 
Most Likely to Recede. 

—Richard Armour 


Out on the little resort colony of 
saver Island you’ll hear the story of 
e rise and fall of James Jesse Strang, 
e red-bearded little lawyer from west- 
,n New York, who proclaimed himself 
ing of All the Earth, and ruled for six 
fars as absolute monarch over the is- 
nd. At St. James, the capital he named 
>r himself, the Mormon usurper donned 
red robe borrowed from a retired 
Ifiakespearean actor, and pledged his 
inverts, who flocked in by the hundreds 
om the mainland, to obey his every 
ord.as divinely revealed law. 

I As a disciple of Joseph Smith back in 
auvoo, Illinois, Strang, stanch husband 
Ad father, had opposed polygamy. But 
king can change his mind. Cautious 
t first, he persuaded a pretty eighteen- 
£ar-old schoolteacher, Elvira Field, to 
-it her hair, dress as a boy and live with 
im as his nephew, Charles J. Douglass. 
As his secretary, Charlie accompanied 
le King everywhere, even to Washing- 
in, where Strang tried unsuccessfully to 
dk Congress into giving him sovereignty 
ver all of Lake Michigan’s islands. But 
>s secretary’s anatomical peculiarities 
caped no one, and the King soon pro- 
^aimed plural marriage for all, setting 
‘e example by taking four mor^ wives. 
>t the same time he banned long skirts 
Jr all women and commanded them to 
ear knee-length knickers. 

The more Strang’s colony grew and 
Prospered, the more bitterly it was 
rented on the mainland and the sur- 
lunding islands. Naval warfare, car¬ 
ed out in rowboats and fishing smacks, 
roke out between the Strangites and the 
'entile (non-Mormon) fishermen. The 
■ke sailors charged the Saints with 
oarding and pillaging lake steamers 
fhich used the island as a refueling sta- 
on. Arrested and carried to Detroit 
n the federal gunboat Michigan, Strang 

I ot only acquitted himself and 12 fol- 
)wers of piracy charges, but returned 
3 gain control of county politics, move 
ne courthouse from the mainland to St. 
ames, and get himself elected as a state 
epresentative—the only absolute mon- 
rch who ever served in a state legisla¬ 
te. 
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Strang’s fatal weakness turned out to 
be his power. Revolting against his iron 
rule, a handful of his followers arranged 
secretly for the return of the Michigan, 
shot their King in the back as he stepped 
on the pier to answer the captain’s sum¬ 
mons. 

The actual assassins got a hero’s wel¬ 
come aboard the gunboat and were set 
free on Mackinac Island. King Strang 
was removed, mortally wounded, to Wis¬ 
consin; but before he died a few weeks 
later, armed mobs from the mainland 
burned his home and his tabernacle, de¬ 
stroyed the library and printing press, 
and pillaged the town. The 2,600 men, 
women and children King Strang left be¬ 
hind were stripped of all possessions, 
loaded into a lake steamer and dumped 
homeless and penniless in Chicago and 
Milwaukee. 

Today, St. James is a quiet little resort 
village which you can reach by car ferry 
from Charlevoix. Like all Michigan is¬ 
lands, Beaver is still pretty much a law 
unto itself—a fact which strikes tourists 
when they see license plates dating back 
as far as 1^29 on local cars. 

Oldest and mellowest of the resort 
spots is tiny Mackinac Island in the mid¬ 
dle of the straits. In colonial days, pos¬ 
session of the straits meant control of 
half the continent, and Mackinac was the 
pivot of three empires—the French, the 
British and.the private empire of John 
Jacob Astor, who made one of the first 
great American fortunes in furs. When 
Astor moved out a hundred years ago, 
wealthy Southerners turned it into a fash¬ 
ionable resort; and after the Civil War, 
Chicago millionaires took over. 

Today, out-of-state tourists are sur¬ 
prised to discover that 95 per cent of the 
island is a state park and that the pri¬ 
vately owned 5 per cent is democratic, 
with a small and a capital D. A hand¬ 
ful of Republican votes were cast here 
during the election last fall, but accord¬ 
ing to the year-rounders this was only a 
gesture of courtesy toward Republican 
Governor Kim Sigler, who occupies the 
summer mansion on the island. 

Horse-Drawn Tours of Mackinac 

No automobiles are permitted to sully 
the breeze that blows across the straits. 
The only exceptions are the ambulance, 
the fire engine and the DDT truck. The 
island’s 50 horse-drawn hacks are driven 
mostly by college boys who are encour¬ 
aged to use their imagination on sight¬ 
seeing tours of the island. 

The Association for Ex-Mackinac 
Carriage Drivers, formed last winter in 
Detroit, includes a surprising number of 
politicians, the best-known of whom is 
Mayor James Curley of Boston. 

Since there is nothing in the state con¬ 
stitution to ban cars altogether, motor 
traffic is legally permitted on Tin Pot 
Alley and three blocks of Market Street. 
When M-G-M used the island as loca¬ 
tion for the picture This Time for Keeps, 
with Esther Williams and Jimmy Du¬ 
rante, the technical staff took it for 
granted nobody would question their use 
of trucks to haul heavy equipment. They 
were wrong. Publicity or no publicity, the 
island stuck to its guns. The trucks were 
permitted only on condition they be 
drawn by horses, and that’s how the 
equipment was carried. 

As a tourist in north Michigan, you 
won’t hear much talk of “old Middle 
Western hospitality.” But you’ll get the 
genuine article, which consists in the 
main of getting what you pay for. 

“If you like it up here now,” they tell 
you, “wait till your grandchildren see it 
a hundred years from now.” Not so 
long ago, in the words of the barroom 
ballad, “they cut down the old pine tree’’ 
—and very nearly made a coffin of pine 
for half the state. Since then they’ve 
learned to count progress in tree rings, 
and time is all on their side. 

The End 
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HOMEMADE BOOM IN DIXIE 


Continued from page 21 


them barbecue and sour-mash whisky 
and talked about developing their re¬ 
gion. 

The scheme started out as an adver¬ 
tising promotion, but under the prod¬ 
ding of visiting newspapermen and 
some college presidents, it soon snow¬ 
balled into an ambitious blueprint in¬ 
volving the creation of a permanent 
regional council, or compact, in which 
educators, and health and agricultural 
experts would participate. The utility 
men set up a staff. Under a full-time 
administrator it will provide a sort of 
high command to co-ordinate the job 
of hoisting a whole region by its boot¬ 
straps. 

A few brief years ago this hoisting job 
would have required some hefty strain¬ 
ing to overcome the millstone of tradi¬ 
tion and the feet-dragging by political 
Neanderthalers. Today, Mississippi and 
Arkansas are already well on their way. 

Consider the Mississippi legislature. 
Sixty-five per cent of its members are 
new faces. Twenty-four House members 
are under thirty; another twenty-one are 
under forty. Recently adjourned here’s 
what the legislature did: 

Boosted common school funds 33 per 
cent. 

Voted S5,000,000 to match local and 
federal funds for new hospitals. 

Voted to build a $300,000 Negro junior 
college, the first publicly supported one 
in the state. 

Voted $500,000 for scholarships to 
finance white and Negro medical stu¬ 
dents in outstate schools. (Mississippi 
has no medical school.) 

Boosted state salaries to attract offi¬ 
cials of higher quality. 

The new blood in the legislative halls 
is matched in other posts of influence. 


Inevitably, labor organization is cate llP 
c ud with Mississippi and Arkaru ^ 


ing up with Mississippi and Arkans 
and contributing to deepest Dixie’s N 
Look. 

In Mississippi the C.I.O. is led by Ro 
ert Starnes, a soft-spoken Mississip 
native whose father served in the legis 
ture. Starnes’ greatest coup and openi 
wedge was his victory in a woodworki 
plant at Laurel. There, white comm* 
laborers earned 60 cents an hour; N 
groes, doing the same work, 58 cen 


I 


Equal Pay for All Workers 


\<i 


On organizing the plant Starnes W( 
a 13-cent hike for the white unioni* 
and 15 cents for the Negro workers 
equalizing the wage at 73 cents. T1 
has since been boosted to 93 cents. T 
day every plant but one in Laurel is c 
ganized. 

The question of Negro segregation 
unions is a vexing one. The C.I.O. tak 
colored workers. Negro and white m 
attend the same union meetings, but a 
seated separately. The C.I.O. has lc 
many an important employee electi< 
because white workers, particularly in t 
textile mills, feared colored forem 
would be put over them. But its mei 
bership keeps rising, and at last cou 
the C.I.O. boasted 15,000 members c 
of a potential 80,000 in Mississippi. T 
A.F. of L. and the Railroad Broth( 
hoods have about 25,000 members t 
tween them. In Arkansas, the C.I.O. h 
recruited 20,000 members out of a p 
tential 80,000. 

And so from without, but even me 
from within, forces are at work to he 
the 47th and the 48th states catch up 
the rest of the country. 

The End 
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BLIND-SWIMMING SUE 


Continued from page 6 


intercollegiate rodeo at Arizona (winner: 
Texas A&M). The fall hurt like the kick 
of a Brahman bull, because the Colo¬ 
rado Aggies, champs in 1946 and ’47, 
were anticipating a third and retiring leg 
on the college cup. 

Rodeo is a club activity on many 
Western campuses, but it will be a varsity 
sport before long. Thirty universities 
from Kansas to California support 
teams, including Wyoming, New Mexico 
Aggies, California Polytechnic, Kansas 
State and Brigham Young. When a 
crowd of 5,200 watched the Colorado 
Aggies’ rodeo last month, there was some 
talk of awarding varsity letters to under¬ 
graduate cowpunchers. Such belated con¬ 
sideration probably would not impress 
two Arizona riders who earned their U’s 
the hard way: A bucking horse booted 
them in the back of their chaps, scoring 
simultaneously with left and right shoes. 
The incident inspired a reader of the col¬ 
lege paper to contribute the couplet: 

We brand ’em 
In tandem 

Poet Lariat 

\ ONE-SPORT SCHOOL 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in 
Troy, New York, is the nation's oldest 
engineering school. Athletes who can op¬ 
erate slide rules and pay full tuition rates 
may apply for admission. Only once— 
when Navy shipped in a carload of war¬ 
time basketball players—has Rensselaer 
enjoyed an undefeated sports season. 

But all that was before Ned Harkness, a 
twenty-four-year-old Royal Air Force 
bombardier, came down from Canada in 
1945 and turned the athletic program up¬ 


side down. Handball players couldn’t \ 
near the courts last winter. The footb 
coach had to call off spring training f 
the same reason: Everybody was playi 
lacrosse for Harkness. 

The RPI varsity Harkness started as 
club has won 30 of 35 matches against t 
nation’s top college teams. Harkm 
doesn’t play himself (he was a Canadi 
pro before the war), but his coaching h 
made All-Americans out of kids wl 
never saw a lacrosse stick prior to me 
ing Ned. Best example is Damon Jc 
dan, leading intercollegiate scorer for t 
last two seasons. 

Jordan learned stick handling by f< 
lowing Harkness’ mimeographed instru 
tions: Stand at the end of the handb\ 
court and throw the ball real hard at G; 
fast at the backboard and then run fc 
ward and catch it on your stick. 

Enthusiastic students and Troy towr 
people raised $20,000 to send “T 
Hark’s” team to London for pre-Olyr 
pic matches against Cambridge ai 
Oxford. (Lacrosse is not on the Olymp 
program.) Knowing Harkness, the pla 
ers are looking forward to no vacatio 
Ned demands perfection, particulai 
from star players. Once when he berat 
Jordan for slowness,* Damon proteste 
“But, Coach, I made that opening gc 
in the first 12 seconds.” 

Unimpressed, Harkness barked at hii 
“What kept you so long?” 


* 






y Nobody seems to be interested in be 
tering the record which Andrew Cut! 
established at the Louisville Expositi* 
in 1878. Andrew chinned himself 5 
times with his little finger. 

The End 
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THE TWO MR. VANDENBERGS 


Continued from page 15 
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presumably flashed them under the noses 
of Premier Stalin et at. When Secretary 
of State Byrnes returned from the first 
Paris Peace Council, he gave most of the 
credit for America's strong position to 
The New Vandenberg. At the end of 
the San Francisco Conference, Senator 
Tom Connally declared that Vandenberg 
was one of the key factors in its success. 

John Wurz, editor of the Grand Rap¬ 
ids (Michigan) Herald, remembers when 
Vandenberg used to wear a cutaway 
coat, striped pants, a wing collar and a 
black string tie in Grand Rapids. He en¬ 
joyed delivering orations and was in¬ 
clined to use grandiloquent words. 

The New Vandenberg of today is a 
man of impressive dignity. Today he 
wears conservative suits and unobtrusive 
bow ties. The polysyllabic words have 
all but disappeared from his vocabulary. 
The brief speeches he makes to the Sen¬ 
ate have the effect of a surgeon’s knife. 
During the Senate discussions on the Eu¬ 
ropean Recovery Plan, for instance, 
Senator Joseph H. Ball and a.small group 
of “revisionists” threw a monkey wrench 
into the works by coming up with an 
amendment to create a new vetoless or¬ 
ganization to replace the United Na¬ 
tions. Vandenberg squelched this revolt 
with a few well-chosen words—mostly 
of one or two syllables. 

The same thing happened during the 
long-drawn-out fight against the con¬ 
firmation of David Lilienthal to be 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission. Until Vandenberg got up to 
speak on April 3, 1947, Lilienthal seemed 
to be a dead duck. Then, in thirty min¬ 
utes, Vandenberg changed the minds of 
six senators. 


Biography in Ringing Phrases 


Perhaps the most graphic illustration 
of the difference between The Old Van¬ 
denberg and The New Vandenberg is a 
book which he wrote in 1921 entitled 
Alexander Hamilton, the Greatest 
American. In this book, he declaimed, 
“I nominate (for the Greatest Ameri¬ 
can) the Master Builder of indissoluble 
union, the Founder of American Public 
Credit, the Architect of Policies and In¬ 
stitutions, the inspired Oracle of sound 
American Purpose and Necessity, the In¬ 
trepid Soldier, the Great Economist, the 
Most Brilliant Author, the most Fasci¬ 
nating Orator and the Most Formidable 
Legal Luminary of his time.” 

Today, The-New Vandenberg puts it 
differently. “The Greatest American,” 
he said quietly when he received the Col¬ 
lier’s award for distinguished Congres¬ 
sional service in 1946, “is a type, not a 
person. He is the American who fears 
God, pays his taxes, takes part in public 
affairs, cares for his family, and dies de¬ 
cent.” 

It is a matter of great conjecture in 
Washington as to what caused this major 
change in Vandenberg—an evolution 
which certainly is more fundamental 
than a man just switching over from iso¬ 
lationism to internationalism. The most 
widely accepted theory is that for the first 
part of his life he was a man with power¬ 
ful ambition, a man whose friends be¬ 
lieved he might become President of the 
United States. Vandenberg sometimes 
seemed to act the way he believed Presi¬ 
dential aspirants are supposed to act. 

Then, according to some observers, 
Vandenberg realized, toward the end of 
1944, that since he had missed out on 
the Presidential nomination in three elec¬ 
tions, the chance probably would never 
come again. He made specific prepara¬ 
tions to retire from the Senate in 1946. 

In the meantime, he began examin¬ 
ing his old concepts in the light of a man 


tions. The Vandenberg thinking chang 4 


om 


A 

When he made his historic foreij > 



policy speech on January 10, 1945, 
knew he was throwing away the suppi^ ^ 
of Colonel Robert McCormick and p pfj! 
haps thousands of Chicago Tribi ^ 
readers who had been the backbone ^ J 
his isolationist strength. 

The curious thing is that the Vand ^ 0[ll e 
berg who honestly doesn’t want the Pn 1 
dency probably is closer to it today tlWf. 
the Vandenberg \vho was put forw;| 
as an active candidate for the nomi 
tion. In 1946, the year he wanted to re* 
from the Senate, he didn’t even caU^ng 0 
paign—and he won in an unprecedenj . 
landslide in which he carried every Mu ^ 
igan county. Today more and more U0®? 1 
perts are leaning to the view that | 
Republican convention will beco! H« WTOt 
deadlocked, and that Vandenberg (o-«of tha 
his protests) will then be drafted and \| lF 1151 
stampede the convention. W ur 

If Vandenberg’s career reaches d |ack,he 
O. Henry climax, it will be in keep| W Beh 
with the rest of his life. He was born i| fc-boro 
neat, white, frame house in Grand R t a ended 
ids, Michigan, on March 22, 1884, ibemir 
offspring of a Dutch harness mai frier Va 
named Aaron Vandenberg and a Dauf sM beca 
ter of the American Revolution nan rof west 
Alpha Hendrick Vandenberg. It all oi 

Until he was nine, young Art! »poke 
played happily about the legs of a wti i Henr 
wooden horse in front of his fathe :ng and 
shop on Market Avenue. Then came * ^denbei 
panic of 1893, and the horse and 1 psalwa 
shop were gone. A short time later, 
bankrupt father was gone, too. The eli 
Vandenberg died, cursing the Democr 
for his ruination. 

After what Arthur went through 
the next ten years, it is small wonder 
he has done a bit of Democrat-curs: 
himself. As he told an interviewer 
1939, “I had no youth. I went to w< 
when I was nine, and I never got a chai 
to enjoy myself until I came to the S< 
ate.” 

In school, according to friends 
Grand Rapids, young Arthur v 
snubbed—or thought he was be 
snubbed—by some of his classmates, 
because his father had been a harn 
maker and (b) because he was poor, 
parently, Vandenberg fought 
against this by trying to make himself’ 
much of a big shot as possible. The IS 
Manteion, yearbook of his class at Gra 
Rapids Central High School, indica 
that he succeeded. 

There are 6J- lines of activities un< 
his photograph, compared with an av 
age of 2 or 3 lines for most of the otl 
students. In a mock U.S. governor 
set up by the school, Vandenberg s 
nificantly enough was elected U.S. sei 
tor from Michigan. Vandenberg ea 
developed a reputation as an orator. 

After he graduated with these distil 
tions, Vandenberg got a job as a bilk 
clerk in a cracker factory. One d 
however, Theodore Roosevelt came 
town in his campaign for the Vice-Pr 
idency, and Arthur was so overwhelm 
by the Roughrider’s oratory that he to 
two hours for lunch instead of twei 
minutes and was summarily fired, 
then went to see E. D. Conger, owner 
the Grand Rapids Herald, and asked 
a job as a cub reporter. Conger hii 
him, and Vandenberg became the st 
editor at $6 a week. A few weeks lat 
he became a city hall reporter at Si 
week. 

In the fall of 1901, Vandenberg i 
tered the University of Michigan L 
School and tried to get through on i 
S50 he had saved from his newspa] 
job. The effect of enforced starvath 
and day-and-night work made a near ^ 
valid out of the tall, frail boy after a ye 
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M paper. He then covered city hall 
ive years. He is remembered by con- 
poraries as a youth with a prodigious 
lory, who could repeat verbatim the 
•ches of the orators he idolized on 
board of aldermen, 
t 1906, one of these orators, William 
^n Smith, so enjoyed Vandenberg’s 
reciation of his grandiloquence that 
nade him unofficial manager of his 
.essful campaign for Congress. On 
>ch 17, 1906, Smith bought the Grand 
»ids Herald. The next day, with a 
mificent burst of oratory, he be- 
v'ed on the astounded 21-year-old city 
reporter the editorship, general man- 
ship and vice-presidency of the pa- 
Smith became a U.S. senator, but he 
Uys remained a second father to Van- 
berg and never once interfered with 
running of the paper, 
s editor and later publisher of the 
nd Rapids Herald, Vandenberg be¬ 
an influential young man. But he 
t indulging in extracurricular activi- 
He wrote 108 short stories and sold 
w of them to minor magazines. He 
a poem called Heart’s Gold to Col- 
s, and under the pseudonym A. V. 
idrick, he wrote the lyrics of a song 
tied Bebe D. (dedicated to Grand 
>ids-born movie star Bebe Daniels), 
eh ended with the line, “Bebe, Bebe, 
e, be mine!” 

nder Vandenberg’s editorship, the 
aid became the Republican Thun- 
?r of western Michigan. Vandenberg 
te all of the editorials. He continu- 
bespoke the praises of William Alden 
th, Henry Cabot Lodge, Warren G. 
ding and Herbert Hoover, 
andenberg's record in defense of civil 
rties always was impeccable. On July 
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4, 1921, he wrote a classic editorial which 
began, “In Belleau Woods they were all 
Americans, white and black, Jew, Prot¬ 
estant, Catholic.” For another editorial 
on the death in action of Theodore 
Roosevelt's son, Quentin, he received an 
Editor and Publisher award. 

In 1906, he married beautiful Eliza¬ 
beth Watson and they had three chil¬ 
dren, Arthur, Jr., Barbara and Elizabeth. 
But Mrs. Vandenberg died suddenly in 
1916, leaving him with the three half- 
grown youngsters. In 1918, Vandenberg 
married Hazel Whitaker, a brilliant 
welfare-worker-journalist whom he had 
known slightly during his year at the 
University of Michigan. 

He Didn’t Want to Be Governor 

By 1928, Vandenberg was neck-deep in 
Republican politics. Whatever Senators 
Lodge and Borah said against interna¬ 
tionalism and the League of Nations, 
Vandenberg repeated in his editorial col¬ 
umns. Twice, he was proposed for the 
Republican nomination for governor. 
But on each occasion, he refused to con¬ 
sider it. His objective was the United 
States Senate. 

His patience was rewarded. In 1928, 
Michigan Senator Woodbridge N. Ferris 
died, just six months before the end of 
his term. Republican Governor Fred 
Green (according to sources close to him 
at the time) wanted the senatorship badly 
himself. He had only one possible rival, 
Vandenberg, who had supported him in 
the last election. The governor then came 
up with what he thought was master 
strategy. He appointed Vandenberg, in 
the expectation that the long-winded edi¬ 
tor would talk himself out of the job be¬ 
fore he came up for re-election. 

Vandenberg did not rise to the bait, 
however. In his brief six-month term, he 
tackled just one major issue—reappor¬ 
tionment—a sore spot in Michigan, 
because the state rated four extra con¬ 
gressmen on the basis of population rise. 
Reapportionment passed, and Vanden¬ 
berg was in. He won easily in 1928, eked 
out a close victory in 1934, and had an¬ 
other close call in 1940. In 1946, after 
The New Vandenberg had emerged, he 
swept the state with an overwhelming 
567,647-vote plurality. 

After the Roosevelt earthquake hit the 
Republican party in 1932 and 1934, Van¬ 
denberg was one of a handful of Repub¬ 
licans left in the Senate, and thus an 
important leader of the opposition. His 
role, of necessity, nearly always was neg¬ 
ative. 

Vandenberg wore out his lungs bat¬ 
tling against the Wagner Act, the N.R.A., 
the AAA, the TVA, Passamaquoddy, the 
Florida Ship Canal, and nearly every 
other New Deal proposal. He was not 
all black or all white, however. In De¬ 
troit in 1933, he waged a monumental 
but hopeless struggle to keep the local 
banks from closing. This losing fight so 
impressed him with the plight of the 
banks’ depositors that he wrote an 
amendment to the 1933 Banking Act set¬ 
ting up the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, which President Roosevelt 
opposed at the time. New Dealer Leo T. 
Crowley, later head of the corporation, 
credited Vandenberg with being “the fa¬ 
ther of the FDIC.” 

Vandenberg also voted for Social Se¬ 
curity, the SEC and the child labor 
amendments. All this seemed merely to 
confuse his friends and enemies, and led 
to the 1934 campaign against him based 
on the slogan that he was the “Yes and 
No Man.” 

When the threat of war developed in 
Europe in the 1930s, Vandenberg, still 
following in the footsteps of Borah, be¬ 
came the loudest of Congressional voices 
against preparedness and aid to the de¬ 
mocracies. Even after the European war 
erupted, he steadfastly opposed such 
measures as Selective Service and Lend- 
Lease. He summed up his philosophy 
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during the Neutrality Act discussions on 
October 4, 1939, when he said, “It is in a 
humble spirit of gratitude that two great 
oceans still relatively insulate our shores 
against this curse of war.’’ From this, he 
became known as The Insulationist. 

Vandenberg had considerable backing 
for his views in those days, however, 
and few people realize how close he came 
to getting his party's top nominations. 
At the 1936 Republican convention in 
Cleveland, Vandenberg was a close rival 
for Landon all the way, and then in an 
all-night session, he actually was chosen 
to be the Vice-Presidential nominee. All 
that remained was a formal vote the fob 
lowing morning. But at 7 a.m. permanent 
chairman Bert Snell was roused out of 
bed by a telegram from Vandenberg 
which read, “I must ask that my name not 
be considered." 

Apparently, for Vandenberg, it was 
the Number One spot or nothing. 


Predictions Spoiled Candidacy 
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of the Council of Foreign Minister, 
whose peace treaties with Italy and thl^L 
satellite countries he whipped throug 
the Senate for confirmation (by this tim< 
he had been elevated to the exalted pos f 
tion of chairman of the Senate Foreig 
Relations Committee). In a celebrate 
speech on February 27, 1946, he fir: 
called for a get-tougher policy with Ru< 
sia, before Secretary of State Byrnes in ►M Dl 
dcpendently came up with the same idci 
He was, of course, the playmaker i ^ 
getting the Truman Doctrine and ER 
through the Senate; and he is credite 
with making a great save at the Rio d >5 caI y 
Janeiro Conference last summer. I* 

On that occasion, the Inter-America 
Defense Treaty had been completec 
when on the last day, Argentina teamcJfc causei 
up with Colombia on a proposal tha becaus 
w'ould have made the treaty just a harm R^ 
less scrap of paper containing prett M eD 
words. Vandenberg delivered such i 0 ^ 5 
scathing speech that the Argentines wer 
grateful to accept a face-saving compro F 0 ^ E 
mise offered by Mexico that afternoon tonalqu 
which left the original positions un i^ e01 
changed. Recently, Colombian states idingto 
man Dr. Eduardo Zuleta Angel indicate! nl 
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Before the 1940 election, Vandenberg 
was an odds-on choice for the Presiden¬ 
tial nomination, when the war came 
along making him look foolish on many 
of his predictions. The Republican party 
then turned to internationalism. 

After the 1940 election and the U.S. 
entry into the war, Vandenberg slipped 
into the background of the national 
scene. It was somewhere between Pearl 
Harbor and the end of 1944 that he 
changed. No one knows what went 
through his mind during those months, 
but all available evidence indicates that 
the final catalytic agent was Germany’s 
robot-bomb offensive. The day after the 
first V-l fell on London, he seemed to 
be in a daze when he said to a friend, 
“How can there be insulation or im¬ 
munity when Man can devise weapons 
like that?” 

A few months later—on January 10, 
1945—he said the same things in the 
speech which Senator Warren Austin la¬ 
beled “one of the most important ad¬ 
dresses to the people of America, and a 
turning point in world affairs.” 

In this speech, Vandenberg declared, 
in simple language which the Senate had 
never heard him use, “No nation here¬ 
after can immunize itself by its own ex¬ 
clusive action. . . . Our oceans have 
ceased to be moats which automatically 
protect our ramparts.” 

From this point on, The New Vanden¬ 
berg, who thought he was nearing the 
end of his public service, found himself 
more on stage than ever before. At the 
San Francisco Conference, he worked 
with the zeal of a Salvation Army con¬ 
vert to help whip the United Nations 
Charter into shape. 

After San Francisco, Vandenberg was 
one of our keymen at two U.N. General 
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tine problem, our handling of which h 
considers to be a classic among foul-u 
jobs. He was not consulted, either, o 
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and Universal Military Training. O 
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pite a party-line vote for tax reduction), 
till are his views. 

The Old Vandenberg was one of the 
le-hard foes of TVA when it was first 
•assed by the Senate. But on April 3, 
947, in the middle of the Lilienthal con- 
irmation fight, The New Vandenberg 
aid, “TVA is one of the most successful 
nublic institutions of its sort on earth.” 
Moreover, Vandenberg’s closest associ- 
tes in the Senate today are the young 
tepublican moderates—Irving M. Ives 
if New York, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 

' f Massachusetts and William F. Know- 
*md of California. Another liberal Re¬ 
publican, Harold Stassen, has indicated 
hat Vandenberg is the only Republican 
‘residential possibility with whom he 
► ould take second place on the ticket, 
r Because of Mr. Stassen’s kind remark, 
nd because of the general feeling that 
tie Republican convention could swing 
i Vandenberg on a switch to him by 
ny of the major candidates, the sixty- 
►mr-year-old Michigan senator lives a 
^sh-bowl existence. One of the great 
national questions has become, “What is 
he state of Vandenberg’s health?” Ac- 
ording to his old-time friend and per- 
onal physician, Dr. A. B. Smith of 
iirand Rapids, his health is as good as 
was 20 years ago. “He is free,” says 
he doctor, “from any indication of 
rlness or organic disfunction.” 
Vandenberg, however, is no youngster, 
nd he has spent only 29 days at his 


Grand Rapids home since Pearl Harbor. 
He lives at Washington’s Wardman Park 
Hotel with Mrs. Vandenberg, and often, 
after the terrific pace he has set in the 
Senate all day, he is asleep by 9 p.m. He 
used to run his affairs as a one-man op¬ 
eration, the way he used to manage his 
newspaper. Today, his capable son Ar¬ 
thur, Jr. (who is a dead ringer for his fa¬ 
ther), has taken over most of the routine 
chores in Vandenberg’s office. Vanden¬ 
berg used to walk the two miles from the 
hotel to the Capitol every morning. To¬ 
day he drives his own car or rides in the 
Vice-President’s car which he inherited 
when his colleagues elected him Presi¬ 
dent of the Senate in 1946. 

Among the other things he inherited 
with this job was the Vice-President’s 
office hidden away in the Capitol, which 
contains such interesting items as a Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt crystal chandelier, John 
Garner’s whisky cabinets, the lavatory 
from which all the fixtures were removed 
by Henry Wallace to make room for 
books, and Harry Truman’s Vice-Presi¬ 
dential flag. 

These knickknacks symbolize the fact 
that The New Vandenberg—without try¬ 
ing—has come much further than The 
Old Vandenberg ever was able to get. 
Without trying, The New Vandenberg 
might get into another office for which 
The Old Vandenberg never found the 
key. 

The End 
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i nose twist hung on a nail just inside 
be door of Tim’s shop but it was never 
sed once. “Why hurt a horse?” the 
rlacksmith would ask. “How’d you like 
l if Doc Gillipin banged your crazy- 
>one before he took your temperature?” 

In those days, Irish Catholics were 
ot too welcome in Pine Plains. But 
fie community made Tim an exception 
d the general rule. For a third of a cen- 
ury he was the perennial commander of 
he Major Amzi Steel Post, Grand Army 
;<f the Republic, and the invariable grand 
narshal of the parade on Fourth of July 
nd Decoration Day. He was also justice 
rf the peace, foreman of the Alert Hose 
Company and, lastly, school trustee. 

, It was through his school-trustee job 
lhat he quit boarding at the tavern. 

; The railroad was laid through the vil¬ 
lage in the early 1880s. As a result, there 
vas a building boom and it became nec¬ 
essary to enlarge the schoolhouse and 
'mploy a second teacher. One day a 
oung lady in a green silk dress with 
. matching hat stepped off the noon 
rain. She made an inquiry at the post 
Office and walked over to Tim’s shop. 

She stood fifteen and one-half hands 
all. A sixteen-inch surcingle would have 
puckled around her waist. She had light 
:hestnut hair. Her eyes were a snappy 
)ro\yn, and she was all business, from 
>angs to bustle. 

“I am Miss Mary Willis,” she said, “a 
'raduate of the Rollins Female Semi- 
lary. I wish to apply for the position of 
leacher in your school.” 

Tim had a great listening face. It 
howed interest without taking sides. 
‘Where’s your home, Miss?” he asked. 

“Parkerville.” 

1 “You’ve a family living there?” 

“Yes, sir. Of course.” 

“Brothers and sisters?” 

“Yes.” 

1 “How many?” 

1 She seemed very much surprised. 
Two sisters and four brothers.” 
f “Older or younger?” 

“I’m the oldest,” she said, “if it makes 
ny difference to you.” 

“Yes, Miss. It makes considerable dif¬ 
ference to me. If you were the youngest, 
ou might be spoiled. But if you’re the 
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oldest, you know how to handle chil¬ 
dren. No only child will ever be a teacher 
here, while I have any say about it.” 

“Then, Mr. Hannigan?” 

“You’re hired. School starts the sec¬ 
ond Monday in September, with two 
weeks’ vacation during potato-digging 
time. Done anything about a place to 
board?” 

“Why, no, sir.” 

“Try Mrs. Jed Walker’s. She sets a 
good table and she isn’t nosy. And,” he 
added, “she has a nice front parlor with 
a coal stove and a sofa, in case you’re 
keeping company.” 

“I am not, Mr. Hannigan.” 

“Good,” said the blacksmith. “I mean 
you’ll find it easier to keep your mind 
on your work. See you in September.” 

“But I haven’t shown you my certifi¬ 
cate.” 

Tim grinned. Things were working 
out. “Miss Willis, I’m a judge of char¬ 
acter, so a certificate means nothing to 
me. But there are those who put a heap 
of confidence in them. Suppose you 
show the certificate to the postmaster. 
You can do it natural when you explain 
about your mail. I’ll guarantee that, 
within half a day, everybody will know 
you have a certificate.” 

T HEY were married as soon as school 
was out, the following May. The wed¬ 
ding, Tim said, was a tax on horseflesh 
because it moved around so much. On 
account of his religion, they were first 
united by the priest in the rectory at 
Wellsport. Then in the afternoon, to 
oblige Mary’s parents, they were joined 
in matrimony by the Baptist preacher. 

Something that the second clergyman 
said in his long prayer made the bride 
mad, so she insisted that they stand up 
again before a justice of the peace. “I 
can be as contrary as anybody else,” she 
declared. 

“We were hooped up like a new cider 
barrel,” Tim remarked. “We were the 
most married couple who ever went to 
Niagara Falls. If that Mormon mission¬ 
ary ever comes to Pine Plains again, 
we’ll have him in, to make it unanimous.” 

They lived in a pretty white house with 
a picket fence around it that stood where 
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the Pioneer gas station is now. Tim 
bought it from the Sy Dallman heirs. 

At first, there was a little resentment 
because Mary had left her church to 
marry Tim, especially on the part of 
some widow ladies who had had other 
plans for him. But after the cloudburst 
undermined the foundations of the Pres¬ 
byterian church in 1887 and Tim figured 
out a way to shore up the south sill and 
finished driving piles to hold a retaining 
wall, the talk against them quieted down, 
particularly as Tim wouldn’t take any 
pay for what he’d done. 

The Methodists liked him because he 
re-ironed the preacher's cutter free of 
charge and refused any money for shoe¬ 
ing any clergyman’s horse. People said 
he was broad-minded. 

That’s the way things were in 1893 
when Mary’s second sister was taken sick 
with the typhoid fever. She was married 
to a railroad man and lived in Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

When Mary got the telegram from her 
brother-in-law, asking if she could come 
to help out, she and Tim had not been 
separated for longer than one day in nine 
years. They were the best example of 
married contentment for miles around. 

“I must go,” Mary said, “on the after¬ 
noon train. But I don’t know what will 
become of you.” 

‘Til make out all right,” laughed Tim. 

u rU ask Mrs. Walker to come in and 
make your bed and.wash your dishes.” 

“You’ll do nothing of the sort.” 

“Why, Mr. Hannigan,” she exclaimed. 
She’d always called him Mr. Hannigan, 
which tickled him. He used to tell how, 
one zero night, when he got into bed, she 
said, “Why, Mr. Hannigan, your feet 
are cold.” 

“I got along all right before I married 
you,” Tim told her. “I calculate I can 
do the same again.” 

She scurried around, baked him six 
mince pies and a batch of fresh bread, 
packed her alligator satchel and caught 
the train, still worrying about Tim’s com¬ 
fort. The fourth day he received a letter, 
telling him how sick her sister was and 
saying that, even with the best of luck, 
she would have to stay a long, long time. 

T IM took it all in stride. He fed his 
chickens and his pigs, milked his cow 
and pan-set the milk, skimmed the yester¬ 
day's milk and gave the cream to Mrs. 
Walker to make butter on shares. He got 
his own breakfast in the morning, ate his 
dinners at the tavern. Most generally he 
was invited out to supper Sunday. 

He wrote Mary that he was doing fine. 
He did not tell her that his two coon dogs 
had taken to sleeping in the house with 
him. Mary had always made him keep 
them in the barn. 

The dogs’ names were Tom and Jerry. 
They were on the hound order, with an 
assortment of other bloods. Daytimes, 
they stayed at the shop. In the evenings 
they generally slept on the new walnut 
sofa which Mary bought for the front 
room with her egg-and-butter money. 
Tim never stretched out on it, because it 
wasn’t comfortable. He preferred the 
old one with the saggy springs, but Tom 
and Jerry did not mind the new. They 
were not the breed of dogs that were 
careful about wiping their feet. 

After Mary had been away a month 
or so, the neighbors began noticing little 
things. Jim Roffee, the undertaker, de¬ 
cided to speak to Tim. He led up to it, 
gradually. “What do you hear from 
your sister-in-law?” 

“Had a letter from Mary last night. 
She says Agnes is on the mend but awful 
weak. Just sitting up for an hour tires 
her like a washday. She’ll have to stay 
quite a spell.” 

“Some of the ladies were talking to my 
wife. They’d be glad to go over to your 
house and give it a good cleaning so that 
it wall be up to snuff when Mary comes 
back.” 

Tim spat on a hot shoe that he was 


shaping. The spit sizzled, a sure sign that 
he wasn’t pleased with something. “I’ll 
take care of it.” 

“You're busy here, though.” 

“It’s this way,” said the blacksmith. 
“Mary is a very particular woman. Her 
house has to be just so. I’m the only per¬ 
son in the world who knows how she 
wants things. Don’t you worry. I’ll 
look after it.” 

Jim Roffee was going to say more. But 
then he remembered how Tim licked 
that chimney fire in the Odd Fellows 
Hall, when all the other firemen thought 
the place was a goner. If Tim said he 
would do a thing, it was as good as done. 

“All right, Tim. If we can help, let us 
know.” 

A night or two later, when Mrs. 
Walker called at Tim’s house with a five- 
pound crock of butter, she stepped into 
the parlor which Mary never used unless 
they had company. Mrs. Walker was 
thunderstruck at what she saw. 

From the day of his marriage on, Tim 
Hannigan had scarcely touched a drink 
of anything stronger than beer, except 
possibly at firemen’s conventions and 
G.A.R. encampments. But this night 
Mrs. Walker saw twenty empty pint 
whisky bottles if she saw one. 

Two of Mary's best Haviland china 
sauce dishes, the ones with the gilt 
wreaths and gold bands and red rosebuds 
in the pattern, were on the floor to hold 
dog food. Tom and Jerry were sleeping 
on the new sofa and Tim was stretched 
out on the old one, which had been pulled 
out from the wall. Behind it was a pile 
of newspapers, the Union & Advertiser, 
which was the paper that came out from 
the city each afternoon on the train. It 
looked as if Tim had tossed each paper 
behind the sofa as soon as he finished 
with it. 

“For the land’s sake, Mr. Hannigan,” 
said Mrs. Walker. “If Mary ever sees 
this room, you'll be in for it.” 

“She won’t see it,” said Tim, sitting up. 
There was liquor on his breath. “When 
I get the word that Mary is coming. I’ll 
close the shop for a day and put this 
house in apple-pie order. She’ll find it, 
just the way she left it, except for the 
geraniums that died.” 

“That will take some doing, Mr. Han¬ 
nigan.” 

“Mrs. Walker,” he replied with a 
whisky confidence, “I’ve never yet set out 
to do anything that I didn’t do. My 
wife is the finest little woman in the 
world and I'd rather cut off my right-hand 
than disappoint her.” 

Like the undertaker, Mrs. Walker was 
impressed by his statement. She’d known 
Tim for twenty years. He told the truth. 

“I'll do anything to help you, Mr. Han¬ 
nigan.” 


“Thank you, l know you mean a 
right. But there isn’t a thing. Not 
thing in the world.” 

“Mary,” she said doubtfully, “is tc 
riblc neat.” 

“No neater than I am,” he replied 
knocking out the ashes from his pipear 
spilling most of them on the carpet. ‘ 
can go in my shop in the dark and pi 
my hand on anything 1 want from 
number-six nail to my sixteen-pour 
sledge.” 

“And I believe he could,’’ said Mr 
Walker admiringly when she told it l 
M rs. Roffee afterward. 
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T HERE came a lovely summer mori 
ing when the undertaker drove h 
gray mare, Cassandra, to the blacl 
smith’s shop. Cassandra was the one 1 
always drove on his white, child's hears 
That morning, she had a loose shoe c f 
her off front foot. Roffee had just m 
the doctor, who told him that the Grant 
jean baby was real sick with cholera n*^ 
fantum. The undertaker wanted hS 
marc ready, just in case. 

But Tim’s shop was closed. So Roffi* 
drove on down the street to the house. { 
As he stopped beside the spotle 
picket fence, the front screen door fie 
open. The coon hounds, Tom and Jcrr 
came out hastily, their tails between th 
legs. 

The door slammed shut. It open 
violently again. Tim Hannigan appears? 
dragging his wife’s new black walnut soft 
after him with one hand and carrying 
patent wire carpetbeater in the other. TJ, 
sofa's rear casters stuck on the thresho 
Roffee noticed that the blacksmith w 
sweating profusely. With one terri 
effort, he jerked the sofa free, cracking 
rear leg as he turned it sideways on 
porch. He fell to beating the upholster 
without a glance at the road. A cloud 
dust and white dog hair arose. 

“Say, Tim!” called the undertake 
“Aren't you going to open your shop t< 
day?” 

“Nope. Nor tomorrow, neither.” 

A great light dawned upon Jim Roffe 
“When is Mary coming home?” 

The blacksmith looked over his sho 
der but his beating hand did not miss 
stroke. “Coming? Hell's bells! She 
here!” . . . 

So that accounts for the expressic 
which had puzzled us when we came i 
Pine Plains. A Hannigan is less than 
lick and a promise. It means no job ; 
all. 

“It seems too bad,” remarked the ca 
penter, “that Tim Hannigan is remen 
bered only because of his housekeepin 
which was his single failure. A first-cla 
mechanic deserves a better memorial.” 
The End 
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“Herbert’s day is ruined. They asked him to run in the fat man's race” 
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Pennsylvania City Backs Its Young 
Men Who Guard Nation's Future 


IS PART of a 90-mm. anti-aircraft gun. Guardsmen 
ajy training, earn extra pay while serving their country 
* -,nd themselves ... as members of the new National 

iwd. Some vacancies exist for men 17 to 34 now! 

A 


Hore's Aour 

the Notional Guard Helps Yon 

Pay ★ Education 
Fellowship ★ Training 
Sports ★ Leadership 

Writ* or »i»lt 

your community 1 ! unit of th* 




of the United States 


National Guard Units 
in many parts of the United States 
are rapidly reaching 
authorized strength! 

For complete information about the National Guard unit 
in your community , contact the officers of that unit* or 
write to the Adjutant General of your state. 


BUILD A STRONG 
1 THE PEACE 


America is working to keep the peace! 
Take Allentown, Pennsylvania, as an ex¬ 
ample. This city serves as headquarters for 
the 51st Anti-Aircraft Artillery Brigade of 
the new National Guard. 

Like other National Guard units through¬ 
out the nation, the 51st gets its strength 
from the community where its members 
reside and work . . . members like this 17- 
year-old and this combat veteran (pictured 
with a modern 50-caliber multiple anti¬ 
aircraft gun). 


Allentown residents are well aware that 
only a strong America can be a peaceful 
America. That’s why the entire community 
backs its young men in the new National 
Guard. Through a local organization of lead¬ 
ing business and professional men, Allentown 
offers the National Guard material assistance 
. . . encourages young men to join. 

This pattern is being repeated in hundreds 
of our nation’s towns and cities. Remember 
. . . for a peaceful tomorrow, support your 
new National Guard today . 





















































...TIE RED CROSS SAID A MOOTIFUI 


T HE Brooklyn, N. Y., chapter, of the Ameri¬ 
can Red Cross came up the other day with 
a document which we wish could be pon¬ 
dered in the U.S. State Department, the British For¬ 
eign Office and the Kremlin. 

As most of the civilized world is aware, the 
Brooklyn baseball fan is a unique character. Back¬ 
ing his beloved Dodger National League team (Dem 
Dear Bums), he can and often does rise to pitches 
of incredible fury, excitement, hysteria. Mayhem 
often results. Homicide hasn’t occurred yet, but 
you never know. 

Taking note of all this, the Brooklyn Red Cross 
chapter has got out a dead-pan instruction sheet en¬ 
titled “Care and Protection of Dodger Fans ... a 
First-Aid Manual for the 1948 Baseball Season.” 
We quote some of the more poignant passages of 
this treatise: 

One thing Dodger fans should remember at all times 
is this rule: RELAX! TAKE IT EASY! DON’T GET 
EXCITED! SIT DOWN! . . . 

CONCUSSION: Dodger fans have been seen pound¬ 
ing each other on the head during an exciting moment. 
If brain concussion results, lay victim down with head 
level or slightly lowered. Keep him warm and call a 
doctor. Don’t give him any stimulants. Not even soda 
pop! ... ^ 

BATTERY: Dodger fans have been known to en¬ 
gage in fisticuffs with Giant fans. When bloody nose 
results, have loser sit up with head thrown back. 
Loosen clothing around neck (he may have been 
grabbed by the cravat). Apply cold wet compresses to 
nose, and press bleeding nostril for 4-5 minutes. Black 
eyes are treated with ice or cold cloth applications. 
Steak is unnecessary [also too damn’ expensive—Ed.]. 

We repeat that we’d much like to see copies of 
these “Relax! Take it easy!” exhortations circu¬ 
lated among the top echelons of our State Depart¬ 
ment, the British Foreign Office and the Kremlin. 
A world of good might just conceivably come of it. 

• 

... WE STILL PRODUCE HEROES: As a story in the 
never - say - die, don’t - know - when - you’re - licked 
American tradition, we offer the saga of Texas City, 
Texas. 

This is the Gulf Coast town where, on April 16, 
1947, a ship loaded with nitrates blew up and 
touched off explosions and fires which killed 462 
persons and injured about 3,000, and destroyed 
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S55,000,000 worth of property. It would have been 
a death blow to many a town. 

A little more than a year later, the Texas City 
picture looks as follows: Population has jumped 
from 18,000 to 27,000. About 700 houses have 
been repaired, 500 new ones built, 900 others begun. 
All business establishments except one are repaired 
and going full blast. Large port improvements are 
in progress. 

It is evident from this story that the United „ 
States is still producing heroes and heroines—peo¬ 
ple who can take disaster on the chin, then shake 
the blood out of their eyes and proceed to make that 
disaster work for them . . . People who simply do 
not admit to their minds the thought of ever letting 
any calamity get them down. There may be more 
inspiring and encouraging stories floating around 
just now than the story of Texas City’s comeback; 
but if there are, we haven’t heard them. 

• 

... THE KREMLIN ISN'T SUPERINTELLIGENT: A lot 

of people in this country believe—and the belief is 
of course carefully encouraged by the domestic 
Reds and their fellow travelers—that the 14 Krem¬ 
lin Politburo members who run Russia are men of 
deadly intelligence, who can make stumble-bums 
out of virtually all the Western powers’ top diplo¬ 
mats. We permit ourselves to doubt it. 

Looking over the Kremlin’s acts in the last 
couple of years, we get the feeling that the Polit¬ 
buro has its full quota of dumbness, clumsiness and 
blind spots. 

The Kremlin wasn’t smart about the recent Ital¬ 
ian elections. The Western powers’ pre-election 
proposal to give Trieste back to Italy caught Stalin 
& Company off balance, and they couldn’t think of 
an effective comeback. They merely tripped over 
their own brogans by blackballing Italy for U.N. 
membership shortly before the Italians voted. A 
boner, Joe, a boner! 

In Berlin, the Kremlin has been smart in small 
ways and foolish in big ones. Many of its pin¬ 
pricks aimed at worrying Britain, France and the 
U.S.A. out of the German capital have been 
shrewdly calculated; but the whole campaign is un¬ 
wise. It is unwise because the odds are 100 to 1 that 
there will be a first-class fight if serious bloodshed 
occurs in Berlin, and because Russia is now in no 
shape for a first-class fight. 

The Czechoslovak coup was a mistake on the 


Kremlin’s part, because it alarmed and inflamed 
Western public opinion against Russia as few other 
things could have done. Another fumble, Joe! 

Of course, our own leaders and their aides are 
not 100 per cent geniuses. Our Central Intelligence 
Agency fell down badly in the matter of warning 
Secretary of State Marshall of what might happen 
at Bogotd. 

But we obviously are not dealing with any super¬ 
men in the Kremlin. They make plenty of mistakes, 
and it is evident that they are often misled by their 
own spies. Why be overawed by a setup like that? 

• 

. . . IN SELF-HELP FOR PRESIDENTS: You prob¬ 
ably remember Collier’s recent article. So You 
Want to Be President!, by Merriman Smith, ace 
Washington correspondent. It was about the tough 
lives our Presidents lead, what with endless ap¬ 
pointments, innumerable state dinners with those 
crippling multiple handshakes, the duty of sign¬ 
ing 200 or more official papers a day, and so on. 

We sympathize, as most people who read the 
Smith article doubtless did. But we’d like to throw 
out a suggestion. 

Our notion is that any President who could nerve 
himself to put his foot down on all unnecessary de¬ 
mands on his time and energy w r ould win far more 
applause than disapproval. 

He could simply refuse to see publicity seek¬ 
ers and bringers of gifts whose main object is to 
get their pictures taken with the President. He 
could decline once and for all to shake the hands 
of 1,000 persons—or 100—at any White House or 
other official function. He could demand that Con¬ 
gress authorize him to rubber-stamp his name on 
public documents of minor importance, instead of 
signing each and every one with his own lily-white 
hand. And so on. 

A few politicians and a multitude of assorted 
phonies would of course be enraged by a President 
who would thus publicly shuck off some of his man¬ 
killing labors. But we think the bulk of Americans 
would approve. 

We can’t believe that they want their Chief 
Executive to wear himself down with useless chores. 
It’s only common sense to want him to stay in good 
physical shape and have time to attend to things 
that matter. 

Such a White House Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence can’t come too soon to suit us. 

Collier's for June 19, 1948 
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ighways like this 

make your dreams come true 
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Trucks are pioneering a healthier way of life . .. more "elbow room 
for all of us . . . far from the wear and tear of cities 


lions of families are seeking the open 
ntry. Searching for clean, fresh air .,. . 
ndly neighbors ... good schools ... a com- 
vable home in which to rear their children, 
'hanks largely to huge taxes on trucks 
i ’re finding their "rainbows”—with trucks, 

1 es and motor cars providing fast, econom- 
1 transportation to the nearby big cities, 
hese people enjoy small town life, yet 
r e all the benefits a big city can give—jobs, 
*aters, department stores, museums. They’ve 


found what they have long dreamed of, 
wished for. A wholesome, well-rounded, 
healthier way of life. 

Trucks are blazing this trail by helping to 
finance America’s superb network of high¬ 
ways. By serving every community ... opening 
up virgin land. By bringing new wealth, new 
employment wherever they go . . . creating 
better standards of living for you. 

Trucks are doing a great job in helping 
to make America great. 



“SAFETY IS NO ACCIDENT ” 

THE American Trucking INDUSTRY 

AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS. WASHINGTON 4. 0 C. 
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feel better, wear 



HELP YOURSELF stand right, feel right, 
look right with “Bracer Royal**! It gently 
pulls your stomach in, your chest goes up, 
shoulders back. You feel and look years 
younger, clothes fit better. Many men say 
it gives real relief from fatigue. 

IN A CLASS BY ITSELF, “Bracer Royal*’ offers 
you exclusive style and comfort features: 
full 2-way stretch all-elastic waistband — 
lightweight, cool, porous! Exclusive tubu¬ 
lar elastic leg bands —no crease, no curl, 
no roll! Roomy, no-gape fly-front pouch 
is self-adjusting —perfect for all-day wear! 

Ask at your department, men’s wear, 
drug or surgical store for the finest gar¬ 
ment of its kind! “Bracer Royal**. . . $5.00 

**BRACER* M —a popular priced garment with 

many of the same features.$3.50 


•Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


BAUER & BLACK 


Division of Th* Kondoll Company, Chicago id 


FIRST IN ELASTIC SUPPORTS 
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THE WEEKS MAIL 


FEAR OF FEAR ITSELF 


Sir: Your editorial on fear is very timely 
(Most Fears Are Phony, May 15th). 1 
small towns and country’ places the mosi 
prevalent and the bitterest of all fears [ 
the fear of antagonistic mental influence 
Mental influences can, of course, hur 
nobody, but the fear of them is drivinj 
thousands insane, making with others 
mockery of religion, exalting devils t- 
powerful thrones and subjecting the co 
sciousness to the imaginary immateria 
forces. I admit that the discovery of tl 
cosmic radiance show's that the brain caij 
receive telepathic impulses from othe 
brains (a measure of cosmic consciousness] 
but these impulses can never be harmful] 
They are always beneficent and te 
toward the unification of mankind. 

A. D. Crane, Kingsport, Ten 


WATER, WATER, EVERYWHERE! 


Dear Sir: We, of the American Legio: 
are taking recognition of the dire need fo 
conservation education on a large scaf 
by our attempt to establish a Nation; 
Conservation Committee of the America 
Legion. 

We are gratefully acknowledging you 
effort in making Americans conservation 
conscious (Are We Short of Water?, Ma; 
15th). Hans W. Krugef 

Baudette, Mine 


... I don’t know about Lester Velie bein 
Short of Water, but we’re not. In thes 
- parts even the robins are equipped wit 
pontoons and the children are taught t 
swim before they walk just in case some 
body leaves a door open. The thought c 
anyone paying $40 for a two-hour wetti 
fills me with delirious dreams of wh 
could be accomplished if California cou 
get together with Washington. The Sout 
needs rain and, brother, we’ve got so mucl 
after it gets tired of coming down it sta 
going up again, so if our Southern neig 
bors would care to purchase a little of it fi 
what they soak us to enjoy a bit of the 
sunshine, it sounds like a good deal for u 
Just bring your old tubs (no offense meai 
to the female specie) and fill them up. 

Lois Chamberlain, Bremerton, Was! 




... I put in about 20 Years Draning W;| 
ter out of the Earth and have Travk 
through about 1,000 Miles of UndH 
Ground Workings. TKere for when I S 2 
that Water can be Stored in the Und<| 
Ground Resavors that Nature put ther ftj 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Show a man that familiar bottle of Heinz Tomato 
Ketchup when he’s dining out—and he knows he’s 
picked a place where quality counts and good home¬ 
tasting foods are the order of the day! 


B ring on Heinz Tomato Ketchup at home — 
and double your husband’s enjoyment of 
steaks, chops, stews and economy cuts! Add 
the magic touch of Heinz Tomato Ketchup 
to your gravies, omelets and other cooking, 
too. This full-flavored blend of luscious 
''Aristocrat” tomatoes and spice is found 
wherever good food is served! Ask for Heinz 
Tomato Ketchup at your grocer’s! You’ll find 
the whole family shares your husband’s weak- 
nessfortheworld’slargest-sellingcondiment! 
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COLLIER’S 


SPORTS 


BADMINTON’S MR. BIO 


BY BILL FAY 



D ave freeman got into 

shape to win the national 
badminton championship by 
beating his wife with a frying pan. 
Dave didn't want to do it, but the 
Panama dampness had warped all the 
rackets except one. Dollie used it, and 
Dave swung the frying pan, and the 
score was 15-3, 15-6. 

Maybe Dave could have won the 
nationals with the frying pan. Maybe 
not. Using rackets, he never has a bit 
of trouble. He hasn’t lost a game— 
much less a match—since 1939. 
Meanwhile, he’s captured 306 consec¬ 
utive tournaments, including six 
straight nationals. It would probably 
be ten straight only for the fact that 
the war canceled competition after 
1942 through 1946. 

Freeman, an Army doctor sta¬ 
tioned in Balboa, Canal Zone, had to 
enlist his wife’s badminton services 
because Dollie was the only coercible 
opponent within 1,500 miles. Before 
the rackets warped, Dave stayed in 
shape by flailing rug-beater-style at a 


shuttlecock hanging from the base¬ 
ment ceiling. 

Freeman flew home to Pasadena 
ten days before the nationals at Waco, 
Texas, and won the California state 
tournament on blistering feet. At 
Waco, even with his blistered feet, 
Dave beat Martin Mendez, 15-4, 15-5. 

Badminton is a game of reflexes and 
Freeman has them. “Sometimes the 
bird travels so fast you can't see it,” 
Dave admits. “I just stick out my 
racket—instinct, I guess.” The same 
reflexes might have made him a ten¬ 
nis or a squash champion. He was 
ranked behind Jack Kramer and 
Welby van Horn in 1938, but the Cali¬ 
fornia association sent him to the na¬ 
tional junior tennis championships, 
anyway. “He's such a great competi¬ 
tor,'’ the officials decided, “he’ll be a 
good influence on our team.” While 
the California stars cracked under 
pressure, Freeman, who went along 
for the ride, raised his game 50 per 
cent and won the national title. 

Dave didn’t take up squash until he 


enrolled in Harvard Medical School 
in 1942. Eighteen months later, he 
won the New England championship. 

“1 seem to play better in competi¬ 
tion,” Dave says. “Maybe that’s some¬ 
thing I inherited from my father, who 
was a Presbyterian minister in Pasa¬ 
dena for 30 years. Dad always said 
that an audience stimulated a speaker. 
I get the same keyed-up feeling from a 
badminton gallery.” 

The separation papers of Army 
Captain David G. Freeman, M.C., 
should be processed soon. Dave plans 
to take up civilian practice in Pasa¬ 
dena, specializing in eye, ear, nose, 
throat and shuttlecocks. At twenty- 
seven, he's so far ahead of the bad¬ 
minton field that he could hold the 
national title for another 10 years. 
By that time, the young Freemans, 
Rees and David, Jr., may be causing 
trouble. Doctor Freeman says four- 
year-old Rees is lazy but has wonder¬ 
ful co-ordination. People have been 
saying the same thing about his dad 
for years. 


Long-time national badminton champ Dave Freeman gets under a difficult shot and bangs it back to his opponent 


ART ROGERS 



► THE TWO OLD MEN 


Fitzsimmons stance| 
lary 2, 1897, for hi! 


When Bob 
training, February 
heavyweight title light with Jim Cor¬ 
bett, Fitz jogged 12 miles with Ya-' 
raum, a 185-pound great Dane. 

Fitz loved to show olf his pet, anc 
on one occasion threw Yaraum in 
saloon wrestling match. 

Jim Corbett, it developed, also hac 
a dog—a mongrel named Laddie. Tei 
days before the St. Patrick’s Day bat 
tie, Fitz and Yaraum met Corbett ant 
Laddie on their morning jog. 

Laddie, outweighed 172 pounds 
snarled at Yaraum. Fitz snarled a 
Corbett. Then cooler heads prevailed 
Not a blow was struck, or a bite taken 
but the training-camp journalist 
wrote two columns on the dogfigh 
that might have happened. That’s con 
siderably more space than many con 
temporary writers are devoting to Jo 
Louis’ return heavyweight title en 
gagement with challenger Joe Wal 
cott. 

After all, what is there to say abot 
Walcott and Louis? If Louis is hal | 
the champion he used to be, he’ | you 
knock out Walcott in three round! 
Walcott never was much of a fightei 
He worked as a sparring partner i sess,chi 
Louis’ camp before Joe’s first scra^* j. 
with Schmeling and his age is a mor 
closely guarded secret than Suga Jr or a 
Ray Robinson’s war record. 

Louis has lost his enthusiasm fc 
fighting. Joe wanted to quit after th 
second Billy Conn bout, but couldn 1 
Reason: He borrowed 5100,000 fror 
Promoter Mike Jacobs during the wz 
and Uncle Mike always likes to 
paid back—with interest. Louis rt 
ceived less than 20 per cent of h 
fabulous ring earnings. The rest wei 
to taxes, Jacobs and numerous mar 
agers. And what Joe got, he spen 
Everybody has made money out < 
Louis, except Louis. 

Getting back to the fight, Joe ougi 
to put Walcott away like a Pende 
gast ballot box. If he should lose h 
z5th title defense, it would prove on' 
one thing: that the greed of promote 
and managers forced the greatest 
the heavyweight champions to kec 
on fighting well past his prime—uni 
he couldn’t even beat an old sparrir 
partner. 


n-ac 


► CROSS-COUNTRY CREW 


Jyou i 

Ksente 

ncansw 


It 


v »y in ft 


The Severn was a rough and wine 
river all spring—too rough for ro\ 
ing. Navy’s crew trained on shelter* 
Backbreak Creek two miles from tl 
boathouse. That meant loading t! 
shells onto carts, pushing them ove 


land to Backbreak Creek and hon 


arancec 


again. 

After two weeks of pushing, Coat 
Buck Walsh predicted: “We may n 
win Poughkeepsie, but we’re develofto/^ 
ing one helluva cross-country team 
Walsh's coaching colleagues have 
hunch that Buck really is develop’i 
one helluva varsity boat—a powi 
house eight that figures to retain 
Poughkeepsie title by plenty of op 
(Continued on page 36J 
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Ian you find 
your shoes 

this picture ? 


If you could look at the shoes worn by the 
>le who are the true “owners” of American 
less, chances are you’d find your shoes among 
i! And that holds true whether you’re a factory 
ter or a schoolteacher—a farmer or a store- 
Br—a clerk or a cowboy—a housewife or a 
'-grapher—or anything else! Here’s why: 


Ilf you own a single share of stock in any 
£ss enterprise, you are one of the 14 million 
If-ricans who are direct owners of American in- 
and who receive part of the profits of 
stry in the form of dividends. 


! you carry life insurance, you are an indirect 
of business. Because the premiums you and 
[illion other policyholders pay are reinvested 
[surance companies in sound, profitable busi- 
5 . That’s why your insurance policy can give 
tcome as well as safety. The same holds true 
lost all pension plans. 


4. Even If you have no stock, no insurance, no 
pension—but are one of the 60 million people who 
have savings accounts, you have a stake in busi¬ 
ness. That’s because the bank can 
lend your money to well-managed 
businesses—at a profit—and so 
can pay you interest. 


5. Add it all up and you see that just about 
every family in America today is a part “owner” 
of business. Which means that just about every 
family in America profits when industry profits. 


ATIONAL SSOCIATION OF M ANUFACTURERS 

Cjfor a Better Tomorrow for Everybody 


How much profit does it take to do so 
much good for so many people? Here, 
indeed, is another miracle of the Ameri¬ 
can “profit system.” 

For, while most Americans think 10 
to 15 cents out of each dollar of sales 
would be a fair profit for business to 
make— Government figures show in¬ 
dustry averages less than half that 
much! 

And about half of what industry does 
make goes right back into business to 
pay for the development that brings 
more Americans more good things than 
are enjoyed by any other people on earth! 
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KEEP UP WITH THE WORLD | 


BY FUELING FOSTER 


I, 


I 


A modern money-moving service is 
using armored trucks that, besides be¬ 
ing protected by a two-way radio and 
several kinds of guns, are constructed 
in such a way of reinforced steel that 
they are believed to be impregnable 
against attack by any weapons that 
might be used in a holdup, including 
bullets, grenades, mines and even de¬ 
molition charges. 


No living platypus, the egg-laying 
aquatic mammal, has ever been on 
exhibition outside of its native Aus¬ 
tralia except at New York’s Bronx 
Zoo where one died seven weeks after 
its arrival in 1922 and three have 
flourished during the past 15 months. 
This four-pound, 23-inch animal is 
nocturnal and so delicate and nervous 
that it catches cold easily and can be 
made sick by crowds, noise and bright 
light. Therefore, the three in the 
Bronx are on display (in their outdoor 
tank) for only one hour a day and 
only from May through October. 


Despite the attempts to ban the stu¬ 
dent duels in Germany, these medi¬ 
eval combats were continued until 
1939, in the belief that they taught a 
youth courage and that the resultant 
facial scars marked him as a true gen¬ 
tleman. In such duels, eight of which 
were fought by most students, the 
combatants, with their eyes and 
bodies protected, slashed at each 
other’s head and face with a sharp 
saber, exchanging more than 300 of 
these strokes within the allotted 15 
minutes. 


In England , men who have attended 
certain famous educational institu¬ 
tions proudly wear their Old School 
Tie throughout their lives because no 
symbolic pin, ring or similar article 
approaches this neckwear in com¬ 
manding respect and wielding influ¬ 
ence. Owing to the success of the idea, 
ties of distinctive design have been 
adopted by hundreds of British or¬ 
ganizations such as clubs, banks, 
regiments, business houses and gov¬ 
ernment departments. 


Factors in the atmosphere at 
titude of 20 miles are now bein 
corded on instruments carried 
a new, lightweight balloon. A 
gas used is helium which exp 
greatly as the outside air pressu 
creases, only 2,700 cubic feet o 
put into the balloon because 
amount swells to 206,000 cubic 
or 76 times its original volume 
fully inflates the bag by the ti 
reaches its destined height. 


'?rppar« 


The world’s largest and costlie 
door swimming pool is in the 
St. George in Brooklyn. Constr 
in 1930, it is 40 by 120 feet, use 
water pumped from an undergi 
stream and attracts an average o 
500 swimmers a week. The wall 
ceiling are covered with gold mi 
one of the luxurious features 
made the pool cost $1,264,000. 


One of New York City’s 
amazing swindlers was Georj 
Parker, who died in Sing 
prison hospital at the age of se> 
six in 1937. In his heyday, Pa 
specialty was selling famous 
tuies to gullible out-of-town v 
whose confidence he won wi 
sincere and convincing manne 1 
cleverly forged deeds and other 
ments. Among his prized “hold) 
which he sold at prices rangin 
$200 to $50,000, were Grant’s 
the Brooklyn Bridge, the Sta 
Liberty and the Metropolita 
seum of Art with its contents. 


Since the first night games in 
league baseball were played irl 
cinnati in 1935, they have const] 
a steadily increasing number 
1,232 games scheduled anr ! 
While their total had reached o 
in 1940, it jumped to 203 in 19<j 
will be 358 in 1948. 


Ten dollars will be paid for eacb 'j 
copied for ibis column. Contribution 
be accompanied bjr their source of ij 
lion. Address Keep Up Willi tbc I 
Collier’s, 250 Park Ave., New Yorll 
N. Y. This column is copyrighted I 
items may be reproduced without pci 
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When you go fishing 

TRADEMARKS! 
OF NATURE. 

identify these fighters 


©) The Small-Mouth Black Bait has a 

jaw which does not extend back of 
the eye. Moreover, his dorsal fin is 
not so deeply notched. 


Trout are marked by a group of distinguish¬ 
ing characteristics. For example: 


Can you tell the difference between a Mas - 
kcllunge , a Pike and a Pickerelt Look for 
these distinguishing features: 


(A )Mutkellunge. Upper half of gill cover, and 
usually one half of cheek, is scaled. 

©) Pike. Upper half of gill cover, and usually 
the whole cheek, is scaled. 


Pickerel (not illustrated). Whole gill cover, 
and usually the whole cheek, is scaled. 




You can distinguish between Large- 
Mouth Black Bass and Small- 
Mouth Bass if you look for their 
special characteristics: 


(A)The Large-Mouth Black Bate has 

jaw which extends back of his eye. 
Also the dorsal (top) fin is deeply 
notched. 


* Prepared in cooperation with specialists of American Museum 
of Natural History, N. Y. 



When you buy gasoline 

-TRADEMARK 


identifies gasoline stepped up 
with “Ethyl” antiknock fluid 


To get the best performance from your 
car, use high quality gasoline improved 
with "Ethyl” antiknock fluid—the fa¬ 
mous ingredient that steps up power 
and performance. To show you that 
their best gasoline contains "Ethyl” 
fluid, gasoline companies display 
"Ethyl” trade-marks on their pumps. 
"Ethyl” antiknock compound is made 
by Ethyl Corporation , Chrysler Build¬ 
ing, New York 17, New York . 


(A)Rainbow (Steelhead). Many strong teeth in 
zig-zag rows on roof of mouth. Tail fin usu¬ 
ally spotted. 

&) Lake Trout. Teeth on roof of mouth on an 
elevated crest. Has teeth on base of tongue. 
Red or pale spots on body. Forked tail. 

<C) Brown Trout. Brownish, rather large scales. 
Red spots on sides surrounded by light rings. 

<D) Brook Trout. No teeth on base of tongue. 
Red or pink spots on sides. Lower fins with 
light - colored edges. Tail square or only 
slightly forked. 
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Working Out 

with 

Lloyd Mangrum 

"Stylist” Mangrum, 

'46 U.S. Open Champ, is 
a short-game artist. 

Always practices 
putting before the tee-off 
Lloyds workouts under 
scorching sun are rough 
on his hair...so he plays 
it smart with Vita I is. 


HES GOT THOSE 


HOLES MAGNETIZED! 


VITALIS 




* 

/V 

here's how the 


*1 beat the bogey of blistering sun 
and drenching showers with the 
Vitalis '60-Second Workout/"says 
Lloyd Mangrum. Don’t let sun, 
wind and water weather-beat 
your hair. Protect its good looks 
as so many top (and up-and-coming) 
men do. Get Vital is. 


Product of 
Bristol-Myers 


Vita I is 

" 60 'Second Workout:' 


keeps heir summerproofed and handsome 



Massaging Vitalis* pure vegetable oils 
on sun-baked scalp protects hair 
from harmful, drying effects of 
sun, wind, water. Routs loose 
dandruff. Helps check excessive 
falling hair. 


Now hair is no longer dull, brittle, 
hard to handle- Looks naturally 
well-groomed. No greasy,“patent- 
leather" shine -VitaIJs contains no 
mineral oil. Fora complete summer 
hafr-conditioning,use Vitalis! 


■ • Your barber is an expert. He knows how lo keep your hair looking its best for summer. Ask him about Vitalis 
and the individual, sanitary Seallube application. Vitatis and Seattube are Bristol-Myers trade marks 



T O COLLECT the material 
for Dancing-School Bonanza 
(p. 22), Sylvia Brooks threw in 
her arch supporters for dear old Col¬ 
lier’s. “I’ve been a reporter for five 
years,” she mourns, “but I never knew 
the meaning of leg work till 1 began to 
migrate from dancing school to 
honky-tonks, taking real, paid-for and 
guest lessons. 

“I guess I covered about 12,000 
miles of dance floors, developed bal¬ 
lerina leg bulge and had all my prob¬ 
lems for years to come solved in 20 
lessons. The interviewees gave me all 
of the business I describe in the story. 
Oddly. I didn’t get Charley horse till 
I sat down to the story for several 
days at the typewriter.” 

Otherwise, Miss Brooks is a New 
Yorker, a Columbia University M.A., 
and she narrowly missed being a pro¬ 
fessor. Instead she married Harvey 
B. Storch, an economist, lives in 
Washington, likes to bicycle and 
dance for relaxation. 

K ERMIT ROLLAND traces The 
Man Who Painted Himself Blue 
(p. 26) thusly: Out of funds last spring 
he wandered from his cold-water flat 
(rent $14) in lower East Side Manhat¬ 
tan, New York, in quest of zcikuskas 
(free lunch) to be found in the neigh¬ 
borhood Russian-Amerrcan bars. 

He was making a solitary feast of 
spiced selotkas (small herring) and 
fartoshke (boiled potatoes and tap wa¬ 
ter) when the female bartender sug¬ 
gested a token investment at the bar 
was necessary before the patron did 
away with the entire free lunch. 

Rolland, prepared for such emer¬ 
gency, fished out a final dime he’d 
been husbanding against the predicted 
business recession, and bought a bit¬ 
ter beer. A small gentleman of odd 
complexion, sipping caraway brandy, 
thereupon asked Mr. Rolland why he 
looked so melancholy. 

“Pride made me conceal the truth, 
that I’d squandered my fortune. I told 
him I had been disappointed in love,” 
says Rolland. “I felt this might move 
the barmaid to let me munch the com¬ 
munity soda crackers. Two hours 
later, reeking of soda crackers, I hur¬ 
ried away from the taproom with an 
odd story my Caraway Man had told 
me. With the money I received from 
Collier’s for The Man Who Painted 
Himself Blue, I bought a free-lunch 
counter of my own. It is now set 
within reach of my typewriter.” 

C OLLABORATOR Richard 
Stroup, who with Hal Masson 
gives us Ring-Shy (p. 16), has a small, 
obscure feeling of guilt about Col¬ 
lier’s. Seems Stroup used to hate us 
—because he’d send in a story with 


great love in his heart, and 
bounce it back. Being the persr 
type of lover, Stroup met Hal Ma 
last fall, and they teamed up to b 
our maidenly reserve. Ring 
(which they subtitled The One 
lier’s Took) resulted. Stroup h 
the wedding will be long-lasting, 
produce bigger and bigger ones 
believe he means checks. 

Mr. Stroup is from Colorado 
34 Army years in China and I: 
and narrowly escaped being a ji 
executive after the war. “My ; 
justment period was confused 
frantic,” he relates. “I was devot 
investigating new filing systems 
my affection for writing displace* 
yearning for cities and success. N| 
have a knack for filing rejection s! 


\/> 


r 


W ILL F. JENKINS, an old i 
lier’s fiction hand, made I 
first big financial killing at thiii 
when his energetic eulogy of Rj 
E. Lee was published. “The st 
was appropriate for a Virginiar 
says. “But the piece was awful,’] 
was not paid off in Confe 
money, however. 

At twenty-one he was a free 
and has been one ever since witfl 
interruptions: (a) World War I ail 
World War II. “I was a Senior[ 
lications Editor with the OWlI 
recounts. “I edited nothing, had I 
ing to do with any publication] 
was junior to practically everybcl 
but worked my head off anyhcl 
don’t feel bad about the results.! 
OWI did some damned good 


* * I UIU aumc UdlllllCU gUUU I y . 

politicians to the contrary notj \nlli 
standing. By the way, as a free 


I’ve starved to death only twice. 


k r ‘:Cti( 


tore. 


Mr. Jenkins now inhabits a kit 
colonial house in Gloucester 
Virginia, built in 1650 and one* 
property of the first man ever 
hanged in Virginia. There he 
with his wife and two of his 
daughters. There he wrote hi 
book, The Murder of the U.S.A 
plug), and The General Was An I; Surel' 
est Man (p. 67). 

Mr. Jenkins knows the count 
honest general operates in, 1; 
spent some of his youth duck 
and out of revolutions, smul f; 
arms and playing banana politi 


arter-{ 


This week's cover: Brown Bett 
the Jutting Jetty. Earl Oliver 
wandering through New York’s 
Bonwit Teller’s, seeking cover 
saw the very latest in swimsui 
Cancan. He rushed to his eas 
decked a girl of his dreams 
flouncy briefness, gave her 
jaunty flip, and let loose wi 
splashy colors. “Betty’s is not t 
Look,” says Hurst. Ted Si 


mtt"' 
■5ter i n 
8 »it* 
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America’s 
most sought-after 


to a s ter 


oartuastbr" is a registered trademark of McGraw Electric Company, makers of Buss Electric Fuses, Toastmaster Electric Water Heaters, 
aod Dther Toastmaster Products. Copyright 1948, Toastmaster Products Division. McGraw Electric Company, Elgin, III. 


Yes, and behind che shining 

' of this newest and finest of toasters is all 

J 

erC lakes beauty a joy to possess, for years and 
tve[ Perfectionists have built it for your pride 
easure . . . perfectionists schooled in more 
«I 'quarter-century of automatic-toaster crafts- 
^ ip. Surely it is not surprising that the new 
:master”* toaster is today the most sought- 
oaster in America . . . and the one most 
ing to its fortunate finder. 


THE KEY 

Superfiex tousf 
ieliver perfect 
time. 


TOUCH THE BUTTON CARRY THE TOASTER 

—and watch the crumb easily, safely, by finger- 
tray spring open for quick fitting handles, always 
cleaning. caal. 




TOASTMASTER 












































HERE’S PHILCO LEADERSHIP IN PORTABLE RADIO VALUE 


less battery 


In beauty, performance and value, here’s another record-breaking 

triumph from the Philco laboratories. A truly portable radio that plays 
on AC, DC or battery with the most amazing sensitivity and tonal output 
ever packed into such compact space. Exquisitely designed in choice of 
Ivory, Maroon, Tan or Green plastic. At its low price, the Philco 602 

sets a new standard of portable radio value! At your Philco Dealer now 


•Slightly higher Denver and Wed 


M 


■ 
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CHISEIEKS' HOIIDAI 

BY HOWARD WHITMAN 

ILLUSTRATED BT SAM BERMAN 


Florida vacations, six-month honeymoons and other 
luxuries are being financed by unemployment insur¬ 
ance funds in the slick hands of bogus claimants. Their 
looting may undermine the whole system unless the 
authorities and the people act—the sooner the better 


IHE wise men who originated unemploy- 
1 ment insurance never envisioned a night¬ 
mare in which chiselers, pirates and 
[ownright crooks would loot the funds which be- 
>ng to honest workers—and get away with it. Yet 
precisely this has been going on right under our 
loses. 

“Unemployment benefits” have been paid out 
Florida vacationists, to stenographers who quit 
|ork to get married, to gougers who collect bene- 
ts off one job while working at another, and to a 
("hole menagerie of spongers and free-riders who 
-worse than the money they plunder—are weak- 
ning the entire structure of unemployment insur- 
Itce, one of the important social developments of 
Jr generation. 

The situation has a special urgency today, with 
iforcement being drastically curtailed at the very 
ie when the unemployment insurance funds 
swollen beyond anyone’s anticipation—a fat 
000,000,000 straining at the seams of its sack. A 
?nny-wise, pound-foolish Washington has stripped 
le states of their ability to stitch the holes in the 
fck and instead has, in effect, widened the holes 
that the lucre leaks out faster. 

| In a survey of unemployment insurance in a 
iber of states, I found local officials quite frank 


about the looting that eoes on. “All you have to 
do is be dishonest. These funds are simple as pie 
to chisel,” said the counsel to one state unemploy¬ 
ment insurance department. 

“We can’t begin to touch the chiseling and the 
frauds,” admitted a state director. 

“The surface hasn’t even been scratched,” said 
another. 

In New York State, whose unemployment insur¬ 
ance program is by far the largest of the 51 state 
and territorial plans, Director Milton O. Loysen 
said without qualification, “I feel certain I could 
save the state fund between ten and twenty dollars 
for every dollar spent on enforcement!” 

Some of the chiseling is due to ignorance. Many 
people don’t know just what unemployment insur¬ 
ance is, let alone how it operates. One large em¬ 
ployer said the girls in his plant sincerely believed 
it was “matrimony insurance”—that they could 
simply draw $26 a week for twenty-six weeks any 
time they decided to quit work and get married. 
Another said some workers thought it was “rock¬ 
ing-chair money,” to be drawn whenever they felt 
like knocking off for a vacation. Thousands con¬ 
fuse it with Social Security and think, “I’m paying 
for this. I might as well collect what’s coming 
to me.” (Continued on page 50,) 
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OUR JOB IB ITALY 

BY CHARLES WERTENBAKER 


Beating the Communists in Italy was a big victory for the 
forces of democracy. But the Italians are capable of 
reversing that vote if the U.S. fails to keep its promises 



At a mass meeting in Milan shortly before the elections, De Gasperi attracted 
a huge audience. Note the priest applauding vigorously, while a military 
policeman holds back the crowd. Trouble was expected but did not develop 


24 MILAN, ITALY 

W E HAVE voted the way you 
told us to vote,” said An¬ 
gelo. “Will you keep on 
sending us spaghetti?” 

“We are grateful to America be¬ 
cause we did not starve,” said the 
woman across the table. “Grazie ” 
The wave of her hand indicated that 
her “thanks” was echoed by the peo¬ 
ple of Italy who had turned down the 
bid of the Communists for an election 
victory and had supported Premier de 
Gasperi's Christian Democrats. 

“If the Russians had sent us wheat 
and coal and gasoline,” said Angelo, 
“we would have voted for them.” 

“Never!” said the woman across the 
tabic. She wore a topaz on a ribbon 
around her plump neck and she 
looked as if life had given her pleas¬ 
ure. She had been sitting alone when 
Angelo and I sat down at her table, 
and she had joined the conversation 
because no Italian can keep out of a 
political discussion. 

“Listen,” said Angelo, “the Italians 
are a very changeable people. We 
have fought for'the English and the 
Americans and we have fought against 
the English and Americans. We are 
also sensible people and we will do 
what we think is good for us. Ecco!” 

“To be with America is good for 
us,” said the woman. “Ecco/” 

Many of Angelo’s countrymen 
share his cheerfully cynical reaction to 
the international circus that was 
Italy’s April election. What was to 
have been their first chance to choose 
their own government since Mussolini 
marched on Rome turned out to be a 
plebiscite on whether to accept or re¬ 
ject American aid. It was the biggest 
hand so far in the game between East 
and West, and Uncle Sam won it—but 
it was still only one big hand. 

If the election was a painful blow 
to the Communists, it does not yet ap¬ 
pear to have been a fatal one. Most 
of the 8,000,000 votes for the Popular 
Front were Communist votes. The 
Communists are still a power in many 
northern industrial cities and they are 
the sole effective political force in 
scores of small communities. They 
dominate the General Confederation 
of Labor. Their leader, Palmiro To- 
gliatti, is one of the most brilliant 
speakers and politicians in Europe. 
Togliatti has left the way open for 
any move by declaring that the elec¬ 
tion did not represent the people's will. 
He charged interference by the U.S. 
and the church. 

The first charge is not seriously dis- 


Maria Cattaneo (see text) lives in the village of 
Cuggiono, near Milan. Nearly everyone there 
voted Christian Democrat. Many were influenced 
by letters from friends and relatives in the U.S. 


Like other steelworkers at the big Breda plant, Giuseppe 
Magni seemed to feel that a victory for the Popular Front 
would mean better scrap iron for the furnaces. The 
Breda works are in a so-called “Red” suburb of Milan 



puted by anybody, although it may be 


argued that extreme persuasiveness ii, 


T 

not the same thing as coercion. ThJ‘ 


H 


P 


bor 


second charge was tossed back anc 
forth by both sides and, so far as ar 
outside observer could see, with jus 
about equal justice. 

But Togliatti never expected to gc®^° 
a majority vote. The most he couk 
have hoped for was something ovc 
forty per cent, with which he would 
have demanded a place for his part 
in the government. Long before th 
election he must have known that th 
government was prepared to refu$|p; r( 
him a place and to meet forceful argu 
ments with the argument of greate 
force. And so Togliatti was not stak 
ing all his chips on the April clectior 

Whether Communism grows or dr 
dines in Italy depends less on th 
Communist party now’ than on th 
Christian Democratic party—and, a 
suggested by Angelo, on the Unite 
States. Alcide de Gasperi made h 
campaign on one issue, anti-Commi 
nism, and from no speech of an 
Christian Democratic leader did 
concrete program emerge. The go'j 
ernment’s excuse for not enactii 
more social reforms, called for by 
constitution, has been that it 
merely a transitional governme 
needing the support of right-wing pa ( 
ties. Now that the Christian Dem 
crats have a clear majority they m. 
make a clear decision: either move 
far to the left as the majority of Italia 
desire, or become a standpat par 
and suppress the malcontents. Tl 
first choice would weaken the Coi 
munist party's hand; the seco 
would make it stronger. 


More Social Reform Wanted 


The choice may depend a great d I 
on how the forces in and behind tl 
Christian Democratic party grof 
themselves and use their influer 
The bulk of the party’s vote ca<| 
from the lower middle class and nc| 
Communist workers and peasan 
there is no question that they, wl 
those who voted for the Socialists a| 
the Popular Front, want much m*j 
social reform. 

This is a country of many poor i 
a few rich, of many good Cathofl 
and a few anticlericalists or plain ni 
believers. The election sharper! 
existing social and religious difj 
ences, and it focused the attention! 
the underprivileged on their cd 
plaints. Take the De Vecchi Farm, | 
instance. 

On the De Vecchi Farm, near 
town of Paullo in Lombardy, are] 
laborers and their families, living il 
rectangular compound. For tl] 
work they are paid 12,000 lire (S2C 
month, plus enough produce to br 
them in another 20,000 lire. Since tl 
spend only about 30,000 lire per ftf 
ily per month for food, and since! 
some families two or three men wc| 
they are not so badly off as sc 
Italian peasants. But there are eno ] 
rickets, bad teeth and goiters on 
farm to cast suspicion on the diet.] 
typical midday meal is frogs’ legs 
cornbread, with water to was!| 
down. Wine, which is a part of e\ 
French workman’s meal, is considej 
a luxury in Italy. 

The farm laborers work eight hc^ 
a day. They used to work ten he 
before a strike last year. The Cj 
munists unionized them, and thej 
ion backed their strike, so the) 
voted for the Popular Front. 

Domenigo Cavanna, a good-l<| 
ing young laborer with brooding (| 
lives in a two-room house whicfcl 
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mother keeps specklessly clean. The 
upstairs room contains nothing but 
beds—two double and two single beds 
for the eight members of the family. 
“The owner will not even patch those 
two holes in the roof,” says Cavanna, 
“so I’ll have to patch them myself be- 
! fore winter. We don’t want to change 
this system. We don’t want to own 
i the land. But we want it controlled 
i so we can build more sheds and keep 
more eattle and earn more money.” 

Cavanna is puzzled by America’s 
i ( part in Italy’s election. “I can’t under- 
■ stand what America wants. Do you 
want to make things better for us? Or 
buy us out? Or what? I look on one 
i side and I see there is no Soviet inter- 
r vention, and on the other side there is 
American intervention. I don’t see 
f any reason for intervention because 
we will not stay in any bloe.” 

Less fortunate than the workers on 


the De Vecchi place are the people on 
a neighboring farm, across a rice 
paddy and a poplar grove. This farm 
is not producing. In the small, square 
courtyard, fowl and children swarm, 
and Maria Conca, forty-two, is wash¬ 
ing clothes. 

Maria supports herself and her two 
grown sons, both unemployed, by 
washing and working as a charwoman 
at twelve cents an hour. She cannot 
explain how she does it. 

Neither is Riceardo Maina, who 
lives in two rooms in the compound, 
able to explain how he manages to 
live. He bicycles for an hour to Milan 
every day to earn 950 lire in a factory. 
He spends 1,400 lire a day for food for 
himself, his wife Anna and his six 
children. 

“I have to ask for my money earlier 
each month,” says Maina. “I don’t 
know how it will end. I voted for the 


Front because I wanted something 
better. Now I do not know.” 

The people of PauIIo and its sur¬ 
rounding farms think and speak as 
they have been spoken to by their 
Communist organizers. They will not 
think differently until somebody ful¬ 
fills some of the promises the Com¬ 
munists made to them. 

The Voice of the Villages 

One of the problems left by the 
election, in which could be buried the 
seed of future civil strife, is the politi¬ 
cal division of the country by towns 
and villages. Paullo voted overwhelm¬ 
ingly for the Popular Front. So did 
the town of Magenta, between Milan 
and Turin. But in full sight of Ma¬ 
genta across the plain lies Cuggiono, 
whieh outwardly differs from Ma¬ 
genta only in that it is smaller. Cug- 
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giono was a Christian Democratic 
stronghold. 

The Communists tried to organize 
Cuggiono, but they never had a 
chance. Cuggiono has slightly less 
than 5,000 inhabitants and, according 
to local statisticians, 9,000 natives or 
sons of natives in the United States. 
For several days before the election 
Cuggiono’s craftsmen and small shop¬ 
keepers did not bother much about 
work, but sat around the Cafd San 
Giorgio listening to letters from 
friends and relatives in America. 
Standing behind the bar of the cafe, 
Maria Cattaneo read one of them— 
from Luigi Merlo of St. Louis: 

“Abraham Lineoln, one of the great 
Presidents of the United States, 
honorary citizen of Rome, abolished 
slavery. America wants a free Italy. 
Therefore beware the eighteenth of 
(Continued on page 38) 



Brigades of forme, partisans marched through the streets oi Milan to tire Piarra del Duomo in a Christian Democrat parade. Milan Cathedral in the background 
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He treated the dog rough, and she loved it. 


Why shouldn’t it work with the girl? 


0 

# 
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B lair Matthews walked 

into the control room of 
studio A and glanced through 
the glass partition toward the mike. 
She hadn’t arrived. He leaned against 
the wall and lighted a cigarette. 

Johnny, the station disk jockey, was 
talking to the engineer by the control 
panel. He looked up at Blair. “You 
can set your watch by that gal. She’ll 
be here at four minutes to six.” 

Blair nodded. He watched the slow 
sweep of the pointer on the control- 
room clock. Another minute. 

“Mr. Matthews, do I have to play a 
classics album this week? My public 
is complainin’ that I'm going long¬ 
hair.” Johnny patted the spikes of 
his crew cut indignantly. 

“Afraid so, Johnny. We're still get¬ 
ting requests for it.” 

At 5:56 the door opened and Paula 
Gibson stepped to the broadcast ta¬ 
ble. She wore a neat tweed suit. The 
three men in the control room 
watched her remove her gloves and 
lay them precisely beside her script. 
She turned her wide green eyes toward 
the glass partition. The engineer held 
up two fingers. > 

She knows I’m here watching her, 
Blair thought. She knows, but she'd 
never admit it mattered. 

“Paula Gibson.” Johnny said, look¬ 
ing at her hungrily. “She’s reet w r ith 
a dimple pleat. Looks sweet as Dixie¬ 
land, but she's colder than a Bach 
cantata. She's a hot clarinet without 
keys. Man, look at those—” 

“That’s enough, Johnny.” 

“Yes, sir.” Johnny deposited a 
kiss on his finger tips and blew it to¬ 
ward Paula before he left the room. 

Johnny was right, Blair thought. 
Paula was something special; in every 
way a woman could be, she was ter¬ 
rific. But she was keeping it all to 
herself. Why? Was she afraid? Had 
she been hurt? 

The engineer raised his arm and 
whipped it toward the table where 
she sat. Her voice came into the room, 
each word a small piece of articulate 
craftsmanship, each sentence bearing 
her special stamp of authority, “This 
is Paula Gibson with an analysis of 
today’s events.” . . . 

Blair was waiting in the hall when 
she left the studio. 

“Nice broadcast, Paula.” 

“Thanks, Blair.” She began pulling 
on her gloves to leave. It was a dis¬ 
concerting device which made a cas¬ 
ual approach impossible. 

“Have dinner with me tonight,” he 
said. 

“Sorry. This is Thursday.” 

*“I see. What is it this time, Paula?” 


“Thursdays I cook pig’s knuckles 
and sauerkraut for Dad.” 

“Paula . . .” 

“Yes?” 

“I’d like to meet your father. And 
I’m a sauerkraut fan, too.” 

“You're wasting an awful lot of 
time, Blair. I've told you it’s no dice.” 

“I’m not asking you to marry me 
this time. I’m inviting myself home 
for dinner.” 

“I don’t think you'd enjoy it. 
There’s just the two of us and Dad’s 
a little crusty—” 

Honest Paula. Forthright Paula. 
Making excuses, evading, fighting 
against the thing she wanted because 
for some reason she didn't want her¬ 
self to have it. Her troubled eyes 
made him feel guilty. 

“Hey, don’t look so unhappy.” He 
squeezed her elbow and smiled. “I’ll 
see you tomorrow.” He started down 
the hall toward his office. 

“Blair!” He heard the quick tap of 
her heels behind him and turned. 

“1 would like you to come for din¬ 
ner, Blair. I—I mean, Dad would 
enjoy meeting you, talking with you. 
Please. Get your coat and hat.” . . . 

Blair followed her out of the city in 
his own car. He had time to recall 
what he knew about her father. As 
a young prospector Hollister Gibson 
had made a rich strike in the days 
when Montana first linked its name 
with copper. He had bulled through 
until he had what he wanted—a mil- 
lion-dollar property. He sold out then 
and sat back, amused at other men 
who were caught up in the game and 
couldn’t let go. Blair wondered if 
Hollister Gibson, alone now, was try¬ 
ing to keep Paula with him. Perhaps 
tonight he would find an explanation 
for Paula's behavior. 

T HE highway from the city was cut 
from the face of the cliffs, with 
the sea on the right and the wild bush 
climbing the mountain slopes on the 
left. The Gibson home was a large 
but unpretentious country house set 
among pine and cypress trees. 

Paula called to her father when they 
entered the wide living room. 

“Holly, we have a dinner guest.” 
“Why?” a leathery voice demanded. 
He came to the door, a craggy face, 
belligerent blue eyes, undisciplined 
gray hair. "He was wearing a sweat 
shirt and his trousers were supported 
by wide green suspenders. A soiled 
rag hung from his fingers. A tall Eng¬ 
lish setter stood beside him. 

“This is Mr. Matthews, our pro¬ 
gram director, Holly.” 

“Don't blame her, Mr. Gibson. 


She doesn’t want me any more than 
you do.” Blair smiled and walked 
toward the old man. 

Gibson wiped his fingers, not too 
carefully, on the^rag and grunted; he 
looked at Blair’s hand, then gripped it 
in his own. He turned to' Paula. 
“What did you bring him for? There's 
never enough pig's knuckles for two 
of us.” 

“That’s because you eat too much, 
Holly. Anyway, he’s going to stay. 
You’ll have to entertain him while I 
get dinner. Hi, India.” She snapped 
her fingers at the setter on her way to 
the kitchen. 

The old man regarded Blair dis¬ 
tastefully. Blair grinned at him. “I'm 
an inoffensive person, Mr. Gibson.” 

“Well, you're here. I suppose you 
might as well stay. Sit down.” 

Paula called from the kitchen, 
“You’ll have to clear up this mess on 
the table. Why can’t you clean your 
guns in the den?” 

G IBSON went grumbling to the 
kitchen and came back loaded 
with an assortment of half-assembled 
shotguns, cleaning rods and dirty rags. 
He disappeared into his den and reap¬ 
peared a moment later with a pint 
bottle in his hand. “Want a drink?” 
“Yes. Sure.” 

Gibson pushed a low table closer 
to Blair’s chair with his foot, sat 
heavily in another chair and set the 
bottle between them. “Help yourself.” 

Blair picked up the bottle and ex¬ 
amined the label. 

“What's the matter—too strong for 
you? We’ve got ginger ale.” 

“I think I can handle this,” Blair 
said. He was tipping the bottle to his 
mouth when Paula came in from the 
kitchen. 

“We have glasses, Dad. And ice 
cubes. And soda.” 

“I didn’t offer him glasses and ice 
cubes and soda! I offered him a drink. 
If he wants to spoil his liquor he can 
use cookin’ whisky from the kitchen.” 

“Dad,” she'said ominously, “the 
doctor said no more straight whisky 
for you.” She returned to the kitchen. 

When she came back with the tray 
Gibson was saying, “The doctor—al¬ 
ways the doctor. I never had a hang¬ 
over till I started meddling with soda.” 

“Maybe they used to make better 
whisky,” Blair suggested. 

“Made better men, too. These 
pasty-faced young galoots that come 
around here nowadays—they can’t 
hold their liquor; they can’t hold their 
women. Like this young fella that was 
engaged to-Paula—” 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Paula was holding her best platter in 
soapy fingers when he kissed her on 
the back of her neck. She froze—then 
spoiled his game by saying nothing 
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At the Atlantic Conference, Churchill tried to tell Roosevelt that both their countries should be tough in dealing with Japan. He didn’t get very far in this Id July, 
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The Soviet Premier and Britain’s Prime Minister urge Roosevelt to take a tough policy 
toward Germany and Japan but the President warns against antagonizing Congress 


PART V. PRESSURE FOR WAR 
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W HEN Harry L. Hopkins 
met Joseph Stalin in July of 
1941, the Soviet premier 
freely discussed Russia’s war prob¬ 
lems and emphasized his belief that 
the Red Army could hold out if it 
received sufficient supplies. 

Hopkins’ report to President Roose¬ 
velt was divided into three parts. The 
second part said: 

I told Mr. Stalin at this conference 
that our government and the British 
government (Churchill having au¬ 
thorized me to say this) were willing 
to do everything that they possibly 
could during the succeeding weeks 
to send materiel to Russia. This ma¬ 
teriel, however, must obviously be al¬ 
ready manufactured and that he, 
Stalin, must understand that even 


this materiel could in all probability 
not reach his battle lines before the 
bad weather closes in. 

I told him that we believed that 
plans should be made for a long war; 
that so far as the United States was 
concerned we had large supply com¬ 
mitments in relation to our own 
Army, Navy.and Merchant Marine, 
as well as very substantial responsi¬ 
bilities for supplies to England, 
China and the republics of South 
America. 

I told him that the decisions relat¬ 
ing to the long-range supply problem 
could only be resolved if our govern¬ 
ment had complete knowledge not 
only of the military situation in Rus¬ 
sia, but of type, number and quality 
of their military weapons, as well as 


full knowledge of raw materials and 
factory capacity. 

I told him that I knew that our gov¬ 
ernment, and I believed the British 
government, would be unwilling to 
send any heavy munitions, such as 
tanks, aircraft and antiaircraft guns, 
to the Russian front unless and until 
a conference had been held between 
our three governments, at which the 
relative strategic interests of each 
front, as well as the interests of our 
several countries, were fully and 
jointly explored. . . . My suggestion 
to him was to hold a conference at 
as late a date as was possible. Then 
we would know whether or not there 
was to be a front and approximately 
the location of the front during the 
coming winter months. 


I pwstGe 

Stalin said he would welcome sucl lesubj^ 
a conference and said that of coursi :could res 
it would be impossible for him to g( withoi 
to a conference anywhere other thai 
in Moscow; that he would be glad t< * mora j e 
make available to our government al * Cent ( 
information which was required ant [ already 
he offered to give us the Soviet de aoralizej t 
signs of their airplanes, tanks an 1 le United 
guns.... __ . fc»ar ai!3 


I Stalin 


saji 


There is literally no one in th 
whole government who is willing t 
give any important information othe 
than Mr. Stalin himself. Therefore, i 
is essential that such a conference b 
held with Mr. Stalin personally. 

Copies of Parts I and II of the Hop 
kins report were sent to the Secretary Zi 1 . 
of State, War and Navy. There fo 
lowed a Part III which Hopkir 
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marked “FOR THE PRESIDENT 
ONLY/’ He made only one copy of 
.his part and recommended to the 
President that it should not be let out 
of his office but suggested that its con¬ 
sents might be communicated verbally 
o Secretary Hull. The reason for 
his secrecy was that Stalin spoke 
bluntly of the desirability of U.S. en- 
kry into the war against Germany. 

Part three said: 

After Stalin had completed his re¬ 
dew of the military situation, he 
Jtated that he wanted to give the 
| ^resident the following personal 
nessage; that he had considered put- 
ing the message in writing but be- 
ieved it would be more desirable to 
i lave the message delivered to the 
'resident by me. 

[ (This message, as published in part 
n the first installment of this series of 
i rticles, said the world influence of 
he U.S. and President Roosevelt was 
normous and that an announcement 
hat the U.S. was joining the war 
■ gainst Germany would so encourage 
Bie subjugated peoples of Europe that 
E could result in defeat of Hitler, per¬ 
haps without firing a shot.) 

I Contrariwise, Stalin believed that 
ft (e morale of the German army and 
rie German people, which he thinks 
V already pretty low, would be de- 
J loralized by an announcement that 
lie United States is going to join in 
le war against Hitler. 

P Stalin said that he believed it was 
' levitable that we should finally come 
An grips with Hitler on some battle- 
eld. The might of Germany was so 
reat that, even though Russia might 
efend herself, it would be very diffi- 
jlt for Britain and Russia combined 
I crush the German military ma¬ 
rine. 

Stalin said that he believed that 
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the war would be bitter and perhaps 
long; that if we did get in the war he 
believed the American people would 
insist on their armies coming to grips 
with German soldiers; and he wanted 
me to tell the President that he would 
welcome the American troops on any 
part of the Russian front under the 
complete command of the American 
Army. 

I told Stalin that my mission re¬ 
lated entirely to matters of supply 
and that the matter of our joining in 
the war would be decided largely by 
Hitler himself and his encroachment 
upon our fundamental interests. 

He repeatedly said that the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States had more 
influence with the common people of 
the world today than any other force. 
Finally, he asked me to tell the Presi¬ 
dent that, while he was confident that 
the Russian army could withstand 
the German army, the problem of 
supply by next spring would be a 
serious one and he needed our help. 

New Attitude of Big Three 

This was Hopkins’ last meeting with 
Stalin on that brief trip. Stalin had 
certainly taken Roosevelt’s request to 
heart and had reposed complete confi¬ 
dence in Hopkins. This was indeed 
the turning point in the wartime rela¬ 
tions of Britain and the United States 
with the Soviet Union. No longer 
would all Anglo-American calcula¬ 
tions be based on the probability of 
early Russian collapse—after this, the 
whole approach to the problem was 
changed. 

Hopkins was elated by his meetings 
with Stalin, but he was also depressed 
—for he had been given a glimpse of 
something that he had never seen be¬ 
fore, the true nature of the totalitarian 


state. He wrote later, “Before my three 
days in Moscow ended, the difference 
between democracy and dictatorship 
were clearer to me than any words a 
philosopher, historian or journalist 
could make it.” 

Through the years that followed 
Hopkins had nothing but contempt 
for those jittery Americans who were 
forever looking for Communists un¬ 
der the bed. But, he could never rec¬ 
oncile himself to a system which 
seemingly concentrated such absolute 
power in one mortal man. 

Later on, as the record will show, 
when evidences of discrepancy began 
to appear in the application of Soviet 
policy, Hopkins suspected that if he 
had ever been permitted to attend 
meetings of the Politburo, he might 
have learned that Stalin’s power was 
not so absolute as he had at first imag¬ 
ined. But he never gained any clear 
idea as to how the Politburo really 
operated, and neither did Roosevelt. 
As time went on, and as the tide of 
battle turned, they became more and 
more aware of it as an unseen, incom¬ 
prehensible but potent influence on 
Stalin and thus on all Allied long¬ 
term policy. 

When Hopkins got back to Arch¬ 
angel for the return trip to Scotland, 
his pilot said they were pretty sure to 
encounter severe head winds after 
leaving Russia and it might be rather 
rough going. Hopkins said, “What¬ 
ever it is, it will seem easy after what 
I’ve been doing the last couple of 
days.” 

He was desperately ill on the flight 
which took twenty-four hours to 
Scapa Flow. He was so exhausted 
that, despite the discomfort, he slept 
for seven of these hours. At one time 
he was awakened and told that the 
aircraft was being fired on by an uni- 
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dentified destroyer off the Murman 
Coast. 

When they finally reached Scapa 
Flow and landed in a narrow and tur¬ 
bulent lane between ships, the tail of 
the PBY was slapped up and down 
and Hopkins was being slapped with 
it. The plane and a launch maneu¬ 
vered about until the launch got her 
bow close enough to the blister for 
Hopkins to jump. A sailor with a 
boat hook literally hauled him, 
sprawling, across the slippery deck to 
safety. His luggage was then tossed 
after him, including the priceless pa¬ 
pers which set forth the Soviet posi¬ 
tion in detail. 

This was August 2, 1941, just a 
week after Hopkins had asked for 
permission to go to Moscow. 

Voyage Almost Proved Fatal 

Hopkins was taken in charge by 
Admiral Sir John Tovey, commander 
in chief of the home fleet, but for a 
while it was feared that he might not 
live long enough to report on his visit 
with Stalin. 

Hopkins seemed to be not only at 
the end of his rope but at the end of 
the last filament of the spider’s web 
by which he was hanging* on to life. 
Admiral Tovey ordered him to bed, 
having summoned all the medical skill 
that was available to drug him to 
sleep. 

Winston Churchill arrived the next 
day aboard the Prince of Wales, 
bringing with him his chiefs of staff, 
en route to the Atlantic Conference 
with Roosevelt. Hopkins went with 
him. 

During the trip across the North 
Atlantic through the U-boats’ happy 
hunting ground Hopkins told Church¬ 
ill all the points from his talks with 
Stalin which touched on Russia’s mil¬ 
itary situation and her needs, and the 
Prime Minister, as he listened, under¬ 
stood all the better why Hopkins was 
of such value to the President, for he 
had never before heard harshly ob¬ 
jective and salty reporting quite like 
this. They also discussed the phrase¬ 
ology of the Atlantic Charter which 
the Prime Minister was to present to 
the President, and Churchill again 
emphasized the necessity of a firm 
warning to Japan. 

In his meeting with Roosevelt, 
Churchill hoped that some momen¬ 
tous agreement might be reached. The 
agreement that Churchill hoped for 
was not the Atlantic Charter; it was 
the establishment of a common policy 
of resistance to further Japanese ag¬ 
gression. 

Churchill before leaving London 
had informed the Prime Ministers of 
the Dominions of the conference and 
said that through the war years he 
had had intimate correspondence with 
Roosevelt and had talked to him on 
the telephone but had never met him. 
This, by the way, was a somewhat sore 
point with Roosevelt; when he was 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy in the 
first World War, he had gone to Lon¬ 
don and had met the already cele¬ 
brated Churchill at a banquet. 
Churchill had barely noticed the 
young American official and had 
promptly forgotten this encounter, 
but Roosevelt remembered it clearly. 

There was no question about 
Churchill’s attitude toward Roosevelt 
now. Hopkins later told friends, 
“You’d have thought Winston was be¬ 
ing carried up into the heavens to 
meet God!” 

In the many meetings that were to 
follow, from Argentia to Yalta, 
(Continued on page 41 ) 

























BY 

CHARLES B. CHILD 


The rabble rouser used a woman to 
bait his trap. Inspector Chafik set an¬ 
other trap—and used himself for bait 



Chafik fumbled for some coins. “The plea 
of a mother is not to be refused,” he said 


R UMOR, born as a breath in the maze of 
alleyways surrounding the holy mosque 
i of Kadimain, gathered mischief as the 
desert wind gathers dust. It choked reason, blinded 
tolerance and whipped up fury in the mob that 
cried havoc through the shabby, dun-colored streets 
of the city of Baghdad. 

The components of the mob were ragged, under¬ 
fed men bred on the dirty body of a hate-racked 
world. Individually they were pitiful. Collectively 
they were terrible. They were armed with knives, 
sticks, fragments of stone; but the worst weapons of 
all were their brown, clawed hands. Cloaked by 
the darkness of an oppressively hot night, the men 
ran; and like all mobs, this one did not know where 
it was going, or why. 

On the outskirts of the Bab-al-Sheik district were 
the police. The white tunics of the metropolitan 


officers were smudged chalk lines drawn across the 
main roads, and in the side streets lurked khaki- 
clad troopers of the suburban patrols, mounted on 
well-trained horses. Behind, were motorized squad¬ 
rons of mobile police, heavily armed with rillcs and 
machine guns, prepared to drive forward into the 
heart of the mob if the clubs and reversed carbines 
of the forward lines failed to force it back. 

A dapper little man drove up in an open touring 
car, surveyed the preparations and nodded ap¬ 
proval. He was dressed in a lightweight civilian suit 
of good cut, and wore on his sleek head the black 
sidarah of the modern Iraqi. He had a sharp chin 
and rather full lips; his eyes were large, mottled 
olive in color, and strangely flat. He was represen¬ 
tative of a people whose beginning was veiled by 
the mists of history, and he looked at the mob cyni¬ 
cally, seeing it as the rot in the timbers of a neg¬ 
lected civilization. 

He said in Arabic to his companion, a gaunt man 
in the uniform of a sergeant of police, “One smells, 
their hate. Have you not noticed, my dear Abdul¬ 
lah, that each human passion has a distinctive 
odor?” 

Sergeant Abdullah replied, “Sir, I have some¬ 
times smelled fear—” 

“Fear and hatred are twins.” Inspector Chafik 
of the Criminal Investigation Department lighted 
a cigarette and blew gently on the smoldering 
end to make it burn evenly. Looking at the mob, 
he went on, “I pity these foolish people whose heads 
we are about to crack. They are not our enemies.” 

The swarthy face of the sergeant darkened and 
he made a gesture of protest. “Permit me, sir, to 
observe that these men break the law, and there¬ 
fore—” 

“A doctor,” said Chafik smoothly, “does not con¬ 
sider his patient an enemy. He wages his war 
against the cause of the complaint. And mob mad¬ 
ness is equally a sickness.” He drew on his ciga¬ 
rette and then went on in a voice of iron, “There is 
direction behind this riot. It is a cancer, and I in¬ 
tend to cut it out.” 

The little man stood up in the open car as the 
space between the mob and the police barrier 
closed. The senseless howling had died away, and 
it seemed for a moment that the orderly lines of 
uniformed men might act as a sedative, that tact¬ 
ful handling would disperse the crowd. 

Then, somewhere in the background, a voice 
raised the ancient battle cry of the Jehid, “Thibha- 
hum besm er rassoul'!” 

The voice had the high pitch and wailing note 
of the fanatic, but it also carried authority. It 
probed to the nerves, and with that one cry de¬ 
stroyed the salutary effect of the massed police. 
When it came again, “Kill in the Prophet’s name!” 
the mob echoed the words and launched a volley 
of stones. 

The police came into action, but above the thud 
of their sticks, the cries of pain, the shouts of anger, 
the voice could still be heard. Sometimes it came 
from the front of the crowd, then again from the 
flanks; the darkness and confusion made it impos¬ 
sible to trace the source. The mob attacked with 
such fury that the police barrier was pushed back, 
and now it was the turn of the troopers. They drove 
wedges through the packed ranks of fanatics, and 
struck hammer blows with the brass heelplates of 
their carbines while their skillful horses backed and 
sidled. 

But still there was the voice, 'T hibhahum besm 
er rassoul! Thibhahum—thibhahwnr 

Inspector Chafik said bitterly, “Hashish would 
have a less maddening effect. We have now heard 
our enemy.” He turned to a squad of mobile police. 
“Bring me that man w'ho blasphemes the Prophet!” 
he ordered, and then beat his hands together in 
sharp despair as he heard the voice again, but this 
time from a distance. 

Whoever the man was, he realized the mob was 
fighting a losing battle. He fled now for safety, a 
-vampire satiated for this night, leaving behind the 
dead, the injured—and what W'as worse, the can¬ 
cerous hate. 

C HIEF INSPECTOR ELLSWORTH, appointed 
head of the Baghdad C.I.D. by the Iraqi 
government, sat at his desk on the second floor of 
the headquarters building on Al-Rashid Street, re¬ 
ports of the night’s events spread before him. He 
was a burly, red-faced Englishman, whose thick 
brows joined in a bar across his forehead and ac¬ 
centuated the sharpness of his eyes. 


He said brusquely, “Fifteen dead, eighty-three 
injured. A lot of looting. Only thirty arrests, and 
those unimportant. This is a hell of a poor show, 
Chafik.” 

The little man, who was perched on the edge of a 
chair, moved uncomfortably. He told himself he 
had no reason to fear the chief inspector, but his 
hands were clammy. He was aware he had spoken 
ingratiatingly upon entering the office, and self- 
anger surged to his normally cool head. He began 
adjusting his neat polka-dot tie to hide it. 

Ellsworth said irritably, “Leave that damn’ tic 
alone! . . . What d’you think was behind this riot, 
Chafik?” 

“Sir. I would say that its sole purpose was to 
foment hatred.” His English was precise. 

“For political reasons?” The chief inspector’s 
eyebrows worked vigorously. 

Chafik twisted the folded sidarah between his 
slender hands, and answered in the peculiar hollow 
voice of a man who spoke thoughts, “Hatred 
breeds hatred. Arabs rise against Jews, and Jews 
against Arabs. In India the Moslems and Hindus 
destroy one another. It is also this way in Europe 
and elsewhere. There is a plague of fear and 
suspicion in the world that makes each religious 
and political group see the other as a mad dog—’ 

Ellsworth interrupted, “Dammit, I don’t want to 
hear a lecture.” 


T HE little man gave a nervous smile. “Please ex 
cuse me.” Then he said with unexpected firm 
ness, “I am a policeman and a servant of the public. 

In politics I must practice celibacy. Therefore I do 
not wish to consider the reason for the riot. But 
it is my duty to arrest the man who directly insti¬ 
gated it.” 

“You mean this man with the voice?” asked the 
chief inspector, looking at Chafik’s report. 

“Yes, sir. I am convinced he was paid to do what 
he did, in the same way an assassin is paid. The 
dead are his victims as surely as if he had. struck 
them down with a knife. Perhaps we cannot touch 
the people who paid him—they may be outside this 
country—but he should hang.” 

The iron was back in his voice, and the English¬ 
man looked at him curiously, thinking: He's a 
fanatic, too. He’d give his life for the cause of law 
and order. Aloud, Ellsworth said, “Is there any 
clue to this man’s identity? 

Chafik spread his hands, and the light which 
had briefly given color to his eyes began to fade, 

“The prisoners have been interrogated. Some de¬ 
scribe the agitator as a tall man, others as a short 
man. He is also definitely identified as being both 
fat and lean—” 

“In other words an average man. We might just 
as well try to pick one pea out of a bushel.” Ells¬ 
worth rammed tobacco into his pipe with a vigor¬ 
ous thumb. “What about probables?” 

“Investigations proceed, but I have already elimi¬ 
nated the majority of professional agitators on our 
records.” Chafik paused and then added, “But a 
clever man would not be on our records, and this]^ a °d 
one may be a stranger.” 

“So you look for a man of average appearance 
who may or may not be Iraqi! What a hope!” 

“Sir, I am not without hope. I have closed the 
gates of Baghdad, and am confident the man now 
lurks like a rat in some dark hole. I shall drive him 
out.” Ellsworth looked skeptical, and Chafik added, 

“It is true I did not see his face, but I heard his 
voice—” 

The chief inspector put his hands on the desk and 
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pipe. He saw him as a terrier, quivering with the! 
excitement of the hunt, and wisely refrained -from F Nan w| 
asking how Chafik expected to recognize a voice Jherioti 
briefly heard in the confusion of a riot. Instead, he 
said gruffly, “Better not tell me your plans. You’re Mave 
so damn’ unorthodox . . . All right.” J M to rep 

It was dismissal, and the Iraqi salaamed with the Ancgatn 
tips of curved fingers hovering near his forehead Nandpj 
When he had closed the door behind him he stopped Cr ^arkei 
and carefully adjusted his tie with a gesture of self- frtoiflris] 
assertion. “Unorthodox! Unorthodox!” he re- Moffos 
peated harshly. “What this Englishman means i: |Ply ( "Eac 


that he does not wish to offend his official con 


science by hearing what I may do.” Chafik grate 
fully inhaled the acrid smoke of his KurdisI 
cigarette as he walked to his own office in th* 
building. 

The room w>as furnished with a desk and a fev 
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Something moved near the wall, and a man stepped in front of the Inspector. He held a knife gripped so tightly that his arm vibrated. His eyes had a jungle look 
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vail, and on the other was a map of Baghdad. It 
[vas an excessively tidy room, but Chafik frowned 
nd moved the telephone to an angle that squared 
ath his “in” tray before he sat down. When he 
[filched the bell, Sergeant Abdullah appeared with 
le readiness of a jinni. He said, “I have the honor 
[o give you the final list of agents who specialize 
|i riots—” 

Chafik said, “That is not an honor. They are all 
r -ns of Judas.” He read the list carefully, then 
jirew it down and wiped his hands as though they 
ad been contaminated. “This does not help us,” 
e told his assistant. “There is only one way to find 
le man who cried, ‘Kill in the Prophet’s name.’ 
re the rioters who were arrested still in the build- 
■g?” 

I “We have just finished interrogating, sir. But I 
|;gret to report—” 

‘A negative report is of no value.” The little man 
[.it up and paced the room, but presently he stopped 
*d remarked conversationally, “Of course there is 
certain risk . . He flushed with anger at the 
bund of his voice speaking the thought, and said 
! larply, “Each man is to be brought to me. He will 
iout, ‘Thibhahwn besm er rassouf as it was 
Jiouted last night.” 

I Sergeant Abdullah put the palms of his hands to¬ 
other in a gesture of protest. “Sir, may I be per- 
itted to express doubt that it will be possible to 
cognize—” 


“You may not express anything.” 

Chafik stood at the window overlooking the 
yellow-brown city. The increasing heat of the day 
poured rivulets of sweat down his thin face, but 
he was unaware of discomfort. 

He was absorbed by threads of thought that wove 
a strange and intricate pattern. But when the door 
opened and Sergeant Abdullah announced disap¬ 
provingly, “The first prisoner,” he turned briskly. 

T HEY thrust into the room a man dressed in a 
dirty gown. His bare feet were caked with dust, 
and his oily hair straggled from under a wisp of 
turban. The man said in a frightened voice, “Kill 
in the Prophet’s name—” 

The Inspector lighted a cigarette. “You do not 
shout with enthusiasm,” he said softly. “The voice 
that called for death to walk the streets of Baghdad 
did not whisper.” He spoke to the escort consist¬ 
ing of two police officers: “Take him away and 
beat him so that he may learn to shout.” 

When the man was brought back ten minutes 
later, he screamed, “Thibhtihum besm er rassoul!” 
in a voice that reverberated. 

Chafik said, “That is an improvement, and now I 
know yours was not the voice I heard last night.” 
He nodded to Sergeant Abdullah, who waited at¬ 
tentively. “Let this blasphemer go. He may con¬ 
sider the beating just punishment— And bring 
the next.” 
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They followed one another at brief intervals. 
Some shouted defiantly, and all loudly because they 
feared the instructive sticks of the police. After 
each shout the little inspector said, “It is not the 
voice I heard. Let him go—” 

At the end of two hours the door closed on the 
last man. The dreadful cry still seemed to echo in 
the room, and Chafik gently rubbed his ears as he 
left the window and went to his desk. 

Sergeant Abdullah said sympathetically, “Your 
head aches, sir. It is a pity you were not rewarded. 
But it would indeed have been a coincidence.” 

“It would be even more remarkable if I could 
recognize the voice—” 

“Sir?” 

“You will now comb the brothels, the cafes, and 
the bazaars, and bring in every man who might 
have taken part in the riot to shout the same cry.” 

The sergeant put a brown hand to the collar of 
his tunic to ease its pressure around his choleric 
neck. He said hoarsely, “There are four hundred 
thousand people in Baghdad. To find the voice you 
may have to hear all of them. And you yourself 
have just said—” 

Inspector Chafik opened a fresh packet of Ghazi 
cigarettes and bowed his sleek head as he offered 
one to his assistant. He said, “I do not intend to 
ask so many people to cry blasphemy in my already 
offended ear. That indeed would give me the mad¬ 
ness you think afflicts me at (Continued on page SI) 
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In these pictures, Fred Astaire and his pretty 
partner, Marion Murray, are doing one of his 
creations called the Swing Trot. The basic step 
is simple. The man steps in place on the left foot 
and points the right foot directly to his right, 
the ball of the foot on the floor, then he brings 
it back, places it beside the left foot, extends 


the left foot directly to the left in the same 
way, puts the left foot back in place and repeats. 
The girl follows by first stepping in place with 
her right foot, exactly the opposite to the mail. 
In the first picture Astaire is stepping back in 
a variation of the basic step. In the second he is 
executing the Open Square in which you kick 


through, crossing one foot in front of the other 
alternately. No. 3 is called the Reverse Point. 
Partners dance side by side doing a cross-behind 
touch in unison. No. 4, the Swing Trot Break, 
is much the same as No. 2 except the partners 
break away, make a full turn in opposite di¬ 
rections and join hands again. No. 5 is the Run- 
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titutions of ballroom learning have 
ome big business since Arthur 
rray discovered the goose that 
jld lay golden eggs to sweet music, 
t year two million Americans paid 
,000,000 to revamp their footwork 



id, the girl following the man in a tight 
, and No. 6 the same thing with a dip— 
levator. In No. 7 the man spins the girl 
.lie fifth and sixth steps. Miss Murray had 
met Fred Astaire before the day the 
es were taken. An experienced performer, 
orked out the new steps without practice 




E AST year a couple of million Americans spent 
_ nearjy 550.000,000 proving that if you can 
I walk you can dance, at the rate of anywhere 
from 25 cents an hour to 30 cents a minute. In New 
York alone more than 700,000 signed up to have 
their footwork revamped. The figure represents one 
person in every ten of the city’s population. 

This sort of schoolwork is appealing to aunts and 
grandfathers, congressmen and members of the 
clergy. One day recently a rotund, middle-aged lady 
leaned over the desk of an interviewer at a Seventh 
Avenue dance studio in New York and told her story. 
She had married off her last daughter just the week 
before and now, with that mission accomplished, she 
was planning to play a bit. 

“It’s not that I like to step out, particularly,” she 
explained, “but I've always wanted to become a good 
dancer ever since they were doing the Black Bottom. 
You know', I’d give almost anything to be able to 
rumba.” 

So, to achieve her lifelong ambition she was wall¬ 
ing to pay 5300, the sum the school asked for a 60- 
hour course. The school assured her she would have 
fun and exercise, too. Enthusiastically, she plunked 
down 550 as a first payment, and took a quick 


look around the anteroom as she passed through 

The room was done in Grand Rapids Grecian. It 
contained a number of people. Some of them were 
well-padded businessmen, being as nonchalant as the 
kind you see in liquor ads. There was a cluster of 
high-school boys, doing their homework while they 
waited. A red-haired glamor girl, two chatty ma¬ 
trons and a mother w'ith her awkward-looking teen- 
aged daughter completed the assemblage. 

What she had observed put her at ease even more 
effectively than had the suave cordiality of her inter¬ 
viewer. Clearly, she was not the only one. What’s 
more, she was in perfectly respectable company. 

Scenes like this are occurring every day in ball¬ 
room dancing schools throughout the nation. Dur¬ 
ing the past decade Americans seem to have been 
sw r ayed more and more by a passion for mobile self- 
improvement. Teaching the light fantastic has be¬ 
come big business. 

The students range from six to sixty. But by far 
the largest number have left their youth far behind 
and are giving dynamic proof that life in the ball¬ 
room can begin at forty. There are those who have 
worked hard all their lives and who are now bursting 
with a pent-up desire for (Continued on page 59) 
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JOIN 

OF ARC 

BY 

ELIZABETH TREADWAY 

Ingrid Bergman’s portrayal of the Maid of Orleans 
is bolstered by exhaustive historical research 


T O GET the full four and a half 
million dollars’ worth of 
value from the new movie 
Joan of Arc. vou will need to see it 
twice. The first time, for simple en¬ 
joyment of the story of the mai tyred 
Maid of Orleans: and a second time, 
to savor the picture’s letter-peifeet 
detail, 

Ingrid Bergman, who plays Joan, 
Victor Fleming, director, and Walter 
Wanger, producer all put their own 
money into this movie, and set the 
budget high enough—at S4,600,000 
to purchase, among other things, ab¬ 
solute historical accuracy. So that the 
finished production is not only drama, 
but a handsomely Technicolored col¬ 
lection of the history, art, architecture, 
styles, manners and morals of IMh 
century France. 

When the newly crowned King ol 
France gave a banquet to celebrate 
Joan s victories, what food and drink 
were served? What did the guests 
wear? How did they eat? Was there 
music? 

The researchers, after reading every 
Joan document they could find in 
libraries all over the country, examin¬ 
ing pictures and tapestries ot the pe¬ 
riod and consulting authorities in 
France, came up with an answer 100 
pages long which included these 

items: , t . , . . 

When the kinu arrived with his suite 
he first washed his hands. One servant 
held the towel, while another poured 


rose water over his hands. 

There were five courses, each com¬ 
prising 10 or 12 separate dishes. The 
tabic, lighted by torches held by foot¬ 
men/was set with silver knives, forks 
and spoons, but these implements 
were never brought to the mouth. 
They were used simply for carving, 
after which the fingers did the rest. 
This did not detract from the elegance 


of the table manners. 

A huge pastry swan contained 
spiced fruits. Red and white jellies 
v\ere decorated with the aims of the 
king. Spiced wines poured from silver 
fountains into silver goblets. When 
the king drank, a servant held a saucer 
under his chin. An orchestra played. 
( The musical instruments were copied 
from museum pieces.) Joan wore 
a cloth-ol-gold cape, (Researchers 
found the original dressmaker bills 


for her courtly costumes, complete 
with descriptions. - ) 

The piece cle resistance was a mam¬ 
moth pie carried by two waiters pre¬ 
ceded by a trumpeter. The king cut 
the crust with his sw'ord. A dozen 
small birds flew out of the pie and 
about the room. (The four-and- 
twenty-blackbirds nursery rhyme was 
not, it seems, a fantasy.) Dogs chased 

the birds. . 

At the end of the meal the king 
washed his hands in rose water. 

Play Follows Tragie Career 

The researchers put this and much 
more information into the hands of 
playwright Maxwell Anderson and 
his collaborator, Andrew Solt. before 
they started work on the script. And 
the authors treated the facts w'ith re¬ 
spect. producing a true-to-history ac¬ 
count of Joan, from the moment when 
she listens to her voices in a little ru¬ 
ined church, to the moment of her 
burning at the stake. 

Miss Bergman speaks the very 
words spoken by Joan herself at her 
trial for heresy—the words were 
translated directly from the steno¬ 
graphic record of the trial. 

To produce Joan's aluminum battle 
dress. Artist Noel Howard worked 
with Leonard Heinrich, armorer of 
New York’s Metropolitan Museum. It 
weighs 20 pounds, compared to the 
60-pound armor that Joan actually 
wore. 

Armor for the rest of the cast was 
stamped out on a mass-production 
basis by a Los Angeles builder of 
speedboats, while a novelty-jewelry 
plant in Plainville. Massachusetts, 
manufactured featherweight chain 
mail in the multiple-ring pattern of 
the earlv 15th century. 

Miss Bergman and her warriors had 
to be trained ‘to move freely in their 
metal casings. Miss Bergman fell dur- 
ine the shooting of one scene, and 
couldn't get up—the knee articulators 
had jammed like a collapsible drink- 
in a cup. 

The battle horses are oversized 
animals. Belgian and Pcrcheron draft 
horses brought from Iowa. They had 
to be trained by cowboys in armor to 
accustom them to the noise in front 
of the camera. *** 
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BY KERMIT HOLLAND 


About Grisha, 
who dyed for love 


Y OU say, tovarisch, that love 
has used you badly. I say 
that you are too young to be 
sitting in a dim cafd with the arrows 
of despair sticking into your head. 
You should be walking in the Square 
with some young creature instead, 
touching hands in the dark places be¬ 
hind the sycamore trees and reciting 
to each other the charming nonsense 
of love. 

Ho, ho! I have upset you. You are 
saying to yourself, “What does this 
talky old man with the peculiar com¬ 
plexion know of love?” 

You are not of this neighborhood. 
I see that in the elegance of your 
clothes and in your quiet manner. 
You do not belong in this dark cor¬ 
ner of Manhattan, with your eyes 
staring into your glass and your 
mouth describing a dismal crescent. 
That occupation is better left to old 
figs like myself. 

I know how it is with you young 
ones. When love walks in the door, 
the brain flies up the chimney. Do not 
be offended. I merely quote from one 
of our cynical Russian poets. Love! 
When I was your age, I, also, de¬ 
stroyed many precious hours sitting 
with a glass in one hand, and with the 
other sorting out the small ingredients 
of my despair. Many precious hours 
—until, one day, a thought came to 
live in my empty head. It saved me 
the trouble of destroying myself. 

What was that thought? Let me 
dress it in the coat of a proverb and 
give it to you to keep; Fortune puts 
burrs in the bed of a timid lover . 

Be firm. Be angry! Run from this 
place at once and be bold with your 
beloved. Here, you will gather only 
small lines under the eyes and an un¬ 
settled condition in the stomach. 

You say, “What if I should offend 
by being too bold?” Believe me, it is 
not possible to be too bold. You 
would do well to remember, tovar¬ 
isch, that in a man’s lifetime there is 
but a single, great passion. 

Look about this room. It is the 
house of a great love story. If I told 
it to you I think it might give you 
courage for your own affair. 

Regard, tovarisch, the old woman 
who stands in the shadows behind the 
bar. You do not understand how such 
a one could cause a man’s heart to 
beat any faster? Be generous. Take 
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charge of it when he retired to a small 
farm on Long Island to raise cab¬ 
bages. Uncle Fyodor had some pe¬ 
culiar theory that the fumes from the 
vodka he served were causing his hair 
to drop out. Uncle Fyodor was a 
very vain man about his appearance. 
Irina was. to remain in charge until a 
buyer was found for the place. The 
price asked was $2,000. 

Now, what kind of girl was our 
Irina? First of all, she was beautiful. 
Second, she was ambitious. It was 
not her plan that she should be only 
the ladybird of Uncle Fyodor’s little 
kava. Indeed, no. 

I will speak frankly: Not having 
any money of her own, Irina planned 
to marry a man rich enough to buy 
the Carpathian for her. It is true! She 
shopped for a husband with $2,000 


away years and pounds each in the 
amount of forty. Now what do you 
see? 

For myself, I see a young woman 
of twenty-five with hair like sunlight 
shining through a glass of tokay and 
with eyes the color of blue ice. Also, 
I see a figure of the proper propor¬ 
tions in one so fair. This is the girl 
of our story. Her name is Irina. 

W HEN these events took place, 
in the year 1908, Irina worked 
as a barmaid in a little cafd here on 
Tompkins Square, which was called, 
from sentiment, The Carpathian Tap. 
In those days the wearing of the ba¬ 
bushka was not fad but custom in this 
section of Manhattan. 

The Carpathian Tap was owned by 
Irina’s Uncle Fyodor, who left her in 
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the public market. 

Third, Irina was a coquette.. She 
led on every man of the neighborhood 
with hints of charming intimacies. Atjj 
the same time she remained so remote 
that after a few' weeks they struck! 
their foreheads with the heel of the 
hand in their awfful frustration and 
ordered double vodkas with lemon 
peel to help them forget. 

Now% among the customers of the 
Carpathian was a big, lusty fellow' of 
middle age, who looked and drank 
like a soldier of the late czar of blessed 
memory and who wore shirts of w'hite \ 
silk with his name, Vasily, stitched in ‘5[ e 
scarlet thread over his heart. He was |, ; a $il 
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h, that wedding! In the forty years 
diich have passed, nothing like it has 
ver been seen in the neighborhood 


man she knew in Tompkins Square 
who might someday have $2,000, if 
one could get hold of it before he 
drank it up. 

Because Vasily was a candidate of 
such formidable romantic equipment, 
after a few months only one man re¬ 
mained to duel with him for the pos¬ 
session of the desirable Irina. This 
man was the house painter, Grisha, 
who was known by everybody as 
“Grisha the Bear.” 

Grisha the Bear was Irina’s age, a 
small, apologetic man with a wide 
mouth turned down by loneliness. 
His youthful eyes were the blue”of 
the bachelor’s-button which grows 
during the summertime in the win¬ 
dow boxes of Tompkins Square. Also, 
they were a little slanted down on the 
outer corners, in sympathy for the 
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prtheless it was conceded that he was 
l very important man in Tompkins 
Square—because he didn’t have to 
vork with his hands to make a living, 
>s nearly everyone else did. As a 
m ffark of respect he was called Gas- 
bodin Vasily, that is to say, “Mister” 
Easily. 

\ T ASILY’S business was selling life 
V insurance to the poor, ignorant 
abotniki, the workingmen of the 
neighborhood, who were forever fa 11- 
ng off the construction jobs on the big 
I? office buildings downtown. Each time 
tat occurred, people rushed to Gas - 
odin Vasily to buy insurance poli- 
ies with double indemnities. Vasily 
ould afford to drink a very good 
odka. Irina regarded Vasily with a 
t pecial interest, since he was the only 




mouth. It was said that only two peo¬ 
ple had ever loved Grisha: his father 
and his mother. But then one usually 
loves one’s own, even though it be a 
small dog with bad eyes and one ear 
too long. 

Grisha did not bet on horses, as 
Vasily did. Nor did he ever take one 
vodka too many with the rough ra- 
botniki at the Carpathian. Nor did 
he raise his voice boldly to young fe¬ 
males, as Vasily did, but was always 
respectful and raised his hat when 
speaking to one. He did the same 
when he spoke of his parents, though 
they had both been gone for a year 
at the time of our story. 

E VERY evening, after finishing his 
day’s work painting other people’s 
houses, Grisha came to the Carpathian 
and perched himself on one of the 
high stools at the bar. If you saw him 
sitting there you would say he looked 
no more unusual than the other ra- 
botniki who came to regard the curves 
of Irina. But this was a fiction. It ex¬ 
isted only so long as Grisha remained 
sitting. 

For when he dismounted from his 
perch there was revealed to one the 
physical characteristic which gave him 
his unhappy nickname. With some 
people it is the color of the nose which 
makes for a distinction. With others 
it is the size of the bosom, or a squint 
in one eye. With Grisha it was the 
legs. In the legs he experienced a for¬ 
midable shortness. Also, they were a 
little hooped. 

Those who saw Grisha hopping 
about to the music of the player-piano 
kazatzka at the Carpathian were re¬ 
minded of the Russian dancing bear 
which formerly was exhibited on Sat¬ 
urday nights in Tompkins Square. 
This heartless comparison might not 
have occurred to the somewhat dull- 
witted rabotniki had it not been for 
Gaspodin Vasily, who thought it up 
with his brain to make himself im¬ 
portant before Irina. Nearly every 
night, after he had first made sure 
Irina was listening, he shouted at 
Grisha, “Here is a nickel, Little Bear; 
dance!” 

When this was said everyone 
laughed very loudly and drank a great 
deal of vodka and was happy because 
he had found something to share and 
that is a joyous thing. Everyone but 
poor Grisha. 

It was after Grisha’s parents died— 
his father, first, in a very dramatic 
manner; his mother quietly, shortly 
afterward—that the little house 
painter was led by loneliness to the 
Carpathian Tap. There he discovered 
Irina. Within a week he had pre¬ 
sented her with his foolish heart. 

Poor Grisha! He was but halfway 
through his stumbling declaration of 
love when Irina tossed back her lovely 
head and laughed in a very cruel man¬ 
ner. And as if that were not enough 
heartbreak for a man to support, she 
called across the room to big Vasily, 
“The Little Bear wants to take me to 
his den!” 

Vasily laughed, too, as did all the 
others in the Carpathian, even though 
many of them were drinking double 
vodkas with lemon peel themselves. 

“Tell the Little Bear I will cut his 
claws if he doesn’t watch out!” roared 
Vasily with mock ferocity. Who could 
be disturbed by anything Grisha said? 

His ears burning with humiliation, 
Grisha hugged his glass and said 
nothing. It was not until three months 
had gone by that he had assembled 
enough courage to approach Irina 
again on the subject of love. 

Since the passing of his father and 
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mother, Grisha had lived alone in the 
family flat overlooking the trees of 
Tompkins Square. With only an old 
dog for company, he often sat in the 
rocking chair by the front window on 
such evenings when Vasily’s mockery 
and Irina’s laughter made it too pain¬ 
ful for him to visit the Carpathian, 
smoking his father’s pipe with the vil¬ 
lage dancers painted on it and won¬ 
dering if too much yearning could 
destroy a man. Sometimes, to turn his 
mind away from thoughts of his love, 
he reflected upon the manner of his 
father’s dying—an event well remem¬ 
bered in Tompkins Square. 

A house painter until his final ill¬ 
ness, the old man had succumbed, 
after a good life, to painter’s colic—a 
strange but not uncommon occupa¬ 
tional malady which had gradually 
changed the pigment of his skin from 
a vigorous ruddy color to a dismal 
blue. 

Even though death sat on his door¬ 
step, the old man refused to go to 
bed. Instead, he dressed himself in 
his Sunday suit and the fur hat he had 
brought with him from Russia and, 
seating himself before the samovar in 
the living room, demanded that the 
neighbors be invited into his house. 

For two weeks he laughed and 
joked and poured Crimean wine for 
the many friends who came to the 
house in sorrow early each morning 
and departed, late each night, filled 
with comfort. On the fourteenth day 
he took his leave in the middle of a 
little folk song. 

“In a man’s life is granted to him 
only one great passion,” Grisha’s fa¬ 
ther said to him in Russian on the 
morning of the last day. “So he dies 
only once. Both events should be con¬ 
ducted with a flair. Now, fetch the 
priest for me, and pick up another 
bottle at the Carpathian.” 

While the old man made his brave 
party in the front room (his skin turn¬ 
ing more blue as one looked on), 
Grisha’s mother, with sad eyes, hur¬ 
ried back and forth into the kitchen 
for the zakuskas —the little things to 
eat—oblivious to the whisperings of 
the envious that to die in such a light¬ 
hearted manner was a blasphemy." 

T HE romantic departure of Grisha’s 
father was the talk of the neigh¬ 
borhood. It was told and retold as 
one retells the story of the brave man 
in Russia who flung himself to the 
wolves so his sweetheart could escape 
in the droshky. 

As was the custom in Tompkins 
Square after tragedy has visited one’s 
house, Grisha went to Gaspodin Vas¬ 
ily and bought a $2,500 life insurance 
policy for himself in the event that 
he, too, should one day smell too 
much house paint and depart, leaving 
his mother as unprovided for as his 
father had. The old man had believed 
that to make odds on the length of 
one’s life was to tempt the Lady For¬ 
tune. He had never taken out a pol¬ 
icy. As a result, Grisha inherited from 
his father only a pipe, a profession 
and a passing fame. 

In the genes Grisha was inhabited 
by the spirit of his mother, a gentle 
woman who gave a great tenderness 
to her husband while he lived and, un¬ 
til her own quiet death a short time 
later (from loneliness, the old women 
of the neighborhood said) gave a great 
affection to her son and to her gera¬ 
niums. This capacity for love she 
handed down to Grisha, along with 
the geraniums. 

But, as you know, tovarisch, one 
needs more in life than a great love for 
(Continued on page 46) 
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T HE President of the United 
States was preparing to rise 
from his desk for lunch when 
he was informed that Ambassador 
Miturski had arrived at the White 
House and wished to see him on a 
matter of great importance. Mysti¬ 
fied, but willing to ignore protocol in 
the possible interests of international 
amity, the President ordered him 
shown in. 

“Mr. President,” said the ambassa¬ 
dor, “I have a message from my gov¬ 
ernment which must be held in the 
strictest confidence. I respectfully 
request that I be permitted to speak 
to Your Excellency in private.” 

“Certainly/’ said the President. 
“We will go into my study.” . . . 

Fifteen minutes later the ambassa¬ 
dor departed. The President, still in 
his study, summoned two of his sec¬ 
retaries. To one he said, “Make these 
telephone calls and ask these ques¬ 
tions. Make them at once, and bring 
me the answers as quickly as pos¬ 
sible. Get someone to help you.” 

To the other secretary the President 
said, “Call every member of the Cabi¬ 
net, and the Chief of Staff, and tell 
them to come to the White House im¬ 
mediately for an emergency meeting.” 

The Cabinet convened less than an 
hour after Ambassador Miturski had 
left the White House. Before^ the 
President, at the head of the long ta¬ 
ble, lay two papers—the message left 
by the ambassador and the answers 
to the telephone calls. * Picking up 
the former, the President said, “Gen¬ 
tlemen, I have called you here be¬ 


cause our country is confronted by 
the gravest emergency in our history. 
Ambassador Miturski called at the 
White House an hour ago with a mes¬ 
sage from his government. I will 
read it to you. 

“ ‘To His Excellency the President 
of the United States: 

“ ‘For many months our two 
countries have endeavored, through 
diplomatic means, to adjust their 
differences and live at peace in the 
world. We have accomplished noth¬ 
ing. Our two ideologies cannot live 
peacefully on the same earth. The 
inevitable arms race, if we attempt it, 
can lead only to the destruction of 
both nations and their allies. We feel 
that it would be foolhardy to con¬ 
tinue our diplomatic bickering when 
all our problems could be easily 
solved. Therefore, we have taken the 
following action: 

“‘1. Twelve B-29 airplanes, bear¬ 
ing American Army markings but 
manned by our crews, and each 
loaded with three atomic bombs, 
have landed at the following cities: 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Kansas City, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, New Orleans, Philadelphia, 
Boston, New York and Chicago. 

“ ‘2. Immediately upon landing, 
each airplane was joined by two 
United States Army trucks. Each 
truck was loaded with one atomic 
bomb. These trucks, operated by 
American citizens sympathetic to our 
government, were then driven to stra¬ 
tegic points within each city.’ ” 

The Secretary of Defense inter¬ 


rupted. “That’s impossible!” he said. 
“Our security forces—” 

“I told Ambassador Miturski it 
was impossible,” said the President. 
“He said we would be surprised if we 
knew how many of our security peo¬ 
ple belonged to them.” 

“But the Army trucks!” said the 
Chief of Staff. “The Army—” 

“We have sold thousands of 
Army trucks to individuals all over 
the country,” the President said. 
“American Army uniforms have been 
scattered throughout the world. Im¬ 
possible or not, it did happen. I have 
verified the ambassador's statements. 
The pilots of these B-29s complained 
of engine trouble and were given per¬ 
mission to land. No one at the air¬ 
ports questioned them.” 


T HERE were no more interrup¬ 
tions. The President continued to 
read: “ ‘These bombs are now all in 
place. Therefore, we demand that 
you, as President of the United States: 

“ ‘1. Order the immediate disarma¬ 
ment of all American troops and all 
naval and military installations. 

“ ‘2. Ground all aircraft. 

“ ‘3. Order all naval vessels to put 
into the nearest port and await our 
commands. 

“ ‘4. Order all armed forces in oc¬ 
cupied territories to lay down their 
arms and prepare to receive our com¬ 
manders, who will accept their sur¬ 
render. 

“ ‘5. Inform your people, by radio, 
that any resistance will result in ca¬ 
tastrophe, and that any exodus from 


the cities we have named will be ca 
for action. The populations of the 
cities will be treated as hostages 

“ ‘6. Inform your people that o 
representatives will take over the go 
ernment of the United States at noi 
tomorrow. American citizens synj 
pathetic to our government will ta 
over all state and city governmen 
at the same time. 

“ ‘7. Order your people to surrei| 
der all privately owned arms to o 
representatives. 

“ ‘8. Inform your people that o: 
troops and administrators will beg 
to arrive at noon tomorrow. Th i 
will land at Boston, New York ar 
cities on the West Coast. Their Ian* 
ings will not be resisted. 

“ ‘Mr. President, this ultimatu 
must be accepted or rejected with 
two hours of the time it is handed 
you by our ambassador. If rejecte 
or if no reply is received from yc 
within the specified time, this actic 
will be taken: 

“ ‘Three bombs will be exploded 
New York witnin 30 minutes. 

“ ‘The bombs in the 11 other citi 
will be exploded 15 minutes later. 

“ ‘Within a period to be measur 
only by seconds, the United Stal 
will have lost its 12 most importa 
cities, its communication system 
major ports, and its government, 
million Americans will be dead.’ ’ 

The President carefully placed I 
paper on the table before him. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “that is I 
situation. We have less than c 
hour. What shall we do?” 
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[HE next time you step up to yoi 
_ favorite bar, you may be undecide 
as to what drink you want. A Manha 
tan? A Sour? A highball? Or an 01 
Fashioned? 

Whatever your choice, be sure th i 
imp "you say :“Make it with Four Roses, please 

Four Roses—as you very well know 
you serve it at home—lifts any drink oi 
of the ordinary . . . gives it a glorious pei 
fection that can come only from For 
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Roses* distinctive flavor and mellow 
smoothness. 

So at your favorite bar, as in the store, 
let your judgment prompt you, always , 
to specify this truly great whiskey—Four 
Roses. 

• • • 

Fine Blended Whiskey -90.5 proof. 40% 
straight whiskies, 60% grain neutral 
spirits. 

Frankfort Distillers Corporation, New York. 



FOUR ROSES 


AMERICA'S MOST FAMOUS BOUQUET 
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GUINEA FIG FOR CANCER 

BY AMY PORTER 

A Hiroshima cocktail proves a potent weapon 
against thyroid cancer, and helps to penetrate 
the mystery of America’s second greatest killer 





T HE sign on the door of the 
hospital room read, “Caution 
—Radioactivity/’ 

A doctor opened the door and went 
in. He checked the condition of his 
patient and jokingly said, “You are 
almost as radioactive as if you had 
spent the night in a cyclotron/’ 

The doctor wasn't speaking with 
scientific precision—but he meant it 
all the same. The patient was more 
“radioactive,” with a specialized type 
of radioactivity, than some of the 
Bikini experimental goats. 

That morning the patient had swal¬ 
lowed the biggest dose of exploding 
atoms ever administered therapeuti¬ 
cally to any human being—the big¬ 
gest, so far as his doctors know—200 
millicuries of radioactive iodine. Now 
the atoms were working inside of him. 
There was nothing to see, nothing to 
hear, but the doctor knew, and the pa¬ 
tient knew, that the atoms now were 
throwing off powerful atomic rays not 
unlike those produced by an X ray. 

The doctor was himself absorbing 
some of the rays emanating from the 
patient. As a precautionary measure, 
he wore on his lapel a small metal 
badge containing film—a device for 
measuring the amount of radioactiv¬ 
ity to which a person has been ex¬ 
posed. The patient was not alarmed. 
He had consumed radioactive iodine 
before and it had done him good, not 
harm. 

In July, 1946, Henry Noble Hall, 
then age seventy-three, was a very 
sick man. That was when he first put 
himself into the hands of the doctors 
at Memorial Hospital, the New York 
institution dedicated to cancer re¬ 
search and to the prevention and 
treatment of cancer. Mr. Hall had 
cancer of the thyroid, and it had trav¬ 
eled to his hip, disabling his right leg. 

The husky six-foot-two body which 
had carried him uncomplainingly 
through 50 vigorous years as an in¬ 
ternational correspondent, author and 
lecturer had shrunk to 112 pounds. 
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He could scarcely walk, even with the 
aid of crutches. He was in intense 
pain. On the very day he first was 
examined at Memorial, an accident 
added to his troubles. That evening 
in the living room of his apartment, 
he stumbled, fell, and broke his hip. 
His chances for recovery were slim. 

Now, almost two years later, Mr. 
Hall is pink-cheeked, cheerful, ener¬ 
getic—to all outward appearances a 
healthy man. He still must use 
crutches, but his damaged leg is re¬ 
gaining much of its usefulness. He 
can move it, put his weight upon it. 

The doctors say that Mr. Hall is 
not cured of cancer. They do say 
that they have retarded the growth 
of the cancer, that they have amelio¬ 
rated some of its effects. 

Although Mr. Hall’s case is a sig¬ 
nificant episode in the story of the 
battle against cancer, the Memorial 
doctors emphasize the limits of its 
implications. They do not want to 
arouse false hope in other cancer vic¬ 
tims. The atomic-energy treatment 
used with Mr. Hall is applicable, they 
say, only to cases of cancer of the 
thyroid, and only to about 15 per cent 
of these. Atomic energy is no cure- 
all for all cancers. 

The .case of Mr. Hall does, how¬ 
ever, point the way to further research 
on all types of cancer. For Mr. Hall 
has been—and still is—a “research 
patient,” one of those who agreed to 
submit to experimental treatment. 

In the beginning, the doctors ex¬ 
plained to .him that, although atomic 
energy had brought relief to a few 
other cases similar to his, they still 
did not know enough about the effect 
of radioactive substances on the hu¬ 
man body to foresee results with any 
certainty. Was Mr. Hall sure he un¬ 
derstood, and was he willing to un¬ 
dergo experimental treatment? 

“You mean, gentlemen,” said Mr. 
Hall, “that I am to be a human 
guinea pig, is that it?” 

That, they said, was about it. 


“By all means, go ahead and do 
what you like,” said Mr. Hall. 

His first dose was a small one, a test 
dose to determine whether or not his 
thyroid cancer would pick up the sub¬ 
stance. The thyroid normally has an 
enormous appetite for iodine, but 
when the normal tissue changes to 
cancerous tissue, it usually—in about 
85 per cent of the cases—loses this ap¬ 
petite. Mr. Hall was in the lucky mi¬ 
nority—his thyroid cancer still was 
hungry for iodine, both in his neck 
and in his hip. 

The strange and fortunate thing is 
that the thyroid cannot distinguish 
between ordinary iodine and radio¬ 
active iodine. Strange because the 
thyroid, normal or abnormal, com¬ 
mits suicide when it accepts radio¬ 
active iodine. 

The doctor who has charge of the 
research aspects of Mr. Hall’s case in 
collaboration with his personal physi¬ 
cian uses an analogy to explain the 
way radioactive iodine works. Sup¬ 
pose a person comes to your door 
and you think you recognize him. You 
say, “Hello, John,” and admit him. 
Then, when you turn your back, he 
starts setting fire to your house. Now, 
too late, you realize that this isn't 
John at all, but a stranger perfectly 
disguised as your friend. 

Radioactive iodine, the minute it is 
plucked from the blood stream by the 
trusting thyroid, sets to work destroy¬ 
ing healthy and diseased thyroid tis¬ 
sue alike. 

This destructive activity is the rea¬ 
son radioactive iodine is not now used 
for forms of cancer other than those 
arising from thyroid. Fortunately, 
the thyroid is an expendable organ: 
but obviously the body could not 
tolerate destruction of such organs 
as the brain, the liver or kidneys. 

It is possible to produce radio¬ 
active isotopes which might be selec¬ 
tively collected by these vital organs, 
but the total destruction of these or¬ 
gans would be too high a price to pay 


Just like a drink of water—but radio- 
active iodine, new atomic weapon 
against thyroid cancer, is handled 
with extreme care. The treatment ■ H 
has helped patient Henry Noble Hall 


for the elimination of their cancerous 
offspring. Theoretically, radioactivcIpZ 
silver might cure cancer of the brain, 
but it would also destroy the brain; 
and likewise, radioactive chromiurr 
phosphate might cure cancer of the 
liver, but it would destroy the liver 
Before Mr. Hall got his first bi$ 
dose of radioactive iodine, his broker 
hip had mended, in spite of the pres 
ence of the secondary thyroid cance 
—or metastasis—in the hip socket. 

This first business-size dose was z 
momentous event. . . “Imagine drink 
ing a Hiroshima cocktail,” Mr. Hal 
says. At ten minutes of one on Sat 
urday, September 14, 1946, the hospi 
tal’s head physicist appeared carryin 
what looked like a flask of watei 
clasped in a pair of tongs. 

He slowly poured the contents c 
the flask into a tall glass and told Mj 
H all to drink it. He said, “That cor 
tains 55 millicuries of radioactiv 
iodine. Be careful not to spill any. 

From that moment on Mr. Ha 
was .put through a never-ending roun 
of tests—blood, urine, lungs, heart- 
some 30 categories of tests. The do»jr lt 
tors were watching closely for an 
danger signals. 

Mr. Hall waited and watched, to- 


For 
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for some reaction, but not until tfbezw 


third day did he feel anything. “0 
Monday evening, my neck seeme 
swollen and I had difficulty in swa 
lowing. Tuesday my neck was frigh 
fully sore. That day I had nothing b? 
liquid nourishment and all night lor,. 
I fought for *air.” Within 48 hou 
the swelling and soreness subsided. 

The amount of radioactivity M 
Hall's thyroid cancer had absorb* 
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counter. “As soon as they broug 
the Geiger tube to my neck,” says M 
Hall, “it sounded as though a flock 
poultry were clk-clk-clacking the 
heads off.” 

The clacks were good news. IV 
Hall’s neck showed a “pickup” of 
per cent of the first dose—a highly sz 
isfactory result. After subseque 
doses, the Geiger counter showed tb 
after the thyroid gland had been c 
stroyed, the tumor in the hip began 
get a larger share of the radioacti 
iodine, so that it too began to si 
cumb to its enemy, atomic energy, 

This fact bears out a theory up 
which Memorial scientists are woi 
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ing—that sometimes a thyroid cani«eps cerea 


which at first rejects iodine can 
made to accept it, after removal 
surgery or by radioactivity of the p 
ent gland in the neck. It seems po; 
ble that removal of the parent gla 
creates a need for thyroid hormone 
which the cancer, wherever it may 
located, responds by trying to assu 
the function of the parent gland, 
this theory proves correct, it will mi j! 
the extension of radio-isotopic tb ( 
apy to cases of thyroid cancer rr 
considered unsuitable to such tri 
ment. 

There may be ill effects which h| 
not yet shown up—possible dam 
to liver and kidneys, which also t 
up some iodine. But, in Mr. Hall, 
only apparent side effect is that h 
growing a new crop of body hair. 

Mr. Hall is interested in all tl 
fine points, but he says, “All 
really matters to me is, I was sick 
now I feel well and enjoy life c 
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NEW &0r REFRIGERATOR 


Uezin-coid compartment 

For Frozen Storage 

*ar zero-cold keeps 
more Than 50 pounds 
I of frozen foods safely 
up to 3 months. Quick- 
Jreezes ice cream, pounds 
of ice. Transparent door. 

IRM-COLD COMPARTMENT 
With Meat-Holder 

£rfect temperature for 
all perishables requir¬ 
ing normal refrigeration; 

ideal for fruit, bever¬ 
ages, packaged dairy 
products. 

Hist-cold compartment 

od Conditioner Section 
|eps vegetables, 
pastries and other Del 
|:ate foods fresh . . . 
prevents drying-out of 
left-overs. Convenient 
I crisper for leafy greens. 
Transparent doors. 

*VER-DRY STORABIN 
Extra Dry-Storage 

pps cereals, crackers 
and other moisture- 
absorbing foods dry .. . 

sugar and salt free¬ 
zing. Provides 1 Vi cu. 
ft. handy storage. 
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You have twice as much front-row 
food at your fingertips every time you open 
the Crosley Shelvador*! And in addition to that 
extra convenience, which women everywhere 
prefer, this classically beautiful Shelvador* gives 
you the complete , 5-Way refrigerator! 

It's impossible here to tell you of all the other 
improvements that make the new Crosley 
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Shelvador* the choice of smart 
women everywhere. You must 
actually see features like large, 
full-visibility food compart¬ 
ments and easy-to-release ice tray equipment to 
appreciate how much they mean. 

See Classified Telephone Directory for address 
of your nearby Crosley Dealer. 


*<§) TRADE . MARK REG. U . S. MT. OFF . 


ml FROST MASTER¬ 
'S 51 K frozen food cobinet; 
)-pound copacity. 
own, to operate. 


CROSLEY Hl-BROILER RANGES 

—Gas and electric models... 
with the BASIC 4 features for 
better, easier cooking. 


DIVISION — /fVCO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION • CINCINNATI 25. OHIO • ©1948 


CROSLEY AM-FM TABLE RADIOS 

—Smart styling, advonced 
engineering; for fine recep¬ 
tion anywhere in your home. 


CROSLEY TABLE MODEL TELE* 
VISION— You're really there 
with a smart new Crosley 
toble model television set. 


CROSLEY PorTABLE— Take atune 
wherever you go. Handsome 
alligator - brown leatherette 
cose; AC, DC, or battery. 


CROSLEY FM-AM RADIO.PHONO 

— New beauties in radio ond 
recards. Rich mahogany Cabi¬ 
net by Carrollton. 
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CAN YOUR SCALP PASS THE 


FINGER-NAIL 

TEST? 



TRY IT1 Scratch your head. If you find signs 
of dryness, loose ugly dandruff, you need 
Wildroot Cream-Oil hair tonic. Grooms 
hair ... relieves dry ness ... removes loose 
dandruff! Contains soothing Lanolin, an oil 
resembling the natural oil of your skin. 



A LITTLE WILDROOT CREAM-OIL does a lot 
for your hair. Keeps your hair well groomed 
all day long. Leaves no trace of that greasy, 
plastered down look. Makes your hair look 
and feel good. 



NON-ALCOHOLIC 


CONTAINS 

LANOLIN! 


AGAIN AND AGAIN 

the choice of men who 
put good grooming 
first—that’s Wildroot 
Cream-Oil. No won¬ 
der when new users 
from coast to coast 
were questioned, 4 out 
of 5 who replied said 
they preferred it to 
any other hair tonic 
they had used before. 

Ask for it at your bar¬ 
ber or drug counter. 

IMPORTANT: Smart women 
use Wildroot Cream-Oil 
for quick grooming and for 
relieving dryness. Also ex¬ 
cellent for training chil¬ 
dren’s hair. 
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TUNE IN . . ."The Adventures 
of Sam Spade" Sunday even¬ 
ings, CBS Network. 


“That’s ancient history, Holly,” Paula 
interrupted irritably. She handed him 
his glass. “We don't want to hear it.” 

Blair watched her. The quick hostility 
was more revealing than the plausible 
career talk with which she had evaded 
him before. He made a mental note to 
steer in this direction again. He sampled 
his drink and noticed that the setter was 
standing beside his chair. He dropped his 
hand and combed the silky white hair 
with his fingers. 

“Likes you,” Gibson admitted reluc¬ 
tantly. “She doesn’t like many people.” 

“She hunt?” Blair asked. It was a cas¬ 
ual question, but he noticed that Paula, 
who was lighting a cigarette, looked 
quickly over the top of the flame at her 
father. Gibson unwrapped a cigar, pared 
the end of it with a penknife, lighted it 
and puffed deliberately. He dropped his 
right arm beside his chair, and India 
walked over, nuzzled his hand and lay 
down with her head across his foot. 

Then, just when it seemed that he did 
not intend to answer, Gibson said quietly, 
very softly, “Best damn’ dog I ever had.” 

Blair understood the slight overtone of 
defiance. The pitting of an old gunshot 
wound had arrested his fingers under the 
dog's hair. He set his glass carefully on 
the table and studied the old man’s eyes. 
“Gun-shy,” he said. 

Paula got up and went to the kitchen. 

“Yes. Gun-shy,” Gibson replied. 
Then, with a sudden quickening of inter¬ 
est, “How’d you know?” 

“I can see it in her eyes. And in 
yours. She has gunshot wounds. How 
did it happen?” 


G IBSON regarded him with a look of 
appraisal, and when the story came, 
Blair knew that the man was going to be¬ 
come a friend. 

He told Blair he had fallen in the bush 
the season before. His gun had gone off 
and some of the shot had caught India's 
rump. The fall broke Gibson’s leg. He 
commanded the dog to go home and the 
injured setter had dragged herself two 
miles into camp and had come all the 
way back with help. 

“The vet dug the shot out of her, but 
she still trembles at the sight of a gun. I’ve 
tried to break her but it's no use.” He 
cupped the dog’s jaw in his fingers and 
looked into the intelligent face. 

“That's strange,” Blair said. “I've 
never seen a setter yet that couldn’t be 
cured.” 

“You’ve done it yourself?” 

Blair nodded. 

“Maybe you could do something with 
India. You taken a holiday yet this 
year?” Gibson asked unexpectedly. 

Blair was surprised. “No. Not yet.” 
“Do any hunting?” 

“Yes, when I can get away.” 

Paula stuck her head in the door. 
“Come on, you two. Dinner’s ready.” 

They sat down, Gibson at the head of 
the table, Paula and Blair facing each 
other at the sides. There was something 
different about Paula, Blair decided. Her 
loveliness had new appeal in the subdued 
setting of a home. There was about her 
a new freshness which she never revealed 
in her role as a commentator. 

Gibson chewed thoughtfully on a pig’s 
knuckle and ignored Paula’s warning 
about eating too much. Suddenly he 
blurted, “Well, you going hunting?” 
“Hunting?" Blair asked. 

“Yes. With me. Next week. During 
your holiday. We’ve got a big extra bed¬ 
room here and I have two more hunters 
in the kennel. Not as good as India used 
to be, but dogs. We can get away at 
4:30 every morning, walk up to Lancer 
Lake, and get our limit of quail by noon.” 

“What have you two been cooking 
up?” Paula asked quickly. 


RING-SHY 

Continued from page 16 


“We’re going hunting,” said Gibson. 
“I been hunting alone too long: here's a 
man knows something about it. so he’s 
coming tip for the opening of the sea¬ 
son.” 

“He won’t want to spend his holiday 
up here, Holly,” Paula said, “away from 
his friends—” 

“Man who likes to hunt likes to spend 
his holiday hunting,” Gibson insisted. 

“But, Dad—” 

“Look, you two, don't I get a say in 
this?” Blair asked. “I’m accepting the 
invitation.” 

“No,” Paula said. 

“Yes,” Blair said. 

“That’s fine,” Gibson said. “It’s all 
set.” ... 

On Monday when Blair arrived, Patila 
was fastidiously polite—she hoped he 
would enjoy his stay. 

Blair and Gibson spent the mornings 
hunting, trudging through the early 
dawn to the lake’in the hills and coming 
back at noon. Patila had usually left for 
the studio by that time; Blair saw very lit¬ 
tle of her. 

Usually at lunch GibsO'n would say, 
with transparent bravado, “I could go 
for another hike this afternoon,” and 
Blair would protest obligingly, “Not for 
me, thanks. I’d like to work a while with 
India.” He noticed with amusement that 
Gibson invariably spent the afternoons 
in a deck chair on the veranda. Nothing 
wakened him until Paula dragged him, 
protesting, to dinner. 

Their evenings were short; both Blair 
and Gibson were in bed by nine o’clock. 
After dinner Blair always offered to help 
with the dishes and each time Paula re¬ 
fused—she could manage. But Blair took 
a dish towel and helped anyway, half 
enjoying her elaborate civility—“Oh, 
that’s all right; it was cracked anyway. 
Thank you very much, Blair. You’ve 
been a great help.” 

And once, when she was holding her 
best platter in soapy fingers, he kissed her 
noisily on the back of the neck. She 
froze in an attitude of indignation and 
spoiled his game by saying nothing. 

“Patila, if you weren’t in love with me, 


you wouldn’t have to be so damned 
fensive. You’re pretending.” 

She set the platter down, dried 
hands and left the kitchen without loL- 
ing at him. Blair heard her footsteps,» 
liberate at first, then running as 
neared her room. He finished the dis 
alone. 

Later he sat in his room reading u 
midnight. But the activities of the F 
sians seemed a long way from the t 
of Paula versus Blair. He went to 
window and noticed that the light in 
room was still on. He stood there i 
the night coldness had him shiver 
Was she awake and thinking of him? 
considered going down the hall 
knocking on her door, but dec 
against it and went to bed. 


F OR two days Blair gave his atten 
to winning India’s confidence. Or 
third day he kept the dog in a ke 
without food. That evening he plac 
bowl of food some distance from 
kennel and asked Paula to release 
after he had stationed himself a hun 
yards away with a shotgun. Gil 
watched anxiously from the verandi 
When India was comfortably ea 
Blair discharged the shotgun into tht 
She howled, terrified, and went strea 
back into her kennel. Blair locked 
in and joined the others at the house 
“When she's hungry enough she’ll 
and eat.” 

“It seems awfully cruel,” Paula 
Blair looked at her quickly, 
afraid, Paula. It’s justified if it free 
of that.” 

She turned from him and put her 
affectionately on her father’s shot 
“I'm going to my room to read, 
Good night.” 

That night before he went to 
Blair heard India whimpering soft 
her kennel. 

He repeated the performance tht 
lowing evening; again she left her 
and fled. The hungry dog howled i; 
long after midnight. It seemed that I 
would never get to sleep. ■ 

Suddenly she stopped. At first 1 


Her 
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“We’ve finished with your ladder. Thanks very much, mister” 
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mportance 

of 

Steppincj 
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Here is the story of a new principle 
design that has rocked the industry 
|and given Hudson unique beauty not 
possible in any other type of car. 



T n k recessed floor in the 
new Hudson—now widely 
known as the “step-down** 
feature—is the talk of the 
automobile world. And right¬ 
ly so! This interesting devel¬ 
opment is the key to a new 
kind of motor-car beauty— 
to riding and performance advantages—never 
before obtainable. 

Everyone agrees that Hudson’s new, low 
streamlined silhouette bespeaks road-hugging 
stability. People everywhere arc attracted by 
Hudson's clean, free-flowing lines and gener¬ 
ous width: for here, plainly, is a new measure 
of grace and security. 

But what's causing the most talk is the fact 
that only Hudson, because of its exclusive 
recessed floor that you step down onto, is able 
to offer streamlined, loir-built, beauty without 
asking you to give up interior head room. 

Let's take a frank look at the motor-car 
designer’s problem. . Since streamlining an 
automobile reduces available head room for 
rear-seat passengers, to achieve a low silhou¬ 
ette and maintain adequate head room, both 
floor and seats must be lowered to compensate 
for the lowered roof. The recessed floor is a 
necessity. 

But it is difficult to lower floors and seats, 
because in all cars, except Hudson, they are 
built on top of a frame. Only Hudson has a 
new, all steel Monobilt body-and-frame*, part 
of which is a rugged base structure that 
permits lowering floors and seats down within 
the frame. The sketches to the right illustrate 
this design problem and show how Hudson’s 
recessed floor provides a low, streamlined 
silhouette, yet preserves head room. 

The “step-down” principle requires years of 
engineering work, the development of new 
production techniques and equipment, and 
millions of dollars of highly specialized new 
plant investment. Perhaps this explains why 
Hudson alone offers this vital new design 
principle today. 



OTHER CARS 

The car above cannot be streamlined 
because the need for head room above the 
rear seat (which is built on top of a frame) 
makes it impossible to lower the roof. 



OTHER CARS 

Of course, it is possible to adopt free- 
flowing lines without recessing the floor, 
as sketched in the car above, but over-all 
height must be raised, and this destroys 
the possibility of a low silhouette, which 
is the mark of the modern motor car. 



Here is the long, low gracefully stream¬ 
lined Hudson—only five feet from ground 
to top. You can see how the streamlined 
roof comes down sharply over the rear- 
seat portion of the car, as compared to the 
other types of roof lines shown in sketches 
above. But Hudson floors are recessed 
down within the frame, seats arb lowered, 
so you get more than ample head room. 

You‘11 probably expect the motor car that is 
the talk of the nation to offer you even more 
than beauty and comfort. And it does! Your 
nearby Hudson dealer will show you The 
Importance of “Stepping Down”—its results 
not only in beauty and comfort, but also in rid¬ 
ing and driving ease, performanct and safety. 
Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit 14. 

* Trade-mark and patents pending 
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body styles in the Super Series and Commodore Custom Series Your choice, 121 h p. all-new 
lr -Six or 128 h.p. improved Super-Eight engine. New type Super-Cushion tires. Ten rich body 
t. Two special colors or five two-tone combinations—white sidewall tires —at slight extra cost. 
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NewType 
Hearing Aid 



SAVES YOU OVER $100! 

Coupon below brings it to you 
— no salesman, no visits to 
salesrooms. Hear better or you 
pay nothing! 


MONEY-BACK TRIAL! 

W«or lh* Zenith ,, 75 ,> ot home, of 
work, onywhere. Compare its QUALITY, 
PERFORMANCE, OPERATING ECON¬ 
OMY (less than lc per hour bottery cost) 
with that of ANY other heorlng oid. If 
the Zenith ”75” isn’t better thon you 
ever dreomed ANY hearing aid could 
be, return it within 10 doys of receipt 
ond Zenith will refund your money. 


Thousands who formerly hesitated to 
wear a hearing aid are ordering this 
superb new single-unit Zenith '*75 . 99 
Because it^needs no "fitting,” it comes 
to you by mail—no salesman to high- 
pressure you, no embarrassing visits 
to salesrooms. Hear better or pay 
nothing—you are the sole judge! 

WHY IT ENDS NEED FOR "FITTING” 

This advanced type of hearing aid 
needs no "fitting” because it employs 
Zenith’s "Full-Range Audio” princi¬ 
ple, designed to amplify the full range 
of sounds covered by the instrument. 
Thus, you yourself can instantly ad¬ 
just it for best hearing in different 
surroundings—with Zenith’s Finger¬ 
tip Control! The correctness of this 
principle was recently confirmed by 
U. S. Government-sponsored research 
at Harvard University. 

SAVES YOU OVER $100, TOO! 

Because the Zenith "75” comes to you 
by mail, it also saves you over $100 
cash money. If its price had to include 
"fitting," middlemen’s profits and 
high sales commissions, it would have 
to sell for $195 instead of $75! So — 
do as tens of thousands have already 
done. Order your Zenith "75” and find 
new friends, new success, new zest for 
living. Mail coupon now! 




By tho Makars of tht World-famous Zonlth Rodios 


Look only to your 
doctor for odvice on 
your eors 
ond heoring 


Zenith Radio Corporation 

Hearing Aid Division. Dept.C648 

5801 Dlckena Avenue. Chicago 39. XUInoli 

□ I enclose check or money order for $76* for 
one Zenith ‘*75" Hearing Aid. Unless I am com¬ 
pletely satisfied and find the Zenith “75" superior 
to any other hearing aid. I may return it within 10 
days of receipt and get my money back In full. 
•Plus lax of Si.50 in Illinois or New York City ; 
$1.88 in California, except Los Angeles. $i.95. 

I | Please send me free descriptive literature. 

i 

Name . 

Address . 

City . Stale . 


thought only how welcome the silence 
was; then he began to discern other 
sounds, soft snuffling and the screak of 
wood on wood. Alert, he threw back the 
covers and went to the window. The ken¬ 
nels were directly below. And Hollister 
Gibson was standing outside the kennel 
door in a wrinkled white nightgown, bare 
feet spread wide in the moonlight. Blair 
hurried softly downstairs* and stepped 
outside. He was waiting when the old 
man came toward him, an empty tin 
basin in his hand. 

“Doctor Livingstone, I presume,” 
Blair said. 

Gibson stiffened defensively, his 
mouth shaping a reply; then he looked 
at the pan in his hand and there was a 
long silence. 

“You aren’t so tough, are you?” Blau- 
said. 

“She was howling.” 

“So this is why you couldn’t do any¬ 
thing with her.” Blair crooked his fin¬ 
ger. “Come with me. We’ve got to go 
over some of the facts of life.” 

Gibson followed him inside, his bare 
feet padding softly up the stairs to Blair’s 
room. He sat meekly on the edge of the 
bed, still shamefaced. 

“You don’t have to hold that pan any 
longer,” Blair said. He took a bottle 
from the closet, pulled the cork and 
handed it to Gibson. “Help yourself.” 

Gibson tipped the bottle and choked. 

“Canadian sailor gave me that,” Blair 
observed cheerfully. “Issue rum. Hun¬ 
dred and fifty proof. I’ve been saving it. 
How does it go?” 

Gibson opened his mouth experimen- 
ially but no sound came. 

“We’ll cut it with soda pop,” Blair 
suggested. 

When he came back from the kitchen 
he poured them each a drink. “Look, 
Holly,” he said, “I’ve taken on a job, and 
I’m going to finish it. Either India sleeps 
in my room or I sleep in the kennel. Or 
—you promise not to feed her any more.” 

The old man looked at his feet and 
wriggled his toes. “I promise.” 

“Good. We won't be hunting this 
morning. Do you play poker, Holly?” 

“Sure.” 

“Sure you can hold your own? I don’t 
want to take your money—” 

“Hagh!” Gibson snorted. “Take my 
money! Nobody’s ever taken my money 
in a poker game. I’ll get my wallet.” 

Blair was dealing for draw. “Don’t 
bother. I’ll stake you ten.” 

T HEY played in silence for a time, 
then Blair said abruptly, “I’d like to 
marry your daughter, Mr. Gibson.” 

Gibson frowned at his cards. “Does 
she know that?” 

“Yes.” 

“You getting anywhere?” 

“I’m afraid not. I’ve got to know 
more about her.” 

“Not much to know,” said Gibson. 
“I’ll open for fifty cents.” 

“She’s been engaged.” 

“Yep. Twice.” 

“Twice?” 

“Yes, there was this newspaper col¬ 
umnist fella hanging around for a while, 
then he stepped coming around; and 
there was this other fella from New York 
used to buy paintings out here. She 
couldn’t see marrying him, she said, so 
she sent him packing. That’s all.” 

“I don’t think that is all. She acts 
afraid, as if she’d been hurt.” 

“Afraid of what?” 

“Well, maybe herself. Maybe of men. 
Maybe of falling in love and getting hurt 
again. Did she break both engagements 
for the same reason?” 

“No. Once she broke it up. The other 
time the fella just stopped coming.” 

“There must be more to it, Holly. 
Were they the same kind of men?” 

Gibson drew two cards. “Well, you 
know these young men today—they both 
had money, good prospects, but weak- 
livered. Let a woman push them around. 


A girl will push a man around if she can, 
but she doesn’t want that.” 

“That’s interesting, Holly. Useful, too. 
I think you’ve got the situation clocked. 
What’s your bet?” 

Three hours later Blair noticed light 
outside. “We’ll make this the last hand,” 
he said. “We seem to be about even.” 

Gibson opened for a dollar and they 
drew their cards. 

“Bet,” Blair said. 

The old man smiled with smug satis¬ 
faction. “Let’s weed out the ribbon 
clerks. The bet’s five dollars.” 

Blair leafed five ones into the pot. 
“You can’t buy it that way, Holly.” 

Gibson fanned four queens and 
grinned. “Mine?” 

“Yours,” Blair said. 

Gibson repaid the ten he had bor¬ 
rowed. Blair watched him soft-footing 
down the hall to his own room, slapping 
his winnings against his thigh and chuck¬ 
ling gleefully, “Lettuce.” . . . 

The training continued. Four days 
later Blair knew he was winning. When 
he fired the gun, India flinched as usual, 
her hind quarters dropped piteously 
toward the grodnd, her whole body 
shook. But she stayed and ate. Each day 
after that he fired the gun a little closer. 

Blair asked Paula and Gibson to go 


From next week's installment 
of THE SECRET PAPERS OF 
HARRY L. HOPKINS; "Two 
months before Pearl Harbor Ad¬ 
miral Stark wrote to Secretary 
Hull, 'Hitler has every excuse in 
the world to declare war on us 
now, if he were of a mind to.'" 


with him when he took India on her 
first trial hunt. Paula was in high spir¬ 
its. She walked beside Blair through the 
underbrush, talking easily, while Gibson 
pushed on ahead with the dog. 

“Johnny was asking about you yester¬ 
day after my broadcast,” she said. “I told 
him you were coming back tomorrow.” 

“Did you tell him I was having the 
time of my life?” 

“Are you, Blair? I’m awfully glad 
you came out; you’ve done a world of 
good for Dad. Most of his friends are 
gone. I haven’t seen him enjoy anybody 
so much for years.” 

“He’s done a lot for me, too.” 

They stepped into a clearing and Blair 
stopped her with a touch on the arm. 
“Look. 1 ” India stood rigid in point, and 
Gibson was waving them to hurry. When 
they reached him he held his gun out to 
Paula. “You take it,” he whispered. 

“No, Holly. First shot is yours.” 

Gibson turned worried eyes on Blair. 

“She’ll stay with the game,” Blair said. 
“Go ahead.” 

They moved forward. India took a 
step, hesitated, ran on a few feet and 
came to a point again. A whir broke the 
stillness. Gibson fired "twice. India was 
leaping ahead, intent on her work, with¬ 
out fear. She sought out the bird and 
came trotting back to lay it proudly at 
Gibson’s feet. Gibson gave his gun to 
Paula and knelt beside his dog; he took 
the loose skin of her flank in his fingers 
and kneaded her taut muscles. After a 
time he stood, picked up the bird, took 
his gun from Paula and turned to go 
home with India beside him. 

“You’ve done a good job, Blair. That 
makes your visit complete.” 

“It isn’t really complete. There’s some 
fairly important business unfinished. 
I’m going to marry you, Paula.” 

“Oh? What makes you think so?” 

“A lot of things. You’re afraid to let 
yourself go. You’re afraid of my touch.” 

“Afraid?” She turned to him, level¬ 
eyed. 

He kissed her. 

“You see, Blair, that didn’t prove any¬ 
thing,” she said, “except that you’re 


making a terrific sap of yourself. Wher 
are you going to give up?” 

“That’s just it. I didn’t with India. Yoi 
can’t discourage me either.” 

.She looked at him sharply. “I thin! 
it can be arranged. And while I’m ar 
ranging it—please, no more post office.’ 
Blair grinned. “Okay, let’s go home.’ 

B LAIR found her letter on his desk th 
next afternoon: “A circumstance b 
yond my control forces me to tender m 
resignation.” 

' So now I’m a circumstance, Blai 
thought. 

He went into the control room at si 
Paula had just begun her last broadcas 
Johnny came in. “Murder!” he sail 
staring unhappily at a stack of rccon 
on the desk where Paula sat. “Rome 
and Juliet I gotta play tonight.” 

“Don’t tell me your troubles,” Bla 
said. “I’ve got one of my own.” 

Blair entered studio A as Paula w; 
signing off. 

She smiled at him sweetly. “I was ju 
leaving.” 

“Sit down, Paula.” 

“Sorry, Blair, I’m in a hurry.” 

“Sit down!” 

Surprised, she sat back against t 
table. 

“You’re running away, Paula, and I’ 
not going to let you. You’re runnirl 
away because you’re afraid, and I thi 
I know why. There are a few things y< 
won’t admit, even to yourself.” 

She looked uncomfortably at his fei 
“Your father is strong-willed, Pau 
Because you’re his daughter you 
strong-willed, too. And since you 
been taking care of him you’ve had 
be.” He was rubbing a tender spot. S 
raised her head and he watched the ang 
growing in her eyes. 

“You were engaged twice. You bro 
one of your engagementsyour fian 
broke the other. But both for the sai 
reason: Neither man was strong enou 
to make decisions for you. Marri 
would have been a mistake. You’re r 
giving yourself a fair chance. T 
broken engagements shouldn’t convir 
you you’re not cut out for marriage.” 

She looked up at him, her lips whi 
“Is that all?” 

“No. It isn’t all.” He stepped clo 
and cupped her head firmly in his I 
hands. Then he brought his mouth do 
on her stubborn lips and kissed till tt 
softened. 

He held her away from him a 
studied her eyes. “You liked that, Pai 
You’ve needed that. You’re going 
marry me.” 

“I am not!” she said. 

He drew her in again, but she tun 
fiercely and broke away. He saw 
hand reach for the pile of records ; 
ducked as one of them sailed over 
shoulder. It shattered against the w 
Another followed it. 

“This proves I’m right. If I wen 
you wouldn't be so mad.” He due 
again. “Go on. Get it off your chest.’ 

She raised the last record for the thi 
then lowered her arm slowly and pi 
back on the table. She began to cry. 

“Paula.” He came closer. “I love 
very much.” 

She brushed a tear from her cheek ^ 
the heel of her hand. “All you’ve dor 
bully me,” she managed to say betv> 
sobs. “It’s about time you said 
loved me.” 

Blair was drying her cheeks with 
handkerchief when Johnny came in. 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Matthews. I’ve i 
got two minutes—” He stopped and 
veyed the bits of broken record on 
floor. “ Romeo and Juliet?” 

“Romeo and Juliet,” Blair said. 

“Then can I scrub ’em with an ei 
beat boogie, Mr. Matthews?” 

“What do you think, Paula?” 1| 
asked. 

“Scrub ’em, Johnny,” she said. 

The End 

Collier's for June 26 , 
























Spark Plugs also look alike, but 

AUTO LITE SPARK PLUGS 




Y OU'LL agree it’s difficult to pick the real Ann Sheridan 
from these two photographs. It's difficult, too, to pick 
the best spark plug from outside appearance. Spark plugs 
may “look alike,” but there’s a simple way to be sure 
you get the best. Ask for Auto-Lite Spark Plugs, the spark 
plugs that are Ignition engineered—designed by 
the same engineers who design the entire elec¬ 
trical life-line from battery to coil to distributor to 
spark plug for many of America’s finest cars. 



Score yourself 100% if you picked the girl at the right 
as the real Ann Sheridan, beautiful and talented actress 
soon to be seen in Warner Bros.’ thrilling new hit “Silver 
River.” At left is Miss Peggy O’Connor of Washington, 
0. C., who looks so much like Miss Sheridan that a restau¬ 
rant recently spot-lighted the table where she was sitting. 

You will be 100% right, too, when you switch to Auto- 
Lite Spark Plugs, specified as original factory equipment 
on many leading makes of cars and trucks. 


Toronto, Ontario 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


Toledo 1, Ohio 





000 


MONET CANNOT OUT 
A BETTER SPARK PLUG 


Listen to Auto-Lite's radio program, YOUR THURSDAY NIGHT MEETING starring Dick Haymes, Gordon Jenkins' Orchestra. Thursday 9:DD P. M„ E. T. CBS 
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BADMINTON S MR. BIG 

Continued from page 6 



water and sweep to victory in the Olym¬ 
pics. Seven members of Buck’s ’47 win¬ 
ner are back, plus Johnny (Captain 
Bligh) Gartland, All-America coxswain. 

Navy is the East's best hope against 
resurgent Washington and California. 
Washington’s Huskies—winners at 
Poughkeepsie and Berlin in 1936—re¬ 
gard themselves as Olympic champions 
until proved otherwise. Coach A1 Ul- 
brickson moved seven freshmen into the 
varsity shell last June after the Huskies 
finished third at Poughkeepsie. The 
youngsters give A1 a boatload of muscle 
and he always has had a lot of confidence 
in sophomores. 

A1 was a sophomore himself when he 
stroked Washington to first place on the 
Hudson. Navy nipped A1 in 1925 and 
the Middies were a favorite to do it again 
in 1926. The Huskies challenged at three 
miles—moved up alongside Navy—then 
A1 pulled an arm muscle. He rowed the 
last mile with his heart. In the final quar¬ 
ter, he pushed the strike to 40—and held 
it. The Huskies won in 19:28 3/5. Navy 
posted 19:29 3/5. 

It could be that close again. A1 admits 
Navy rates the edge, but adds: “My kids 
look like they might get up to 40 in the 
last quarter—and hold it.” 

► VITAMINS, T-BONES AND TENNIS 

Tom Brown packed a suitcase with 
vitamin pills and canned goods before 
flying to Wimbledon last June. Jack 
Kramer carried 75 pounds of steak in 
dry ice. 

“Jack’s steak-rationing plan was sim¬ 
ple,” Brown recalls. “All the Americans 
ate steak for breakfast until they lost in 
the singles.” 

On the morning of the final round, 
there were four survivors—two T-bones, 
Kramer and Brown. Kramer gave Brown 
the thicker T-bone, then whipped him in 
straight sets. 

Brown, a skinny six-foot student of 
law at the University of California, has 
his rackets and canned goods packed for 
another flight to Wimbledon. He’ll get 
there Sunday afternoon—weather per¬ 
mitting—in time for a few hours' prac¬ 
tice before his first match Monday. 

“Any other player wouldn't have a 
chance without a week’s practice,” Kra¬ 
mer commented recently. “Won’t bother 
The Flailer, though. He never hits the 
ball more than once or twice a point— 
slugs everything. When they’re going in, 
he beats anybody.” 

With Kramer and his T-bones gone to 
the pros, Flailer Brown rates a fifty-fifty 
chance at Wimbledon—traditionally the 
world's top tournament—against four 
tough challengers: Frankie Parker, 
Gardnar Mulloy; Bernard Destremeau, 
France's current No. 1, and Jaroslav 
Drobny of Czechoslovakia. Drobny 
may not play, however. There has been 
talk of his having passport trouble with 
the new president of the Czechoslovak¬ 
ian Lawn Tennis Association, Joe Stalin. 

Brown picks Parker as the man to beat. 
“Of course we'll miss Kramer,” Tom 
adds, “but only at breakfast.” 

► RIS AND THE SLOW LOOK 

Wally Ris of the University of Iowa 
fell asleep before his 220-yard free-style 
race against Ohio State’s Bill Smith. 
When Wally woke up, Erling Odegaard 
was rubbing his legs with alcohol. 

“Why aren’t you at the hospital?” Ris 
asked. 

“Wilma says v^e aren’t going to break 
any records,” Erl grunted. “But you are 
—roll over.” The Iowa trainer had 
taken his wife to the maternity ward en 
route to the field house. 

Ris dozed off again—then splashed 


220 yards in 2:13.7 for an intercollegiate 
record. Then Wally autographed a pro¬ 
gram for Odegaard’s imminent heir. 
“This one was for you,” Wally scribbled. 
“I hope that 20 years from today you’ll 
be the one to break my record.” 

“What makes you so sure it’s going to 
be a boy?” Odegaard asked. 

“What made you so sure I was going 
to break a record?” Ris countered. 

Odegaard’s six-pound eleven-ounce 
son, Randall Lee, was born next morn¬ 
ing. 

Young Randall Lee may have more 
than one Ris record to splash after, 20 
years hence. Two nights before Ris up¬ 
set the world’s most famous swimming 
Smith, Wally bettered Tarzan Weissmul¬ 
ler’s 22-year-old American mark for 100 
yards. Alex Jany of France is the only 
sprinter likely to give Wally a real argu¬ 
ment. 

Wally took up swimming to strengthen 
his right knee, which was injured in a 
Chicago high-school football game. 
“Funny thing about Wally’s speed,” 
Coach Dave Armbruster points out, “he 
takes fewer strokes per 100 yards than 
his opponents. Most sprinters synchro¬ 
nize six leg beats with one arm revolu¬ 
tion. Wally uses the six-to-one ratio, all 
right, but he has an extra-long reach and 
a slow, blinding arm motion. Conse¬ 
quently, he takes fewer strokes but uses 
a slower, deeper leg kick that gives him 
more traction. You’ll never find another 
sprinter who looks so slow and moves so 
fast.” 

► SCHOOL FOR OUTFIELDERS 

Sam Mele of the Boston Red Sox is the 
finest young outfielder in the American 
League because he rooms with Dom Di- 
Maggio and takes automobile rides with 
Ted Williams. 

“Ted likes to drive,” Sam explains. 
“Down at Sarasota last spring he’d take 
me riding every night and he talked noth¬ 
ing but hitting—went over every pitcher 
in the league—told me stuff it would take 
a rookie a couple of years to learn.” 

When Mele returned to the hotel, 
roommate DiMaggio delivered the 
nightly fielding lesson. “Dom would tell 
me where to play the hitters,” Sam re¬ 
calls. “How can you miss with the best 
hitter and best fielder in the league giv¬ 
ing you private lessons?” 

Too bad catcher Jake Early wasn’t 
with the Red Sox last summer. The 
scholarly Mele could have learned a few 
of Jake’s routines. If Mele has a weak¬ 
ness, it’s his lack of color. Nobody knows 
Sam's in the ball park. 

Not so Jake Early, the only man who 
ever laughed Williams out on strikes. 
Jake did it with a song, simply straining 
You Are My Sunshine through a quar¬ 
ter pound of eatin’ tobacco. 

Jake’s from Kings Mountain, North 
Carolina, and his chant of the tobacco 
auctioneer is guaranteed to destroy any 
rookie’s batting concentration. Jake was 
catching for the Browns when Gil Coan 
came up to the Senators from the South¬ 
ern Association. Jake shifted his chaw 
and auctioned off Coan with three 
pitches. Gil, profoundly distressed by 
Early’s blub-blub-blubbing, was even 
more upset when Jake added the third 
strike tagline—“SOLD TO CHATTA¬ 
NOOGA!” 

^ Push-button radio tuners will have to 
be careful around 10 p.m. of the twenty- 
third when the Louis-Walcott fight and 
the Republican convention will be in 
simultaneous session. An untimely punch 
might produce something like this: 
“. . . . Alabama casts eight votes for 
(CLICK) Jersey Joe Walcott. . . .” 

The End 
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The Tire That Gives You Super-Safety, Super-Comfcer-f 


B ACK in 1922, Firestone developed the FIRST ball 
tire, which set completely new and differ 
standards of safety, comfort and long mileage. N 
Firestone gives the car owners of America a new sensal 
in riding and driving luxury with the new Firest 
Super-Balloon. 
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SUPER-COMFORT 

Cross-sections*show how 
greater air volume and 
lower pressure permit 
greater flexing action 
when Firestone Super- 
Balloons go over bumps 

with less fatigue. 


SUPER-ECONOMY 

In addition to giving you 
long mileage, this tire 
saves you money on 
maintenance. Fewer jolts 
and jars reach your car, 
so there are fewer trips 
to the shop for repairs to 
get rid of annoying 
squeaks and rattles. This 
tire keeps your car young; 
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EVEN THE MAKER 


HAS A "GOOD TIME" 
packing it twice as fast 


YOU CAN SAVE, TOO! 


BiD STITCH 


/, A ND FAS re* 

fmeina- iT6mPi A wi/h whs. 


ALL TYPES OF MACHINES FOR APPLYING STAPLES 
ALL TYPES OF STAPLES APPLIED BY MACHINES 


Bostitch, 350 Mechanic St., Westerly, R. I* 


Please send descriptive material on Boatitch 
time- and money-saving machines..". 


Name .. 

Company. 
Address.... 


April! Before going to vote think of your 
mother, your religion and your beloved 
fatherland, which we, too, although we 
are far from it, always love. We have 
done much for you since the war, and we 
shall continue to do so, if you vote like 
Christians. . . 

Says Maria Cattaneo with visible 
pride, “I had already made up my mind 
before I got this letter. This town is 
Christian Democrat.” 

“Democrat like in America,” said 
Guido Scarpearo, a shoemaker with a 
limp. “I was ten years in America, work¬ 
ing steam shovel, hurt my leg. Best law¬ 
yer in Detroit, Anthony Marullo, got 
me some money for my leg. Now I live 
good here.” 


The maker of this Teeter-Toddle cuts 
packing time in half and eliminates dam¬ 
age in transit by using Bostitch staples 
instead of rope and tape. He wraps and 
staples the parts in corrugated board . . . 
anchors these parts to the shipping con¬ 
tainer . . . and seals the container . . . 
all with Bostitch staplers. 


OTHERS SAVE WITH BOSTITCH 

A jobber attaches watch bands to dis¬ 
play cards at one-fourth his former cost . .. 
with inexpensive, office-type Bostitch 
B8 Staplers. A builder staples metal lath 
to studding in half his former time . . . 
with Bostitch self-feeding hammers and 
tackers. A clothing manufacturer, fasten¬ 
ing cloth together, saves half his former 
labor cost. 


Whatever your combination of wood, 
metal, cloth, paper, plastics or other 
materials, you may find that one of the 
800 Bostitch machines can fasten it 
better and faster with wire. 250 field men 
in 91 key cities backed by 50 years of 
skilled Bostitch research and fastening 
experience offer you a tested way to 
solve your fastening problems. 

Write Bostitch for facts about better, 
faster fastening on your jobs. Send 
coupon today. 


Packages as a Political Factor 


Mario Olgiati came into the cafd, 
wearing a fine American overcoat. Olgi¬ 
ati is an American citizen and was visit¬ 
ing his father in Cuggiono. “You gotta 
vote Christian Democrat here,” he ex¬ 
plained. “They all get packages from 
America, they get these letters. If they 
vote Communist the packages will stop 
coming.” How many people in Cuggi¬ 
ono had received letters? About two 
hundred families. Nevertheless, those 
who did vote Communist were not co¬ 
erced by their fellow citizens. 

To vote against the Communists, the 
U.S. offered the Italians wheat, coal, 
gasoline, the Marshall Plan and Trieste. 
Russia offered them nothing. The U.S. 
told them pointedly that no Communist 
would ever be admitted to the country 
where millions of Italians would like to 
go. The U.S.S.R. did not even offer to 
return the Italian prisoners of war still 
held in Russia. 

The “Piano Marshall ,” as the Italians 
call it, was a burning issue in the elec¬ 
tion, and the Popular Front undoubtedly 
lost thousands of votes by opposing it. 
As one Popular Front leader remarked, 
doing a quick flip-flap after the election, 
it made no sense to turn down some¬ 
thing for nothing. 

But whether he is a Communist steel¬ 
worker, who says, “The Marshall Plan is 
American imperialism; it will turn Italy 
into a colony,” or whether he is that 
Communist worker's employer, shrewdly 
estimating long-range profits, many an 
Italian is honestly skeptical of the per¬ 
manent benefits of the Marshall Plan. 
He grants that it will bring relief—and 
for this he is grateful—but he doubts if 
it will bring real recovery to Italy. 

His skepticism is based on three con¬ 
siderations: First, it is not enough; sec¬ 
ondly, it may not last; thirdly, it ties 
Italy’s economy to Western Europe, 
instead of to Eastern Europe, where it be¬ 
longs. Said a Milan businessman philo¬ 
sophically, after a large meal imported 
from the U.S.: “Either we'll have a war 
within a year, or all this scare will blow 
over and we'll go back to trading with the 
East.” 

America did not swing the election 
alone, of course. A Milan industrialist 
said after the election that he and his 
colleagues had contributed S3,000,000 to 
beat the Communists, most of which 
went to help the Christian Democrats. 
The archbishop of Milan, Cardinal 
Schuster, issued a pastoral letter refusing 
absolution to any believer who voted 
Communist. 

The Catholic Action, a well-organized 
political society which works for the 
church first and parties second, sent its 
workers into towns and villages through¬ 
out Italy to tell the priests to get out the 
vote—for De Gasperi, if possible; if not, 
for anybody but the Communists. Thou¬ 
sands of left-wing but non-Communist 
voters must have been frightened away 


OUR JOB IN ITALY 

Continued from page 15 


from the Popular Front by the Commu¬ 
nist coups in Eastern Europe. Giuseppe 
Saragat, leader of the Socialists, who 
bolted Pietro Nenni's pro-Communist 
leadership, said two days before the elec¬ 
tion, “This election was decided in 
Czechoslovakia.” 

Deserted by Russia and attacked by 
the U.S. and the church, the Communists 
and their allies tried to win on national 
issues. They promised better working 
and living conditions to the workers, 
work to the unemployed, peace to every¬ 
body. Some 8,000,000 Italians, nearly a 
third of the electorate, voted for their 
promises against the church and Amer¬ 
ica. Many of them did so more in sor¬ 
row than in anger, but they remain a 
force to be reckoned with, both by Italy's 
government and by the U.S. 

What worries Italians is whether the 
U.S. realizes the responsibilities it un¬ 
dertook. A great many Italians have 
heard about the American habit of get¬ 
ting all het up over an election and then 
going off to the ball game. They believe 
that, having told them how to vote, the 
U.S. shares an obligation with their gov¬ 
ernment to give them work and peace. 
The election solved none of Italy’s prob¬ 
lems except the immediate problem of 
whether it would vote itself Communist. 
The basic political and economic prob¬ 
lems remain. 

From their elected government, the 
Italians have the right to expect, at least: 
money stabilization; an upward adjust¬ 
ment of salaries, especially in the lower- 
middle-class brackets; land reform; a 
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program of public works to take up botl 
concealed and unconcealed unemploy 
ment; continuation of the liberties the) 
enjoyed during the election. They cxpec 
the government to institute such a pol 
icy, since it could hardly do less and kce^ 
the support of the various elements thaj 
elected it. They hope that the goverrf 
ment will interest itself more in their hap 
piness than in its own authority. 

One of the most influential Christie* 
Democrats in Italy is Giovanni Battist/lS^ 
Migliori, a benign, pipe-smoking Mila 
lawyer, who helped to organize the part « 
underground in Fascist days, was its re ' 
gional leader for a while and now sits i 
Italy's new Senate. Signor Migliori wanVfl/J 
to make it clear that “the party is in th 
service of the church, but it is not ri 
sponsible to the church. I think,” he say 
“that there is hope of our becoming tt 
real labor party of Italy. 

“But first we must rehabilitate th 
country. Reforms come later. We at 
in a pathological economic period ar 
profound reforms are impossible. \\ 
must modify, not jump. This is realism 

What reforms would the party like • 
institute? “We would like to give mo 
land to the peasants, but realisticall 
slowly. We believe in the resurrectic 
of the little shopkeepers and small bu: 
nessmen. We want to give the worke 
their houses and other benefits, but \ 
must be practical. 

“For Italian industry it is indispens 
ble to have order, tranquillity and stro 
government. We need order with li 
erty. We will establish authority and 
spect for government so that we c 
move gradually toward social chang 
We will gradually dispose of the Coi 
munist party.” 


Inept Democracy Breeds Communis 


Not all of the 8,000,000 Italians 
voted for the Popular Front are ene 
of democracy. Italians are natural den 
crats; most of them made bad Fasci: 
and only the failure of democracy to b] 
ter their lives could make any apprec] 
ble number of them good Communi 
The fact that 30 per cent of them vo 
for Communism argues a fair amount 
impatience with democracy. But millic 1 
of those voters are capable of voting 
other way. 

The 70 per cent vote cast against 
Communist ticket was, to a large exttj 
a vote of confidence in the U.S. If 
U.S. does not justify that confidence, r 
lions of those voters too are perfectly 
pable of voting the other way. 

Here, then, is what the Italians th 
they have a right to expect from 
They believe the U.S. is committed 
continue the Marshall Plan, no ma 
who wins the American election, 
even if later on it begins to hurt. T 
believe the U.S. should, if necessary, 
ert as much pressure to keep their $ 
eminent in their service as was don< 
persuade them to elect it. They bel 
we have an obligation somehow to V 
the peace. They are not sure we wil 
any of these things. 

Even if we do them all, we will 
solve all Italy's problems for her. 
there is not a great deal more that 
could do, unless we went to the he 
length suggested by a non-CommJ 
Italian friend of mine. After broofj 
all evening over his country’s poli 
and economic difficulties, he came] 
with an engaging solution. “All Amc; 
needs to do for us,” he said, “is to tal 
5,000.000 Italian Communists.” 

Since the Italian immigrant has n 
as good a democrat as America ever 
it might be a conversion worth thin? 
about. 

The End 

Collier's for June 26, i 
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Drivers Everywhere Say 


Hew Advance-Design 

rucks Are Better 

111 ' 

irom Every Angle! a 


Brother, it sure looks 
good for business . . . from every 
angle! Look at this pick-up—stream¬ 
lined from headlight to tail light. 
Advance-Design makes the difference! 


ucu? Look at it any way you 
like, you can’t top the cab that 
“breathes”* for comfort! Fresh, 
clean, cool air is drawn in— 
heated in cold 
weather—used air 
forced out! The cab’s 
Flexi-Mounted— 
cushioned on rub- 
ber—with a fully- 
adjustable seat and dl l 

all-round visibility 1 V 

with rear corner ^ 

windows!* 


reacu/ies Here are finer 
features from every standpoint . . . 
Synchro-Mesh 4-speed transmissions 

• Hypoid rear axles with splined 
axle hub connection . Improved 
Valve-in-Head engine . Uniweld 
all-steel cab construction • Super¬ 
strength frames • Heavier springs 

• Specially-designed brakes 
MANY MORE, including steering 
column gearshift control and foot- 
operated parking brake on 3- 
speed transmission models! 


* Fresh air heating and ven tilo ting system ond 
rear-corner windows optional of ex fro cost. 


nieces Here’s an angle that 
reaily counts! Chevrolet trucks are 
the lowest-price trucks in the volume 
field!. . . See them at your dealer’s. 
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KINSEY GOLD” 

Rich, full-bodied ... a truly luxury 
whiskey. You’ll find it exception¬ 
ally smooth and satisfying. Try 
this superb blend tonight. 
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KINSEY “SILVER” 

Light, mellow... a wonderful value! 
Ideal for mixed drinks because it 
retains its delicious, distinctive 
taste always! 


Ghoice Blended Whiskies. Gold Label: 86.8 Proof. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. Silver Label: 86.8 Proof. l'lVi.% Grain Neutral Spirits. Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfie 
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lurchill’s respect for Roosevelt may 
Ive wavered at times but it never ceased. 
|On Saturday, August 9th, the great 
litish battleship (which was to perish in 
lalayan waters four months later) ar- 
jed at the Newfoundland rendezvous. 
Le cruiser Augusta, with Roosevelt 
Joard, was there waiting, and the At- 
|itic Conference started. 

Sumner Welles and Sir Alexander 
jidogan worked over documents which 
British government had drafted of 
|arallel Communications to the Japa- 
Govemment.” One message to 
Ikyo was to come from the United 
ptes government, saying that: 

iny further encroachment by Japan 
I the southwestern Pacific would pro- 
ice a situation in which the United 
ptes government would be compelled 
take countermeasures even though 
Ifse might lead to war between the 
|ited States and Japan, 
iritain and the Netherlands were to 
id similar messages. 

| British Agree with Russian View 

le British point of view was essen- 
|ly the same as the Russian in favor of 
mgh policy toward Japan as a means 
avoiding war in the Pacific. 

|t was this Asiatic phase of the discus- 
ns at the Atlantic Conference which 
lupied a vast amount of attention 
ling the exhaustive Pearl Harbor inves- 
jktion, because of the repeated isola- 
™ist charges that there had been “secret 
imitments.” (As one of the British 
cials present at this meeting said to 
“We wished to God there had been!”) 
ave been given access to the British 
^rds of the conference. I have found 
all of the records (American and 
^ish) put together not only fail to pro¬ 
evidence of skulduggery but, in so 
[as discussion of military matters is 
cerned, fail even to provide much of 
Irest. The agreements for which the 
lish had hoped did not come near to 
lization. 

It the conference Churchill took up 
(question of the “Parallel Communi¬ 
ons” to Tokyo. Roosevelt said that 
felt.“very strongly that every effort 
fid be made to prevent the outbreak 
^ar with Japan.” But, the question 
"lally was: Would a tough line, a 
|hum line, or a soft line best suit that 
Dse? Roosevelt was well aware of 


the importance of “face” to the Japa¬ 
nese. Therefore, the adoption of a line 
which would not give them some kind of 
“face-saving out” would be practically a 
guarantee of war. 

On the other hand, the only kind of ap¬ 
peasement which the Japanese would 
consider satisfactory would seal the doom 
of China and would be humiliating and 
mortifying to the American people and* 
calculated to depress the morale of all 
who were opposed to the Axis powers 
everywhere in the world. Roosevelt be¬ 
lieved that any warnings to Japan should 
notbe limited to the southwestern Pacific 
area, but should be broad enough to 
encompass the possibility of new Japa¬ 
nese aggression against any friendly 
power in Asia—specifically, the Soviet 
Union, this being the result of Hopkins’ 
talk with Molotov. 

In the end, Roosevelt compromised 
on what seemed to be a safe middle 
course between the tough line and the 
soft one. The proposed Anglo-American- 
Dutch parallel warnings to Japan were 
never made and from then on, Churchill 
took the position that Britain would fol¬ 
low America’s lead when and if Japan 
took further violent action and Roosevelt 
made known his policy. 

The Atlantic Conference gave Hopkins 
an opportunity to observe more clearly 
than ever the differences between the 
American and British systems of de¬ 
mocracy. This was the first time he had 
seen both the President and Prime Min¬ 
ister in operation away from their own 
home bases. 

He remarked on the fact that whereas 
Roosevelt was completely on his own, 
subject only to the advice of his immedi¬ 
ate and self-selected entourage, which 
advice he could accept or reject, Church¬ 
ill was constantly reporting to and con¬ 
sulting the War Cabinet in London, 
addressing his communications to the 
Lord Privy Seal, who was then Clement 
Attlee. 

The Atlantic Charter turned out to be 
incalculably more powerful an instru¬ 
ment than the officers of the British gov¬ 
ernment intended it to be when they first 
proposed it. They never regarded it as a 
formal state paper; it was, to them, not 
much more than a publicity handout. 
Roosevelt took it more seriously . The 
British learned that when you state a 
moral principle , you are stuck with it , no 
matter how many fingers you may have 


TRANSPOSAGRAM 


BY ALAN MURRAY 


"We can't let them suspect the truth/' Captain Garrott said. He knew 
that the very lives of the men in his garrison depended on giving 
the impression they had unlimited supplies. This is the transposa- 
gram he sent: 


DUET IS MAN OR MEN IN MOON 
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Instructions: When transposed, the letters of the transposagram above 
form a message in one complete sentence. Change the order of the 
letters and insert them in the empty' boxes to form the sentence. A 
number of letters have already been inserted in their correct boxes. 
The empty spaces show the length of the words in the message. 

(Solution lo Transposagram on page 71) 
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kept crossed at the moment. It was not 
long before the people of India, Burma , 
Malaya and Indonesia were beginning to 
ask if the Atlantic Charter extended also 
to the Pacific and to Asia in general. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that 
Roosevelt and Churchill became chums 
at this conference or at any subsequent 
time. They established an easy intimacy, 
a joking informality and a moratorium 
on pomposity and cant—and also a de¬ 
gree of frankness in intercourse which, if 
not quite complete, was remarkably close 
to it. But neither of them ever forgot 
for one instant what he was and repre¬ 
sented or what the other was and repre¬ 
sented. Actually, their relationship was 
maintained to the end on the highest pro¬ 
fessional level. 

They were two men in the same line of 
business—politico-military leadership on 
a global scale—and theirs was a very 
limited field, and the few who achieve it 
seldom have opportunities for getting to¬ 
gether with fellow craftsmen in the same 
trade to compare notes and talk shop. 
They appraised each other through the 
practiced eyes of professionals and from 
this appraisal resulted a degree of ad¬ 
miration and sympathetic understanding 
of each other’s professional problems 
that lesser craftsmen could not have 
achieved. 

Thus, when Churchill was being par¬ 
ticularly difficult over some point during 
the Yalta Conference , Roosevelt could 
say to Hopkins, “We've got to remember 
that Winston has an election coming up ." 
And , as the record proves , there were 
many occasions when the Prime Minister 
yielded on major points in deference to 
the domestic political problems which 
were forever besetting the President. 

Reversing a Tradition 

It is a matter of sacred tradition that 
when an American statesman and a Brit¬ 
ish statesman meet, the former will be 
plain, blunt, down-to-earth, ingenuous to 
a fault, while the latter will be sly, subtle, 
devious and eventually triumphant. In 
the cases of Roosevelt and Churchill, this 
formula became somewhat confused. If 
either of them could be called a student 
of Machiavelli, it was Roosevelt; if 
either was a bull in a china shop, it was 
Churchill. 

The Prime Minister quickly learned 
that he confronted in the President a 
man of infinite subtlety and obscurity— 
an artful dodger who could not readily 
be pinned down on specific points, nor 
hustled or wheedled into definite com¬ 
mitments against his judgment or his will 
or his instinct. And Roosevelt soon 
learned how pertinacious the Prime Min¬ 
ister could be in pursuance of a purpose. 
It was this quality which, at times, 
made him extremely tiresome to deal 
with and, at other times—and especially 
times of most awful adversity—made 
him great. 

Roosevelt and Churchill certainly had 
the capacity to annoy each other, but the 
record of their tremendous association 
with each other contains a minimum of 
evidences of waspishness or indeed of 
anything less than the most amiable and 
most courteous consideration. For they 
had a large and wonderful capacity to 
stimulate and refresh each other. In one 
of the darkest hours of the war, Roose¬ 
velt concluded a long, serious cable to 
Churchill with the words, “it is fun to be 
in the same decade with you.” 

Back in England, Churchill seemed so 
bursting with confidence—he gave the 
new “V for Victory” sign with such ex¬ 
uberant assurance—the British people 
delightedly assumed, like the American 
isolationists, that perhaps there had been 
some secret agreements at the confer- 
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ence, the results of which would become 
apparent in due course. It is improbable 
that Churchill did much to discourage 
this hopeful assumption. 

The battle in Congress over extension 
of Selective Service was disagreeably syn¬ 
chronized with the Atlantic Conference. 
It proved to be one of the narrowest es¬ 
capes of Roosevelt’s wartime career. He 
had almost let it go by default. The situa¬ 
tion in this summer of 1941 was so ugly 
that Roosevelt concluded it would be 
better not to bring the issue up in Con¬ 
gress. He was again afraid of fear itself. 
f But Secretary Stimson and General Mar¬ 
shall felt otherwise. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
fight was one of the decisive battles of 
the war. It was won in the House of 
Representatives, by the perilous margin 
of one vote, on August 12th, the day 
when the Atlantic Conference ended. The 
news of it dropped like enemy bombs on 
the decks of the Augusta and the Prince 
of Wales. 

When Lord Beaverbrook left Argen- 
tia, he traveled with Averell Harriman 
to Washington to arrange for the Mos¬ 
cow Conference and Churchill instructed 
him to make some soundings of Ameri¬ 
can public opinion on the side. Beaver- 
brook did so and his reports were 
discouraging to his colleagues in Lon¬ 
don. He stated, and truthfully, that there 
wasn’t the slightest chance of the U.S. 
entering the war until compelled to do 
so by an attack on its own territory, and 
it seemed that Hitler would never make 
such an attack until Britain and Russia 
had been defeated. 

Prelude to a Shooting War 

On Labor Day, September 1st, Roose¬ 
velt made a short but vigorous speech, 
of which the New York Times said, edi¬ 
torially: “We have not yet declared or 
taken a direct part in a shooting war. But 
we have taken a position which must 
force us ultimately to take such a direct 
part if our present policy does not prove 
sufficient to defeat Hitler.” 

Three days after this speech, a Ger¬ 
man submarine attacked with two torpe¬ 
does, but did not hit, the U.S. Destroyer 
Greer, southeast of Greenland, and a 
week later Roosevelt made another 
broadcast, announcing the orders to the 
Navy to “shoot on sight.” Hopkins wrote 
a description of the preparation of this 
speech as follows: 

The genesis of this speech began as 
far back as the first of July after the 
President had initiated his first patrol 
of the North Atlantic, which was merely 
a patrol of notification in event a sub¬ 
marine or raider were discovered in the 
waters between North America and 
Iceland, 

The President determined upon a 
far more important patrol before I went 
to England late in July, namely one in 
which all ships flying all flags would be 
protected. . . . 

He had Cordell Hull and me to lunch 
on September 5th and outlined his pro¬ 
posal and planned the speech for the 
following Monday night. 

Hull then elaborated at some length 
on our general position and in very ag¬ 
gressive and stem language laid out the 
policy of the United States government 
and the reason for this patrol. The Presi¬ 
dent liked the statement Hull was mak¬ 
ing verbally and asked him to dictate 
what he had just said and send it to the 
White House late that afternoon. 

The draft from Hull arrived, and in¬ 
stead of being the vigorous, determined 
memorandum that had been represented 
in his verbal talk with the President, it 
was a pretty weak document, although 
it built up a fairly strong case for the 
necessity for some action. But there 
was no recommendation of any action. 

The President, of course, said at once 
that Hull’s draft was totally inadequate 
and left the speech entirely in thin air. 


We made another draft and tha 
night the President called in Hull, Stim J * c 
son and Knox and myself and read us : 


draft of the speech. Each of them madp 
some very minor corrections'but it wal* ‘ 


clear that all of them approved of 


heartily. 

I had an appointment Thursda 
morning with the President, with Hu) 
and the Soviet ambassador on anotlie 
matter and after that conference wa 
over Hull remained behind, lie havin 
just before the conference with th 
ambassador told me that the speech w 
too strong and that all reference t 
shooting first, or shooting of any kinc|j' 
should be taken out of the speech 

This was a great surprise to me b<A faf 
cause Hull had fully agreed before. 

On many previous occasions, hovp* 01 
ever, in the last six months Hull 
talked pretty strong in private conve ' ff501 
sation but when it conies down to pu 
ting it in writing he has tended to war 
to dilute everything. He has in recei 
months given me the impression that!: 
isn’t prepared for the implications of 
tough row with Hider. 


Ho*e; 

fcweve' 
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I later learned from the President thj 0 ^ 


Hull made a very strong argumei 
urging the President to take out of tlf* 
speech the real guts of it. The speei 
itself indicates that this was not donM 11 
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Here is presented the fifth in- | * from 
stallment of one of the most 
remarkable stories of our era. 
When Franklin D. Roosevelt died p lflCri 
there remained only one man— ^ part 
Harry L. Hopkins—who could *P ^ 
tell completely the inside story of woas 
the New Deal and of America’s dM 
High Command in World War II. Um 1 
Preparation of The Hopkins sports 
Papers had started before Hop- ding si 
kins died. The task was then ^ttar 
taken up by Robert E. Sherwood, Mulct 
a friend of both Hopkins and wntVci 
Roosevelt. Collier’s presents the Bid in I 
result with a conviction that this loan o 
is the most important document of (f'brgcd 
its kind that has been or will be pope 
produced. ... The Editor ^ never 
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Early in September, Hopkins wrote 
Brendan Bracken, who had been 
pointed Minister of Information in 
British Cabinet, complaining about ‘ 
concerted attack in the British press'line, 
two fronts: one, that we won’t fight, 2 It was ag 
the other that our supplies are y should 
slow.” He went on to say: KHOOmen! 

We are having some difficulty v\ m lo at 
our public opinion with regard to FPne 
sia. The American people don’t t; 
aid to Russia easily. The whole Cath« 
population is opposed to it, all the Na 
all the Italians and a lot of people v 
sincerely believe that Stalin is a gi 
menace to the world. Still I think it i 


come out all right in the end . . . 1| 


exhibition of the Russian army has < 
tainly made all of our military peo 
look a little ill. Anglo-Saxons hav 
hard time believing that anyone 
fight except themselves. 

Only a few days after Churchill m 
a broadcast saying that only Hitler ki 
the date of U.S. entry into the war, H 
kins received one of the gloomiest r 
sages that ever came to the White He 
from the normally confident, ebull 
Prime Minister. He mentioned the < 
cern of the British Cabinet over Ro 
velt’s repeated assurances (in answe 
isolationist charges) that the Atla 
Conference had brought the U.S. 
closer to war.” 

The propaganda effect of the Atk 
Conference was beginning to fizzle 
Churchill said that the Cabinet’s con; 
would inevitably extend itself to Pa 
ment and then to the people as a 
and he added, “I don’t know what 
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appen if England is fighting alone when 
942 comes.” He asked Hopkins if he 
anted to express any hope for the fu- 
irc. If Hopkins replied directly to this, I 
an find no copy of it in his papers. But 
| e made the following note which he at- 
iched to the Churchill message: 

I talked to the President about this 
blegram and the only thing we can 
take out of it is that Churchill is pretty 
,eprcssed and takes it out on us in this 
shion. 

I told the President, however, that 
t** only Churchill but all the members 
r the Cabinet and all the British people 
1 talked to believed that ultimately we 
ill get into the war on sonic basis or 
her and if they ever reached the con- 
usion that this was not to be the case, 
| at would be a very critical moment in 
|pe war, and the British appeasers might 
ve some influence on Churchill. 


How “Short” Was Interpreted 
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However, there was nothing that 
isevclt or Hopkins could do about it 
[cept to attempt to increase the render- 
of aid “by all means short of war” 
iid, when one looks back on those days, 
ie cannot escape the conclusion that 
|ver was the word “short” given a more 
:ral interpretation). 

Churchill’s depression, as it turned 
t, was short-lived, for within two days 
the foregoing cable to Hopkins came 
|e from the Former Naval Person to 
President giving glowing reports of 
orable developments in Persia, and 
ls increased contacts with Russia in 
■t part of the world, and asking for 
[p in transporting two more British 
isions aggregating 40,000 men to the 
iddle East. 

ffhis involved the loan of the largest 
nsports then in the U.S. service in¬ 
king such converted liners as the 
nhattan, Washington and America 
lamed, in wartime, U.S.S. Wakefield, 
unt Vernon and West Point). Church- 
>aid in his cable, “It is quite true that 
loan of these liners would hamper 
large dispatch of United States forces 
(Europe or Africa, but as you know I 
^e never asked for this in any period 
can reasonably foresee in the near fu- 
e.” 

>n September 6, 1941, Hopkins noted: 

ie President had a conference 
terday between Admiral Stark; Ad- 
al King, commander of the Atlantic 
et; Admiral Ingersoll; Admiral Land 
me. 

*t was agreed at this conference that 
should provide troop transports for 
1000 men. The admirals seemed quite 
ling to acquiesce in this program. 

•ne of the important decisions made 
that these troopships were to fly 


the American flag and be manned by 
the Navy crews which are now on them. 
It was decided it was unwise however, 
for American destroyers to accompany 
these ships which would be filled with 
British troops. 

The arrangements went forward but in 
early October, Roosevelt was again in¬ 
volved with Congress for legislation 
which would further amend the Neu¬ 
trality Act to permit the arming of 
American merchant ships. Roosevelt 
thereupon cabled Churchill: 

I deeply regret necessity of reopening 
with you the question of Ainerican-flag 
Navy-operated transports going to Eng¬ 
land for proposed troop movement to 
Near East which we had agreed upon. 

Yon will sympathetically consider the 
problem and my frank statement of it, 
I am certain. My message to Congress 
in the immediate future will recom¬ 
mend sweeping amendments to our 
Neutrality Act. 

This act is seriously crippling our 
means of helping you, in my opinion. I 
want not only to arm all of our ships 
but I want to get the authority from 
Congress to send American flagships di¬ 
rectly to British ports. I have reached 
the conclusion after conferring with 
Congress leaders that it would be dis¬ 
astrous to this legislation if one of our 
transports proceeding to or from Britain 
and in British waters or British port, 
were to be sunk, when manned by U.S. 
Navy officers and men. Such an event 
might jeopardize our Lend-Lease and 
other aid. ... * 

As a first alternative, my suggestion is 
that you send here, or transfer from your 
ships under repair here, enough officers 
and men to man our six transports. . . . 
The ships would then sail from Cana¬ 
dian ports under British flag and with 
British crews under Lend-Lease ar¬ 
rangements. 

The second alternative would be for 
U.S. to continue manning these six 
transports in Halifax. We would then 
transport the expedition through West¬ 
ern Hemisphere water and thence to 
Near East destination. We believe, if 
considered advisable by Navy Depart¬ 
ment and Admiralty, we could escort 
this fast convoy all the way. 

Of the two alternatives offered, I pre¬ 
fer the first, namely your using your 
crews to man transports. 

Churchill replied that he fully under¬ 
stood the President's position but that he 
definitely preferred the second alterna¬ 
tive, whereby the British troops would be 
delivered to Halifax and then trans¬ 
shipped to the American transports— 
and this was done. 

(Next week: Roosevelt's Greatest £>/- 
lemma.) 




"You pose for picture, 
huh, Injun feller?" 



CHIEF: Sure-Sure. 

M R. G.: Fine! Fine! Now,stand still,huh? 
N o move, huh? Me flickum shutter. See? 

CHIEF: Ummm. Me see. 

MR. G.: Good ! All done. No hurt, huh? 
By way, that’s a nice-looking sports 
shirt, Chief! Too bad him no got won¬ 
derful Arrow Collar like my shirt, huh? 
Best collar in world, him. 

CHIEF: Ummm. Best collar. 

MR. G.: No shirt made got this tailored- 
to-fit-body-better like Arrow! Call him 
MITOGA, Chief. Him trade-mark. You 
know ‘‘trade-mark,” huh? 

CHIEF: Ummm. Good. 

MR. G.: Him also got Sanforized label. 


see? Him mean “fabric shrinkage less 
than 1%.” Mean shirt no gettum smaller 
in wash, huh? Arrow Shirt offer best of 
everything. Remember him! 

CHIEF: I remember “him” very well in¬ 
deed, my dear fellow. When I was at 
college I wore nothing but Arrow Shirts. 
I am of the opinion that their impec¬ 
cable appearance attracted the atten¬ 
tion of my former wife, for which I am 
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forever grateful. Today, however, I am 
a widower. My sole diversion is to hold 
a few red beads and get a few quiet 
snickers out of the tourists — PORTER, 
THIS FELLOW’S FAINTED! 

Arrow, Mitoga, Sanforized: Keg. Trade-marks 
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parallel Rear Springs. 

Yau said yau wanted ECONOMY. So we gave 
yau twa new economy engines . . . V-8 and Six 
. . . with new lubrication system, new "Equa- 
Fla Caoling and Deep Breath" Manifolding 
ta save yau up ta 10% on gasoline. And new 
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You said yau wanted BEAUTY. So we gave yau 
"the look af the year." 

Yes, the ’49 Ford is "The car af the year." See 
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THE MAN WHO PAINTED HIMSELF BLUEl", 


Continued from page 27 


geraniums, the orchids of the poor. One 
needs more than a friendly dog with a 
warm muzzle pressed against the knee. If 
one is a young man—even such a man as 
Grisha—one needs to look with eyes of 
love upon a beautiful girl. One needs 
the touch of cool hands upon the face 
and the warm and gentle contest be¬ 
neath the quilt from Odessa. 

Sundays and the holydays were the 
most difficult for Grisha to endure since, 
there being no work to keep him di¬ 
verted, he had so many extra hours to 
stick pins in himself thinking about the 
tantalizing Irina. Picture him, tovar- 
isch, sitting in the rocking chair on these 
long, lonesome days, conducting little 
make-believe conversations with his be¬ 
loved—as many lonely people do. 

“What did you ask, most beloved? 
Would I like a little of the caraway 
brandy with my pipe? Thank you, most 
treasured one. But you must drink also. 
We shall touch our glasses—and our fin¬ 
gers—and celebrate our love.” 

Then Irina would stand before him in 
his room, her low, peasant blouse partly 
covered by a little red and blue apron, 
her blue eyes full of adoration for him. 

Grisha would then reach over to the 
table by his side and pour a few drops 
of caraway brandy into a small glass and 
raise the glass to the invisible Irina, and 
the old dog, asleep at his feet, would 
awaken and thump his tail because he 
thought his master was speaking to him. 

The poets say, tovarisch, that if a man 
yearns too much, love becomes a stone 
in the heart. I mention it only to make 
a point of the fact that these charming 
scenes of love had begun to make a pres¬ 
sure in Grisha’s head. . . . 

One Sunday, after three months of 
such torture, Grisha came to realize that 
he must have an understanding with 
Irina, even if it be the final understand¬ 
ing, lest the stone of the poets reach his 
heart and destroy him forever. If he 
were again rejected—well, there was al¬ 
ways the quiet rest on the bottom of the 
East River with a cobble tied to the feet. 
He knocked the ashes from his pipe, set 
his best hat squarely on his head and 
went to the Carpathian. 
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her drink, Grisha raised his glass cerc-Ln* 
moniously and, although she was stand-Hi; 
ing several feet away, fancied he felt thcL'Vi 
touch of her fingers against his own. 

Taking a small sip, he set down his Ldi 
glass. His fingers trembled as he antici- Qti 
pated what he must say. He looked Lj I 
about the room. He was alone with 1 


Irina, who had returned to the business 
of straightening the bottles. 

“Ah,” he said with a croak in his 
voice. 

He pretended it was a cough and be¬ 
gan again. 

“Irina . . .” His voice was scarcely 
more than a hollow whisper. 

“What do you ask, Little Bear?” Irina's 
lovely back remained turned to him. ^’ lsa g 

“Irina ...” ■ 

Irina turned to look at him. 

In his most apologetic tone, Grisha 
said, “Would you . . . honor my name 
. . . and be my wife?” 

After the first moment of shock, Irina U f 
again laughed at him. She put her lovely 
head back and laughed and laughed^ 
while the red-faced Grisha tried to hide ^ 
himself under his hat. When he final!) , M 
peered out again he noticed for the firs 
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From next week's installment 
of THE SECRET PAPERS OF 
HARRY L. HOPKINS: "Harri- 
man mentioned Roosevelt's con¬ 
cern about American public oma; 
opinion on the religious issue, p* 
Stalin said he did not know much 
about American opinion toward 
Russia and did not seem to 
attach much importance to it." 
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time the new blouse Irina wore and th 
sight of it dried up his heart like an apri 
cot. For, on one low shoulder, just abov 
the heart, he spelled out in scarlet en 
broidery the name Vasily. 
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B ECAUSE it was early Sunday after¬ 
noon, most of the regulars of the 
Carpathian were still in bed sleeping off 
the effects of Saturday night. A few, at 
the unfeeling insistence of their wives, 
walked with their children in the bright 
sunshine of Tompkins Square. Grisha’s 
short legs carried him purposefully 
through the swinging doors of the Car¬ 
pathian. But once in the presence of 
Irina, his bold resolution dissolved. 

“Good day,” he said meekly, tipping 
his hat. “It is an hour of such beauty to 
make the crows sing.” 

Irina, wearing a new white silk blouse 
with red embroidery, stood behind the 
bar waiting for a customer. “You have 
smelled too much house paint,” she 
snapped at him. “I have never seen crows 
in New York City.” 

“Perhaps the smell of paint has made 
me drunk, or maybe it was a bluebird I 
saw,” Grisha said timidly. 

“Did you come here to speak only of 
birds?” Irina asked sharply. “The pet 
shop is in the next block. This place 
deals in drinks.” She turned her back 
to show her displeasure, and began align¬ 
ing the bottles on the back bar. 

“A little caraway brandy, thank you.” 
Grisha spoke quickly, anxious that he 
should not offend her now. “But you 
must drink, too,” he added, feeling very 
daring. 

Irina, who always drank with the cus¬ 
tomers, took her time pouring brandy 
into two small glasses. No one ever hur¬ 
ried for Grisha. While Irina swallowed 


It is the nature of men hopelessly i 
love that they must continue their ir ; . ;r - 
sanity until it destroys them, like a ma 
piling rocks on his head to see how muc 
weight his skull will bear. So, when nee 
for breath had reduced Irina’s laughti 
to a charming giggle, Grisha spoke agaiV ^ 
“Why not?” he demanded miserabl 
Not really demanded, of course, for th , 
was Grisha speaking. “I have steac' 11 COnie: 
work. I have more than S200 in the bar r ‘ 
on Second Avenue. Even though I a ^ ol ° 

healthy and strong I have insurance c ^ 

-- - - Tiunderwi 


my life in the amount of $2,500 so n 
family will be provided for. I am not r 
attractive man, it is true, but perhaps oi 
might overlook that if one had a secu 
home and a quiet happiness.” 

If Irina had not decided to reje 
Grisha three months ago, the revelati< 
that he had but $200 in the bank wou 
have been enough in itself to decide h 
now. She, who was looking for a m; 
with $2,000! But Irina was not coi 
pletely without heart. She laughed i 
more at poor Grisha. Instead, she smil 
her most heartbreaking. A smile co 
nothing. 

“Why not?” Grisha persisted, pili 
another rock on his head. 

Irina spoke the first handy exci 
which came to her mind: “Ooo, maybf 
is that you are not a romantic fello 
Little Bear.” 

“Like Vasily?” he asked, feeling 
skull give. 

“Yes. Like Vasily.” Irina stroked 1 
embroidered name on the low blou 
“Who gives me expensive things.” 

Romantic! So that was the reas< 

This was something Grisha could co “] 
prehend. It was because he was no 
romantic fellow! Immediately his br j 
woke up. Ml' " i 
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In a grave tone he thanked Irina for 
'ier honest answer, paid for the drinks, 
straightened his hat and walked to the 
loor in a dignified manner. For the first 
^ime since he had known Irina he felt 
something like a real hope. 

Back in his flat again, Grisha filled his 
ather’s pipe for the second time that day. 
fitting in the rocking chair by the front 
Window, his hat still on his head, he 
>uffed slowly on the fragrant Latakia and 
ried to imagine himself as the romantic 
nan Irina wanted. 

In his lifetime Grisha had known cmly 
wo men he thought were romantic. One 
vas Gaspodin Vasily. Could he be like 
asily? He thought not. It was true he 
ould wear silk shirts, but more than one 
'rink filled his stomach with quarrelsome 
iummingbirds, and Vasily drank like a 
nan with a grievance against his liver, 
hen, too, Grisha’s physical construction 
as against him. 

The only other romantic man he knew 
-a man even more romantic than Vas- 
y—was his father, if only in the manner 
his dying. Was not the story of his 
ther told as often in Tompkins Square 
the famous tale of the man who at- 
nded the dinner of the wolves? His 
ther had expired like a nobleman, sur- 
unded by admiring friends, turning 
ue as one looked on. 

Grisha got up suddenly from his chair 
d went to the mirror which hung over 
e samovar. Hopefully he examined the 
romantic pink color of his skin. 

If I did not look so healthy, he thought, 
rhaps I would be considered a more ro- 
antic fellow. If, for example, I had a 
■mantic yellow color like the hungry 
ets. Or a light blue like a man who is 
ing romantically from smelling too 
uch house paint. 

Grisha tipped his hat respectfully as he 
ought about his father. 

Then he pictured himself sitting before 
e front window, slowly turning blue, 
e held a glass of caraway brandy in his 
md and he was singing a little love bai¬ 
l'd in a brave voice while the fair Irina 
irried in from the kitchen with a roast 
"ose for his guests and a soft kiss for 
Is gaudy cheek. 

1 Smiling happily, Grisha thought about 
| e days of sunlight he could share with 
Irina—before the priest lighted a 
[ndle at his head—and about the cool, 
ir-hung nights beneath the embroi¬ 
led, quilt his mother had brought in a 
[assbound trunk from Odessa. 
[Suddenly, in the way a divine inspira- 
in comes to a hungry poet, Grisha 
tew what he must do. He knew what he 
jst do to become a romantic man! 
[|Five minutes later he was sitting in 
underwear before the kitchen table, 
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peering at his face in the mirror propped 
against the wall. It was a face on which 
one could read a composure born of a 
quietly assembled determination. In one 
hand he held a large can of oil paint of 
the pale blue variety. In the other he 
held a clean cloth, twisted to a point to 
form a makeshift brush. 

In an hour the job was done: The face, 
the arms, the legs, the body—all were 
tinted a delicate blue. Grisha stepped 
back to regard himself full-length in the 
mirror. Without question he had the ap¬ 
pearance of a romantic man! 

For several minutes he stood there, 
marveling at his new boldness and con¬ 
sidering what his next bold action must 
be. It was then that a little proverb of his 
father’s came to him. Tipping his hat re¬ 
spectfully, he said aloud in Russian, 
“When a man’s hat is on the fire, one 
does not notice the quality of his pants.’’ 

G RISHA sat in his house all that week, 
planning his debut. This, he decided, 
would occur at the Carpathian on the fol¬ 
lowing Saturday night. It was during this 
week that something happened to Grisha 
—inside his skin. No, not the painter’s 
colic. It was a transformation in the 
genes, a change in personality, as might 
be expected in a man who has been driven 
to paint himself blue. 

On Saturday morning he pulled out 
from under his bed the brass-bound trunk 
from Odessa. From it he produced a pair 
of black Russian boots and a rubashka 
—the high-collared silk shirt—which had 
belonged to his father. These clothes he 
put on. Also a karakul hat. At sunset he 
locked his door and went to see Irina. 

Picture for yourself, tovarisch, the ap¬ 
pearance of the Carpathian forty years 
ago. Here, where we stand at the bar, 
stood a dozen or more rabotniki , many 
still dressed in their rough work clothes, 
all of them drinking vodka from thick 
glasses and shouting to one another and 
laughing because there would be no work 
the next day. 

Behind the bar, pouring the drinks, 
tossing her blond head, winking at the 
lovesick ones, flashing her blue eyes at 
the bold, sending a special smile now and 
then to Gaspodin Vasily who was there, 
too, stood Irina—as the old woman 
stands behind this bar. In the back of the 
room, where you now see a juke box in 
this caf6, stood the player piano which 
made a continuous excitement since, this 
being payday, it did not want for nickels. 

Into this scene walked little Grisha, 
wearing the Russian costume and the blue 
color. He shoved his way boldly up to 
the bar and slapped a silver dollar down 
on the polished top. 

“Caraway brandy,’’ he said, making 
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“In the first place, nobody forced you to go on the ‘Peo¬ 
ple are Hilarious’ radio show. And in the second place, 
if we are rescued we get a ten-cubic-foot refrigerator” 


MISCHA RICHTER 


June 
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• The biscuits are nice and fluffy, 
done to a golden brown. Now 
you drop a fresh dab of dough 
on each, put ’em back in the oven, 
and hope to bake those fresh 
dabs just right without burning 
the biscuits. You wanta bet you 
can do it? Of course not! And 
your tire repairman can’t do it 
with inner tubes, either. 

BOWES "Seal Fast" 
Chemical Process 
Tire & Tube Repair 

avoids all chance of scorching 
the tube, because there's no bak¬ 
ing. What’s more, the place 
where a Bowes patch is applied 
actually becomes the strongest part 
oj the tube . Drive in where you 
see the Bowes "Seal Fast” sign 
. . . it is your assurance of safe, 
lasting tire repairs done by a 
trained tire repairman. 



Your Bowes dealer also offers a su¬ 
perior line of radiator chemicals . . . 
polish . . . fan belts . . . corrodeless 
battery cable terminals... and other 
necessities "for smoother motoring.” 

IOWK$ *KAL FAST" COfcPOKnflON 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
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his voice rise above the confusion; and 
added, "Double!” 

Everything stopped. Everyone turned 
to look at Grisha. The mechanical piano 
coasted into silence for want of a nickel. 

“Quick!” demanded Grisha. 

The startled Irina reached for a bottle 
on the back bar and splashed brandy into 
a large glass. Silently she placed it be¬ 
fore Grisha. Disbelief was scribbled on 
her face. 

Grisha, who had never in his life re¬ 
ceived such service, picked up the glass 
with a great nonchalance and gazed 
about the room. He saw Gaspodin Vas¬ 
ily standing near the player piano. On 
Vasily’s face was registered an expression 
of shock. Grisha reached into his pocket 
and took out a nickel, which he rolled 
along the bar to Vasily. 

“Horse player!” he called. “Make a 
kazatzka on the music machine.” 

Is it possible for a silence to deepen? 
If so, that is what occurred when Grisha 
spoke in this bold manner to Gaspodin 
Vasily. No one, in the memory of Tomp¬ 
kins Square, had ever given him any¬ 
thing but complete deference before. 

♦Grisha calmly sipped his drink. 

The eyes which had been watching 
Grisha turned now to Vasily, as Vasily, 
wearing the look of a stunned ox, 
dropped Grisha’s nickel into the piano. 

I RINA could bear the silence no longer. 

“What has happened, Little Bear?” she 
asked in the quietly cautious voice one 
employs when coming upon a man ly¬ 
ing in the street. 

Grisha gave her a careless glance. 
Taking another sip of brandy he an¬ 
swered mysteriously, “A man dies but 
once, my child.” 

Until this moment it had been Grisha’s 
romantic appearance and his unaccus¬ 
tomed boldness which had popped out 
the eyes of the Carpathian. But now one 
of the rabotniki standing near him no¬ 
ticed for the first time the color of his 
skin. This may have been because the 
room was dimly lighted with only a pair 
of flickering gas jets—as this room is 
lighted—or it may have been that one 
just doesn’t expect to find oneself rubbing 
elbows with a blue man. 

A little rustle of excitement spread 
through the room, and all eyes returned 
to Grisha as the customers began to 
nudge one another and whisper the in¬ 
formation that Grisha had turned blue. 
Grisha, completely casual, drummed his 
finger tips on the bar in time to the lively 
kazatzka . 

“It is nothing,” he quietly assured 
those standing near him. “The same 
thing happened to my father.” 

“And in two weeks the priest lighted a 
candle at his head,” someone added. 

Grisha shrugged his shoulders and 
ordered Irina to set up a round of drinks 
for everybody. “In a man’s life is 
granted to him only one great passion,” 
he observed with a significant glance at 
Irina. “So he dies only once. Both events 
should be conducted with a flair. Vashe 
zdaravye! To your health!” He emptied 
his glass at a gulp. 

“Vashe zdaravye!” sang out the cus¬ 
tomers of the Carpathian, raising their 
glasses to salute him. 

What a night that was, tovarisch! A 
new hero had marched into the quiet life 
of Tompkins Square to take his place 
alongside the man who had provided a 
dinner for the hungry wolves—a bold, 
romantic man who met death with a glass 
in one hand, tapping out a little tune on 
the top of the bar with his fingers. 

Only Gaspodin Vasily remained un¬ 
moved by the romantic heroism of the 
Little Bear. He stayed at his own end of 
the bar, drinking quietly and wearing a 
thoughtful expression as he looked now 
at Grisha, now at Irina. 

And Irina? She twittered around 
Grisha all evening, refilling his glass and 
sharing his glory. And Grisha? His 
heart was so full of love for her that he 


wondered whether it would explode. 
When a pair of kindly neighbors carried 
him home at midnight there was a smile 
of peace on his blue face. 

Poor Grisha! How could he know that 
after his departure Irina and Vasily bent 
their heads together for a long talk? 

The next day was Sunday. Grisha 
arose early, if a little uncertainly, exam¬ 
ined himself carefully in the mirror, and 
dressed again in the Russian costume. 
Then he made his way through the de- 
pressingly bright sunlight to the Carpa¬ 
thian Tap. His head hurt. 

T HE Carpathian was deserted at this 
early hour, except for Irina. When 
she saw Grisha enter she called out cheer¬ 
fully, “Good morning, Little Bear. Come 
and sit down while I prepare a glass of 
hot tea for you.” 

A moment later Grisha was sipping 
gratefully at the tea and making a speech. 
“I have $200 in the bank on Second Ave¬ 
nue. I have insurance on my life in the 
amount of $2,500—which is a good thing 
since I am not feeling at all well this 
morning. It is true that I have a shortness 
in my legs, but perhaps . . .” 

Irina knew what was coming. She had 
heard this record before. In her head a 
clock began to tick. It said, “Tick, the 
Little Bear has insurance in the amount 
of $2,500. Vasily said last night that this 
is true. Tock, the Little Bear’s father 
lasted but fourteen days after his skin 
turned this dismal color. Tick, Uncle 
Fyodor will sell the Carpathian for 
$2,000. Tock, what is two weeks out of 
a young girl’s life?” . . . 

That Sunday a wedding was arranged. 
The opinion of Tompkins Square was 
divided. There were those who said that 
Irina was making a beautiful, unselfish 
gesture in bringing happiness, if only for 
his last two weeks, to the man who had 
loved her so long. 

The others, the jealous ones, said Irina 
was doing just what might be expected 
of her: marrying a poor, dying man to get 
his insurance. What kind of a fool was 
the Little Bear that he did not notice 
that Irina and Vasily still sat with their 
heads together like lovers? 

But the wedding was held as planned, 
within the week because of Grisha’s pre¬ 
carious tenure on life. It was true he was 
not feeling too well, but this might be 
attributed to caraway rather than to colic, 
for not a night passed but what the Car¬ 
pathian shook with vashe zdaravyes for 
the hero of the Square. 

Ah, that wedding, tovarisch! In the 
forty years which have passed, nothing 
like it has been seen here. 



After the priest had given his blessing 
at the church, a great party was held at 
the Carpathian, which was suitably deco¬ 
rated with spring blossoms of the apple 
tree and the peach. An orchestra played 
all night, and old Uncle Fyodor, wearing 
a tight stocking cap to protect his scalp 
came in from his cabbage farm to miy 
the drinks. , 

Irina and Grisha danced together anc « 
drank cordials with their arms inter | 
locked in the manner of true lovers f 
Grisha was in love with the whole work b 
that night. When he saw Gaspodin Vas | 
ily standing alone he even urged Irim y 
to dance with him. 

At sunset, just as the party was gath 
ering itself for a leap into the night 
Irina and her Little Bear left the Car 
pathian, to be transported in a hiret ■ 
carriage to Long Island where they wer 
to spend their honeymoon at Uncle Fyo 
dor’s little house. 

Irina told everyone they would b 
back in three days. When the three day 
had stretched to four, the neighbor 
winked at one another and sighed re 
mantically. At the Carpathian, old Unci 
Fyodor wore the tight stocking cap am 
a worried expression. Gaspodin Vasil) 
who had spent the first three days sittm 
in the Carpathian with his boots proppe 
up on a table as though he owned th 
place, began to look a little worried toe 
A week passed. Then ten days, an 
people told one another that the hone; 
mooners must be planting Uncle Fy( 
dor’s cabbages for him. Vasily took t 
ordering double vodkas with lemon pee 
When fourteen days had gone by 
was declared that Grisha had probabl 
succumbed to the blue condition an 
Irina would return alone, a widow. Tf 
jealous ones began to say, “I told yc 
so.” Uncle Fyodor took to fingering h 
hairline desperately. Gaspodin Vasi 
took to triple vodkas. 

O N THE fifteenth day the hone 
mooners returned to Tompki 
Square, Grisha still blue in the face, b 
no more blue, surely, than he had ev 
been. It was in Irina that a remarkafc 
change was to be seen. For this was 
completely new Irina, lovelier than t 
old one—a subdued Irina, a ladybi 
no more. The change was something < 
which to comment, especially when o 
saw her greet the aghast Vasily with 
cool handshake and a polite rema 
about the weather. 

Ho, ho! I wish you could have se 
her, tovarisch. How she fussed o\' 
little Grisha! How she fetched the i 
bacco for his pipe, how she hunted upl 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 

TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


GASOLINE 


... that's what lexaco ffre- (3 hi&f 
: iv &3 you in your car l 


TEXACO 


Get split-second response .. . 
championship dependability . . . power-to-spare, 
whenever you need it. That’s top performance 
in your car! Get it with Texaco Fire-Chief... the 

famous, economical, regular-price gasoline. 

It’s sold by your Texaco Dealer, the 
best friend your car ever bad. 


IN... TEXACO STAR THEATER every Wednesday night featuring Gordon MacRae and Evelyn Knight. See newspaper for time and station. 
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25% More Cushioning Makes Bumps Disappear! 
Fits your present wheels. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 

SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


slippers, how she ran her fingers through 
his thin, brown hair. 

What made this change in Irina? you 
ask. What happened out there in Uncle 
Fyodor's little cabbage patch? 

Who knows, my young friend? Who 
knows? However, they say that love 
sometimes makes of a man a lion; of a 
woman a dove. 

Uncle Fyodor fled back to his farm the 
day Grisha returned with his glowing 
bride. They moved into Grisha's flat to 
take up the life of newlyweds. 

A month later, with Grisha still in the 
best of health. Uncle Fyodor died, insist¬ 
ing with his last breath that the fumes 
from the vodka had penetrated his scalp 
and dissolved his brain. However, the 
doctor said "he had been taken jaway by 
old age and worry. When the will was 
read, Irina and Grisha found themselves 
joint owners of the Carpathian Tap, and 
of the little farm as well; 

And what of the cunning Vasily? Poor 
Vasily! When he saw the new Irina his 
future turned to ashes in his mouth. 
Soon after, an inspector from the insur¬ 
ance company, on a routine investiga¬ 
tion, learned that he had sold a policy 
to a man with a fatal illness, and Gaspo- 
din Vasily, unemployed, found his shirts 
growing too large for him. 

One day he drove away ip a wagon 
containing several cases of vodka, to be 
seen thereafter only once a month when 
he came into the Carpathian in his muddy 
boots to pay to Gaspodin Grisha the rent 
on Uncle Fyodor’s cabbage farm. 


There was, of course, considerable talki Nc 
when Grisha lingered on with his fatal g *;d 
illness, but in time everyone became ac^d 
customed to having a blue man in their 
midst. And Grisha and Irina, happy to* 
gether running the Carpathian Tap, hnc ^ 
no secrets from each other. Well, onl) 
one apiece. 

Grisha's secret was a small closet in hr \ 
house, which he always kept carcfullj ft 


locked. 




The closet contained two items: a mir#^ 


ror and a can of light blue paint. Into thr^jhi* 
room Grisha disappeared every morninil^ 
for a few minutes. W^rj] 

Irina’s secret was that one day she hac ^ 
found the closet door open and had cr^Ht 
tered it, emerging a moment later wHJ ? 
moist eyes and a gentle smile. 

W ELL, tovarisch! You look re 
freshed. Did you find a moral 
my little story? Be well instructed by u 
for it is a true story. Go now and fin< the 
your beloved. Be as bold as little Grish; DC j c i 
Tell her the story if you like. I ask thaLj I 
you keep what 1 have told you a sccn,^ 
from only one person. Who? Why, th 
old woman behind the bar. W 

Wait. Before you go. let us drink tc 


Perha 

an 


gether. No, let me provide. I will as 
the woman to serve us. 

Woman, a drink for my young friem 
For me, some of the caraway brand; 
But you must drink, also, most belovet 
We shall touch our glasses—and our fii 
gers—and drink to love. 

The End 


CHISELERS' HOLIDAY 

Continued from page 13 
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Actually, in 46 states, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska and Hawaii, employ¬ 
ees do not pay a red cent for unemploy¬ 
ment insurance. The money is kicked in 
by employers , through pay-roll taxation. 
Only in New Jersey and Alabama do em¬ 
ployees make a contribution to the fund. 
The whole purpose of unemployment in¬ 
surance is to pay benefits to men and 
women who are legitimately out of work, 
but who are available for work and are, 
or should be, actively looking for jobs. 

Most states pay maximum benefits 
ranging from SI 8 to $26 a week for maxi¬ 
mum periods of sixteen to twenty-six 
weeks. The plans vary, but all meet fed¬ 
eral standards set up in the Social Se¬ 
curity Act of 1935. This act, in effect, 
forced the states to adopt unemployment 
insurance by levying a 3 per cent federal 
pay-roll tax on all employers and agree¬ 
ing to leave 2.7 per cent in the states if 
they set up their own insurance plans. 
All states did so. The remaining .3 per 
cent still goes to the federal government, 
and from it meager portions are budg¬ 
eted to the states to pay costs of admin¬ 
istration and enforcement. 


employment, but kept right on drawir*j r 
insurance. Some were self-employed. u c . 
worked for relatives, or in noncoven, 
employment (such as housework ora 
riculture), sure that their wages would n- 
be reported and there wasn't a chance L„ ds 
a hundred of being caught. ii) ^ 

Chief Investigator A. Victor HanjseLj. 
in New York, has had virtually eve^‘ V 
kind of chiseling case—but admits thjj L < Km 
with his pitifully small stall and piu^A 
appropriation all attempts at enforc* 
ment are like the detonation of a po 
gun. Reliance must often be placed up 
anonymous letters in which somebo 
squeals on a chiseler, or upon suspickxj 1 
janitors who see benefit checks coming 
by mail when they know So-and-So 
working, or upon vengeful husban* 
wives or jilted sweethearts 

In the case of a New York shoe co 
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System Hasn’t Faced Real Test 


As a depression baby, unemployment 
insurance was intended as a shock ab¬ 
sorber against crippling periods of job¬ 
lessness. But the decade since benefit 
payments began in 1938 has been fat. 
Unemployment insurance has not yet 
had its first real test. When and if the 
test comes, there will be hand-wringing 
all around if chiselers have so tunneled 
the system that it caves in under pressure. 

State Director A. J. Caruso, shortly 
after he took over the Pennsylvania job 
insurance bureau last fall, dipped into 
50,000 benefit claims and came up with 
the announcement that $500,000 had 
been chiseled out of the Pennsylvania 
fund during 1947. 

In Philadelphia alone, Caruso found 
5,134 phony or fraudulent claims. Some 
claimants were working and drawing 
benefits at the same time. Some had 
gone back to work after a period of un¬ 


pan y, Hansen discovered that $40,CL 
had been looted from the benefit fu iQ , 
by collusion of employer and work* 1 
in what is known as the “dump wor 
racket. Some employers have a hi 
time getting help when they have oi 
light, sporadic work to offer. As Ham 
explains it, “they offer—as a special 
traction—to rig the pay roll so thai 
worker can collect all his money in c 
week and thus appear to be unemplo] 
during several other weeks.'’ The w< 
is “dumped’' into one week on the p 
roll records, and the employee colie 
his unemployment insurance for the 
maining weeks. 

Hansen broke the shoe company c 
only after examining some 200.000 pie 
work tickets, checking shipping dates < 
lot numbers, and proving that a g< 
deal of work went on during peri 
when the pay-roll records were blank, 

Last October a handkerchief cone 
tried a similar collusion racket. Prod 
tion was slow and seven of the fir 
employees didn't want to do dribs l 
drabs of work and lose their insura 
benefits. The boss finally agreed to 
them work under different names 
Social Security numbers, so they cc 
collect salary and unemployment in 
ance at the same time. « 
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Not infrequently an ambitious soul 
lecides to go into business for himself 
)ut doesn’t hesitate to chisel as much as 
le can out of the unemployment insur- 
mce fund to sweeten the transition. One 
tian left a factory job and set up an 
Ippliance store, drawing S600 a month 
alary and doing a $75,000 gross in his 
\rst year—but he gaily collected $21 a 
Veek as “unemployment benefits” none- 
heless. Another opened up a spaghetti 
estaurant in Brooklyn and kept draw- 
hg his $21 a week until the employment 
Service people went looking for him to 
ffer him a job. 

New York State, with its thousands of 
iall family hotels in the mountains and 
n the seashores, has a classic racket 
/hich, according to Director Loysen, 
oes like this: The X family runs a hotel. 
”apa X and Mama X run it themselves 
i\th help from a cook, a maid and a 
ellhop. But—they also put Cousin Sally 
1 n the pay-roll records as a dietitian, 

| mcle Godfrey as a recreation director, 
unt Flo as a purchasing agent and 
laybe Grandma X as a press agent. 


Nice Return for Small Outlay 

Perhaps these relatives visit the hotel 
[ir a week end or two, but they don't 
itually work for it—and they don’t 
aw any wages. However, since they’re 
ii the pay roll. Papa and Mama X pay 
17 per cent of the alleged salaries to the 
te in unemployment insurance tax. 
hen winter comes along, the hotel shuts 
tnvn, and lo and behold, Cousin Sally, 
ncle Godfrey, Aunt Flo and dear old 
randma are all “unemployed.” They 
it into their local insurance office, file 
ims, and soon are drawing $21 a week 
:ently raised to $26) in unemployment 
■nefits. 

In recent years thousands of New 
■rk State benefit checks have been go¬ 
to claimants in Miami, Florida. Not 
coincidence the great claim load has 
me during the winter months, when 
uusands of New Yorkers have turned 
‘unemployed” beneath the toasty 
forida sun (while honest workers back 
>me shivered through slush and snow). 
I 1946 the State of New York paid out 
te $1,500,000 to these dolorous “un- 
iployed.” In 1947 the figure ap- 
>ached $2,000,000. 

Most of the claimants were clerical 
d factory workers. “I know Florida is 
t an industrial area,” Hansen com¬ 
ets. “And I also know that when a 
deluge of claims comes in from Mi- 
u Beach just about the time the big 
lows hit New York, those claimants 
:n’t down there looking for jobs.” 

,ast November, the Division of Place- 
;nt and Unemployment Insurance sent 
triple-threat team, Director Loysen, 
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Investigator Hansen, and Chief Counsel 
Harry Zankel, to Florida for a look-scc. 
What the three gentlemen saw fairly flab¬ 
bergasted them, and a prompt Florida 
cleanup began. As a result, by last Jan¬ 
uary—the height of the sun-tan season— 
Miami claims had dropped to less than 
800 as against 3,000 the year before. 
Thus the New York insurance fund was 
saving more than $40,000 a week, which 
had previously helped finance chiselers’ 
vacations. 

People who draw unemployment in¬ 
surance are supposed to be looking for 
jobs, and the employment services of the 
various states are supposed to place them 
wherever possible. But anyone who 
wants to chisel can usually give two or 
three job offers the go-by on the grounds 
that the work is unsuitable. In Florida 
the cleanup squad found a welder, who 
had been working at this trade fourteen 
years, kept on the benefit rolls after he 
turned down a welding job because of 
“inexperience.” A typist who had made 
$45 a week in New York suddenly knew 
only the “hunt and peck” system in Flor¬ 
ida and continued to draw benefit checks 
until her vacation was over. 

When the heat was on, many of last 
winter’s vacationists suddenly declared 
with wide-eyed innocence that they had 
moved to Florida as permanent resi¬ 
dents: thus they were entitled to their 
unemployment insurance until they got 
settled into jobs. Investigator Hansen 
would be the last man in the world to be 
harsh in such cases. The only thing that 
rankled him was the discovery that many 
of these wide-eyed “permanent resi¬ 
dents” happened to have purchased 
round-trip railroad tickets back to New 
York. 

All told, 75 per cent of the Miami 
claimants who were investigated were 
disqualified and taken off the benefit 
rolls. But the money which had already 
poured down the drain was gone, 
snatched from the pockets of the legit¬ 
imately unemployed when, and if, a seri¬ 
ous test of job insurance comes. 

Union leaders, cognizant of the weak¬ 
ening of the whole structure of social 
legislation through chiseling, are sternly 
arrayed against it. Far from encourag¬ 
ing such swindles, as some antiunionists 
have charged, the unions want it stamped 
out—so long as no legitimate claims are 
also stamped out in the rush. 

Wilbur Daniels, of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, de¬ 
clares, “We oppose fraudulent claims 
with a special vigor. We check into every 
claim where a union member wants us 
to represent him—and we drop it like a 
hot potato if misrepresentation is in¬ 
volved. If a worker goes to Florida for 
no reason but to get a sun tan, and is 
not available for work, we wouldn’t 




KERRY KUT 


UNDERWEAR 


Kut Candidates 
for Style 


Kerry 


No matter which style you vote for, Kerry Kut shorts 
are way ahead in appearance and all ’round value. 

Flattering to every “party,” the popular Boxer style 
features an all elastic waistband plus “Grippers.” 
The Regular has side webbing of elastic and a 
broad front waistband for firm contour support. 
“Grippers” replace old-fashioned buttons. 

Roomy in the right places, Kerry Kuts never bind 
or crawl. They’re Sanforized*, of course. 

P. S. Kerry Kut shorts are swell for summer 
sleeping , too, 

* Maximum shrinkage less than 1%, 
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This original oil painting by Dean Cornwell was created especially for The House of 
Seagram . It depicts the ceremonies marking completion of the first transcontinental 
railroad in the US.A. A GOLDEN SPIKE was driven into the roadbed of the Union 
Pacific R.R. in Ogden, Utah, on May 10, 1869. An American Original ceremony. 
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means Something Better 



S EAGRAM’S exclusive process for making this new 
and better kind of gin is truly an American 
Original. This process STARTS where other gins STOP! 
It is the first basic improvement in gin making 
in 300 years and brings you a mellow gin that is 
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Tonight before dinner, enjoy an 
American Original drink... a 

“GOLDEN SPIKE” 

A brand new taste sensation! 

Here's How to Make It: 

1*4 ounces Seagram’s Ancient Bottle Gin 
2 drops bitters • Very little granulated sugar 
Splash of seltzer or water • 2 cubes ice 

If sugar is desired put into an old fashioned 
glass, add bitters and a splash of seltzer or 
water. Muddle, add ice, a slice of orange, a 
twist of lemon peel and a cherry. Then pour 
in the gin, stir well and serve with a stir rod. 



Naturally GOLDEN 
Naturally SMOOTHER 
Naturally DRY-EST 
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DISTILLED DRY 



DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN, 90 PROOF. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORP., N.Y. 
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What's the verdict noiv 
that women can choose 
any range they want? 


Today, women are buying more new Ga.s 
ranges than those using all other fuels 
combined! 2,390,000 last year alone! 



QUALITY 


AUTOMATIC 


GAS RANGE 


1. Automatic clock control 

2. Automatic heat control 

3. Automatic lighting 

4. Smokeless broiling 

5. Instant high heat, instant shut-off 

6. Better baking 

7. Thrifty simmer burners 

8. Amazing economy! 


Remember! 


Only the new auto• 
matic Cas ranges 
give you all these 
modern cooking 


musts 


This QUALITY Gas rang* built 
to "CP" standards is just one 
example af why Gas is such 
an overwhelming favorite... 
just one of dozens of super-modern Gas 
range "makes" now at your local Gas 


company ar Gas appliance dealer 1 ?. 
Chaase the arre that's just right for your 
"New Freedom Gas Kitchen"* and join 
the millions who are cooking better be¬ 
cause they’re cooking with Gas — today/ 
AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


*Cert. Stark, Amer. Gas Assoc., Inc. 
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automatic 
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dream that he should get unemployment 
insurance.” 

New York and Pennsylvania are not 
the only states with headaches, though 
theirs are the biggest. Chiseling varies 
from state to state, depending upon the 
industrial setup, the size of communities 
(there’s a good deal less where everyone 
knows his neighbor), and the amount of 
enforcement. 

In Minnesota, Victor Christgau, presi¬ 
dent of the Interstate Conference of Em¬ 
ployment Security Agencies, believes in 
keeping down fraud by the “personal ap¬ 
proach.” Claimants don’t get their bene¬ 
fit checks in the mail in Minnesota. They 
have to come into the local office and col¬ 
lect them personally. “People won’t 
chisel when they have to look you in the 
eye,” Christgau remarks. 

But some chiselers have unlimited 
bravado. Minnesota had a bank em¬ 
ployee who drew fraudulent benefit 
checks while he was working—and took 
them to the very bank where he was em¬ 
ployed to have them cashed. Even that 
wasn't as blatant as the New York char¬ 
acter who drew unemployment insurance 
while he was employed by the unem¬ 
ployment insurance department! 

A Tale of Two Coal Miners 

In West Virginia, Director of Unem¬ 
ployment Compensation Cabell S. Davis 
tells of an ingenious dodge used by a 
team of coal miners. As Davis explains, 
“A and B worked together digging coal 
and filling up their car. When it got to 
the weigh master, A took all the credit 
and got all the weigh checks himself. 
Thus B could appear not to be working. 
B collected unemployment compensation 
and split with A. A collected all the 
money for the coal dug and split with 
B.” And so the two had a merry time, 
until somebody—probably an honest 
miner who didn't like to see the unem¬ 
ployment fund looted—put an end to 
their swindle. 

In Georgia, Commissioner of Labor 
Ben T. Huiet discovered a plywood com¬ 
pany in a small town where sixty-three 
employees were earning from S40 to $75 
a week—and each was chiseling an extra 
$18 a week out of unemployment insur¬ 
ance. “It all started.” Huiet explains, 
“when one of them got away with it, and 
the others thought they could too.” 

Only employers of eight or more work¬ 
ers are covered by the Georgia plan, so 
that working in noncovered employment 
while drawing benefits is a wide-open 
range for chiselers. “I guess a man can 
be working in noncovered employment 
and collecting benefits at the same time, 
and get along pretty good,” Huiet ac¬ 
knowledges. “The only way we can catch 
him is if we go to place him in a job and 


working—or if 
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find him 
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Georgia investigators, under Mariot 
Williamson, keep an eye peeled for claim ^ 
ants who come to the local offices during ( 
lunch hours or in working clothes to re (2 j 0 g 
port that they’re “unemployed.” Say: ^ ^ 
Williamson, “You follow these fellow!^/ 
and the chances are they go right back t(^ e ; 
work after filing their claims.” 

Stephen C. Cromwell, director of unj^jjj 
employment compensation for Maryjjj^ 
land, ran into one case where he didn’ 
even have to follow the fellow. “I wa ^ 
pulling up at a local office,” he recounts ls ij 
“when a taxicab drove up and pafkei,. ^ 
ahead of me. The driver took off hi 
chauffeur's cap and went into the office ^ 
Sure enough, he filed an unemploymen ^ j, 
compensation claim, then came out, pu fffl01)C 
on his chauffeur’s cap—and went back yL m 
workl” 1L j[ f 

Maryland has tightened its fist on chis/ ^ 
elers in the last two years (more than 60^„ 
cases were taken to court in the Baltimor^ E , 
area alone last year, resulting in 99 r 
cent convictions). But a good deal stf 1( 
slips through its fingers. When Marylanfyj^ 
recently inaugurated an “accession nc w j 
tice” system, under which every ear 
ployer must notify the state each time u 
worker is hired, one of the first things 
found was a cannery with twenty-nir^ 
workers who were drawing insurant^^ 
benefits and working at the same time 
The chiselers are a sheepish lot wB^ 
they’re called on the carpet. They usualjj, : 
plead ignorance. They didn’t know thc^^^ 


ts it, “w e 


were “doing anything wrong”—despi 
the fact that most states require evei i( j ence V 
claimant to read the unemployment irjj^ 
surance rules and sign a card signifyit, r 
that he understands them before drawii^ 
a single check. 

In addition to chiseling and free-ridin 
several states have had bitter tastes 
organized criminal fraud. 

In California a high-school princip: 
working in cahoots with an official at 
local unemployment insurance office, s 
up a series of “ghost companies” throug 
out the state. They existed only on papi 
but each company dutifully paid its u 
employment insurance tax and turned 
pay-roll lists of nonexistent employe 

The school principal imported a n 
ative from Minnesota, bought him a a 
and set him up as a circuit rider to coll( 
unemployment insurance in local offk 
from San Jose to Santa Barbara. Ea 
time a ghost company laid off one of 
nonexistent employees, this ubiquito 
fellow would turn up to sign the appi 
priate phony name and collect the bei 
fit checks. They had drained $12,000 c 
of the unemployment benefit fund bef< 
the law caught up with them. 

New York had a similar case in wh; 
the mastermind was an innocent-looki 
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ousewife, mother of four children. As a 
^are-time vocation, she collected $4,434 
1 unemployment benefits from 1941 to 
?46 without ever having been employed 
r unemployed. 

Like the California pedagogue, she set 
p a ghost company and “hired" six non- 
tistent employees. She gave them each 
ames and got them Social Security num- 
^rs. Whenever she ran short of cash, she 
mply arranged to have her nonexistent 
pmpany discharge one of the nonexist- 
Pt employees. Posing as that worker, she 
en filed her benefit claim and collected 
;r checks. When investigators finally 
und the woman, she was freshly in¬ 
ched in a new suburban house—on 
hich the down payment had been paid 
ith state benefit moneyl 

Collecting Claims for Ghosts 

New York’s slickest swindler was a 
irty-seven-year-old doorman who set 
mself up as the reincarnation of de- 
ased workers. He studied the obituary 
lumns daily, picking out a likely name 
d sending to the Social Security Ad- 
nistration for a duplicate Social Se- 
rity card on the pretense that he had 
st" his. Thus he collected a number 
identities and a number of Social Se- 
rity numbers, and proceeded to file 
nefit claims at numerous unemploy- 
nt offices. 

In the opinion of Chief Investigator 
nsen, fraud and chiseling are “on the 
rease." Another state official re¬ 
marked, “In any batch of claims we 
ked up—if we only had the staff to 
t them carefully—we’d find plenty of 
onies.” And the counsel to one in- 
ance division declared, “We could cut 
^^ims 25 per cent to 30 per cent if we had 
time and money to go after the chis- 
rs.” 

s of March 1st, the total benefit funds 
the nation stood at $7,371,364,205. 
e money is held in trust by the federal 
vernment on behalf of the several 
tes. New York’s share is over a billion 
liars (and is to be stabilized at $900,- 
,000), California’s is over seven hun- 
d million, Pennsylvania’s over six 
dred million, and Ohio’s over five 
dred million. 

irtually the only safeguard over this 
ney, which may one day be desper- 
(ly needed to save families from want 
privation, is the vigilance of state 
mployment insurance departments 
r benefit claims—the ability to smoke 
the chiselers, the investigative staff to 
ck down the swindlers, 
et at present—with the funds bulging 
ir coffers—enforcement staffs are so 
y that, as New York Director Loysen 
it, “we can’t even exercise ordinary 
dence." The federal government, 
ch controls administrative appropri- 
ns, has—in its budget slashing— 
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forced the states to handle these funds in 
a way no private insurance company 
would countenance. Claims must be run 
in and out of the local offices with such 
speed that clerks can afford only a maxi¬ 
mum of fifteen minutes per interview, 
sometimes handling twenty-four claims a 
day, sometimes forty-eight. 

The New York Division of Placement 
and Unemployment Insurance was 
forced to discharge 300 employees in 
March. In Pennsylvania 250 clerks, 
auditors, investigators and interviewers 
have been laid off since January 1st. 

The story-behind-the-story of this fed¬ 
eral throttling of state administration is 
ironic because the federal government 
has actually made money—$580,551,000 
—by this process of starving the states. 

As noted earlier, the federal govern¬ 
ment still collects a .3 per cent pay-roll 
tax which it is supposed to apportion 
back to the states for “proper and effi¬ 
cient administration’’ of state insurance 
plans. Since 1936 it has collected $1,461,- 
681,000. It has apportioned back to the 
states only $846,567,000. The cost of 
federal administration itself has been 
$34,563,000. Thus the federal govern¬ 
ment’s net profit has been well over half 
a billion dollars, and this—at the expense 
of stinted state administration—has gone 
into the general fund of the U.S. Treas¬ 
ury. 

The Federal Bureau of Employment 
Security has used some of the excess pay¬ 
ments of large industrial states to help 
out the thirteen states and Alaska whose 
.3 per cent contributions aren’t enough 
to meet their own administrative re¬ 
quirements. But even after these have 
been helped out the federal government 
has still profited $54,400,000 in 1947 and 
$580,551,000 since unemployment insur¬ 
ance began! 

Forty of the states were united this 
spring in a demand that such “federal 
profiteering” be halted and that surpluses 
in the administrative funds be “ear¬ 
marked" back to the states. Meanwhile 
the federal government could continue 
to ride herd on all state programs to pre¬ 
vent any from lapsing back toward nig¬ 
gardliness or reaction. 

State directors see in such a move a 
way in which enforcement can be 
brought up to par, chiseling and looting 
can be curbed, and the benefit funds may 
be safeguarded for the use of the work¬ 
ing men and women for whom they were 
intended. They also see an end to the 
peculiar division of responsibility, 
wherein the federal government is con¬ 
cerned only with administrative economy 
and closes its eyes to the much bigger 
leaks in the multibillion-dollar benefit 
funds. As one state official put it, “We 
have to watch the holes in the sack, but 
the federal government won’t give us the 
thread to mend them.’’ 

The End 
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“Oh, thank heavens, you’re pulling outl I’ve been having an awful time!” 

:OLUER*S BILL KING 

tier's lor June 26, 1948 






Sure you’ve been hearing great 
tilings about the new U. S. Royal 



AND THEY'RE TRUE: It’s the greatest U. S. 
Royal of all time —has that extra lively Silicone 
“Magic” Center... plus Electronic Winding —for 
uniformity in tension —a score-cutting combination. 


U. S. ROYAL HAS 

ALL THESE FEATURES 

\\ // 
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SILICONE “MAGIC" CENTER 

Liveliest substance ever put in 
a golf ball. 

ELECTRONIC WINDING 

For uniformity, accuracy and 
controllability. 

CADWELL-GEER COVER 

Toughest cover of all. 


The greatness of this new U. S. 
Royal golf ball starts inside with 
the exclusive Silicone ’’Magic" 
Center, developed by U. S. Rub¬ 
ber using General Electric silicone. 
Electronic Winding seals in this 
extra liveliness—locks it in perfect 
balance. Result is a powerhouse of 
a ball with greater controllability 
—greater playability on every shot 
from tee to green. And a true- 
putting ball when you get there. 


u. s. ROYAL 

Golf Balls 


ZC.S.Jlotfat 
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BLUE 




for championship and Qrn f° r flreater durability 
tournament play. KtU —and distance too. 




Sold only through 
Golf Professional Shops 

★ 

U. S. True Blue ond U. S. Three Star 
at leading Sporting Goods Dealers 
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Yes, 98 out of 100 men kept their 
Schick Electric Shavers, although 
we said: “Don’t keep your Schick 
unless you think it’s tops in shav¬ 
ing!” So it’s 49 to 1 you’ll stick 
to Schick, even though we still say: 
“Your money back if you’re not 
100% happy! ” 

If there’s one thing sure about shaving, 
it’s this: Men stick to Schick. 

They stick to it even when they’re told 
they don’t have to—they can get their 
money back after a 10-day trial. 

You see, with 18 years of shaving study 
—with folks telling us the Schick Super 
is the finest shaving instrument ever 
—we decided to talk straight, not big. 

We didn’t claim a thing—we didn’t make 
one promise. 

All we said was—try Schick. If you 


FOR COMPLETE CONVENIENCE 
THE SCHICK SHAVEREST 

Handy automatic wall- 
holder, handsome in any 
bathroom. Fits any Schick 
ever built (Colonel shown 
here). Holds it safe, finger¬ 
tip handy next to mirror. 
Stops current automatically. 
Zips up the cord. $ 

Sh»vorefii—Trademark Schick. Inc. 
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10-DAY TRIAL BUY — Here’s the Schick Super we’re talking about. Tidy, neat, compact, with two 
close-cropping, non-nicking, fast-working heads that give you double shaving action on every stroke. 
Complete in handsome traveling case, ready to plug into any socket, AC or DC, at $18.00.* Buy one—try 
it for 10 days—and if it’s not the finest way to shave you ever found, return it and get your money back * n 
full. Or—trial-buy the famous Schick Colonel for only $15.00.* 

♦Slightly higher in Canada 
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don’t fall in love with it, you get your 
money back. 

And—98 out of 100 kept their Schicks— 
which means it’s 49 to 1 Schick will 


If you don’t get the easiest, close 
cleanest shaves you’ve ever had—if uj'Setl 
don’t think it’s tops in every way — uu^ 
get your money refunded in full. 

I, When 
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He 
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click with you. 

So we still say: 

Try Schick for 10 days. Put it through 
its paces on your face. 


It’s 49 to 1 you’ll keep Schick. And i 
time you were getting down to yc 
Schick dealer! 
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DEATH HAD A VOICE 

Continued from page 21 


this moment.” His strange eyes became 
suddenly brilliant, and he added softly, 
“No, my dear Abdullah, I do not expect 
to find a voice I cannot recognize. I ex¬ 
pect to find the man who owns it, to 
harass his nerves until they break.” 

“But, sir—” 

“These men are even now telling the 
cafes of Baghdad that we seek a voice. 
And when perhaps for weeks, we con¬ 
tinue today’s test, what do you think will 
happen to the man who hides?” 

Abdullah rapped knuckles against his 
head. “It is all wood up there,” he said. 
“I had not perceived the plan. The man 
who shouted last night will fear that he 
may be brought in to face the test. There¬ 
fore, like a cornered beast, he will ven¬ 
ture into the open to destroy that which 
makes him afraid—” The gaunt sergeant 
stopped and his swarthy cheeks paled. 

Chafik said gently, “I see you are be¬ 
ginning to understand.” 

“You have made all Baghdad believe 
you alone can recognize the voice—” 

Chafik made a sound of disapproval. 
“You are old-fashioned. Generals do 
not die in bed these days. Sometimes 
they even mount the scaffold. Make 
note, Abdullah. The man who shortly 
tries to kill me, or even succeeds, is the 
man wanted for last night's murders.” 

He took a manicure pad from his desk 
and began to polish his nails carefully. 

F IVE days later, Inspector Chafik, 
seated at his favorite table in the Swiss 
Cafe on Al-Rashid Street, announced to 
the waiter who served him with coffee 
and honey cakes, “A bullet of course 
would be preferable to a strangler’s 
cord—” He did not realize he had 

spoken until he saw the man’s startled 
look, and then shielded his confusion be¬ 
hind his newspaper. 

Yes, he told himself, this time silently, 
and it would also be an excellent thing if 
nerves, like false teeth, could be detached 
during periods of discomfort . . . 

He lowered his newspaper and watched 
a stranger searching for a table. These 
days, Chafik acknowledged, he was sus¬ 
picious of strangers, and when in a public 
place he always chose a chair backed by 
^a wall. The condition of his nerves 
shocked him, excited him. If the hunter 
was affected this way, what of the 
hunted? The man who had cried death 
Vnust be near breaking point. 

The Inspector looked at his watch. The 
hour was seven fifteen, and this was 
Thursday, the day and hour when he 
[habitually attended the early perform¬ 
ance at the Saa'dun Picture House. 
[Chafik was satisfied his habits were well 
■enough known to shape the plans of an 
pssassin; it was essential he should not 
[change them. The feature at the Saa’dun 
fcvas a detective film, his dearest form of 
Relaxation, but he doubted he would re- 
Bax this night. 

When he stood up he saw one of his 
r*wn men peering through the plate-glass 
■window of the cafe. He had not asked 
feor a bodyguard, and shrewdly guessed 
khat Sergeant Abdullah had acted on his 
|^wn initiative. 

| The plain-clothes man had disappeared 
by the. time he reached the door, and he 
looked suspiciously up and down the 
fctreet. All he could see was a beggar- 
poman crouching against one of the 
billars of the arcade. She held up a baby 
lad in rags, shaking it for his attention 
until the bracelets on her arms jangled 
noisily. “Be merciful,” she moaned. “See 
he belly of my child!” but the preoc¬ 
cupied little man let the fumbled coins 
all back into his pocket and hurried to 
ross the road. 

It was a hot and airless night. Fine 
and, carried from the southern desert by 
fecent winds, was suspended like mist 
bove the city. It sank gradually as it 
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absorbed moisture, and gave people and 
objects an unreal appearance. The In¬ 
spector, however, did not fail to see an 
elongated shadow in a doorway near the 
theater, and he said conversationally to 
the surprised attendant at the box office, 
“The gauntness of the good Abdullah 
cannot be effectively disguised—” Taking 
his ticket, he chose a corner box and 
lowered himself into an armchair set 
against the wall. 

As he anticipated, he could not find his 
usual enjoyment in the lush screen world 
of corpses and clues. Nor could he relax; 
not only because of his taut nerves, but 
^because he was plagued by something 
not done, something overlooked. 

He retraced the events of the day. 
Then, to the annoyance of a gentleman 
who occupied one of the other chairs in 
the box, he said, “The thing is traceable 
to the cafe. Did I forget to tip the 
waiter?” 

His chance companion said, “I think 
you mistake me for somebody else—” 

“It was not the waiter.” Chafik stared 
at the other man, but did not see him. “I 
remember now. A woman asked for 
alms and I did not give them to her.” 

“The giving of alms is blessed,” said 
the stranger. “But so is silence in the 
cinema. I must request—” 

“I have always given alms. The crux 
of the matter is undoubtedly there.” He 
was silent for a moment and then beat 
the arms of his chair and rose to his feet. 
“I have it!” he announced. “I was con¬ 
trolled by my subconscious—” This 
time he heard his voice and was grateful 
for the darkness as he stumbled out. 

Leaving the theater by the fire exit at 
the rear, he walked up an alleyway to Al- 
Rashid Street, keeping an alert eye for 
Sergeant Abdullah. When the familiar 
figure emerged from the murk of dust, he 
pressed himself to the wall. 

Chafik was touched by his assistant’s 
devotion, but he thought: This sets a false 
value on my life . . . and as Abdullah 
stopped outside the Saa’dun and made a 
pretense of examining the posters, the 
Inspector slipped across the road. 

It was the Inspector’s habit on the 
nights when he went to the pictures to 
complete the evening with another visit 
to the cafe. He walked quickly, his 
footsteps muffled by the carpet of sand 
which now covered the road. The win¬ 
dows of the cafe threw a haze of bluish 
light. A shapeless bundle against the 
wall began to stir as he hurried by. 

Opening the door, he said loudly to 
the proprietor who sat at the cash regis¬ 
ter, “I am early because the picture was 



not good. The hero had an inexhausti¬ 
ble hip flask and was still drinking when I 
left. I will take tea.” He closed the door 
on the whining beggarwoman and went 
to his usual table. 

Chafik lighted a cigarette and was an¬ 
noyed because he broke the first match. 
When the waiter brought a glass of green 
tea, flavored with lemon, he sipped it 
carefully and wondered that the taste 
should be bitter. He had an uncontrol¬ 
lable desire to talk, but steadied himself 
by silently repeating the one hundred and 
thirteenth sura of the Koran, which be¬ 
gins, “I take me for refuge to the Lord 
of the Daybreak,” after which the tea 
tasted sweeter. 

A FTER fifteen minutes, he looked at 
.his watch. The program at the Saa’¬ 
dun was almost over. He went to the 
desk and bought a telephone token and 
shut himself in the booth at the back of 
the room. Dialing the number of the 
theater, he called for the proprietor. 

The little man said, “This is Chafik J. 
Chafik, C.I.D. Outside stands Sergeant 
Abdullah, who is known to you. Please 
call him.” He stood waiting, drawing at 
his cigarette. 

Abdullah said breathlessly when he 
came to the telephone, “Sir! I do not 
understand how— Where are you?” 

“I will tell you presently. If I told 
you now you would rush to protect me, 
so first you will pay attention to in¬ 
structions.” 

“I hear and obey,” said the sergeant. 
Chafik said, “A ship, at times, obeys 
its anchor, but it would be a useless object 
without independent ■ motion. Listen 
carefully. I am arranging my departure 
from this place to coincide with your 
arrival. Something will doubtless hap¬ 
pen when I step outside, but—” 

“In the name of the Compassionate 
and All-Merciful, be cautious!” 

“On the contrary, my dear Abdullah, 
it is you who must proceed with caution 
if this experiment is to succeed. Move 
quietly. Do not take action until the 
proper moment. Hastiness would indeed 
distress me.” His strange eyes were 
bright in the gloom of the box. “I am at 
the cafe,” he added, and cradled the tele¬ 
phone with his usual care. 

Chafik waited two minutes. When he 
went out his step was firm, but the beat¬ 
ing of his heart was painful. He stood 
in the doorway looking at Al-Rashid 
Street and noted that few people braved 
the choking sand. He saw the beggar- 
woman against the wall. 

“Food for my son! Alms—alms!” 
The jangle of voice and bracelets was like 
a rasp on Chafik’s strained nerves. She 
fumbled with the folds of her ragged 
chadur to expose the child. 

Inspector Chafik took coins from his 
pocket and said gently, “The plea of a 
mother is not to be refused.” He bent 
to offer the money, then released his held 
breath as he saw the small, snub-nosed 
gun partly hidden by her garment. 

The beggarwoman said in a voice 
husky with anger, “Turn and walk. My 
man desires to meet you.” She rose with 
the child clutched under her left arm and 
the chadur draped to cover the gun. “I 
follow you,” she added grimly. 

Chafik said, “Unfortunately for me it 
is customary for a man to walk in front 
of a woman.” Then he said dryly, “It 
is done to protect her. In Western coun¬ 
tries men are wiser and reverse the posi¬ 
tion.” He made a little bow and walked 
slowly up the street. 

They passed several people who were 
hurrying for shelter. The Inspector re¬ 
flected that even if it were desirable to 
call for help, he could not escape a bullet. 
He had seen the gray in the woman’s 
face; the down-dragged mouth, which 
twitched nervously; the hatred in her 
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eyes. She was not unattractive, and with 
his usual detachment he wondered what 
had compelled her to become the partner 
of a man whose profession was death. 
“There is tragedy behind all this," he 
announced, and reached for a cigarette. 

The voice behind him whispered, “Do 
not touch your pockets." Then the 
woman said, “Behind what is tragedy?” 

“Behind you, Madame. You have in¬ 
telligence and yet you serve murder.” 

“I do what my man wishes!” Chafik 
did not miss the defiant note, nor the 
catch in her voice when she said, “I do 
not care what I serve so long as he is with 
me—” He heard her bracelets rattle 
again and then she ordered harshly, 
“Enter the next passage.” 

“The Impasse Batshat al-Kubra? You 
could not have chosen a better place. It 
ends with the river. The English transla¬ 
tion is ‘the Great Disaster’—” 

“May the dogs of Hell tear your flesh!” 
The woman came nearer, and he stiffened 
as he felt the gun prod his spine. 

They came to the head of the passage. 
On one side was the high wall of a house, 
on the other a fence which enclosed waste 
ground. The only sound was the soft 
gurgle of the Tigris, which swept the bank 
at this spot with a strong current. 

S OMETHING moved near the wall, 
and a man stepped in front of the In¬ 
spector. He held a knife gripped so 
tightly that his arm vibrated like an over¬ 
strained wire. His eyes had a jungle look. 
He did not speak. 

Chafik said, “It would be courteous to 
introduce yourself. Shall I do it for you? 
My records are very complete. They 
mention a certain Syrian who specializes 
in agitations for foreign powers. There 
is no description of him, but it is known 
he is always accompanied by a woman, 
who was once an actress.” He made a 
little bow and said in a very clear voice, 
“I am at your command, Mohammed 
Khadami. And at yours, Madame 
Zubayda. Those were your last aliases, 
I believe?” 

“Kill him!” The woman drew back 
into the shadows. 

Chafik said sadly, “Madame, your sex 
should be a symbol of life, not death.” 

“Enough, thou!” Zubayda made a 
choking sound. 

“Your man has savage instincts,” con¬ 
tinued the Inspector conversationally. 
“If your love was not an obsession, you 
could calm him. Indeed, I believe that 
if you had borne him children—” 

“Will you kill him, Mohammed?” de¬ 
manded the woman in a fierce voice. 
“Has he not tortured us enough?” 

Speaking for the first time, the man 
said, “Let him first have his wish and 
hear my voice.” He threw back the 
cloak and exposed a face drawn with ex¬ 
haustion and distorted with hate. He 
shouted, “Now hear my voice and let it 
echo in your ears as the fires burn you! 
Thibhahum besm er rassoul! Thibhahum 
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With final shattering of nerves ijj 
and reason, he screamed as he lunged U- n 
with the knife. 1 

Inspector Chafik’s backward leap was 
stopped by the wall. He pressed against 
it, waiting, but his mind was still clear, 
and he thought: It was a successful ex¬ 
periment. The man is now quite mad. 
Khadami was still shouting in his dread¬ 
ful voice, but as he was about to lunge 
again an explosion rocked the alleyway. 

There were three shots in as many 
seconds, and the sound of bullets tearing 
into flesh made Chafik shudder. He saw 
the man who had cried death fall and 
clutch at his torn chest. 

Sergeant Abdullah burst from the haze 
of dust, his heavy police pistol raised for 
another shot. Chafik said, “Do not waste 
ammunition. This man is keeping his ,rj 
appointment at Samarra . . . How rightly ov 
this is called the Place of the Great Dis- ^ 
aster!” He turned swiftly and caught the,/ 
wrist of the woman Zubayda, and with a 
dextrous twist made her drop her lifted x 
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gun. “Dream of vengeance later,” he 
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told her, and added not unkindly, “To 
soothe the last moments of your man r 
would be an act of charity—” 

Chafik reached into the darkness and 
picked up the bundled child, abandonedL" V V 
by the woman when they first entered the 
passage. As he rocked ft gently, he heard * 
Abdullah say, “Sir, my hand was merci- ] 
fully steady. Visibility was exceptionally, 
poor, and if you had not jumped awayL. 0 
from him—” f ? v . er 

“You came very quietly, Abdullah,^ 
and even I did not know you were there: ro ' 


for certain. I sprang because I hoped.”^ * ’ 
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The little man felt suddenly weak an<jS r£ 
leaned against the wall. “There would"' 
have been no hope for me at all if this 
woman had been a better actress.” 

Zubayda rose. She said in an ex*" 
pressionless voice, “Mohammed has gone u 
now, and as you are the hangman’s pro¬ 
curator, that is for the best.” Her mouff -- 
shaped with petulance, and when she 
asked, “How could I have been a bettei 
actress?” she was like a child who clunj 
to the fantasy of a favorite doll amid th< 
wreckage of a bombed house. 

Chafik said, “This is not yours.” Hi 
held out the child, which was makinj 
mewing sounds of hunger. 

“Not mine, no.” The woman made 
movement to take it, and then drew back ■^ ss& 
“Obviously a mummer’s prop,” Chafil " ■ 
said in a harder voice. “Otherwise 
w'ould have walked blindly into you 
trap.” | ^ 

Zubayda said, “I do not understam 
you. I am a good actress. I know I an 
a good actress.” She put her hands \ 
her face and the bracelet slid down he 
brown arms. 

“Madame!” Inspector Chafik strui y 
gled to keep sympathy out of his voice, f 
knew you played a false part when I fin 
saw you—a mother who begs for he 
starving child does not wear bangles.” 

The End 
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light diversion. Others, having attained 
success, find they must learn to play 
well. Still others come to class because 
the need to stay young has suddenly be¬ 
come crucial. The proportion of men 
over women is variously estimated to be 
from 60 to 75 per cent. 

The fad seems to have caught on ev¬ 
erywhere. Socialites hold blue-ribbon 
sessions in their homes. Department 
stores, factories, government agencies 
and even United Nations groups are in 
the habit of arranging after-hour classes 
for their employees. 

In the rush to handle this bonanza, 
dancing schools have mushroomed. Le¬ 
roy Thayer, executive secretary of the 
Dancing Masters of America, largest 
teachers’ trade association, has the fig¬ 
ures. According to these there are about 
15,000 establishments employing more 
than 30,000 teachers. 

The schools—good, bad and indiffer- 

t ent—flourish in every sizable city and 
mark every up-and-coming hamlet. They 
_range from dives that “guarantee" to 
make any walker a popular dancer in 
'three hours, to swank places which 
screen students for everything from 
blood to income. Of these, the experts 
J say, not many more than 10 per cent are 
1 worth patronizing. 
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The Largest Chain of Studios 

Arthur Murray remains the colossus, 
rith branches in 140 cities and 20 re¬ 
ports, a staff of 4,000 teachers, and an 
Enrollment of 80,000 students last year. 
>ther established studios, noting his and 
{heir own gilt-edged success, are expand- 
ng. Miss Dale’s, which prefers mob to 
■nob appeal, with no proportionate drop 
,n prices, now has a half-dozen studios. 
>o does Don Pallini, who specializes in 
the Latin dances. 

Popular dance teams have jumped on 
i he bandwagon. The most spectacular 
>f these is the Fred Astaire school, 
-hich literally rolled out a red rug and 
■pened one of the world’s most beauti¬ 
ful studios in New York City last year, 
[t is Hollywood to the hilt, a symphony 
chartreuse and raspberry with over¬ 
tones of gray and green. Physically, it 
ias everything—a series of beautifully 
>pointed studios, thick carpeting, a gor¬ 
geous rococo pink ballroom, a $40,000 
lusic system piped into every room, 
llamorous instructors and a swank ad- 
| ress. 

From the very first blare of advance 
lblicity, everyone both in and out of 
ie trade has been asking “How much 
[as Astaire to do with the school?" No 
Ine has figured it out definitely, although 


a few facts do emerge. He has invested 
in it, did engage in some preliminary 
teacher-training, periodically visits the 
school and exercises a veto on policy. 

Astaire early became aware of the 
story that he had nothing to do with the 
enterprise. One evening Arthur Murray 
visited the studio, lorded it past the re¬ 
ceptionist, and ran into Astaire himself. 
He was accorded a bland welcome. 

“Arthur," said Fred, “I understand a 
lot of stories have been circulated about 
my not being here personally. I’m glad 
you’re here to see me now." 

Actually, there are financial backers, 
chief of whom is Charles L. Casanave, 
who made a small fortune in motion pic¬ 
tures and has been learning the bobs and 
turns of the dancing school business. 
Like everyone in the game, he speaks like 
a messiah on the subject of dancing. The 
source of revelation for him, and for the 
public too, he insists, is Fred Astaire. He 
explains that Astaire was periodically 
approached by gleaming-eyed promoters 
who wooed him for his name, that As¬ 
taire turned them down, but that on 
several occasions he had said to Casa¬ 
nave wistfully, “I would like to impart 
to the American people my feeling for 
dancing." 

Result: the New York school, repre¬ 
senting an investment of more than a 
half million dollars, and several other 
schools outside of New York. 

Imparting his feeling for dancing to 
the American public has brought some 
headaches to Fred. One time he stopped 
to watch the lesson of an enterprising 
sixty-three-year-old. 

“How do you like it?" he asked her. 

“Oh, I love it," she cooed. “I think 
it’s just wonderful. The only thing that 
gives me trouble is the dance you do in 
Blue Skies." 

“To tell you the truth," said Astaire, 
coolly, “it gives me trouble, too." 

Outside of New York the Astaire 
project is rapidly expanding. Schools are 
operating on its franchise in 17 cities and 
more than a dozen resorts. 

The boom in ballroom schools is a 
fairly recent development. Twenty-five 
years ago the learning of dancing for 
social purposes was a painful and some¬ 
what scorned phase of adult education. 
Teaching it just didn’t rate until Arthur 
Murray discovered that such a venture 
could be a goose that would lay golden 
eggs to jazz music. While the rest of the 
industry today does not warm to him 
noticeably (he dismisses the gibes of com¬ 
petitors and says they’re jealous) they 
grant that he systematized the business, 
brought it into the open and established 
its respectability with the aid of every 
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He's got " good taste '' 

• • -hes got P.A 
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She can tell he has good taste in furniture—yes, 
and in pipe tobacco too. He’s got P. A.—Prince 
Albert—that rich-tasting tobacco that’s cool, mild, 
and easy on the tongue. 


PA. 


* means Pipe Pppea1 
, means Prince Albert 



The National 
Joy Smoke 


• There’s something about a man with a 
pipe that appeals to the ladies—just as 
there’s something about a pipeful of Prince 
Albert that attracts pipe smokers! P.A/s 
choice crimp cut tobacco is specially treated 
to insure against tongue bite. Try it—and 
see why Prince Albert is America’s favorite 
smoking tobacco! 


R. J Reynold* Tobacco Co. 
Winston-S*lem. N. C. 
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A little minute 
for a big rest 


Meet your friends 


When you are shopping, and want to get off your feet 


there’s a soda fountain near by. People think of it as £ 


neighborhood club . . . where you relax and enjoy the paust 


that refreshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola 


Ask for it either■ way . . . both 
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>sychological and advertising trick in the 
>ag. 

I The business got big-time during the 
hirties when Americans began to take 
i lively interest in the sort of ballroom 
indulating that Latin-American music 

I an produce. If the industry ever adopts 
i ceremonial dance it should be the 
umba. The rumba has meant as much 
o dancing schools as the permanent 
iVave did to Antoine. 

The South American way can be ex- 
nsive, though. More than 75 per cent 
)f the aspirants want to rumba for their 
oney and this is the tough step to learn, 
looks easy, but it is apt to take between 
0 and 40 hours of instruction before you 
ave it down pat. The samba, which is 
nly now beginning to invade the hin- 
rland, requires far fewer lessons. Al- 
ough it looks complicated, it is based 
n the waltz and quite easy to learn. 

An Escape from War Tension 

The war added immensely to the in¬ 
rest. There was more money around 
sources of entertainment were limited 
cause people could not venture far on 
[ationed gasoline. Thousands of G.I.s 
ere filling the canteens and USO centers 
d finding the charms of light-footed 
>stesses too enticing for mere audience 
irticipation. Dancing seemed for ci- 
lians and military alike to provide a 
pular escape from anxiety and restless- 

JSS. 

Combine these factors with high-pres- 
jire advertising and the increased num- 
tr of older people who desire to stay 
>ung longer, and you will get some idea 
why revenue for dancing schools 
teketed in 1944, doubled the 1944 figure 
1945. and had more than doubled that 
1947. 

Running a dancing school is a highly 
'mplex enterprise for which a hep busi- 
™ssman is far more important than a 
peat. The successful establishment has 
win clients and keep them coming, 
-ticing their friends and relatives when 
:an. To achieve these aims, it uses a lot 
salesmanship, psychology and dance 
sow-how. Almost every large school 
js dreamed up a “unique/” “master,” 
nagic” or “key” step as its distinctive 
ortcut to dancing success. This the 
ospect is urged to sample, gratis, at a 
i-minute or half-hour guest lesson, dur- 
g which he is given an analysis of his 
nce-floor prowess as part of a cleverly 
ntrived sales talk. 

Yhe lessons are usually conducted in a 
om that has one mirrored wall. That 


mirror is a wonderful thing. Startled by 
the discovery of strange and unsuspected 
gaucherie, you are likely to do one of 
several things—stiffen, turn limp or be 
galvanized into a canter. The probabili¬ 
ties are that you will try to keep your 
eyes somewhere else, on the principle that 
if you don't look, maybe it will go away. 
But not for long. The attraction to see 
yourself perform will be overpowering. 

Everyone out of captivity, by the way, 
has a sense of rhythm, even if in a rudi¬ 
mentary form. An earnest and crest¬ 
fallen young man who enrolled at one 
school was dead sure he'd have a terri¬ 
ble time getting the hang of any step. 
After he had received every assurance 
that eventually he would succeed, he 
blurted forth this story: 

“I guess I really should tell you. I took 
a guaranteed course and I couldn't learn. 
When I asked the teacher about it, she 
said, ‘We can't guarantee your kind of 
person. You just don't have rhythm."' 

Investigation revealed that the “guar¬ 
anteed" course he had taken cost him $5 
for 16 hours' instruction which was given 
to a class of about 300 people in a room 
that could not comfortably hold more 
than half that number for dancing pur¬ 
poses. The “guarantee,” never in writing, 
is a timeworn giveaway that the school 
is not to be trusted. 

The smart dance masters seek the 
pleasant, college-bred sort of glamor in 
their instructors. The ostentatious beauty 
and the men's-collar-ad smoothie are 
usually undesirable because they’re too 
apt to be overinterested in themselves. 
Teachers range in age from 20 to 35 years. 
The largest group falls into the middle 
twenties. About three fourths of them 
are women. 

Far more important than the in¬ 
structor's appearance, and probably his 
dancing ability, is his skill as an amateur 
psychologist. Not being able to dance is 
considered a delicate condition, and the 
cure should be so painless as even to give 
pleasure. Students pour forth their trou¬ 
bles, hopes and life histories to their 
teaching partners. Too often the latter is 
the only light in a lonely student’s life. 

Dancing is a great leveler, and instruc¬ 
tors soon discover that while no two 
individuals are exactly alike, people gen¬ 
erally are similar in their reactions. Like 
many students, most actors and celebri¬ 
ties are self-conscious, intense and nerv¬ 
ous. Left alone with their instructors 
and their own mirrored images, Lowell 
Thomas, Lincoln Ellsworth and Gene 
Tunnev, sportsmen though they are, are 
reported to have quivered noticeably. 
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“What kind of fish is that, Pop?” 


Rudy Vallee permitted absolutely no 
onlookers, not even another teacher, at 
his samba lesson. Katharine Hepburn 
pitched in for three hours at a clip, sweat¬ 
ing it out intensely and showing none of 
the willowy nonchalance she exhibits on 
the screen. At the least misstep she would 
yowl with rage and at a particularly 
smooth turn coo like a dove. 

Walter Pidgeon had to bone up on the 
tango for a scene in which he was to 
whisper, while dancing, “Darling, I’ll love 
you always, always!” He really had it 
down to a system, which proved his un¬ 
doing. Because, when he faced the 
camera,-he could only count as he had at 
school, “O-n-c, t-w-o, three, four, five!” 
Pidgeon, a man of unassailable poise on 
the screen, couldn’t unlearn it, and the 
scene had to be cut. 

Although she registered under another 
name, Ingrid Bergman fully expected to 
be recognized. When she wasn't, even 
after she had gone so far as to discuss the 
resemblance she bore to herself, she 
changed instructors. 

While taking lessons incognito is a 
common device, people who resort to this 
seem to have an inexplicable desire to 
shed their anonymity at school. At the 
conclusion of an intensive six-week 
course a gorgeous blonde volunteered 
that she was really a burlesque queen of 
considerable fame. Why had she not said 
so before? Well, what would her public 
think if it were discovered that she had 
still some dancing to learn 1 

Love Laughs at No-Dating Rule 

Although dancing schools invest 
themselves with romantic-looking trap¬ 
pings, they frown upon dating between 
students and faculty. The regulations of 
some schools provide for the fining of 
teachers for the first offense and their 
firing for the second. Permission can be 
sought from the management under 
some systems, but it is usually refused. 
Even so, pupils and teachers often dance 
to the altar. 

An economist from Brookings Institute 
signed up at the Murray School in Wash¬ 
ington. The minute he saw his teacher, 
something clicked. So he proceeded to 
the supervisor for permission to date her. 
The answer was a polite but firm, “No”— 
for policy reasons. His respectability 
was unquestioned. 

“I understand your position perfectly,” 
he replied soberly. 

The next evening he called to explain 
that business reasons would make it im¬ 
possible for him to go through with his 
course of 40 lessons. He would, he said, 
have to shorten it to 10 lessons and take 
them all that week at the rate of three a 
day. This was done, and three weeks 
later he and the girl were married. They 
now have two children. 

Most people still shy away from pub¬ 
licity. Congressmen, for whom social 
grooming is a political must, treat their 
need for dancing lessons circumspectly. 
They are afraid that the folks back home 
will complain about their frivolous use 
of the taxpayers’ money. And when 
Winchell divulged the news that Eleanor 
Roosevelt was attending class she 
promptly discontinued the instruction, 
although her teacher declared the former 
first lady was the most apt pupil she had 
ever seen. 

The rolls of those who come to dancing 
school are studded with the names of 
celebrities. Many of these insist on 
anonymity and in deference to their 
wishes the majority of the schools treat all 
enrollments confidentially. But the fear 
of discovery is growing less. Ninety-nine 
per cent of men in business now give their 
light identities, whereas before the war 
the figure was only 40 per cent. Most 
teachers are convinced that the time will 
come when students will feel as free to 
admit to dancing lessons as to having 
gone to college. 

The End 
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Itchy Scalp... Falling Hair 



JERIS KILLS DANDRUFF 
GERM ON CONTACT * 

JERIS has "double-action.” Its anti¬ 
septic ingredients kill the dandruff 
bacillus*, rout loose, unsightly 
dandruff instantly. JERIS also has a 
special ingredient that stimulates 
blood flow, gets at the very root of 
the trouble . For a healthy scalp and 
handsome hair, use JERIS every day. 
At drug counters everywhere. Re¬ 
quest it at your barber’s, too! 
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recognize as the cause of infectious dandruff. 
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YOU’D LOVE the kind of life enjoyed at 
eautiful, T.C.M.A. approved, Jacona Trailer 
ark ... a civic asset of Aurora, Colorado. 
Irs. Ginbling (above) and her husband— 
jsidents of the Park—are typical of the 
lousands of nice people who prefer the 
lany advantages of living in comfortable 
.C.M.A. approved trailer coaches in ap- 
roved trailer parks. Build to basic stand- 
rds by the leaders of the industry, T.C.M.A. 
pproved trailer coaches offer you today's 
Iggcst dollars' tvorth in living comfort and 
3nvenience. You’ll enjoy freedom com¬ 
ined with ownership . . . economy with 
ixurious comfort . . . mobility with amaz- 
lg completeness. 


Yau can move right into a furnished home like this 
that you can be proud of — and that you con 
wherever you wont it, for living or travel. 

In T.C.M.A. approved trailer coaches you’ll 
find tastefully-decorated living rooms . . . 
built-in furniture . . . good heating . . . ef¬ 
ficient insulation . . . ultra-modern, equipped 
kitchens ... ample storage space . . . and the 
privacy of separate bedrooms with luxurious 
beds... everything you need for comfortable, 
healthful living. Write today for 72-page 
Official Yearbook, with specifications of all 
T.C.M.A. trader coaches... America’s finest! 
TRAILER COACH MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 



"HEINE” GROH—one of baseball's "greats/' and 
renowned for his infield hitting with his fa moot bottle- 
bat—is o trailer fan of long standing. "Heine” and 
Mrs. Grah enjoy life at beautiful Woodland Trailer 
Pork, one of the show places of Cincinnati. 


Dept. 620, Civic Opera Bldg., Chicago 6, III. 

7V%ttC ... LEARN HOW 
YOU CAN BUILD AND OWN A 
PROFITABLE TRAILER PARK 

There is an excellent profit opportunity for 
a trailer park in your community. T.C.M.A. 
can give you—or your group—valuable 
facts and guidance, even to free architect’s 
plans and the advice of experts retained by 
the Association. As a first step, ask for 
"Planning a Profitable Trailer Park ” It con¬ 
tains a wealth of pictures, diagrams and 
cost data. Write today to Trailer Parks De¬ 
partment, at the address above. 


OOK FOR THE T.C.M.A. EMBLEM ON THE COACH YOU 

BUILT TO BASIC STANDARDS" 


BUY! 


1HUIT . SCHULT-INGUS • SILVER DOME 
SPARTAN • SPORTSMAN.COLONIAL 
STEWART • STREAMUTE • SUPERIOR 
UPREME • TERRA CRUISER • TRAVELITE 
AVEIMASTER • TRAVELO • TROTWOOD 
UNIVERSAL • VAGABOND • VINDAlE 
ALCO • WHITLEY • ZIMMER • ADAMS 
ALL-STATES • AMERICAN * CASTLE 
rilPPER * COLUMBIA • CONTINENTAL 
ION WAY • OREXLER • DUO • ELCAR 
EMPIRE * GENERAL • GLIDER 
HOOSIER RAMBLER • HOWARD 
DIAN • INTERNATIONAL • IRONWOOD 
KIT « KOZY COACH • LA SALLE 
LIBERTY • LIGHTHOUSE • LUXOR 
MACOMB • MAINLINE • MAJESTIC 
MODERN • NATIONAL • OVERLAND 
ACEMAKER • PALACE • PAN AMERICAN 
PLATT • PRAIRIE SCHOONER 
RICHARDSON • ROYCRAFT 



us I know what I am talking About. But 
1 never have been able to Interest People 
in doing any thing about the Mater. 

There are Millions of Dry Water Wells 
that can be used; down spouts and a fiew 
Feet of Tile Pipe will Capture all the Rain 
Water off of Farm Buildings; Thousands 
of Miles of Ditches along the High Ways 
can be Darned up to a Fiew Feet. 

Any Cub Geologist can find these Sands. 

There never will be a Less Costly way 
of Storing Water or a More Lasting One. 

V/. A. Heller, Tyler, Texas 

BACK NUMBERS 

Dear Sirs: Quite some time ago there was 
a story published in your magazine titled 
Home-coming. Could you 'please tell me 
the writer of this story? And is it possible 
to purchase back issues of the Collier’s? 

Marion S., Ansonia, Conn. 

Marian Sims, Jan. 13, 1945 ; address Harry 
L. Hughey , c/o Collier’s, Springfield, Ohio, 
enclosing 10 cents in postage or coin. 

THE BOO IN BOUDREAU 

Dear Mr. Davenport: I just' finished 
reading Lou Is Cleveland’s Business (May 
15th) by Kyle Crichton. I think it was 
wonderful! Every loyal Indian fan loves 
him and Crichton. 

To lose Boudreau would be like losing 
the Statue of Liberty. You’re dam’ tootin’ 
we love him. Lou is our king—long 
may he reign! 

Joyce Sack, Cleveland, Ohio. 

THE NEW LOOK FOR MEN 

Gentlemen: In reply to Shirley Lantz’s 
letter (The Week’s Mail, May 15th) pul¬ 
verizing us boys: 99 per cent of the women 
don’t care how a man looks. *o long as his 
pockets are loaded. A man usually has no 
hair, as he has worn his head to the bone 
paying her beauty-parlor bills. 

You never see a man walking down the 
street with sloppy slacks covered by a fur 
coat. Men keep their chins sunk in shirt 
collars as they are up to their necks in debt. 

Men’s hands are rough because they are 
constantly turning the handle of the grind¬ 
stone women keep their noses to. 

Most men don’t have enough money to 
buy but one suit, and that is usually a strait 
jacket. A man’s suit looks slept-in because 
he never can find room enough in the closet 
with Daughter’s 40 house coats. 

As for men’s rudeness, i.e., slairming 
the door in their faces—some of the faces 
I’ve seen on women, they look as though 
they had the door slammed on them. 

Furthermore, Shirley, a man can’t be 
catty like you. He has to lead a dog’s life. 

James Warren, Los Angeles, CaL 

. . . Seems like this Lantz Gal did a hitch 
in the Navy and spent her shore leave in 
water-front gin mills. Where else could 
anyone meet such men as she describes? 

H. P. Dunkly, Sarasota, Fla. 

. . . Shirley Lantz talked critically about 
men biting off their toenails. Just for curi¬ 
osity, I tried; 1 can touch my nose with my 
big toe, but nibbling is beyond my skill. 

M/Sgt. Lester J. Rose, 
MacDill AFB, Fla. 

. . . Would Miss (and I’m sure it is Miss) 
Lantz care to send a photograph for pub¬ 
lication? Maybe then the readers would 
know why she is so prejudiced against men. 

R. Anderson, Houston, Texas 

FOOD FOR THOUGHT 

Dear Sir: Morgan’s Food’s Paradise (May 
1st) was like a visit to the mad scientist’s 
secret laboratory on Lonely Rock. Im¬ 
agine processing foods such as steaks and 
have them remain untainted and edible for 
six months! 

We had a bull session and decided that 


the high-voltage electricity killed the germs 
responsible for deterioration; then why 
don’t new ones get right to work? Our best 
idea was that the intense voltage froze the 
molecular structure; that the germs just did 
not have the force to break down that 
electronic freeze. That last brought up a 
$64 question. If a molecular cementing 
results that even active germs cannot get 
at, what would happen when the gastric 
juices in the stomach try to work on it? 
Perhaps we would chew for hours and even 
our amoebae couldn’t get anything out of 
it! Barnard S. Adams, 

Guatemala Ciudad 

Let Senor Adams' amoebae relax. One of 
The gimmicks of the process is that the 
steaks must be protected from fresh pha¬ 
lanxes of germs after being "shot.” This is 
done by sealing them in plastic envelopes 
or other containers beforehand. Thus pro¬ 
tected they can be preserved indefinitely 
and opened when the consumer s gastric 
juices reach the boiling point. 

A YEN FOR TAXES 
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Gentlemen: So General MacArthur, ac¬ 
cording to his critics, has done nothing to 
reform the tax situation in Japan (General 
MacArthur, May 15th). If that charge be 
true, he is on equal footing with a lot of 
senators and congressmen in our own fair ^ U P* 
land. And if he is up to the desired per- or * M 
formance, let’s bring him back and let him c0 
do ours first. \ 

Norman F. Wykoff, Glendale, Ariz. 1:ew: ; 
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Dear Mr. Davenport: In the past six ■ 
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months I have contributed to campaigns 


for the downfall of infantile paralysis, : 
juvenile delinquency, V. D., tuberculosis, 
cancer, reckless driving and heart trouble, p”)- 
l am beginning to wonder if there isn’t 
a Malady-of-the-Month Club somewhere 
running all these campaigns. 

If there is: When are they going to get 
around to my asthma? 

John P. Hotchkiss, 
Compton, Cal. 
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Dear Sirs: My troubled conscience forcei 1 ^)' 1 
me to admit certain background facts 
about my picture series depicting the help- A *kr elec 
less blonde who adorned Fisherman’s Prof 
(Apr. 17th). First, no photographer knows™ 
less about fishing than I do. I merely \ 
clicked away while Earl Gresh, fabulous 1 
president of the St. Petersburg, Florida, 

Rod & Gun Club, who had supplied boat, 
reels, jacket and even the fish for the 
shooting, directed every move of the Gal^Wribi 
Who Could Do No Right. In the accomT ^ wp 
panying shot, Gresh is demonstrating the 
proper cast motion to Bob Green. The 
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oth are Conover models and Lorraine 
ho is ex-Florida Tangerine v Queen go 
ut a screen test offer after the Collier’ 
tory. 

My conscience also insists it was : 
tiame to take an honorarium for workin 


ith such a Luscious Lass. 
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WASHINGTON 


★ ★ ★ PARTY HIVE ★ ★ ★ ★ 
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f^RBERT HOOVER is working quietly 
tt diligently among Republicans for a 
fyorite idea of his. It’s a law to make 
e Presidents lifetime members of the 
1$. Senate. Hoover stressed that he is 
n advocating the proposal for himself. 
I will be seventy-four in August and 
JvVealthy. But most Presidents leaving 
w 1 White House, he pointed out, do not 
4 |/e independent means and must make 
iwelihood. Also, Hoover feels strongly 
fJit it would be in the country’s interest 
i 1 retain in the public service an ex¬ 
igent's unique experience and knowl- 
e. 


r 

Aw. 




NTION of Nebraska around Demo¬ 
nic National Headquarters brings big 
"ms of pleasure. Reason is William 
jbhie, short, go-getting Omaha lawyer, 
as Democratic state chairman has 
n the practically defunct party or- 
ization a new lease on life. National 
ocratic chiefs rate Ritchie one of 
r best state chairmen, 
itchie has been building an entirely 
state organization from the ground 
[ts up. He claims he now has work- 
organizations in 74 of the 90 Ne¬ 
ka counties. Also, he is trying to 
ent a farmer-labor tie-up. But 
hie will need everything he can pro- 
$e to dent the G.O.P. hold on Ne¬ 
ka. Since the 1942 defeat of the late 
^ nfcpendent Senator George Norris, the 
. publicans have had complete domina- 

,ral| 

'•‘RESIDENT TRUMAN can help it, 
:r{ jMe will be no shortage of gasoline this 
turner and fall. He's afraid of the ad- 
ie effect that would have on the elec- 
<| te. The President has personally 
red federal oil administrators to 
e nothing undone to ensure plenty of 
'line during the campaign period, 
rub is that if the oil industry goes all 
on gasoline production now, there is 
tically certain to be a serious fuel- 
hortage next winter. But—that will 
fter election. 
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RODUCING Eamon de Valera at 
ashington banquet, Monsignor Ful- 
I. Sheen observed, “Just as Gaul was 
jed into three parts, so history is 
ed into three eras, the Pagan Era, 
"hristian Era and the De Val-era." 
ying, the tall, gaunt ex-Premier of 
said wryly, “Back horhe, my oppo- 
s call it the devil-era.” 
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i factor that neither side mentioned 
ily but which played an important 
in the hot row over the new terms 
Atomic Energy Commissioners 
|Dr. Vannevar Bush. The noted sci- 
|t was the G.O.P. choice for head of 
^EC. But the White House was 
list him. Although the President, at 
|y-Navy urging, named Bush chair- 
lof the Armed Services Research and 
flopment Board last year, Truman 
lever been very enthusiastic about 
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ILK up round one for Economic Co¬ 
ition Administrator Paul Hoffman, 
fly but firmly the former Studebaker 
derailed White House and State 
Irtment personnel plans and picked 
/n key assistants. That was the real 
icance behind the appointments of 
jrd Bruce, Baltimore industrialist, 
loffman’s deputy administrator, 
Lrd Bissell, as assistant deputy ad- 
Mrator and Dennis A. FitzGerald as 
J administrator. The Administration 

ier*s for June 26, 1948 


had others slated for these jobs. Next 
round is filling the numerous important 
vacancies in the lower echelons. On the 
basis of his record so far, there is no 
reason why Hoffman shouldn’t win this 
round, too. 

CERTAIN vital aspects of U.S. In¬ 
telligence continue to give informed 
Congressional leaders the creeps. For ex¬ 
ample: One key agency is seven months 
behind in processing and evaluating 
highly important foreign reports. This 
astounding condition prevails despite the 
fact the agency is top-heavy with per¬ 
sonnel and has ample funds. Because of 
the extremely secret nature of the agen¬ 
cy's work, outraged Congressional lead¬ 
ers don't feel free to make a public issue 
of this dangerous inefficiency and incom¬ 
petence. But they're doing plenty of 
talking privately. 

THERE'S a very good reason why big, 
hearty Governor Mon C. Wallgren of 
Washington State is so interested in the 
Democratic Vice-Presidential nomina¬ 
tion. His chances for re-election as gov¬ 
ernor aren't too good. As of now, the 
odds favor Arthur Langlie, former lib¬ 
eral Republican governor and Seattle 
mayor. Therefore the Vice-Presidency 
looks like a very nice foxhole to Gover¬ 
nor Wallgren. 

IN THE constant flow of official and 
other economic analyses one factor is 
rarely mentioned, although it's of key 
importance. That is the extraordinary 
strength and stability of the U.S. banking 
structure. Today the banks are sounder 
and more fluid than ever before in the 
history of the country. In the past four 
years, there have been only two bank 
failures; one in 1944, none in 1945 and 
1946 and one in 1947. In the same period 
a decade ago there were over 200, and in 
the years before that they ran into the 
thousands annually. 

Major factors contributing to this un¬ 
precedented stability are the Federal De¬ 
posit Insurance Corporation, which 
guarantees deposits up to $5,000, and the 
$70,000,000,000 of government securi¬ 
ties held by commercial banks. 

ONE unexplained and unpublicized mys¬ 
tery in Greece is a prisoner-of-war camp 
the British are maintaining in Glyphada, 
a suburb of Athens. Around 500 German 
POWs are in the camp. Beyond their 
own housekeeping chores, the POWs do 
nothing, and have considerable freedom. 
They are given overnight passes and 
numbers of them are seen regularly in 
Athens: 

The Greek government has repeatedly 
asked the British to evacuate the POWs 
on the ground that they serve no useful 
purpose and their camp is urgently 
needed to house refugees, particularly 
children, of whom there are thousands. 
But so far the British have done nothing. 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN, apparently, is 
painfully skeptical when it comes to po¬ 
litical labels. 

Presenting a petition from 5,000 Cali¬ 
fornia almond growers opposing a cut in 
the tariff on foreign nuts, Representatives 
Alfred Elliott, Franck Havenner and 
Clarence Lea assured the President that 
“all these people are Democrats.” The 
President appeared unimpressed. “I have 
noticed,” he observed dryly, “that some 
California Democrats have a habit of 
not votmg the right way.” 

ROBERT S. ALLEN 



WHAT'S SO SPECIAL ABOUT IT? Flavor—of 
course! Liveliest blend of plump, ripe tomatoes, 
zippy vinegar and spices, that ever pepped 
up plain foods. 

IT'S A PROMISE! Isn’t every other Del Monte 
Food you’ve ever tried a mighty good guarantee 
that you’ll like Del Monte Brand Catsup? 

WHERE TO GET IT? At your own grocer s, 
likely enough! If he doesn’t have it yet, he 
can easily get ir for you. Why not sample this 
wonderful, zesty flavor yourself? 


Get acquainted 
with all these 
Del Monte 
Tomato Products 

• Catsup 

• Chili Sauce 

• Tomato Sauce 

• Tomato Juice 


H 



Del Monte Catsup 

— with all the flavor you'd expect from Del Monte 






















THE BRAMBLE BUSH 


CONTINUING THE ADVENTURES OF A MAN 
THEY COULDN'T KILL FOR LOVE OR MONEY 


BY DAVID 


The Story: 

Mike Finney, the narrator of the story, 
has been afraid to cross the border from 
Mexico to the United Stales, because he 
had once forged a passport to go and 
fight in the Spanish revolution. After a • 
quarrel with a fellow expatriate, one 
Philip Tremaine, Finney takes the bor¬ 
der permit which Tremaine has left be¬ 
hind and crosses the border under 
Tremaine’s name. * He goes to San Fran¬ 
cisco where, to his complete surprise, he 
is met by a girl who he realizes is Tre¬ 
maine’s sister, Catherine. Greeting him 
as “Philip,” she treats Finney.'as if he 
were her brother. 

In the Tremaines’ house, Finney meets 
Mrs. Tremaine, who calls him “son”; 
then, at dinner, he is overcome by an 
attack of what he supposes to be a recur¬ 
rence of his malaria. He is aware that 
policemen have come and arrested him, 
then he passes out. He comes to in a 
prison hospital, where he reads a news¬ 
paper story about the sensational arrest 
of Philip Tremaine, wanted for a murder 
committed ten years ago; Finney's pic¬ 
ture, with Tremaine’s name under it, is 
on the front page. In an effort to fight 
clear of the frame-up. Finney escapes 
from the hospital and returns at night to 
the Tremaines' house. 

Sneaking past the police guards, he en¬ 
counters Catherine and disarms her of 
her pistol. Mrs. Tremaine is not at 
home. Catherine attempts to convince 
him that, inasmuch as her brother Philip 
ran away after the murder when she was 
still a child, she didn’t remember what 
he looked like, and believed her mother 
when the latter told her she was to meet 
her brother at the bus. 

Saying she wants to help him now, she 
gives-Finney money and a change of 
clothes. As they enter the living room, a 
tall, hard-looking man confronts them. 
Visibly flustered. Catherine steps for¬ 
ward and introduces Finney. “Mr. Wick- 
ersham,” she says, “this is my brother.” 


in 

M Y HAND dropped to my 
pocket. If the tall man had 
rushed me, if he’d shouted, 
if he'd so much as made an abrupt 
gesture, I think I’d have used thegun. 
I was that tense. But he stood very 
still, looking at me with a craggy 
Abraham Lincoln expression. Cather¬ 
ine leaned against her chair facing 
me. Her eyes held a warning. There 
was fear in them, terrible fear. Why 
now? Why the brother act again? It 
didn't matter much at the moment be¬ 
cause Wickersham—whoever Wicker- 
sham might turn out to be—wasn’t 
happy to see me no matter who I was. 
I’d walked into it again. 

“Who the devil are you?” I said. 
The tall man’s eyes arched. “You 


I hit the ground on a steep incline 
and skidded along on my face, my 
arms grasping for something to stop 
me before I went over the edge . . . 


DUNCAN 


don't remember me? I suppose you 
wouldn’t. Actually we met only once 
and I was pretty much a kid then. I'm 
John Wickersham, Jr. You remem¬ 
ber my father well enough.” 

“My memory has slipped a little- if it! 
the past few years. Suppose you move Kia! b 
over by Catherine so I can sec you .Jelf. 
both at once.” He glanced at the a hi 
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pocket my hand was in, shrugged in- 
differently and did as 1 asked. 

He sat down in the chair I’d occu¬ 
pied earlier. 

“I thought something was wrong,” 
said Wickersham. “When I heard you 
were back. I wondered if you might 
have come to face questioning and Wren 
trial. It surprised me. I didn't think j# e dish 
you had the guts. But after you broke , 
jail, I knew you never intended to face “Ofc 
questioning at all. It had to be some- ^B ear 
thing else. Why are you here, Tre- 
maine?’ Kmpera 

“For a clean pair of socks. Andfcf^y” 
who was your father?” B jj lssl] 

“You remember, Philip,” Catherine 
broke in with a shaking voice. “He [ v 
was the family legal adviser for yearsE^- 
He was a friend of Father's. Since he ^ 
died, John here has taken over.” m 

S O THAT was it. He was the familyt^, 
lawyer. If I were Tremaine, he’d L 
probably be my counsel. Except that j 
his opinion of Philip Tremaine was 
obviously rather low. Was she trying 
to tell me my chances were better if I 
played along? When you're drow'n- 
ing and your worst enemy hands you 
a rope, you’ll grab it even when it 
might be a trick to pull you halfway 


out and drop you again. 


“I said my memory had slipped.” 
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“Insanity might be the best plea at a 
that,** said Wickersham. He was in 


m attc 


cool devil. “Or were you thinking of, 
faking a suicide so you could come 
back and haunt Catherine after she * 
inherits the money?” Jf- : V 

“So Catherine inherits the money?' ^ 
“My dear rat, don't act as though 
you’re ignorant of the terms of your 
father's will. It w'as given enough pub- 


Best of 
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licity. The whole thing was design' 
especially for you. Your father was 
an honorable man. All you have to do 
to inherit the money yourself is either ; t ‘ eiSan ^ 
clear yourself or serve your sentence, a can 11 
Since the sentence will undoubtedly be 
life, that alternative isn’t so attract 
tive.” 1 

“If I commit suicide, Catherine in* ta % 
herits the money?” *1 rare P r ' 

“It doesn't have to be suicide,” b< i[ j a ^t< 
said easily. “That would be the decen " eeD M 
thing for you to do, of course—but ij •Prions 
you fell down a flight of stairs an( 
broke your neck, it would serve just aJ - Ca ®orn 
well.” lr^ at 

“Are you my lawyer?” Bk su ^ 

He sighed. “God help me, no. 
don’t take criminal cases. My onl; 
function is to administer the wil] ! 

Your father was more than generou* 
There’s twenty thousand set aside fo 
your defense in case you stand trial 
(Continued on page 68J 
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BY GEORGE CREEL 
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HEN hopeful Republicans gather to 
nominate a Presidential candidate, Cali¬ 
fornia’s 53 votes will be cast solidly for 
governor Earl Warren. Let the East have no doubt 
k it! And they will stick right on down to the 
mal ballot unless released by the governor him- 
elf. 

A high tribute, and one that usually excites am- 
* >ition to fever pitch, but as yet there is no sign of 
icrease in the Warren blood pressure. He has 
rowned on the manufacture of campaign buttons 
nd banners, does not want to have his name en- 
bred in any state primary, and refuses to race about 
e country making speeches. 

Strange behavior but normal enough for Earl 
arren. The son of a Norwegian father and a 
Swedish mother, a vast calm is part of his Scandi- 
avian inheritance. 

“Of course it’s a great honor to be designated as 
e Bear State's favorite son, and I’ll never get over 
‘eing proud,” he admits. “But pshaw! Why run a 
mperature? I’m a dark horse without even a touch 
jf bay.” 

His supporters, however, refuse to be daunted by 
eir hero’s mixture of modesty andT caution. As 
ey blueprint the political situation, Dewey, Stas- 
n and Taft are equally matched in strength, desire 
d determination. So 
hat more probable 
an a deadlock, necessi- 
ting search for an ac- 
ptable compromise? 

Who then but Earl 
arren? A campaigner 
ithout parallel, they 
y, for never yet has 
met defeat. With in- 
pendent voting on the 
crease, what better 
oioe than one who has * 
monstrated ability to 
ash party lines? City 
torney, district attor- 
y, attorney genera) 
d two-term governor 

steady climb, evidencing capacity for growth . 
He is fifty-seven years old, stands over six feet, 
ighs 215 pounds and is handsome in a whole- 
me, two-fisted way. No man ever looked more 
e a President, his admirers claim. He is the son 
a sturdy, industrious mechanic, and himself the 
her of six children. 

Best of all, he is proclaimed as a true liberal, 
ering a sane middle course between the stand- 
tters and the crackpots. Where is there a state 
t can match California's progressive and hu- 
ne laws, ask his followers, pointing out that Earl 
arren has seen to it that the aged, the orphaned, 
sick and the blind and the unemployed all re- 
ve adequate care; the rights of management and 
or are protected, but no amount of pressure has 
en able to gain a privilege for either group; he 
s been attacked both by the unions and the great 
porations, but never once has the governor been 
shed off balance; besides rebuilding and expand- 
California's physical plant, he has managed to 
t taxes and provide safeguards for the future; 
ge sums have been tucked away in special re- 
ve funds, safe from squandering hands, that will 
t only finance a Ten-Year Plan, but take care of 
drastic drop in revenue. 

ith due allowance for political bombast, the 
. m ord supports many of the claims made for Gov- 
itH* elior Warren. Few men actually have had longer 
ererience as a public servant; in fact, it might be 
ride the subject of criticism that he has never 
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California has never had a na¬ 
tive son in the White House 
and Republican supporters of 
Governor Earl Warren hope 
that this deplorable situation 
may be remedied next fall 


earned a dollar in the competitive struggles of pri¬ 
vate life. Coming out of World War I as a first 
lieutenant, the young lawyer took a job as clerk 
in the legislature, and officeholding has been his ca¬ 
reer ever since. 

Neither can there be denial of Earl Warren’s 
ability as a vote getter. Elected district attorney of 
Alameda County in 1925, he stayed in that office 
for 14 years, winning campaign after campaign. As 
a result the Republican party drafted him to run 
for attorney general in 1938. While the rest of the 
ticket was buried under a Democratic landslide, 
Warren triumphed by a handsome majority and 
this made his nomination for governor in 1942 a 
foregone conclusion. 

At the general election in November, he won by 
1,275,000 to 932,000. 

Renominated in 1946, Warren faced the gloomy 
fact that not once in 32 years had Californians given 
any governor a second term. Warren filed on both 
Republican and Democratic tickets, as California 
law permits, and the primary results showed that 
he not only had polled 774,502 votes against 70,331 
for three other Republican candidates, but he had 
also won the Democratic nomination by 593,190 
votes against 530,968 for Robert W. Kenny, his 
opponent on that ticket. 

Praising his honesty and courage, the Warren 
faithful recall that as district attorney of Alameda 
County he w ; aged successful war against graft and 
corruption, sending the sheriff and the millionaire 


head of a paving combine to prison; when he prose¬ 
cuted four union officials for a brutal murder, hostile 
thousands picketed the courthouse throughout the 
trial; in addition to threats of political reprisals, he 
received death notes, but drove on to gain convic¬ 
tions. 

During Warren's term as attorney general, the 
shame of the state was the bold operation of gam¬ 
bling ships off Los Angeles, but just outside the 
three-mile limit. When city and county officials 
failed to enforce the law', he loaded his deputies 
into small boats and boarded the floating Monte 
Carlos. Axes smashed the tables and wheels and 
put an end to the racket. 

As governor, all his appointments have been 
made on the basis of merit rather than party affilia¬ 
tion—a fact admitted even by Democratic leaders. 
Former governors, accenting political differences, 
feuded with their legislatures, but at the outset Earl 
Warren announced an “era of good will,” and asked 
the senators and representatives of both parties to 
sit with him for the consideration of proposed laws. 

This amiable insistence on co-operation, backed 
up by a genuine friendliness, has done away with 
the old deadlocks, and there have been only two or 
three knock-down fights at the most. His one real 
legislative defeat was in connection with a prepaid 
health-insurance plan designed to meet the needs 
of wage earners in the lower income brackets. 
When California doctors fought the bill as “social¬ 
ized medicine,” legislators (Continued on page 80j 
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EASY TO HANDLE ON "TOUGH” LOCATIONS 


EASY TO TURN AROUND IN CITY STREETS 


EASY TO MANEUVER IN NARROW QUARTERS 


N BN Ease 

of Handling 




“Job-Rated ” trucks are easier to handle! 


Read why Dodge 

You can swing around in narrower 
streets. You can “jack-knife” up to loading 
platforms ... or maneuver on “tough” 
locations . . . with much greater ease! 
You get this greatly improved maneuver¬ 


ability from an entirely new front-end 
chassis design. Turning diameters are 
shorter, the same both right and left, be¬ 
cause of new “cross-steering,” with shorter 
wheelbases and wide tread front axles. 


Front axles have been moved back, and 
engines forward . . . placing more load on 
the front axle. Cab-to-axle dimensions 
remain the same, with shorter wheelbases. 
You get much better weight distribution, 
and you can carry increased payloads, too. 

This new weight distribution, combined 
with longer springs, produces a marvelous 
new “cushioned ride.” Look at the chart 
at the left. See how Dodge compares with 
competition .. . not only in ease of handling 
and improved weight distribution, but in 
many other important features. 

Driving is believing! Step into the new 
“Pilot-House” cab of one of these new 
Dodge “ Job-Rated ” trucks, and drive! You 
won’t find equal maneuverability , comfort or 
vision in any other truck! 

NEW 

DODGE 

Zpc6-XaZe<C~ 

TRUCKS 

ONLY D0D66 BUILDS ■ e fU-&B4C' TRUCKS 


“Read this 10 R)int Cbmpari$on,too! 

(Dodge Model F-152; 14,500 pounds Gross Vehicle Weight—and 


jd 0 Comparable Competitive Models.) 

FEATURES AND ADVANTAGES 

DODGE 

"Jot-Rcfed" 

TRUCK 

TRUCK 

“A” 

TRUCK 

TRUCK 

»*£»> 

TRUCK 

Wheelbase 

152 in. 

161 in. 

158 in. 

159 in. 

161 in. 

Cab-to-Axle—to take 12-foot body 

84 in. 

84 in. 

84.06 in. 

84 in. 

84 in. 

Wlde-Tread Front Axles (shorter 
turning—more stability) 

62 in. 

56 in. 

60.03 in. 

58 5 /i In. 

56 in. 

Modern “Cross-Type” Steering 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Turning Diameter * —Left 
— Right 

501/2 ft. 
50V2 ft. 

6114 ft. 

61 Vi ft. 

6014 ft. 

5414 ft 

541/2 ft. 
5414 ft 

661/2 ft. 

66 1/2 ft. 

Maximum Horsepower 

109 

93 

100 

93 

100 

Total Spring Length (Front and Rear 
“Cushioned Ride”) *J* 

194 in. 

i7i*/« in. 

162 in. 

176 in. 

182 in. 

Cab Seat Width (Measure of Roominess) J 

571/4 in. 

521/4 in. 

51V* in. 

471/2 in. 

5214 in. 

Windshield Glass Area ▲ 

901 sq. in. 

713 sq. in. 

638 sq. in. 

545 sq. in. 

713 sq. in. 

Vent Wings plus Rear Quarter Windows 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 


* To outside of tire (curb clearance.) Computed from data based on tests or computations obtained from usually reliable sources. f All four 
springs. J Measured from production models. A Computed from width and depth measurements; no allowance for contours. 
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THE GENERAL WAS AN HOIST UN 


BY WILL F. JENKINS 


Everyone respected him, but no one loved him except 
his wife—who never knew just how honest he was 


£ 


I MET the General and his wife, and heard 
the beginning of this tale, one night out in 
the center of a tropic river with jungle on 
either side and a blanket of stars overhead. It be¬ 
gan most promisingly. 

The captain of the boat, whose name was Garri¬ 
son, swore softly in my ear as I looked down at the 
card game. It was deep night and he'd come out of 
the pilothouse of the boat, and stopped where I 
leaned on the upper-deck rail. We were headed up¬ 
stream on a river in a republic whose name does 
not matter. The boat's Diesel engine drummed 
softly below decks. The water overside was black 
as ebony and glossy as oil, with the wavering re¬ 
flections of stars on it. But over to eastward a white- 
hot moon was rising, and the jungle beneath it was 
sheer darkness, and the noises that came out of it 
were not pretty. There was utter savagery all 
around. 

But Garrison sw’ore in a whisper by my ear, with 
a note in his whispering which was not like him. 
He glared down at the card table and the game that 
went on. 


It was being played on a folding table on the 
bow deck, by the light of a gasoline lantern slung 
from a boom. The lantern had an incandescent 
mantle, and yielded a theatrical, dead-white, piti¬ 
less glare which showed the players in exagger¬ 
ated light and color and shade. There was the 
General, jovial and at ease, cracking jokes as he 
dealt and made his bets. There was the abogado — 
the attorney—representing the poor devil in irons 
down below, who was traveling to the capital to be 
tried and doubtless to be condemned. There were 
other players. A mahogany dealer. A speculator 
in coconuts. A man who owned ten thousand acres 
in bananas. 

“I'm supposed to be a businessman,” said Gar¬ 
rison bitterly, “and I have to be a fool because he’s 
honest!” 

“What's that?” I asked, startled. 

“Nothing,” said Garrison more bitterly still, “ex¬ 
cept that I'm crazy and complaining about it. Any 
objections? The General’s responsible for my hav¬ 
ing this boat and the business I've got. But because 
of his wife and that damned (Continued on page 81) 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM REUSSWIG 
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THE BRAMBLE BUSH 

Continued from page 64 



“They didn't know when Grammy took this 
picture that they were going to marry and have 
me. She mounted it with Nn Ace Snapshot Mount¬ 
ing Corners and kept it safe all these years.” 


To protect your precious snapshots, stamps, and 
other hobby collections, ask for NuAce, the 
better mounting corners, at 5c and 10c stores, 
drug stores, or at your favorite film counter. 
Available in a choice of 12 colors for only 10c 
per package of 100. (Also available in transpar¬ 
ent, gold or silver.) 

° ACE ART COMPANY, 

READING, MASS. 


REGULAR 

JUNIOR 

SENIOR 




BEFORE/T^ LOST OR DAMAGED.. 


a CE Snapshot Mounting Corners 







END PAIN 
INSTANTLY! 

Do as millions now do 
and you will never have 
corns. At the first sign of 
sore toes from tight shoes, 
apply Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 
pads. Pain ends instantly 
and corns are stopped be¬ 
fore they can develop! 

But—if you have corns, 
callouses or bunions — 
these thin, soft, soothing, 
cushioning pads will in¬ 
stantly stop painful shoe 
friction and lift pressure 
on the sensitive spot. 

Remove Corns, Callouses 

You’ll marvel, too, how 
the separate Medications 
included speedily remove 
corns, callouses. No other 
method does all these 
things for you. 


SOFT CORNS 
BETWEEN TOES 


CALLOUSES 


BUNIONS 


Dr Scholls lino-pads 


You can hire a good lawyer for that, but 
you can't hire me. I wouldn’t even know 
whom to recommend. 1 ’ 

“You think there’s no chance then?” 
“Chance of acquittal? Frankly, no. 
There's a chance you’ll get life instead 
of execution if you trot down to the 
nearest police station and turn yourself 
in. Five witnesses saw you go into Clark’s 
office. All of them heard the shot that 
killed him. Two of them saw you leave 
the room with a pistol in your hand, leav¬ 
ing Clark dead behind you. He certainly 
didn’t kill himself.” 

“I didn’t shoot him.” 

He laughed. “If you believe that, turn 
yourself in. The police are right outside. 
I'd call them but I hate to see you shot 
down in front of Catherine.” 

“You’re so thoughtful.” 

“Not very. Personally, I think you 
ought to hang.” 

T HERE was something about this guy 
I admired. Perhaps it was because his 
opinion of Tremaine coincided so per¬ 
fectly with my own. His remarks weren’t 
insulting so long as I remembered they 
weren’t really directed at me. And I 
liked the way he paid no attention to the 
gun in my pocket. 

“Perhaps I will,” I said. “But if I do, it 
won’t be for the murder of Earl Clark.” 
I dived for him at the same time I spoke. 
He might have been expecting a shot, 
but he wasn’t expecting the Philip Tre¬ 
maine he knew to put up a fight. It took 
him by surprise, and I caught him on his 
craggy jaw with everything I had. He 
slumped back into the chair. Catherine 
stepped forward, but I caught her by the 
shoulder and spun her into a chair. 

“Don’t move!” I said. “Stay right 
where you are.” I scooped the rope from 
the floor where I’d dropped it and lapped 
it around Wickersham's legs. Then I 
tied them to the chair and did the same 
with his arms and body. I stuffed his 
breast-pocket handkerchief into his 
mouth and wrapped the scarf from the 
table around his face. He was breathing 
heavily through the nostrils and begin¬ 
ning to move a little. I pulled Catherine 
to her feet. 

“Come on. We’re leaving.” 

She pulled back. “Leaving? Why don’t 
you go? Go now!” 

“I’d love to, but I’m all out of rope, 
and I’m not leaving you here to untie this 
bird.” I headed for the door, dragging 
her behind me. 

“But you can’t take me. You haven’t a 
chance with me along!” 

I pulled her close to me, holding her 
by the shoulders. “Don’t argue, damn 
you! My legs won’t carry me fast enough 
now. I need a car and you’ve got to 
drive it.” I swept her purse from the 
lounge, opened it and found the car keys. 
I took her through the hallway and down 
the steps three at a time, jerking her to 
her feet when she started to fall. In the 
downstairs closet I found the brown coat 
she’d worn the night we met. I threw it 
over her dressing gown. We went through 
the big living room, through the dining 
room and into the kitchen where a door 
opened into the garage. I held back a 
second while I listened. The garage doors 
opened onto the back lawn, and a faint 
light from the outside showed the gleam¬ 
ing outlines of the car. It was headed in 
the right direction. The sound of voices 
came from the side of the house. 

“Now listen carefully,” I said. “You’re 
going to get in the car and drive out of 
here. You’ll stop on the curve of the 
driveway. You’ll have to stop because 
the police won’t let you through until 
they know where you’re going. Wait for 
them. If you try bolting through, they’ll 
put out an alarm. Tell them you’re going 
to join your mother in Palo Alto, or 


something else that’s reasonable. They 
must have seen Wickcrsham come in, so 
if they ask about him, say he's finishing 
some legal work and doesn’t need you 
any longer. While you’re doing that, I’ll 
be getting out of here along the hedge by 
the driveway. Slow down when you hit 
the street and open the car door on the 
far side so 1 can get in.” 

“You trust me?” she said. 

“Sure, I trust you. I can trust you far¬ 
ther than that. I've got good reason to 
trust you now’. It’d be a major tragedy 
for you if I got arrested.” I pushed the 
keys into her hand and opened the door 
for her. She slid under the wheel and 
started the engine. I ducked behind the 
folded garage doors and waited while the 
car rolled out on the driveway. She 
stopped on the curve. Both cops came 
over to her. One of them stood at the car 
window asking questions while the other 
ran a flashlight around the inside of the 
car. She’d do all right, I decided. 

The body of the car made a nice screen 
as I slipped out of the garage, wormed 
through the hedge and ran along the 
lawn behind the bushes. The drive curved 
around toward the front so that within 
twenty yards I had the house between 
me and the policeman. After that I 
straightened up and sprinted for the 
street below. The bushes were high on 
either side of the drive and were thick 
all the way to the pavement. I pushed 
into them a few feet and waited. 

A minute later the car rolled down 
and slowed. I ran along the side of it, 
caught the back door as it swung open 
and jumped in. I sat on the floor; I was 
just high enough to watch Catherine. 

“Drive toward town,” I said. “Don’t 
drive fast and don’t go through any stop 
signs. Tilt the rearview mirror so I can 
see if anyone is following.” 

She tilted the mirror. 

“When you come to Market Street,” I 
said, “cross it and go on to Mission. Then 
turn left and drive as far as Eleventh. 
Turn right there and park. Got it?” 


“I’ve got it,” she said. “I’ll help you ” 

“Okay. How did Wickcrsham hap¬ 
pen to show up at three in the morning?” 

“Because I asked him to come. I 
phoned him much earlier.” 

“Then you did know he was coming?” 

“I’d given him up until morning. I can 
only think he drove past the house late 
and stopped when he saw the light.” 

“And what was the pressing legal ad¬ 
vice you needed?” 

“I was going to tell him the whole 
story—that you’re not my brother. 1 
was going to tell him everything.” 

“You sure muffed your opportunity." 

“But when I first phoned him, 1 
thought you were gone. I thought you'd 
escaped from San Francisco.” 

“You could still have told him. Wh\ 
continue the brother act?” 

“You saw John Wickersham. If I told 
him you were some stranger, he’d have 
charged you right there. He isn't afraid 
of anything. And I want you to escape ** 

“Well, we’re making progress.” We 
crossed Market Street and angled back 
and forth in the maze of streets in the 
Mission district. There was still some! 
traffic—trucks and taxis mostly. 

W E CAME to Mission and Eleventhj 
and turned right. “Now park,” 1 
said. Catherine parked. I got out and’ 
told her to come along. 

“Why?” she said. “Why don’t you gei 
on?” 

“I’ll do that as soon as it's safe.” 

“It's as safe as it will ever be.” 

“I think differently. Come on. Yoi 
can add kidnaping to the other charges 
if you want to. Don’t argue and don’r 
talk.” I had her arm again as we walkec 
back along the street to Mission. A little 
way off Eleventh was a hotel I remem 
bered, an upstairs place where you coulc 
always get a room at any hour of th<* 
night. You paid your money as yoi 
came in and left when you pleased. 1 
looked the same as I remembered it. W 
went through a swinging door and up 



If was a 1942 game at Braves' Field, Boston, between the 
Phillies and the Braves. Paul Waner of the Braves was on third. 
Max West, trying to knock Waner in, was thrown out at first on 
an easy grounder. West dejectedly plodded back the first-base 
line toward the Braves' dugout on the third-base line. As he 
reached a point just behind the catcher, the Phillie pitcher un¬ 
corked a wild one, which sailed over the catcher's head toward 
the grandstand. Waner started to trot in from third. West, how¬ 
ever, spotting the ball, instinctively snagged it and tossed it to 
the Phillie catcher, who whirled and tagged out the surprised 
Waner. West had made an uncredited assist, putting out his 
teammate Waner. 

—Robert M. MacDonald, Bayside, N. Y. 

COLLIER'S will pay a minimum of $25 for each acceptable contribution to Sporting 
Odds. Address Sporting Odds, Collier's, 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Why the Label Says. 

• This famous statement — 
written on the label in the founder’s hand 78 vears 
ago—is our reminder to you that the fine quality, 
the gloriously rich flavor of Old Forester is the same 
today as it was in 1870. The final truth is in the 
whisky itself. Enjoy it—and be convinced! 


BR0WN-F0RMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION 

AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 


BOTTLED IN BOND 
100 PROOF 
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Wear False Teeth 

yet my mouth feels 
fresh, clean and cool 

No'DENTURE BREATH^ne 


I soak my plates in a solution of 
I water. My mouth feels clean and 
no Denture Breath!” 

Mrs. R. F. At, D»nv»r, Colo. 

• v/m 



T17HEN plates taste bad—feel hot and 
’ Vheavy in your mouth, watch out for 
“Denture Breath”, the oral disturbance that 
comes from improper cleansing. False teeth 
need the care of a special denture cleanser 
—POLIDENT. Safe, easy, quick, Polident 
leaves/your plates feeling clean, cool and 
fresh.^Io fear of offensive “Denture Breath”. 

And remember, Polident keeps your false 
teeth more natural looking—free from offen¬ 
sive odor, too. For a smile that sparkles, for 
a mouth that feels cool, clean and fresh— 
soak your plates in Polident every day. 

Polident comes in two sizes—regular and 
large economy size—available at all drug¬ 
stores. It costs only about a cent a day to 
use, so get a can of Polident tomorrow, sure. 



NO BRUSHING 


POLIDenT 


Soak plat* or bridge daily—flftoon 
minuUt or mort—in a froth, doom¬ 
ing solution of Polidont and wator. 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 


LOOSE 

FALSE 




Amazing NewCre®" 

Holds Tighter, * 

than anythin* you "" "" 

or*»vbl.yourmon.yb« k 


POLIGRIP 

Made and Guaranteed by 
POLIDENT 


long flight of stairs to a landing where 
there was a desk with a push bell on it 
and a sign saying to ring for service. I 
rang. Pretty soon a sleepy woman in a 
lumpy orange bathrobe shuffled down 
the hall and squeezed in behind the desk. 
She looked us over with an air of in¬ 
difference. If she noticed the folds of 
dressing gown trailing from beneath 
Catherine’s coat, she didn't say anything. 
She opened a register book and shoved it 
across to me while she looked for a key. 
I entered our names as Mr. and Mrs. 
Donovan. She handed me the key. 

“Next floor up. That’s two fifty.” 

There was one straight hallway on the 
floor above with no turns or tributaries 
to it. It was so dark I had to light a match 
to see the room numbers. 

“In here,” I said, opening a door and 
switching on a light. The room was about 
twelve feet square, with a sagging double 
bed in one corner, a rag of rug on the 
floor, a dark green dresser against the 
wall and a washbasin in the corner by 
the door. The only window opened on 
an airway between the hotel and the 
neighboring building. 

C ATHERINE was pale now. Her ani¬ 
mation had left her. She sat down in 
a rickety chair at the foot of the bed. 
“What next?” she said dully, 

“This is where we part. You're going 
to stay here and I’m going on. Someone 
will find you in the morning and you can 
tell them what you please.” I turned back 
the blankets and stripped the sheets from 
the bed. I ripped each one into four 
strips, lengthwise. 

“I told you I wanted you to get away,” 
she said nervously. 

“You’ve told me that about six times.” 
“You still don't believe me?” 

“I don’t believe anybody. I’ve already 
made that clear. Just stay where you 
are. I’m not going to hurt you.” She 
looked at me sadly but didn’t move. I 
folded the strips of sheet into broad 
bands and tied her firmly in the chair. 
Then I ripped the end from one of the 
sheets to make a gag. 

“Please don’t,” she said. “It might 
make me sick.” 

“I’m sorry.” I rolled up the piece of 
sheet and tried to cram it into her mouth. 
She twisted her head sidewise to avoid 
me. It was the first resistance she’d put 
up. I got a handful of her hair to hold 
her head steady and tried again. She 
kept her teeth clenched and held her 
breath; her face and throat became crim¬ 
son. Her eyes were shut tight. It was 
too much for me. I threw the gag away. 

“You’re good-looking, lady,” I said, 
and my voice sounded thick. I felt like 
a brute. “We’ll skip the gag.” 

“Thank you,” she said quietly. 

I took off my overcoat after getting 
the safety razor from its pocket, took 
off my shirt and tie and turned the tap in 
the washbasin. The water was cold. 

“It’s like this,” I said. “Wickersham 
was right about putting ideas into my 
head. If I die as Philip Tremaine, I'm 
worth a fortune to you, but as soon as 
anyone finds out I'm not Tremaine, I’m 
not worth a cent. That's why you in¬ 
troduced me to Wickersham as your 
brother and that’s why you helped me 
escape. You had to help me escape. If 
the cops jerked me back to jail, I'd tell 
them the whole story and then your plan 
is blown to bits and you along with it. 
Wickersham has to think I’m your 
brother so he’ll execute the will when I 
die. Simple, isn't it? But I have to die in 
private, before I can talk to anyone. Isn’t 
that the story?” 

“What do you care now?” she said. 
“Because of just one point. I can’t 
understand why you and your mother 
let the police take me at all. You couldn’t 
have believed the mistaken identity 
would stand up at the trial. I've won¬ 
dered about that all along until Wick¬ 
ersham mentioned faking a suicide, and 
now I don’t wonder any more. That 


Kit tt 


0 M 0 

|ptf 


must have been the plan, except that the 
suicide would be a fake only from your ^ 
viewpoint. I was supposed to be dead ^ 
when the cops found me. They came too 
soon. I really owe them my life. But 
what I want to know is whether it was 
you or Mama who had the responsibility 
for putting a bullet through me?” 1 un¬ 
wrapped a tiny oblong of hotel soap and 
tried to work up a lather while I waited 
for her to reply. I could watch her in the 
little mirror above the washbasin. 

“You don't know?” she whispered. 
“All I was supposed to do was bring you 
to the house.'’ 

“Then what?” 


jic»' 
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“Then the police were to come and 


take you away.’ 


'None 


I'ousa 
very 1 

mi 
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‘You expect me to believe that?” 1 
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pulled the razor across my face. 

“No,” she said. “I can't expect you to 
believe anything, but it’s true. That’s ^ n 
what I was told would happen, and that's 
what did happen.” 

“Why put me in jail? Why not kiPcdtli 
me?” ■lOflifoi 

“I don’t blame you for being bitterly m 
she said. “Because I was a fool. I thought 


1 “Yes, 


She c, 
e tears 


you were a murderer.” 

“A murderer?” 

“I thought you were the man who’^ 1 
killed Earl Clark.” kmatlt 

“This gets wilder and wilder. When ^ 
Clark died, I was in Europe. I donjMt^ 
even know what Clark looked like.” ¥ w 
“I believe you,” she said simply. “Bill didn't 
I still thought you were the murderei 
when I met you at the station.” 

“What gave you that peculiar idea?” 
“Because that's what I was told. Yoi 
think it’s crazy, but it isn’t. I was four DUET! 
teen years old when Philip went away 
The papers all said he was a murderer SEND 
and I nearly died of grief. I hadn’t seer 
much of him, but he was still my brother 
Mother had always talked about him s< “Andv 
much that I thought he must be the mos^ 00 - 
wonderful person in the world. I jus 
couldn’t believe he’d killed a man !V ^ 00 
Mother said it was all a lie, and I bc^Mi 
lieved her. Father wouldn’t talk abou® kai 
it at all. I know now that Father wa^ousa 
silent because he knew it was true, and ijudidn't 
broke his heart. He died a year later, buju we 
before he died, he altered his will, i^gelse 
“He decided that Philip had had tofkgan 
much money for his own good, so he lefMandi 
Mother with an annuity which was juss a tern 
enough to take care of the two of us. Th that 
rest of it was for Philip. He didn’t leaved and: 
it to Philip because he loved him; I seWtni 
that now. In order to get it, Philip hafeat 
to return and face trial. It was his, onlfeony 
after he’d served his sentence or cleared the r 
himself. And Father must have knowfe lie p 
that Philip could never clear himself soon. I 
The money was just bait to bring Philip Id 
to justice because in some ways Fath< PP^nedjf 
was a Roman. He believed that if pedptistoit 
did wrong they should pay for it. TT "‘Not qui 
will said that if Philip died, I got Iftjail.t 
money after I came of age.” I |®P Trea 

“You must have come of age abair/theryou 
three years ago,” I said. 1] I finish 

“Yes,” she said. “But the money haA^started 
mattered. You can't understand how ‘Doyou 
is being the sister of a man accused Heved me 1 
murder, particularly when you thinljtatyc 
isn't true. I’ve had virtually no frienittcad you 
since I was fourteen. Mother told n iid to say 
over and over that Philip was innocerp \vh 0 
and I believed it because I wanted to b ot to do"; 
lieve it; I wanted to be able to hold niirchancej 
head up again. She told me he’d clfc ether you 
himself someday by finding the man wl%that| 
really killed Earl Clark and bringfcllyIcalfe 
that man to justice.” 1^ to tell] 

“A beautiful story,” I said bitterly. Hie tote] 
“You don’t have to believe it,” l^onfess. ] 
flashed at me. “But I’ve got to tell 
I’ve got to get rid of it somehow becau 1 
it’s so horrible, what I did. About b I wa$ a ], 
weeks ago Mother heard from Philip||n'tevenhu 
didn’t see the letter, because Moth:!oaly^ 
never showed me Philip’s letters. If And ^ 
never used his own name, and she did pla ns ^ a 
want me to know what name he was to again % 
That should have made me wond 
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)ut it didn’t. Anyway, she told me he’d 
inally found the man who killed Earl 
^lark—you, but that you had no idea 
ou’d met Philip Tremaine. According 
Mother, Philip had persuaded you to 
mpersonate Philip Tremaine by telling 
ou it would enable you to collect a for- 
une when you got to San Francisco.” 
Good Lord!” 

Oh, I know it isn’t true,” she said. 
None of it is true, but that's what I was 
pld. Philip had sent pictures of you. 
r ou saw them yourself. And I believed 
very word of it at the time. Mother 
pund out somehow what bus you’d be 
n, and my job was to meet you and 
ring you to the house. Then we were to 
ill the police. That way they'd catch 
nu in the act of impersonation, take 
Du to jail and the next day we'd bring 
accusation of murder against you.” 
It never occurred to you that you 
ight be framing an innocent man?” 
“Yes,” she said. “It did. But I de- 
ded that if you were innocent it would 
ime out at the trial. I couldn't see how 
nu would be hurt if you were innocent.” 

Maybe you begin to see it now.” 

She closed her eyes tight to hold back 
tears. “I see a lot more than that. I 
nt through with my part of it. I met 
■u at the station. When you came along 
th me, I was almost sure everything 
other had told me must be true. And 
en suddenly I began to realize it 
'uldn’t be true at all.” 


Answer io Transposagram on page 41 

DUET IS MAN OR MEN IN MOON 
SEND ON MORE AMMUNITION 


“And what caused that marvelous rev- 
tion?” 

‘Just the simple fact that you would 
ver impersonate Philip Tremaine if 
u had really been the man who had 
led Earl Clark. And then it was so 
vious after the first few minutes that 
u didn’t want to come with me, that 
u were trying to escape from some- 
0 |ng else. The story Mother had told 
i had if began to fall apart, and I became 
sol, Ipre and more frightened. We were do- 
iwWi a terrible thing. Then at dinner I 
)fu$ |P e *^ at S ^P by telling you Father was 
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ad and showing you that I knew you 
ren’t my brother. The way Mother 
ked at me! And then I—I poured 
ee on you so you'd have a chance to 
Ve the room, a chance to escape be- 
e the police came. But they came 
soon. Or maybe they came in time, 
:ause I don’t know what would have 
pened if they hadn’t come. That’s all 
re is to it.” 

|‘Not quite,” I said. “When I escaped 
[m jail, the police still thought I was 
lip Tremaine. They still think that, 
[ither you nor your mother has denied 
I finished shaving, dried the razor 
started putting my shirt back on. 

Do you think the police would have 
U1 iteved me?" she asked. “And anyway, 
fought you would tell them yourself, 
ead you escaped. After that I was 
id to say anything, because I didn’t 
vv who you really were and I didn’t 
t to do anything which might hurt 
r chances of getting away. It’s true 
ther you believe it or not. I felt so 
ty that I prayed for you. And then 
lly I called John Wickersham. I was 
l*g to tell him the whole story so he’d 
*>-ible to tell me what to do. I wanted 
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onfess. Then you came back to the 
se again.” She started sobbing. “At 
I thought you were going to kill me, 
I was almost glad of it. But you 
’t even hurt me.” 
only kidnaped you,” I said, 
nd when you told me about your 
plans—about wanting to start all 
again in a clean white world, I 
kiw exactly what you meant. I’ve felt 
deto’J 
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that way for years. If only the past had 
never been! Because I know now that 
my brother did kill Earl Clark. And I’ve 
tried to help him put the blame on an¬ 
other man.” She looked full at me a mo¬ 
ment. “Someone I don’t even know.” 

“We get a little better acquainted all 
the time,” I said. I groped in my overcoat 
pocket where I found the door key, the 
car keys and the gun. The car keys I put 
on the glass shelf over the washbasin. 

“I won t be needing these,” I said. 
Then I went over to the chair and started 
ripping the bands of sheet away from her 
arms and legs. 

“Why are you untying me?” 

“I’m damned if I know. There might 
be a fire or something.” I released both 
of her arms. “You can untie the rest of 
them yourself,” I said. “It will give you 
something to do.” 

“What are you going to do with me?” 

“Nothing. You’ll have to stay here.” 

“How long do you want me to stay?” 

“Does it make a difference to you?” 

“You don’t want the car?” 

“There may be a watch out for it.” 

“What shall I say when the police talk 
to me?” 

“Anything you please.” 

“But John Wickersham will know I 
left the house with you. I’ll have to say 
something.” 

“Then say it. Tell them I brought you 
here and locked you up.” 

“Shall I tell them you’re not my 
brother?” 

“They may know already. It won’t 
make much difference. No matter who 
I am, I slugged a police surgeon and 
broke jail.” 

She looked at me intently a moment. 
“If they find out you’re not Philip, will 
they know who you really are?” 

“They can learn.” 

“Wouldn’t it be better?” 

“It would have been better a few days 
ago. Now I'm not so sure. The police 
are looking for the wrong man, and my 
chances of getting away are better while 
they keep looking for the wrong man. 
And for your own protection you’d bet¬ 
ter keep acting as though you think I’m 
your brother. Framing someone is seri¬ 
ous business.” 

She bit her lip. “Your escape means 
more to me than anything. If you get to 
the place where the past is all washed 
away, will you remember that I'm happy 
for you?” She sat very straight in the 
chair watching me. 

“Yes,” I said. “I’ll try to remember.” 
I paused a moment at the door. “I’ve got 
a feeling you don't know much about 
men. Don’t judge all of us by your 
brother.” 

“I won’t,” she said. 

“I think I believe your story,” I said. 
“Does that help any?” 

She nodded. “It means a great deal. 
Goodby—whoever you are.” 

“Goodby,” I said. 

I UNLOCKED the door, left the key in 
it and slipped from the room. Outside, 
the corridor was dead silent, but the re¬ 
cesses of the old building seemed to 
breathe with creaks and drafts. The stairs 
creaked too as I descended; I passed the 
untenanted desk and went down the next 
flight to the street. 

For a minute I hesitated in the en¬ 
trance while I looked up and down Mis¬ 
sion Street. The pistol was hard in my 
pocket. Except for a few drunks there 
was no one on the sidewalk. An empty 
coup£ was parked in front of the hotel, 
and a half block down on the other side 
of the street was another car. A streetcar 
rattled by, its few passengers looking 
pale and tired in the bright interior. There 
was an atmosphere of peace in the elec¬ 
tric dusk of the city, and—curiously—an 
atmosphere of finality. It was as though 
all things ended here. The city was like 
a veil of mist. You could see into it, but 
you couldn’t see through it. Somewhere 
on the other side was the destination I’d 
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Engineers know oils. Their 
strong preference proves the reliability 
of these fine oils. Follow motor 
experts. Protect yoiir car 
with 100% Pure Pennsylvania 
Motor Oils of emblem quality. 


PENNSYLVANIA 6*RADE 
CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 

Oil City, Pennsylvania 

- 1923-1948- 

25 YEARS — Serving Industry and Consumer 


For your protection, only oils mode 
from 100% Pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude which meet our rigid 
quality requirements are entitled to 
corry this emblem, the registered 
badge of source, quality and 
membership in aur Association, 


© A nation-wide poll of automotive engineers by an in¬ 
dependent research organization , reveals that IN 
THEIR OWN CARS these experts use Pennsylvania 
Motor Oils more than 2V 2 to 1 over any other type of oil. 
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YOU roll up 
More Miles 


... when the two seals—and 
an accurate Schrader gauge 
are on the job to make your 
tires last longer. 

GET ALL THREE AT YOUR DEALERS 



A. SCHRADER'S SON . BROOKLYN 17. N. Y. 

Division of 

Scovill Manufacturing Company. Incorporate 


AncoRAIN-MAST€R^ 

"Z>e«d-4oe4e*"® 

WINDSHIELD WIPER 
ARMS and BLADES 


BLADE SNAPS ON... 
STAYS PUT 



CAN’T FALL OFF 
CAN’T BLOW OFF 

( A wor-born invention—by ANCO—first\ 
for militory aircraft—now for your cor./ 

DON’T SHOOT YOUR 
GAS-PUMP MAN! 

He’s doing the best he can. Sure, he knows 
how dangerous it is for you to drive your car 
. .. in stormy weather . . . with your dull old 
windshield wipers thatSMHAR and SMEAR. 
He’ll gladly put on for you quickly a pair of 
keen new ANCO RAIN-MASTER Wiper 
Blades and Arms. He has them—Newest 
Models! But he forgets to remind you? Too 
busy? You can’t shoot him for that! 



After all, it’s YOUR car to protect. So YOU 
remind HIM. Get RAIN-MASTERS . . . 
patented features . . . original equipment for 
years on De Luxe models of quality cars . . . 
and on high-grade trucks . . . used also on 
our fighting Ships and Tanks and Trucks 
and Bombers too . . . because ANCO RAIN- 
MASTERS clean quicker, clean cleaner . . . 
last longer. 

May save you a costly smashup! 

Ask for RAIN-MASTER Windshield Wiper 
Arms ond Blades next time you buy gas. - 

Quality Protected Under Felr Trade Laws 
ANCO Petented Products - Petents Moke Jobe 


THE ANDERSON COMPANY 

GARY, INDIANA 

Our*Thirty-tirst Year in This Business 


originally sought—the place where you 
walk out of the mist into the bright cer¬ 
tainty of the things you used to know. It 
•was all there somewhere, but I had the 
giddy sensation that I’d lost the way. I 
kept thinking of the girl upstairs. Cather¬ 
ine Tremaine. I’d forgotten to be hard 
as stone. I shouldn’t have listened to her 
if I ever wanted to get through the mist 
and see the snow fields again. I should 
have left her bound and gagged. 

I knew it for sure when I felt the flow 
of warm air from the hotel door behind 
me and started to turn. I never finished 
turning. Something crashed against the 
back of my head and I went blank. 

S OMETHING rumbled in my ears and 
vibrated through my head. I had 
diificulty breathing and lights kept flash¬ 
ing in front of my eyes at regular inter¬ 
vals. My body was curiously cramped. I 
tried straightening it out but it wouldn’t 
move. My hands were tied together and 
tied in turn to my feet. The smell of dust 
was in my nostrils. I couldn’t tell where 
I was or how I got there. I had a vague 
sense of guilt, as though I’d deliberately 
injured myself for the sake of a few min¬ 
utes’ pleasure. I had trusted someone be¬ 
cause it was a pleasure to extend trust, 
and now I was suffering for the mistake. 

I opened my eyes, but all I could see 
were the occasional flashes of light. They 
came as a reflection through an opening 
in the heavy robe that was thrown over 
me. I watched for several seconds, then 
felt my body being pulled backward as 
though by some magnetic force. It lasted 
just a few seconds. Then I realized where 
I was. I was on the floor of a car. The 
sound in my ears was the roll of the tires. 
The lights were street lamps, and my 
body had felt the magnetic pull when the 
car turned a corner. 

Figuring all this out took a long time. 
I kept working at it because it gave me 
something to do while I waited for my 
mind to clear. It was slow in clearing. 
The sense of guilt kept interfering with 
my thoughts, and I had recurrent visions 
of myself standing by the chair in the ho¬ 
tel room ripping away the strips of sheet 
which held a pair of arms. The guilt and 
the release of the arms were somehow 
connected. The arms had followed me 
down a dark stairway and had hurt me. 
And I could see the face behind the arms; 
the soft eyes watching me. I stared until 
the face faded and turned into the open¬ 
ing in the robe that was folded over me. 

The car was still moving. How long it 
had been moving and in what direction, I 
didn’t know. It finally stopped. The sud¬ 
den silence helped me hold my attention 
on the present. Another car pulled up 
beside the one I was in, and a man’s voice 
spoke from the seat in front of me. 

“Drive on up the road to the curve 
and turn around. If you see anyone com¬ 
ing, flash your parking lights.” The voice 
was familiar. It was achingly familiar. 
It had a shuffling, sullen quality to it 
which even the urgency of the moment 
couldn’t altogether eliminate. “I think 
he’s already dead,” the voice continued. 
I almost had it. “I won’t give you a 
chance to muff things this time.” The 
touch of sarcasm did it. Memory came 
back. The man in the front seat was 
Philip Tremaine. 

So he’d followed me after all. He may 
even have preceded me, arriving in San 
Francisco first to make sure his plans 
were carried oyt. They’d gone wrong 
somewhere, but he was trying again. I’d 
underestimated him completely. He 
wasn’t the unpleasant bore I’d thought 
him; he was a determined and calculat¬ 
ing man. He hadn’t cracked, and I had. 

“Go ahead,” said Tremaine. “When 
I’m finished, drive back and pick me up. 
I’ll wait across the road there.” 

The car alongside pulled away and 
there was silence again for a few sec¬ 
onds. Then I heard the front door open 
and next felt a gush of cold air as the 
rear door by my head opened and a hand 


threw back the robe. I lay perfectly still 
with my eyes closed. If a bullet was 
coming, there was nothing I could do. 
The hand gripped the ropes where my 
hands and feet were tied together and 
started dragging me from the car. I stayed 
limp while, grunting and cursing, he 
swung my body around and hoisted me 
into the front seat. Then he closed the 
door, went around to the other side of 
the car and slid under the wheel. He 
wasn’t through with me yet. He low¬ 
ered the window beside me enough to 
push my head out. Then he cranked up 
the glass until I could feel it pressing 
into my throat while the top of the win¬ 
dow frame pressed down from above. 
He was behind me so I opened my eyes. 
We were in the hills. The ground dropped 
away from the side of the road, ’and far 
away I could see lights strung out along 
what must be a highway. The pale glow 
along the horizon looked like morning. 

The hands were at work again, this 
time cutting and pulling away the ropes 
that bound me. I felt the smooth, sure 
fingers slide over my wrists. My legs 
dropped to the floor when they were 
freed and my arms.fell to my sides. They 
were heavy and dead, like clubs. The 
panel of glass squeezed hard against my 


throat as my weight sagged downward. M 
It was choking me. Somehow 1 had to I 
hit the window crank with my hand and I 
pull my head out. I had to do it fast I 
enough to get at the man sitting beside 1 
me before he could hit me again. I had I 
to do it with hands that had no feeling I 
in them. It was an abstract problem I 
which I never had time to figure out. J 

At that moment the starter rasped, I i 
caught, and the car lurched forward,! 
nearly snapping my neck. The head-1 
lights were on now. I stared ahead and I 
saw the black surface of the road sweep-1 
ing off to the left in a long curve. Be- 1 
yond the road was the white line of a I 
guardrail, its row of reflectors glittering I 
out a warning. Beyond the guardrail wasp 
a void. 

The car made another violent lurch 
forward as though the accelerator had 
been shoved clear to the floor. At the 
same time I felt a rush of cold air as the 
door to my left opened and slammed 
shut. My body came to life all by itself 
without my thinking about it at all. 

I hit the window crank with my hand 
and fell back into the empty seat be¬ 
hind the wheel. There was no chance to 
reach the brake. I grabbed for the wheel 
and pulled, at the same time shoving 



There’s a Trick to It 


BY JOHN MULHOLLAND 


Before the advent of radar and other mechanisms of supersensi¬ 
tivity, landing an airplane depended largely upon the skill of the 
flier. After the scientists had developed radar, it was discovered 
that bats had a kind of radar of their own. It also has been dis¬ 
covered that the ladies and gentlemen of the red suits in a deck of 
playing cards likewise have a kind of radar which insures a safe 
landing when flying, which oddly enough the kings, queens and 
jacks of the black suits do not have. 

The magician offers to demonstrate and runs through a deck of 
cards and takes out all the picture cards. He then separates the red 
cards from the black. The six black cards he puts in one pile and 
the six red cards in another pile. He puts an ordinary-size dinner 
plate on the floor which he announces to be the landing field. He 
then asks the spectator to hold the black cards about three feet 
above the plate and try to drop them on the plate. The magician 
hands the cards to him, one at a time, and he drops them. None of 
them will go near the plate. The magician then takes the six red 
cards and drops them, singly, from the same height. All his cards 
land on the plate. It certainly seems as if the red cards were able 
to steer right for the plate. 

The secret is that anyone not in the know will drop the cards 
edgewise, and no matter how careful the aim, when dropped in this 
manner, the cards will go wide of the plate because of air currents. 
However, the magician can make all his go directly down merely 
by holding the cards perfectly flat as he drops them. By edgewise 
is meant that the cards are held vertically, and by flat is meant that 
the cards are held as if they were lying on the table. The magician 
can insure that the spectator will drop his cards wrongly by handing 
them in the position he wants to have them dropped. With a very 
little practice, the magician is able to drop one card after another 
so rapidly that the spectators will not notice how they were held. 
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rn delighted - and 
mij boss is pleased 


These Ringless Plastic Keys 
and exclusive Key Trip keep 
my fingers free of smudges, 
protea my manicure!” 


The typing touch* that 
suits me best is easy to get 
with the Personal Touch 
Regulator! " 


Setting margins is easy! 
1 simply position my car¬ 
riage. Hick the convenient 
KMC Keys and it*s done!" 


A SECRETARY, I'm delighted with the new 
nngton Quiet DeLuxe KMC Typewriter —it’s 
'jooth, so easy in action. With its exclusive 
lard Margin Control (KMC) I set margins 
dy, simply, positively. The exclusive Page 
ricator flashes a red warning signal when I 
|oach the end of a page. The new two-tone 
finish has practically eliminated eyestrain 
(to its absorption of glary light.” 

!AN EXECUTIVE the Remington Quiet 
DeLuxe KMC offers you many 
Plus Values.’One is distinctive 
Executype—a combination of 
elite type balanced in pica 


widths—that gives you correspondence and reports 
you can be proud to sign. Another is the handsome 
color combination that blends so smoothly into 
any office setting. Still another Plus Value is the 
measurably quieter operation that makes the whole 
office a pleasanter place in which to work. 


Bejore replacing any oj your present typewriters 
investigate the advantages that Remington Quiet De- 
Luxe KMC Typewriters can bring you. Call your nearby 
Remington Rand Typewriter representative, have him 
give you a Plus Values Proof Test ... Let this Plus Values 
Proof Test prove that Remington KMC typewriters give 
you better typing at a lower net cost! 
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The next lime yon hear vo ices 

-LISTEN/ 

It may be your conscience speaking. 

It may be saying: “Save some of that money, mister. 

Your future depends on it!” 

Listen closely next time. Those are words of wisdom. Your 
future —and that of your family —does depend on the 
money you put aside in savings. 

If you can hear that voice speaking clearly, do this: 

Start now on the road to automatic saving by signing 
up on your company’s Payroll Savings Plan for the pur¬ 
chase of U. S. Savings Bonds. 

There’s no better, no surer way to save money. Surer 
because it’s automatic ... better because it pays you back 
four dollars for every three you invest. 

Do it now. If you can’t join the Payroll Savings Plan, tell 
your banker to enroll you in the Bond-A-Month Plan that 
enables you to purchase a bond a month through your 
checking account. 

Remember—better save than sorry/ 

Automatic saving is sure saving - US. Savings Bonds 



Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service • 


down on the door handle at my side. 
The sudden twist on the wheel threw the 
door wide open and I half dived, was 
half flung through it. I hit the ground on 
a steep incline just outside the guard¬ 
rail and skidded along on my face, my 
arms grasping for something to stop me 
before I went over the edge. They finally 
wound around a scrub pine that had its 
roots wedged in the rock right where it 
started dropping away. I stopped just in 
time to hear the car crash at the bottom 
of the clifT about a hundred feet below. 
The gasoline ignited. 

F OR a minute I hugged the pine tree 
with all the strength left in my body, 
overcome by sheer panic. My head was 
down, my feet up, and some irresistible 
force seemed to be shoving me toward 
the flames below. I squeezed the pine 
tree. Then I realized I wasn't sliding any 
more. Somewhere across the canyon a 
window' lighted up and I made out the 
outline of a man in an open doorway. 

I doubled my legs and let them slide 
toward my shoulders until my knees met 
the pine trunk. Then I twisted slowly 
until my head was pointed uphill. As I 
turned, little pebbles came loose and 
trickled over the edge. I w'ormed up¬ 
ward, pulling at grass, bushes and the 
sharp edges of buried stones. The in¬ 
cline became shallower as I progressed, 
until finally I feached the stump of one 
of the guardrail posts, still rooted in the 
ground at the side of the road. I lay there 
panting. 

A car with its parking lights on was 
rolling slowly down the hill from my 
right. It rounded the curve and came to a 
halt across the road from me. I couldn’t 
see the driver but I saw a dark figure 
emerge from the bushes and approach 
the car. That would be Tremaine. A 
second later a door slammed and the 
car rolled silently on. I was supposed to 
be lying with a broken neck in the junked 
car a hundred feet beneath. It was the 
second time I was supposed to be dead. 
Only this time he’d shown himself. 
There'd be no round arms or somber 
eyes to soften me from now on. 

For about five minutes 1 stayed where 
I was, slowly recovering strength. My 
face w’as raw' and bleeding; my overcoat 
was tattered and covered with dirt; my 
body was one big throbbing bruise. 

I had to get away before anyone came 
and while there was still a little night left. 
I struggled to my feet, and started down¬ 
hill. It was the only direction I had 
strength enough to take. 

The world began to get gray with 
morning. Far over to my left I could 
make out an arm of water with hills black 
against the pale dawn behind them. That 
had to be the lower arm of the bay, which 
meant I was somewhere on the penin¬ 
sula south of San Francisco. I ran my 
hands through my pockets. 

The gun was gone, of course. So was 
the razor. My wallet had been changed 
to another one something like the one 
I’d carried up from Mexico. It was en¬ 
graved with the same initials—P. T. In¬ 
side it were Philip Tremaine's cards and 
a picture of his mother. In my coat 
pocket I found a letter addressed to Tre¬ 
maine at a Mexican address. The letter 
was signed by Mrs. Tremaine and con¬ 
tained nothing except a little family news 
and some motherly greetings. I’d been 
fixed up again with Tremaine’s identity 
so I could pass for him after I was dead. 
It was better than the first time; this time 
1 was even wearing his clothes. 

•The only money left was a five-dollar 
bill. Tremaine, thoughtful to the last, 
had taken the rest of it and left me with 
just enough to keep up appearances. It 
reminded me of the twenty pesos he'd 
left in his wallet at Calisto. 

I staggered back on the highway again 
and started on down the hill. With my 
face battered up, I'd be picked up the first 
time I showed it. On the other hand, the 
situation had improved in one respect at 
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least, Tremaine was in the vicinity ol 
San Francisco, and he w'as the man who 
had murdered Earl Clark, If the police 
got him, they’d have no reason to hunt 
any longer for me. 

Tremaine would stay hidden now that 
he was supposed to be dead. He'd wait 
for my body to be identified as his and 
give Catherine time to inherit her for- 
tune. Then he'd step in and demand his Li 
share as the price for staying dead. He *M 
had to be damned certain that whoever 
identified my body as his would be ut- | t ’ s b 
terly convincing to the police. A mother fid 
and sister could do that The sister. Id 
untied her from the chair and a minute 
later I'd been knocked unconscious for 


dit>: 

the- 

en 


my trouble. Tremaine wouldn’t stay with "Su 


her long because the police would want "ft 
her for questioning. But he still had t|' oli tof 
tell his mother what had happened. If.^ 
she were in Palo Alto, I was headed in ^ i 
the right direction. W j re - 

There is something about being the j fr al 
hunter rather than the hunted which bol- an jp| ; 
sters up the ego and gives strength to flag- ( ttas 
ging muscles. There is something about apic t L 
being struck on the head by the hand J r£ j fI 
you’ve freed which makes hatred burn yt 
with an even brighter flame. y 0l]tt , 

A car swept around the curve behind -\v 
me. I didn't hear it or sec it in time tc “\y e 
duck so 1 kept on walking, hoping niy^ 
would go on by. It slowed though and |ca y 
stopped. IL dot 

“Better hop in,” the driver said. lL e jjj 
started to tell him, no thanks, but though j(0 f, 

TlL 


better of it. The highway patrol woulc 


be looking for whoever was in the cail 


i people 1 

that went over the cliff. 

“Thanks,” I said and slid in besidt, ,f ore 
him. I kept my collar turned up agains w 1( 
my bloody face. It was still dark cnougl tco f ne 
that he might not notice it right away.lg^j „ 
“Going to the city?” Komtai 

“No, I’m headed south.” ; 

“Fine,” he said, “that's the way 
going. We can ride together a way.” ] “y e$ i 


I was afraid he’d turn out to be one o 


"So If 


these chatty drivers, but he didn't speal x ^ 
again for a long time. We drove dowi^,^ 
from the hills and hit the south Bayshor , 
Highway. He turned south and drove cm 
for about ten minutes. Finally he spoke. 

“You know, I used to work for thj^ j? 
F.B.I.” 

I looked at him then. 

“Don't jump to conclusions,” 
just as softly, keeping his eyes 
road ahead. “I'm not working 
F.B.I. now.” 

The man was Plumpy. 
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O N THE oily waters of the bay twi^ ^ 
little sailboats ran with the morning 
breeze, leaning away from the wind at 5 
circling across the water like a pair F 

white gulls. I could see the dark figure!^- 

a man in each, shouting and waving 1 
the other. They were up early. The sigl 
relieved me somehow. Part of the wor 
still laughed. I looked at Plumpy agaL aR 
“Don't do anything rash,” he sai 
“You're in no condition for it.” He ke — 
the car rolling easily and lighted a cig 
rette. He offered me one. I needed it. 

“You damn' near made it,” he said, 
leaned into the corner of the seat ai 
tried to rest my head so it wouldn't he 
so much. 

“Close doesn’t count.” 

“No,” he said. “No. Have you figur 
out yet what's happened to you?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Then you're ahead of me a little. B 
not far.” He dug two fingers into hisvi 
pocket and pulled out a card. “Here.” 

It was the business card of the Blac 
stone Research Company. In one corr 
was printed Rex Tuttle, Representath 
“So you’re a private detective.” 

“We call ourselves representatives,” 
said. “Sounds better. But an onion 
an onion. We met before once.” 

“I remember. I wish now that yoj 
given me a bigger scare than you did/’ 
“Yeah. I wanted to have a good lo 
at you and hear your voice once. Wt 
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you ducked out of Laredo so sudden, I 
thought someone must be after you.” 
“You were.” 

He laughed again. “You mean to say 
you were trying to get away from me?” 
“That was the idea.” 

“Hell, that was silly. I knew you were 
going to San Francisco even before you 
crossed the border. I was just there to 
make sure no one was following you.” 
“Like who?” 

“My God, man, killers don’t cross the 
border under their right names every day. 
It’s been a long time since Earl Clark 
died, but once in a while there's a guy on 
duty at the border who remembers every¬ 
thing. My first duty was to see that you 
weren’t picked up.” 

“Suppose I had been?” 

“Then I reported the news and faded 
iut of the picture. That would have been 
Ihe end of my job. You see, I was hired 
,o pick up the trail of a man named Philip 
■Tremaine, make sure he crossed the bor¬ 
der right, and then report the time 
nd place of his arrival in San Francisco, 
was told that's where you'd go. I had 
pieture of you along, and I checked the 
order register, so there was no mistake, 
had the right man. Kinda odd, though, 
ou weren’t quite what I was expecting.” 
“What were you expecting?” 

“Well, I know quite a bit about the 
ackground. I read up on it after I got 
; B he assignment. This Tremaine had all 
he dough in the world. Always had to 
* ®iave his own way. After he got kicked 
mt of college he was shipped off to Eu- 
ope, where he played around with other 
ople who’d been shipped off to Europe, 
e was there a couple of years until just 
efore the war started, when the State 
epartment canceled his visa for being 
loo friendly with the people we were 
■ bout to go to war with. So he comes 
ome again. Hardly gets here before he 
Ms into this brawl with Earl Clark over 
lark’s wife and ends up shooting him.” 
“Yes?” 

“So this guy I spot in Laredo doesn’t 
juite fit the picture. He smokes a cheap 
■’rand of cigarette; he has calluses on his 
lands; he doesn’t have the sullen drawl 
^hich Tremaine is supposed to have, 
'■othing definite—just the general pic- 
jre. I’m not suspicious—just a little 
lurious. The story I’d been told when I 
^as hired was that Tremaine was com- 
ig home to face trial voluntarily, and 
tat it was important for him to reach 
fan Francisco without being stopped. 
“Then this guy ducks out on me in 
aredo and that worried me some, be- 
tuse the other part of my assignment is 
ft) report the time of his arrival in San 
enr Jraneiseo. I found out that a San Fran- 
win Jiseo ticket had been sold but there was 
a 
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no way of knowing which bus you were 
on, so I flew west and parked in Fresno, 
where I checked everything that came 
through. You showed up two days later. 
I wired the information ahead and got 
on the second section that followed about 
five minutes behind yours. I thought you 
might need some identification at the 
station in San Francisco. But when I 
got there I saw* you climb into a taxi with 
your sister. That’s the end of my job, 
see? I'm all through.” 

“This wire you mentioned—who re¬ 
ceived it?” 

“Mrs. Reba Tremaine. After all, I was 
hired to deliver you to Mama.” 

“But I was delivered to the cops.” 

H E SNAPPED his cigarette butt from 
the window. “I didn’t have a thing 
to do with that, but it set me wondering. 
All my curiosity came back. I’m not a 
clumsy operative. My job was to make 
sure no one else was following you, and 
believe me, I did—especially after you 
ducked out that way. So the police didn’t 
know a thing about your arrival in San 
Francisco until after you got here. They 
weren’t expecting you. That means some¬ 
one tipped them off after you arrived, 
and it wasn’t your Uncle Tuttle. That's 
w r hen I got curious again. After all, the 
idea was that you’d turn yourself in. 
You didn’t.” 

“No. Must have been Mrs. T.” 

“Well, it isn’t hard figuring that out 
now. But it’s still none of my business, 
see? You’re a murderer and why should 
I worry about you? But then they run 
your picture in the paper and I take a 
close look at it. The one I’d seen of you 
was a snapshot taken somewhere in Mex¬ 
ico and didn’t show your features very 
well. But the newspaper shot was full 
view, and I knew that somewhere I’d seen 
another picture of you—full face.” 
'‘Yes?” 

“Like I said, I onee worked for the 
F.B.I. I was a fingerprint man. Didn’t 
have the education to get into the per¬ 
sonal-investigation branch, which is why 
I left government service. Well, I remem¬ 
ber a picture in the F.B.I. files, and it 
isn’t a pieture of Tremaine. So it occurs 
to me that this guy I picked up in La¬ 
redo isn’t Tremaine at all and that he’s 
being framed. This other guy hasn't mur¬ 
dered anyone that I know of. He’s done 
a few other things that people frown on 
such as altering passports, which might 
land him in the clink for a while—” 
“Yes?” 

“I can’t figure out any connection at 
all between the real Tremaine and this 
guy I pick up at the border. So I figure it 
this way—see if I’m right. 

“This second guy—let’s call him Fin- 





“There’s 20,000 miles on her, but she was driven 
most carefully—for all but the last ten feet” 


GARDNER REA 
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CONTAINS "STROKE SAVING" 
METHYL CELLULOSE 

Now you can polish your car in half the 
time . . . get a brilliant shine easily and 
quickly with Du Pont NO. 7 POLISH. 
Made by a patented formula, Du Pont 
NO. 7 POLISH loosens dirt and grime 
quickly... cleans up fast , without streak¬ 
ing . .. produces a high, dry gloss. It’s 
the quick, easy way to car beauty! 


DU PONT 
N97 POLISH 


A small section of the surface of 
an average car magnified 20 
times. The left side is shown still 
covered with Traffic Film. The 
right side has been cleaned with 
Du Pont NO. 7 POLISH. 


Exclusive Du Pont formula 
makes car polishing 
last and easy! 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER IIVING 
. . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 



*t«.u.S.PAT.Off- 


Especially for NEW CARS! Here’s a wax-polish made 
especially for new cars—and others whose finish is in 
first class condition. It cleans and wax-polishes in one 
easy operation. Produces a brilliant, lasting lustre. 
Keeps cars looking new. 

DU PONT SPEEDY WAX 
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Wherever you go, take 'chap stick’ 
with you, and your lips will thank 
you. 

For 'CHAP STICK’ is the famous lip 
balm that brings swift, lasting relief 
to sun parched, wind chapped lips. 
Sportsmen, vacationists, travellers, 
motorists, find 'CHAP STICK’ the true 
comforter when the hot sun or 
change of climate makes lips cracked 
and sore. 

Pocket size, easy to apply. Specially 



Automatic Oil-Fired 


WATER HEATERS 



Evons is' fhe economicol woter 
heater, that gives yau the luxury of 
lots af hat water when and where 
you want it—automatically. Beauti¬ 
fully styled, Evons burns low cost oil, 
is quickly installed, operates noise¬ 
lessly with na gas-electricity needed. 
20-30-45 gallon sizes. 

• 

Your Master Plumber has full details 
on the convenient, economical EVANS 
Water Heaters far all types of homes. 

HEATING AND APPLIANCE DIVISION 

EVANS PRODUCTS CO. 

PLYMOUTH. MICHIGAN 


ney just for ducks—meets up with Tre¬ 
maine in Mexico. Finney doesn’t know 
anything about Tremaine’s past because 
when Tremaine shot Earl Clark, Finney 
was somewhere in Europe and not receiv¬ 
ing his home paper regularly. Finney 
wants to come back to the United States, 
but he’s afraid to do it under his own 
name because twelve or thirteen years 
ago he falsified a passport to go fight in 
Spain. Apparently he doesn’t know that 
the government has forgiven most of the 
boys who did that. Even before he went 
to Spain he spent a couple of years mak¬ 
ing street-corner speeches right here in 
San Francisco, but so far as I’ve been 
able to find out, Finney and Tremaine 
have never been in San Francisco at the 
same time until maybe very recently. 

“Anyhow Finney is worrying about 
how he can get home when he runs into 
Tremaine in Mexico. Finney tells Tre¬ 
maine his troubles, and Tremaine very 
kindly offers his Mexican tourist permit 
for Finney to use. A forged permit, by 
the way. Tremaine points out how his 
physical description just about fits Fin¬ 
ney. He knows that when Finney crosses 
the border he’ll head for San Francisco. 
So Finney takes the damned permit never 
knowing what kind of a jam he’s headed 
for. Right?” 

“No,” I said. “Wrong. You give this 
Finney too much credit.” 

“How’s that? Did he steal the permit?” 

“He thought he was stealing it.” 

He chuckled. “Yes, indeed. I see it 
now. They didn’t even have to be friendly 
that way. For a while I thought Finney 
might have killed Tremaine to get it.” 

“Tremaine isn’t dead.” 

“So you know who tried to push you 
over the cliff. Good enough. Killing the 
guy might be a fine idea but there’s 
enough against you already without that. 
A short while ago all you were guilty of 
was falsifying a passport. You could 
have got off easy. But now you’ve re¬ 
entered the country with forged papers 
under a false name; you’ve impersonated 
a murderer, slugged a police surgeon, 
broken jail, kidnaped a woman and to all 
appearances stolen and wrecked an au¬ 
tomobile. Somewhere along the line you 
must have been guilty of breaking and 
entering. It might be better if you really 
were Tremaine because it would be hard 
to prove you’d kidnaped your own sister 
or stolen the family car.” 

“The Tremaine car?” 

“What car do you think?” 

“You’re certain of that?” 

“You don’t think I’m driving around 
for pleasure, do you? I’ve had my peep¬ 
ers on the Tremaine house ever since 
you broke jail. When the gal drove off 
tonight, I followed. I thought she was 
alone and might lead me somewhere. 
Quite a surprise to find you in the car 
with her. Quite a surprise to find some¬ 
one else following, too.” 

H IS words ran on for a while but I 
couldn’t listen to them. There was 
no reason why I should feel worse than I 
already felt, but I did. I hadn't seen the 
person who had struck me, and as long 
as I hadn’t seen, there was a chance I was 
mistaken in thinking it was Cather¬ 
ine. Now I knew there was no mistake. 
Plumpy had just given me the clincher. 
It had been the Tremaine car that went 
over the cliff—the same car Catherine 
had driven and parked at Mission and 
Eleventh. When it went over the cliff, the 
keys were in it. And I remembered dis¬ 
tinctly tossing those same keys on the 
shelf over the washbasin in the hotel. 
She was the last person to have those 
keys before I woke up in the back seat 
of the car. It made me sick. Catherine 
had knocked me cold and helped her 
brother try to kill me. 

“There’s nothing you can do about it 
though.” Plumpy was still talking— 
“Nothing except run. Run like hell. Tre¬ 
maine is probably on his way back to 
Mexico already where he’ll stay in hid¬ 


ing waiting for your dead body to be 
identified as his. It won’t be, but that 
isn't going to do you any good. You’re 
hot. Your fingerprints are all over ev¬ 
erything and sooner or later they’ll be 
identified. I wouldn’t give you another 
twenty-four hours. There’ll be others 
who’ll remember who that newspaper 
photograph reminds them of.” 

I pushed myself to a sitting position. 
“I can’t understand why it hasn’t hap¬ 
pened already.” 

He snorted. “People think they re¬ 
member faces, but they don’t. What you 
remember is the whole person—the 
voice, the gestures, the tricks of expres¬ 
sion. Any good stage mimic knows that. 
The face isn’t very important. Anyhow, 
no one has seen Tremaine around here 
for ten years. Before that he’d been in 
Europe right up to the time Clark was 
shot, so no one was very intimate with 
him. He didn’t leave any recent photo¬ 
graphs of himself around, and appar¬ 
ently his family burned all the old ones. 
They couldn’t keep the story out of the 
papers but they kept his picture off the 
front page. I know. I looked through 
the old papers trying tq find a picture for 


“Think so? Maybe 1 think different/' . 
He swung the car off the highway and 
pulled up at a filling station. “This is as 
good a place as any to part company. 
Out you get, brother.” 

Waving back a service-station attend¬ 
ant, Plumpy wheeled the car around to¬ 
ward San Francisco, leaving me standing 
by the gas pumps. 

T HE attendant gaped at my bloody 
face. “1 fell on it,” I said. “The fellow 
in the car said 1 could catch a bus for 
Palo Alto from here. Is that right?” 

“Down at the lunchroom.” He jerked 
his thumb toward a roadside cafd about 
two hundred yards down the highway. 
“There’ll be another one along soon.” 

“Is your washroom open?” 

“I’ll unlock it for you.” He got some 
keys and led me around to the side of the 
station. “I’ll get some soap for you. Car 
wreck?” I nodded. “Anybbdy hurt bad?” 

“I was alone,” I said. “Guess I went 
to sleep for a second.” 

He nodded and went around to the 
front and returned a minute later with 
soap and towel. “Want some adhesive 
for those cuts on your forehead?” 
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myself. So when your picture was printed 
with Tremaine's name under it, who was 
going to question it? Especially when a 
sister and a mother both claimed you 
were Tremaine. But it won’t hold once 
somebody checks your fingerprints or 
pulls out your old record. That’s what I 
don’t get. You were supposed to die, not 
go on trial. Why did they let the cops take 
you the first time? They couldn’t very 
well kill you while you were in jail.” 

“Once I thought I knew the answer to 
that one. Now I don’t.” 

“Well, I know enough anyhow. What 
are your plans?” 

“I don’t have any.” 

“Think maybe I’m going to turn you 
in, is that it? Nope. I’m not working for 
the Feds these days. If they want you, 
they can find you for themselves. Uncle 
Tuttle is a private operator and there’s 
no reward out for you yet. At least, not 
for Mike Finney. Right now my business 
is with the Tremaines.” 

“I see. Going to try blackmail?” 

“Don’t know just what there is in it, 
but it’s worth a try. If they'd succeeded 
in killing you, it would be worth a lot.” 

“Sure, I’m sorry I’m not dead.” 

He nodded in agreement. “Yep. If you 
were dead, they’d pay almost anything to 
keep me shut up. But right now they 
think you're dead, so the trick is to get to 
them before they learn otherwise. That’s 
why I want to get you out of the vicinity.” 

“You’re going to be disappointed. 
There’s no ready cash.” 


“Thanks. I’ll see how they are after I 


wash.” I went into the lavatory and 
looked at myself in the glass. One side 
of my face was caked with blood, and 
my hair was matted with the stuff. I felt 
the back of my head; it was swollen and 
throbbing. I wondered what she had 
used. My overcoat was minus a couple 
of buttons; a big rip ran down from the 
lapel. The front of it looked as though it 
had gone through a meat grinder. I took 
it off and put it on a hook. Underneath 
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it, the suit was still in pretty fair condi 
tion. I took off my coat and shirt and 
started washing. I doused my head in a 
basin of water and scrubbed my hair. 1 
nearly keeled ftver a dozen times from 
standing with my head down, butll 
finally finished the job. After the blood 
was off my face, it didn’t look as bad as 
I’d expected. It was sore and bruised, 
but the deep cuts were all in my scalp 
and forehead. I combed my hair side¬ 
ways so it hid the worst of them. Then I 
dressed again, shook out the overcoat ^^ 
and threw it over my arm. 

When I stepped outside, the sun wa$Mg,atm 
up. The attendant was putting gas in a ^ 
car. I took the towel around to the of* e thi 
fice, threw it over a chair, waved at him eve j 
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and started limping down the highway 


toward the cafe. About halfway there, a 
dry culvert ran under the road; it was 
a good place to chuck the overcoat. 

No one was in the cafe except a couple j 
of truck drivers and a sleepy waitress 
The truck drivers paid no attention Kh’rj 
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.ES —the familiar, hard-working railroad 
jight car! 

I You almost live out of it! You depend upon 

n. H ifor virtually everything you eat, everything 

.lie' 1 1 . . 

jsljjt wu wear, everythmg you use. 

Freight cars are owned by many different 

haii rilroads all over the country—and yet all of 

^tit l|em can run on any railroad, carrying any- 

ting, anywhere, in any season. 

i 'Take this boxcar, for example. The brother 

iotlfl 1 

lK iji Hevery other American freight car, it has in- 

fc changeable wheels, axles, trucks, brakes, 

ad: rtldift gear, and couplings. It fits into any train, 

pia ci 
iv 

ideal® 


♦I can be repaired with standard parts at 
railroad shop in America. 


This universal interchange of freewheeling 
freight cars is the basis of the mass transporta¬ 
tion that makes possible the marvel of Ameri¬ 
can large-scale production. It is the very 
foundation of our system of marketing, which 
gives the American consumer the widest pos¬ 
sible choice in the things he buys. 

These things could not have been achieved 
— and they could not be maintained today— 
without the cooperation of railroads which, 
while competing vigorously with one another, 
also work together through such organiza¬ 
tions as their mutual agency, the Association 
of American Railroads. And today—as in the 
past—they are engaged in a wide-range 


program of research and development in 
equipment, materials, and methods, to help 
maintain American railroads as the most eco¬ 
nomical, the most efficient, the safest mass 
transportation system in the world. 
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WASHINGTON 6. D. C. 













































Tonight, enjoy the finest-tasting highball you have ever 
known ... a highball made with Lord Calvert. For this 
distinguished whiskey ... so genuinely pleasant... so rare , 
so smooth, so mellow. ..is favored by those who appreciate 


the finest. And as a gift, Lord Calvert is ideal, because this 
fine whiskey also expresses the cordial compliment, “To a 
Man of Distinction!” Now packaged in a royal blue carton, 
Lord Calvert makes a welcome gift for all occasions. 


LORD CALVERT IS A CUSTOM BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY 
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,e. I ordered hot cakes and coffee and 
.st had time to finish eating when a 
I uthbound bus drew up to a stop. . . . 

In times of stress, plans for action 
ime to mind almost automatically, 
hey are often very poor plans and ex- 
ess nothing more than an instinctive 
arch for a way of self-preservation. My 
imediate plan was to find Philip Tre- 
laine. The execution of the plan was 
ore difficult than formulating it be- 
mse I didn't know where to find him. 
is disguise was the best in the world. He 
haply had to wear his own face and no 
je would look twice at him, because his 
ime had by now been associated with 
y face. He wouldn't even have to hide. 
;rst, so I reasoned, he would go to his 
other. She must be told that I was dead 
order to be prepared to identify my 
^dy as his. He might have accomplished 
is already. He'd had plenty of time. My 
s pe was that, thinking me dead, he 
mldn't bother to hurry; I thought I had 
chance to catch up with him at his 
other’s house. 

"'HE bus went through Redwood City 
, ten minutes after I got on it. The 
Je wasn’t a long one after that. A 
x:k in a Palo Alto drugstore where I 
mt to find a phone booth showed the 
I He to be 7:45. I sat in the phone booth 

* d looked up Reba Tremaine’s address. 
The town isn’t big, so I didn’t take the 

i ance of asking anyone where to find 
1 Hr street I wanted. I just walked, watch- 
i f the street signs and house numbers 
jd trying to get my body into working 
ier again. I came to the right street 
ally, hitting it at the eleven-hundred 
*ck. The house I wanted was in the 
1 ee-hundred block, eight blocks to my 
t. The street was quiet and shaded by 
maples that lined it on either side. 

!t was about a five-minute walk to the 
I ce. The house was a one-story bun- 
i ow. It set well back from the street, 

[ i \h about fifteen feet of space on either 
1 e between it and the houses next door. 

e shades were drawn on the front win- 
, < ws. No policeman was in front. 

- went by on the opposite side of the 
i Jet, turned at the corner and walked 
i < wly around the block. About halfway 
1 ! :k on the next street was a vacant lot 
i ich opened a view across the alley to 
J rear of the place. No policeman in 

* i in back either, and the shades on the 

* phen windows were drawn. There was 
! ■ arage at the rear of the house with an 

:y entrance; its doors were open; it 


w r as empty. The place looked deserted, 
but while I watched, a car eased into the 
alley and entered the garage. The glimpse 
I had of the driver was brief—enough 
to tell me he was a man and nothing 
more. But I could think of only one man 
who’d be calling at Reba Tremaine’s 
house at this early hour. 

I ran across the vacant lot to the wall 
of the neighboring house, slipped along 
the wall to the rear and crossed the 
back yard up to the protection of a lit¬ 
tle shed which was directly across the 
alley from the garage. The driver was al¬ 
ready out of the car. I waited for him to 
appear from the garage, but he went 
through a small door at the front end. 
I heard the door slam and heard his foot¬ 
steps on the walk leading to the house. 

The garage was between us, so I 
disked across the alley and into it and 
found the door at the other end. I 
opened it carefully, just a crack, and got 
another fleeting glimpse of the figure as 
he rounded the corner of the house. For 
a few 7 minutes I stayed where I was. If 
an officer were waiting inside the house, 
then Tremaine w'as walking right into 
him, and I could hear about it from 
where I stood. Seconds passed and there 
was no sound from within the house. 

Then I did hear voices. They weren't 
loud enough to distinguish the words, but 
the flow of sound had a conversational 
rise and fall. One voice belonged to a 
woman. That would be Reba Tremaine, 
I decided, roused from bed by her son 
and helping to plan his final escape. He’d 
need a little money perhaps, and he’d 
need to tell her exactly what had hap¬ 
pened so she'd be able to tell the right 
lies when the time came. Right now 
his cool insolent voice was probably de¬ 
scribing the conditions of my death. Both 
of them were going to be damned sur¬ 
prised when I walked in on them. My 
plan was very concise up to that point. 
I would lay him out cold, identify him 
by every means at hand, call the police 
and leave him for them to find. The car 
in the garage was my means of escape, 
and I’d take Reba Tremaine along until 
I knew her son was in the hands of the 
police. Once they had the real Tremaine 
in their hands, they’d lose interest in me. 
It would leave only the federal men for 
me to worry about, and so far they 
weren’t interested because, except for 
Plumpy, no one had even mentioned the 
name of Mike Finney. 

I opened the little garage door wide 
enough to slip through, and stepped onto 


the soft dirt of the flower beds bordering 
the house. The voices were a little clearer 
and seemed to be coming from a room 
in front. That meant I’d better try the 
back door first because I didn't want to 
give anyone a chance to slam the front 
one in my face. 

There were four wooden steps leading 
up to a screened porch. The screen door 
opened easily when I put my hand on it. 
I stepped across the back porch and 
peered through a slit of glass just below 
the drawn shade of the window. The 
kitchen was just inside, and from the 
kitchen a door led into what looked like 
a hallway. I could see about three feet 
of it from where I stood. The voices were 
still audible. I put my hand on the knob 
and tried it. The door was locked but it 
wasn't very solid. Someone had slammed 
it a few times when the key was turned, 
and the bolt had gnawed a groove for 
itself in the door frame. I got my knee 
against the frame, leaned with all my 
weight and pulled gently at the door. 
The tongue of the lock scraped over the 
chewed wood until it was free. I stepped 
inside, closed the door as far as it would 
go without another struggle and listened. 
I could distinguish the words now. 

“It's a horrible, horrible thing,’’ Reba 
Tremaine was saying. 

“It can’t be helped,” the drawling male 
voice replied. “That’s the way it hap¬ 
pened. I came to you right away because 
you have to know about it. I hope it 
doesn’t involve you too much.” 

“It can't help but involve me,” she 
said. “There'll be all that disgusting pub¬ 
licity again. Our pictures in all the pa¬ 
pers, reporters pounding on the doors. 
I just can’t bear it.” 

“It can't be helped,” he repeated. I 
heard a chair scrape as he got up. “Any¬ 
way, that’s the story. I haven't much time 
and I’m dead for sleep. I’ll he on my 
way.” 

T HE complete confidence and cool¬ 
ness of the man’s tones gave me all 
the seething energy I needed. Reba Tre¬ 
maine’s gasps of horror hadn't been at 
the manner of my supposed death, 
merely at the thought of the publicity. 
The publicity worried her, but everything 
else was taken care of. So they thought. 
I marched out of the kitchen and into 
the hallway, making no effort to remain 
silent. I even tromped a little. 

“That's just part of the story,” I said as 
I stepped into the living room. “And 
you won’t be on your way.” I headed 
straight for the man standing in the cen¬ 
ter of the room. Then I stopped. The 
room, seemed to sway a little as I looked 
at him. I caught a glimpse of Reba Tre¬ 
maine coming to her feet, her hand 
clutching at the throat of her blouse, her 
mouth distorted and gaping. 

“Philip!” she croaked. “Philip!” 

But I wasn’t looking at her. I was look¬ 
ing at the tali man in front of me, and 
while I looked, all the energy drained 
out of my body and was replaced by sick 
disappointment. I’d been too angry to 
see straight; I’d been too anxious to see 
Philip Tremaine. Because the man in 
front of me wasn’t Tremaine at all; it 
was Wickersham. He'd probably been 
telling Mrs. Tremaine about my appear¬ 
ance at the San Francisco house during 
the night. 

He had a red, swollen jaw where I’d 
socked him. His fingers went to it invol¬ 
untarily when he saw me; an expression 
of positive delight entered his eyes. 

“Well, well,” he said reflectively, smil¬ 
ing at me. “I certainly never thought I’d 
have this opportunity so soon.” He 
stepped toward me and swung. I maue 
an instinctive effort to duck, but there 
was no heart behind the effort. I was too 
dazed by this final twist of events to do 
more than wobble. My duck was a slow 
bow. His big fist landed full on the side 
of my face, and I escaped into a sudden 
and peaceful darkness. 

(To be continued next week) 
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The pretty mermaids will be crowding 
around for swimming lessons when you 
wear your ROBERT BRUCE AQUABAT. 
This snug fitting, satin lastex ’’swim- 
sation” conforms to the body perfectly 
... has built-in supporter, change pocket 
and drawstring waistband. See AQUABAT 
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LITTLE LULU 


”H 9 m-m...all alike! But only KLEENEX* is \just like 9 KLEENEX!" 

Little Lulu says ... Compare tissues — compare boxes— and you’ll 
see why Kleenex* is America’s favorite tissue. With Kleenex, 
you pull just one double tissue at a time —and up pops another ! 

© International Cellacotton Products Co. *T. M.Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


American 
Express 




Most widely known ★ Accepted 
everywhere * Good until used ★ 
Prompt refund if lost ★ Your signa¬ 
ture identifies you ★ 75tf per $100. 

SOLD AT BANKS, principal Railway 
Express and Western Union Offices. 
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PEP* SUPPORTER 

For the protection you 
need plus the comfort 
you want, get the famous 
Bauer & Black Pep Sup¬ 
porter. Outstanding 3- 
mch woven all-elastic 
band and pouch and l^-inch leg strap 
give snugger support and better fit. Finely 
tailored, made of top-quality, long-stretch 
webbing. Pep assures you greater comfort. 
Ask for Pep today. 

Par* six-inch waistband, all-elastic sup¬ 
porter has many exclusive features. So com¬ 
fortable to wear you hardly know you have 
a supporter on. *ne»r. u. s. Pat. oir. 


PEP $1.00 —PAR $2.00 
AT ALL STORES 

■mami 

Division of 

Tho K*ndo// Compony, Chicago 



WARREN WARMUP 

Continued from page 65 


ignored Warren’s appeals and smoth¬ 
ered the bill in committee. 

Against this one setback are many vic¬ 
tories. For example, the governor pro¬ 
posed a long-range highway program 
and, in order to raise the necessary mil¬ 
lions, urged a hike in the gasoline tax 
from 3 cents to 4| cents a gallon, together 
with an increased tax on commercial ve¬ 
hicles. The major oil companies, long a 
political power, screamed, but Warren 
matched them blow for blow and won. 
As a result, the state now has $75,000,000 
a year to spend on state highways during 
the next decade, and also $9,000,000 a 
year with which to help cities and coun¬ 
ties improve their roads and streets. 

Organized labor, as well as Big Busi¬ 
ness, has also come off 'second best in 
bouts with Earl Warren. The threats and 
pleas of union leaders could not induce 
him to veto a Hot Cargo bill, prohibiting 
secondary boycotts, and it was over the 
anguished protests of both the C.I.O. 
and the A.F. of L. that he signed a meas- 
sure outlawing jurisdictional strikes. 

During his administration old-age pen¬ 
sions have been upped from $40 to $60 a 
month; unemployment insurance raised 
from $20 to $25 a week for a maximum 
of 26 weeks, and the waiting period low¬ 
ered from two weeks to one; workmen’s 
compensation benefits now range from 
$9.75 to $30 a week, with an outright 
death benefit of $7,500 to widows, and 
the act has been broadened so as to 
provide cash payments for workers when 
ill or injured through nonindustrial 
causes. 

Child-care centers, a.federal war proj¬ 
ect to handle the little ones of working 
mothers, have been continued by the 
state at heavy cost; aid to the blind has 
been increased from $50 a month to $75, 
and aid to needy children from $10.40 a 
month to $23.80. 

From 1937 to 1943, the minimum pay 
for elementary, high school and junior 
college teachers was $1,320 a year. To¬ 
day the annual minimum for all teach¬ 
ers is $2,400. Declaring that there was no 
room in a progressive state for the one- 
room and two-room school, the gover¬ 
nor has launched a large-scale building 
program, and the $20,000,000 already al¬ 
lotted to impoverished school districts 
will be raised by another $30,000,000 if 
he has his way. 

Modernizing the Prison System 

California’s penal system has been 
completely overhauled and with empha¬ 
sis on rehabilitation rather than mere 
custody. Along with new construction 
and remodeling, the prisons have been 
divided into three groups—maximum se¬ 
curity, medium security and minimum 
security—and an Adult Authority deter¬ 
mines the classification of prisoners, 
fixes prison terms and is entirely respon¬ 
sible for discipline and paroles. 

Apparently the Warrenistas have am¬ 
ple justification for their claim that the 
governor is the Republican party’s an¬ 
swer to its prayer in the event of a 
deadlock. A consistent and courageous 
progressive, steering a sane course be¬ 
tween radicalism and standpatism; an 
experienced executive with a genius for 
co-operation, and a candidate who has 
proved his ability to attract and hold the 
independent vote. 

But the chorus of praise is not free 
from impassioned dissents. Prior to Earl 
Warren’s advent, Republican leadership 
in California was notorious for its con¬ 
servatism, and while the Old Guard has 
been whittled down almost to the vanish¬ 
ing point, the survivors retain both their 
voices and their views. 

A particular offense is the nonpartisan 
nature of the governor’s appointments, 


and his failure to put tried and trusted 
Republicans in key posts. As for his so- 
cial welfare laws, they are attacked as an ^ 
“attempt to steal New Deal thunder,” a ^ 
bid for the old Roosevelt following that 
is “filling the state with the old, the lame, M n g, 
the halt and the blind.’’ In support of 
the charge it is pointed out that aged P° e: 
aid recipients have increased by 10.5 oingb 
per cent; children eligible for aid by n 
25.5 per cent; blind aid recipients by 1 
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11.4 per cent; and correctional institu- ;&dnYI 

idov* 

iai-iso 


tional inmates by 10.4 per cent. 

Charges of Extravagance 


Action, 

jody. 

luck, 


According to the dissidents, 
rather than prudent administration, has |The c 
been responsible for California’s over- & 
flowing treasury. Up to 1942 the state ieman 
was deep in the red, and would still be a fis'y at 
jump ahead of bankruptcy but for the {ay N 
millions brought in by defense activities. 

The governor’s special reserve funds are 
dismissed as a “drop in the bucket,” and 
his tax cuts derided as merely one tenth 
of what they should have been. The) 
bemoan Earl Warren’s wastefulness, and, 
as evidence, cite the 1948-1949 budget— 
a total of $919,943,287, while for the 


From next week's installment 
of THE SECRET PAPERS OF 
HARRY L. HOPKINS: On the 
evening of Pearl Harbor day, 
Churchill called Roosevelt from 
London, "The President told him 
that we were all in the same 
boat now." 
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same period Governor Dewey is asking iuntry, a 
only $707,500,000 for New York! m rme. 

Governor Warren, to be sure, meets He glow 
the attack head on. While frankly ad- deck. 


mitting the “staggering” size of the 


budget, he stresses “the most phenomenal 
growth ever experienced by any state in 
the history of our country ... the in- 
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flationary forces which have accelerated end a w 
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during recent years . . . the tendency to 
shift the costs of government from local eak a fa 
taxation to state taxation,” and winds up jI and nc 
with the bold challenge that his budget-“If it wei 
aside from all other considerations, “re- d, “but 
fleets the insistence of a progressive Me gron 
people upon ever higher standards ofjfise. He 
education, public health, social welfareT‘Th en w; 
institutional care, public works and otheiJow ]i a 
necessary governmental services.” 1 J, fall over 
All of which is just so many words tcjfe vanishi 
the Old Guard, and they are going aheacir explanat 
on the compilation of a Warren dossiefe card gar 
that will emphasize his “radicalism,” hifeneral’s so 
“prodigality” and his “nonpartisanship. 1 * General 
They will file this dossier with the Reje of how I 
publican high command at the prope 
time. And in event of a deadlock, the^WEyry 
are confident that their “damning indict. junior ]j< 
ment” will prevent any consideration o refootsold 
California's governor. 

“With Henry Wallace in the field 
they argue, “Democratic defeat is cer 
tain, making it perfectly safe to nominat 
a sound conservative and 100 per cen 
party man. And that is what Earl Warre iven. BuV 
isn’t. There’s nothing we can do to hea^^ 
him off as a favorite son, but we ^ [ superior o 
and will stop him in the convention.” fach of anci 
Their enthusiasm undimmed, Warrer ( 0 - 

istas laugh at the Old Guard remnant i g 
“just a lot of zombis,” still living in ^ Q liked him 
days when Republican candidates wet 
chosen in “smoke-filled back rooms ; 
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and hopefully waiting for the second to 
coming of Warren Harding. “Give us itary 
deadlock,” they say, “and Earl’s in.” " y 0lJn . 

So there you have the difference < [ {0 ^ ei 
opinion that makes convention fights i )| c ^ a l 
well as horse races. | isasnn^ ^ 

the end . 
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THE GENERAL WAS AN HONEST MAN 

Continued from page 67 


>n of his, I’ve got to risk losing it! 
hat’s enough to swear about!” 

He went away into the darkness aft. 
ii met the General’s wife. She wasn’t 
pung, but she had the most beautiful 
es I’ve ever seen. And she’d looked at 
e so eagerly when she heard I’d soon be 
|>ing back to the Estados Unidos she’d 
ade me a little uncomfortable. 

The boat went on up the river. I 
<dn’t known the General had anything 
do with Garrison's business. In fact, 
arrison had told me, in some satis- 
,ction, that he didn't pay graft to any- 
'dy. Which was remarkable for a 
anqui in the tropics. 

The card game below me went on. 
ie General lost a bet, and grinned at 
man who'd won it. He was marvel- 
jsly at case, and that was queer, in a 
ly. Nobody else cracked a smile. The 
i ogculo looked gloomy, as if he knew 
s journey would be futile for his client. 
Garrison came back scowling. 

What’s the General got to do with 
ur boat?” I asked. ‘'And what’s this 
out his son?” 

“His son was a deplorable incident,” 
d Garrison briefly. “He's why I’m 
king a fool of myself for his mother, 
ie General's an honest man. When this 
siness began to make money, various 
linent politicos sent their worthless 
latives to me with polite notes saying 
y hoped I'd be able to make use of 
zir talents. Meaning, hire them or be 
out of business by official interfer¬ 
es. I think the General heard about it. 
yhow, he gave an interview to El Dia- 
, up in the capital pointing out how 
luable my boat and its development 
interprovincial commerce was to the 
tintry, and how all patriots should 
nor me. I had no more trouble.” 

He glowered at the brightly lighted 
w deck. Suddenly he said angrily: 
‘How law abiding are you?” 

’‘That depends,” I said cautiously. 
l‘You could be heaved out of the coun- 
,” said Garrison, “and you might 
snd a week or so in jail while they 
:nr ^ re deciding to do it. But would you 
fron 1 l ak a few laws for the good of your 
dw* 9 ill and no other reward whatever?'’ 

^ [If it were very good for my soul,” I 
m i d, “but not otherwise.” 
pro. hie growled and went into the pilot¬ 
ed. R hse. He came out again and said: 
ial* Then watch that game like a good 
:5a n, i ow. That's all. If it starts to break 
m'' i , fall over the rail or something.” 

,vt ~ie vanished astern again without fur- 
jotng t rr explanation. I smoked and watched 
t | card game. I'd never heard of the 
ca jj$fK neral’s son at all. And all I knew of 
General was the mildly humorous 
t 1 of how he got started. 

’WENTY years before, he’d been a 
, junior lieutenant in a regiment of 
.j g:a b efoot soldiers, and his company com- 
n nder went off on extended leave. He 
B i left in charge. And for three months 
e j^ih 'soldiers collected all their pay and all 
- T *r rations for the first time in their ex- 
l^^pience. They thought they were in 
£ ar |ft>h ven. But the General—then a mere 
yj^Jli tenant—was in a very bad fix when 
h| superior officer came back. For his 
b ach of ancient tradition, he was sent 
J \\o \to fight fever and bandits in the 
■ Ibntains. But it happened that his 
t i liked him. So they not only took 
p j shots at bandits to oblige him. they 
raally reported it when the bandits 
" to make the usual deals for advance 
tary information. In consequence, 
young lieutenant came marching 
to the capital with practically the 
le bandit population of the moun¬ 
ts as prisoners, and there was nothing 
o but promote him. It was his start 
* e ladder of military rank. 
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Garrison came back yet again, curs¬ 
ing to himself. I stopped him. “What is 
all this. Garrison?” 1 asked. “What’s up?” 

“At the moment,” he told me furi¬ 
ously, “nothing! I'm incompetent! I 
haven't mastered the art of picking locks. 
Damn women!” 

There were just two women on the 
boat; the General’s wife and the wife of 
the poor devil in handcuffs down below. 
She was going along with him to his trial, 
and she was white-faced. 

“Picking locks?” I said helpfully. “I 
used to know an escape artist. He showed 
me, some interesting tricks.” 

“Come on, then!” said Garrison. 

I followed. Back about thirty feet. 
Down a ladder. It seemed remarkably 
dark back here. Down three steps into a 
cabin. The two women were there, stand¬ 
ing beside the prisoner, a lean young 
Latin without a tie. He was handcuffed, 
and the chain passed around a sort of 
iron stanchion strengthening the cabin 
roof. The General's w'ife and the wife of 
the prisoner were plainly united in a 
bond of completest understanding. They 
turned quickly as I entered. 

G ARRISON had introduced me be- 
’ fore. Now he said formally that I 
claimed the art of picking locks, and the 
General's wife smiled warmly. 

"Buetio! Bueno!" she said gaily, turn¬ 
ing to the younger woman. “This is for¬ 
tune!” To me she explained pleasantly: 
“It is necessary to release this young man, 
Sehor. My husband, the General, discov¬ 
ered that he had stolen much from the 
government. He arrested him. But he 
did not profit from his thefts. He obeyed 
the orders of another, who has already 
fled the country. Therefore this young 
man will take the penalty for the much 
greater thief, and that is not just.” 

The younger woman looked at me with 
frightened, hopeful eyes. 

“But Garrison—” I protested. 

“The Sonora" said Garrison coldly, 
“insists that this young man be released. 
For the good of my soul I agree. If you 
have a gift for felonies, don’t ask ques¬ 
tions, but get those cuffs off him!” 

I could not pretend confidence, be¬ 
cause I didn’t have it. 

“I'd have to have a dollar watch and a 
pair of scissors,” I said uncomfortably, 
“just to try it. And I ought to have a pair 
of handcuffs to practice on.” 

The Senora laughed. I’d spoken in 
English. She translated. The prisoner's 
wife caught my hand suddenly and kissed 
it. I felt ashamed. 

“Come up in the pilothouse,” said 
Garrison. “There’s an old pair of cuffs 
there, for morale. The key won't open 
this set, though. And I’ve a watch I’d 
been intending to get fixed.” 

We went out and up again. The stars 
were lurid, even with the moon—white- 
hot and huge—now' well above the hori¬ 
zon. I had that daunting sensation of 
absurdity which comes in situations out 
of all reason. Garrison sent the river 
pilot down for coffee. Then he angrily 
gave me a battered watch, a pair of rusty 
handcuffs, and turned up a pair of dis¬ 
reputable scissors. 

I smashed the watch on the jamb of a 
cupboard door and pulled it apart. It was 
rather like dissecting a crab, but harder. 
I stuck my fingers with small gears. Pres¬ 
ently I had the spring. I snipped out a 
section of it and said: 

“I’ve never actually done this before. 
Why the devil can’t the Senora work on 
her husband? A little connivance—” 
The windows of the pilothouse were 
open and we could hear the sounds of 
the card game. The General threw back 
his head and laughed. Alone. The oth¬ 
ers merely murmured. Garrison scowled. 
“He's a monster of integrity,” he said 
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HOW TO CUT DELIVERY 
COSTS ANTHONY 


(A PROVED PRODUCT 



NOW—faster pickups—faster deliveries—more 
deliveries daily. ANTHONY LIFT GATES— 
the very latest in modern cargo handling equip¬ 
ment for trucks and trailers. 

• Your drivers can handle heavy •hlpmonUmochMfltr. 

• Merchandise le handled gently, safely. Mlnlmlxoe 
-damage claims. 

e No tying up areaways. Loading 
door open a shorter time. Lose 
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with Anthony “LIFT GATES.” 
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GRASS-CUTTING BY POWER 

MEANS 


Lawn Queen delivered price $142.50. Slight* 
ly higher in West. Prices exclusive of taxes 
"■ and subject to change. 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Powered by the fa¬ 
mous Jacobsen 2-cycle engine. 
Models for every size lawn — 
home or professional use. 

Wrife Dept. C for literature. 
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Pre-war formula. 
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EYE-GENE 



SAFELY Relieves TIRED, SMARTING 
EYES In SECONDS! 
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two drops in your eyes that are 
tired or irritated from wind, 
glare, overwork, lack of sleep 
or smoke—will relieve, rest, 
refresh, clear them in seconds. 

Use it every day. EYE-GENE 
is safe and gentle. 25t, 60c, and 
$1 eye-dropper 
bottles at 
Druggists. 

Insist on Snap hack with 
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1 bitterly. “That’s why I have to make a 
fool of myself. For the sake of his wife. 
I’m sorry for her.* She’s had the devil of 
a life, between her son and the General’s 
honesty!” 

I messed with the spring and the rusty 
handcuffs. When cuffs are snapped on, 
the swinging piece that locks on a man’s 
wrist has teeth that catch in a ratchet to 
keep it locked. The escape-artist trick is 
to slide a bit of bent watch spring under 
that ratchet, push the swinging piece one 
notch further so the ratchet climbs up, 
and then simply slide the handcuff off. It 
works nicely. 

“He’s not human!” said Garrison be¬ 
tween his teeth. “Once there was a re¬ 
volt down south. They sent him—he 
was a major, then—to hold the rebels in 
check while they gathered an army to 
j put down the whole thing. He’d a cou¬ 
ple of hundred men. But when the army 
started south they met the major 6n his 
way back, with the head of the revolt in 
tow. He’d given the man safe-conduct 
and was heading for the capital for a 
conference. How’s that thing coming?” 

“I almost have it,” I said, encouraged. 

“The general in command of the 
army, of course, pointed out that the 
General—then a major—had no author¬ 
ity to grant a safe-conduct. So he took 
the poor devil of a rebel leader and stood 
him against a wall and shot him. And 
the General—down yonder, I mean”— 
and Garrison nodded toward the card 
game—“blew up. He rode hell-for- 
leather to the capital and resigned his 
commission, and rode hell-for-leather 
back to the army, and as a civilian and a 
free agent very politely slapped his for¬ 
mer superior officer’s face. It was very 
public and very deliberate and the other 
man simply could not back down. So 
there was a very formal duel, with all 
the trimmings, and he killed his man 
very competently, and then he rode on 
back to the rebels and told them what 
had happened.” 

T HERE was a promising click in the 
handcuff I worked on. “I’m coming 
along!” I said. “I think I’ll manage it! 
What did the rebels say?” 

“They made him the head of the revo¬ 
lution,” said Garrison dryly. “The fine 
drama of his performance was inspiring. 
So then the government sent down a flag 
of truce, and he proved the rebels had 
some right on their side, and a provincial 
governor was fired and some of his sub¬ 
ordinates jailed, and the rebel army went 
home. And the General was a hero to 
the populace. The army took him back 
to its bosom as a brigadier general, pray¬ 
ing that his example of integrity wouldn’t 
be too widely imitated.” 

Quite incredibly, I got the click I was 
listening for. The locked handcuff came 
open. I locked it again and tried afresh. 

“But why—” Then I realized how com¬ 
pletely insane all this was. “Look, Gar¬ 
rison,” I said. “Why the devil do we 
have to turn a prisoner loose? I’ve noth¬ 
ing against him, but if he did steal—” 
“The Se/lora wants it,” said Garrison 
bitterly. “She is the one woman in the 
world for whom I will not only make a 
fool but an ass of myself. I am risking 
my boat and my business for a minor 
thief I never saw before and devoutly 
hope never to see again. Simply because 
I know her husband and knew her son! 
If you tell me I’m crazy I’ll agree with 
you, but dammit— Are you set?” 

I nodded. The river pilot was coming 
back. The picture of the card game was 
as starkly theatrical as before. That in¬ 
credible white glare like a spotlight made 
the scene preposterous. There were some 
huge, eight-inch moths fluttering about 
the lantern now, and when they were out 
of the light they looked like bats, and 
when in it like stuffed plush theatrical 
properties. When the light struck just 
right, too, their eyes glowed like garnets. 
The General pushed a stack of coins to 
the middle of the table. Two men 


dropped their hands. A third started to 
match it, changed his mind, and tossed 
in his cards. The General raked in his 
winnings. Then, grinning, he laid down 
his hand face up. He’d bluffed. He 
roared with laughter. 

“Damn him!” growled Garrison in my 
ear. “Come on after me in a minute.” 

He went out. I stood there, suddenly 
irresolute. The insanity of this proceed¬ 
ing became an overwhelming conviction. 
The air which flowed past me was humid 
and hot from the day now past. You 
could almost smell the sunshine that had 
heated it. And that was normal and 
proper, like the habit of minding one’s 
business in the tropics as elsewhere. But 
then the boat swam through a chill, wet 
tendril of jungle air and then the sweat 
on my skin felt icy. 

The pilot came in and I went after 
Garrison to explain how completely ir¬ 
rational it was for us two foreigners to 
interfere in the administration of justice 
in this nation. Especially since the man 
in question was admittedly a thief. 

But the General’s wife smiled at me 
in the shadowy cabin, and the prisoner’s 
wife greeted me with a gasp of relief. 

“I’ve told them you can open the hand¬ 
cuffs,” said Garrison. “Do your stuff.” 

I said indignantly, “Listen! What are 
you going to do after he's free? We’re 
out in the middle of the stream. What’ll 
you do? Let them swim ashore?” 

There was consternation. The women 
had not thought. Garrison made profane 
sounds under his breath. He is a very 
decent man, Garrison. He must have 
been very deeply moved, to'set about 
obeying a woman in this lunacy without 
thinking past his reluctance. 

I bent over and tried my silly scrap of 
spring. The prisoner breathed on my 
neck as I worked. He was stiff, rigid, torn 
between intense hopefulness and abso¬ 
lute despair. There was a little scratching 
noise. One hand was free. I worked 
again. He had no handcuffs on. He 
moved his hands as if they were numb. 

“All right,” I said in unreasonable ir¬ 
ritation. “He’s loose. And what are you 
going to do about it?” 

Garrison muttered, and said without 
hope, “Thai’s right. He can’t swim 
ashore. Not with his wife. If they did, 
the jungle—” 

The General’s wife smiled confidently 
at me. “But this Senor will think of 
something. His wife is going to have a 
baby, Senor. He cannot be put in prison. 
You cannot put a man in prison when 
his wife is going to have a baby!” 

It was sheer lunacy. There were prob¬ 
ably twenty people on the boat, ^ny of 
whom might stop watching the card 
game and come back and catch us at this 
business. And we had absolutely no ex¬ 
cuse for what we were doing. 


“Listen!” I said cxasperatedly. “You’d 
need to get a small boat overboard with 
a moderately plausible excuse. You’d 
need to account for his escape. For 
credibility, he ought to have had friends 
who’d hidden themselves on board, h 
should have been done a long time ago, 
anyhow. The moon’s up now and any¬ 
thing on the water will show up like a 
sore thumb. It’s crazy!—Garrison, can 
you make your engine smoke and stink?” 

Garrison said, “Yes. But why?” 

I explained grandly, with the fine pre¬ 
cision of someone acting contrary to all 
his upbringing and common sense. In¬ 
spired, I pointed out the necessity of 
shifting some cargo below decks to make 
a hiding place for the mythical rescuers 
of the prisoner. I insisted on a food 
supply. I urged a weapon or two. And 
then I said severely to the prisoner—who 
regarded me with desperately intent eyes 
—that if by any chance he was discov- 
ered, he was not to use those weapons to 
avoid recapture. They were for the jun¬ 
gle only. I was very firm about this. 
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H IS white-faced wife panted as she 
listened. I hardened my heart against 
her and spoke authoritatively to Garri- jueBr 
son, as if I knew what I was talking W 
about. Then I made a final gesture and 
went back to the pilothouse and looked 
down once more on the card game. 

The moon swam higher in a sea of 
stars, and the roof of the jungle glis¬ 
tened with the dew upon it. There was a 
bellowing noise of a beast somewhere. It 
was hopelessly discordant and morbid. .DON 
But I knew it was only a caiman on a Portli 
mud flat. I heard a tiny shriek off to the 2 jj 0 j 
right, and knew that a monkey-had found 4 , 
death twining horribly about him in the c ^ ri 
blackness. And there were the voices on th( 
about the card table, and there was the &] ball 
monotonous muted drumming of the 
Diesel engine below, and there were all 
the sounds and smells and dissonant sen- 
sations one encounters in a tropic night. ATiatis 
Presently the pulsing rhythm of the .rcut?I 
Diesel changed subtly. I looked astern, 
and there was a smoke trail behind me. 

It grew thicker. I don’t know what Gar¬ 
rison did to make it, and still less do I 
know how he kept his engineer’s hands 
off whatever adjustments he did make. 

But that smoke would nicely hide any¬ 
thing Garrison chose to leave behind. 

The boat went on. Moonlight silvered 
its white paint and made flamboyant ^ 
streakings on the bow wave as it spread. W( 
Then the sound of the engine changed .mulas C 
violently. It coughed and sputtered and ^ 
made plaintive sounds, which were , 
plainly pathetic appeals for aid. And then 
it cut off, and the boat drifted onward, W Sc 
the water whimpering alongside. isage. f 

The players about the card table 
looked up, and Garrison appeared and 
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“Psstl Boss just walked in—be signing this $10,000 
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n Beerbower lost all of his hair at the age of 12. 

years later, still completely bald, Eldon began 
se Brandenfels' Scalp and Hair Applications and 
sage. Above, Eldon after eight weeks use. 


“The Thrill That Comes Once in a Lifetime!” Eldon 
felt that he was doomed to a lifetime of hopeless bald¬ 
ness. Above, Eldon Beerbower getting his hair cut for 
the first time since he became totally bald. 


UTH GETS FIRST HAIRCUT 
SINCE TOTAL BALDNESS! 
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j^JTJON BEERBOWER.. age 17, lives at 2905 
N| Portland Blvd., Portland, Oregon. Eldon 
lo all of his hair at the age of 12. He tried 
; m.by forms of treatment without success, and 
\E’ jn thought he was doomed to permanent 
to',1 baldness. Today Eldon has a normal 
rr vth of hair. Recently he had his hair cut 
jjfo the first time since he became bald, 
ic ' T hat is the story behind Eldon Beerbower’s 
' h^fcut? It is the story of Carl Brandenfels of 
lelens, Oregon, who has solved some of 
i< problems of baldness. 

SEARCH BEGAN IN 1929 
in 1929 Carl Brandenfels began to search 
the causes of baldness. In 1945 he de¬ 
ed two formulas and a unique pressure 
age. Almost overnight Carl Brandenfels 
me world-famous. Carl did not place his 
ulas on the market until actual results 
tesotfinced him of their worth. Today more 
h t 40,000 men and women have used Bran- 
; el els’ Scalp and Hair Applications and 
t P sage. Eldon Beerbower is one of these 
ard hi sands of people. 

* ffSULTS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 

et fied public accountants recently completed an 
n Jrtial audit of the result letters in Carl's files. By 
tii certified count, Carl Brandenfels has received 
1,! 3 letters from users who report from one to all 
i i following results after using Brandenfels' Scalp 
lair Applications and Massage: Renewed hair 
ji ilh, no more excessive falling hair, relief from 
L^fnff, improved scalp condition. 

If you are still skeptical, contact any of the 


Carl Brandenfels does not make any extravagant 
claims. He does not guarantee to promote hair growth 
because he realizes that not every user has grown new 
hair. At the same time Carl is genuinely proud of the 
results obtained by users of his formulas and mas¬ 
sage. Carl sincerely recommends his home course to 
men and women who are bald or who are losing their 
hair. He also recommends it to people suffering from 
dandruff scale or itching scalp. 

PRINCIPLES OF HAIR GROWTH 

Scientists agree that the hair will continue to grow as 
long as the hair follicle remains undamaged and as 
long as nothing interferes with the blood supply to 
the scalp. Carl believes that in many bald or partially 
bald people, the hair follicles are alive even though no 
hair is growing from them. Carl does not classify his 
formulas and massage with the so-called “hair grow¬ 
ers.'' His home course is designed to bring about a 
more healthy condition of the scalp, to soften the scalp 
and to increase the blood supply to the scalp area. 

One of Carl's formulas contains, among other in¬ 
gredients, the important agent lanolin. The other 
contains a small percentage of sulfanilamide. Carl 
believes that proper use of these applications together 
with his pressure massage will bring about a condition 
which will help nature to allow hair to grow. 

APPLIED AT HOME 

Brandenfels' Scalp and Hair Applications and Mas¬ 
sage are applied in the privacy of your own home. 
Directions are easy to follow. The formulas are not 
sticky and will not rub off on hat bands, clothing or 
bed linens. They are inexpensive to use. A five-week 
home course costs $15 plus $3 Fed. Tax, averaging 
about 30 cents per application. Orders should be sent 
to Carl Brandenfels, St. Helens, Ore. 


Hereditary Baldness was a common trait in the 
Brandenfels family. Above, Carl Brandenfels as 
he looked in October, 1945, before he began to 
use his formulas and massage. 


mi 


Carl Brandenfels as he looks today. Above, Carl 
inspecting a few of the more than 11,000 letters 
he received praising his formulas and massage. 


Mrs. Amy Clevenger, Central Point, Ore., age 
62. “I was completely bald for two years. Now 
I have almost all my hair back.” 


Left—O. K. Nulton, Olympia, Wn., age 65 — 
“My hair was falling out by handfuls. Now my 
head is almost completely covered with hair.” 
Right—L. H. Coolidge, 5023 Prince St., Seattle, 
Wn.—“Hair is filling in; scalp condition much 
improved.” 


Left—Rev. L. C. Elliott, 2033 S.E. 51st Ave., 
Portland, Ore., age 70—“I purchased on advice 
of my barber and I got results.” 

Right—Marjorie King, Vanport, Ore.—“It is 
almost unbelievable, but two years ago I was 
completely bald.” 
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+* THE ONLY APPLICATION AND MASSAGE OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA. MANUFACTURED AND SOLO ONLY BY CARL BRANDENFELS, ST. HELENS, OREGON 
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“FLIGHT HOOTS 
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Occasion 


ORDER NOW 
FOR QUICK DELIVERY 
Specify block or ton 
-Wid>h$ 8, C. D or 
E-S.ze* 6-12. 


Fin# quolity smooth groin leother 
10 inch boot— full leother-linod. 
Finest bootmoker-leother outsoles. 
Tuck in trousers or weor outside. 
Eosy on-Eosy offl 



W ATI 1E BOOT COM PAW 

40 No. Monchesfer Street 
BROCKTON, MASS. 




• Newer . . Foster . . 
Eosier. • Keeps Photos 
Neot . . Orderly. • Mokes 
mounting o P/eosure. • Al¬ 
bums hold 10 times os many 
SNAPS. • Eosy to use. Junior 
con do it. • Verticol or Horizontal 
mountings. • Finger-Tip Visibility. 


Ask for SPEED-O-MOUNT of your fovorite Newsstand, 
Drug, Comoro, Stationery, Dept, ond 5-10c Store OR 
Send 10 cents for fUll-SIZE pgckoge tai _ 


HOLSON BINDERS 

DIPT. C , P. O, BOX 61 1 • BROOKLYN 1, N T. 


Now She Shops 
“Cash and Carry” 

Without Painful Backache 

When disorder of kidney function permits poi- 
Bonous matter to remain in your blood, it may 
cause nagging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, 
loss of pep and energy, getting up nights, swelling, 
puffiness under the eyes, headaches and dizziness. 

Don’t waitl Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
a stimulant diuretic, used successfully by millions 
for over 50 years. Doan’s give happy relief and will 
help the 16 miles of kidney tubes flush out poison¬ 
ous waste from your blood. Get Doan’s Pills. 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY right in your 

own home by telephone and mail. Simply 
take care of new and renewal subscrip¬ 
tions for COLLIER’S and all popular 
magazines. For money-making supplies, 
just mail a penny postal to — 

Independent Agency Division, Desk C-32 
THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING CO. 
250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


made an elaborate explanation in a tone 
of mild vexation. Then he bellowed, and 
two men came out of the crew’s quarters, 
yawning, and put the small boat over¬ 
side. Garrison got into it himself while 
one of them held the painter, and fished 
around the stern with a boat hook. He 
seemed satisfied, and presently swung 
back to the deck. He went below and 
within seconds the Diesel was at work 
again, drumming not quite right but sat¬ 
isfactorily enough, and the boat picked 
up way once more. But it still left a 
smoke trail of pearly white vapor that 
rolled and spread over the black water 
in the moonlight. It veiled everything 
behind us, . . . 

Nothing had happened. Nothing 
would happen. We went onward through 
the night, the black river furnishing a 
playground for star images and for 
splashes of the moon’s reflection. A way 
had been opened for the prisoner and his 
wife to escape. That was all. 

A LONG time later, Garrison came 
back to the rail where I still looked 
down. He regarded the General morosely. 

“He’s off,” said Garrison. “He’s miles 
behind, now, with his wife. I’m a fool! 
None of my business, either, but I 
couldn’t refuse that poor damned 
woman. She was thinking of her son.” 

The General yawned amiably, down 
below. He tossed in a bet with the air of 
a man who is about to quit. 

“The General,” said Garrison dourly, 
“is one of those cases you read about in 
the history books, but they really belong 
to the psychiatrists. He’s an honest man. 
His honesty was the secret weapon be¬ 
hind the last revolution. It brought in 
the current regime.” 

He explained that the previous regime 
had stolen a little more openly than even 
a Latin-American electorate will stand 
for, and trafficked too brazenly in places 
and immunities from internal-revenue 
regulations. And at last someone in 
power actually tried to cover up a mur¬ 
der, with the assistance of authority. 
Then suddenly there was street fighting 
in the capital and rumblings in all the 
provinces. There was an excellent setup 
for a nasty civil war. 

“The General stopped it,” said Garri¬ 
son without admiration. “He signed a 
manifesto and the government ran away. 
Because people believed the General was 
honest. They’d back him. Oh, of course 
there were countermanifestoes, and a lot 
of bandits began to call themselves patri¬ 
ots defending legal government, and 
some people who thought themselves pa¬ 
triots probably found they’d become 
bandits overnight. So it was pretty bad 
for a while, but the people would back 
anybody the General backed, so that 
was that. But for a while there were too 
many bandits.” 

The card game was definitely break¬ 
ing up. I heard a sound behind me, and 
there was the General’s wife, wavering 
irresolutely, but smiling anxiously in the 
moonlight. Garrison hastily said, “Per- 
doname,” and escaped into the pilot¬ 
house. I think he wanted to avoid being 
thanked. The Senora looked at me. 

“I—have to express my gratitude,” she 
said with an odd catch in her throat. 
“You have much experience, Senor y and 
it was needed.” 

She probably thought me a profes¬ 
sional burglar, but there was nothing in 
her manner but graciousness. 

“I wished to help the poor young 
man,” she explained, her eyes searching 
my face, “because his wife was going to 
have a baby. He knows, now, that it was 
wrong for him to steal. So he will steal 
no more.” 

I agreed politely. This was no time for 
cynicism. 

“And naturally I feel most acutely for 
a young man who has done wrong.” She 
hesitated, and said, “Because of my son.” 

I bowed. I did not understand at all, 
but I bowed. 


“So sometimes—when my husband’s 
sense of duty forces him to actions which 
are harsh—” The Senora had a little 
trouble breathing. “Sometimes I do as I 
did tonight. I think my husband would 
forgive me, but he could not forgive him¬ 
self. You see—” 

She saw her husband on the deck be¬ 
low. She smiled at him. It was a very 
tender smile, with compassion and af¬ 
fection and a very odd maternal quality 
in it. Somehow, it would make me very 
uncomfortable to know that a woman 
had smiled at me like that. Even though 
it was all tenderness. And then her un¬ 
easiness vanished. 

She said lightly, “There is a trivial 
thing I would like to do. There is a 
young man in New Orleans who may 
not communicate with his family. If you 
would be both kind and discreet and 
give him a message, it would be a great 
comfort to his parents.” 

“I will be in New Orleans within a 
month,” I said. 

Her eyes shone. They were very beau¬ 
tiful eyes. They shone out of all propor¬ 
tion to the favor she had asked. Her 
hand shook a little ’as she put a bit of 
paper in my hand. 

“Here is his name,” she told me. “At 
least, it is the name he uses. I have not 
the exact address, but there is informa¬ 
tion which will enable you to find him.” 

“There are, of course, such things as 
directories,” I said encouragingly. 

Her breath came fast. I had the feel¬ 
ing of one witnessing tragedy. But her 
expression was radiant. 

“Surely you will find him!” she said. 
“Oh, surely! But I beg you to be dis¬ 
creet! And—the message is simply that 
his mother has heard of his good fortune 
and his good conduct, and nightly gives 
thanks in her prayers for his safety. And 
—she loves him very much. You will 
give that message, Sehor , discreetly?” 

“I will give it,” I promised. 

She went away quickly. 

1 smoked. Minutes later, Garrison 
came out again. 

“What’d she want?” he asked sourly. 
“Slopping over with gratitude?” 

“In a way,” I said noncommittally. I 
had a very queer feeling. “You were 
telling about the last revolution—” 

“About the bandits who were left over 
after it,” said Garrison in some distaste. 
“Some were thieves and some had 
backed the wrong crowd, and some—it 
was the sort of thing that always follows 
a revolution. But it was bad. They had 
to be cleaned up. So the General was 
given the job, with a special law passed 
by Congress for authority. Amnesty for 
all bandits who surrendered before a cer¬ 
tain time. Summary execution for all 
caught red-handed after that date. Some 
surrendered. A lot didn’t. That was bad.” 

There was no one on the bow deck 
now but the General. The joviality had 
gone from his manner as if he’d taken 
off a mask. He sat heavily in his chair, 
staring at nothing. 

“They caught a dozen of them,” said 
Garrison in a low tone, “right at the 
gates of the capital. They’d just mur¬ 
dered a tavernkeeper and a cantinera — 
you might say a barmaid—rather hor¬ 
ribly. No doubt about their guilt. And 
one of them was the General’s son.” 

“What’s that?” I demanded. 

“The General’s son was one of them,” 
said Garrison. “He’d always been one 
of those young men who instinctively 
despise everything their parents stand 
for. If the General had been a crook, 
his son might have wound up an arch¬ 
bishop. But, anyhow, the officer who 
caught the gang wanted to know what to 
do about the General’s son.” 

I felt very queer indeed. Garrison 
took a deep breath. 

“That’s why I had to do as the Senora 
asked,” he said. “Dammit, nobody could 
refuse her! Because of her son, she wants 
to help other young fools who’re as in¬ 
excusable as he was. You can’t help 


helping her! Though how the devil she 
can keep on living with the General—” 

“What happened?” 

“1 suppose he sweated blood,” said 
Garrison. “The request for special or¬ 
ders came direct to him. It was a bad fix 
for an honest man. If he did the natural 
thing, his reputation would be gone for¬ 
ever and the revolution he’d just made 
possible would be discredited. But on 
the other hand, the boy was his son— 
his only son. It took him eight hours to 
decide. I don’t know how he did it.” 

“Did what?” I demanded. 

“Sent back word that he couldn’t In¬ 
terfere with the law. So the boy vvas 
treated like all the rest. Stood up against 
a wall and shot.” 

I looked down at the heavy figure set¬ 
ting alone in that glaring light. An un¬ 
pleasant stirring of anger came to me. 

“Yes?” I said. “Sure about that?” 1 
was thinking of the scrap of paper m 
my pocket and the message the General’s 
wife wanted me to give. “Maybe you're 
right. But I’ve an idea—” 

“There’s no question about it,” said 
Garrison. His mouth twisted a little. “1 
didn’t believe it would happen, myself. 
Maybe, like everybody else, I wanted to 
catch the General in a little conniving 
just because he was known as an honest 
man. And I’d never seen an execution. 

I knew the boy. I’d tried to do him a 
favor once, and he sneered at me. So 1 |^ 
went to see him shot. But when the finngiCg 
squad leveled their rifles at him, his facel^ 
had the most amazing expression of starkdl 
disbelief I’ve ever seen on any man’< 
face in my life! He still looked as if he»,_ 
didn’t believe it, when the guns went off.' 

T HERE was a movement down in the 
pitiless glare of the lantern. The 
General got up. The light was savagel) 
harsh. It was merciless. He looked very 
very tired. He went slowly back towarc 
his cabin. He did not look happy or jo¬ 
vial or at ease with himself, now that he 
was alone. But he was an honest man 
and it occurred to me that he had a highlj 
ironic reward for his integrity. Ever 
human being in his country believed ii 
him implicitly. But nobody smiled a 
him. Nobody but his wife, who was th 
only person he hadn’t been honest with 
She could smile at him because she be 
lieved that there was a young man h 
New Orleans. 

But I knew better. I could understand 
to the fullest that expression of star 
disbelief on a young man’s face whe 
the rifles of a firing squad came up fc ‘ 
him. If he knew his mother loved hirr 

and knew his father.I took a sera 

of paper from my pocket and tore it t 
bits. I tossed the fragments oversidt 
There was no use trying to find th; 
young man. He wasn’t there. The Gei 
eral was honest. 

The End 


A CORRECTION 

In an article entitled You’ll Be Comi 1,^ 
Round the Mountain, published in tl | 
May 15, 1948, issue of Collier’s, it 
stated: 

“In Swain County, North Carolina j 
mountain people swear by old Dr. CrtfB 
ford, who can tell you what ails you I ■ 
moment he pokes his nose through the do I 
—and sniffs. For Dr. Crawford diagnos% 
entirely by his sense of smell. Each disefc 
he finds, has its own peculiar odor; & 
after smelling it out, he has only to sn 
at his medicine bottle to mix together ji 
the right dose” 

There was absolutely no thought, inte 
or purpose on the part of Collier’s to inju 
the reputation or professional standing 
Dr. J. H. Crawford of Graham Coun 
North Carolina, and Collier’s retracts a 
apologizes for any statement, appearing 
the article, which is or might be cons 
ered as reflecting on the reputation or p> 
fessional standing of Dr. Crawford. 

Collier's for June 26 r 19 
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Low Fares to selected points. (Tax 
not included.) • Similar low fares 
everywhere. Further savings on 
Round Trips. 
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Whether you plan on seeing most of the U. S. A., Canada 
or Mexico, or traveling direct to your favorite vacation 
spot, you’ll have more fun by TRAILWAYS. 

You’ll smile with satisfaction at the money you save with 
TRAILWAYS low fares, and you’ll smile with pleasure in 
the relaxing comfort of a TRAILWAYS deep cushioned 
reclining seat. 

As the miles roll by, you’ll thrill to marvelous views 
along TRAILWAYS famous scenery-level routes. You’ll 
enjoy the friendly companionship of attractive fellow 
passengers and know why folks everywhere name 
TRAILWAYS "Tops in travel”. 

For complete information on all fares, schedules, vaca¬ 
tion tours and charters—look in the phone book for your 
friendly local TRAILWAYS Agent, or write Dept. 13C, 
NATIONAL TRAILWAYS BUS SYSTEM, 185 N. Wabash Ave¬ 
nue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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O DECENT American anywhere in the 
world wants a war with Russia. Thomas E. 
Dewey, Robert Taft, Harold Stassen, 
Harry Truman are just as hostile to a war with 
Russia as are Henry A. Wallace or William Z. Fos¬ 
ter. The American politician who advocated a war 
with Russia could not be elected dogcatcher. 

That’s fact number one. Fact number two is that 
the Russian people doubtless also much prefer 
peace. So when the Moscow radio unceremoni¬ 
ously announced that the United States invited 
friendly talks with the Moscow government, almost 
universally the news was welcomed. 

The critical comments by American officials and 
other officials on the unexpected Russian publica¬ 
tion of these conversations were understandable 
but unfortunate. What our officials said tended to 
obscure the highly desirable action they had taken. 
Even if the Russians did take political advantage of 
American efforts to safeguard the peace, our gov¬ 
ernment had the credit for taking the initiative 
toward protecting the peace. That fact probably 
did not escape attention even among the subject 
peoples of middle Europe. 

John Foster Dulles. Secretary Marshall’s aide at 
Lake Success and Governor Dewey’s adviser on 
foreign affairs, emphasized a distinction recently 
that it is helpful to remember in this connection. 
The Russian government and the Communist party 
are two quite different organizations in spite of the 
fact that the Russian government is Communist. 

The Communist party may fanatically believe 
that there can be no peace between capitalism and 
Communism, but the Russian government may still 
find it expedient not to go to war with the United 
States. The majority of Russians are not Commu¬ 
nists, even though their government is run wholly 
by Communists. 

The practical difficulty is that Russian officials 
have to protect themselves against the attacks of 
Communist politicians, just as American statesmen 
have to fend off violent and often unreasonable 
suspicion and attack by hostile partisans. 

We have, however, great advantage in that sin¬ 
cerely we want nothing in Europe. We have asked 
for nothing, and we want nothing. The Commu¬ 
nists may be so deluded as to think that American 
gifts through the Marshall Plan are capitalistic 
effort to win imperialistic markets, but that is not 


true. More than that, intelligent Russians know 
these charges are not true. 

We have the further advantage of being perfectly 
willing to tolerate any kind of government other 
peoples desire, so long as our right to live as we 
prefer is conceded. So we are under no necessity to 
be aggressive. We have no such desire. 

Accordingly most Americans seem to hope that 
our government press for peace negotiations, re¬ 
gardless of the bad manners or even bad faith of 
Russian politicians. We lead from strength, not 
weakness. Being strong, we can afford to be toler¬ 
ant. The one thing we don’t want is war. If by pa¬ 
tience, persistence, tolerance and unceasing effort 
we can bring about peace, we shall have benefited 
ourselves and the world. 

Surely the goal is sufficient to enable us to over¬ 
look the taunts of Communist politicians. After 
all, our own more conservative partisans are not 
always scrupulously fair in debate. —W. L. C. 

• 

. . . WE’D BETTER CONSERVE WATER: The most 
alarming (though definitely not alarmist) article Col¬ 
lier’s has printed in a long time was Lester Velie’s 
Are We Short of Water? The piece told, you may 
remember, of water tables sinking dangerously 
in various parts of the country, of overwelled 
areas where water is taken out of the ground much 
faster than nature can replace it, and of consequent 
man-made droughts and creeping desert areas. 

This mining of our underground water resources 
has gone especially far in the Texas Panhandle, in 
California and Arizona, and in the giant urban 
communities of Brooklyn and Philadelphia. 

We aren’t running out of water yet; but we might. 
Jt’s time, clearly, for more states to pass water- 
conservation measures adapted to local conditions. 
Only eight states up to now have such laws. Most 
of these are aimed at curbing excessive sinking of 
wells, by requiring permits for all such enterprises 
and empowering the state engineer or some similar 
official to exercise various restrictions. 

It seems to us, too, that one or more seaboard 
states might consider encouraging the discovery or 
development of cheap ways to turn salt water fresh 
—maybe by offering generous rewards analogous to 
the $i0,000 prize offers recently posted by the U.S. 


Atomic Energy Commission for discovery of work¬ 
able new uranium deposits. 

The main idea is to take to viewing water as the 
basic and priceless natural resource that it is, and to 
conserve it accordingly. The time to start is now, 
while the problem can still be solved at reasonable 
cost and without undue hardship to anybody. 

• 

... IN CONSTRUCTIVE TAX REVISION: The recent 

cut in federal income tax rates was concededly a 
stopgap measure, and many of its sponsors were 
frank to admit that it was passed largely because 
there is a Presidential election this year. The relief 
was none the less welcome for all that. We do hope, 
though, that Congress won’t neglect to hammer to¬ 
gether, with due deliberation, a long-range and sci- | 
entific revision of our entire federal tax system, for 
adoption as soon as may be. 

In which connection, we’d like to mention a sur¬ 
vey recently made by Mill & Factory magazine, a 
trade journal for management and production peo¬ 
ple. The survey was on the subject of the time al¬ 
lowed by present tax laws for amortization of 
factory equipment and machinery—rather a dry- 
sounding matter to the layman, maybe, but highly 
important to him just the same. 

Existing laws assume that factory machines and 
facilities will last 10 to 25 years. In actual fact, 
most of these things wear out or become obsolete 
in 5 to 7 years; sometimes sooner. The tax law just 
doesn’t square w f ith experience. 

Consequently, 76 per cent of 1,000 U.S. executives 
of manufacturing companies quizzed by Mill & 
Factory reported that the tax laws in this respect do 
not satisfy them. Of these, the great majority (95 
per cent) thought a manufacturer should be per¬ 
mitted to amortize his equipment over a period of 
less than 10 to 25 years if he so desires. 

In that case, obviously, industrialists w-ould be 
encouraged to set aside more money than they now 
do for future replacements and improvements. The 
general effect would be to stimulate industry to keep 
on its toes, adopt new processes and scrap old ones 
faster, and thereby sidestep the paralysis which can 
overtake a tax-hobbled or otherwise hampered en¬ 
terprise. How about this reform in the next gen¬ 
eral tax statute? 
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